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PREFACE 


HoftTicuLTuax  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  teem  with  endless  yohety. 
Tka  raising  of  new  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables — ^the  importation  of 
ftnmge  Exotics — the  alterations  in  Practice,  and  the  improvements  in  Culture, 
— fonuBh  firom  time  to  time  a  continuous  source  of  important  and  highly- 
iDteresdng  matter,  well  worthy  of  recording,  and  not  less  worthy  of  being 
studied. 

To  collect,  and  concentrate  in  one  Annual  Volume,  all  matters  of 
[nctical  utility  that  have  occurred  during  the  year,  has  been  the  object  of 
this  Work ;  and  the  success  of  the  Volumes  for  1846  and  1847  amply  testifies 
4at  our  labours  have  not  been  lightly  appreciated — ^a  compliment  which  we 
intefnlly  acknowledge. 

The  subjects  of  every  year  are  novel ;  and,  therefore,  however  much  the 
8ererri  Volumes  may  assimilate  in  general  character,  the  Contents  of  each  are 
widely  different,  and  replete  with  original  and  practical  lessons ; — in  fact, 
the  "  Annals  of  Horticulture "  literally  form  a  comprehensive  History  of 
Modem  Gardening,  and  an  EncyclopsBdia  of  Horticultural  Information  for  the 
fiffle  being. 

As  heretofore,  the  Work  will  be  continued  in  Monthly  Parts,  as  the 
"Horticultural  Magazine;"  and. at  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  bound  up 
•8  the  "  Annals  of  Horticulture,"  in  a  Volume  similar  to  the  present. 
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164,  232,  248,  308,  866,  418, 
447,  487,  636. 

Burlingtonia  granadensis,  407. 

Burnet,  culture  of,  66, 106. 

Burton's  seedling  apple,  96. 

Byblis  liniflon,  198. 

Cabbages,  culture  of,  7,  66,  106, 

146,   225,   241,   300,  849,  411, 

489,  481. 
Cabeza  di  negro ^  409. 
Cacti,  culture  of,  16, 76. 116, 164, 

232,  248,  308,  866,  418,  447, 

487,  635. 
Ctetocapnia  gemini/hra,  166. 
Calabrian  Baisin  Grape,  96. 


Calanthe  Oebina,  626. 

Calanthe  curculigoides,  136. 

Calceolarias,  culture  of,  18,  72,  111, 
114,  162,  280,  244,  246,  806, 
864, 414, 416, 443, 446, 483,  486, 
633;  to  increase  rapidly,  239. 
C.  amplexicaulii},  277 ;  C.  cheli- 
donioidcs  Leedsii,  623 ;  C.  cunei- 
formis,  672. 

Calceolaria,  Olenny  on  the,  97; 
properties  of,  97. 

Caloscordum  nerineflorum,  92. 

Coinassla  esculenta,  91. 

Camellias,  culture  of,  13,  73, 114, 
162,  230,   246,   306.   354,  416, 

445,  486.  633 ;  planting  out  in 
conseryatorics,  189 ;  hexangular 
flowered,  192;  as  wall  plants, 
604;  C.  Countess  of  Orkney, 
336;  C.  miniata,  466. 

Campanulas,  culture  of,  69,  111, 
244,  443.  483 ;  C.  fragilis,  652. 

Canker  on  fruit-trees,  186. 

CautharelluB,  esculent  species  of, 
474. 

Cantua  tuheroM,  277. 

Cape  bulbs,  culture  of,  18, 78, 114, 
162,   230,   246,  806,  864,  416, 

446,  486,  633. 
Capsicums,  culture  of,  226,  244. 
Caraway,  culture  of,  106, 146. 
Cardoons,  culture  of,  146, 241,411, 

439. 
Carica  papaya,  fhiited,  188. 
Carnations,  culture  of,  11,  69,  111, 

150, 228,  244, 308, 862, 414, 443, 

484. 
Carrots,  culture  of,  7,  66, 106,  146, 

225,  241,  800,  849,  411,  481. 
Carrot  grub,  386. 

Cassandra^  species,  and  culture,  81 3 . 

Ca«iope,  species,  and  culture,  312. 

Cataaetums,  culture  of^  166;  C. 
serratum,  278. 

Caterpillars  on  gooseberries,  240, 
286. 

Cattleyas,  culture  of,  309, 367, 419, 
448,  489,  686 ;  C.  bulbosa,  408. 

Cauliflowers,  culture  of,  7,  66, 106, 
146,  226,  241,  300,  849,  411, 
489,  481:  plants,  management 
of,  431. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  449 ;  Indian  or 
Deodar,  461. 

Cedrua,  the  species,  and  their  ma- 
nagement, 449. 

Celeriac,  culture  of,  146,  800. 

Celery,  culture  of,  7,  66,  106, 146, 

226,  242,  800,  849,  411,  440; 
for  late  crop,  479. 

Celmisia  yemicoaa,  94. 

Cephalotus  follicularis,  culture  of, 
13,  73, 114,  162,  230,  246,  306, 
854, 416, 446. 486, 683 ;  descrip- 
tion and  management  of,  396. 

Cereus  grandiflora  Maynardi,  277. 

Coropegia  Cumingiana,  628. 

Champignon,  the,  472. 

Chamomiles,  culture  of,  106, 146. 

Chantarelle,  the,  474. 

Charcoal  dust,  uses  of,  274;  for 
hyacinths,  431. 

Chdofumthera  speciosa,  207. 

Chemical  manures,  496. 

Cherries,  culture  of,  8,  67,  108, 
148,226,  242, 801.  850, 412, 441, 
482;  forcing  of.  9,  67.  109, 148, 
226,  248,  802,  361,  413. 


I  Cherry,  new ;  Sweet  Montmoreia 
^      189, 656. 
Chervil,  culture  ;of,  66,  lOS,    1 

226,  800,  411. 
Chestnuts,  culture  of.  9. 
Chirita  Walkerin,  626. 
Chives,  culture  of.  106,  146,    4^ 

proper  management  of,  3341. 
Chocolate  tree,  fruited,  189. 
Cholwell  pear,  96. 
Chrysanthemums,  culture  of, 

73,  111,  114, 152,  228.  280,  a 

246,  303,806,354,416,443^  4i 

483.  486,  533. 
CUiotium  BUlardieri,  167. 
Cinerarias,  culture  of,  18,  73,  1 ! 

162, 230, 246, 306,  854, 4 16,  4-: 

486,  633. 
Cinnamon,  culture  of,  16,  75,  XI 

154,   232,   248,   308,  418,    4:4 

487,  535. 
Claiy,  culture  of,  66, 106. 
Clavaria,  esculent  species  of,  4  74 
Cleisostoma   spicatum,   299  ; 

ionosmum,  406. 
Clematis,  culture  of.  11,  69,   11 

150,  228,  443,  483 ;  C.  tubuloc 

37;    C.  crispa,  138;    C.  JUn 

crispo,  188 ;  C.  Qrahami,  522. 
Clorodendrons,  culture  of,  15,  7 

116,  164,  232,  248,  309,    35 

418.  447,  487,  636;  C.  macr 

ph  vllum,  137;  O.  phUhmegct^  1 3 
Climbing  plants,  modeof  trainin, 

383  i  for  the  conservatory,  384« 
Clintonia  pulchella,  164. 
Coburgia  stylosa,  626. 
Cocoa  (caladium)  disease,  191. 
Coelogynes,  culture  of,  234,  24S 

C.  ochracea,  86 ;  0.  specioaa^  20; 
Collania  dulcis,  298. 
Colnmnea  aureo-nitens,  208  :     ( 

crassifolia,  526. 
Cooperia   peduneulata^   279;     C 

Drummondii,  621. 
Cuniferous  plants: — PinuB,  77, 12^ 

158;  Abies,  258;  Picea,  339 

Liarix,848;  Cedrus.449;  Arav 

caria,  648 ;  Cunninghamia,  546 

Dammara,  647. 
Conservatory,  management  of,  14 

74, 116, 158,  231,  247,  807,  85fl 

417, 446,  487,  684. 
Conservative  walls,  57. 
Convolvulug  Jalapa,  136 ;  C  por 

toricensis,  166;  C.  eapilktceut 

277;  C,  heptaphyllua,  298:    C 

b^Uua,  298. 
Cordyline  Kumphii,  186. 
Coriander,  culture  of,  66, 106, 146 

300,  412. 
Cottage  garden  societies,  239. 
Cottage  gardening,  routine  of;  388 
Cowdung,  analysis  of,  492 ;  iirin« 

analysis  of,  494. 
Cranberries,  culture  of,  108,  828. 
Crassulas,  culture  of,  13,  73,   114, 

162,  230,  246,  806,  364,   416i 

446,  486,  638. 
Cress,  culture  of;  106,  146,  226^ 

242, 300,  349,  412. 
Crinums,  culture  of,  16,  75,  116, 
154,   233,  248.  808,  857,    418, 

447,  488,  685;  C.  amabUe,  432. 
Crocus,  culture  of,  11, 70,  111,  150, 

244,  852,  448;  C.  alirius,  623; 
C.  annulatus   nubigenus,   523; 
j      C.  asturicu^,  570;    C.  aumts. 
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»<fliHtauied:) 

ChamaHcuf,  93 ;  C. B017- 

^ ;  C.  bjsutttnns,  98; 

ipertris,  525;   C.  canod- 

uiSirilaceiis,  209 ;  C.  a 

KQ9,  524  ;  C.  c  Kazzift- 

£M;  C  Cartwrightianus 

feanty    526  ;    C    cu^mM, 

a  Fida^erianiv,  624 ;  C. 

207 ;  C.  HadriaticDS 

208 ;  C.  EL  chiy- 

626 ;    C.   kifbemuB, 

i;  e  inlramiflras,   524;   C. 

207  ;  a  iridifiorw,  98 ; 

Mo^omH,  525;   C.   nintlu, 

''.F^I]adainiB,625;  C.  pul- 

62S;  C  SftizmannUnns, 

^Uk(MrpiaMU9,  523;   C. 

9S;  C.qieeio8iia»523; 

««,  92 ;    C  <»J<j7titoii««, 

I;  C,  TaUicala,  208 ;  C.  VM- 

92;  a  t«n€rw,  207; 

iea%526. 

iben,  coitore  of,  9,  68, 109, 

»32«,248, 302, 351,  418, 441, 

>5S];fertiluuig,  188. 

enltae<fef,  106, 146. 

nensii,    its  nur 

646. 

iii,  caltwe  of,   9,  67,  108, 

226,  243,   301,  351,  412, 

482;  forcing   of,   48;  im- 

>catofy507. 

nev:   Hoqchton  CasUe 
S56. 

fffnnng  plants  for,  95, 
itfof,  296. 
tfor  piopagatioDy  156. 
lobatus*  92. 
bardy,  cnltare  of,  11 ; 
Be,  coltoTO  ot  38,  78, 
U,  1S2,  230,  246,   806,  854, 
Ifii  446,  486,  533. 

enltare  of,  234,  249, 
467,419,448,  488,536. 
Heibeiii,  206. 
tender  species  of,  198. 
ntcamena,  94  ;  C.  odoms, 
^'  C.  tm^fontf,  139;  C.  col- 
IW;  C.  spiralia,  167;  C. 
168. 

coliareof,  166;  C. 
408. 

the  ipecies  of,  24. 
eoltare  of,  11,  70,  111, 
228,  244,  303,  362,  414, 
484 ;  new  dwarf  race,  288 ; 
/■  notes  on  new  varieties, 
563. 

Glenny  on  the,  666 ;  pro- 
of; 667. 
eollQre  of,  70,  288. 

ienderapecieBof,  1 98. 
the  speeies  and  their 

t,647. 
to  kUl,  284. 
,^  cultoPB  ot  16,  75,  116, 
PK  232,  248,   809,  366,  418, 
F.  488, 536. 

^t  operations  for,  680. 
'  nms,  caltnie  o^  234,  249, 
m  357,  419,  448,  489,   586 ; 
^triadenium,  87 ;  I^.  chiyso- 


209;  D.  Veitchianum, 
|«S;  D.nie8och]onim,  406;  D. 
y«toiiiB,406 ;  D  KnhUi,465 ; 
l>-crBUcciun,  571. 


Deodar  or  Indian  cedar,  461. 
Deatzia  staminea,  166. 
Bicksonia  antarctica,  167. 
£Hdymoglos9um  aUUunit  186. 
Dill,  cnltare  of,  106, 146, 412,  440, 
Diplacus  glntinosoS)  188 ;  £>.  laii- 

foliu8, 138. 
Dipladenia  splendens,  629. 
Disguising  of  flowers,  270. 
Diseaees  of  frnit-trees,  185. 
Docks,  to  kill  284. 
Dodecatheon  Meadia,  285. 
Doryanthes  ezeelaat  93. 
Drosens,  cuHore  of,  269 ;  English 

species  of,  268. 
Dryandras,  calture  of,  14,  73, 116. 

168,  231,  247,  807,  866,  417, 

446,  486,  684;  D.  eardnaoea 
angustifolia,  409. 

Duvaiia  radiata,  279 ;  />.  eUffains, 
180. 

Earthing  np  crops,  528. 

Earwigs,  to  destroy,  627. 

EcheTeria  retasa,  624. 

Echinocactus  Williamsii,  208 ;  E. 
Yisnaga,  209;  £.  hexaedropho- 
ms,  407 ;  E.  einnaharinas,  623. 

Echites,  culture  of,  15,  74,  116, 
164,  282,  248,  807,   366,  418, 

447,  487,  636;  £.  Franciseea, 
277 ;  K  splendens,  629. 

Egyptian  pea,  186. 

EUebocarpus  oleracens,  eultnre  of, 

76, 198. 
Elm,  management  of,  143. 
Elodea,  stove  species  of,  198. 
Endive,  culture  of,  7, 66,  226,  242, 

800,  849,  412,  440,  481. 
Entrance  gates  and  lodges,  884. 
Epacrises,  culture  of,  13,  73, 114, 

162,  230,   246,  806,  864,  416, 

446,  486,  583 ;  mode  of  pruning 
proper  for,  333 ;  E.  miniata,  98 ; 
E.  Tauntoniensis,  626. 

Epidendrum  subaquilum,  87;  E. 

pyriforme,   137;    E.  pUcatum, 

137,  299 ;   K  funale,  208 ;  E. 

ozypetalum,  408. 
Epigaea  repens,  287. 
Epiphyllums,  to   grow,  192;   E. 

coccineum  grandiflorum,  406. 
Equivocal  generation,  426. 
Eria  convallarioides  major,  671. 
Ericas,  culture  of,  18,  114,  162, 

230,  246,  306,  364,  416,  446, 

486,  633. 
Eriocaulon,  tender  Bpedes  of,  198. 
Eriopsis  biloba,  209. 
Eiythrinas,  culture  of,  16,  75, 116, 

164,  232,  248,  303,  308,   356, 

418,   447,  488,  686;    £.   Bid- 

willu,  137. 
Erythronium,  culture  of,  11. 
Escallonia  oiganensis,  87. 
Esculent  plants,  new,  90. 
Eucalyptus  Proiaaiana,  86 ;  £.  ma- 

crocarpa,  671. 
Euthales  macrophylla,  164. 
Euphorbias,  culture  of,  16,  76, 116, 

164,  282,  248,  808,  866,  418, 

447,  488,  686. 

Euryale  amaaonica  (Victoria),  92 ; 
E.  feroz,  198. 

Evergreen  ahrubs  for  windows,  11 ; 
protection  for,  484. 

Evergreen  standard  trees  for  Ita- 
lian gardens,  476. 


Exogonium  purga,  186, 393. 

Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England 
pea,  628. 

Febmaiy,  operations  for,  66. 

Ferns,  exotic,  16,  75,  164,  282, 
248,  808,  866,  418,  447,  488, 
636. 

Fertiliiation,  is  it  neeenary  to  the 
production  of  fruits  1  188. 

Fences  for  plantations,  884. 

Fennel,  culture  of,  66, 106, 146. 

Feverfew,  culture  of,  106, 

Fiddia  lissoehihides,  36. 

Figs,  eultnre  of,  9,  67,  108,  148, 
226,  248,  801,  860,  412,  441, 
482 ;  forcing  of,  9,  68, 109, 149, 
226,  248,  802,  361,  413,  441, 
483,  581. 

Filberts,  culture  of,  9, 67, 108, 148, 
243,  412,  441 ;  Kentish  mode  of 
culture,  182. 

Finochio,  eultnre  of,  146. 

FistuUna,  esculent  species  of,  474. 

Flies,  extraordinary  swarms  of, 
44. 

Florists,  nature's  hints  to,  477. 

Florists'  flowen : — Glenny  on  the 
anemone,  26;  the  calceolaria, 
97 ;  the  ranunculus,  169 ;  the 
tulip,  210 ;  the  hyacinth,  217 ; 
the  narcissus,  220;  the  pink, 
250 :  the  fuchsia,  817 ;  the 
dahlia^  656 ;  nuning,  134 ; 
Olenny's  notes  on,  316,  396, 
467. 

Flower  shows,  acting  as  a  judge  at, 
436. 

Flower  garden,  management  of, 
10,  69,  110,  160,  227,  244,  808, 
852,  418,  442,  483,  631 ;  former 
tion  of,  49 ;  laying,  49 ;  soil,  61 ; 
planting,  63. 

Flowen  for  exhibition,  disguising 
of,  270;  of  scripture,  377; 
flowen  and  their  associations, 
621. 

Food  of  plants,  47. 

Forcing  garden,  management  of 
9,  67,  109,  148,  226,  248,  802, 
860,  418,  441,  482,  681 ;  plants, 
management  of,  12, 72, 118, 152, 
229,  246,  306,  863,  416,  445, 
486,  533. 

Forest  trees,  large,  transplanting, 
4S. 

Fo#croya  longsBva,  166. 

Frames,  management  of,  12,  71, 
113,  151,  229,  246,  804,  863^ 
416,444,485,632. 

Fritillarias,  eultnre  of,  414,  484 ; 
F.  obliqua,  137 ;  F.  nervosa, 
139. 

Fruits,  small,  improvement  of,  606. 

Fruit  garden,  management  of,  8, 
67, 108, 148,  226.  242,  801,  360, 
412,  440,  482, 680. 

Fruit  trees,  hastening  the  bearing 
of,  168 ;  diseases  of,  186;  mildew, 
185;  blight,  186;  gum,  185; 
canker,  186 ;  age,  186 ;  moss  on, 
188 ;  bordera  for,  cropping,  286  : 
turfing  over.  2^8 ;  in  pots,  480 ; 
general  principles  of  eultnre, 
489 ;  planting,  491 ;  fruit  room, 
440,  482. 

Fuchsia,  Olenny  on  the,  817 ;  pro- 
perties of,  826. 
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Fachsiaa,  in  borders,  coUnra  cf, 

11,  111,  150,  228,  244,  308,  414, 
416,  448,  484 ;  in  pots,  culture 
of,  18, 78, 114. 158, 280, 246,  306, 
854,  446,  486.  584 ;  F.  eorymbi- 
flora*  287;  F.  dependens,  572. 

FagoeiA  hiikettfolia,  157. 

Fungi  Infecting  inhabited  houses, 
882  ;  timber,  888  ;  the  culinaiy 
department,  888 ;  cellars,  883  > 
store-rooms,  388;  books,  ^c., 
833 ;  -wardrobes,  kc,  333 ;  the 
dairy,  888;  esoolent,  420*  469; 
ezpanaiTe  power  of,  425. 

Oalega  binata,  168. 
Gamass,  the^  90. 

Gardenias,  culture  of,  16,  75, 116, 
154,  238,  248,  808,  857,  418, 
447, 488, 585, 553 ;  G.  malleifera, 
298  ;  G.  longistyla*  465. 

Gardening,  moral  influence  of,  825 ; 
national  taste  for,  894  ;  effect  of 
on  rural  population,  437. 

Gardening  Calendar : —  January, 
7;  February,  65;  March,  105; 
April,  145 ;  May,  224  ;  June, 
241 ;  July,  800 ;  August,  349  ; 
September,  411 ;  October,  439  ; 
NoTember,  481 ;  December,  530. 

Gardeners,  and  culture  of  florists' 
flowers,  428. 

Garden  fruits,  new,  95,  554 ;  tools, 
156;  improTementof,  384 ;  walks, 
527 ;  seeds,  preserving,  480. 

GarUc,  culture  o(  8, 106, 146,  242, 
800,  440. 

Gastrolobium  Yillosum,  408. 

Gastronema  clavata,  139. 

Gaylussaciapseudo-Yaccinium,  809. 

Geol<^ica1  extracte,  264. 

Gentianella,  culture  of,  70. 

Germination  of  seeds,  76,  286. 

Gesneras,  culture  of,  16,  75,  116, 
154,  283,  248, 808, 857, 418, 447, 
488,  585. 

Gethyllis  spiralis,  280. 

Gilia  phamaceoides,  466  ;  G.  elon- 
gata,  522 ;  G.  pungens,  522 ;  G. 
sguarrosa,  522. 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  528. 

Glass,  substitute  for,  575. 

Glasshouses,  construction  of,  479, 
58. 

Glazing  garden  lights,  527. 

Gleichenia  microphylla*  18^  G. 
SpdunecBf  188.  ^ 

Glenny  on  the  culture  of  the  ane- 
mone, 25 ;  the  calceolaria*  97 ; 
the  ranunculus,  169;  the  tulip, 
210 ;  the  hyacinth,  217  ;  the 
narcissus,  220 ;  the  pink,  250 ; 
the  fiichsia,  817 ;  the  dahlia,  556. 

Glenny's  notes  on  florists*  flowers, 
815,  895,  467. 

Gloxinias,  culture  of,  16,  75, 116, 
154,  238,  248,  308,  367,  418, 
447,  488,  535 ;  propagation  of, 
189:  G.  Bpecioea  Handleyaua, 
406 ;  G.  s.  alba  sanguinea,  409 ; 
G.  a  Fyfiaaa,  410. 

Glycine  sinensis.  187. 

Gomphoearpus  vuticosus.  405. 

Gompholobiums,cultiiri>of,  18,  78. 
114, 158, 281.  246, 806, 854,  416, 
446, 486,  534 ;  G.  venustum,  88  ; 
G.  polymorphum  splendens,  528. 

Gongora  bufonia  leuoochila,  165. 

Gonolobui  hispidus,  189. 


Gooaeberries,  eultore  of,  9, 67, 108, 
148,  226,  242,  301,  850,  412, 
441,  482 ;  forcing  of,  48;  im- 
provement of,  507. 

Gooseberry  caterpillars,  240,  285. 

Grafts,  management  of,  9,  67. 

Grafting  wax,  156 ;  roses,  192 ; 
saddle,  274 ;  rererse,  274 ;  pears 
on  quince  stocks,  479. 

Grapes,  new: — JosUng's  St.  Al- 
ban's,  95,  Calabrian  Raisin,  95, 
Sahibee,  554. 

Grapes,  shrivelling  of^  429 ;  pre- 
serving till  spring,  479. 

Greenhouse,  management  of,  12, 
72,  113,  152,  230,  245, 305,  353, 
415,  4i5,  485,  538. 

Greenhouse  plants,  exposing  in 
summer,  832. 

Grevillea  sericea,  410. 

Guernsey  lily,  culture  of,  828. 

Guano,  analysis  of,  492. 

Gum  on  fruit-trees,  )  85. 

Guthrie's  apricot  plum,  96. 

Habranthus  intermedius,  168  :  H. 

phyoelloides,  168;    H.  roseus, 

570 ;  H.  gracilifolius,  572. 
Half  hardy  plants,  management 

of,  12,  71,  118,  152,  229,  245, 

805,  853,  415,  444,  485,  532. 
Haworthias,  culture  of,  13,  73, 114, 

153,  231,   246,   306,  354,  416, 

446, 486,  534. 
Haylockia  pusilla,  279. 
Hazel,  management  of,  144. 
Hedychium8>  culture  of,  15,  74, 

116,   154,  232,  248,  807,  856, 

418,  447,  487,  585. 
Hedyotis  coerulea,  867. 
Hedysarum   radiatum,   406;    H. 

Baxbaumii,  406. 
Helianthemums.  culture  of,  180; 

selection  of,  182. 
Helichrysums,  culture  of,  18, 114, 

281,  246,  806,   354,  417,  446, 

486,  534 ;  H.  prostratum,  848. 
Heliophila  trifida,  410;    If.  pin- 

naUt,  410. 
Heliotropium    peruvianum    Vol- 

taireanum,  570. 
Helvella,  esculent  species  of,  474. 
Henfreya  scandens,  207. 
Hepaticas,  culture  of,  11,  448. 
Herbs,  culture  of,  6,  66, 106,  225, 

242,  800,  849,  412,  440  ;  forcing 

of,  531. 
Hei-pestis,  tender  species  of,  198. 
Heteranthcra,  tender  species  of,  198. 
Heterotropa  asaroides,  484. 
Hibiscus  hakecpfoliiis,    158;    H. 

grossulariaafolius,  525. 
Highbmd  Pine,  78. 
Hippeastrums,  culture  of.  16,  75, 

116,  154,   233,  248,   308,  857, 

418,  447,  488,  585;  bulbulosum, 

acuminatum,  188 ;  H.  b.  pulve- 

rulentum,  139 ;  H.aulicum,  167 ; 

H.  Solandriflorum  striatum,  168 ; 

H.  breviflorum,  276 ;  H.  reticu- 

latum,    405 ;    H.    calyptratum, 

405;  H.  vittatum,  464;  H.  v. 

latifoliom,  466. 
Hoitzia  squarrosa^  522. 
HollboUia  acuminata,  522. 
Hollyhocks,  culture  of,  150,  803. 
'  Holly  tree,  670. 
!  Hops,  manure  for,  189. 
Horehound,  culture  of,  106. 


Hone-radlah,  eoltare  of,  8, 06, 106, 
440. 

Horse  chestnut^  management  of, 
148. 

Horticultural  pnnoits,  importance 
of,  1. 

Horticultural  buildii^;B,  58,  479. 

Horticultural  Sodeties : — advan- 
tage of  a  leading  society,  498 ; 
duty  of  committees,  500 ;  rules 
for  Judging,  502;  advertising 
intended  shows,  502. 

Hotwater  appaiatos,  incmstftdpns 
on,  191. 

Hotbeds,  arrangement  of,  5. 

Hothouse  fires,  885;  hothouse 
buildings,  574. 

Hothouses,  veimin  in,  to  remove, 
886. 

Hovea  Celsil,  its  culture,  550. 

Hoya  imperialis,  86. 

Hugdia  elongcUa,  522. 

Humea  elegans,  282. 

Hyacinths,  culture  of,  11,  70,  150, 
228,  414,  448;  select  TarieUea 
of,  228,  392. 

Hyacinth,  Glenny  on  the,  217. 

Hydnum,  esculent  species  of,  475. 

Hydrangeas,  culture  o^  16, 75, 116, 
238,  248,  565. 

Hydrocera  triflora,  199. 

Jlymenophyllum  alaium,  185. 

Hypocalyptus  glaueus,  166. 

Hypocyrta  leucoatoma,  407. 

Hypoxia  aquatiea,  199 ;  H.  cana- 
densis, 523. 

Hyssop,  culture  of,  106. 

Impatiens  platypetala,  86. 

Inarching,  nerbaoeous,  628. 

IncarvUlea  parasitica,  188. 

Incrustations  on  hot-water  boilen» 
191. 

Indian  com,  culture  of,  836. 

Indian  azalea,  treatise  on  the  cul- 
ture of,  368 ;  descriptive  list  of, 
378. 

Inga  pulcherrima,  573. 

Ipomoeas,  culture  of,  16,  75,  116, 
1 51-,  233, 248, 808,  357, 418,  448, 
488,  535;  /.  Jalap<i,  186;  /. 
pvrga,  136 ;  /.  Schiediana,  186 ; 
I.  cathartica,  166;  I.  platensis, 
168;  I.  muricata,  277;  /.  ar- 
maia,  277 ;  I.  puldLeUa»  298 ; 
I.  melsena,  624. 

Irises,  culture  of,  443 ;  I.  eetosa, 
137;  /.  hrojchycuspis,  137;  /. 
cuspidata,  187 ;  /.  brevicusfpis, 
137 ;  I.  aurea,571. 

Iron,  to  prevent  rusting,  1 90. 

Isopogon  sphssrooephalus,  526. 

Italian  black  poplar,  192. 

Italianjgardens,  evergreen  standard 
trees  for,  475. 

Ixias,  culture  of,  443. 

Ixoras,  culture  of,  16, 76, 116,  154, 
238,  249,  808,  357,  418,  448, 
488,  535 ;  I.  Griffithii,  466 ;  /. 
hydrangectformis,  466. 

January,  operations  for,  7. 

Japan  lily,  13,  73,  114,  158,231, 
247, 306, 356, 417, 446,  486, 534. 

Jasmines,  hardy,  culture  of,  11,  70, 
111.  160,  308,443,484;  tender, 
culture  of,  76,  116,  154,  233, 
249,  SO^,  367,  418,  448,  48S, 
586. 
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pMEB,  96. 

T«7Bffi,  cnltore  of,  448. 
M^  BL  Albaa'B  gnpe.  95. 
hM,  opfffitiona  for,  241. 
Jrip;  apentkiBB  for,  800. 
Jwian,  tender  speeies  of,  1 99. 
fa^tfTM.  eaitmre  of,    15,  74,  116, 

U4,  28t,  24«,   807,  856,  418, 

«y.4«7. 


■-  BoEBcote,  culture  of,  106, 
146.  2t4, 241,  800,  340,  439. 

^ferr  Ikob,  cntture  of,  107,  146, 
^5,  242,  301,  850;  foreifigof, 
9.  68,  109,  140,  226,  2«3,  441, 
4S3,531. 

dria  gBxdmk,  formatioii  of,  2 ; 
■fition,  2;  enclosure,  2 ;  drain- 
i«e,  8;  soil,  3;  hotbeds,  5; 
mmagement  oi,  7,  65,  lOo,  145, 
2M,  241,  800,  849,  411,  439, 
iSI.530. 

£aU  Eabi,  QseB  o^  285. 


Ijfads  finr  ^ants,  nnc,  1 56, 
I^banam,  Scotch,   maiiagexneiit 

•C144. 
figfcTMrfia  #eroema,  88;  L.  or- 

«boidei,01. 
IflGaUadfiBii,  408. 
Ueb's  lettuce,    coltare   of,    for 

ahdi,  350. 
Lekiiitt,  cnltore  of,  16,  75,  117, 

\H,  288,  249.    808,  356,  418, 

446. 488,  585. 
Uctb,  management  of,  144 ;  spe- 

deiof;843. 
lariz^specMBo^  aadtlieirinaiuige- 

iBeBt,848. 
ladtTTua  tomentoBus,  168. 
haaitr.  cnltore  o^  107. 
Uard  aa  a  staadard  tree,  476. 
land,  PortQgpal,  aa  a  standard 

tree,  476. 
Umatittoa,  as  a  etaadard  tree, 

4r«. 

Uvaa,  management  of^  228,  352, 

v^naa  on,  to  remove,  527. 
iMgowg  tieea  and  ahmbs,  69. 
ladka,  cnltoie  of.   66,   107,  146, 

225,  242,  300,   350,  440 ;  best 

Made  of  propagating,  83 1 . 
laacfaaianltiaa.  cnUure  of,  13,  73, 

Hi.   158»  231,  246,  306,   354, 

417,446,  486,  534;  L.  arcuata, 

35. 
l«ttiMe,ealtiiTeof.  8,66, 107,  146, 

22a,  242,  800,  350,  412,  440. 
Lmeothoe,    apeciea  and  coltare, 

314 1  li.  polehra,  409. 
Levisia  rediriTa,  91. 
light,  ialhieiiee  of,  on  Tegetation, 

576. 
liiiaia,  calture  of,  484 ;  L.  lanci- 

lolhiin,  coltare  of,  13,  73,  114, 

153,  281,  247,  806,  355,  417, 

431,  446,  486,  534;   in  open 

C^^Mind,  575. 
une,  management  of,  144. 
Ugutsnlhemom,  tender  species  of, 

199. 
lixBBoehaxiB^   tender  spedes  of, 

199. 

arborenm,  280;   L.  trigj- 
1,407. 
Uqpid  manDTe  for  pot  plants,  882, 

188. 

rioe,  euHure  of,  66. 


Luianthus   q^lendena,    281  ;    L. 

acQtangoluA,  465;  L.  trijUdtu, 

466  ;  L.  tetragonus^  466. 
Lobelias,  cnltore  of,  150,  228, 244, 

303,  414,  484. 
Lotos  albidos,  167. 
Love  apples,  cnltore  of,  107,  146, 

22o. 
Loculias,  cnltore  of,  16,  75,  117, 

155,  233,   249,  308,  356,  418, 

448,  488,  535. 
Lnpinns  Ehrenbergii,  137. 
Lif9ionotu8  aUridtu,  133 ;  X.  longi- 

florus,  133,  525. 
Ljeopetdon,   eacolent  speeiea  of, 

475. 
Ljoopodinms,  cnltore  of,  16,  75, 

117,  154,  233,  249,  288,  308, 

418,  448,488,535. 
Ljonia,  species  and  cnltore,  313 ; 

L.  jamalcensiB,  37. 

Macromeria  ezaerta,  278. 

McJionia  glwaiacea,  38. 

Maize  or  Indian  com,  culture  of, 

336. 
Malyaoeoos  stove  plants,  16,  75, 

117,  155,  233,   249,   308,  356, 

418,  448,  488,  535. 
I  Manettias,  culture  of,  16,  75,  117, 

155,  233,   249,  808,  356,  418, 

448,  488,  536;  M.  bieolor,  289. 
Manures,  analysis  of  various,  492 ; 

chemical,  495. 
Manure  water  for  pot  plants,  832, 

388. 
Manuring,  philosophy  of,  479. 
March,  operations  for,  105. 
Marica  paludosa^  199. 
Marjoram,  culture  of,  66, 107,  146. 
Maradenia  macnlata,  277. 
May,  operations  for,  224. 
Maxillaria  nigresoens,  409. 
Medinilla  speciosa,  465. 
Medlars,  culture  of,  9, 108,  441. 
Megaclinium  velotinum,  299. 
Melastomas,  cultore  of,  16, 75, 117, 

155,   233,  249,  308,   856,  418, 

448,  488,  586;    M.  eximium, 

465. 
Melo-cacti,  culture  of,  16,  75,  117, 

155,  288,  249,  808,  856,  418, 

448,  488,  536. 
Melons,  culture  of,  10,  68,  109, 

149, 226,  248, 802,  851, 418, 441, 

432,  581 ;  groving  out  doors, 

186 ;  raising  from  cuttings,  329. 
Melodinns  monogynus.  279. 
Mesembryantbemums     for     the 

flower  garden,  201  ;   M.  pyro- 

pceum,  337. 
Meudon  pine-apples,  575. 
Mexican  pinuses,  hardiness  of,  286. 
Mignonette  in  pots,  18,  70,  73, 

114,  168,  281,   247,  306,   855, 

417,  443,  446,  486,  534 ;  in  bor- 
ders, 111,  150,  303. 
Mildew  on  fruit-trees,  185;  on  pot 

plants,  528. 
Mimulus,  culture  of,  70,  111,  150, 

228,  414,  448. 
Mimulus  glulinostu,  138  ;  M,  au- 

ranHacus,  188. 
Mint,  culture  of,  8, 107,  301 ;  foro- 

ing  of,  531. 
Morchella  eeculenta,  475. 
Morcea  Herberti,  206. 
Morel,  the,  475. 


Moroi  albns  mnltioanlis,  191. 

Morphology,  489. 

Moss  on  lawns,  to  remove,  156 ; 

on    fmit-trees,    188,    growing 

plants  in,  830;  growing  bnlba 

in,  222. 
Mountain  ash,  management  of,  148. 
Mulberries,  culture  of,  9,  148 ;  for 

silkworms,  191. 
Mulberry  trees  from  cuttings,  478. 
Mustard,  culture  of,  107,  225,  531. 
Mnsas,  culture  of,  10, 16,  68, 110, 
•    117,  149,  227,  288,   248,   245, 

308,  851,   356,   413,  418,  441, 

448,  488,  488,  581,  536. 
Mushrooms,    culture   of,  10,  68, 

109,    149,  227,  248,  302,   351, 

413,  441,  483,  531;    esculent^ 

described,  469. 

Narcissus,  culture  of,  228,  443. 

Narcissus,  Olenny  on  the,  220; 
select  varieties  of,  223. 

Nartheeium  Squamash,  90. 

Nasturtiums,  culture  of,  107, 147. 

Natural  history,  observations  in, 
41 ;  manner  of  studying,  43. 

Navarettia  squarroea,  522. 

Nectarine,  new — Stanwick,  96. 

Nectarine,  culture  of,  9,  67,  108, 
149, 226, 243, 301, 350, 412,  441, 
482 ;  forcing  of,  1 0, 68, 1 10, 149, 
227,  243, 302, 35 1 ,  413, 442, 483, 
531. 

Nelumbium,  speeiea  of,  199. 

Nepenthes,  culture  of,  16,  75,  117, 
155, 233, 249, 308, 356, 418, 448, 
488,  536 ;  N.  Rafflesiana,  165. 

Neptunia,  species  of,  199. 

Neriums,  culture  of,  16,  70,  117, 
15.5, 233, 249, 308, 357, 419, 488, 
536. 

New  Holland  plants,  culture  of, 
13,  73,  114,  153,  231,  247,  306, 
355,  417, 446, 486, 534 ;  pitcher 
plant,  13,  73, 114, 152, 2.50,  246, 
306,  354,  416,  445,  486,  533. 

New  plants  versus  old  plants,  460. 

New  Zealand  spinach,  culture  of, 
107,  225. 

Nightsoil,  analysis  of,  493. 

Nipbeea  alba-lineata,  136. 

November,  operations  for,  481. 

Nymphseas,  culture  of,  16,76,  117, 
155, 233, 249, 3(i8, 357, 419, 448, 
488,  536;  species  of,  200;  i^. 
Victoria,  92 ;  N.  gracilis,  408. 

Oak,  management  of,  143. 
Obeliscaria  Drummondii,  206. 
October,  operations  for,  439. 
OdontogloBsum  hastilabium,  86; 

O.  Wameri  purpuiatum,  209; 

0.  maxillare,  571. 
(Eceoclades  funalis,  208. 
(Enothera  MiBBOuriensis,for  flower 

beds,  384. 
Old  plants  versus  new  plants,  460: 
Olea  fragrans,  to  propagate  and 

flower,  335. 
Oncidiums,  cultore  of,  234,  249, 

309,  357,  419,  448,  489,  536; 

O.  unguicnfatum,  191. 
Onions,  culture  of,  8, 66, 107, 147, 

226,  242, 301,  850, 412, 440, 479. 
Onobrychis  radlata,  406. 
Ophrys  femim-equinum,  408;  0. 

tabanlfcra,  409. 
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Oran^efl,  enltnre  of,  10, 18, 78, 110, 
114, 149, 163,  231, 247, 306, 365, 
417, 442, 446, 483,  486, 631, 634. 

OH>ea  CurfisU,  209 ;  O.  maculosa, 
280 ;  0.  picto,  280. 

Orchard,  formation  and  manage- 
ment, 6;  soil,  6;  planting,  6, 
491. 

Orchid-honse,  management  of,  17, 
76,  117,  155, 233,  249,  808, 867, 
419,  448,  488,  636. 

Orchids,  soila  for,  17,  117,  284 ; 
mode  of  potting,  17;  baskets 
for,  76. 

Oryza  satlya  (rioe),  culture  of,  200. 

Osbeckia  canescens,  466. 

Oxalifl,  culture  of,  14,  73, 114, 163, 
231,  247,  306, 866. 417, 446, 486, 
634 ;  O.  natens,  200. 

Pseonia,  the  wild,  326 ;  P.  Moutan 

picta,  625. 
PaJmB,  culture  of,  16, 76, 117, 155, 

233, 249, 308, 867, 418, 448, 488, 

636. 
Pancratiunu,  culture  of,  16,  75, 

116, 164, 233, 248, 308, 367,  418, 

447,  488,  586. 
Pansies,  culture  of,  11,  70,  111, 

150, 228, 244, 303,  363,  414, 443, 

484;  panaiee  and  their  &ult0, 

283. 
Papaw  tree,  fruited,  188. 
Papiria  spiralis,  280. 
Papyrus  Antiquorum,  200. 
Parasitical    fimgi,    infecting    in- 
habited houses,  332. 
Parkeria  pteroides,  200. 
Parsley,  culture  of,  8,  66, 107, 147, 

226,  242,  301,  350,  412,  481. 
Parsnip,  culture  of,  8,  66, 107, 147, 

242,  350,  440^  481;  poisoning 
by,  336. 

Passiflora    kermesina    Lemiche- 

ziana,  36. 
Paztonia  rosea,  167. 
Peaches,  culture  of,  9, 67, 109, 148, 

226, 243, 301, 350,  412, 441, 482; 

forcing  of,  10,  68, 110, 149,  227, 

243,  302, 351, 413, 442, 483, 631. 
Peach  borders  and  walls,  274. 
Pears,  culture  of,  9,  67,  108,  148, 

226, 243, 801, 361, 412, 441, 482; 

grafting  on  quince  stocks,  479 ; 

economical   mode  of  growing, 

429. 
Pears,  new— Cholwell,  96,  Berga- 

mot  seckle,  564,  Doyenne  d'£t6, 

676. 
Peas,  culture  of,  8,  66,  107,  147, 

225,  242, 301,  850,  440,  481 ;  to 

preserve,  627 ;  transplanting  for 

early  crop?,  48 ;  thinning  when 

young,  333. 
Pea,  Egyptian,  185;  Fairbeard's 

Champion  of  England,  528. 
Pedilonum  Kuhlii,  465. 
Pelargoniums,  culture  of,  14,  73, 
i.    1 14, 153, 231, 247, 306, 355,  414, 

417, 446, 486, 534 ;  winter  flower- 

ing,  144 ;  descriptive  list  of  new 
' .  seedling,  462 ;   seedling,   190 ; 

P.  Lucia  rosea,  384 ;  plants  for 

Hhow,  384. 
Pentstemonminiatus,165;  P.  Gor- 
don!, 408;  P.  M'Ewani,  465;  P. 

gentianoidea  alba,  625. 
Perilomia  cordifolia,  166. 


Perennials,  culture  of,  72, 152, 352. 
Pergulariadf)  campanulaUif  136. 
Petunias,  culture  of,  244, 414. 
Phalangium  squamaah,  90. 
Pharbitia  cathartica,  166. 
Pholidota  chinensis,  626. 
Phycella  cyrtanthoides,  168;  P. 

ignea  corusca,  167 ;  P.  Herber- 

tiana,  276 ;  P.  brerituba,  278. 
I^yllocladus  trichomanoides,  24. 
Picea,  the  species  of,  and  their 

management,  339. 
Piooteee,  culture  of,  11,  70,  111, 

151,  228,  244, 303, 414, 443,484. 
Picturesque  sketches  of  creation, 

264. 
Pines,  the,  77, 124, 158. 
Pine  apples,  culture  of,  10,  68,110, 

149, 227, 243, 302, 351, 413, 442, 

483, 531 ;  growing  without  pots, 

284 ;  growing  in  open  air,  673. 
Pinks,  culture  of,  70,  112,  161, 

228,  244,  804,  862,  414,  443, 

484. 
Pink,  Glenny  on  the,  260,  pro- 
perties of,  250. 
Pinus,  the  species  and  manage- 
ment of,  77, 124, 158 ;  to  protect, 

70,  111,  228,  448  ;  unes  of,  144  ; 

Mexican,  286;   P.  Grenvilleso, 

92 ;  P.  Gordoniana,  93 :  P.  Win- 

cesteriana^  208. 
PistU  StraUotes,  200. 
Pitcher  plant,  16,  75,  117,  165, 

283,   249,   308,   356,  419,  448, 

488,  536. 
Pits  and  frames,  management  of, 

12,  71, 113, 151,  229,  245,  304, 

353,  415,  444,  485,  532. 
Pitmaaton  golden  pippin  apple, 

96. 
Plants  of  scripture,  377. 
Plant  potting,  868. 
Pleurophyllum  specioeum,  179. 
Plumbago  Larpentss,  572. 
Plums,  culture  of,  9,  67, 109,  148, 

226,   243,  302,  351,  412,  441, 

482. 
Plums,  new — Jefferson,  96 ;  Heine 

Claude  de  Bavey,  96 ;  Guthrie*B 

Apricot^  96. 
Podalyria     bnxifolia,    166;     P, 

glauca,  166. 
PodocarpuB,  the  species  of,  24. 
Pogogyne  multiflora,  466. 
Polemonium  cosruleum,  398;  P. 

reptans,  506. 
Polianthes,  culture  of,  16,  76, 117, 

155,  238,  249. 
Polyanthus,  culture  of,  11, 70, 112, 

151,  228,  443. 
Pontedera,  tender  species  of^  200. 
Poplar,    management    of,     144, 

principal  kinds  of,  390;  black 

Italian,  192. 
Potato,    wild,    in    Horticultural 

Society's  garden,  274. 
Potatoes,  culture  of,  8,  66,  107, 

147,  225,   242,   801,  412,  440, 

481. 
Potentilla   atrosanguinea    M'Na- 

biana,  36. 
Potting,  153,  232;  rationale  of, 

383. 
Practical  Education,  382. 
Productive   family  gardening: — 

potatoes,  859 ;  carrots,  860 ;  par- 
snips, 360  ;    beet -root,    8C0  ; 


Prodactire  family  gardeni&g,  {conf 
tinned:) 
onions,  360;  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, 861 ;  tnmipa,  361  ; 
cabbages,  861 ;  Scotch  kale,  362 ; 
savoys,  862;  Brussels  sprouts, 
362 ;  red  cabbage,  362 ;  scarlet 
beans,  862 ;  Haricot  beans,  362 ; 
broad  beans,  863 ;  celeiy,  363 ; 
leeks,  363 ;  aaparsgus,  363  ; 
cauliflower,  364;  broooli,  364; 
endive,  365;  sea  kale,  365; 
cucumber,  365  ;  vegetable  mar- 
row, 365;  lettuces  and  salads, 
365 ;  peas,  866;  rhubarb,  366  ; 
spinacn,  366. 

Primrose,  culture  of,  11,  70, 112, 
151,  443. 

Primulas,  Chinese,  culture  of,  14, 
78, 116, 163,  281,  247, 307 .855, 
417,  446,  486,  534 ;  P.  Mnnroi, 
165. 

Proteaa,  culture  of,  14,  73,  115, 
153,  231,  247,  307,  356,  417, 
446,  486,  534. 

Properties  of : — ^the  anemone,  33; 
calceolaria,  104  ;  ranunculus^ 
169 ;  tulip,  216 ;  hyacinth,  220  ; 
narcissus,  221  ;  pink,  250  ; 
fuchsia,  325 ;  Indian  acalea,  872 ; 
dahlia,  657. 

Prune,  how  to,  190. 

Purshine,  culture  of,  107, 147. 

Puya  Altensteinii  gigantea^  406. 

Quamaah,  the,  90. 
Queen  bees,  impregnation  of,  331. 
Quince  stocks  for  pears,  479. 
Quinces,  culture  of,  9. 

Bacine  amere,  the,  91. 

Badishes,  culture  of,  8,  66,  107, 

147,  226,   242,   301,   350,   412, 
440. 

Baisin  de  Calebre  Grape,  95. 
Bampion,  culture  of,  107, 147,  301. 
Handia  longUtyla,  465. 
Banunculus,  culture  of,  11, 70, 112, 

151,   245,   304,  352,  443,  484; 

how  to  grow  it,  237 ;  wild  species 

of,  453. 
Banunculus,  Glenny  on  the,  169. 
Baphistemma  pulchella,  136. 
Bape,  culture  of,  66,  107,   301, 

350. 
Baspberries,  culture  of,  9,  67, 109, 

148,  248,  302,   361,  441,  482; 
improvement  of,  607. 

Baspberrv,  new — Sclater*s  Mag- 
num fionum,  96;  large  fruited 
monthly,  655. 

Bed  cabbage,  culture  of,  350. 

Bed  spider,  44,  288,  527. 

Beine  Claude  de  Bavey  Plum,  96. 

Benovating  fruit-tree^,  274. 

Beverse  grafting  pear-trees,  274. 

Beviews : — 
Observations  in  Natural  History, 
(Jenyns)  41 ;  Banunculus,  how 
to  grow  it,  (l\so)  237 ;  observa- 
tions on  out-door  Grape  Tines, 
(F.N.)  238;  Picturesque  Sketches 
of  Creation,  (Ansted)  264  :  Bose 
Garden,  (Paul)  281 ;  Cyclopas- 
dia  of  Bible  Literature,  (Kitto) 
377 ;  Esculent  Funguses  of  Eng- 
land, (Badham)  420;  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Calendar,  (Mrs.  Lou- 
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Imi^  (eontinocd :) 
M459;  ¥UrftetB  and  their 
ImpaaHaBE,  (Anne  Pratt)  521 ; 
IM,  Gttden,  and  Woodland, 
ibM  FnU)  521  ;  T^^table 
Sdtei&ees  leed  for  the  Food  dT 
fti,  (Lnikester)  521. 

MBdeadroos  greenhouse;  cnl- 
sefif,  14,  73,  115,  158,  231, 
117.  307,  S55,  417,  446,  486, 
S4;  ^ododendxona,  proper 
Midoaa  for,  331 ;  R.  art>oreiim 
Fteooo,  29(3;    R.  jarranicnm, 

&riiu^  caltBse  of,  107,  147; 
isaag  of,  10,  68,  110,  488, 531. 

IfeVirbVodB,  575. 

&i,  oibMK  and  Tarietiea  of,  272. 

Uds.  taiUtn  of,  112^  352, 443. 

ka^alM,  coitnre  of,  16,  75, 
Hi,  154,  233,  249,  308,  357, 
41S,44S,488,  535. 

Im  Hnxiaonii,  fine  plant  oi^ 
S31;ILBDemoDfleflora,  407. 

UoBarj,  adture  of,  147. 

lasi,  hardT,  culture  of,  11,  70, 
lis,  151,  228,  245,  804,  352, 
414,  443,  484  ;  tender,  caliare 
*  14,  73,  115,  163,  231,  247, 
M7,  S55,  417,  486,  534 ;  grait- 
a^  1S2 ;  rtandardfl  of  the  dimb- 
Bf  mieiiea,  480 ;  Bose  forcing, 
131 ;  Bote  garden,  281 ;  double 
idloir,  240. 

Sai&eckia  Dnunmondi],  206. 

Sttlias,  coltare  of,  15,  74,  116, 
154,  232,  248,  307,  356,  418, 
44i,4S7, 535 ;  R. Sabiniana,  167, 
1  Pludieana^  277. 

lait  on  Don,  to  prereni,  190. 

teohbhizas,  coltare  of,  234,  249, 

»$,  357,  419,  448,  488,  536; 

S.  mhtittnin,  278,  524. 
Si^  gnfting;    adyantages   of, 
.     tit 

lig^cahiae  of,  66, 107, 147. 
kpteia,  tender  spedea  of,  201. 
Smtieeiera/rutieoBay  136. 
Wfr,  caltnre  of,  66,  107,  147, 

440  482 
Miitfnfc  enltoieof,  8,  66,  301, 

SSt,  412,  440 ;  forcing  of,  10, 

^  110,  488. 
hE^oria  adiantifolia,  23. 
Uvin^eoltiue  of,  14, 74, 115, 153, 

281.  247,   307,  866,  414,  417, 

446,  487,    534;    S.  leucantha, 

49#;  &  eonfertiflora,  496;    S. 

fipponlaflora,    572;    8,    grata, 

$72. 
hfcoehilmi  fnsco-lnteos,  207. 
SwwT,  caltore  oi,  66, 147. 
Swoji,  caltare  of,  8,  66, 107, 147, 

242,  301,  350,  440. 
BoiftBga  umbrosa,  aalan  edging, 

70;  g.  geranoides,  267. 
'  '  lee^ts,  to  kiU,  286. 

-nmner  bean,  roots  of,  189. 
Pelargoniiun   for  winter 

ing,  287. 

foptnathns  Drommondii,  279. 
wm,  spring  flowering,  520;  S. 

8dater*B  Magaum  Bonum  rasp- 

Wiy,  96. 
Beononen^  ealtnre  of,   66,  107, 

147, 482. 


Sentelluriaineamata,  85 ;  S.  Ten- 

tenatii,  87 ;   8,  eplendefis,  166 ; 

S.  cordifolia,  166. 
Sea  kale,  forcing  of,  10,  68,  110, 

147,  482 ;  culture  of,  107,  225, 

242. 
Seedling    plants,    transplanting, 

527. 
Seeds,  genuineness  of,  76,  286 ; 

pieserration  of,  480. 
September,  opeiations  for,  411. 
Serioocarpus  solidaginens,  38. 
Senioe  tree,  109. 
ShallotB,  culture  of,  66,  107,  242, 

301,  440,  482. 
Shrubbery,  management   of,  10, 

69, 110,  160,  227,  244,  352,  418, 

442,  483. 
Shrubs,  transplanting  of,  440. 
Silkwor  m  profitable  management 

of,  191. 
SilTer  firs,  889. 
Slphocampylns,  microstoma,  165; 

S.  glandulosa^  526. 
Skirret^  culture  of,  66, 107, 147. 
Sloping  banks  for  early  culture, 

188. 
Slugs,  to  destroy,  10. 
Small  fruits,  improvement  of,  606. 
Smithea  purpurea,  136. 
Snowdrops,  culture  of,  11. 
Soils  for  ^tting,  72,  74. 
Solanumiasminoides,  299. 
Soot,  analysis  of,  494. 
Sorrel,  culture  of,  66, 107. 
Spsetlum,  the,  91. 
Spinach,  culture  of,  8,  66, 107, 147, 

225,  242,   301,   860,   412,  440, 

482 ;  New  Zealand,  culture  of, 

107,  225. 
Spiranthes,  British  species,  327. 
Spima  pubescens,  207 ;    S.  pru- 

nifolia  flore-pleno,  207. 
Spontaneous  generation,  426. 
Sprekelia  formoeissima,  138. : 
Spruce  firs,  268. 
Standard  erergreen  trees  for  Italian 

gardens,  476. 
Stamhopeas,  culture  of,  166,  234, 

249,   809,  367,  419,   448,  489, 

636. 
Stanwick  nectarine,  96. 
Stapelias,  culture  of,  14,  74, 116, 

168,  231,  247,  807,  366,   417, 

446,  487,  634. 
Stapelia  Curtisii,  209;   S.  pulri- 

nata,  278 ;   S.  radiata,  279 ;  S. 

maculosa,  279;   S.  picta,  280; 

S.  el^ians,  280. 
Statice  ezimia,  92;    S.  sinuata^ 

279. 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  206 ;   cul- 
ture of,  289. 
Sternbergia  colchiciflora,  94;   S. 

americana,  279. 
Stocks  for  grafting,  9. 
Stocks,  German  culture  of,  11,  70, 

112,228,  245,  804,852,414,443. 
Stoke  Park  pippin  apple,  96. 
Strawberries,    culture    in    open 

ground,  109,  148,  226,  243,  802, 

361,  418,  441 ;  forcing  of,  10, 

69, 110,  149,  227,  361, 413,  442, 

483,  631 ;  summary  of  culture, 

191. 
Strawberry   new :  —  Bicton,    96 ; 
I     Austen*B  Scarlet,  665;  Alpine, 

430 ;  improvement  of,  607. 


Stove,  maiugement  of,  15, 74, 115, 
163,  232,  248, 307,366,417,447, 
487,  635;  temperature  of,  16, 
74, 116, 163,  232,  248,  307,  355, 
417,  447,  487,  635. 

Strobilanthes  Sabiniana,  166. 

Sumach,  culture  of,  272. 

Sundews,  culture  and  varieties  of, 
268. 

Sun  rose,  culture  and  varieties  of, 
180. 

Swainsona  Greyana,  37. 

Sweet  Montmorency  cherry,  189. 

Sweet  peas,  culture  of  70,  112, 
228. 

Sweet  William,  culture  of,  70, 112, 
358,  443. 

Sycamore,  management  of,  148. 

Tagetes  lucida,  138. 

Tansy,  culture  of,  66, 147. 

Tarragon,  culture  of,  66, 147. 

Tazacese  :  —  Taxus,  20 ;  Torreya, 
22 ;  Salisburia^  28 ;  Podocarpus, 
24 ;  Daciydium,  24 ;  Phyllocla- 
dus,  24. 

Taxus,  the  species  and  manage- 
ment of,  20. 

Tea  culture  in  India,  381. 

Telipogon  obovatns,  278. 

Tetranema  mexicana,  434. 

Thalia  dealbata,  201. 

Theobroma  cacao,  fruited,  189. 

Thibaudia  pulcherrima,  298. 

Thrift  for  edgings,  112. 

Thrips,  to  destroy,  234. 

Thunbeigias,  culture  of,  16,  76, 
117,  165,  233,  249,  308,  367, 
419,  448,  488,  586 ;  the  species 
and  their  culture,  S86. 

Thyme,  culture  of,  67, 108. 

Tigridias,  culture  of,  70, 112,  228, 
239 ;  T.  HerbeHi,  206 ;  T.  con- 
chiflora  Watkinaoni,  209. 

Tillandsia  bulbosa  picta,  80. 

Timber,  planting  and  manage- 
ment of,  46. 

Tobacco  water,  48. 

Tomatoes,  culture  of,  107,  146, 
226,  412. 

Torenia  aaiatica,  376. 

Torreya  taxifolia,  22. 

Transparent  cloth,  234. 

Transplanting  trees  and  shrubs, 
69 ;  large  trees,  478. 

TrapS;,  tender  species  of,  201. 

Trees,  management  of,  143. 

Trichomanes  radicans,  186;  T. 
•candena,  186 ;  T.  diaphanum, 
136;  T,  speciasum,  136;  T, 
brevisetum,  136;  T.alatum,  136; 
T,  pyxidiferum,  136. 

Trichonema  subpalustre,  406;  T. 
Pylium,  406. 

TricJiosporum  radicans,  133;  T, 
pulchrum,  138;  T.  albidum, 
133  ;  T.  grandiflorus,  183. 

Triptilion  spinosum,  668. 

Tri tenia  aurea»  671. 

Tropodolums,  culture  of,  14,  74, 
115,  163,  231,  247,  287,  307, 
365,  417,  446,  487,  634  ;  T.  spe- 
ciosum,  381,  465;  T.  umbella- 
tum,  672. 

Truffles,  the,  476 ;  tmlTe  culture, 
674. 

Tuberclbarium,475 ;  T.  albideum, 
476. 
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Tnberotei,  culture  of,  1(  7^,  117, 

165,  283,  249. 
Tulips,  culture  of,  11, 70, 112, 150, 

228,  245,  804,  352,  414,  443, 

484;   early  yarieties  for  poto, 

223. 
Tulip,  Glenny  on  the,  210. 
Turfing  fruit-tree  borders,  288. 
Turnips,  culture  of,  67,  108, 147, 

225,  242,   801,   350,  412,  440, 

482 ;  turnip  greens,  forcing,  189 ; 

border  yellow,  575. 

Urine,  human,  analysis  of,  494; 

cows',  analysis  of,  494. 
Uropetalum  serotinum,  88. 

Yallota  purpurea^  188. 

Yandas,  culture  of,  284,  249,  809, 
357,  419,  448,  488,  586;  V. 
Batemanni,  86 ;  V.lisaochiloides, 
36 ;  V.  Lowei,  277 ;  V.  cristate, 
298 ;  V.  violacea,  299 ;  V.  tri- 
color, 571. 

Vegetable  marrow,  culture  of,  147, 
225,  242 ;  to  cook,  836. 

Vegetable  substances  used  as  food 
by  man,  521 ;  vegetable  panir 
sitism,  575;  Tegetables,  to  pre- 
senre,  527;  influence  of  light 
on,  576. 

Verbenas,  propagation  of,  414 ;  as 
a  clump  plant,  468,  484. 

Vermin  in  hothouses,  to  remote, 
886. 

Veronica  speciosa  as  a  standard, 
190;  V.  Benthami,  548;  V. 
odora,  549 ;  V.  eUiptica»  549. 


Vesurins  pippin  apple,  188. 

Viburnum  pUcatum,  409 1  V.  ma- 
crocephalum,  410 ;  V.  rugosum, 
572. 

Victoria  regia,  92, 201 ;  F.  reguia, 
92 ;   V,  Ormiana,  92. 

Villarsia,  lender  species  of,  201. 

Vincas,  culture  of,  16,  76,  117, 
155,  288,  249,  808,  857,  419, 
448,  488,  586. 

Vines,  culture  on  walls,  9,  67, 
109,  148,  226,  248,  802,  851, 
413,441,482 ;  forcing,  in  houses, 
10,  68, 110, 149,  227,  244,  304, 
851,  413,  442,  488,  581;  out- 
door,  observations  on,  288. 

Vineries,  construction  of,  574, 

Violets,  culture  of,  11,  70,  112, 
151,  228,  804,  444 ;  forcing  of, 
12. 

Wall  trees,  philosophy  of  training, 
479. 

Wall  fruits,  to  preserve,  528. 

Wallflowers,  culture  of,  11,  229, 
353,  414. 

Walnuts,  culture  of,  109  ;  walnut- 
trees  from  cuttings,  478. 

Wardian  cases,  12,  71,  113,  151, 
229,  245,  804,  853,  415,  444, 
485,  532 ;  for  aquatics,  288. 

Water-cress,  culture  of,  147,  412. 

Water  lilies  (exotic),  culture  of, 
16,  76,  117, 155,  233,  249,  308, 
357,  419,  488,  536. 

Watering  plants,  115. 

Waterboig  cans,  improvement  in, 
816. 


Weeds,  should  be  destroyed,  76. 

Wild  spring  flowers : —  Winter 
aconite,  128 ;  anemone,  128. 

Wild  cherry,  management  of,  143. 

Wild  vegetables,  285. 

Willow,  management  of,  143. 

Window  gardening,  11,  70,  112, 
151,  229,  245,  304,  858,  414, 
444,  484,  532. 

Winter  crops,  culture  of,  8. 

Winter  aconite,  123. 

Winter  eress,  147. 

Wire  worm,  suggestions  for  de- 
stroying, 834. 

Wistaria  sinensis,  187. 

Witsenia  corymbose,  88, 

White's  pine-apple  apple,  96. 

Woodlice,  to  destroy,  156. 

Worms  on  lawns,  to  r^nove,  627. 

Wormwood,  culture  of,  108, 147. 

WuUenia  Amherstiana^  522. 

Xiphidium  gigantanm,  85. 

Yucca  flaccida>  88. 

Zenobia^  species  and  culture,  818. 
Zephyranthus  mesochloa,  279  ;  Z. 

sessilis  Ackermanni,  279 ;  Z.  s. 

striata,  280;    Z.  s.  verecunda, 

280;  Z.  Jhummondii,  279  ;  Z. 

Candida^    280;    Z,  verectmda, 

280. 
Zingiber  amaricans,  524. 
Zygopetalum  tricolor,  86. 


EaRATUM.— Page  522,  for  Siffochloa  read  JCgochloa. 
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HOBTICULTURAL    PUBSUITS{ 


CowptB  nasi  haTc  been  s  gardener  ;  none 
!■  I  Horticnltarist  at  heart  could  have  con* 
^"t'fiK  beaatifal  ideas  which  are  breathed 
■najMnteoce  of  the  above  quotatJOD.  No 
<ttabo  had  not  experienced  the  calm  delight 
■iang  fiwn  the  contemplation  of  hia  plot  of 
piwi  cwild  liave  bo  happily  enforced  the 
■'"■-gw  of  cultivating  the  soil,  nor  have 
i>  comprebenftive  a  lesson  in  so  few  and 
WplaBing  words.  They  form  a  text  from 
"WidiTine  might  preach  a  lengthy  sermon, 
■•"■Inch  a  lecturer  might  dilate  for  hours. 
iKidrutageE  of  study,  the  practical  prepa- 
""  of  the  ground  for  its  work,  the  proper 
of  inbjects  for  the  situations  and  soil, 
■  aiity  of  cherishing  industry  among  the 
*l™g  cluees,  and  affording  them  the  means 
*aj(ying  their  recreatiTe  labour^  are  all 
l™7  »iBi  prettily  laid  before  ns  in  the  most 
■™»g  form.  Who  can  read  these  few  line* 
"I'M"  comprehending  in  the  picture  the 
T'Kijitein  of  allotment  and  cottage  garden- 
's' And  what  is  more  charming  to  the  prince 
■Jl  I'm  peasant  than  a  well  kept  parterre  ; 
^  awe  lovely  to  the  eye  and  fragrant  to 
■Strose  than  the  flowers  with  which  it  is 
"^gled  ?  In  the  very  depth  of  winter  a 
^Bnny  days  bring  out  some  straggling 
■WTIo  aid  the  more  Maple  occupant  of  the 
*'"'■  The  laurustinas,  which  begins  to 
^  ill  siowy  hunches  even  before  Christ- 
••iWinito  invite  all  other  beauties  to  follow 
■'Urople.  The  Christmas  ruse  at  his  feet 
'*'''  tiiai  in  whtten>»a,  and  seems  to  say  be 


AND   ADVJJITAGES. 

shall  not  bhiom  alone ;  while  the  cornl  and 
golden  berries  of  the  holly  shine  above  and 
brighten  the  scene.  January  scarcely  passes, 
unless  in  very  dreary  teasonK,  without  opening 
some  truant  wall-flower  or  primrose  before  its 
time.  February  adds  snow-drops,  daffodils, 
polyanthuses,  primroeea,  and  crocuses,  all  of 
which  become  plentiful  in  Mareh  ;  and  April 
brings  forth  the  auricula,  the  hyacinth,  early 
tnlip,  narcissus,  jonquil,  and  crown -impe- 
rial, and  a  bevy  of  beauties,  which  vie 
with  each  other  in  brilliance  and  in  fragrance. 
And  now  conies  Mfiy,  with  her  thousand 
blossoms  of  all  hues  aod  scents.  The  gaudy 
tulip  now  ascends-  he^  throne  as  Queen  of 
May  flowers.  Aneitones  and  ranunculuses 
carpet  their  respective  beds  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  June  brings  forth 
the  rose,  which  on  the  dwarf  bush,  or  the 
stately  standard,  or  covering  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  is  alike  beautiful,  and  with  its  humble 
companion,  the  pink,  sheds  its  odour  in  all 
directions ;  and  thus  we  might  proceed  through 
the  whole  year,  noticing  the  carnaliou  and 
picotee,  and  the  thousand  summer  flowers, 
which  in  rapid  succession  fill  up  their  respec- 
tive months,  until  the  dahlia,  the  Michaelmas* 
d^siea,  and  other  autumnal  flowers  are  cut 
off  by  the  frosts,  with  which,  however,  the 
gay  chrysanthemum  has  a  st&nd-up  fight,  and 
to  the  last  braves  the  worst  weather  in  the 
borders,  as  if  determined  to  see  all  other  beau- 
ties out.  But  even  now  the  wmter  aconite, 
the  autumnal  crocus,  and  the  Stembergia  luiea 
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begin  their  reigiv  in  purple  and  yellow  gran- 
deur ;  and  scarcelj  one  solitary  day  in  the 
year  is  the  well-kept  garden  deserted.  If  it 
be  not  a  grateful  task  to  tend  all  these  still  more 
grateful  subjects,  we  hardly  know  where  to 
seek  one.  But  if  the  garden  yields  all  these 
sources  of  delight  in  flowers,  it  is  but  a  tithe 
of  its  value,  as  compared  with  its  fruits  and 
vegetables  ;  and  who  is  there  to  be  found 
indifferent  to  the  productions  he  can  take  from 
his  own  cultivated  spot  ?  Is  there  a  single 
vegetable  to  be  purchased,  that  we  eat  with 
the  relish  that  accompanies  a  dish  of  one's  own 
growing  ?  What  so  sweet  as  peas  of  one's 
own  gathering,  or  cabbages  of  one's  own 
cutting  ?  What  fruit  so  palatable  as  that  from 


our  own  trees  ?  Aod  when  att  tiik  pleasure 
can  be  provided  for  tite  humbte  cottager,  how 
culpable  must  be  the  laan  who  negkcts  any  of 
the  means  in  his  power  lo  promote  that  object  ? 
Cowper  is  right :  his  words  should  be  printed 
in  letters  of  gold.  They  should  be  faimliar  aa 
nurseiy-rhymes  ;  they  should  be  written  on 
the  opening  page  of  every  school-book  ;  they 
should  be  engraven  on  the  memory.  If 
anything  can  make  a  man  industrious,  and 
contented,  and  hi4>pyy  it  is  a  garden  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  impressed  upon  his  mind  too  early, 
that  he  should  teach  others,  and,  so  far  as  hd 
can,  enable  others,  to  enjoy  that  which  is  so 
conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  moral  and 
social  comfort  of  all  around  them. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  ; 

THEIR  FORMATION  AXD  MAJB^AGEMENT. 


The  principal  considerations  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  are  situation,  enclo- 
sure, drainnge,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
disposition  of  the  surface  ;  and  whether  the 
area  be  large  or  small,  these  particulars  will 
equally  require  attention. 

Situation. — The  very  best  situation  and 
aspect  for  a  kitchen  garden,  is  one  moderately 
elevated,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east 
by  distant,  not  contiguous  trees.  No  place  is 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  the  slope  of 
a  hill  facing  the  south-west,  backed  on  the 
north  by  thick  plantations  at  a  moderate  dis-* 
tance,  and  sheltered  on  the  east  by  less  dense 
and  more  distant  belts  of  trees.  When  such 
a  situation  cannot  be  obtained,  the  nearer  it 
can  be  approached  the  better. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance than  situation,  because,  whatever  its 
nature  may  be,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  bulk  of 
it  resting  on  the  subsoil,  it  may  be  altered  and 
improved.  What  is  called  a  deep  free  loam  is 
the  most  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  the 
nearer  that  inferior  soib  can  be  made  to  as- 
similate to  that,  the  better.  Generally,  heavy 
soils  are  preferable  to  light  ones,  that  is  to  say, 
clay  soils  are  better  than  those  of  a  sandy 
nature,  as  being  of  a  more  holding  character, 
and  thus  capable  of  sustaining  better  crops  ; 
but  they  involve  a  greater  amount  of  labour  in 
their  complete  ameUoration. 

Enclosure. — All  gardens  should  be  enclosed 
by  durable  fences,  as  these  not  only  afford 
shelter  from  the  winds,  but  they  are  also 
valuable  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  bringing 
to  maturity  the  many  choice  fruits  which  a 
garden  should  contain .  For  this  latter  purpose, 
nothing  is  so  good  as  a  brick  wall ;  and  where 
the  situation  and  the  space  admit,  it  should 


be  placed  a  short  distance  within  the  bound- 
ary, so  that  both  sides  may  be  available  for 
the  training  of  fruit  trees  ;  the  outer  boundary 
may   then   consist   of  a  compact    hedge   or 
wooden  fence,  or  both  conjointly.     The  slip 
of  ground  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  may 
be  thirty  feet  wide  or  more,  and  will  be  usefid 
for  vegetable  crops,  the  varieties  of  aspect 
being  turned  to  account  in  keeping  up  a  suc- 
cession. The  height  of  the  wall  will  of  course 
have  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  and 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the 
enclosed  space,  as  a  very  high  wall  should  not 
be  built  around  a  small  area :  whatever  height 
in  connexion  with  the  situation  may  be  judged 
most  proper,  the  training  of  the  frnit  trees 
must  be  adapted  to  it     From  ten  to  twelve 
feet  is  a  usual  and  convenient  height  if  the 
area  is  considerable,  and  this  is  little  enough 
for  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  highest  por- 
tion of  the  wall  should  be  across  the  north  side 
of  the  ground,  first,  because  it  forms  a  protec- 
tion from  the  north  winds ;   and,  secondly, 
because  it  presents  a  greater  surface  to  the 
southern  aspect,  which  is  so  very  desirable  for 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  other  choice  fruits ; 
this  part  is  the  better,  if  as  much  as  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  will 
be  variable,  according  to  their  height,  and  the 
degree  of  exposure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  walls  should  be  built  parallel  with  the 
surface,  and  not  necessarily  upon  a  true  level  ; 
if  the  surface  does  not    incline   too   much, 
they  are  best  when  parallel  to  it.     Whether 
or  not  the  space  to  be  enclosed  is  of  even  out- 
line, the  walls  should  be    built   ift  straight 
portions.      Various   contrivances  have  been 
recommended  with  the  view  of  afiprding  addi- 
I  tional  shelter  to  the  trees,  such  as  building  the 
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fA  19  an  nndulating  form,  and  with  square 
wDwes  lod  again  with  angular  projections, 
k6ere  b  no  advantage  resulting  from  these 
iaoes.  Sometimes,  where  the  refinements 
tfgvdeiung  are  carried  to  a  great  height,  the 
lis  are  provided  with  fiues,  for  the  purpose 
ivansiiog  them  ;  these  flued  walls  seem  ori- 
■idij  to  have  been  intended  for  accelerating 
Be  trees  in  the  spring,  but  for  this  purpose 
^  ire  worse  than  useless,  as  they  only 
BBte  them  into  growth  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
frii^  fhtfts.  In  our  cold  and  variable  climate, 
■d  walla  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  case  of 
ht  BKire  tender  fruits,  in  assisting  to  ripen 
k  Toong  wood  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
nish  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  autumn 
mm  militates  against  :  this  is,  however, 
a  b^ore  remarked,  one  of  the  refinements 
if  gardening,  and  is,  besides,  somewhat  ex- 


K  walls  are  not  erected,  the  best  substitute 
■  &  stoat  dose  wooden  fence,  as  high  as  cir- 
^stances  will  admit.  This  will  also  serve 
a  inciter  for  fruit  trees,  but  is  inferior  to  a 
[dl,  as  ^  wood  does  not  absorb  heat  like 
Ucb,  and,  consequentlj,  its  surface  not  re- 
heat like  that  of  the  wall,  has  less 
on  the  grovrth  of  the  tree  :  it,  how- 
',  secures  to  the  trees  all  the  advantages  of 
ib^.  Where  gardens  are  surrounded  only 
^kdg^  or  low  open  wood  fences,  the  more 
Mer  fruits  most  be  dispensed  with« 

Drmoffen —  A  garden  should  be  well 
^obed;  and  as  luxuriant  crops  of  well- 
vegetables  can  only  be  secured  by 
of  deep  cultivation,  so  it  is  necessary 
approach  at  least  to  what  is  called  deep 
diould  be  adopted.  The  main  or 
drains  should  seldom  be  less  than 
fcl  feel  deep,  and  the  smaller  or  collecting 
faim  ought  to  be  three  or  four  feet  deep,  the 
4N|cr  of  the  two  being  proper  for  heavy  soils, 
tii  the  shallower  for  gravelly  ones.  If  the 
is  small,  one  main  drain  along  the 
win  be  enough,  but  where  the  area  is 
there  should  be  two  or  three  of 
A  proper  and  convenient  outlet  must 
hadected,  and  this  will  usually  be  found  at 
[Iblowest  point :  if  the  ground  is  sloping,  this 
Mttidoai  present  any  difficulty,  but  in  cases 
mre  the  ground  is  level  or  nearly  so^  it  will 
[It  oeeessary  to  dontrive  the  drains  so  that 
jlkte  naj  be  a  sufficient  Ml  to  carry  off  the 
^waAer.  The  smaller  drains  should  gradually 
c  ar  iall  into  the  larger  ones.  Tile  drains 
fR^erableto  any  others,  being  more  dura- 
Ikk  The  distance  between  the  smaller  drains 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
;  if  the  latter  is  clay,  they  will  re- 
to  be  nearer  in  proportion,  clay  being 
fMBotive  of  moisture  ;  but  if  sand  or  gravel, 
ftey  may  be  mnch  farther  apart.   In  ordinary 


clay  soils  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  at  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  apart,  while  in  more  porous 
soils  they  may  be  as  much  as  thirty  feet 
asunder.  In  draining  a  garden,  however,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  best  to  eiT 
on  the  side  of  providing  eflScient  drainage,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  tlian  that  a 
badly  drained  garden  will  be  an  unfruitful  one. 
Besides  this  regular  series  of  drains  all  over 
the  garden,  a  drain  should  run  along  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  of  the  gravel  walks, 
communicating  at  proper  and  convenient 
places  with  the  main  drains.  If  it  be  a  walled 
garden,  and  borders  for  fruit  trees  are  to  be 
formed,  these  too  must  have  a  proper  series  of 
drains,  also  connected  with  the  main  or  con- 
ducting drains. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil, — When  the  drain- 
age is  completed,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare 
the  soil,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  reception 
of  crops.  The  details  of  this  operation  will 
be  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal soil.  If  it  be  a  free  deep  loam,  it  will 
require  no  other  preparation  than  a  deep  and 
regular  trenching,  which  should  be  alike  per- 
formed over  the  whole  area.  Trenching  will 
also  be  necessary  whatever  the  natural  soil 
may  be,  but  according  to  its  nature  various 
additions  or  reductions  wiU  have  to  take  place. 
Thus,  if  the  soil  be  close  and  adhesive,  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  clay,  it  will  be  proper 
to  remove  some  of  the  most  stubborn  of  this 
day,  and  replace  it  by  coarse  sandy  soil, 
charred  clay  soil,  or  indeed  any  materials  of 
a  porous  nature  ;  a  mixture  of  such  materials 
may  be  used,  as  for  instance  fine  coal  ashes, 
small  charcoal,  road  sand,  (if  silicious,)  or 
burnt  earth  or  refuse  of  any  kind.  Where 
the  soil  is  a  less  stubborn  kind  of  clay,  a  good 
dressing  of  sandy  loam  or  any  sandy  earth 
will  modify  it  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for 
the  crops.  The  quantity  of  materials  to  be 
added  to  the  original  soil  must  depend  on  the 
degree  of  modification  required,  or  the  quantity 
of  material  within  reach ;  if  the  latter  be 
abundant,  and  the  soil  requires  a  good  deal  of 
alteration,  from  six  inches  to  a  fojt  in  thick- 
ness may  be  used,  either  removing  or  not,  as 
may  seem  best,  the  same  or  a  less  amount  of 
the  clay.  It  is  seldom  that  the  thorough 
modification  of  unsuitable  soils  can  be  effected 
at  once  ;  it  is  a  work  of  gradual  improvement, 
every  opportunity  of  aiding  which  should  be 
turned  to  account.  Even  stubborn  soils  be- 
come a  good  deal  modified  simply  by  the 
operations  of  culture,  if  properly  performed  ; 
the  trenching  of  the  soil  frequently,  and  the 
exposing  of  the  surface  in  ridges  to  the  action 
of  frost,  wind,  rain  and  sun,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  opportunity  offers, 
are  especially  efficacious ;  and  besides  this,  the 
frequent  practice  of   hoeing  deeply  during 
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rjummer,  and  occasioDally  of  lightly  forking 
up  the  surface,  materially  assist  in  the  process 
of  amelioration.  Such  soils,  that  is,  heavy 
soils,  should  never  he  allowed  to  get  at  all 
consolidated  for  want  of  trenching,  forking  up, 
and  deep  hoeing  ;  and  another  very  essential 
point  is  to  avoid  trampling  on  the  ground,  or 
working  it,  when  in  a  wet  and  adhesive  state. 
Whenever  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  wet 
enough  to  become  pasty  by  trampling  on  it, 
digging  and  trenching,  and  other  operations 
connected  with  its  improvement,  should  be 
postponed;  for  if,  while  in  this  state,  the  earth 
is  turned  over,  and  the  pasty  surface  placed 
underneath,  or  if  any  of  these  operations  are 
then  continued,  any  previous  advance  that 
may  have  been  made  towards  improvement 
will  be  set  aside,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil 
rendered  equally  bad  as  at  first.  The  addi- 
tion of  manure,  too,  assists  greatly  in  im- 
proving the  mechanical  texture  of  heavy  soils, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  applied  in  a 
long  littery  state,  and  before  it  is  too  much 
decayed.  Deep  draining,  trenching,  the  addi- 
tion of  porous  materials,  and  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  various  operations  of  culture 
above  mentioned,  will,  in  a  Short  time,  com- 
plete the  amelioration  and  in>provement  of 
the  most  stubborn  soils  ;  and  such  soils  when 
so  improved  will  be  found  to  produce  excel- 
lent culinary  crops. 

The  improvement  of  sandy  soils  is  a  very 
different  mattei',  as  regards  the  details  ;  for 
though,  in  their  case,  thorough  drainage  and 
deep  trenching  are  indispensable,  yet  instead 
of  adding  porous  materials,  those  of  an  adhe- 
sive quality  are  required.  Neither  do  any 
injurious  results  follow  from  operating  on  soils 
of  this  class  wlien  in  a  wet  state,  or  rather 
soon  after  they  have  been  wetted,  for  the 
ready  passage  they  afford  for  the  water  soon 
renders  them  comparatively  dry.  To  improve 
the  texture  of  such  soils,  what  is  known  as 
stiff  or  heavy  loam,  and  marl,  should  be 
applied,  and  in  quantity  just  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  sandiness  of  the  original  soil. 
To  such  soils,  long  littery  dung  should  never 
be  applied,  as  it  would  tend  only  to  make 
them  still  more  porous,  from  which  cause 
they  are  at  all  times  liable  to  suffer  during 
the  hot  dry  weather  of  summer.  They  are 
much  benefited  in  summer,  during  continuous 
drought,  by  the  occasional  use  of  various  saline 
manures,  diluted  and  applied  in  a  liquid  state, 
for  these  have  a  material  influence  in  keeping 
them  in  a  moistened  condition.  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  that  the  improvement  both  of  heavy 
and  light  soils  for  gardening  purposes,  consists 
in  assimilating  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
free  open  loamy  soils,  already  stated  to  be  the 
best  natui'al  soils  for  the  purpose. 

Disposition  ofthemrface, — The  more  simple 


the  arrangement  of  a  kitchen  garden,  the  mo 
convenient  will  it  be  found  in  the  subsequc 
cropping  of  the  ground.  The  exact  dispoe 
tion  of  the  surface,  that  is,  the  position  at 
number  of  walks,  borders,  vegetable  quarter 
&c.  must  depend  on  the  form  and  size  of  tl 
area.  If  it  be  a  square  or  a  parallelograr 
(the  two  most  convenient  forms,)  a  walk  shoui 
extend  round  it  at  a  distance  from  the  wal 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  garden  ;  an 
if  the  garden  be  of  considerable  size,  anothc 
should  lead  through  the  centre,  and  niaj  I 
once  or  twice  intersected,  if  the  space  is  ei 
tensive  enough  to  render  these  means  of  conr 
munication  necessary.  The  borders  next  tl 
fence  extending  all  round,  should  be  at  least  f 
wide  as  the  height  of  the  fence,  or  they  ma 
be  wider ;  thus,  if  the  wall  is  ten  feet  hig! 
the  border  may  be  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide 
and  even  if  the  fence  be  a  low  one,  it  shouI 
not,  if  there  is  space,  be  Less  than  from  six  t 
ten  feet  wide.  These  boi'ders  according  t 
their  aspect  are  exceedingly  convenient  fc 
accelerating  or  retarding  particular  crops.  Th 
walks  should  never  be  less  than  three  fee 
wide  in  small  gardens,  and  are  better  six  o 
eight  feet  wide,  if  there  is  ^oom. 

The  border  all  round  next  the  fence,  an 
the  walk  next  to  it,  being  set  off«  the  size  c 
the  central  portion  of  the  garden  must  deter 
mine  the  necessity  of  having  a  central  walii 
If,  after  the  central  walk  is  set  out,  ther 
would  remain  about  forty  feet  in  width  01 
each  side  between  it  and  the  boundary  widi 
already  spoken  of,  it  would  be  convenient  t< 
have  one  formed  ;  but  if  the  space  would  b 
much  less  than  this,  it  would  not  be  necessar 
on  the  ground  of  convenience,  and  would  onl; 
be  wasting  some  of  the  best  part  of  the  ground 
This,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  mere  poin 
of  taste  and  convenience ;  but  generally  it  wil 
be  found  that  a  central  walk  is  not  necessary. 

The  area  of  a  kitchen  garden  thus  become 
divided  into  four  parts :: — the  wall  border,  th< 
gravel  walks,  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  thi 
narrow  borders  between  these  and  the  walks 
The  wall  borders  should  slope  slightly  towardi 
the  walk,  from  what  is  to  be  the  ground  leve 
at  the  base  of  the  wall;  they  should  never  hi 
occupied  with  heavy  or  deeply-rooting  crops 
that  draw  much  nourishment,  as  this  woulc 
impoverish  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  whicl 
are  frequently  the  most  valuable  part  of  tin 
garden  stock.  It  is  not  desirable  to  dig  ver} 
deeply,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  roots  of  tb< 
trees  ;  and  whatever  crops  are  planted,  shoulc 
be  placed  at  more  than  the  ordinary  distance 
apart,  so  that  they  may  not  shade  the  ground 
too  much.  A  slip  of  a  foot  wide,  next  the  wall, 
forms  a  capital  situation  for  planting  a  rovi 
of  cauliflower  plants  for  preservation  througl 
the  winter,  and  a  row  of  lettuce  plants  in  fronl 
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i  them ;  the  former  are  removed  to  be 
fussed  oat  in  spring  ;  the  latter  being  a 
fek  (Top  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  Next  to 
te  a  dear  space  should  be  reserved  as  an 
der  or  pathway,  iwhich  is  necessary  in  order 
a  cvrying  on  the  management  of  the  trees  ; 
iis  slioizld  be  at  least  two  feet  wide.  The 
{Hfel  walks  shoold  be  edged  with  dwarf  box, 
wA  should  be  nearly  level — a  little  raised  or 
snoded  in  the  eentre,  but  not  too  much,  as 
icrj  much  rounded  walks  are  unnecessary,  and 
convenient  to  walk  on.  If  box  edging  is  ob- 
^cted  to,  as  it  is  by  some,  on  the  ground  of 
biiioimDg  sings  and  snails,  (an  objection,  by 
Ibe  wsy,  which  has  little  force,  if  the  edgings 
ire,  as  they  ought  to  be>  kept  neatly  trimmed,) 
veod,  bric^,  stone,  slate,  or  glass  edgings  may 
ksibstitQted.  The  border  on  the  opposite  side 
^lite  walk  from  the  wall,  may  be  narrow, — 
from  three  to  five  feet  is  sufficient;  it  is  useful 
fcr  many  purposes,  such  as  raising  salads, 
phniii^  herbs,  sowing  seeds  for  transplanting, 
hu  or  it  may  be  filled  in  rotation  with  such 
crops  as  strawberries.  Between  this  border 
tad  the  vegetable  quarters,  a  row  of  fruit  trees 
isB^oally  planted ;  this  maybe  a  row  of  goose- 
krries  and  currants,  of  raspberries,  of  dwarf 
1^  and  pear  trees  ;  or  apples,  pears,  and 
pioiss  trained  as  espaliers  ;  or,  as  we  prefer, 
^vvf  standard  pears  and  apples  trained  in  the 
Uoon  fashion,  alternating  with  gooseberry 
nd  eorrant  boshes.  The  latter  two  may  be 
tniii«d  as  dwarf  standard  trees,  and  are  thus 
mt  oaly  better  preserved  from  the  splashing 
of  heavy  raina^  but  are  more  easily  covered  up 
fa" preservation  from  birds,  as  is  desirable  with 
ft  fortion  of  the  crop  ;  indeed  some,  of  the 
warrants  especially,  if  well  matted  up,  may  be 
&ept  till  Christniad  in  favourable  seasons.  The 
migttable  quarters  within  the  row  of  fruit 
lives,  should  have  a  narrow  pathway  or  alley 
ii  round  for  the  convenience  of  workmen,  and 
ftr  getting  from  one  crop  to  another.  Tem- 
pfirj  alleys  for  the  same  purpose  may  also 
^  ibrmed  between  the  crops  at  the  time  of 
fknting  them. 

To  be  complete,  every  garden  should  have 
ft  npply  of  water  available  for  the  plants, 
vitliout  the  labour  of  watering;  this  is  to  be 
«ftcted  by  having  an  elevated  reservoir  con- 
dandy  supplied,  and  attached  pipes  leading 
nend  the  walls,  and  provided  with  the  neces- 
ttiy  stopcocks.  A  leathern  hose,  and  the 
kWr  of  a  man  to  direct  it,  is  then  all  that  is 
BEqoired  for  watering  the  crops. 

HOT-BED  DEFABTMENT. 

Pfw,  if  any,  gardens  can  be  managed  with- 
mt hot-beds,  and  where  hot-beds  are  employed, 
t  special  situation  should  be  devoted  to  them, 
tor  tt  best  they  have  a  littery  and  unsightly 


appearance,  which  makes  it  extremely  unde- 
sirable that  they  should  be  made  openly  in  the 
kitchen  gardeiv  When  a  separate  fenced -off 
department  is  devoted  to  them,  their  unsigiit- 
liness  becomes  of  little  importance,  while  all 
their  advantages  are  better  secured,  and  the 
management  of  them  is  rendered  more  con- 
venient 

Such  a  department  as  is  here  alluded  to  is 
commonly  called  the  frame  ground.  Its  extent 
will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  business 
required  to  be  carried  on  in  it ;  but  it  is  well 
to  provide  space  enough,  for  many  untidy 
operations  may  be  carried  on  here  better  than 
in  any  other  place,  and  with  less  disturbance 
to  the  order  of  the  garden.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  the  frame  ground  near  the  potting 
sheds  and  yard;  in  fact,  it  may  form  part  of 
the  latter.  A  warm  sheltered  situation  siiould 
be  selected,  open  to  the  sun  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  entirely  without  shade  at  these  points, 
but  well  protected  on  the  north  and  west, 
as  well  AS  on  the  north-east.  The  space 
should  be  well  drained,  and  made  dry  and  firm 
for  walking  on.  Excavations  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  deep  should  be  made  to  build 
the  beds  in  ;  by  this  means  the  drainage  from 
them  may  be  more  easily  collected,  and  they 
are,  besides,  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
winds,  which  have  much  effect  on  hot-l>e(ls, 
causing  the  heat  to  fluctuate  often  to  a  \irvy 
great  extent.  These  excavations  should  ran'!e 
in  regular  order  from  east  to  west,  so  that  the 
beds  may  face  t)ie  south,  (or  north  if  a  shady 
bed  is  required).  They  should  be  about  three 
feet  wider  than  the  hot-bed  is  required  to  be 
built,  which  will  leave  eighteen  inches  at  front 
and  back  as  a  base  for  the  linings  or  casings 
of  hot  dung  which  have  to  be  aj^lied  subse- 
quently to  maintain  a  proper  heat.  The  width 
of  the  bed  should  be  just  a  few  inches  wider 
than  the  frames  ;  that  is,  as  nearly  the  size  of 
the  frame  as  will  admit  of  the  latter  standing 
quite  firmly  on  it.  Garden  frames  are  usually 
made  about  five  feet  wide^  so  that  the  exca- 
vation should  be  about  eight  feet  in  width;  the 
edge  of  this  should  be  formed  of  stout  plank, 
kept  in  place  by  short  piles  driven  into  the 
ground,  the  upper  edge  being  level  with  the 
walk  ;  the  bottom  should  be  drained  and  made 
to  slope  to  the  centre,  and  also  slightly  towards 
one  end,  at  which  a  cesspool  should  be  formed 
to  receive  all  the  drainings  of  the  dung,  which 
may  be  turned  to  account  as  liquid  manure. 
The  space  between  the  excavations  may  be 
two  feet  wide,  quite  level  and  firm.  "Where 
dung  pits  are  used  instead  of  hot-beds,  they 
should  be  built  in  excavations  of  the  kind 
here  explained,  for  the  same  reasons;  but  where 
hot- water  pits  are  substituted  for  them, 
they  may  be  built  on  level  ground.  The 
highest  beds  or  pits  should  be  placed  at  the 
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north  side  of  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  shade 
any  of  the  others. 

THE  OBCHARD. 

There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions necessarj  to  form  a  good  orchard  and  a 
good  kitchen  garden,  that  what  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  aspect,  soil,  and  prepai'ation, 
in  the  one  case,  is  also  applicable  in  the  other. 
An  orchard  may  be  enclosed  by  a  wall  or  other 
substantial  fence  suitable  for  training  the  ten- 
derer kinds  of  fruit  against,  but  it  is  more 
usually  enclosed  by  a  low  fence  and  hedge, 
tlie  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden  affording  in 
most  cases  what  is  regarded  as  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit.  The 
question  is  simply  one  of  expense.  When  the 
cost  of  building  a  wail,  and  of  preparing  for 
and  properly  looking  after  the  trees,  is  not  an 
objection,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  objects  of  an 
orchard.  In  this  case,  however,  the  smaller 
kinds  and  the  dwarf  trees  only  should  be 
planted  nearest  to  the  wall,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  not  be  shaded ;  neither  should  any 
be  planted  within  the  distance  of  an  ordinary 
fruit-tree  border. 

Low,  damp,  or  what  are  called  early  situ- 
ations, are  very  unsuitable  for  orchards.  Each 
of  these  favour  early  growth  in  spring ;  and 
it  is  the  early  development  of  the  blossoms 
while  they  are  still  liable  to  suffer  from  se- 
vere "  spring  frosts,"  and  are  unprotected  by 
foliage,  in  which  lies  the  greatest  risk  of  losing 
the  fruit  crop.  An  elevated  and  comparatively 
l)ackward  situation  is  therefore  an  essential 
condition  of  success. 

Wherever  standard  fruit  trees  are  grown, 
an  orchard  of  greater  or  less  extent  ought  to 
be  provided  for  them,  for  nothing  is  worse 
than  to  have  such  trees  growing  in  the  vege- 
table garden  among  the  culinary  crops;  it 
prevents  either  the  one  or  the  other  from  at- 
taining their  proper  perfection,  the  vegetables 
being  injured  by  the  continuiJ  shade  of  the 
fruit  trees,  and  the  latter  suffering  both  from 
the  repeated  diggings  which  are  required,  and 
also  from  the  amount  of  manure  which  is  ne- 
cessarily applied  to  the  former.  The  orchard 
may  advantageously  be  situated  near  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  if  it  can  conveniently  be 
placed  on  the  exposed  side,  it  may  serve  as 
a  means  of  shelter. 

Another  general  consideration  is  this : — 
Few  soils  are  adapted  to  grow  every  kind  of 
fruit  to  perfection,  and  the  wholesale  renewal 
of  the  soil  to  render  it  adapted  for  each  kind 
of  tree  is  too  expensive  an  operation.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  approximate  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  what  would  be  desirable  in  this 
respect  by  partial  renovation,  and  to  plant 
chiefiy  of  those  kinds  of  fruit  for  which  the 


soil  is  most  suitable,  and  limit  the  number  o 
those  for  which  it  is  not  adapted. 

The  trees  in  an  orchard  should  be  plante< 
in  quincunx  order ;  that  is,  they  should  stanc 
in  lines,  the  plants  in  one  line  alternating 
laterally  with  those  in  the  next  line,  or  stand- 
ing opposite  those  in  the  second  line,  thus  : — 


This  arrangement,  while  it  occupies  the 
ground  to  the  best  advantage,  also  secures  the 
largest  possible  space  on  all  sides  for  each 
individual  plant  In  fact,  this  is  the  principk 
on  which  all  crops,  whether  of  vegetables  oi 
fruit,  should  be  planted.  The  trees  must  not 
be  indiscriminately  mixed;  it  is  better  to 
select  the  strongest  growing  kinds  of  trees, 
and  have  these  planted  together  at  ^eater 
distances  apart,  the  smaller  growing  kinds 
being  also  planted  together,  and,  if  required, 
somewhat  closer  than  the  others.  The  larger 
growing  trees  should  not  be  planted  at  leas 
than  forty  feet  apart,  and  the  smaller  ones  in 
proportion.  Where  there  is  space,  however, 
it  will  be  better  to  plant  them  at  greater 
distances,  in  order  to  secure  a  free  circulation 
of  air  on  all  sides  of  the  trees.  They  ought 
at  all  times  to  stand  quite  clear  of  each  other, 
so  as  not  to  be  in  any  degree  crowded  or 
materially  shaded. 

Fruit  trees  are  some  years  arriving  at  per- 
fection, and,  consequently,  it  is  very  important 
that  not  only  should  a  good  selection  of  kinds 
be  made  and  planted,  but  also  that  these  should 
be  obtained  quite  true  to  name.     Too  little 
attention    is    paid    to  this    matter  in  many 
nursery  gardens,  and  grievous  have  been  the 
disappointments  of  detecting  spurious  fruits 
after    several  years   of  anxious   cultivation. 
Hence  it  is  infinitely  better,  though  at  a  higher 
cost,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the 
kind  selected  are  true  to  their  names.     It  is 
by  no  means  desiral)le  to  very  much   extend 
tlie  number  of  varieties  to  be  planted ;  a  good 
and  limited  selection  adapted  to  furnish  a  pro- 
per succession  from  the  extreme  beginning  to 
the  end  of  tlie  season  being  more  advantageous 
in  every  respect  than  the  mere  possession  of 
a    very    extensive    collection    of    varieties. 
When,  however,  many  kinds  are  required  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  fancy,  several  may  be  grafted 
together  on  one  tree ;  in  this  way  they  will 
succeed  well  enough,  if  those  of  similar  habits 
are  placed  together.     Where  it  is  found  that 
spurious  vai'ieties  have  been  planted,  it   is 
better  to  change  them  by  grafting  or  budding 
the  growing  trees,  rather  than  to  have   re- 
course to  replanting. 
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THB  XTTCHIN  QASDEN. 

Smtrtichokes,  basil,  beans,  cabbages,  car- 

B«^  ttulillower,  lettuces,  marjoram,  onions, 

|n^,  peas,  radiahea,  salading,  and  apinacli. 

™«(  and  Transplant    artichokes,    cab- 

~  horse-radisb,  shallota,  end  potakies. 

Directiont. — This  ia  a  proper 
)  improTe  light  and  heavy  awla,  by 
_  the  former  with  that  of  an  adhesive 
JMtr^  nd  the  latter  with  sanA  or  lime  rub- 
Trench,  dig,  and  in  frosty  weather  do 
aeeneary  wheeling.  Collect  into  heaps 
■,**,  vegetable  refuae  to  make  manure, 
jTOing  the  heap  with  a  bttle  aalt,  or  lime, 
•  wJtt  decompoaitJOD,  and  to  destroy  the 
•»»  of  ioHcta.  Turn  gravel  walki,  and 
j™'|'M-«dginga  ;  prepare  atakea  and  labels; 
■toy  Tennin,  aui^  as  mice.  Stir  the  soil 
■•wen  cropa,  in  dry  weather,  and  draw  a 
Mm  of  6iie  earth  about  the  atenu  of  the 
"•■dng  cropa. 

/^tukiiu  {ai6bt>).—%a<n  on  a  slight  heat, 

■W  tfce  end  of  the  month,  and  forward  by 

'™i<K  thea  into  boxes  or   pots.      These 

\  •'BtWDe  into  use  late  in  autumn;    protect 

^(ddpUDta. 
I  irtictoto  (yfrujoZem). —Plant  any  time 
™^  the  ntcmth,  on  deeply  dug  and  richly 
^"■fed  soil ;  put  them  five  inches  deep,  and 
citato  inches  apart,  in  rows  three  f^t  or 
We  rrwn  each  other. 
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Banl — Sow  a  little  in  a  hot-bed  frame, 
ton  ards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Beant. — Plant  a  small  quantity  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  :  select  a  dry  and  warm 
spot,  putting  them  in  rows  two  feet  between, 
and  three  inchi's  apart :  either  the  Mazagan 
or  Marshall's  Fmlific  wiU  Euit. 

BrocolL — Look  over  the  stock,  and  pro- 
tect those  which  are  showing  flower,  by 
breaking  a  few  of  the  inner  leaves  down  upon 
the  heads  before  they  are  far  advanced. 

Brussei*  Sjn-outx. — Support  Ae  tall  plants 
with  stakes,  and  let  the  sprouts  be  picked 
carefully,  as  wanted. 

Cabbage. — Plant  from  those  pricked  out, 
in  autumn;  aow  also  a  few  for  succession. 

Carrot*. — Sow  a  few  for  early  use  in  a 
slight  hot- bed,  or  on  a  sunny  spot,  hooped  over, 
BO  as  to  be  covered  with  maCii  in  severe  wea- 
ther. Look  over  those  which  are  stored,  and 
pick  out  any  which  nro  beginning  to  decay. 

Caul^nreri. — Shift  tbo8e  in  pots ;  give 
plenty  of  air  to  all  that  are  under  glass ;  clean 
stir  up  the  soil ;  make  a  sowing 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  at  the  end  of  the  month; 

d  in  severe  weatlier  give  extra  coverings. 

Celery. — The  late  plantings  may  be  again 
earthed  up  in  mild  weiither,  and  tlie  whole 
must  be  covered  with  litter  when  the  weather 
is  severe. 

Endive. — Look  over  all  that  is  kept  in 
frames  and  cellars  :  pick  off  decaying  leaves  ; 
give  no  water,  but  plenty  of  air,  and  keep 
them  as  dry  as  poasible. 
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Garlic. — Plant  out  now,  if  not  already 
done,  in  rows  fifteen  indies  between,  and  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row;  shallow  drills  may 
be  drawn  for  them,  but  they  must  not  be 
covered,  only  pressed  on  the  soil 

Herbs. — The  perennial  sorts,  such  as  mint, 
thyme,  balm,  tarragon,  &c.,  may  be  increased 
by  division  if  required. 

Jlorse'radish, — Make  new  plantations  ;  in 
doing  this,  trench  the  soil  three  spits  deep, 
put  plenty  of  manure  at  the  bottom,  plant 
cuttings  ^f  the  roots  eighteen  inches  deep,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  nine  inches  in  the 
row  :  this  is  better  than  making  holes. 

Letttices. — Sow  a  few,  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  on  a  warm  border,  or  on  gentle  heat 
Tliose  in  frames  and  hand  lights,  or  by  the 
side  of  the  wall,  require  looking  to ;  have  the 
dead  leaves  picked  off,  and  the  soil  freshened; 
in  mild  weather  give  air  plentifully. 

Mint — f^lant  some  roots  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  set  them  in  a  forcing-house  or  hot-bed 
frame,  where  the  heat  is  moderate. 

Onions. — Sow  a  few  on  a  very  warm,  spot; 
clean  the  autumn  sown  crops.  .JPlant  out 
some  of  the  small  roots,  such  as  are  used  for 
pickling,  they  will  be  found  very  useful ;  put 
them  about  five  inches  between,  and  the  rows 
one  foot  apart.  Look  over  those  which  are 
stored ;  clean  them  thoroughly,  and  in  doing 
so  handle  them  very  gently. 

Parsnips. — Prepare  to  sow  early ;  deeply 
dig  or  trench  the  ground  ;  attend  to  those 
stored  in  the  autumn. 

Parsley. — This  is  a  considerable  time  in 
vegetating ;  if  the  ground  is  dry  it  should  be 
sown  now,  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  or 
along  the  edges  of  the  alleys.  Tdke  up  a  few 
of  the  best  roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  frame 
near  the  gta^s,  as  provision  for  severe  ; 
weather. 

Pftos.— rSow  a  crop  pf  the  Early  frame  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  month,  on  a  dry 
border,  in  rows  a  yard  apart;  or,  what  is 
better,  along  the  "bottom  of  the  wall  To  sa- 
turate them  before  sowing  with  bitter  aloes, 
is  said  to  be  a  complete  preventive  against 
the  attacks  of  mice.  Protect  the  autumn 
sown  crop  by  close  twiggy  stakes. 

Potatoes, — Keep  those  which  are  storqd 
thin  and  cool,  and  pick  out  any  diseased  ones. 
]rlaht  put  some  of  the  early  sorts  (the  late 
ones  may  also  be  tried,)  on  a  dry  and  sheltered 
spot,  using  whole  potatoes  for  sets ;  put 
them  in  rows  two  feet  between,  and  one  foot 
}\\  the  .row,  and  instead  of  dunj^,  use  leaf 
mould,  and  charred  earth,  or  refuse. 

Rad%shes,-^Soyr  a  few  on  a  warm  border, 
protected  by  mats,  loose  litter,  or  other  light 
material :  well  air  those  in  frames. 

Saldding. — Sow  a  little  towards  the  end  of 
Xhe  month,  as  mustard  and  cress,  on  a  warm 


sheltered  spot ;  protect  it  from  the  wet  &i 
severe  cold. 

Savoys. — Preserve  any  that  come  vei 
goo<l,  and  plant  them  in  a  warm  place*  fi 
a  supply  of  seed. 

Spinach, — If  much  in  demand,  sow  a  litt 
on  a  warmsheltered  border,  to  come  in  8U€ 
cession  ;  stir  the  soil,  when  dry,  between  tb 
advancing  crop,  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds 
when  picking  it  for  use,  gather  only  the  fu 
grown  leaves. 

Winter  Crops.  —  Keep  them  dean  b; 
removing  all  the  decaying  leaves,  &c.  1 
any  of  the  sorts  are  proving  themselves  t 
be  true,  and  coming  very  good,  it  'wil 
be  well  to  plant  out  a  few  of  the  best  fo 
seeding. 

THE  FRUIT  OAKDEN. 

General  Direction, — Collect  all  pruninga 
&c.,  and  have  them  charred  for  manure 
Fork  up  those  places  where  the  soil  has  beei 
trodden  down  whilst  pruning  and  nailing 
Trench  and  drain  the  ground  where  youn^ 
trees  are  to  be  planted,  and  in  all  cases  avoic 
deep  planting  ;  as  a  general  rule  it  is  bettei 
to  plant  without  making  any  pit,  but  to  spread 
the  roots  over  the  surface,  and  cover  then 
with  fresh  soil.  It  is  a  good  plan,  previously 
to  nailing  the  peach  and  other  fruit  trees, 
slightly  to  paint  the  walls  with  a  liquid  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  sulphur  in  equid  proportions; 
soap  suds  and  urine  will  be  good  additions  to 
the  composition.  A  similar  mixture  applied 
in  a  weak  state  to  trees  which  are  mossy  and 
dirty  will  serve- to  cleanse  theiQ.  Lay  in  a 
store  of  stringed  and  ether  labels  for  use  at 
grafting  time,  &c. ;  clean  old  naUs  by  shaking 
them  briskly  in  a  bag  of  sand,  and  always 
heat  ^them  and  dip  them  in  oil  before  using  ; 
prepare  shreds ;  and  the  fewer  jaails  and 
shreds  used  in  nailing  .the  better.  Have  the 
necessary  protecting  materials  for  the  early 
blooming  kinds  in  readiness. 

Almonds, — Finish  pruning  and  nailing;  the 
buds  may  be  thinned  at  the  end  of  the  month 
with  advantage :  keep  the  standards  thin  of 
wood  in  the  centre,  and  regularly  formed. 

Apples, — Get  on  with  the  pruning,  tying, 
nailing,  and  planting  ;  avoid  planting  deep ; 
and  stake  and  mulch  those  already  trans- 
planted. 

Apricots, — ^Prepare  protecting  materials,  as 
netting,  matting,  &c.,  to  be  applied  when  the 
blossom  'is  about  to  open;  ^nish  pruning, 
nailing,  and  planting. 

Berberries. — If  the  fruit  is  much  used, 
plant  a  few  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil ;  they  are , 
very  ornamental  in  shrubberies,  whence  the 
fruit  may  be  gathered. 

Cherries, — Finish  pruning  and  nailing  im- 
mediately those  on  walls,  &cc     The  Morello 
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MT  be  left  unlil  the  last,  as    it  is  very  late  ; 
pint  all  in  blossom. 

Ciegrinct*. — ^If  introduced  at  all,  they  must 
te  pimted  around  the  outskirts,  where  they 
«a  senre  for  shelter. 

Oarants. — ^Propagate  aU  the  best  sorts; 
ttke  new  plantations  ^vrhen  required  ;  finish 
frsoing ;  and,  when  digging,  add  a  portion  of 
T«0  deoomposed  manure. 

FiJberts. — ^Finish  pntning ;  form  them 
mo  opoi  bashes,  as  practised  with  the  cur- 
Aats:  the  trees  may  be  cup-shaped. 

Fi§u^li  is  presuiaed  these  are  well 
mvmA ;  more  covering  may  be  added  if  the 
veather  is  seTere. 

GooB^ferries, — Complete  the  new  plantn- 
tkas,  and  finish  pruning  ;  break  off  (not  cat) 
tie  suckers ;  have  the  ground  dug  and 
ttanred ;  put  in  cuttings  of  the  best  sorts,  a 
fcot  in  lengthy  and  insert  two-thirds  in  the 
nU,  leaving  only  three  eyes  at  the  top,  all 
fte  rest  being  cat  a^ray. 

Grafts. — Those  "which  had  to  be  taken  off 
CH^T,  or  bare  been  procured,  may  be  pre- 
Aved  fresh  by  thrusting  them  haif-way  in 
teip  sand  or  soil,  or  into  a  potato. 

Medlars^ — HThin  out  the  irregular  branches 
if  established  trees,  keeping  them  open  in  the 
ttstre,  to  aduiit  light  and  air. 

Mylberrie9. — ^Prune  so  as  to  leave  the 
ttfitTB  open,  without  crowded  or  crossing 
Vancbes. 

'  JTectortiMS. — Prune,  nail,  and  thin  the 
Us  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month; 
prepare  to  protect  the  blossom.  It  is  a  good 
|hn  to  use  a  board,  to  project  at  the  top  nine 
iKites,  to  which  the  awning  may  be  attached. 

Pviches. — If  the  buds  swell  fast  finish  the 
pnming,  thinning  of  buds,  and  nailing,  early: 
|Kpare  materials,  as  netting,  and  have  a  board 
doog  the  top  of  the  wall  to  ward  off  more 
d^tuaUy  the  frost  and  wet,  to  protect  them 
vbcQ  in  blossom. 

Peart, — These  may  be  planted ;  prune  and 
tnia  those  on  walls  or  espaliers ;  stake  and  mulch 
tboee  recently  transplanted.  Young  trees  must 
fe  cot  sparingly,  as  it  induces  too  vigorous 
growth.  Several  of  the  French  sorts  bear 
bea  on  the  young  wood,  and  may  be  treated 

weordingly.    Sleep  the  standards  well  thinned 

of  wood. 

Plwms. — ^Prune  and  train,  laying  in  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  young  wood,  the  fruit  being 

better  thereon  than  on  spurs. 
1        Qvuuref. — These  may  be  now  planted.     It 
'    is  usual  to  graft  pears  upon  the  quince  stock  ; 
^  aad  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  few  thus  done,  as 
"  they  come  earlier. 

Maspherries,  —  Make    new     plantations  ; 

prune,  tie,  and  dig  the  old  plantations,  adding 

a  portion  of  nuinure  ;  dig  out  all  the  suckers 

not  required. 


Stocks  for  grafting  upon  should  be  propa- 
gated by  Uiyers,  seeds,  and  root  cuttings; 
those  from  root-cuttings  and  seeds  are  pre* 
ferred :  root  cuttings  are  best. 

Vines  may  be  planted  ;  prune  and  train 
as  soon  as  possible ;  this,  in  some  degree, 
will  prevent  bleeding. 

THE   FOSGINO    GABDEN. 

General  Directions, — In  watering,  always 
use  rain  water  warmed  to  the  temperature  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing ;  this  can  be 
done  by  keeping  the  engine  and  watering  cans 
filled  over  night,  or  by  mixing  with   warm 
water.     When  giving  air,  avoid  causing  cur* 
rents,  and  only  admit  it  by  the  top  ventilators, 
and  that  early  in  the  day  ;  shut  up  early,  so 
as  to  have  the  house  warmed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  sun  heat ;  it  will  be  all  the  better  if 
the  thermometer  rise  a  few  degrees  after  the 
air  is  taken  off ;  these  instruments  should  be 
used  in  every  department,  although  the  expe- 
rienced can  do  without  tliem.      In  dull  and 
severe  weather  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  fires  during  the  day,  when  a  little  air 
may  be  given.     It  is  not  advisable,  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  cold  at  night,  to  keep  up 
the  exact  heat  required,  as  a  few  degrees 
lower  will  do  ;  but  it  roust  be  kept  nearly 
right  during  the  day,  particularly  when  the 
plants  are  in  blossom.     Give  all  the  houses  a 
thorough    cleaning    before    forcing   is   com- 
menced.    All  forcing-houses  and  pits  should 
be  covered  at  night,  to  economize  fire  heat, 
excess  of  whidi  is  both  expensive  and  hurtful. 

Asparagus, — Temperature,  ^S  degrees  by 
day,  50  degrees  at  night.  Take  every  advan- 
tage of  sun  heat;  give  a  little  air  daily;  shut  up 
early;  and  water  with  tepid  water,  a  little 
salted:  prepare  a  succession  bed. 

Cherries, — Temperature,  from  45  to  50 
degrees  by  day,  40  degrees  at  night  Admit  air 
freely  until  the  trees  come  into  blossom ;  great 
caution  is  then  necessary.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere steady  and  moist ;  use  little  fire  heat 
at  night,  but  apply  it  during  the  day  in  dull 
weather,  always  giving  a  little  air  at  the  same 
time. 

Cucumbers. — Temperature,  70  degrees  by 
day,  65  degrees  at  night.  Those  in  houses 
should  be  syringed  freely  with  clear  soot  and 
manure  water.  Train  always  on  a  trellis,  and 
stop  at  every  joint  when  established ;  see  that 
the  steam  of  dung  linings  does  not  enter  the 
frames ;  cover  carefully  at  night 

Figs. — Temperature,  50  degrees  by  day,  45 
degrees  at  night.  Syringe  often  ;  use  tepid 
liquid  manure  when  they  are  growing  fast 
Those  in  pots  should  be  brought  on  gradually, 
and  can  be  ripened  in  the  stove  or  vinery. 

Kidnejf  Beans, — Temperature,  60  degrees  by 
day,  6'}  degrees  at  night.   Sow  either  in  a  box 
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or  pots,  to  be  transplanted,  as  soon  as  vege- 
tated, into  four-inch  pots,  and  again  shifted 
into  eight-inch  pots,  placing  four  plants  in 
each :  place  them  near  the  glass,  say  in  the 
peach  house,  or  vinery,  upon  shelves. 

Melons. — Temperature,  60  degrees  at  night, 
75  degrees  by  day.  Sow  a  few  seeds;  pot  off 
those  for  planting  out  next  month,  one  plant 
in  a  pot,  and  stop  it  at  the  showing  of  the 
third  leaf.  They  can  be  planted  out,  or  kept 
in  pots,  and  grown  as  vines :  in  this  case, 
allow  them  to  run  a  little  before  stopping  them. 

Mushrooms, — Temperature,  65  degrees, 
chiefly  raised  from  the  fermenting  dung  being 
prepared  in  the  house,  for  the  succession  beds. 
In  watering,  use  tepid  water,  and  apply  it 
very  moderately  :  exhausted  beds  may  be 
partly  renewed  by  applying  liquid  manure. 

Musas. — Temperature,  60  to  70  degrees  by 
day,  55  degrees  at  night.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
moist,  and  water  with  liquid  manure  at  the  roots. 

Nectarifies, — Temperature,  55  to  60  de- 
grees by  day,  40  degrees  at  night.  Stir  the  soil 
of  the  house,  and  keep  the  air  sweet  by  water- 
ings ;  thin  the  blossom  buds,  and  shake  the 
trees  when  in  blossom,  to  assist  impregnation; 
give  air  freely  when  mild,  and  close  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

Oranges. — Temperature,  45  to  50  degrees  by 
day,  40  degrees  at  night.  Water  and  syringe 
moderately,  and  in  the  mornings.  Those  in 
pots  infested  with  worms  should  be  watered 
with  lime  water. 

Peaches. — Temperature,  55  to  60  degrees  by 
day,  40  to  45  degrees  at  night.  Syringe  freely 
in  the  forenoon,  until  the  blossoms  open,  when 
it  most  be  entirely  withheld  ;  shake  the  trees 
to  disperse  the  pollen  ;  freshen  the  soil,  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere;  air  freely  when 
mild  ;  always  shut  up  with  sun  heat,  if  possible. 

Pine^Apples. — Temperature,  70  degrees  by 
day,  60  degrees  at  night.  Increase  the  heat 
around  the  fruiting  plants,  say  to  a  bottom 
heat  of  95  degrees ;  water  once  a  week  or  so ; 
keep  the  house  moist ;  air,  if  mild,  every  day ; 
shut  up  early,  and  in  severe  weather  keep  the 
fires  on  during  the  day. 

Mhubarb, — Place  some  roots  in  the  mush- 
room house,  where  it  will  come  blanched  ;  or 
cover  the  crowns  with  boxes  or  pots,  in  the 
open  ground,  and  surround  them  with  ferment- 
ing materials :  the  heat  should  not  exceed 
65  degrees. 

Sakiding. — Sow  in  boxes,  and  keep  near 
the  light :  any  of  the  forcing  houses  will  suit  J 
it ;  old  tan  much  decayed  will  be  found  ex- 1 
cellent  for  growing  it. 

Sea  Kale. — Cover  up  in  succession  with  a 
mixture  of  leaves  and  dung,  to  the  depth  of 
nine  inches  or  a  foot ;  if  the  crowns  are 
covered  with  pots  or  boxes  it  is  necessary  to 
build  the  material  over  them  ;  the  heat  should 


be  mild  and  regular,  about  50  degrees. 
slight  covering  may  be  put  all  over  the  bed. 

Strawberries. — Temperature,  55  degrees  k 
day,  45  and  50  degrees  at  night.  These  n 
quire  plenty  of  air  when  in  blossom,  an 
copious  waterings  when  the  fruit  is  set;  kee 
the  plants  near  the  glass,  in  a  moist  heat 
either  the  pinery,  vinery,  peach-house,  or  hot 
pits  will  suit  them.  • 

Steaming. — ^This  practice  is  not  commend 
able,  being  quite  unnatural ;  it  is  better  t^ 
keep  every  part  of  the  house  moist^  whicl 
produces  a  sweet  atmosphere. 

Vinertf. — Temperature,  60  to  60  degrees 
by  day,  45  degrees  at  night  Syringe  verj 
freely  until  the  vines  are  in  leaf,  then  increase 
the  heat  gradually  to  60  degrees,  and  when  ii 
blossom  from  70  to  80  degrees  by  day,  and  6C 
d^rees  at  night.  Apply  fires  during  th< 
day^  protect  the  borders  outside  from  wet,  anc 
have  the  stems  which  are  exposed  protected 

FLOWER  GARDEX  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Sow  hardy  annuals  in  mild  and  dry  weather, 
in  the  open  ground  and  in  frames  ;  also  hordj 
biennials  and  perennials. 

Plant  and  Transplant  herbaceous  plants, 
trees,  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  mild,  and  open. 

General  Directions.  —  Proceed  actively 
with  alterations,  and  have  the  flower  borders 
and  shrubberies  dug;  the  surface  should  be 
left  rather  rough,  excepting  about  the  plants 
and  edging  ;  all  the  necessary  wheeling  of 
soil,  manure,  &c.  should  be  done  in  frosty  or 
dry  weather.  Trees  and  shrubs  may  bo 
pruned  at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent is  especially  suitable.  Let  ail  the  work 
be  done  neatly  and  tastefully. 

Slugs  are  very  injurious  to  many  flowers, 
as  polyanthuses,  tdstroemerias,  &c ;  they 
should  be  destroyed  by  laying  down  handful  s 
of  fresh  brewers'  grains  in  the  evening,  and 
sprinkling  them  with  hot  lime  some  time  after, 
in  the  same  night 

Alpine  Plants. — ^Wherever  the  soil  about 
the  roots  has  been  displaced  by  wet  or  frost, 
add  fresh  mould,  or  replant  if  necessary. 

Anemones. — Plant  for  late  blooming  in 
well  drained  beds  in  a  soil  of  loam  and  cow 
dung,  at  a  depth  of  two  inches,  and  six  inches 
apart. 

Annuals. — Protect  the  autumn  sown  ones, 
in  very  severe  weather,  by  inverted  flower 
pots  ;  keep  those  in  frames  well  aired,  so  as 
to  have  them  hardy,  and  in  a  flt  state  to  plant 
out  early. 

Auriculas. — ^Water  very  sparingly,  and 
give  air  freely  in  fine  weather  ;  remove  dead 
leaves,  and  top  dress  with  a  rich  soil ;  protect 
from  frost  by  covering  with  mats,  &c.  These 
plants  rccjuire  a  dry  bottomed  frame. 
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Artem (Berberry), — ^Remoye  the  suckers, 
■d  jdftnt  them  in  nuraerj  rows  for  stock. 

BM&t. — ^Those  that  remain  anplanted 
AmW  be  pot  in  dovt,  otherwise  their  bioom- 
iag  veil  will  be  uncertain. 

Carnations. — ^Keep  them  in  a  dry  bottomed 
6iac ;  air  freflj,  and  water  sparingly ;  pre- 
pne  a  compoond  of  equal  parts  loam  and  cow 
i^og,  for  the  final  shift ;  torn  it  often,  and 
pid[  out  every  inject,  especially  wire  worms. 

Clematis,  and  other  deciduous  climbers,  may 
ke  proofid  and  trained;  if  cut  down  to  the 
gnumd,  lay  a  little  loose  manure  over  the 


Croats. — ^Fork  up  the  soil  between  these, 
jaat  before  they  come  above  ground,  choosing 
t  diy  day.  Mice  are  very  destructive  to  the 
loots,  and  should  be  trapped. 

Cydamens, — ^Freshen  the  soil  among  these, 
ssd  in  order  to  secure  their  full  beauty,  they 
mut  be  sheltered  in  seyere  weather. 

DahUas. — ^Pot  any  of  the  old  roots  that 
ire  in  danger  of  rotting ;  a  few  of  the  good 
sorts  may  also  be  propagated,  if  there  is  plenty 
of  seeommodation ;  if  not,  defer  it  until  the 
end  of  February. 

Erythronium  (Dog's-tooth  violet). — ^Plant, 
if  not  already  done ;  they  must  be  placed  near 
tbe  edge  of  the  beds  or  borders  either  in  rows 
^w  patches. 

Fmchmas, — Cover  the  roots  with  litter  or 
'tottea  leaves  j  if  dry,  the  standards  may  be 
pnaed  and  covered  up  with  straw  ropes  or 
iproee  branches. 

SepatieoM. — ^Plant  in  a  rich  and  strong  soil: 
HKBe  plants  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  for 
fiordng. 

Hyacinths, — Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil 
vhen  dry ;  protect  with  litter,  or  hoop  them 
orer  and  cover  with  awning  in  severe 
vetther;  cover  those  planted  singly  with  a 
iower-pot  inverted. 

Jasmines^  Soneysuchles,  and  other  shrubs 
^  be  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in 
ttDches,  with  river  sand  at  the  bottom  ;  when 
rooted,  remove  them  to  where  they  are  re- 
qsired,  or  plant  in  nursery  rows. 

Pannes^-^Keep  the  finer  sorts  in  frames 
^til  spring,  giving  them  full  air  in  fine  wea- 
^ ;  stir  the  soil  and  top  dress  with  dung 
8«i  leaf  mould  ;  strew  dry  litter  thinly  over 
those  exposed,  during  severe  weather. 

Picoiees  are  very  impatient  of  wet ;  give 
^  the  air  possible ;  their  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  for  carnations. 

Polyanthus. — Plant  out  in  well  drained 
tod  rich  borders  or  beds ;  sow  seeds  in  pans 
in  s  cold  frame. 

Primroses. — Have  a  few  plants  in  pots, 
fBpedallj  of  the  double  flowered  kinds,  which, 
if  top  dressed  now  and  placed  in  a  frame,  will 
^rai  early  for  the  show-house. 


Ranunculus. — Plant  six  inches  apart,  in 
loam  and  cow  dung ;  press  the  tubers  gently 
into  the  soil,  and  a  litde  sand  may  be  placed 
under  them  ;  drain  the  bed  thoroughly. 

Roses, — Bcmove  entirely  those  shoots 
which  can  be  spared,  and  shorten  others; 
balance  well  the  heads  of  standards,  and  secure 
them  by  stakes.  The  final  pruning  must  be 
deferred  until  the  severe  frosts  are  past ;  pro- 
tect the  tender  sorts  in  severe  weather  with 
dry  moss  at  the  roots,  and  dry  material,  as 
broom,  fern,  spruce  branches,  or  withered 
laurel  boughs  ;  they  must  be  plentifully  ma- 
nured with  cow  dung,  and  require  a  strong 
loamy  soil  on  a  dry  subsoil. 

Stocks. — Sow  a  few  of  the  Grerman  sorts 
in  heat,  for  early  blooming;  pot  off  carefully 
the  first  seedlings  which  vegetate,  as  these  are 
proved  to  produce  the  greatest  proportion  of 
double  flowered  plants. 

Snowdrops. — Stir  the  soil  as  they  appear, 
which  gives  it  a  degree  of  freshness  and  neat- 
ness that  much  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

Tulips. — ^Protect  from  frosts,  and  cover 
with  water-proof  cloth  in  wet  weather. 

Violets.— Some  of  the  Russian  variety, 
planted  on  a  south  border,  and  slightly  pro- 
tected, will  furnish  a  supply  of  blooms.  They 
are  impatient  of  wet 

WaUflomers.  —  Plant  them  in  masses 
throughout  the  borders,  &c.,  where  they  will 
be  easily  removed  when  past  blooming ;  the 
soil  should  be  enriched  with  manure,  as 
annuals  or  other  plants  must  come  in  their 
place  by  and  by. 

WINDOW  GAHDENIKO. 

BulbSy  to  be  had  in  flower  now,  must  be 
obtained  from  the  forcing-house  ;  avoid  keep- 
ing them  in  a  draught  of  air,  and  water  only 
with  tepid  water ;  introduce  few  at  a  time. 
Put  a  little  salt  in  the  water  for  those  in 
glasses,  which  does  not  require  changing. 

Begonias  will  now  be  quite  dry  and  at  rest; 
repot  a  few  of  those  which  were  early  ripened, 
and  excite  them  to  grow  by  placing  them  in  a 
gentle  heat. 

Camellias  must  be  very  carefully  and  regu- 
larly supplied  with  water,  and  that  only  when 
the  soil  feels  dry. 

Cinerarias  are  well  adapted  for  the  window, 
although  not  often  seen  there  ;  give  them  all 
the  light  and  air  possible,  little  or  no  heat,  and 
plenty  of  water. 

Evergreens^  such  as  aucubas,  laurels, 
laurustinus,  sweet  bays,  junipers,  daphnes, 
hollies,  &c  should  be  provided  in  pots  for 
the  winter  decoration  of  the  balconies,  &c. ; 
they  require  very  little  water,  or  any  atten- 
tion this  month  ;  but  in  very  severe  weather 
all  should  be  protected  or  housed. 
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FuchsiaSy  being  dormant,  must  be  kept  nearly 
dry;  prune  in  the  side  shoots,  and  be  ready  to 
start  a  few  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Oeraniums, — Protect  from  cutting  winds ; 
give  as  much  air  and  light  to  the  plants  as 
possible.  The  varieties  called  Alba  multi- 
flora,  Napier,  and  Colleyanum,  are  amongst 
the  best  for  forcing  into  early  bloom,  and  of 
the  scarlet  sorts  none  is  better  than  the  Tom 
Thumb,  a  dwarf  growing  sort 

M^tlesy&ad  other  evergreens,  must  be  kept 
cool ;  syringe  them  in  fine  mornings,  as  they 
are  sure  to  get  dusty,  which  is  unsightly. 

Bases, — Unless  they  are  in  a  growing  state 
water  very  little  ;  moss  over  the  pots  of  those 
in  flower  ;  apply  tobacco  liquor  or  snuff  to 
those  infested  with  green-fly. 

Primulas  are  very  impatient  of  water 
and  damp  ;  the  soil  should  be  chiefly  leaf 
mould,  with  a  little  sand  and  loam,  and  well 
drained. 

Violets,  removed  from  the  frames,  will  now 
be  scenting  the  room  ;  keep  them  near  the 
light ;  frequently  stir  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and 
remove  all  decayed  leaves  and  flowers ;  admit 
air  profusely. 

Wardian  Cases.  —These  interesting  append- 
ages must,  if  situated  near  the  window,  be 
protected  or  removed  at  night  during  frosty 
weather,  but  give  them  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible during  the  day.  From  40  to  50  degiees 
will  suit  the  generality  ofplants  grown  in  them. 
They  will  require  no  water.  Pick  off  every 
decaying  part  as  soon  as  it  appears  ;  also  stir 
the  surface  of  the  soil  occasionally,  to  avoid 
any  tendency  to  mouldiness  or  damp. 

PITS   AND   FRAMES. 

Alpines. — These  should  be  plunged  in  coal- 
ashes  or  old  tan,  and  either  hooped  over  and 
covered  with  awning  to  protect  them  from 
wet  and  cold,  or  placed  in  frames  facing  the 
north  ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  air. 

Anntuils. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
sow  in  a  hotbed  a  few  seeds  of  the  princi- 
pal tender  sorts  for  pot  flowering,  such  as 
amaranths,  balsams,  browallias,  cockscoqjibs, 
Thunbergias,  &c. : — Some  of  the  half-hardy 
kinds,  as  cobeas,  lophospermums,  maurandyas, 
mignonette,  schizanthus,  schizopetalon,  lo- 
belia, &c.,  may  also  be  sown  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed ;  but  unless  ample  accommodation  can  be 
provided,  it  is  better  to  defer  sowing  until 
next  month. 

llalf'hardy  Plants^  such  as  calceolarias, 
fuchsias,  petunias,  verbenas,  and  other  bed- 
ding out  plants,  require  to  be  kept  dry  and 
clean :  give  them  all  the  air  possible  in  mild 
weather :  water  in  the  morning.  Put  a  few  of 
the  better  and  rarer  sorts  in  the  forcing-house 
to  produce  cuttings.  When  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  and  the  frost  penetrates  through 
the  coverings,  let  them  remain  covered  until 


,  they  are  thawed;  thus  the  plants  sustain  com- 
paratively slight  injury. 

Forcing  Plants^  such  as  roses,  azalciaSy 
rhododendrons,  lilacs,  deutzias,  &c.,  together 
with  the  various  bulbs,  as  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissus,  amaryllis,  jonquils,  &c.,  may  be 
brought  on  in  early  vineries,  peach-houses, 
&c.,  but  it  is  better  to  have  pits  or  a  house, 
exclusively  for  them,  which  should  have  bottom 
heat  supplied  by  some  means.  The  points 
necessary  to  attend  to  are  these  : — To  secure 
well  ripened  plants,  and  to  have  them  well 
established  in  the  pots  ;  to  place  a  few  at  a 
time  in  heat,  and  to  apply  it  gently  and  gra- 

^dually  ;  to  use  tepid  water  always ;  to  give  air 
regularly,  and  shut  up  early,  keeping  the 
average  temperature  at  60  degrees  by  day  and 
50  degrees  by  night;  to  keep  all  the  plants 
free  of  insects  by  fumigating  for  green  fly  ; 
and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  so 
preventing  red  spider,  &c.  Should  they  become 
infested,  slightly  paint  the  flues,  or  pipes,  with 
sulphur  while  they  are  cool,  which  will  kill  the 
spider  and  tend  much  to  keep  away  other  ver- 
min. It  is  a  most  excellent  plan,  although  not 
generally  adopted,  before  forcing  or  even 
growing  plants  in  the  pits  or  houses,  to  cleanse 
them  by  burning  within  them  a  quantity  of 
rags  dipped  in  sulphur,  taking  care  to  have  the 
places  quite  closed  and  to  allow  no  means  oF 
escape  to  the  adjoining  ones.  The  plants 
must  of  course  all  be  removed  previous  to  this 
being  done. 

Violets, — The  Neapolitan  variety  is  the 
best  for  frames  ;  they  must  be  well  aired,  and 
kept  near  the  glass :  they  are  very  impatient 
of  wet;  a  slight  heat  (45  degs.)  will  keep  them 
blooming;  frost  must  not  be  suffered  to  reach 
them. 

THE   GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature, — From  40  to  45  degrees  hj 
day  ;  35  degs.  to  40  degs.  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Admit  air  every  day  if  mild  : 
apply  artificial  heat  during  the  day  in  damp  or 
severe  weather,  and  ventilate  at  the  same  time, 
taking  care  that  keen  winds  do  not  enter  ; 
cover  at  night  with  an  awning  or  mats. 

Watering. — Let  the  water  used  be  a  few- 
degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the 
house ;  apply  it  in  the  forenoon :  keep  the 
plants  rather  dry  than  wet,  but  never  allow 
them  to  flag  ;  look  over  them  daily. 

Potting. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
such  plants  as  were  designedly  kept  in  store 
and  small  pots,  may  be  selected  and  prepared 
for  potting;  get  all  the  pots  washed  and  dried, 
and  the  soil  prepared  and  warmed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house. 

Drcsfdng. — Take  off  all  the  dead  leaves  as 
they  appear;  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
make  it  rather  highest  in  the  centre. 

Staking  and  Labeling. — Before  the  busy 
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B9S«i  arriTes,  get  all  the  decajing  tallies  re* 
icved;  ilso   a  supply  of  stakes   and    labels 

luecU, — Make  it  a  rule  to  fumigate,  as  soon 
m  gn^en  flj  is  seen  ;  also  to  wash  sudi  plants 
IS  haTe  become  dirty,  at  the  first  opportunity. 

AheSj  and  aacculents  of  this  class,  must  be 
bpt  dry  at  the  roots;  remove  the  water  that 
eoQeets  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  :  they  will  be 
iband  to  do  with  very  little  light,  at  present. 

^^oiet,  and  large  succulents,  require  little 
vater:  and  that  which  collects  at  the  base  of  the 
kares  must  be  removed  to  prevent  their  rotting. 

Aistramerias  may  yet  be  potted  in  six-inch 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame :  give  them  a' 
kamj  soii  adding  a  third  part  of  peat,  and  weU 
ieoomposed  dun«r,  with  a  little  silver  sand. 

Amaryllis, — Pot  afresh  in  loam,  with  a 
third  part  of  leaf-mould  and  some  sand :  start 
tkem  with  a  slight  bottom  heat ;  only  part 
aboold  be  done  now^  so  as  to  make  a  sue- 


Awmahf  as  bumea,  dintonia,  schizanthus, 
\ndiyoome,  &Cy  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
pboe  near  the  glass,  and  carefully  watered. 

AzakiUj  will  be  coming  into  bloom;  retard 
the  kte  sorts  ;  a  little  liquid  manure  just  be- 
fore they  expand  their  flowers  will  assist  them; 
keep  them  with  the  heaths. 

Calceolarias, — Those  wanted  to  flower  early, 
^undd  be  shifted  early,  or  not  at  all ;  give 
then  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  adding  a 
good  deal  of  silver  sand  :  place  them  close  to 
tie  glass,  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of 
lir;  water  moderately. 

Camellias  must  be  kept  cool ;  remove  a  few 
of  the  plants  to  a  warm  house  to  expand  their 
blooms;  water  very  carefully. 

Cape  JBulbSy  as  ixias,  sparaxis,  gladiolus, 
ftc,  should  be  placed  to  receive  a  gentle  heat, 
•nd  plenty  of  light ;  some  may  remain  in  a 
edd  frame  :  pot  a  few  more  of  the  reserved 
bolhs,  and  reserve  others  to  make  a  final  plant- 
ixigoext  month. 

Cephaloitis  follicuJaris  (New  Holland  pit- 
dier plant)  requires  an  intermediate  tempera- 
tore  ;  if  the  house  is  not  kept  close,  it  must 
Ve  coTered  with  a  bell  glass,  and  kept  moist : 
plant  a  little  lycopodium,  or  common  moss 
iround  ic,  keeping  it  neatly  clipped  in  the 
centre  about  the  plants,  where  it  must  be  kept 
perfectly  clear. 

Cinerarias, — Keep  these  in  a  cool  house  or 
^vne ;  shif^  them  in  succession,  using  a  rich 
Vamj  soil,  one-third  of  leaf  mould  and  one* 
third  cow  dung,  with  a  little  sand.  When  large 
specimens  are  wanted,  keep  shifting  them  as 
they  fill  the  pots  with  roots;  confine  the  roots 
of  those  required  early  in  flower. 

Ckrysanthemtims. — Cut  down  as  they  finish 
lowering,  and  put  them  into  a  cool  place  where 
they  will  have  light,  and  be  free  from  frost. 


Crassuku,  and  allied  plants,  must  have  very 
little  water.  The  Kalosanthes  may  be  shifted 
by  the  end  of  the  month  into  equal  parts  of 
loam,  sand,  and  peat. 

Cyclamens. — Pot  ofl"  seedling  plants,  and 
incite  them  to  grow  by  placing  them  in  the 
stove  near  the  glass;  use  a  compost  of  loam^ 
leaf  mould,  and  cow  dung,  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  little  sand :  also  keep  the  old  plants  a  little 
warm,  and  water  the  whole. 

JEpacris, — ^Bring  these  successionally  into 
bloom,  by  placing  the  most  forward  in  a  warm 
situation. 

JBJricas. — Give  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
both  night  and  day  when  mild;  if  severe  wea« 
ther  prevails  cover  the  house  or  frames  at 
night,  and  use  no  fire  heat  if  it  can  be  avoided; 
they  must  be  carefully  watered. 

Fuchsias. — Those  wanted  early  should  be 
put  into  a  moist  heat  and  primed  close  in; 
give  the  resting  plants  but  little  water.  Pro- 
pagate approved  varieties,  which  if  struck 
early  in  heat,  will  make  excellent  specimen 
plants  the  same  year. 

Gompholobiums,  and  other  slender  creep- 
ers, must  have  trellises  timely  put  to  them  ; 
they  flourish  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  require 
perfect  drainage. 

Haworthias,  and  those  of  this  class,  re- 
quire little  or  no  water;  keep  a  dry  air  circu- 
lating among  them;  also  stir  the  soil  in  the  pots. 

HelichrysumSy  and  Cape  shrubs,  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool  and  airy  place,  with  plenty  of 
light ;  water  sparingly  ;  bring  them  to  a  pro- 
per shape  by  tying  them  out,  before  the 
growing  season  commences  ;  the  stakes  used 
must  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  put  in  uni- 
formly, and  the  ties  made  so  neat  as  not  to  be 
much  seen. 

LeschenaultiaSy  must  have  a  light  and  rather 
warm  place;  attend  to  training  and  stopping 
the  shoots  (when  growing),  to  make  them 
compact  and  bushy. 

Lilium  japonicum  (Japan  lily).  —  This 
and  the  whole  of  the  lilies  require  a  rich  turfy 
loam,  with  a  little  sandy  peat,  and  plenty  of  pot- 
room.  They  should  be  potted  immediately  if 
not  already  done,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame:  in 
potting  them  leave  about  one-third  of  the  space 
to  be  filled  up  with  soil,  as  they  grow. 

Mignonette  in  pots  must  be  kept  cool  and 
near  the  glass,  and  should  have  little  water, 
and  plenty  of  air.  The  caterpillars  make  great 
ravages  on  the  young  plants  if  not  destroyed; 
the  best  remedy  is  hand  picking. 

New  Holland  Plants,  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bossiaeas,  &c.,  should  be  treated  nearly  as  the 
heaths:  bring  them  successively  into  bloom,  by 
moving  them  to  a  warmer  house;  give  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  and  stop  those  which  are  send- 
ing up  strong  shoots. 

Orange  trees. — Keep  these  in  a  cool  and 
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almost  resting  state;  a  few  maj  be  brought 
into  flower,  by  putting  them  in  heat;  if  those 
in  tubs  are  disturbed  hj  worms,  water  with 
lime  water. 

OxcUis. — Pot  any  reserved  roots  in  a  soil  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat,  equal  parts :  those 
potted  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  frames,  may  be 
brought  into  flower,  by  putting  them  into  heat, 
and  keeping  them  moist. 

Pelargoniums.  -^  In  severe  weather  use 
coverings  at  night  to  avoid  much  fire  heat :  in 
mild  weather  give  plenty  of  air  through  the 
day;  stop  the  shoots  of  plants  intended  to 
fiower  in  the  summer  months;  every  shoot  on 
the  plant  should  be  stopped  at  once  ;  tie  out 
and  keep  the  lower  shoots  well  down,  that  the 
pot  be  almost  covered  with  leaves.  Guard 
against  the  attacks  of  insects,  of  which  the 
green-fly  is  very  injurious. 

Primulas  are  impatient  of  moisture  ;  they 
like  a  compost  of  two-thirds  of  leaf  mould,  one 
of  loam,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  The  double 
kinds  are  best;  these  increase  by  cuttings  ; 
pot  a  i%vir  seedlings  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
flower.  Choose  the  largest  and  finest  coloured 
kinds  to  grow  as  specimens. 

Proteas,  Banksias,  JDryandraSf  ^c,  must 
be  kept  in  an  airy  situation,  and  but  little 
water  must  be  given  them. 

Rhododendrons. — Put  a  plant  or  two  of  the 
most  forward  occasionally,  into  a  gentle  heat,  to 
bring  them  early,  and  keep  the  general  stock 
cool,  and  moderately  watered.  A  few  might 
be  brought  in  from  those  out  of  doors,  and 
potted  in  loam  and  sandy  peat,  equal  parts. 

Roses  should  be  fumigated  whenever  green- 
fly is  seen,  or  else  syringed  with  tobacco  water. 
For  the  forcing  plants  the  heat  should  be 
about  55  degs.  during  day,  and  50  degs.  by 
night;  allow  the  others  to  rest,  and  giye  air 
freely. 

Salvias, — Cut  these  down  when  they  are 
past  blooming  ;  they  require  an  intermediate 
bouse  to  flower  in,  at  this  season  :  gently  ex- 
cite those  which  have  been  resting.  The  whole 
family  require  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  a  rich 
8oil:  apply  water  sparingly  to  such  as  are  at 
rest 

8tapelia3, — Give  these  very  little  water : 
clean  any  that  may  be  infected  with  the  scale 
insect,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  and  moderately 
warm  place. 

TroptBoluTM  should  be  potted  immediately 
if  not  done  in  autumn,  in  soil  of  equal  parts 
sandy  loam  and  peat ;  adapt  the  pots  and 
trellis  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  kinds.  In 
training  carry  the  shoots  to  the  top  first,  take 
them  right  over  and  back  to  the  bottom,  afW- 
wards  make  good  the  deficient  parts. 

THE    CONSERVATORY. 

Temperature, — 55  degrees  by  day,  and  45 


degrees  by  night ;   make  an  allowance  of  5 
degrees  according  to  the  weather. 

Ventilation. — Admit  air  cautiously,  and  let 
it  be  only  by  the  top  sashes ;  avoid  currents, 
which  will  do  injury  to  all  the  plants,  but 
especially  the  forced  ones. 

Watering. — Plants,  when  in  flower,  require 
more  water  than  at  any  other  time;  such 
must,  therefore,  have  enough,  but  avoid  de- 
luging them,  and  always  use  the  water  two  or 
three  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house.  Those  which  are  planted  out  will 
require  little  or  no  water  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Arrangement. — This  feature  is  equally  im- 
portant with  good  cultivation.     Aim  at  giving^ 
effect  from  the  principal  view  or  entrance,  as 
the  first  impression  tells  most.       Ayoid  an 
over-neatness  and  clipped  appearance  in  the 
plants.      Study  to  make  the  colours  contrast 
against  the  green  foliage  j  for  although,  as  in 
flower-gardening,  the  grouping  and  arranging 
of  the  cold  and  warm  colours  cannot  be  fulljr 
carried  out,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  selectini^ 
the  most  handsome  and   showy  plants,   and 
placing  them  in  conspicuous  positions,  without 
destroying  the  general  harmony.     These,  dur- 
ing this  month,  should    be  such  as  salvias, 
gesneras,  camellias,  oranges,   azaleas,  garde- 
nias, rhododendrons,  roses,  &c.     Re-arrange 
the   plants  at   least  once  a  week,   altering' 
their  positions  so  as  to  give  the  house  a  new 
phase  ;  those  plants  which  were  at  their  best 
the  previous  week,  must  be  placed  in  secondary 
situations  this,  and  so  on.  Maintain  an  orderly 
and  neat  appearance. 

Routine. — Next  to  arrangement  is  cleanli- 
ness ;  every  morning  go  over  and  pick  off  all 
decaying  leaves  and  flowers,  giving  each  plant 
a  gentle  shake,  to  dislodge  any  leaves  that  may 
be  hanging  about ;  these  often  damage  the 
unerpanded  flowers  and  healthy  foliage  if  not 
taken  away ;  at  the  same  time  remove  all  the 
plants  whose  beauty  is  past ;  stake  such  plants 
as  require  it  in  due  time,  but  the  stakes  should 
hardly  be  detectable.  Rake  the  beds  neatly, 
and  sweep  the  floor  daily,  damping  it  previ- 
ously so  as  to  avoid  dust.  If  the  passage  is 
of  stone  it  must  be  often  scrubbed. 

Temporary  Plants. — This  indndes  all  that 
are  in  pots.  Those  which  are  past  bloom, 
and  being  removed,  should  be  well  treated  ; 
the  generality  of  plants,  immediately  after 
flowering,  make  a  new  growth  for  the  develop- 
ment of  flowers  the  following  year ;  it  ia 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  situations  where  the  young 
shoots  may  be  developed  and  fully  matured. 

Insects. — ^Every  plant  that  is  sent  to  the  con- 
servatory should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  when 
any  are  found  dirty  th^  should  be  removed, 
cleaned,  and  returned.    This  may  be  effected 
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It  tiottB  when  oilier  bouses  are  being  fumi- 
pki,  kc. ;  but  'whilst  sach  opportunities 
iMd  be  taken,  ^ey  must  not  be  considered 
a  the  only  mode  or  means  of  effecting  the 
peipose. 

AwtaryOids,  and  other  bulbs  should,  after 
kmaiag^  be  returned  to  the  warm  pits  and 
ba^  and  hare  plenty  of  weak  manure 
flier,  and  all  the  light  x>06sible. 

AzakoM, — The  early  ones  may  be  made 
soli  Biore  early  by  putting  tbera  now  in  beat, 
n  K  to  forward  and  mature  their  growth. 

CamdUtu, — Those  whose  bloom  is  past 
ibonld  be  taken  to  the  early  winery,  or  some 
saikr  sitnationt  where  they  will  have  the 
iMe  md  heat  they  require.  Proper  atten- 
tkn  to  regulating  the  period  of  the  growth  of 
lie  pfamtSy  would  give  Camellias  at  all  seasons. 

CUmben, — ^Thin  and  cut  tbem  in  mode- 
nlelj,  and  wash  them  if  at  all  infested  with 
Tennin,  using  clear  water  and  a  sponge,  or 
aft  brush. 

Gesiura  zebrina, — Keep  at  the  warmest 
ad,  and  when  past  blooming  allow  it  to  get 
gndoally  dry,  and  fall  into  a  state  of  rest. 

Luadia  ffratissima. — Give  copious  water- 
m^  gradually  decreasing  as  the  flowers 
decay :  cuttings  will  strike  readily  now  in  a 
gv^eheat. 

Roses, — ^Ftune  those  on  the  pillars,  and 
vhea  uncovered,  the  pillars  should  be  tho- 
nogbly  washed.  If  there  are  no  roses  upon 
tben,  some  should  be  procui^,  such  as  the 
j^om  and  white  Banksian,  and  the  Perpe- 
toak ;  give  them  a  soil  of  strong  turfy  loam 
Bki  dung  in  equal  parts.  The  China,  tea- 
mated,  and  Fairy  roses,  in  pots,  must  be  kept 
Mnpoknifiiy  clear  of  green-fly,  &c. 

TSE   PLA27T   STOYS. 

Tenperature. — From  55  to  60  degrees  by 
%,  50  to  55  degrees  by  night ;  tbis  structure 
is  onudly  kept  too  warm  at  night,  at  this 


VentUaiian. — Admit  air  cautiously,  and 
only  in  the  forenoon,  say  for  an  hour,  unless 
tbe  sua  is  very  bright ;  the  thermometer  may 
W  tUowed  to  rise  to  70  degrees  with  sun  heat. 

Watering  must  be  done  sparingly,  and 
^»eontinue  syringing  altogether ;  keep  the 
staiQsphere  moist  by  often  watering  the 
ioweEB,&e. 

Potting, — No  general  shifting  should  ever 
take  place ;  but  there  are  always  some  grow- 
ing plants^  and  those  required  to  be  large 
auflt  not  be  checked  by  getting  pot-bound ; 
tke  «h1  used  must  be  always  of  the  same  tern- 
pcfatme  as  that  the  plants  are  growing  in. 

Insects, — This  is  a  favourable  time  for 
deaning  tbe  plants  ;  the  green-ily  and  thrip 
«Fe  most  effectually  destroyed  by  fumigation  ; 
^r  the  scale  the  plant  should  be  washed  first 


with  soap  and  water,  and  then  syringed  with 
pure  water ;  for  the  red  spider  or  mite,  par- 
tially paint  the  flues  or  pipes,  when  they  are 
cool,  with  sulphur.  Clear  soot  and  tobacco 
water  syringings  also  serve  for  these  ends. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  keep  up  a  healthful 
atmosphere,  and  have  the  plants  in  such  a 
state  as  to  repel  the  attacks  of  vermin. 

Achimenes, — Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
a  few  of  the  tubers  may  be  potted  in  four- 
inch  pots,  in  a  soil  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
peat,  in  equal  parts,  adding  some  silver  sand  ; 
or  they  may  be  put  in  heat  to  start,  and  then 
potted.  See  that  the  resting  tubers  are  not 
kept  in  a  too  cold  or  a  damp  situation  ;  they 
often  perish  in  cold  greenhouses. 

AUamanda^  Beaumontia^  Echites^  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  slightly  thinned,  and  neatly  tied  up. 

AlpimaSy  Hedychiums^  and  other  reedy 
plants,  do  well  planted  out  in  a  very  rich  soil : 
of  those  in  pots  excite  a  few  into  growth  ; 
very  little  water  will  do  until  they  have  made 
some  advance :  they  are  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots. 

Aphelandras,  JusticiaSy  RuelliaSy  &c.,  if 
wanted  dwarf,  will  mostly  bear  cutting  down 
after  flowering ;  they  may  be  propagated 
from  single  eyes,  and  made  to  flower  the  fol- 
lowing season.    Propagate  only  the  good  sorts. 

Begonias, — A  few  of  the  tuberous  rooted 
kinds  may  be  shaken  out  and  potted  afresh, 
and  put  into  heat ;  use  a  rich  soil  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  dung,  and  sand,  well  incorporated  ; 
those  resting  must  be  kept  dry.  The  shrubby 
sorts  now  growing  must  be  supplied  liberally 
with  water  ;  increase  them  by  cuttings. 

BurcheUias  should  be  kept  cool  until  next 
month,  unless  wanted  to  flower  early. 

Cacti, — Most  of  these  roust  be  kept  dry. 
Those  coming  into  bloom  should  be  regularly 
watered ;  some  should  be  accelerated  and 
others  retarded,  so  as  to  make  a  succession.  The 
EpiphyUum  truncatumy  which  will  now  be 
blooming,  does  best  when  grafted.  The  Pere^- 
shea  actdlataj  which  is  commonly  used,  is  infe- 
rior as  a  stock  to  Ceretts  triangularis  or 
(7.  specumssvmus.  The  operation  may  be  per- 
formed now;  choose  a  straight  stem,  from  two 
to  six  feet  high,  and  graft  it  from  the  bottom 
all  around  to  the  top,  thus  forming  a  fine  plant 
at  once ;  the  grafts  should  be  tied  on  with 
damp  moss,  and  kept  close  and  warm. 

Cinnamomum  (the  Cinnamon  tree).  — 
Apply  water  sparingly ;  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  they  may  be  shifted  if  they  are 
beginning  to  grow ;  use  a  soil  of  loam,  with 
a  little  peat  and  sand. 

Clerodendrans, — ^A  few  may  be  put  into 
bottom  heat ;  cut  down  the  old  stems  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  pot,  and  pot  them  into  rich 
loamy  soil. 
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Climbers. — Prune  by  shortening  and  thin- 
ning the  branches.  These  plants,  like  fruit 
trees,  are  often  suffered  to  grow  too  thick. 

Daturas  should  have  plenty  of  pot  room 
and  heat,  and  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  just 
before  blooming ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  excite  a  few  of  the  rested  plants,  and 
propagate  from  single  eyes,  putting  them  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  setting  them  in  a  hot- 
bed until  they  have  started. 

Erythrinas, — If  these  have  been  kept  in  a 
cool  place  and  cut  back,  a  few  may  now  be 
taken  out  and  potted  in  a  rich  soil,  and  put  in 
bottom  heat. 

JEuphorbias  must  be  kept  rather  dry,  but 
never  allowed  to  droop;  E.  Jacquiniflora.  will 
continue  longer  in  flower  by  being  kept  cool. 

Eerm, — Keep  cool,  and  not  so  moist  as  at 
other  seasons;  they  generally  like  a  humid 
atmosphere. 

Gardenias  require  bottom  heat,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  70 
degrees,  and  to  be  kept  near  the  glass.  Repot 
the  young  plants  for  succession. 

OesneraSy  Oloxinias,  ^*c. —  Start  a  few  of 
those  which  seem  inclined  to  grow  ;  use  a  soil 
of  one-half  loam,  and  one-fourth  each  of  leaf- 
mould  and  peat,  adding  a  good  portion  of 
silver  sand  ;  put  them  where  they  will  have  a 
slight  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  light ;  keep 
the  others  warm  and  dry.  Gesnera  zebrina 
should  be  gradually  dried  off,  and  laid  aside 
to  rest. 

Hippeastrumsy  Crinums,  Pancratiums, 
&c. — A  few  of  these  should  be  started  in  the 
forcing-house,  and  have  bottom  heat ;  keep 
those  which  are  in  a  xesting  state  rather  dry. 

HydrangeaSy  being  now  forced  into  bloom, 
should  be  set  in  pans  of  water ;  the  large 
plants  must  be  neatly  tied  out  and  not  crowded. 

Ipomceas. — ^Prune  the  perennial  kinds,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dormant  state  ;  a  few  seeds  of 
the  annual  kinds  may  be  sown  late  in  the 
month. 

Ixoras, — Tie  out  the  branches  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  room  for  the  heads  of  flowers  to  ex- 
pand»  Some  of  the  earliest  may  have  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  be  placed  near  the  glass ; 
water  according  to  their  vigour :  they  are 
amongst  the  best  stove  shrubs. 

JatminumSy  RondeletiaSy  BrunfelsiaSf  &c., 
unless  in  a  growing  state  will  require  very 
little  water ;  a  few  of  each  may  be  gently 
forced  on. 

Lantanas. — ^Prune  back  the  old  plants  ; 
give  them  a  moist  heat  and  plenty  of  pot- 
room,  using  a  boggy  soil ;  they  may  be  pro- 
pagated for  planting  out  in  summer. 

Luculias. — Propagate  extensively;  they  will 
strike  freely  in  bottom  heat ;  give  the  flower- 
ing plants  a  good  supply  of  water  and  keep 
them  cool. 


Lycopodiumt  delight  in  shade  andi 
moisture;  this  month  apply  both  modi: — 
rately. 

Mahaceous  plants  require  a  good  deal  of^ 
pot-room.     Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis,  and  other- 
shrubby  sorts,  may  be  started  by  the  end  of  the> 
month ;  also  then  sow  a  few  seeds  of  the  dif- 
ferent annual  kinds  in  a  hot-bed. 

Manettias,  and  other  tender  climbers,  are 
impatient  of  much  water ;  slightly  stir  the 
soil,  and  when  they  evince  signs  of  growth, 
shift  them  into  a  soil  of  sandy  peat,  and  a 
little  loam,  and  neatly  tie  them  anew. 

Melastomas. — Give  them  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  moisture,  heat,  and  pot- 
room  ;  when  they  commence  growing  shift 
them  into  a  fresh  and  rich  loamy  soil. 

MelO'Cacti  must  be  kept  rather  dry,  and 
in  an  inactive  state. 

Mtisas  (Plantains). — Keep  as  much  at  rest 
as  possible ;  they  must  not  have  the  usual 
supply  of  moisture ;  the  regular  moisture  of 
the  house  will  be  nearly  suflicient  for  them. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plants). — Place  these 
at  the  warm  end ;  surround  the  pots  with 
moss,  and  have  some  of  the  smaller  Lycopo- 
diums  growing  over  the  soil  and  the  pot,  but 
not  to  dioke  the  plants  ;  keep  a  continual  heat 
arising  among  the  moss,  which  must  be  kept 
moist,  and  the  atmosphere  humid. 

NeriuJM. — Keep  very  cool  until  wanted  to 
flower,  when  abundance  of  moisture  and  heat 
must  be  given ;  cut  down  the  old  unhandsome 
plants,  and  when  started  pot  them  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil. 

Nymphaas  and  other  aquatics  are  all  the 
better  for  being  planted  within  a  pan  or  pot, 
whether  they  are  in  cisterns  or  ponds ;  keep 
the  vessels  always  full  of  water,  making  them 
to  run  over  sometimes  so  as  to  clear  away  any 
impurities ;  always  apply  the  water  in  a  tepid 
state. 

-Pa^nw.— These  must  be  kept  at  the  warm 
end  ;  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  syringe 
in  clear  weather  ;  supply  those  in  fruit  with 
liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state. 

Polianthes  (Tuberose).  —  Pot  these  now, 
if  not  done  in  autumn,  using  pots  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  tubers  ;  use  a  rich  loamy 
soil,  adding  a  little  sand  and  well  decomposed 
cow  dung  ;  put  them  in  a  oool  place  at  first, 
and  remove  them  to  a  warm  situation  as  they 
show  signs  of  growth. 

Thunbergias. — Allow  these  to  remain  in  an 
inactive  state  ;  they  are  very  diflicult  to  keep 
free  of  red  spider;  syringe  them  during  periods 
of  sunshine,  and  keep  the  air  moist :  sow  a 
few  seeds  about  the  end  of  the  month  in  bot- 
tom heat. 

Vincas, — Give  a  slight  bottom  heat  to  the 
young  plants  especial iy,  and  top  the  shoots  to 
make  compact  and  handsome  plants. 
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ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Ttmperature. — The  flowering  house  from 

:»  6>5  d^rees  by  day,  and  55  to  60  degrees 

tj2%fct ;  the  resting  house  from  6  to  10  de- 

coWer. 
'TefttilatioH  ia  not  required  further  than 
will  take  place  through  the  apertures  j 
rs'tbe  hou^e  at  nii^ht  with  awnings,  or 
which  renders  a  less  amount  of  fire  heat 
aiy. 
Watering  will  hardly  be  necessarj,  except 
those  wluch  are  growing  ;  water  must  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  at  the  base  of  the 
es,  and  the  quantity  moat  be  lessened  with 
that  are  ripening  off ;  damp  the  floors 
mderatdjr  every  day,  increasing  a  little  if 
it  weather  is  clear. 

Imects  are  particularly  destructive  as  the 

■BBg  shoots   appear  j     catch   the  wood-lice 

k  ssiog  bean    stalks,    or    any  other  hollow 

fti^abo  potatoes  cut  in  halves  and  hollowed 

ewiii  entr^  them  ;   these  traps  should  be 

tununed  every  day,    and  the  insects  caught 

fatrajed.   For  the  cock-roaches  use  a  compo- 

iiio&  oC  spermaceti    one-quarter  pound,  and 

indc  two  ounces,   melted  together,  and  put 

■fine  end  of  a  short  stick,  the  other  end  being 

ii&  in  the  soil.      Tliere    are  many  insects 

i^ixKrrease   and  remain  about  the  blocks 

1^  baskets  j  an  excellent  way  to  get  at  them 

itodlp  the  basket   almost  to  the  top  in  the 

aatra,  and   allow   it    to    remain  for  a    few 

lautes,  when  the  insects,   in  escaping  from 

fte  water,  will  be  found  running  upon  the  sur- 

ke  of  the  soil. 

PottiMg, — Those  plants  which  are  showing 

,adj  signs  of  growth,  should  be  shifted  :  if 

iej  have  been  kept  very  dry,  steep  them  in 

lepi  water,  allowing  them  afterwards  to  stand 

I  fa  a  few  days  before  shifting  them. 

.     SoiU. — ^The    Cyrtopodiums,   Bletias,   Sob- 

I  afiH,Fhaiii8es,  Calanthes,  Cypripediums,  and 

I  tKk  like,  will  do  well  in  rich  turfy  loam,  add* 

%  ft  tittle  peat.    These  may  be  grown  in  pots, 

the  pot  half  full  of  drainage,  and  also 

bdi  the  soil  some  potsherds  or  cbar- 

;  plunge  them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  and 

vVttp  ^m  ao^  and  well  watered,  until  they 

|l»e  perfected  their  growth.     Those  which 
N^ttre  baskets  are  to  be  well  elevated  in  the 
|Mi^  as  Oncidinms,  Catasetums,  Dendrobiums, 
ftiifkjTii^  £pidendrams,  MaxiUarias,  ftc.«  grow 
h  fight  peat  earth,  or  what  is  nearly  the  same, 
Mim  sphagonm,  which  should  also  be  well 
with  broken  crocks,  or  charcoal ;   the 
of  soil  elevated  above  the  pots  must  be 
together  with  pegs.     Many  sorts  are 
to  do  well  on    blocks,  as   Barkerias, 
Bvooghtonias^  Fhaissnopsis,  Loelias,  Huntleyas, 
fe. ;  in  this  case  a  little  sphagnum  is  used 
hsiow  and  above  the  zoots,  aad  the  whole  is 
48. 


fixed  on  with  zinc  fastened  to  copper  tacks 
driven  into  the  blocks.  The  Stanhopeas, 
Gongoras,  and  all  whose  fiower  spikes  are 
pendant  and  thrown  out  from  below,  are  grown 
in  baskets,  and  require  to  be  suspended ;  they 
prefer  a  similar  soil  to  the  preceding.  The 
whole  will  be  found  to  agree  generally,  as  re- 
gards heat  and  moisture,  when  in  a  growing 
state,  but  the  Mexican  sorts  are  hardier  and 
require  less  warmth  than  the  Indian  species. 
The  Cypripediums,  and  some  others,  are  found 
to  be  almost  hardy.  In  general  turfy  peat 
in  small  lumps  is  proper  for  these  plants. 
Thb  is  mixed  with  broken  pieces  of  crock, 
or  of  charcoal,  when  used.  Some  persons 
employ  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  old 
rotten  wood ;  others  use  sphagnum  moss 
cut  rather  small,  and  suffered  to  partially 
decay.  All  these  mediums  are  suitable  to 
the  plants,  and  it  is  not  material  which  is 
preferred. 

Plants  in  Flower  will  be  longer  preserved 
by  being  kept  cool,  and  may  be  sent  to  the 
drawing-room  or  conservatory,  taking  care  not 
to  expose  them  to  draughts  or  currents  of  air. 
They  will  bear  a  pretty  good  supply  of  mois- 
ture when  in  a  warm  place  whilst  in  flower, 
but  when  in  a  cold  situation  a  very  small 
quantity  is  required,  and  it  must  be  given  a 
little  warmed.  Small  young  plants,  and  such 
as  are  intended  as  specimens,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fiower,  but  should  be  excited  and 
kept  shifted  and  growing  on — the  heat  and  the 
humidity  being  increased  with  the  length  of 
the  days,  and  the  strength  (^  the  natural 
light 

Mode  of  Potting^  ^c, — Some  of  this  class 
of  plants  require  to  be  grown  in  pots,  others 
attached  to  blocks,  and  others  planted  in 
open  baskets,  ^(c  The  mode  of  growth  which 
is  most  suitable  for  the  more  important  genera 
is  here  indicated  : — In  pots,  not  elevated  :— - 
Acanthophippium,  Bietia,  Calanthe,  Cypripe- 
dium,  Galeandra,  Paxtonia,  Fhaius,  Sobralia, 
Stenorrhynchus.  In  pots,  elevated  among 
open  lumps  of  soil,  or  in  open  baskets  :-— 
Acineta,  Aerides,  AngrsBCum,  Anguloa, 
Anaoctochilus,  Barkeria,  Brasavola,  Brassia, 
Catasetum,  Cattleya,  Cirrhaea,  Coryanthes, 
Gymbidium,  Cyrtochilum,  Cyi*topodium,  Den* 
drobium,  £pidendrum,Eria,  HouUettia,  Lselia, 
Lycaste,  Maxillaria,  Miltonia,  Odontoglossum, 
Oncidium,  Paphinia,  Peristeria,  PromensBa, 
Sarcanthus,  Trichopilia  Warrea,  Zygopeta- 
lum.  In  baskets  :— Acropera,  A^des,  An- 
grecum,  Cyonoohes^  Dendrobium,  Grongora, 
Saccolabium,  Stanhopea,  Yanda.  Attached 
to  blocks  : — ^A^des,  Broughtonia,  BurHng- 
tenia,  Camarotis,  Ccelogyne,  Comparettia, 
Huntleya,  Lslia,  Odontoglosaum,  Phalsmcpsis, 
Benanthera,  Schomburgkia,  Scuticaria, .  So- 
pfaronitis,  Trichosma,  Yandft* 
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CONE  BEARING,  OR  CONIFEROUS   PLANTS,  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

IMTRODUCTORT  BE  HARKS. 


There  is  no  section  of  vegetation  at  once 
so  beautiful,  mnjestic,  and  useful  as  that 
nicngnised  by  botanislg  under  the  title  of 
Cotiiferse.  The  trees  of  this  order  follow 
nature  in  all  her  grander  appearancee,  girding 
her  loftiest  mountains,  and  filling  up  hi;r  un- 
explored and  illimitable  plains.  Lebiinon, 
the  less  famous  Americnn  forests,  tbe  Hima- 
liiyas,  and  Rocky  Mountains,  bear,  or  have 
borne  sufficient  evidence  of  the  very  striking 
cliarocter  of  those  plants.  Over  these,  and 
such  districts,  tlie  trees  in  question  have  long 
cast  "a  weight  of  glory."  Their  height, 
b>-nuttful  towering  or  bpreadiiit;  shnpe,  the 
freshness  and  perennial  luiture  of  their  ver- 
dure, their  bold  standing  ia  the  fastnesses  of 
ru;:ged  mountains,  their  arms  entwined  about 
savage  rocks,  and  other  «haraclerisli(-s,  have 
long  afforded  imagery  for  the  poet  and  na- 
turalist. Indeed,  the  mutter  -  of  -  fact  mea- 
surement of  some  of  the  trees  is  so  astonisliing 
as  to  approach  almost  to  the  sublime.  Douglas 
informs  U8  that,  on  the  north-wesl  coast  of 
North  America,  he  found  a  tree  of  Lambert's 
pine  which  hod  been  blown  down  by  the  wind, 
and  which  was  certainly  not  the  longest,  to 
be  21S  feet  in  lenglli  ;  its  circumference  at  3 
feet  from  the  root  57  feet  and  9  inches,  and  at 
134  feet  from  the  root,  17  feet  and  5  inches. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  references  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  tribe  of  plants  now  under  con- 
sideration, are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrew  poets.  The  cedar  which  clothes 
the  magnificent  ramparts  of  Lebanon  has  been 
always  looked  upon  with  respect  and  rever- 
ence. The  prodigious  bulk  of  its  stem,  its 
great    roaming    branches,    its     Eteadloslness 


amidst  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  its  resistun 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  lime,  all  appear  to  ha 
recommended  it  as  an  object  calculated 
excite  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiratio 
One  of  the  sacred  writers  selects  it  as  a  figu: 
to  express  tbe  majesty  and  powers  of  tl 
Almighty  :— "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breakei 
the  Cedare;  yen,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  Cedui 
of  Lebanon."  The  lofty  and  graceful  Decxl.'i 
again,  we  find  raising  the  mind  even  of  tl 
Hindoos,  for  they  universally  regard  it  ns  tl 
"  tree  of  God,"  called  by  them  Deoadet-i 
and  specially  planted,  as  they  suppose,  by  h 
Almighty  hand.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necesaar 
to  go  farther  than  the  north  of  Scotland  ft 
living  illustrations  oi'  the  very  noble  charactf 
of  the  objects  about  to  be  described.  Tli 
grand  old  trees  of  the  original  Scotch  pin) 
growing  on  the  heights  of  Bremar,  Aberneth} 
Riithiemurchy,  and  Dutliil,  with  their  tttic 
and  iung  trunks,  contorted  arms,  and  shugg 
spray,  add  an  invaluable  feature  to  the  bol 
H;enes  of  that  part  of  tlie  country.  Itiileed 
the  plants  ranged  under  this  order  contribut 
very  largely  to  every  degree  of  beauty  ani 
grandeur  observable  in  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  as  the  most  ofthem  are  unchanging  in  thei 
verdure,  they  form  the  fittest  of  all  accompani 
ments  to  the  more  enduring  appearances  o 
nature.  To  decorate  rocks,  ravines,  frowning 
steeps,  and  hills,  the  Scotch  pine  is  admirablj 
adapted.  For  the  slopes  of  hills  and  fa 
plains  where  a  quieter  degree  of  beauty  pre- 
vails, the  larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir  are  th< 
most  appropriate.  For  deep  woodland  solem- 
nity, no  tree  can  compete  with  the  cedar  of 
L<^baDon  and  the  cedar  of  India,  though  thest 
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l»9  ire  &t  present  generally  found  only  on 
fdeaeo's  lawns.  In  softened  scenes,  the 
kiiod,  spruce,  and  red  cedar  may  be 
pated  vith  propriety  ;  and  again,  in  those 
■^ifieeot,  though  at  present  deserted,  sites  by 
ftrSMde,  two  individ  uals  of  the  order  are  only 
ttiing  to  be  called  upon  to  show  that  they 
K  ctpable  of  redsting  the  usual  effects  of 
i^  water.  The  Pin  us  Pinaster,  and  the 
?.  Pinaster  minor,  or,  as  it  is  sombtimes 
iBed,  the  P.  maritima,  are  the  two  plants  I 
R&rta 

Bat  the  order  under  consideration  supplies 
iBotooljwith  beautiful  and  grand  pictures 
nbdiipon,  but  the  ear  is  often  engaged  in 
i^fioin^  to  the  music  caused  by  the  trees 
ik)  associated  together.  The  waving  to 
■i  fro  of  the  tops  of  pine  woods,  when  the 
k4  are  high,  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
lith  an  ineommunicable  idea  of  the  majesty 
jfistnre,  sach  as  is  excited  only  by  a  forest, 
•iylheaea.  The  shouting  of  the  tempest 
4K  trsTersing  the  Tast  sylvan  regions  of 
^scika,  is  described  to  be  grand  in  propor- 
iata  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  trees,  and 
injB  liatened  to  with  a  feeling  approaching 
fctte.  When  a  breeze  is  abroad,  extensive 
>«d8  and  forests  of  the  Scotch  pine  afford  to 
fm  temperaments  delightful  music,  such  as 
•^be  listened  to  for  hours  with  pleasure  ; 
^vtfaos  it  is  melancholy  beyond  expression  ; 
Ijfl*  all  agree  that  it  is  quite  indescribable. 
«e  wand  referred  to  is  of  a  sweeping  or 
■Hag  description,  and  is  certainly  best  cha- 
*teiaed  hj  the  Scotch  word  sauffh. 

The  uses  of  this  order  of  plants  are  greater 
■ja  that  of  any  other  ;  and  on  this  account 
F^wery  particle  of  information  relative  to 
^•Fopsgation  and  growth  of  the  different 
fKi»  is  wor^y  of  the  closest  attention. 
*«gb  the  oak  is  justly  prized  as  contribut- 
^  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  wooden 
•«  of  England,  yet  the  pine  tribe  has 
■■wfly  been  of  material  service,  along  with 
ii  former  tree,  in  all  the  purposes  of  naval 
•™8Ctore.  The  outworks,  it  is  true,  have 
■■rf  oak,  yet  the  no  less  necessary  subsi- 
■"7  parte  have  been  of  pine  and  fir.  In 
••ft  parta^  indeed,  deal  timber  has  entirely 
^•*ded  that  of  the  oak;  and  the  larch  in 
Wfttlar  has  been  found  to  answer  extreme- 
7  w«fl  for  ship-building.  The  frigate 
^«>le,»  built  in  1820,  was  entirely  of  the 
•fcfwood,  and  eompetent  judges  have  pro- 
J**^  it  to  be,  in  some  respects,  even 
^*'"«'  to  the  oak.  In  domestic  architec- 
^  tl»  trees  forming  the  present  order  are 
Jj'l^'anyin  use,  as  preferable  to  all  other 
^**a  products.  In  house-building,  and 
•«e  eoiBtruction  of  household  furniture,  it 
•*be  most  diflScult  to  find  a  substitute  for 
■*8wtdi  pine  ;  and  if  we  extend  our  view 


to  all  the  purposes  to  which  pine  and  fir  trees 
are  assigned,  such  as  scaffolding,  railing, 
fencing,  machinery,  farmers'  outbuildings,  and 
such  like,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  they 
are  positively  indispensable.  The  spread  of 
railways  has  given  an  importance  to  this  order 
of  plants  which  hitherto  was  not  thought  of. 
The  vast  quantity  of  timber  required  for 
sleepers,  on  which  the  rails  are  laid,  has  ope- 
rated very  extensively  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Scotland,  in  inducing  proprietors  to  plant 
all,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  great  proportion  of 
their  waste  lands.  It  is  not  only  the  quantity 
required  in  the  construction  of  a  railway,  but 
the  timber,  ad  infinitum,  that  must  be  had  to 
keep  it  up  ;  the  sleepers  having  all  to  be 
removed  and  fresh  ones  inserted  every  seven 
years.  This  use  alone  would  justify  a  publi- 
cation, at  the  present  time,  solely  devoted  to 
the  best  methoMd  of  propagating  and  rearing 
the  trees  destined  to  occupy  such  an  impor- 
tant place  in  helping  forward  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Add  to  these  uses,  the  products 
extracted  from  many  of  the  trees,  such  as 
resin,  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  they  afford  fud  to  many 
persons  living  in  mountainous  districts,  and 
that  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  pine,  when  split 
up  into  thin  splinters,  or  lamina,  are  used  by 
the  highlanders  as  a  substitute  for  candles, 
which  emit  a  dear  and  steady  light,  though 
requiring  almost  constant  tending.  The  uses 
of  such  trees,  in  their  living  state,  consist  in 
their  adaptation  to  situations  where  many 
kinds  would  not  grow,  and  in  their  being  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  protect  others  wherever 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Their 
use  to  man  in  sheltering  his  dwelling,  is  also 
well  worthy  of  being  noticed,  for  however 
exposed  the  situation  may  be,  several  of  the 
species  are  ready  to  throw  their  sheltering 
arms  around  it.  In  truth,  but  for  the  Coni- 
ferae,  the  appearance  of  winter  throughout 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts  would  be  ter- 
rible, and,  to  many,  insupportable. 

The  claims  which  this  order  has  upon  all 
those  who  are  wishful  to  form  arboretums,  or 
to  study  certain  sections  of  ligneous  plants, 
will  be  apparent  to  every  one.  No  order  is 
more  beautiful  in  the  foliage,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  branches,  and  none  more  lofty.  It 
would  be  difiicult,  therefore,  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  importance  of  this  dass  of  plants, 
whether  considered  as  objects  adorning  the 
landscape,  or  as  supplying  one  of  the  first 
materials  for  the  use  of  man.  As  the  order 
TaxacesB,  including  the  yew  tree,  and  its  allies, 
is  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Coniferas,  it  may 
be  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  to 
describe  the  few  species  belonging  to  that 
division,  before  proceeding  with  the  ConiferaSy 
or  true  cone  bearing  plants. 

c  2 
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TAXACEVE.— The  Yew  Tribe. 


Taxus,  Linrusut  (the  Yiiw)  (  from  Toxan, 
■  bow,  aa  instrument  ofwsrfare  used  from  the 
curliest  times  tilt  about  the  year  15rO.  Tlie 
English  name,  Tew,  is  from  the  Celtic  iw, 
gignifjring  deep  green.  There  are  two  distinct 
Specie*. 

Taaui  baccaia,  Linnnus  (common  berried 
Tew),  This  apeciea  lias  ils  leaves  thickly 
ranged  in  two  ranks  ;  they  are  very  nearly 
sessile,  or  without  foot-stalks,  and  are  about 
an  inch  in  length  in  vigorous  growing  plants. 
The  flowers  come  from  scaly  buda,  are  soti- 
taiy,  and  proofed  from  the  Bmall  angle  fornied 
by  the  noioB  of  the  leaf  and  stem.  In  some 
instances  the  eexes  are  found  on  the  same 
tree,  but  not  oftea.  The  male  flowers  are  of 
a  lightish  brown,  and  the  female  sre  green, 
surrounded  with  neat  bracteaa,  or  cup  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  a  scarlet  oval-shaped  berry  par- 
tially enclosing  a  not-like  kernel,  open  at  top, 
and  when  in  a  ripe  state,  contrasted  with  the 
deep  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  it 
presents  a  particularly  handsome  appearance. 

The  Yew  is  scattered  over  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range,  being  common  to  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is 
found  on  the  suQlees  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
of  monntains,  preferring  moisture  ;  and  it 
delights  particularly  to  grow  in  low  sites  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  a  rich  soil  has 
been  washed  from  a^acent  steeps  and  hills. 
It  boasts  of  a  very  ancient  historyv  having 
been  known  to  all  the  celebrated  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  this  country,  it  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  reckoned  a  gloomy 
object,  a  tree  of  the  night  rather  than  of  the 
day,  generally  found  about  desolate  or  ruined 


buildings,  and  not  unfrequently  indioatii 
the  lonely  and  peaceful  churchyard.  It 
a  tree  of  affliction,  a  sorrowful  object,  at 
by  the  common  suSragea  of  mankind,  ly|r 
cal  of  wounded  affection.  From  seeing  it 
often  in  such  situations,  assooiated  witii  tl 
mournful  silence  of  the  grave,  it  is  even 
modern  times  invested  with  a  character  a 
most  sacred  and  inviolable.  Prom  ita  ui 
changing  appearance,  coupled  with  its  hard 
ness  and  longevity,  it  has  been  adopted  i 
figurative  of  Eternity.  It  lives  to  tb«  age  < 
a  thousand  years  and  upwards,  and  in  son 
parts  of  Wales  it  is  considered  to  be  immorts 
for,  as  the  inhabitants  there  express  it,  " 
never  dies  outright."  Wordsworth  has  pn 
Dounced  it  to  be 

"AllilniUiiiig, 

That  it  lives  to  the  age  assigned  to  it  ther 
can  be  very  little  doubt.  Of  the  age  of  th 
the  Tew  in  Fortingal  churchyard,  Perthshin 
there  is  no  precise  account ;  but  it  is  believe 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  tree  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  i 
may  yet  exist  for  some  ceoturies  to  com< 
The  yews  at  Tytheriy  in  Wiltshire,  are  abov. 
500  years  old;  and  those  at  Fountains  Abbey 
in  Torkshire,  are  ascertained  to  be  of  an  aff 
upwards  of  800  years. 

In  glancing  at  the  history  of  this  tree,  it  i 
curious  to  consider  to  what  a  variety  of  pur 
poses  it  has  been  made  subservient,  and  b 
what  opposite  ends  it  has  frequently  contri' 
buted.  Looking  upon  it  rising  in  dolefu 
silence  about  the  graveyard,  the  chosen  otyecl 
of  that  peaceful  abode^  and  plauted  thereai  H 
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•noMiIe  tbe  aflfectioiis  of  the  11  ring,  it  is 
Ksvbit  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  it 
ioiU  erer  have  been  in  this  coantiy  the 
foaa^  weapoai  in  the  strifeful  and  moinen- 
w^j  of  war,  and  thnt  it  is  associated  with 
Me  of  the  greatest  internal  eomraotions  our 
w^trj  erer  experienced.  Turning  to  the 
caeie  pages  of  our  Snglish  history,  we  find 
ktfitxa  the  earliest  times  to  the  date  of  the 
■radon  of  fire-arms^  and  even  afterwards, 
Aejev-bow  was  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
mk  of  eontending  armies.  The  famous  battle 
tf  Creasy  was  fbnght  with  yew-bows;  and  the 
^etory  of  Poictiers  was  chiefiy  ascribed  to  the 
oeeBent  aichery  of  the  English  with  these 
B^imieuta.  The  decisive  triumph  over  the 
Ml  in  1402  was  obtained  by  the  English 
bv  and  arrow;  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
■wldeh  Hairy  TT.  proved  himself  so  victorious 
Mr  the  French,  was  achieved  principally 
Anogh  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

Ihe  Yew  is  cultivated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings, 

■i  by  layering.      The  berries  are  ripe  in  the 

of  October,  and  it  is  necessary  to  watch 

narrowly,  else   the   birds  will  devour 

Thrashes  and  blackbirds  are  remark- 

Mf  foad  of  the  pulp,  but  the  kernels  they 

iaip^  and  they  may  be  always  picked  up  in 

■aniduaMe  quantities  under  adjoining  trees. 

He  aioat  expeditions  way  to  collect  the  berries 

h  to  spread  a  large  coarse  cloth  under  the 

^  and  then  to  shake  the  branches  violentlyj 

kt  as  many  of  them  will  still  adhere  to  the 

kuches,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  long  stick 

*^  several  stubborn  twigs  left  upon  one  of 

1^  Olds,  and  draw  it  sharply  along  the  under 

■ie   of   the    spray.      This    treatment    will 

AMfily  detach  them,  and,  falling  upon  the 

doih,  they  can  of  course  be  speedily  got  to- 

£e&cr.    They  should  be  immediately  sown,  as 

gtfkared,  in  a  free  moist  soil,  shaded  from  the 

'Bcth,  but  not  under,  or  near  to,  large  trees. 

Ckjey  soil,  which  is   apt  to  get  baked  or 

OQsted  in  dry  weather,  will  not  suit,  for  the 

Qop  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state 

•f  tlK  soil  when  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 

*Uefawill   be  sixteen  or  seventeen  months 

lAer  dae  time  of  sowing.     If  not  formerly  en- 

Beked,  the  ground  should  have  a  good  coating 

*f  vdl-rotted  manure  ;  and  if  the  sun  should 

hot  access  to  the  young  plants,  branches  must 

k  stud  in  amongst  them  in  order  to  shade 

tet    Mice  will  attack  the  beds  immediately 

At  the  berries  are  sown,  and  if  not  protected, 

fcy  will  totally  destroy  them.     The   setting 

tf  traps,  &C.,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  ;  and 

Mthing  that  I  know  of  serves  so  completely 

to  deter  them  as  a  coating  of  fresh  unmixed 

^ung,  sifted  with  a  wide  sieve  regularly 

the  beds  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.     This 

aating  should  be  pressed  down  evenly  with 

die  bade  of  a  spade.     If,  after  the  lapse  of 


several  months,  it  sliould  so  far  decay  as  to 
become  inefficient,  it  should  be  renewed,  and 
finally  removed  with  a  rake  when  the  seeds 
begin  to  grow.  The  plants  should  remain 
two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then  be  trans- 
planted into  lines  nine  inches  ^)art,  the  plants 
in  the  lines  being  placed  about  two  inches 
from  each  other.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
more,  they  will  require  to  be  removed  again 
into  lines  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  placed  in 
the  lines  at  about  six  to  eight  inches  from  each 
other.  Their  growth  may  be  consideraUy 
advanced  by  pruning  off  all  such  side  branches 
as  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  the  leader; 
and  beyond  this  treatment  they  will  require 
nothing  more  at  the  hands  of  the  nursery- 
man. 

When  cuttings  are  to  be  made,  shoots  of 
nine  inches  in  length  should  be  selected  in  the 
month  of  August,  taking  care  to  cut  them  im- 
mediately below  the  previous  year's  growth, 
so  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  which  is 
two  years  old  may  adhere  to  each.  If  .this  be 
attended  to,  they  will  strike  root  more  readily. 
The  lower  leaves  should  be  trimmed  off,  and 
the  slips  planted  in  a  sheltered  and  shady 
border  of  light  sandy  soil  and  peat.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  they  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  be  removed  into  lines  as  reoom- 
mended  for  two  years'  seedlings. 

Layering  of  this  tree  is  a  plan  not  often  re* 
sorted  to,  and  it  requires  of  course  a  busby, 
spreading  stool  from  which  the  branches  can 
be  made  easily  to  bend  into  the  ground.  All 
the  layers  require  to  be  cut  in  the  same  way 
that  picotees  and  carnations  are  done,  that  ia, 
immediately  under  a  joint  from  which  the 
roots  proceed.  They  require  to  remain  two 
full  years  at  the  stool  before  they  are  sof* 
ficientiy  rooted ;  and  care  must  be  taken  when 
planted  in  nursery  lines,  to  prune  them  so  as 
to  induce  the  plants  to  furnish  themselves 
with  proper  leading  shoots. 

On  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  growth, 
and  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  size  it 
attains,  the  Yew  will  never  be  in  general 
use  as  a  timber  tree,  though  its  wood  has  been 
represented  as  superior  to  a  great  many  others 
for  cabinet-work.  In  its  living  state  it  will 
continue  to  be  valued  for  its  use  in  hedges,  in 
protecting  tender  plants,  and  as  affording  food 
and  shelter  to  a  portion  of  the  winged  tribes. 
It  18  one  of  the  trees  from  which  the  night- 
ingale delights  to  serenade  the  inhabitants  of 
our  suburban  villas ;  and  its  thick  shelter  is 
particularly  agreeable  to  tli rushes,  blackbirds, 
and  singing  birds  in  general,  during  the  cold 
of  winter  and  thronghout  spring,  before  other 
trees  are  furnished  with  leaves^  Its  great 
charm,  however,  consists  in  its  singular  adapta* 
tion  to  scenes  of  a  sorrowful  and  hallowed  de* 
scription ;   for  though  many  trees   are  now 
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admitted  into  cemeteries,  there  is  not  one 
BO  constant  in  funeral  hues,  and  conBequently, 
none  so  appropriate  when  rising  in  that  place 
of  "  deep  forget  fulness,"  to  which  it  has  been 
so  universally  assigned.  Flatits,  one  year's 
seedlings,  20s.  per  tliousand;  two  years'  seed- 
lings, 30<.  per  thousand ;  and  three  years' 
seedlings,  4(M.  per  thousand.  One  year's 
transplanted  plants,  5s.  per  hundred ;  two  years' 
transplanted,  7«.  6d.  per  hundred. 

Varieties. — T.  barcata  erecta,  is  &  plant 
preserving  the  character  of  the  species  in  its 
leaves,  yet  assuming  the  same  erect  form  as  the 
Irish  Tew.  Variegated  specimens  have  been 
propagated,  but  the  marking  is  indistinct  and 
apt  to  be  lost.  A  stunted  variety  of  the  com- 
mon tree,  with  a  procumbent  or  trailing  habit, 
finds  a  place  in  Loddiges'  Catalogue,  under 
the  title  of  T.  prociimbem.  A  plant  with 
narrower  and  smaller  leaves  than  those  of  the 
common,  found  in  Alarylond,  bears  the  name, 
in  some  collections,  of  T.  canadeniis,  but  as 
Willdenow  observes,  comparing  it  with  the 
common  tree,  "a  specific  difference  is  hard 
to  be  detected."  Indeed,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  select  many  varieties  from  a  bed  of 
seedlings ;  and  in  plantations  of  grown  trees, 
scarce  two  plants  can  be  found  with  the  habit 
and  size  of  leaves  and  fruit  alike. 

Taxus  fattigiata,  Lindley  (upright,  or 
Irish  Yew.) — This  very  much  resembles  the 
upright  cypress  in  the  mode  of  its  growth. 


The  leaves  of  this  species  are  not  in  rows,  b 
proceed  irregularly  from  the  branches  on  i 
sides :  they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  som 
what  larger  than  those  of  T,  baeeata;  ai 
the  plant  altogether  is  much  more  omameni 
than  the  common  species.  No  tree  rises  -wl 
more  grace  on  the  well-kept  lawn  ;  it  is  of  i 
elegant,  tapering,  compact  form,  and  is  -vr* 
calculated  to  remind  one  of  the  sweetest  Italii 
scenes,  especially  if  the  ground-work  in  tl 
neighbourhood  is  only  in  keeping  with  tl 
place  where  it  is  grown.  There  are  but  vei 
few  old  specimens  of  this  tree  in  Englan 
and  hence  it  is  deficient  in  association.  ] 
Ireland,  at  Comber,  in  the  county  of  I>ow 
there  is  a  specimen  twenty-five  feet  in  beigli 
but  it  assumes  a  habit  by  no  means  chara' 
teristic  of  the  species,  its  form  being  tbat  < 
an  inverted  cone,  ita  head  measuring  sixte< 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  natur 
habit  is  strictly  tapering. 

This  species  may  be  readily  propagated  \ 
cuttings,  planted  under  glass  in  Septembe 
in  an  equal  mixture  of  peat,  road-sand,  * 
other  inland  sand,  and  light  loam.  Tl 
cuttings  should  be  shaded  either  permanenti 
by  a  fence,  or  with  mats  fastened  over  tliei 
in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  light  from  tl 
north.  The  hand-glass  or  frame  should  m 
be  removed  except  temporarily  until  tb 
plants  have  begun  to  make  shoots,  which  vri 
be  in  June  and  July  following ;  and  in   a 


case  are  they  to  be  exposed  to  the  fierce  mid- 
day sun  until  they  have  fully  established 
themselves  as  plants  fit  for  removal  into  nur- 
sery lines.  The  propagation  of  this  plant 
will  well  repay  all  the  trouble  of  the  amateur 
or  nurseryman,  for  it  is  one  of  those  shrubs 
always  in  demand,  and  with  which  the  market 
ia  never  overstocked, 

TOKRETA,  Ai-nott. — This  gCDUi  was  named 
by  Dr,  Amott,  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Torrey, 
a  clever  American  botanist,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  North  American  Flora. 


luMlfalla. 

Torrey  a  taxifolia,  Amott  (yew-leavei 
Torreya). — This  is  the  only  species.  It  is  ai 
evergreen  tree,  with  forked  branches,  and  ha 
something  the  character  and  appearanue  of  th< 
hemlock-spi-uce  fir.  The  branches  are  clothei 
with  simple,  linear,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  ar 
ranged  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of  th< 
branches.  Thefruit  is  ovale, covered  eatemall] 
by  a  leathery  integument  having  a  small  open 
ing  at  the  top,  and  is  about  the  size  ofa  nutmeg 
It  is  a  native  of  Florida,  occurring  on  chalkj 
hills,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ap' 
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I^Kh;  and  was  introdnced  to  this  country  in 
HKL  Ko  large  plants  of  it  exist  in  a  culti- 
nfeirtate;  and  it  is  still  rare  in  collections. 
I^  other  rare  plants  of  this  class,  it  is  pro- 
^^Bted  by  grafHiig  on  allied  Bpecies,  and  in 
ik  case»  the  common  yew  tree  is  employed  ; 
it  h  also  increased  sparingly  by  cuttings ;  but 
wxher  of  these  modes  are  well  adapted  to 
Kcure  permanent  and  handsome  plants.  When 
i  s  grafted,  it  should  be  placed  very  low  on 
lk  stocky  almost  on  the  root,  so  that  the  point 
cf  unifoa  may  subsequently  be  covered  with 
sail ;  if  this  is  the  case,  the  scion  will  usually 
frodw%  roots,  which  are  of  great  aid  to  the 
fkat,  and  afford  some  security  for  its  per- 
a^iience.  Torreya  taxifoUa  is  identified 
Titfa  the  TcuKu*  montana  of  Nuttall,  but  not  of 
ssl&er  botanists. 

hi  Florida  it  forms  a  tree,  growing  from 
iTesty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  with  a  diameter 
B  the  trunk  of  eighteen  inches.  The  wood 
m  there  employed  generally  for  most  of  the 
^qMoes  to  which  its  size  adapts  it,  and  is 
kary  and  close  grained,  and  when  mature, 
if  a  reddish  colour.  Like  the  timber  of  other 
dOed  plants,  this  is  very  durable,  and  not 
Bible  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  being  charged 
vitk  terebinthinate  matter ;  in  fact,  a  pasty 
torpeotine  of  a  blood  red  colour  oozes  spar- 
aigij  from  the  bark.  The  wood  possesses  a 
nrj  strcmg  and  peculiar  odour,  especially 
vlken  bruised  or  burned  ;  and  hence  the  tree 
Wns,  in  Florida,  the  name  of  the  Stinking 
Cedar. 

SALiaBURiA.,  Smith;  in  honour  of  Salis- 
Vary,  a  botanist.  In  Japan,  its  native  country, 
it  u  called  Ginkgo,  a  title  which  it  retained 
tlrooghout  £urope  till  1796,  when  Smith 
■bstituted  its  present  name,  on  account  of 
the  other  being,  in  his  opinion,  '^  uncouth  and 
krbaroaa."     There  is  one  species  only. 

Saiuburia  adiantifolia.  Smith  (maiden- 
kiir4eaved  Salisburia).  —  A  stately  tree, 
growing  around  the  pagodas  and  temples  of 
ddoa  and  Japan,  and  plentiful  about  Jeddo, 
Pckin,  Canton,  and  other  cities,  where  it 
mes  along  with  the  Hhus  vemicifera  (var- 
■iib-yiidding  Bhus).  In  England  it  assumes 
fte  habit  of  some  of  our  upright-growing 
pear  trees,  with  rough,  grey  bark,  slightly 
farrowed  when  old  like  the  common  acacia. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  pleasant  green,  thickened 
It  the  ontsides  so  as  to  have  a  succulent 
l|)pearance,  are  irregularly  triangular,  and 
Uobed,  or  parted  at  the  upper  end  into  two, 
lid  sometimes  three,  divisions.  They  re- 
Kable  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Adiantum 
vfaeooe  its  name  of  maiden-hair  tree.  The  male 
ioirers  appear  in  May,  on  old  spurs  of  the  pre- 
eeding  year,  without  any  footstalk,  and  are  of 
llecokmr  and  size  of  the  blossoms  of  the  com- 
berberry.  The  female  flowers  are  inclosed 


within  a  calyx-like  involucre  or  cup,  some- 
thing like  the  yew  berry  in  its  young  slate. 
The  fruit  is  a  white  nut  enclosed  in  a  globu- 
lar drupe.  The  kernel  is  eaten  in  China  after 
being  roasted,  in  the  same  way  as  chestnuts 
are  done  in  this  country. 

Till  lately,  all  the  discovered  trees  in  Britain 
were  thought  to  be  males,  but  in  1818a  female 
plant  was  reared  from  a  cutting  sent  to  Kew 
Gardens,  and  from  that  quarter  a  great  many 
scions  have  since  been  distributed.  As  a 
proof  of  the  enthusiasm  and  patience  with 
which  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  prosecuted  the 
task  of  preparing  his  great  work,  the  Arbo- 
retum Sritannicum,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1835,  he  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  were 
several  days  employed  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don in  searching  for  all  the  old  Salisburias 
that  could  be  heard  of,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  discover  one  with  female  flowers.  The 
pursuit  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  only  dis- 
covery made  amounted  to  this — that  the  flne 
specimen  then  (and  probably  now),  standing 
in  the  Mile-end  Nursery,  was  a  male,  Mr.  L. 
having  detected  flowers  upon  a  plant  in  an 
adjoining  garden,  which  had  been  raised  from 
the  old  specimen  in  the  nursery. 

Male  plants  are  very  common  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  and  are  sold  according  to  size  and 
age  from  Is,  6d.  to  4«.  6d,  each.  Those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  male,  and  wish  for  the 
other,  had  better  graft  a  slip  of  the  latter  on 
the  male  tree. 

The  sure  way  of  propagating  this  plant  is 
by  layers.  The  stool  should  be  planted  in  a 
loose  sandy  loam  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet ;  in  this  soil  it  will  thrive  better 
than  in  any  other.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  young  shoots  intended  to  be 
laid  down,  a  quantity  of  sharp  road-sand 
should  be  introduced,  and  if  the  twigs  are 
carefully  cut  under  a  joint,  as  picotees  are 
done,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  they 
will  root  very  speedily.  I  have  tried  them 
in  March  and  in  September,  and  And  that 
they  answer  equally  well  at  both  these  times. 
For  such  trees  as  are  planted  out  permanently, 
the  same  sort  of  soil  is  recommended.  A 
sheltered  situation  is  necessary;  and  though 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  this  plant  as  a 
timber  tree  in  this  country,  it  forms  a  most 
desirable  object  for  the  lawn  and  pleasure 
ground. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Thouin  thus  relates  the  singular 
manner  in  which  this  plant  found  its  way 
into  France  : — "In  1780,  a  Parisian  amateur 
named  P^tigny,  made  a  voyage  to  London, 
in  order  to  see  the  principal  gardens ;  and 
among  the  number  of  those  he  visited  was 
that  of  a  commercial  gardener,  who  possessed 
five  young  plants  of  Oinkgo  hilohay  which 
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was  Btill  rare  in  England,  and  which  the  gar- 
dener pretended  that  he  then  alone  possessed. 
These  five  plants  were  raised  from  nuts  that 
he  had  received  from  Japan;  and  he  set  a 
high   price   on    them.      However,   after   an 
abundant  dejeune,   and   plenty  of  wine,  he 
sold  to   M.  F^tignj  these   young   trees    of 
Ginkgo,   all  growing  in   the  same  pot,  for 
twenty-five  guineas,  which  the  Parisian  ama- 
teur paid  immediately,  and  lost  no  time  in 
taking  away  his  valuable  acquisition.     Next 
morning,  the  effects  of  the  wine  being  dissi- 
pated, the  English  gardener  sought  out  his 
customer,  and  offered  him  twenty-five  guineas 
for  one  plant  of  the  ^ve  he  had  sold  the  day 
before.     This,  however,  was  refused  by  M. 
F6tigny,  who  carried  the  plants  to  France, 
and  from  those  five  have  been  propagated  the 
most  of  the  Salisburias  in  that  country." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  striking  appearance,  its  unique  leaves, 
and  handsome  habit,  the  Salisburia  is  very 
seldom  seen  throughout  England. 

A  plant  of  it  grew  against  the  stove 
in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Malcolm  of  Kensington,  but  in  all 
probability  it  has  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  improvements  effected  there  by  his 
successor,  Mr.  Forrest.  In  the  country  it  is 
still  more  rare  ;  and  though  introduced  so  long 
ago  as  1754,  passes  currently  as  a  novelty. 

There  are  several  half-hardy  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Taxacese,  which  warrant 
their  being  enumerated  here,  more  especially 
as  it  is  expected  that  some  of  them  may  yet 
become  valuable  both  as  timber  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  Such  as 
have  been  knoivn  to  give  such  promise  by 
standing  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  wiUi 
a  slight  protection  only,  are  here  detailed. 

PoDOCARPUS,  L^HeHtier, — A  genus  very 
closely  allied  to  Taxus  and  not  long  detached 
from  it,  comprising  lofty  trees,  natives  of 
China,  Japan,  South  America,  New  Holland, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  East  Indies. 

P,  macrophylkUi  Sweet  (broad-leaved 
Japan  Yew).  Introduced  into  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens in  1804.  Leaves  scattered  over  the 
branches,  not  comb-like  as  in  the  common 
Yew,  and  pointless.  A  lofty  and  at  the  same 
time  a  spreading  tree,  growing  in  Japan,  pro- 
ducing wood  which  resists  the  attacks  of  the 
worm,  and  is  consequently  prized  for  cabinet- 
work. A  plant  against  a  wall  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultund  Society,  Cbiswick,  is  from 
five  feet  to  six  feet  high. 

jP.  spimtlcmUf  Sprengel  (spinous-pointed 
Yew). — Leaves  opposite,  whorled,  and  lance- 
olate. A  native  of  Port  Jackson  and  adjoin- 
ing districts,  growing  in  England  against  a 
wall,  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  in  a  season. 

P.  Htic^er,  Persoon  (nut-bearing    Japan 


Yew). — ^A  species  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  deciduous  cypress,  having  the 
leaves  in  two  ranks,  pointed  and  lanceolate. 
A  lofty  tree,  growing  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Japan,  Nepal,  and  Kamaon;  but 
not  yet  rising  freely  in  Britain.  There  are 
specimens  at  the  Hackney  nursery,  Gt>lds- 
worth,  and  White  Knights,  growing  at  the 
rate  of  four  feet  in  six  y^rs.  The  wood  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  P.  TnacrophyUus,  but  the 
plant  itself  is  reckoned  hardier. 

Dacrtdium,  Solander. — The  sexes  of  this 
are  dioacious,  so  called  when  they  grow  apart 
on  different  trees.  The  male  solitary,  oblong, 
and  the  female  solitary,  borne  on  the  tip  of  a 
shoot  so  as  to  terminate  it.  Fruit  egg-shaped. 
2>.  cupressinumy  Solander  (Dimon  Pine). 
— An  evergreen  graceful  tree,  with  drooping 
branches,  covered  with  fine  spray  and  leaves, 
like  an  arborvitse,  or  some  varieties  of  the 
club  moss.  Discovered  by  Dr.  Solander,  in 
New  Zealand,  during  Captain  Cook's  first 
voyage,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1825. 
Captain  Cook  described  it,  under  the  name  of 
the  spruce  tree,  as  measuring  at  the  base  from 
six  feet  to  ten  feet  in  girth,  and  from  eighty 
feet  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  quite  large 
enough  to  make  a  main-mast  for  a  fiilty-four 
gun  ship.  Bennett  adds  that  ^*  the  timber 
is  considered  harder  than  that  of  any  of  the 
New  Zealand  coniferte,  and  is  much  valued 
either  for  planks  or  spars.''  There  are  plants 
of  it  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges',  where  it  is  propagated 
along  with  heaths  by  cuttings. 

I).  exceUum^  Don  (tall  Dacrydium). — 
The  loftiest  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand,  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  120  feet  to  1 30  feet, 
with  a  trunk  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood,  which  is  soft,  is  used  by  the  natives 
in  the  construction  of  canoes. 

D,  elatutih  Wallich  (lofty  Dacrydium). 
— Introduced  in  1830.  Represcmted  to  be  a 
lofty  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  Pulo-Penang. 
The  finest  specimen  in  England  is  in  Knight'» 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Phtllocladus,  Richard, — A  genus  called 
monoecious,  having  the  one  sex  in  one  flower, 
and  the  other  sex  in  a  differ^it  flower.  The 
fruit  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
Taxus,  and  the  leaves  have  an  obvious  al- 
liance to  those  of  the  Salisburia. 

P.  tricfiomanoides,  Don  (Trichomanea- 
like  Phyllocladus). — Represented  to  be  a  large 
tree  of  graceful  regular  growth,  like  a  silver 
fir,  seventy  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  in  dr- 
cumference,  furnishing  very  valuable  timber 
for  ship- building,  but  rather  too  hard  to  be 
generally  applied  in  house  carpentry.  This 
plant  is  at  present  exceedingly  rare  in  Eng- 
land. Its  leaves  are  of  an  irregular  wedge- 
shaped  figure. 
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GLENNY    ON    THE    ANEMONE, 

ITS  CULTDRE   AND  UANAGESIENT. 


Tarn  tre  Tery  few  Bubjeeta  treated  worse 
fan  (be  Anemone  iu  this  CAunlry.  It  ia 
pouhed  in  the  tuber  or  dry  root,  planted  at 
»  pren  time,  bloomed,  if  it  preaamea  to 
Vtxa,  ftod  taken  np  again  to  dry  ;  and  after 
ViDg  Stored  a  given  time,  agaiD  planted,  to 
vda^  the  eame  routine  over  and  over 
■pin.  And  people  wonder  that  they  cannot 
■^  rare  of  a  good  bloom  year  after  year, 
■  if  Ac  plant  bad  a  fair  chance.  The  Aoe- 
■BW  hu  been  known,  at  any  rate  in  our 
?vtiee,  to  continiM  green  the  year  rounds 
■d  they  ooght  not,  under  any  circumBtancea, 
*i  be  taken  up  while  the  foliage  ia  greea, 
^  i)m7  will  frequently  maintain  their  bloom 
■*Hy  all  the  winter  through,  and  exhibit 
■■■Mliing  like  a  conatant  growth  and  con- 
■uu  flowering  for  years.  A  bed  of  Anemo- 
»w  pkoted  in  October  will  be  up  the  same 
Wamn  if  it  be  mild,  and  with  light  litter  to 
pntu  them  through  the  hardest  froat,  will 
'^wtt  early  in  the  spring,  and  continue  flower- 
>Dg  fw  a  long  period,  at  leaat  partially;  and 
^'isK  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  decay,  we 
^U  certainly  not  disturb  them.  There 
"c  tingle  and  semi-double  of  the  florist's 
Aixnrane  u  well  as  double  ones,  and  the  moat 
■Iw^  thing  is,  thmt  the  double  one  has  no- 
fung  in  common  witli  the  single  and  semi- 


double  kinds.  The  single  varieties  are  cupped 
like  a  tulip,  but  the  seed  vease)  ia  large  and 
block ;  when  these  have  two  or  three  rows  of 
petab  one  within  the  other,  they  are  called 
semi-double;  hut  the  double  ones  are  like  a 
flat  dish  formed  with  the  petals,and  the  centra 
is  filled  with  a  cone  of  florets  totally  unlike 
the  petals,  and  forming  a  maaa  of  a  different 
colour.  We  should  like  to  see  the  florist 
labouring  hard  to  procure  a  double  one  from 
the  semi-double  kinds,  tliat  ia  to  aay,  by  multi- 
plying the  rows  of  petals  until  they  1111  up  the 
flower  like  a  ranunculus,  and  cover  the  seed- 
veasel  altogether.  The  propagation  of  the 
Anemone  from  seed  gives  us  the  advantage  of 
new  varieties,  but  they  rapidly  increase  by 
the  root  alone,  and  thus  perpetuate  those 
varieties  already  raised,  and  worth  it  Wo 
must  treat  of  these  methods  separately ;  and 
first,  we  will  apeak  of  raining  from  seed.  The 
best  way  to  commence  tliis  ia  to  pick  out  from 
some  nursery  collection  some  of  the  brightest 
ond  best  flowers,  that  is  to  say,  varieties  with 
thick  broad  petals,  forming  a  cup  like  a  tulip, 
of  half  a  hollow  ball,  with  bs  many  rows  of 
petals  as  you  can  find  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
very  brilliant  and  striking  colour,  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  because  it  is  quite  single,  be- 
cause it  will  help  to  diversify  the  seedlings  to 
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be  raised  from  the  selection,  therefore  any 
flower  that  is  very  bright  and  moderately- 
formed,  any  that  is  very  large,  very  thick 
petalled,  or  with  more  than  one  row  of  them, 
may  be  marked  as  desirable,  taken  up  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth,  and  carefully  removed  to 
the  place  you  mean  to  grow  them  in.  They 
should  be  replanted  in  rich  soil  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots.  If  this  be  done  well,  and 
each  plant  be  covered  with  a  large  flower-pot, 
with  the  hole  stopped  up,  to  keep  off  the  sun 
and  wind  the  first  day  or  two,  the  chance 
will  be  in  favour  of  your  saving  seed  the 
first  season  ;  wc  ought,  however,  to  begin 
watching  the  beds  from  which  we  make  the 
selection,  from  the  time  the  first  flowers  open, 
and  to  remove  those  we  desire  to  possess  as 
soon  as  we  can  discover  them,  before  any  of 
their  flowers  are  wasted.  The  seed  is  woolly 
and  attached  but  slightly,  so  that  the  plants 
want  constant  watching,  or  the  wind  would 
blow  it  away  altogether,  like  the  seed  of  a 
thistle.  The  bed  therefore  should  be  picked 
over  daily  when  the  seed  begins  to  ripen,  and 
in  very  dry  hot  weather,  twice  a  day,  for  it  is 
not  well  to  pick  off  the  heads  of  seed  before 
they  begin  to  loosen.  The  seed  as  picked  off 
should  be  put  into  a  box  rather  deep,  to  pre- 
vent it  blowing  out  again,  for  the  seed  will 
all  disengage  itself  after  gatherings  the  same 
as  it  would  on  the  plant,  and  the  box  then 
secures  it ;  some  put  it  in  bags,  but  this 
should  not  be,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  The 
seed  thus  saved  from  good  picked  flowers  will 
at  least  afford  a  chance  of  better  another  year; 
and  the  plan,  which  is  not  a  bad  one,  of  sow- 
ing seed  directly  it  is  gathered,  answers  pretty 
well,  except  in  very  severe  winters ;  but  there 
is  danger  of  losing  the  plants  while  they  are 
so  small,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be  when 
only  sown  two  or  three  months  before  a  win- 
ter usually  commences.  When  common  Ane- 
mones are  raised  for  mixtures,  the  roots  of 
which  are  to  be  sold  by  weight  for  common 
border  flowers,  little  else  is  done  than  to 
rake  a  border  or  bed  even,  rub  the  seed  out 
in  earth  or  sand,  sow  it  as  evenly  as  possible 
all  over,  and  rake  it  in  as  you  would  onion  or 
turnip  nseed.  Here  it  remains  with  occasional 
watering,  and  the  bed  kept  clear  from  weeds 
(which  spring  up  sooner  and  stronger  than 
the  Anemones),  until  they  flower,  simply 
covering  them  with  open  litter,  such  as  peas- 
liaulm,  long  broken  straw,  or  other  lightly 
lying  stuff,  that  will  keep  off  wind  and  frost 
whenever  either  prevails.  But  with  choice 
seed,  to  which  we  look  for  something  valuable, 
and  of  which  we  can  hardly  afford  to  lose  a 
grain,  lest  it  should  be  the  best,  we  prefer 
sowing  in  spring,  according  to  the  following 
plan.  The  seed  of  the  Anemone  is  attached 
to  a  woolly  substance  that  renders  it  difficult 


to  separate,  unless  it  be  rubbed  in  dry  sa 
"^or  earth,  but  when  mixed  with  this  it    s&^ 
rates  easily,  and  is  ready  for  sowing.     The 
are  those  who  sow  in  boxes,  but  as  the  pi  a 
is  hardy,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  providcf 
good  rich  loamy  bed,   not  too  strong,     raJ 
it  very  level,  and  sow  the  seeds  very  thin 
all  over  it,  then  sift  some  mould  finely  ov 
it,  to  cover  every  seed,  but  not  too  muc 
Here  they  may  take  their  chance  with  all   t1 
weather,  until  they  come  up,  when  they  mu 
be  occasionally  watered  and  weeded,   for  ' 
allow  weeds  to  grow  up  among  them  wool 
be  to  retard  their  growth,  and  in  all  prob: 
bility  kill  any  that  were  weakly,  and   thej 
are  mostly  the  best.      The  importance,  then 
fore,  of  removing  the  weeds  must  be  obvioii 
If  the  seed  has  been  sown  pretty  well,  and 
evenly  distributed   over   the  bed,    the    on  I 
thing  required  is  this  continual  watching  an 
destroying  the  weeds.     We  have  more  tlia 
once  raised  the  seedlings,  and  never  remove 
them  till  they  bloomed,  but  every  plant  wa 
about  two  inches  from  any  other,  and  a  larg 
breadth  was  sown  too.   It  was  by  well  mixing 
the  seed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  silve 
sand,  and  then  carefully  spreading  it  well,  tha 
we  got  it  thin  and  sufficiently  distant.      Om 
bed  continued  partially  blooming  from  thi 
autumn  through  a  mild  winter,  and  in  spring 
we  removed  the  best  with  a  trowel,  after  wel 
watering   them,  and   planted    them   withou: 
disturbing  the  roots,  in  a  bed  six  inches  apart 
every  way,  and  here  they  remained  two  whok 
seasons  before  the  foliage  decayed.     We  con- 
tinued removing  the  best  from  the  seed  bed 
from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  there  were  any 
worth  removing.      During  all  this  time  the 
weeds  were  pulled  up  as  fast  as  they  appeared 
and  got  large  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of, 
and  some  of  the  weakest  and  smallest  in  the 
first  instance  proved  the  best  when  they  be- 
came matured.      By  mixing  the  seed  with 
silver  sand  and  rubbing  it  well  to  separate  it 
among  the  sand,  the  ^iteness  of  the  sand 
shows  where  the  seed  lie^,  and  enables  us  to 
scatter  it  evenly,  which  is  not  the  case  whore 
it  is  separated  in  mould,  as  it  all  appears  of  a 
colour  with  the  bed  we  are  sowing  it  upon, 
and  we  cannot  see  where  it  lies.     Of  course 
we  advocate  the  practice  we  found  so  suc- 
cessful.    When  the  foliage  turns  yellow  or 
brown  and  decays,  the  roots  may  be  safely 
lifted  and  dried  in  the  shade,  but  as  they  are 
all  supposed  to  be  different  varieties,  that  is, 
have  been   selected   for  something  good  in 
quality,  and  seedlings  are,    when  good  and 
distinct,  worth  naming,  every  root,  or  rather, 
patch  of  roots,  for  in  a  summer  or  two  they 
become  so,  must  be  kept  in  a  bag  by  itself, 
with  its  number  or  name  ;  but  if  the  inten- 
tion is  to  keep  them  as  mixtures,  this  trouble 
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ry,  they  may  be  all  thrown  to- 
!e.     It  should,  however,  be  recol* 
the  value  of  a  florist's  flower  is 
I'Udf  deteriorated   hj  mixing,  and  that  in 
tAee&Dg  seedlings,  -we  should  be  guided  by 
tee  ptruperlies  mrhich  enhance  the  beauty  of 
t  Yirkty,  and  thus  improve  on  what  we  have ; 
hit  the  Anemone,  single  and  semi-double,  may 
k  worth  saring,    though  not  worth  naming 
nd  keeping    separate;    therefore,   while  in 
ifTver,  this  distinction  should  be  made,  and 
■  taking  up,  those  to  be  kept  separate  must 
k  bagged,  ^whiie  the  others  may  be  thrown 
tsgeti%r.     While  these  are  out  of  the  ground 
^i^  BiQBt  be   preserved  from  damp,  which 
Tay  soon    destroys   them,    and  from    heat, 
thKh  woold  shrivel,  and  if  kept  up  too  long, 
veaken  or  kill   them  outright;  they  require 
tt  much  care   as   soft  bulbs  in  this  respect, 
■d  if  you  have  proper  drawers  for  them,  they 
voald  be  better  loose  in  their  several  parti- 
tieas  than  in  hags.     While  any  sort  of  bulb 
m  tubo',  or  conn  or  other  root,  usually  taken 
wp  are  in  store  for  the  winter,  they  require 
frequent  looking  to ;  and  if  any  damp  be  per- 
ceptible they  must  be  spread  and  dried,  and 
tile  bags  also  dried ;  and  this  will  suggest  also 
tkat  a  place  naturally  more  dry  should  be 
■iected  for  them.     If,  as  it  wiU  sometimes 
^spen,  the  foliage  should  die  down  or  decay 
ist  first  season,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up, 
ai^  great  <»ure  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
in  obtained,  for  they  may  not  be  very  large ; 
lad  &e  only  way  to  depend  on  getting  them 
is  to  sift  the  top  three  inches  of  mould  after 
you  have  taken  out  all  you  can.     In  this  case 
tkey  should  be  planted  again  in  October,  be- 
cn»e  they  are  not  the  first  year  large  enough 
to  bear  storing  so  long  as  when  there  is  more 
aiibetanoe.    Indeed,  even  in  case  of  the  foliage 
lying  down  we  should  not  remove  them,  un- 
less the  ground  were  very  foul,  or  the  space 
vanted  for  something  else,  or  it  were  desirable 
to  diange  the  place  in  which  they  are  to  grow  ; 
ve  dioald  prefer  tbiir  remaining  altogether, 
fte  second,  if  not  the  third  year,  merely  re- 
moving as  they  come  into  flower  all  we  in- 
lead  to   retain    for    their  good  qualities  or 
Rmaikable  colour,  always  excepting  that  we 
VDuld  not  even  let  colour  induce  us  to  retain 
ay  Btar-like  varieties,  for  narrow  and  pointed 
petals  are  the  bane  of  f  oriculture,  be  they  in 
whatever  flower  they  may. 

The  roots  of  the  Anemone  increase  rapidly 
vhen  in  ground  that  suits  them.  They  are 
Ibr  the  most  part  shapeless  brown  tubers,  the 
^es  in  which  are  discernible  and  that  is  all, 
and  of  course,  if  broken  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  are  eyes,  will  make  so  many  plants. 
It  is,  however,  usual  to  break  them  into 
]neoes  with  one  strong  and  several  weaker 
ejes,  to  ensure  strong  bloom  to  every  piece 


of  tuber.  These  are  in  general  sold  by  weight 
in  Holland,  and  although  collections  are  now 
put  up  at  London  seed  shops  with  a  root  of 
each  of  the  several  varieties,  and  the  sale  by 
weight  almost  confined  to  mixtures,  the  tubers 
run  so  uneven  in  point  of  size,  that  unless 
they  are  seen,  or  warranted  to  be  strong 
enough  to  bloom,  the  weight  seems  to  be  the 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of  them. 
The  seedling  tubers  of  such  as  are  to  be 
named  and  propagated  should,  for  the  sake  of 
rapid  increase,  be  broken  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  are  good  eyes,  so  that  the  pieces  are 
not  too  small,  so  as  to  risk  their  loss  altogether, 
and  they  must  be  planted  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  where  no  Anemones  have  been  before, 
and  if  possible  in  fresh  loamy  compost  placed 
new  for  the  occasion.  It  is  all  but  impossible 
to  clear  the  ground  of  tubers  so  fragile,  and  as 
a  very  small  piece  will  grow,  it  would  cause 
other  sorts  to  be  mixed  with  the  new  ones, 
which  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible. 
These  distinct  sorts  should  be  planted  in  drills, 
and  a  label  to  each  sort.  Six  inches  apart  is 
the  proper  distance  for  strong  roots,  but  when 
you  come  to  the  smaller  ones  of  each  sort  they 
may  be  three  inches  only.  There  should 
however  be  a  xerj  decided  vacancy  of  six  or 
eight  inches  between  the  last  of  one  sort  and 
the  first  of  the  next  sort,  to  secure  them  from 
being  mixed  in  the  taking  up.  In  this  bed 
they  may  be  placed  in  October,  and  they  need 
not  be  taken  up  until  the  foliage  turns  yellow. 
They  will  bloom — such  of  them  as  are  strong 
enough^ by  the  early  spring,  and  if  there  be 
a  warm  summer  the  foliage  will  turn  yellow 
soon  after  the  seed  ripens ;  but  if  it  do  not 
turn  yellow,  but  on  the  contrary  continues 
growing,  on  no  account  disturb  them.  They 
will  be  all  the  better  for  remaining  two  sea- 
sons on  the  same  spot,  for  unless  the  plant 
absolutely  rests,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
decaying  leaves,  it  weakens  the  tuber  to  take 
it  up.  When  they  are  taken  up  they  require 
to  be  sorted  and  arranged  into  blooming  roots 
and  unblooming  roots  (for  we  treat  the  words 
tuber  and  root  as  the  same  thing  though  bota- 
nically  it  may  be  incorrect).  Some  of  the 
largest  may  break  into  two  or  three  blooming 
pieces,  and  several  bits  for  planting,  while 
many  of  the  small  bits  of  the  previous  year 
will  have  become  large  enough  to  fiower  well. 
In  planting  them  again  in  the  month  of 
October  the  same  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  separate,  to  keep  the  blooming  ones  six 
inches  apart,  and  those  that  are  too  small  to 
fiower  three  inches  apart.  You  will  shortly 
find  you  have  a  good  stock  of  the  varieties 
you  have  selected  for  naming  and  propa- 
gating, and  you  can  let  them  out  among 
other  growers  or  not  as  you  please.  But  in 
Mie  mean  time  you  must  have  been  saving 
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Beed  even  of  your  selected  seedlings,  and 
sowed  it  and  treated  it  all  through  in  the 
same  way  you  treated  the  first.  Every  year's 
seedlings  ought  to  improve  your  stock  by  the 
addition  of  some  novelty,  and  especially  value 
those  which  become  more  double  by  the  mul- 
tiplying of  the  rows  of  petals,  for  we  should 
like  to  see  an  entirely  new  class  of  double 
flowers  created  as  it  were  by  increasing  the 
petals^  instead  of  the  mass  of  florets  which 
distinguish  those  at  present  called  double 
flowers.  As  you  procure  advances  towards 
this  desideratum,  those  which  they  beat  should 
be  thrown  out  oif  collection,  for  the  presence 
of  worse  flowers  throws  back  the  produce 
even  of  a  fine  one  very  much.  So  that  in 
saving  seed  the  best  varieties  should  be 
chosen,  and  none  that  are  inferior  should  be 
even  near  them.  By  year  after  year  saving 
the  seed  from  the  most  desirable  only,  by 
treating  this  seed  carefully  as  directed,  by 
selecting  each  year  such  alone  as  beat  those 
you  already  possess,  and  carefully  seeding  from 
them  again,  a  few  years  will  reward  you 
with  a  new  race  of  much  improved  rarities, 
and  perhaps  with  a  distinct  new  class  of 
double  flowers.  The  general  culture  of  the 
Anemone  for  the  twelve  months  round  may  be 
thus  laid  down. 

January. — The  plants  will,  if  the  wint.er 
has  been  mild,  be  very  strong  and  growing, 
easily  checked  by  the  frost,  and  some  of  the 
more  tender  ones  especially  so.  They  must 
be  covered  in  the  evening  with  hoops  and 
mats,  or  cloths  of  some  kind,  or  litter  to  pre- 
vent frost  and  wind  from  injuring  them.  It 
IS  not  too  late  to  put  in  the  ground  any  tubers 
that  may  have  been  left  out,  or  that  you  may 
have  procured  since  planting  time,  though 
they  will  not  grow  so  much  in  a  season  as  the 
autumn  planted.  Seedlings  must  be  weeded 
carefully  if  they  are  up,  and  if  not  up,  the  bed 
must  be  kept  clear  of  any  rank  growing  weeds, 
because  they  would  overrun  and  destroy  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  germinated ;  and,  as 
we  recommend  spring  sowing  for  the  choice 
varieties,  there  should  not  be  any  seedlings' 
very  young.  But  all  beds  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  The  earth  may  be  stirred  between 
the  rows,  and  the  soil  pressed  close  to  the 
tubers,  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  crack 
it  and  prevent  its  sitting  close  until  it  is 
crumbled  and  gently  pressed.  The  covering 
from  frost,  which  should  not  be  put  on  until 
the  last  thing  at  night  in  mild  weather,  should 
be  taken  off  at  sunrise  if  there  be  no  frost, 
but  if  there  be,  it  must  remain  on  altogether 
until  the  frost  has  departed. 

February. — Plant  the  collection  for  June 
showing.  It  is  the  proper  month  for  the 
spring  planting.  The  plants  still  growing 
&st  if  the  weather  be  mild,  require  much  the 


same  attention  as  last  month,   and  if  tlier< 
have  been  much  wet  to  close  the  pores  of  the 
surface,  the  ground  may  be  loosened  a^ain 
and  some  of  the  earth  drawn  close  to    ttie 
plants,  in  a  slight  degree  earthing  them   up. 
Cover  from  frost  still  more  carefully  if  pos«- 
sible,  as  the  forwai*der  the  plant,  the  more 
danger  of  a  check.     Although  they  are    too 
hardy  to  be  killed  they  are  easily  spoiled    for 
the  bloom,    and  the  manner  in   which    the 
flower  of  double  varieties  is  aflected  is  a  kind 
of  blight  to  the  centre,  by  which  the  mass  of 
florets  is  destroyed^  and  the  outer  petals  alone 
appear,  half  their  usual  size  and  in  bad  colour. 
Keep  clear  of  weeds  in  all  cases,  and  prepare 
beds  for  sowing  seeds  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  that  is  presuming  it  is  not  frosty 
nor  too   wet,    for  the  next  month  will    do 
if  the  ground  be  not  in  order  this.     The  man- 
ner of  sowing  the  seed  has  been  mentioned, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  in  this  month,  next, 
or  the  month  after,  always  excepting  that  the 
earlier  it  is  sown  the  stronger  it  becomes  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  if  the  weather  be  favour- 
able there  is  hardly  any  interruption  to  the 
growth  through  the  winter   months;   but  if 
they  are  too  small  when  the  frost  sets  in,  some 
are  sure  to  perish,  and  these  are  generally  the 
most  valuable,  because  the  further  a  plant  ia 
removed  from  its  natural  character,  the  ten- 
derer it  in  general  becomes,  although  it  may 
be  what  is  called  hardy.     It  is  the  young 
shoots  of  trees  that  always  suffer  in  frost  and 
cold  drying  winds,  because  they  are  full  of  sap, 
and  the  juices  evaporate  when  they  can  least 
aflbrd  to  lose  them. 

March. — If  the  weather  be  mild  now  the 
blossoms  of  the  Anemone  rise  pretty  rapidly, 
and  many  will  be  in  flower  before  the  month 
is  out.  The  frost  and  cold  winds  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  petals  and  take  out  the  colour  ; 
in  fact,  when  thawed  again  they  are  spoiled. 
Those  therefore  who  are  at  all  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  them  should  cover  them 
as  carefully  as  they  do  t«lips.  In  large  beds 
and  masses  of  common  sorts  few  take  the 
trouble,  because  if  one  set  of  blooms  perish 
there  are  so  many  ready  to  succeed  them  that 
a  day  or  two  of  mild  weather  restores  the 
beauty  of  the  beds,  although  the  first  may  be 
entirely  swept  ofl.  Besides,  where  they  are 
used  with  the  various  early  bulbs  to  make  up 
early  bloom  for  geometrical  flower  gardens  or 
clumps  on  a  lawn,  any  preparation  for  cover' 
ing  would  be  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would 
constantly  disfigure  the  place  and  render  it 
always  unsightly,  but  in  nursery  beds  not 
connected  with  the  plan  of  the  flower  garden 
and  dressed  ground,  pease-lmulm  may  be  kept 
handy  and  be  placed  over  them  of  a  night  and 
continued  on  them  while  there  is  any  frost. 
This  especially  applies  to  seedlinffs,   every 
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iter  «f  which  we  are  anzioas  to  preaerre  as 
fagaive  can.  Seed  oaght  to  be  sown  this 
Mlhas  before  directed,  if  it  be  not  already 
m^  mA  if  there  be  drying  winds  or  frosty 
rather,  mats  may  be  covered  over  the  bed, 
Irt,  with  a  iew  p^s  to  keep  them  down  ;  it 
k^  the  bed  moist  in  dry  weather,  prevents 
•norchiog  sun  from  drying  up  the  seed  as  it 
wdfe,  and  hastens  the  germination.  What- 
ever roots  are  out  of  the  ground  onght  to  be 
pbsted  ^is  month  at  the  latest,  and  they 
ibdaki  be  {Wanted  in  drills  six  inches  apart  for 
Uooalngi  and  the  am  all  ones  that  will  not 
UooBi,  three  inches.  The  drills  also  ought  to 
hux  iaches  from  each  others  and  the  tubers 
ioold  be  covered  two  inches. 

A»[L. — ^This   month  may  be  considered 
it  boght  of  the  bloom  in  ordinary  seasons, 
far  all  the  aatmnn  planted;  and  those  planted 
kknonth  wUl  be  growing  fast.     Many  make 
•  paetioe  of   planting    choice   varieties   for 
lowing  in  the  spring  instead  of  the  autumn, 
heaae  they  should  be  out  of  the  way  of 
frosts,  which  it  is  considered,  though  errone- 
ftslj,  destroys  many   of  the  tubers.       This, 
bvever,  ean    only    happen   in  very  severe 
vinten,  and  very    careless  mismanagement. 
Hey  are  as  hardy  as  tulips,  and  if  in  well- 
inmed  ground,  and  moderately  good  soil,  are 
fute  as  certain  in  their  growth  and  flower, 
in  ordinary  frost  will  not  hurt  a  bloom  before 
it  is  opening,  and  though  it  may  check  the 
gnnrtk,  and  prevent  the  full  development  of 
the  osoal  size,  it  is  as  easily  counteracted  by 
oivering  as  injury  to  the  tulip.     Seedlings 
ieqaiie  a  oontinnance  of  former  treatment ; 
tW  which  have  been  covered  after  sowing, 
.  nd  ia  coming  up»  should  have  all  the  air  that 
tts  be  given  cm  mild  days;  and  if  the  season 
^  ^j  they  should  be  refre^ed  with  occa- 
Mail  waterings.      Seed  may  still  be  sown,  if 
it  have  not  all  been  sown  already;  it  may 
a^e  sofficienft  growth  to  go  over  the  winter, 
tlsHghlast  month's  sowing  will  be  better  and 
troBger,  particnlarly  if  the  season  be  at  all 
idiiioarable.     Weeds,  and  especially  if  the 
poimd  be  foul,  will  now  grow  fast,  and  must 
•I  DO  aoooant  be  allowed  to  get  a- head,  not 
wij  because  they  rob  the  plant  of  the  nutri- 
9aA  it  requires,  but  that  their  roots  also  get 
» entangled,  with  the  tubers,  as  to  prevent 
iWr  be£ag  drawn  out  without  disturbing  the 
flsats,  aad  among  seedlings  the  plants  will 
vtnaily  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground.     The 
Vriiig  planted  tubers,  the  plants  of  which  are 
low  above  the  gronnd,  require  the  earth  to 
be  stirred  on  the  surface,  and  crumbled  small 
doBo.to  the  plants,  which,  having  broken  the 
Ml]  aad  laid  it  hollow,  would  be  otherwise 
9^7  exposed  to  the  weather. 
'  ILiT^^-^Tke  spring  planted  beds  will  require 
|tes(  attentioa  as  to  the  watering  and  weed- 


ing; and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  may 
be  throwing  up  their  blooming  stems.  Seed- 
lings and  small  plants  must  be  constantly 
weeded,  for  the  reasons  given  before ;  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  the  more 
established  plants.  The  bloom  of  the  autumn 
planted  will  begin  to  decline  fast,  and  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  warm,  and  open,  will  begin 
to  perfect  their  seed  pods.  It  would  be  well 
to  cut  off  all  the  pods  of  the  smaller  and  later 
flowers,  and  reserve  the  finer  ones  only,  as  the 
general  quality  of  the  seed  will  be  better  for 
being  divested  of  the  remainder.  The  entire 
collection  may  now  take  their  chance  as  to 
frosts,  but  if  you  have  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
bloom  of  the  spring  planted  ones,  and  your 
best  collectk>n  is  hooped,  so  that  mats  can 
be  easily  thrown  over,  they  may  be  covered 
the  same  as  tulips  are  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  it  very  much  shortens  the  season  of 
flowering  to  let  them  have  it  always.  Unless, 
however,  the  season  has  been  very  favourable, 
they  will  hardly  be  forward  enough  to  hurt 
by  sunshine  till  next  month.  Weeds,  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies  to  all  subjects  that  are 
planted  shallow,  must  be  jealously  watched, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  given  before. 
Watering  also  must  be  attended  to,  and  this 
should  be  done  before  or  after  the  sun  attains 
any  power.  It  has  been  said  by  many,  and 
acted  upon  by  more,  that  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther the  sun  is  out  or  not,  because  all 
the  flowers  and  plants  in  a  garden  seem 
refreshed  by  a  shower,  even  if  the  sun  comes 
out  as  hot  as  it  ever  does  after  it ;  but  the 
argument  is  bad,  because  when  there  is  a 
shower  the  whole  earth  is  wetted;  and  that  is 
not  all — the  whole  atmosphere  itself  ia  humid, 
so  that  independently  of  the  rain,  the  air  being 
already  saturated  with  wet,  there  is  much  le^s 
evaporation  from  the  plants  ;  but  next  in 
benefit  to  a  shower  of  rain  is  a  thorough  good 
soaking  with  water,  not  on  the  plants  merely, 
but  all  over  the  garden,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  effectually  is  by  means  of  a  garden 
engine,  or  syringe,  playing  ail  over  it. 

June. — The  strong  plants  put  in  the 
ground  in  February  will  now  be  in  fVill  bloom, 
and  watering,  which  they  will  require  in  hot 
weather,  must  be  done  between  the  rows, 
and  in  great  plenty  ;  the  bed  should  be  regu- 
larly and  completely  soaked,  and  the  best  way 
to  do  this,  is  to  use  the  pot  without  the  rose 
on  it.  When  a  bed  is  thoroughly  soaked,  ti» 
damp  arising  from  it  does  the  foliage  more 
good  than  wetting  it  on  the  surface  ;  but,  in 
this  case,  we  have  to  avoid  wetting  the  flowers, 
which  are  really  damaged  by  it,  not  that  they 
are  much  hurt  by  a  shower  of  rain,  for  the 
flowers  close  in  general  before  rain.  If  you 
are  blooming  for  show  cut  off  the  small  side 
buds  that  are  rising,  and  only  retain  two  of 
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the  principal  flower  stems :  this  will  not  onlj 
strengthen  the  bloom  of  the  principal  stems, 
but  it  will  also  assist  the    roots   or  tubers 
in  their  growth  ;  for  although  the  growth  of 
foliage  is  necessary  to  the  increase  of  a  root, 
the  flowering,   and    fruiting,   or  seeding   of 
anything  is  the  reverse.     On  this  account  it 
is  usual,  in  growing  the  ofl^-sets  of  bulbs,  such 
as  hyacinths,  to  pick  off  all  the  pips  of  the 
spike  of  bloom  but  the  top  one,  which  is  con- 
sidered enough  to  form  a  kind  of  leader  for 
the  sap  of  the  stem,  which,  if  picked  off  or 
broken,  might  bleed  and  rot  the  heart.     The 
flowers  of  the  Anemone  should  be  shaded,  the 
same  as  those  of  tulips,  all  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  it  is  generally  done  by  hoops  and  cloths, 
instead  of  a  stage  like  the  tulip  bed.     Pay 
constant  attention  to  weeding,  for  the  neglect 
of  this  for  a  few  days  would  almost  overrun 
them   in  growing    weather.      Examine    the 
seed  pods  of  the  early  blossomed  ones,  and 
pick  them  daily  if  necessary  ;  they  should  be 
picked  the  instant  they  begin  to  loosen,  which 
is  easily  seen,  and  if  not  taken  in  time,  would 
blow  all  away  in   a  few  minutes  ;    directly 
therefore  they  begin  to  fall,  loosen,  or  appear 
disturbed,  they  ought  to  be  picked  off,  and  in 
hot  weather  they  must  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

July. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
foliage  of  the  earliest  may  begin  to  turn  yellow 
and  decay  ;  and,  if  so,  they  must  be  taken  up 
directly,  because  the  roots  would  be  found  in 
good  order,  and  if  lefl  in  the  ground  a  few 
days,  a  shower  or  two  of  rain  would  start  them 
into  fresh  growth,  and  then  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  left  to  go  on  again  another  season. 
The  later  blooming  ones  will  have  gone  off 
and  begun  to  swell  the  seeds ;  or  it  may  be,  if 
hot  weather,  they  have  actually  begun  to 
ripen  :  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  has 
been  already  recommended  for  the  earlier 
ones.  Seedlings  must  be  weeded  still,  and  if 
they  are  too  thick  in  the  seed  bed,  they  must 
be  thinned  ;  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to 
water  the  bed  till  it  is  as  soft  as  mud,  they 
may  then  be  pulled  or  lifted  out  with  a  piece 
of  stick,  and  planted  three  inches  apart  iu  a 
new  bed,and  enough  should  be  removed  to  leave 
them  on  the  seed  bed  not  more  than  two 
inches  apart ;  but  if  the  sowing  has  been  mo- 
derately thin,  the  bed  should  not  be  disturbed 
much  ;  it  is  only  when  there  are  little  thick 
patches  about  that  the  places  where  they  are 
too  thick  should  be  thinned.  This  applies  to 
the  beds  that  were  sown  in  the  spring,  and  in 
which  the  plants  are  now  large  enough  to 
handle  well.  If  these  seedlings  begin  turning 
yellow,  take  them  all  up  and  replant  them 
soon  afterwards,  as  the  smallness  of  the  tubers 
makes  them  liable  to  dry  up  and  lose  their 
vegetating  power.     They  should  be  dried  in 


the  shade  to  get  rid  of  the  extreme  moistui 
which»  in  store,  would  subject  them  to  milde^v^ 
and  then  be  laid  by  in  boxes  for  a  month  c 
two  at  the  moet;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  thh 
if  they  were  removed  from  one  bed  and  inimc 
diately  planted  in  another,  no  haria  wouL 
come  of  it ;  on  the  contraryi  they  would  sooi 
vegetate  again,  and  be  prograeaing  toward 
maturity. 

August. — ^AU  whose  leaves  have  tomec 
yellow  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  larger  oaai 
dried  and  laid  by  ;   the  small  bits  may    Im 
planted  again  directly  in  fresh  beds,  and   al 
the  proper  distances  according  to  their  size  ; 
three  inches  is  enough  distance  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  six  inches  apart.     Those  thai 
continue  growing  must  not  be  disturbed,  hul 
they  must    be    weeded    regularly,  and    also 
watered  when  they  require  it,  for  it  would 
injure  them  greatly,  when  once  they  had  started 
their  fresh  growth,  to  let  them  suffer  for  want 
of  nourishment.     In  digging  up  Anemones 
there  ought  to  be  the  greatest  pains  taken  to 
get  out  every  small  bit  of  tuber,  and  after  all 
has  been  done  that  could  be  done  by  hand, 
the  earth,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
surface,  ought  to  be  sifted  and  picked,  and  the 
bits  found  thrown  among  the  mixtures.     The 
beds  intended  for  October  planting  should  be 
dug,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  on  each  side  to 
sweeten  ;  it  should  also  be  turned  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  picked  clear  of  wire  worm, 
grub,  or  other  enemy.    As  the  flowers  go  off  of 
the  best  beds,  and  the  foliage  indicates  drying, 
the  rain  should  be  kept  off  to  prevent  the 
fresh  growth  of  the  tubers  commencing  before 
the  other  was  done. 

Septembbb. — There  is  no  treatment  re- 
quired this  month  at  all  different  to  that 
previously  mentioned,  if  there  be  any  plants 
now  growing  ;  and  as  for  the  most  part  they 
will  be  in  store,  they  should  be  occasionally 
examined  to  see  that  no  mouldiness  appear  ;  if 
there  be,  they  should  be  brushed  dry  and  laid 
in  the  dry  a  while  before  they  are  returned  to 
their  boxes  or  bags,  for  the  mouldiness  would 
soon  destroy  them  if  neglected. 

October. — This  month,  the  quantity  in- 
tended to  bloom  early  should  be  planted.  At 
the  commencement  the  soil  should  be  turned 
over  for  the  last  time,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
cow  dung  properly  rotted  as  would  have  laid 
three  inches  thick  over  the  whole  bed,  and  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  ordinary  soil.  We 
are  presuming  that  the  ground  all  over  the 
garden  is  properly  drained,  and  if  not,  it 
should  be  done,  for  it  is  morally  impossible  to 
grow  these  plants  well  in  a  soil  in  which  the 
water  lies,  and  although  it  is  not  always  so 
considered,  and  many  plants  and  flowers  grow 
in  spite  of  ill  usage,  all  things  would  progress 
better  for  draining  the  soil.     The  beds  should 
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be  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep;  and  many 
put  two  or  three  inches  of  rotten  dung  at  the 
bottom.  The  soil  being  well  mixed  and 
returned  to  the  beds,  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  down  a  little,  for  it  will  stand  a  good' 
deal  higher  than  it  ought,  at  first.  In  a  fbrt- 
ni^L^ht  or  so  it  will  have  so  far  settled  down  as 
to  be  in  no  farther  danger  of  sinking.  The 
surface  may  now  be  levelled,  and  lines  drawn 
along  the  bed  from  end  to  end,  and  quite 
tight;  drills  should  be  drawn  three  inches  deep, 
and  the  tubers  placed  six  inches  apart  in  the 
bottom;  the  earth  should  be  drawn  upon  them 
and  gently  pressed,  so  that  they  be  covered  a 
good  two  inches,  or  at  first  a  trifie  more, 
say  three  inches,  because  the  rains  which  fall 
and  wash  the  surface  will  lessen  its  depth. 
Here  they  may  remain  without  any  farther 
attention  except  the  removal  of  weeds,  if  any 
come  up.  We  have  invariably  had  the  beds 
tour  feet  wide,  and  containing  seven  drills, 
with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between.  They  are 
convenient,  because  we  can  reach  to  the 
middle  row  from  either  alley,  and  for  appear- 
ance they  can  hardly  be  improved,  besides 
which,  they  are  as  wide  as  can  be  conveniently 
covered.  If  there  be  any  whose  foliage  has 
decayed,  and  their  tubers  are  not  yet  taken  up, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  it,  and  those  so 
delayed  will  make  the  best  bloomers  for  the 
spring  planting. 

NovEMBKR. — The  directions  for  this  month 
would  be  the  same  as  last  in  every  respect,  so 
far  as  they  would  apply  ;  for  instance,  tubers 
that  sliuuld  have  been  planted  last  month 
would  require  to  be  planted  this,  and  the  same 
directions  would  be  applicable.  Any  that 
ought  to  have  been  taken  up  and  were 
neglected,  would  want  to  be  taken  up  now  and 
carefully  dried  for  storing  within  boxes  and 
bags.  The  necessity  for  weeding  where  weeds 
were  troublesome,  and  of  watering  if  the 
month  were  hot  and  the  winds  parching,  will 
be  obvious ;  and  if  there  be  any  small  tubers 
among  those  intended  for  spring  planting,  the 
small  ones  ought  to  be  parted  now,  as  they  are 
better  in  than  out  of  the  ground.  Examining 
the  tubers  for  spring  planting,  and  attending 
to  mildew  and  damp,  and  their  removal,  is  a 
subject  of  importance,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  while  you  have  tubers  in  stock. 

December. — ^As  the  planted  tubers  will,  if 
the  weather  has  b<'en  mild,  be  now  through 
the  ground,  you  must  provide  some  covering, 
either  loose  litter  of  some  kind,  or  hoops  to 
enable  you  to  throw  mats  or  cloths  over,  so 
that  the  sudden  frost  may  not  injure  them. 
This  covering  may  be  put  on  at  night,  and  if 
it  be  frosty  remain  on  during  the  day  ;  the 
cloth  should  be  transparent,  for  the  obscurance 
of  light  is  always  more  or  less  injurious  to 
growing   plants.      The    covering,    therefore, 


should  admit  the  light,  though  not  the  air, 
if  it  be  over  hoops  ;  but  litter  like  peas- 
haulm,  which  touches  the  earth  itself,  and  sur- 
rounds the  plants,  protects  them  against 
wind,  and  keeps  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
ground  from  going  off;  nor  does  it  exclude 
the  light  altogether,  and  even  in  a  long  frost 
it  so  tempers  the  weather,  or  the  effects  of  it, 
as  to  render  the  plants  essential  service.  When 
covered  with  cloth  over  hoops,  the  cloth  should 
be  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  hoops 
should  be  very  shallow,  because  the  less  room 
there  is  between  the  ground  and  the  top,  the 
better  for  the  subjects  under  it.  The  ground 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  beds  for  spring  plant- 
ing, eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  laid  on 
two  ridges,  one  on  each  side  the  bed  ;  here 
they  should,  during  this  month,  be  turned 
several  times,  and  before  sowing,  it  should  be 
dressed  or  mixed  with  cow  dung  as  directed 
for  spring  planting,  so  also  should  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  be  dunged  as  before  mentioned.  If 
there  be  frosts,  and  the  soil  gets  occasionally 
frozen,  so  much  the  better,  for  frost  always 
opens  the  ground  and  ameliorates  the  soiK  As 
soon  as  a  thaw  takes  place  the  soil  should  be 
turned  over  again,  that  another  surface  may 
be  exposed  to  the  weather. 

As  general  instructions,  the  winter  months 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  collection 
of  composts,  and  turves  to  be  rotted  into  com- 
post, and  leaves  to  rot  into  vegetable  mould, 
which,  if  the  loam  were  taken  from  below  the 
turves  instead  of  being  rotted  turves  them- 
selves, would  require  leaf  mould  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  the  large  proportion  of  vegeta- 
ble mould  that  forms  out  of  the  turves  and  the 
roots  when  rotted  ;  the  making  of  tallies  or 
labels  to  mark  the  various  kinds,  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  the  more  active  summer  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  propertiesof  the  Anemone 
there  is  no  more  known  than  there  was  a  few 
years  ago  known  about  other  florists'  flowers. 
It  is  true  there  had  been  something  published, 
something  professing  to  be  the  criterion  of  a 
good  fiower  of  the  sort  treated  of,  but  it  was 
as  indefinite  and  ridiculous  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  We  have  the  same  thing  published 
of  the  Anemone,  the  same  indefinite,  ground- 
less, and  useless  conditions,  adopted  without 
a  principle  to  build  them  on,  and  put  for- 
ward without  any  regard  to  whether  it  could 
make  a  fiower  better  or  worse :  for  instance^ 
take  Mr.  Loudon  as  the  authority,  because  his 
is  the  best,  and  we  have  the  following  criterion 
of  a  fine  double  Anemone: — "  The  stem  shcuild 
be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect,  not  less  than  nine 
inches  high.  The  bloom  or  corolla  should 
be  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  an  exterior  row  of  large  substan- 
tial well-rounded  petals  or  guard  leaves,  at 
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first  horizontally  extended,  and  then  turning 
a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  shallow 
cup,  the  interior  part  of  which  should  contain 
a  great  number  of  long  small  petals  imbricating 
each  other,  and  rather  reverting  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  blossom.      There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of*8mall  slender  stamens  intermixed  with 
these  petals,  but  they  are  short  and  not  easily 
discernible.     The  colour  should  be  clear  and 
distinct,  when  diversified  in  the  same  flower, 
or  brilliant  and  striking  if  it  consists  of  only 
one  colour,  as  blue,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  &c., 
in  which  case  the  bottom  of  the  broad  exterior 
petals  is  generally  white  ;  but  the  beauty  and 
contrast  is  considerably  increased  when  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  petals  are  regularly 
marked  with  alternate  blue  and  white.  Sic,  or 
stripes,  which  in  the  broad  petals  should  not 
extend  quite  to  the  margin."     Such  are  the 
properties  of  the  Anemone  laid  down  by  our 
predecessors,  and  accompanied  with  an  illus- 
trated wood-cut,  in   which  the  outer  "  well 
rounded  petals"  are  drawn  almost  round,  and 
forming  much  such  a  shaped  flower  as  if  six 
shillings    were    placed   round   half-a-crown. 
We  may  be  told  some  day,  as  Mr.  Wood  has 
told  the  public   with  regard   to  carnations, 
that  the  properties  (of  the  Anemone)  have 
.  been  published  years  before  we  wrote  ;  and  so 
they  have  been,  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  properties  as  laid  down  above  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  flower  not  having  made 
one  step   in   advance.     The  ^*  well  rounded 
petals"  as  they  are  called,  are  the  worst  that 
could  be  imagined  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
flower,  and  unless  the  properties  laid  down 
are  such  as  would  enhance  the  beauty,  they 
had  better  been  left  alone.   Now  there  can  be 
no    good   reason    for  the  stem    being   nine 
inches  long,  unless  it  were  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  large  nosegay  makers,  in  which  case 
the  Anemone  must  be  set  down  as  a  flower 
very  flt  for  bunching,  and  of  no  sort  of  im- 
portance as  a  florist's  flower.     Now  it  does  so 
happen,  that  the  more  dwarf  an  Anemone  is 
the  better  it  is  in  appearance  ;  six  inches  for 
a  flower  stem  would  look  infinitely  better  than 
nine,  but  for  real  beauty  the  more  nearly  the 
flower  is  down  upon  the  foliage,  the  better  the 
bed  must  look,  and  the  richer  the  contrast. 
Then,  so  far  from  their  being  well  rounded 
petals,  there  could  not  be  a  worse  fault.     The 
flower  itself  should  be  circular,  and  not  even 
show  any  indentation  where  they  lap  over  each 
other,  whereas  your  well  rounded  petals  would 
show  the  division  halfway  into  the  centre,  and 
there  is  no  getting  out  of  this,  because  there 
IS  the   specimen  of  the  perfection  before  us 
with  the  actual  division  between  the  petnls 
indented  more  than  half ;  otherwise  it  might 
have  been  said,  and  would  have  been  said,  thnt 
Well  rounded  petals  meant  that  the  flower  was 


to  be  well  rounded.     And  this  point,  the  ou 
line  of  a  flower,  is  by  far  the  most  importan 
Then,  all  the  other  essential  points  are  lost  6ig\ 
of  so  completely  that  it  would  be  quite    poj 
sible  for  a  flower  to  be  in  every  respect  up  1 
the  silly  standard  laid  down  here,  and  yet  n< 
be   worth   growing  at  all.     Now  the  petal 
ought  to  be  thick    and  lie  flat,   the   colou 
ought  to  be  dense  without  regard  to  bright 
ness,  for  colour  is  a  matter  of  taste  alone,  an 
a  Waterloo  blue  would  be  as  valuable  as 
bright  one,  a  sky-blue  as  much  so  as  eithei 
Then  with  regard  to  the  florets  that  compos- 
the  centre  or  cone  of  which  the  double  onl  j  ar 
possessed,  they  should  be  as  large  as  possible 
the  larger  the  better,  and  they  should  form    i 
half  ball,  laid  on   a  flat  round  disk.      If  w^< 
descend  to  colour  at  all,  it  would  be  desirable  t< 
have  the  centre  a  totally  different  colour   t< 
the  broad  petals,  and  thus  present  a  conti-ast 
then  again,  if  there  be  stripes,  or  blotches,  oi 
marks,  they  should   be  well  defined,   but    il 
will   strike  any  one  upon   reflection,  that    t 
flower  might  be  right  up  to  the  criterion  of  a 
good  double  Anemone,  and  yet  show  the  six 
deep  divisions  of  the  petals,  which  alone  ren- 
der it  worthless,  and  have  thin  flimsy  petals 
which  form  another  fatal  blemish  ;   it  may 
have  a  flat  poor  centre,  which  is  a  third  fault. 
Now  any  one  of  these  three  faults  would  make 
a  flower  good  for  nothing,  and  yet  might  be 
prevailing  to  any  extent  in  a  specimen  in 
every  way   answering  the   description    laid 
down  as  the  criterion  of  a  fine  double  Ane- 
mone.     We  presume,  that  as  we  lay  doivn 
very  distinctly  the  properties  required  for    a 
perfect  anemone,  and  do  not  anticipate  any 
speedy  approach  to  it;  those  who  are  so  fond 
of  pretending  that  every  thing  was  known 
beforehand,  will  carefully  peruse  Mr.  Loudon's 
criterion,  and  then  tell  us  how  much  it  con- 
tains   that    they  find    in   the    properties    of 
flowers  as  laid  down  by  us.     The  truth   is, 
that  not  one  flower  was  properly  defined;  not 
a  solitary  instance  of  a  criterion  founded  upon 
a  sound  principle  can  be  urged  with  regard 
to  florists'  flowers   and  plants,    and  on  this 
occasion  we  have  produced  the  best  criterion 
there  was  to  show   how  utterly  useless  and 
worthless  it  was.     People  may  talk  as  they . 
like  about  what  cannot  be  reached,  but   we 
have  reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  pur- 
posely set  up  a  test  which  is  unapproachable, 
and  had  in  view  only  what  would  make  things 
perfect. 

In  choosing  Anemones  new  for  a  collection 
we  have  already  recommended  the  course  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  single  and  some 
double  varieties,  but  with  regard  to  what  are 
called  double,  which  we  nevertheless  think  an 
improper  name,  there  are  some  favourites 
which  may  be  commeneed  with,  but  they  are 
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dar  behind  what  tbej  shoald  l)e,  and  so 
'■  i^  dMt  after  taking  a  dcu«n  each  of  the 
IfenD^  one  each  maj  be  token  of  any  of 
If  Dstch  kinds,  for  at  present  they  excel  ua 
i^ifeeolture  of  the  (so  called)  double  ane- 
■oa.    Those  ire  ahould  choose  would  be 

Jttepkixe,  bright  scarlet  and  fioe  centre. 

CVmmm  Royal,  fine  red  ditto. 

Stat  airpastante,  fine  rose  ditto. 

Cadarr  de  tang,  fine  crimson  ditto. 

Asure  incomparabls,  fine  blue  ditta 

CtlofMa,  dark  blae  or  purple  ditto. 

Bigti  Admiral,  scarlet  ditto. 

Send  mperbe,  splendid  scarlet  ditto. 
Imnd  tbeae  we  should  onlj  have  one  each 
■  KmanyTarietlee  as  were  described  double  : 
iMc«ill  be  found  worth  propagating  sepa* 
Btij,  but  the  majority  may  be  thrown  into 


mixtures.  Still  the  flower  has  been  compara' 
lively  but  little  cultivated  as  a  florist's  flower, 
to  that  the  distinct  varieties  have  not  been 
paid  mucjl  attention  to.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  a^d  taking  into  consitleTatioD  the 
cheapness  of  the  flower  as  imported  in  collec- 
tions,  it  would  be  unwise  to  omit  any  with  a 
moderately  good  character,  thongh  it  would 
be  quite  as  unwise  to  buy  more  than  one  of  a 
sort  until  they  were  tried.  Many  will  be 
found  to  vary  so  litde  as  not  to  be  north  keep- 
ing ;  in  this  case  the  best  of  a  particular  colour 
or  shade  ought  to  be  kept,  and  all  others  that 
are  too  near  it  should  be  thrown  out  as  border 
flowers,  or  mixtures.  There  may  be  found 
among  a  collection  some  even  better  than 
those  we  h&ye  mentioned,  but  not  even  known 
in  this  country. 


{  THB  PBOFEBTHa  OF  TBS  AMEHOME. 

Ve  sh^   notwithstanding  all  the  gaudy  varieties  which  are  cnltivated  in  nnr  gardens, 

knt  the  Anemone  as  one  quite  worthy  of  being  elevated  to  the  distinction  of  a  florist's 

fenr.    The  single  ones  are  beautiful  in  a  border  or  a  dump;  they  bloom  early  in  the  spring, 
:  ke  in  the  sommer,  and  even  all  through  a  moderate  winter,  if  they  are  managed  well  for  suc- 

uBin.     The  flowers  are  bright    «f|||||||||M||||q^^ 
.■iabandant,  and  nothing  can  well   C,!  !'."'_' ■!"''l!l^l™|IJ^Pl'iiilPi 

^  Aem  in   appearance   during 

Aenotoward  season  in  which  they 

khHo.    The  single  ones  have,  for 

^  BKSt    part,    the    finest  made 

fittk,  and  we  l^ve  seen  the  flower 

■pped  like  a  tulip,    and  even  as 

^  *s  some  tulips.  The  so-called 

Mie  varieties  are  not  properly  so 
:  ailed,  becaoae  they  have  bat  a  un- 
[  ^  tow  of  petala,  and  a  crowded 
l^'  oentre  of  small  florets. 
:  Una  also  are  pretty  border  flow- 

m,biitth^  are  not  so  hardy  nor 

■nastant  aa  their  Edngle  brethren; 

■w  are  they  much  better  represent- 

Mirei  of  double  flowers  than  they 

■taf  tingle  ones,  inasmuch  aa  we 

ntBTB  petals  instead  of  florets  to 
.  tmtEtue  a  proper  double  flower. 
'  kii&iBn  the  single  ones  we  should 

inei  i  and  when  they  come,  as 

Hmt  will,  with  two  rows  of  petals, 

■t  Agold.  hned  from  these  until 

*e  JBcnafie  the  number  of  rows 

tf  ftVta  siitteiently  to  reach  the 
i  Man.    We  shall  be  told  this  ia 

iapMsible — be  it  so.  We  remem* 

b,  however,  to  have  seen  in  the 

jta  1841  a  beautiful  collection  of 

M£ic^   some  with  as  mauy  as 

bv  tows  of  petaltf,  smooth,  thick, 

cfta  and  bright ;  and,  as  some  of 

Alt  seed  was  distributed,  we  hope 

if  uy  body  has  been  fortunate  to 

bing  good  flowers,  and  aave  seed, 
48. 
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they  will  be  good  enough  to  send  us  a  pinch. 
We  regarded  tliose  seedlings  as  a  race  from 
which  double  flowers  might  be  one  daj  pro- 
duced. As  it  is,  there  are  two  classes  of  flowers, 
the  single,  with  a  seed  vessel  and  anthers ; 
and  what  we  shall  cnll  the  single,  with  a  centre 
of  florets,  falsely  called  double  ;  there  is  a  third 
class,  which  are  properly  called  semi-double, 
on  account  of  their  having  two,  three,  or  four 
rows  of  petals.  And,  as  every  thing  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  "  a  thing  well  begun,  is 
more  than  half  done,"  we  will  give  the  pro- 
perties of  each,  that  those  who  buy  or  raise 
seedlings  may  have  some  guide  to  enable  them 
to  select  the  best  varieties. 

THE    SINGLE    ANEMONE. 

The  petals  should  be  broad  and  thick, 
smooth  at  the  edges,  slightly  cupped,  forming 
no  indentation  where  they  lap  over  or  join. 
The  flower  should  therefore  be  a  very  shsdlow 
round  saucer  ;  the  colour  bright  and  distinct, 
the  anthers  and  seed  vessel  small ;  the  flower 
large ;  the  stem  stiff  and  elastic,  and  no  matter 
of  what  length,  because,  if  they  bloomed  close 
to  the  foliage,  the  flower  would  be  as  handsome 
as  if  it  were  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

THE   (so   called)    DOUBLE   ANEMONE.  ^ 

The  petals  should  be  flat,  but  not  reflexed, 
and  one  half  of  the  shallow  cup  or  saucer 
which  it  forms,  should  be  occupied  by  coloured 
florets  of  the  form  of  half  a  globe,  all  pointing 
to  the  edge  of  the  flower,  and  away  from  the 
centre.  They  should  differ  in  colour  from  the 
petals,  and  the  more  they  are  contrasted,  the 
better  they  are.  We  have  said  nothing  about 
the  choice  of  colours  in  either  of  these  classes 
of  flowers,  because  it  depends  on  taste;  but 
whatever  colours  they  are,  they  should  be 
dense  and  decided,  as  if  the  petals  were  formed 
of  coloured  matter  throughout,  and  not  merely 
stained  on  the  surface. 

THE  TRUE  DOUBLE  ANEMONE. 

There  should  be  as  many  rows  of  petals 
as  would  form  a  good  double  flower,  displaying 
some  of  the  inside  surface  of  every  row,  and 
the  inner  row  should  cover  in  the  seed  vessel 
in  the  centre.  The  petals  should  be  thick, 
broad,  free  from  notch  or  serrature,  and  in 
all  respects  like  those  described  first.  They 
should  all  imbricate,  that  is,  the  second  row 
of  petals  should  exactly  cover  the  divisions 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  should  cover  the 
divisions  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  The 
flowers  should  be  two  inches  across  when 
expanded,  and  rise  well  up  in  the  centre. 

The  sporting  of  the  anemone  into  two  kinds 
of  flowers  has  been  the  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation. The  dahlia  gives  occasionally  flowers 
after  the  like  fashion,  that  is,  one  row  of  petals 


forming  a  sort  of  disk,  and  a  centre  filled  with 
florets.  At  one  time  this  style  of  flower  used 
to  be  cultivated  and  esteemed,  but  after  the 
publication  of  Glenny's  Properties  of  the  Dahlia, 
which  condemned  them,  they  are  no  longer 
grown,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Messrs. 
Young,  of  Epsom,  lost  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
they  had  expended  on  such  varieties  just  be- 
fore the  condemnation  appeared.  The  onlj 
double  kinds  ever  grown  were  made  up  of 
petals. 

The  Camellia  Japonica  sports^  like  the  ane- 
mone. Double  flowers  of  two  kinds  may  be 
found  of  several  colours.  Altheaflora  has  a 
single  row  of  petals,  and  a  centre  formed  of 
florets,  and  there  are  many  that  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character,  while  others  come 
exceedingly  double  that  are  formed  of  petals 
only. 

The  Hollyhock  is  sportive,  in  some  measure 
like  the  anemone,  throwing  flowers  with  one 
row  of  petals,  forming  a  dish,  and  florets 
of  all  shapes,  forming  a  confused  heap  in  the 
centre.  The  hollyhoek  is,  however,  unlike 
the  dahlia,  anemone,  and  camellia  in  one  parti- 
cular ;  there  are  no  double  ones  formed  of 
distinct  rows  of  petals,  and  the  fructification 
diflPers  widely  from  all,  for  that  is  like  the 
mallow. 

Anemones  depend  greatly  on  the  care  be- 
stowed while  they  are  out  of  ground.  No 
root  is  more  apt  to  damage  by  damp,  and  on 
the  slightest  appearance  of  mouldiness  or  mil- 
dew, they  ought  to  be  brushed,  dried,  and 
placed  in  very  dry  sand.  They  ought  also  to 
be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place. 

The  seed  of  anemone  are,  up  to  a  given 
period,  pretty  safe  on  the  stem;  they  burst,  bow* 
ever,  like  cotton,  and  when  one  gets  away,  the 
wind  will  clear  the  whole  pod  in  a  few  minutes. 
They  require  constant  watching,  in  order  to 
secure  the  whole  quantity  of  seed. 

Anemone  tubers  are  variously  sold ;  they 
used  to  be  purchased  by  weight  only,  but 
of  late,  the  foreign  seed  warehouses  send  them 
over  by  name,  and  count  the  tubers.  This, 
however,  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  tubers 
into  pieces  too  small  to  bloom  welL  We  ob- 
serve nearly  all  the  seed  shops  sell  named  vari- 
eties at  per  dozen,  or  hundred,  instead  of  per 
pound. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  one  of 
the  fine  double  varieties,  neglected  for  a  time, 
will  go  back  to  a  single  flower,  and  it  has  been 
inferred  from  this,  or  rather  it  has  been  asserted 
by  the  same  writer,  that  the  single  becomes 
double  by  cultivation  only,  and  that  by  neglect 
it  will  go  back  again ;  tliis  is  not  the  fact,  a 
plant  may  be  starved  so  much  that  the  plant 
will  not  half  develope  its  bloom— it  may  oome 
with  scarcely  any  centre  j  but  a  double  one 
will  never  b^me  like  a  single  one. 
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iBCHINirLTIA  ARCITATA,  De  VritU  (drOC^ 

ag  UMhcoaultia).  —  GoodeaiRceie  §  Goode- 
■cc— A  low,  hair-ehnibby  plant,  the  main 
bnrlwB  or  which  are  spreading,  and  curve 
'*nvird«;and  theendB  of  the  young  branchei 
kme  arched  as  »oon  as  the  flower  buds  are 
imli^ ;  the  leaves  are  small,  filiform, 
b' tattered  ;  the  copioDS  flowers  conEiat  of 
•  Acrttabe,  swollen  on  one  side,  and  diriding 
Ml  Sre  segmeot?,  three  of  which  are  larger 
Am  tbe  rest,  broad,  obcordate,  and  cleft  at 
Aeend,  of  a  Eutphnr  jellow  colour;  the  other 
1*0  lie  smaller,  closing  over  the  stamens, 
■1  of  a  red  purple  ooloar.  It  is  a  native  of 
*e  Swia  Hiver  colony,  Australia.  Introduced 
•hot  1845,  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and 
Co-  Flowen  in  August  and  September. 
fUtw.— Sequiree  a  greenhouse;  light  turfy 
^  toil ;  propagated  by  yoang  cuttings  in 
^  imder  bdl  glasses  ;  must  be  carefully 
tttred.  (1) 

Edcaltptus  Pbiessiana,  Schauer  (Dr. 
"Wrfs  Encalyptue).  —  Myrtace»  {  Lepto- 
^OBee.— A  handsome  tree-like  shrub,  grow- 
^  wect,  five  to  eight  feet  high,  with  reddish 
^^Mgled  branches,  and  opposite  elliptical 
'■tiol  teaves,  which  are  fragrant  like  those 
<'Ac  myrtle,  and  dark  green  margined  with 
wi:  the  ffowers  of  this  genus  consist  chiefly 
<l  a  niDnlar  bunch  of  stamens  ;  in  this 
i^  they  are  an  inch  across,  with  very 
*"eniBs  yellow  staroens,  and  they  grow  to- 
f^vio  threes,  on  short  stnlks  from  the  axils 
Jjlfc  leaves.  A.  native  of  Western  Australia. 
ywluceJ  to  the  Kew  garden  in  1845. 
"^CTs  in  the  summer  months.  Culture. — 
■V^Ks  a  cod  greenhouse,  sandy  loam  and 
!■*;  propagated  by  half  ripened  cnttings  in 
•i,  wider  bell  glasses.  (2) 

CoLOoTMK  OCHKACKA,  LiniUy  (ochre 
J«ed  GfElogyne). — Orcbidaceie  §  Epiden- 
■■^B-CadogyDidae.— 'A  small  epiphytal  plant, 


with  small  oblong  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  top 
of  which  grow  two  or  three  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  flower  stems  about  a  foot  high 
springing  from  their  base ;  these  stems  are 
nearly  erect,  terminated  by  a  raceme  of  five 
or  six  moderate  aized  flowers,  pare  white  in 
the  sepals  and  petals,  with  bright  orange- 
coloured  blotches  on  the  lip,  and  extremely 
sweet  Bcenteii.  A  native  of  various  part^  of 
the  East  Indies.  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  March  and  April.  Culture, — 
Requires  a  hot  moist  stove,  and  to  be  fixed  to 
a  block  or  planted  in  an  open  pot  or  basket ; 
propagated  by  diviuon  of  the  plant,  (3) 

XiPHiDiUM  aiOANTEUM,  Lindley  (gigantic 
Xiphidium). — Liliacete  J  Wacbendorfea. — A 
large  herbaceous  Iris-like  perennial  plant, 
which  when  in  flower  is  nearly  four  feet  high ; 
the  leaves  are  two  feet  long  and  upwards,  and 
between  two  and  three  inches  wide ;  the  blos- 
soms are  small,  white,  smooth,  and  arranged 
in  one-sided  racemes,  closely  covering  the 
very  strong  axis  of  inflorescence.  A  native 
of  Caraccas,  whence  it  was  introduced  to 
Syon,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. Introduced  in  1844  (?)  Flowers  in 
October.  Culture. — Requires  a  stove ;  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  equal  parts ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant.  (4) 

ScCTELLABiA  INCABNATA,  Ventenot  (flesh- 
coloured  Skull-cap). — LamiaceR§  Scutellares. 
— A  aub-shrubby  plant,  growing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  with  erect  slender  branches,  opposite 
ovate  coarsely  serrated  leaves,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  numerous  flowers  :  the  flowers  ore 
of  the  labiate  form,  and  of  a  deep  parplieh 
rose  colour,  and  appear  very  omamenlal. 
Found  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Andes.  Introduced  in  1845,  by  Messrs. 
Teitcli.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Cul- 
ture.— Requires  a  greenhouse,  or  is  probably 
suited  for  flower  beds  in  enmrner ;  light, 
D  2 
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loamy  soil ;  propagates  readily  by  cuttings  in 
a  slight  heat.  (5) 

POTENTILLA    ATROSAMGUINEA,    Var.    MoC- 

nabiana  (Mr.  M'Nab's  Cinquefoil). — BosacesB 
§  Potentiilida8. — A  hardy  herbaceoas  peren- 
nial, growing  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
and  often  flowering  at  a  much  less  height ;  it 
has  strawberry-like  leaves,  and  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet  rosaceous  flowers,  of  large  size,  and  a 
flne  rounded  cup-shaped  form.  It  is  a  garden 
hybrid,  raised  between  P.  atrosanguinea,  and 
P.  leucochroa,  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Menzies  of 
Halifax.  Flowers  during  the  summer.  Cul- 
ture.— Grows  readily  in  common  garden  soil  y 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant,  or  by 
seeds.  (6) 

Vanda  Batehanki,  Lindley  (Mr.  Bate- 
man's  Vanda). — OrchidacesB  §  Vandeae-Sar- 
canthidse. — A  large  epiphytal  plant  of  erect 
habit,  producing  sword-shaped,  two  ranked, 
curved,  hard  leaves,  averaging  two  feet  in 
length,  and  lateral  half  drooping  racemes  of 
flowers,  each  averaging  two  inches  and  a  half 
across,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  in 
a  spike.  The  colour  of  these  flowers  is  very 
beautiful ;  in  front  they  are  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  spotted  all  over  with  crimson,  and 
with  a  purplish  lip  ;  at  the  back  they  are 
wholly  of  a  vivid  purple,  A  native  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas.  Introduced 
about  1844,  by  Mr.  Gumming.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  also  known  as  Vanda 
Ussochiloides  (Lindley),  and  Fieldia  lisiochi- 
hides  (Gaudichaud.)  Cu^Mr^.— Requires  a 
hot  moist  stove  ;  and  should  be  flxed  to  a 
block  of  wood,  or  planted  in  an  open  basket ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.  (7) 

Odontoglossum  hastilabiuh,  Lindiey 
(halberd-lipped  OdontogloBSum). — OrchidacesB 
§  VandesB-Brassidae. — A  handsome  epiphyte, 
with  oblong  compressed  pseudo-bulbs, sheathed 
when  young  by  the  bases  of  two  leaves  from  the 
axils  of  one  of  which  the  flower  stalk  rises  ; 
from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  spring  two 
linear-oblong  obtuse  leaves  ;  the  flower  stem 
grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  numerous  large  handsome  highly 
fragrant  flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  green,  with  numerous  purple  tranverse 
lines  and  dots,  with  a  halberd  shaped  lip,  pur- 
ple at  the  base,  the  rest  white.  A  native  of 
woods  in  South  America,  between  Santa 
Martha  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  and  also  in 
Pamplona,  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  August. 
Culture* — Requires  a  moist  stove;  and  should 
be  grown  in  a  pot  among  turfy  peat,  or  on  a 
block ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.  (8) 
Passifloba  kermesina,  var.  Lemichezianay 
(M.  Lemichez*s  Passionflower. )-Passifloraceffi. 
— A  strong  growing  climbing  plants  with  three 
'  lobed  leaves  slightly  serrated  at  the  base,  re- 


sembling those  of  P.  kermesina,  but  larger  ; 
the  flowers  are  very  handsome,  sweet  scented, 
and  growing  on  large  footstalks,  frequently  in 
pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  pro- 
duced abundantly  on  all  the  young  shoots  ; 
they  are  in  the  way  of  those  of  P.  kermesina, 
but  are  larger  and  darker  coloured,  being  of 
a  deep  crimson  shaded  with  purple,  and  with 
wider  petals,  which  remain  fully  expanded  for 
two  days  ;  the  rays  are  barred  alternately 
with  blue  and  white.  A  hybrid  raised  be- 
tween P.  kermesina,  and  P.  alata  (or  P. 
phoenioea,)  by  M.  Lemichez  of  Paris.  Intro- 
duced to  this  country  in  1843,  by  Messrs. 
Rollison  of  Tooting,  who  bloomed  it  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  September  and  October,  and  pro- 
bably, like  its  parent,  nearly  all  the  year. 
Culture. — Requires  a  cool  stove,  or  interme- 
diate temperature ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 
freely  by  cuttings  placed  in  a  hot-bed.         (9) 

Zygopetalum  tricolob,  Lindley  (three- 
coloured  Zygopetalum). — Orchidaceae  §  Van- 
dea^-MaxillaridsB. — A  small  groMung  epiphytal 
plant,  with  small  grass-like  foliage,  and  racemes 
of  seven  or  eight  flowers,  which  are  also  quite 
small ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with 
a  white  lip  banded  with  broken  lines  of  crim- 
son. A  native  of  Guiana.  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1843  (?)  Flowers  in 
September.  Culture.  —  Requires  a  moist 
stove,  and  to  be  well  elevated  in  pots  of  turfy 
peat  soil  with  good  drainage ;  propagated  by 
divisionof  the  plant.  (10) 

Impatiens  plattpetala,  Lindley  (broad- 
petaled  Balsam). — ^Balsaminacese.  A  herba- 
ceous perennial  with  a  semi-tuberous  root, 
fleshy  upright  stems  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  and  whorls  of  oblong,  lanceolate, 
sharply-serrated  leaves :  the  flowers  grow 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  several  to  each 
whorl,  and  are  large,  flat,  of  a  rich  rosy  colour, 
with  a  deeper  eye,  and  a  long  spur.  A  native 
of  Java.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  in 
1845.  Flowers  from  June  to  August.  CW/- 
ture. — Requires  a  hot  moist  stove  when  grow- 
ing, and  to  be  rested  dry  in  winter ;  light 
rich  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  placed  in  heat.  The  plant  loses  its 
beauty  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  (l^) 

HoYA  luPERiALis,  lAndley  (imperial  Hoya). 
—  AsclepiadacesB  §  Stapeliss.  —  A  noble 
climbing  plant  with  wooUy  stems,  nar]x>w 
oblong  leathery  hidden  veined  leaves,  six 
inches  long,  and  large  umbels  of  magnificent 
wax-like  flowers,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
ivory  white  and  purple  in  the  centre.  Like 
other  Asdepiads  the  stem  abounds  in  a  white 
juice.  A  native  of  Borneo,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Gombang  Dyaks.  Introduced  in  1846 
by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton.  Time  of  flowering  un- 
known. Culture. — Requires  a  very  hot  and  moist 
stove,  and  to  be  treated  as  an  epiphyte,  being 
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M  ID  Borneo  growing  from  ike  daoayed 

IBS  of  trees;  propagated  bj  cuttings.     (12) 

SvAiRSOHA     Gbxtama,    LmdUy   (Capt 

faefi  Swainaooa). — Fabacese  §  Papilionaceafr- 

€jkgee. — ^A  sub-herbaceous  plant  of  upright 

yii  growing  two  feet  high,  with  dull  brown- 

i&kvy  pinnated  leaves  of  from  five  to  eight 

jBi  of  oblong  retuae  leaflets ;  the  racemes 

4  iover»  which  are  longer  than  the  leaves, 

fjBom  from    their    axils,    and   are  profusely 

kaished  with    large  rosj-purplish  pea-like 

fcvers  having  a  white  eye.     A  native  of  New 

Hoilimd  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray.     Intro- 

bced  by  Capt.   Grey    to  the   Horticultural 

SocK^  in  1845.     flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 

feaber.     Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 

tuiy  loam  and  leaf  mould ;  propagated  by 

ms&o^  of  the  joung  shoots  early  in  summer, 

tadl^se^s.  (13) 

Acacia  kcesta,  Lindley  (mourning  Wat- 

^\ — FabacesB    §    Mimoseas  -  Acaciese. — A 

kttefaing  shrub,  with  angulate  streaked  twigs, 

dotkad  with  small  scattered  adpressed  phyllo- 

^  of  oblong  form,  and  a  dull  or  even  black- 

ptea,  and  cylindrical  spikes  of  bottle-bru^h- 

fteyeDow  flowers  considerably  longer  than  the 

bftves;  they  however  have,  and  indeed  the 

vicde  plant  has»  a  singular  dull  and  mournful 

^penance.     A  native  of  New  Holland.     In- 

iisdoeed  about  1845.     Flowers  in  March  and 

AfriL    It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  A,  verticil- 

fall,  azkd  has  ever  been  r^arded  as  a  remark- 

iUe  broad  short  leaved  variety  of  that  species. 

CUtere. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  loam  and 

pat;  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand,  or  by 

Beds.  (14) 

DsaDBOBiuM  TRiADENiUM,  Lindley  (tuber- 

dlfrfipped  Dendrobium). — Orchidacese  §  Ma- 

hiec  -  DendrobidiB.  —  A     small    epiphytal 

ikat,  wiUi  a  round  elongated  stem,  clothed 

*ith  ovate-oblong   obtuse  leaves  about  two 

and  a  half  long,  and  furnished  with 

lerminal   close    racemose    panicles    of 

isvers ;  these  are  an  inch  across,  transparent, 

lavij  white,  with  a  suffused  tinge  of  rose,  and 

ine  a  violet  spot  on  the  end  of  the  petals  and 

iph  sad  a  three-lobed  yellow  tubercle  in  the 

>iddfe  of  the  latter.     A  native  of  the  East 

k&ft.     Introduced  in  1846.      Flowers  in 

i^pist  and  September.     Culture. — ^Requires 

ikit  moist  stove ;  and  to  be  planted  in  turfy 

lot  in  well  drained  pots  or  open  baskets ; 

pQpagated  by  side  shoots  and  division  of  the 

Ii«.  (15) 

Ltofia  Jauaigensts,  2>.  Don  (Jamaica 
Ijpaia). — Ericaceae  %  Ericess-Andromedidse. 
-*A  moderate  sized  evergreen  shrub,  covered 
hefeiy  part  with  minute  scales,  most  copious 
M  the  young  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
Me^  ovate-lance- shaped,  and  slightly  serrated : 
Ifae  flowers  are  white,  ovate,  with  five  recurved 
teeth,  and  grow  from  the  axib  of  every  leaf, 


many  together,  in  a  snbracemose  manner ; 
they  are  extremely  delicate,  semi-transparent, 
and  waxy  in  appearance,  and  have  a  honey- 
like scent.  A  native  of  the  high  mountains 
of  Jamaica.  Introduced  to  Kew  about  1844. 
Flowers  freely  in  June  and  July.  Also  called 
Andromeda  Jamaicenns^  (Swartz,)  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Andromeda  fasciculata 
(Swartz).  Culture. — Requires  a  cool  frame 
and  protection  from  frost ;  rough  peaty  soil ; 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings.  (16) 

ScuTELLABiA  Ventenatd  Hookcr  (Veu- 
tenat's  Skull-cap). — ^Lamiace»  §  Scutellarese. 
— ^A  sub-shrubby  plant,  with  erect  stems,  op- 
posite cordate-ovate,  soft,  coarsely  serrated 
leaves :  the  flowers  grow  in  elongated  termi- 
nal racemes ;  they  are  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  and  consist  of  a  long  and  slender  tube, 
divided  at  the  extremity,  with  the  upper  lip 
vaulted.  A  native  of  South  America,  in  the 
mountains  near  Santa  Martha.  Introduced  in 
1845.  Flowers  from  July  to  September. 
Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse,  or  is  pro- 
bably suited  for  flower  beds  in  summer;  light 
loamy  soil ;  propagates  readily  by  cuttings  in 
a  slight  heat.  (17) 

CLESfATis  TUBVLOSA,  Turczau  (tubular 
flowered  Virgin's  Bower). — Ranunculacese  § 
ClematesB. — ^An  erect  sub- herbaceous  plant 
growing  two  feet  high  and  slightly  branched, 
with  large  trifoliate  leaves  in  opposite  pairs, 
and  growing  on  long  footstalks :  the  leaflets 
are  rhombeo-ovate :  the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  axillary  and  terminal  corymbs,  are  pale 
bluish-purple,  consisting  of  four  linear  oblong 
sepals,  at  first  erect,  apparently  forming  a  tube, 
but  afterwards  becoming  reflexed.  A  native 
of  Northern  China.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Culture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  or  frame ;  free  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers.     (18) 

EscALLONiA  ORGANENSis,  Gardner  (Organ 
Mountains  Escallonia).  -7-  Escalloniaceae. — A 
small  erect  branching  shrub  growing  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  numerous  oblong 
alternated  serrated  leaves,  dark  green  with  a 
red  margin,  and  terminal  cymose  panicles  of 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers  consisting  of  five 
petals  with  erect  claws  resembling  a  tube,  and 
a  horizontal  limb— altogether  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hypocrateriform  corolla.  There 
is  a  variety  with  narrower  leaves.  A  native 
of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Br^izil.  Introduced 
about  1844.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Culture. — Probably  nearly  hardy ;  requires 
a  free  soil  of  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  (19) 

Epidendbiuk  subaquilvm,  Lindley  (swar- 
thy Epidendrum.) — Orchidacess  §  Epiden- 
drese-Lseliliffi.  —  A  small  slender  epiphytal 
plant,  with  tufted  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  narrow 
linear  leaves  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
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small  pale  dull  "broiniish  lowers  growing  in  a 
sub-panicled  scape.  A  natiye  of  Mexico  or 
Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers 
in  September  and  October.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  moist  stove  ;  to  be  potted  among  well 
drained  lamps  of  turfy  peat  earth  ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant  (20) 

GOMPHOLOBIUM        VBKU8TUM,        BrOfOn 

(graceful  Gompholobiam).  —  Leguminaeese 
§PapilionacefiB-PodalyricaB. — A  small  shrub- 
by plant,  growing  a  foot  and  upwards  in  height, 
with  slender,  somewhat  loose  branches,  and 
alternate  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  eight  or 
ten  pairs  of  very  narrow  linear  leaflets ;  the 
flowers  are  medium  sized,  butterfly  shaped,  of 
a  rich  rose-purple  colour,  and  grow  in  ter- 
minal corymbs.  A  native  of  south-west  Aus- 
tralia. Introduced  in  1803.  Flowers  from 
April  to  July.  Culture, — ^Requires  a  green- 
house, sandy  peat  soil,  and  to  be  carefully 
watered;  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand 
under  bell  glasses,  or  by  seeds.  (21) 

Albuca  kxuviata,  Ker  (Adders-skin 
Albuca). — LiliaceaB  §  Scilles. — A  bulbous 
plant,  with  few  long  fleshy,  grass-like  leaves, 
channelled  above,  and  a  spike  of  flowers,  on 
a  stalk  shorter  than  the  leaves;  the  flowers 
are  divided  into  six  segments,  which  are 
white,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  green  down 
the  centre  of  each*  A  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1795.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June.'  Also  known  as  Afitheri' 
cum  exuviatum  (Jacquin).  Cultui^e, — Re- 
quires a  frame  or  greenhouse,  sandy  loara, 
and  thorough  rest  in  winter ;  propagated  by 
off-sets  or  seeds.  (22) 

Berberis  nervosa,  Pursh  (nerve-leaved 
Ash  Berberry). — ^Berberidaoea^  §  Berberideae. 
— An  evergreen  low  shrub,  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  forming  a  dense  tuft, 
with  large  pinnated  leaves,  formed  of  from 
five  to  eight  pairs  of  ovate  pointed  and  ser- 
rated leaflets ;  the  flowers  are  small,  yeilow, 
and  grow  in  dense  elongated  racemes  of^en 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  growing 
from  the  ends  of  the  shoots;  bears  round 
purple  berries,  which  ripen  in  July.  A  na- 
tive of  north-west  America,  near  the  Colum- 
bia. Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers  from 
October  to  March.  Also  called  Berberis 
glumacea  (Lindley),  Mahonia  glumacea  (De 
Candolle),  and  M.  nervosa  (Nuttall).  Cul- 
ture.— Hardy;  will  grow  in  any  good  soil, 
but  likes  peat  earth ;  propagated  by  layers, 
or  by  seeds.  (23) 

Yucca  placcida,  Hawortk  (flaccid- 
leaved  Adam's  Needle). — Liliacete  §  Aloiness. 
— A  low  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  tufts  one 
to  two  feet  high,  of  long  lance-shaped  flaccid 
recurved  leaves,  with  strong  thready  fila- 
ments on  the  margin  ;  from  the  centre  of 
these  rise  the  panicles  of  flowers,  from  three 
to    five    feet    high,    erect,  with  short  side 


white  floweon,  fwweflifiig  fike  iavcgted  tiffifw. 
A  native  of  Georgia.  Ivtrodaood  in  1816. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Culture. — 
Hardy,  or  requiring  very  slight  shelter  in  ex- 
posed places  and  severe  seasons;  dry  deep 
light  loam;  propagated  by  suckers  or  side 
shoots,  rarely  by  seeds.  (24) 

Uropetalum  serotinvm,  Ker  (late- 
flowering  Uropetalum). — ^LiliacesB  §  Scilleae^ 
— A  bulbous  plant,  with  long,  nvarrow^  grassy, 
plaited  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  flower 
stem  of  nearly  the  same  height,  bearing  a 
scattered  spike  of  flowers ;  the  flowers  consist 
of  six  segments,  the  three  outer  reflexed,  the 
inner  ones  upright  and  reflexed  at  the  tip, 
dull  yellow,  widi  a  bar  of  brownish  orange 
down  the  centre  of  each.  A  native  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Barbary.  Introduced  about 
1629.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Known 
also  as  Scilla  serotina  (Gawler),  and  Lcxhen- 
alia  serotina  (Willdenow).  Culture. — ^Nearly- 
hardy  ;  requires  a  frame  in  winter ;  sandy- 
loam  ;  propagated  by  off-sets.  (25) 

WiTSENiA  CORTMBOSA,  Smith  (corym- 
bose-flowered  Witsenia).  —  Iridacese.  —  An. 
upright  plant  acquiring  with  age  a  woody 
stem,  having  sword-shaped  leaves  arranged 
in  two  opposite  ranks  with  sheathing  bases^ 
and  branching  corymbs  of  flowers  ;  the  flower- 
stems  and  stalks  are  flat  and  two-edged,-  sup- 
porting numerous  flowers,  composed  of  slender 
tubes,  with  a  spreading  six-parted  border,  of 
a  delicate  pure  blue  colour.  A  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1803. 
Flowers  from  June  to  September.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  greenhouse ;  equal  parts  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sai^d,  good  drainage,  and  very  care- 
ful watering ;  propagated  by  half-ripened  cut- 
tings under  bell-glasses  in  a  greenhouse.  (26) 
Sericocarpus  solidagineus,  Nees  (so- 
lidago-like  Sericocarpus). — Asteraceae  §  Ta- 
buliflone-Astereas. — A  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  forming  a  dense 
compact  mass,  with  linear  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  lilac  daisy- like  flowers,  so  copious  as 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  plant.  A  native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1699.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September.  Also  known  as 
Aster  snlidaginoides  (Willdenow).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant.  (27) 
Aster  Ambllus,  Linnants  (Italian  Star- 
wort.)  —  Asteracese  §  Tubuliflorse-Astereae. 
— A  herbaceous  -perennial,  growing  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  of  erect  habit,  with  ob- 
long lance-shaped  leaves,  and  large  deep  lilac- 
purple  daisy-like  flowers,  which  are  borne  at 
the  top  of  the  stems,  and  are  veiy  ornamental. 
A  native  of  the  middle  of  Europe  and  south 
of  Asia.  Introduced  in  1696.  Flowers  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  Culture, — Hardy ;  com- 
mon soil  ;  propagated  by  division.  (28) 
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BOTANICAL  TERMS, 

J?TXZED   TO    TH8    SLEMENTABT   FABTS  AND 

OBGAKS   OF   PLANTS,    &C. 

TkE  diffisrent  parts  of  plants,  as  well  as  the 
matter  -which  composes  them,  are 
distiiigiriahed  bj  different  terms  : 
and  their  various  modifications,  and  the 
ides  in  which  they  are  applied,  are 
Ise  hriefiy  eKplained. 
Armiei  ;  the  aame  as  prickles^  which  see. 
Air  cell ;  a  sort  of  cavity,  or  opening,  exist- 
iag  in  the  interior  of  plants,  among  the  tissues 
tf  vhiek  they  are  composed  ;  they  oommuni- 
ert£  with  the  atomates,  or  breathing  pores  of 


r  the  sap  wood  of  trees,  or  the 
and  laat  formed  layer  of  the  woody 
of  the  stem,  immediately  beneath  the 


Arbor ;  a  tree,  that  is  a  plant  with  peren- 
■al  brancfaea,  supported  on  a  trunk. 

Arhareteait ;  having  a  tendency  to  become 
atree. 

ArbH$$eau  ;  the  French  name  for  a  shrub. 

jir§iiaCTf/ay  a  little  tree,  that  is,  a  plant 
in  size  between  a  shrub  and  a 


r  a  ahrnb,  that  is,  a  plant  having 
branches,  bat  withont  any  support- 


as  /  a  term  applied  to  the  main 
of  plants,  or  that  part  around  which  the 
leaves  and  other  appendages  are  deve]<^)ed. 

Barbi;  ftirked  hurs  occurring  on  some 
pbnta. 

iBoUc  ;  the  Irank  or  stem  of  a  tree. 

Bract;  a  small  leaf  situated  on  the  pedun- 
de^  from  the  axil  of  which  a  flower  is  deve- 
hfed;  or  those  leaves  which  are  situated 
ketveen  the  true  leaves  and  the  calyx.  In 
ane  plants  the  bracts  are  coloured  and  very 
ikowj  ;  sometimes  they  are  mere  scales,  and  in 
sther  esses  they  resemble  thorns. 

Briala;  short  stiff  hairs,  occurring  chiefly 
flitbestem. 

Budg;  scaly  bodies,  issuing  from  the  axil 
flf  (be  leaves,  or  extremity  of  the  branches, 
coBlaiBiog  the  rudiments  of  future  branches, 
lores,  and  blossoms  ;  they  are  connected  with 
the  stem  or  branch  l^  means  of  a  short  fleshy 
pedide,  in  which  the  scales  originated.  The 
asaner  in  which  the  incipient  parts  are  folded 
k  tbe  bads  is  called  aestivation. 

Bmtton;  a  French  name  for  a  low,  much 
kanched  shmb. 

Bulbs;  scaly  bodies  analogous  to  leaf  buds, 
tfaejr  vt^  osoally  produced  under  ground,  but 
aNBetiiiies  above,  and  have  the  power  of  pro- 
pagating themselves  by  developing  new  bulbs 
in  the  axils  of  the  scales.  There  are  two 
tindj^  the  torioated  and  tbe  naked. 


CawJbium;  the  elaborated  sap, — a  mucous 
viscid  layer,  interspersed  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  convertible,  and  in  the  vege- 
table economy  converted  into  tissue,  for  the 
formation  of  new  cells  or  vesseb,  or  into  pecu- 
liar ingredients  of  which  the  cells  or  vessels 
may  be  the  repositories. 

Caudex  ;  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  is  divi- 
sible into  two  distinct  portions  : — ^the  caudex 
ascendens,  and  caudex  desoendens,  the  latter 
answering  to  the  root,  the  former  to  the  stem. 
Caudex  repens,  is  the  same  as  rhizoma. 

Caulescant ;  acquiring  a  stem. 

Cellular  tissue;  transparent  vesicles,  the 
soft  pulpy  mass  composing  the  succulent 
parts  of  plants,  and  constituting  the  principal 
bulk  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  notable  pro- 
portion of  many  parts  even  of  wooden  ones, 
especially  in  the  younger  parts. 

CUuB  ;  long  hairs  forming  a  fringe  like  an 
eye-lash  on  the  margin  of  any  part. 
:  \  Collet ;  the  point  of  union  between  the  as- 
cending and  descending  axis,  or  the  root  and 
stem ;  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  very  vital 
part. 

CofnMTvaivte  organs;  the  organs  whose 
functions  regard  merely  the  growth  and  health 
of  the  plant,  that  is,  the  root,  stem,  leaves, 
and  stipules. 

Cryptogamous ;  a  term  signifying  hidden 
marriage,  applied  to  plants  without  visible 
flowers,  such  as  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  sea- 
weeds, and  fungi. 

Cuticle;  a  membrane  forming  the  outer 
covering  or  scarf  skin  of  plants,  found  on 
every  part  exposed  to  the  air,  except  the 
stigma  and  spongioles,  but  absent  from  the 
surface  of  plants  which  live  under  water.  It 
is  usually  a  delicate  body,  but  is  sometimes 
very  hard. 

Descending  axis;  a  term  applied  to  the 
main  root  of  plants. 

Ducts  ;  conical  tubes,  differing  from  spiral 
vessels  ohiefly  in  not  unrolling  ;  their  use  is 
a  disputed  point. 

Elementary  organs;  the  membrane  and 
substance  of  vegetable  tissue  in  its  earliest 
stage  of  growUi. 

Epidermis;  the  cuticle,  or  outer  envelope 
or  integument  of  plants,  extending  over  their 
whole  surface,  except  the  summit  of  the  pistil, 
and  the  spongioles. 

Epiphytes;  plants  which  grow  upon  other 
plants  without  drawing  any  nutriment  from 
them  ;  such  as  the  majority  of  that  singular 
tribe  of  plants,  the  orchids. 

Fibre;  an  exceedingly  fine  hair-like  por- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  a  plant,  which  separates 
in  one  direction  only  :  thus  the  woody  tissue 
consists  of  fibres  in  close  contact.  The  finer 
parts  of  roots  are  also  called  fibres. 

Flower  ;  a  terminal  bud  enveloping  the  re- 
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productive  organs :  it  is  usually  coloured,  and 
as  such,  known  as  the  ornamental  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  flowering  plants. 

JF'9*uit ;  strictly,  the  ovary  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, but  practically  the  term  is  extended  to 
whatever  is  combined  with  the  ovary  when 
ripe.  The  matured  ovary,  whether  esculent 
or  not,  of  every  plant,  is  regarded  as  a  fruit. 

Frutescent  (JrtUescens) ;  of  a  shrub-like 
nature  or  habit ;  fructicans  has  the  same 
meaning. 

Frutex;  a  shrub  or  plant  with  perennial 
branches,  but  without  any  trunk  or  main 
stem  ;  fruticulus  signifies  a  very  small  shrub. 

Ftdcra  ;  properly  a  prop  or  support,  and  in 
this  sense  correctly  applied  to  tendrils;  but 
by  the  old  botanists  it  was  applied  also  to 
scales,  stipules,  bracts,  thorns,  hairs,  and 
glands  ~  parts  which  are  not  universal,  nor 
all  found  in  any  one  plant,  and  therefore  not 
regarded  as  being  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
plant. 

Glands;  minute  processes  of  firm  cellular 
tissue,  situated  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants,  and  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
secretion;  their  tissue  is  often  harder  and  more 
highly  coloured  than  that  which  surrounds 
them.  There  are  several  kinds,  as  the  stalked, 
the  sessUe  (warts),  papills,  and  the  lenticular 
gland.  They  are  also  denominated  according 
to  their  forms. 

Sairs;  minute  transparent  filiform  pro- 
cesses, found  on  difierent  parts  of  plants,  often 
closely  covering  the  parts  where  they  are  met 
with,  but  at  other  times  very  thinly  scattered. 

Serb  ;  a  plant  without  a  woody  stem,  pro- 
ducing annual  shoots  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Intercellular  poisages  ;  irregular  spaces  be- 
tween the  cellular  tissue.  If  a  parcel  of 
oranges  are  placed  close  together  on  a  table, 
and  over  them  a  second  and  a  third  tier,  a 
similitude  of  these  intercellular  passages,  on 
a  large  scale,  will  be  seen :  this  is  when  the 
cells  are  nearly  globular,  and  the  pressure 
trifling ;  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
they  are  submitted  to^  their  capacity  diminishes. 

Lacuna;  a  term  applied  to  the  atrc62/<;  it 
is  also  used  to  express  the  little  pits  or  hollows 
which  occur  on  the  iq>per  surface  of  the  thallus 
in  lichens. 

Leaves;  the  flattened — usually  green — ex- 
pansions of  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
buds.  Though  usually  fiat  and  thin,  they 
occur  also  of  various  forms  ;  and  though 
usually  green,  they  are  sometimes  either 
variegated  or  coloured. 

LigneouM  tissue;  same  as  woody  tissue. 

Lymphaeducts;  same  as  ducts. 

Membrane ;  the  thin  substance  which  forms 
the  walls  and  sides  of  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue, 
is  so  called ;  in  fact,  a  thin  skin. 


Neck ;  the  collet,  which  see ;  also  it. 
upper  tapering  end,  in  bulbs. 

Nectary  {nectarium)  ;  the  part  of  a  flo'Vil 
which  secretes  honey  :  it  is  also  applied.  ^ 
various  little  appendages  of  the  petals,  wbiil 
are  either  inner  rows  of  petals  in  a  state  \ 
adhesion  to  the  first  row,  or  modified  stamei^ 

Nectarial ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  nectaiH 

Organs  of  Vegetation  ;  the  organs  whoi 
functions  affect  only  the  growth  and  extel 
sion  of  the  plant,  as  the  root,  stems,  leave! 
and  stipules. 

Organs  of  Fructification;  the  organs  ^ 
which  the  propagation  of  the  plants  depend 
namely,  the  bracts,  fiowers,  and  seeds. 

PapilUe;  minute  transparent  elongat€ 
points  of  the  cuticle,  covering  the  surface  < 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  some  plants,  as  fc 
instance,  the  ice-plant,  the  peculiar  crystallia 
excrescences  on  which  are  papillss. 

Papula ;  a  term  applied  to  papilhBy  wbei 
much  elongated  beyond  the  surface. 

Parasite;  applied  to  plants  which  groil 
upon  other  plants,  and  abstract  nutrimen 
from  them,  as  the  dodders  (Cuscuta  sp.)  <fk 
from  the  plants  they  attack.  Various  fung 
are  parasitical,  of  which  number  rank  thi 
mildew,  the  smut,  and  the  rust. 

Parenchyma ;  the  same  as  cellular  tissue^ 

PhoBnogamous ;  applied  to  plants  whicft 
bear  visible  fiowers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  algae,  fungi,  &c.,  which 
bear  no  visible  fiowers,  and  are  called  crypto- 
gamous.  Phenogamous  plants,  though  per- 
haps, not  the  most  numerous,  are  the  most 
obvious  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Pores;  the  same  as  stomates, 

Prickles  {aculei) ;  rigid  opaque  processes, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point ;  they  are  un- 
connected with  the  woody  fibre,  and  in  this 
respect  differ  essentially  from  thorns :  the 
sharp,  sometimes  hooked,  bodies  on  the  stem 
of  a  rose  are  prickles. 

Prosenchyma;  a  peculiar  kind  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  the  individual  cells  or  bladders 
taper  towards  each  end. 

Raphides  ;  small  needle-shaped  transparent 
bodies  found  among  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants  ;  they  are  said  to  be  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime. 

Reproductive  Organs;  the  organs  by  whose 
agency  propagation  is  effected  ;  the  same  as 
organs  of  fructification. 

Root  (radix)  ;  the  part  by  which  a  plant 
is  attached  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  ;  or 
to  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds  :  the  de- 
scending axis. 

R amenta  ;  scales  or  scurfiness  of  a  thin 
foliaceous  texture,  found  sometimes  on  young 
shoots^  and  very  numerous  on  the  petioles  of 
ferns. 

Seed  ;  the  part  which  contains  the  embryo; 
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or  more  properly,  the  interior  portion  of  the 
ripened  ovary,  containing  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  plant. 

Shrub;  a  ligneous  or  woody  plant,  of 
smaller  growth  tiian  a  tree,  having  perennial 
branches,  but  without  a  distinct  trunk. 

Spinet ;  indented  or  pointed  processes,  con- 
nected with  the  woody  tissue,  and  which  do 
not  fall  off :  many  leaves  are  spiny. 

Spiral  vessels;  fine  transparent  conical 
tubes  of  spirally  twisted  fibres,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  conducting  fluids. 

Stem ;  that  ,part  of  a  plant  to  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  attached  ;  the  ascend- 
ing axis. 

Stings;  slender  hair -like  organs  or  pro- 
cesses, containing  a  secreted  acrid  venomous 
fluid,  which  they  discharge  when  pressed. 

Stipules ;  foHaceous  appendages  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  true  leaves  of  many  plants, 
and  often  affording  a  good  mark  of  distin- 
guishing species. 

Stomates;  small,  minute  openings  or  pas- 
sages through  the  cuticle,  supposed  to  be 
organs  of  exhalation  chiefly,  but  also  capable 
of  imbibing  such  aqueous  vapours  as  may  be 
found  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

Tendrils;  slender  thread-shaped  twining 
organs,  by  which  plants  attach  themselves 
either  to  other  plants  or, to  other  objects  for 
support. 

Thorns;  indurated  abortive  buds,  length- 
ened into  sharp  pointed  processes,  which  are 
connected  with  the  woody  tissue,  and  in  fact 
very  much  resemble  branches.  Sometimes 
they  bear  buds  and  leaves,  as  may  be  often 
seen  in  those  of  the  hawthorn. 

Tissue;  the  substances  of  which  plants  are 
composed  are  called  tissues ;  there  are  three 
distinct  sorts,  cellular,  vascular,  and  woody 
tissue. 

Tr€u:htB;  the  same  as  spirtd  vessels. 

Tree;  a  ligneous  or  woody  plant  of  large 
growth,  with  perennial  branches,  and  a  dis- 
tinct trunk  or  stem. 

Trunk;  the  main  stem  or  ascending 
axis :  chiefly  applied  in  the  case  of  trees,  but 
strictly  applicable  to  the  main  stem  of  all 
plants. 

Undershrub;  properly  a  kind  of  plant  in- 
termediate between  a  shrub  and  herb,  differ- 
ing from  the  former  in  partially  perishing 
during  winter,  and  from  the  latter  in  having 
branches  of  a  woody  texture  often  living 
more  than  one  year. 

Utricular  tissue ;  same  as  cellular  tissue, 

VaginelhB;  same  as  mmenta. 

Vascular  tissue;  simple  membranous  tubes, 
which  are  the  vessels  of  plants ;  they  are  of 
two  principal  kinds,  spiral  vessels,  and  dotted 
ducts. 

Verrucw;  warts  or  sessile  glands  produced 


on  the  surface  of  some  plants,  which  gives 
it  a  peculiar  kind  of  roughness,  which  con- 
dition is  called  scabrous. 

Vescicular  tissue ;  the  same  as  cellular 
tissue. 

Woody  tissue  {lignin) ;  the  solid  parts  of 
plants,  consisting  of  membranous  tubes  lying 
in  bundles,  more  or  less  compactly.  It  is  the 
part  which  gives  durability  and  stiffness  te 
the  vegetable  fabric 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.* 

This  acceptable  volume  is  ushered  in  with 
an  introduction  on  the  importance  of  observ- 
ing nature  in  all  her  works,  and  of  recording 
all  those  facts  which  have  any  interest,  or  that 
appear  novel.  The  advantage  of  constantly 
making  notes  of  all  we  observe  that  is  the 
least  out  of  the  common  way  is  obvious,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  secures  a  collection  of 
facts  that  become  almost  invaluable  ;  and  there 
are  no  persons  who  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  gardeners.  They  move  in  a  little  world 
of  natural  history.  Their  plagues  and  pests, 
which  are  almost  innumerable,  afford  them 
abundant  means  of  observation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  out  their  habits  and  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  their  complete  natural 
history,  ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment The  author  of  the  volume  before  us 
says  in  his  introduction  :^ 

'<  Let  us  stop  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
descriptions  of  facts  which  are  wanted  by  the 
naturalist  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his 
inquiries  into  the  general  principles  upon 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  based  her  system. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  have  under  his  view 
all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  ani- 
mals with  which  this  earth  is  peopled  ;  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  inspect  them,  not  merely 
in  the  dead  or  preserved  state,  but  in  the 
living  or  at  least  recently  killed.  Without 
this  he  can  never  closely  investigate,  or  iiilly 
understand,  many  parts  of  their  structure,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  sometimes  essential  for 
forming  even  the  most  distant  idea  of  their 
true  affinities.  Besides  this,  there  are  many 
tribes  of  animals,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes,  which,  from  their  delicate  organiza- 
tion, are  scarcely  capable  of  being  preserved 
at  all.  To  study  these,  therefore,  and  to 
obtain  even  the  most  general  view  of  their 
organization,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
resort  to  the  spots  where  they  are  found.    But 

*  Obserrationt  in  Natural  History ;  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  habits  of  observing,  as  connected  with  the  study 
of  that  science.  Also  a  Calendar  of  periodic  phenome- 
na in  natural  history ;  with  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  such  registers.  By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.  A., 
F.L.S.,  etc.,  Vicar  of  Swaffham  Bulbeck,  Cambridge- 
shire.    London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster-row. 
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farther,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  Btrue- 
ture,  the  naturalist  requires  a  knowledge  of 
habits.  The  former,  indeed,  is  always  con- 
nected with,  and  more  or  less  subordinate  to, 
the  latter.  And  though  he  may  sometimes 
infer  a  particnlar  habit  from  a  given  structure, 
yet  such  inference  can  only  be  the  result  of 
having.iir8t  actually  observed  their  co-existence 
in  a  large  number  of  instances.  After  all, 
what  is  more  varied  than  the  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  different  animals  ?  How  multiplied 
are  the  resources  of  Nature  in  compassing  her 
ends  !  How  often  do  we  find  the  same  object 
attained  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  object  is  sought ! 
Again,  how  strangely  are  both  habit  and 
structure  sometimes  modified  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  conditions  affecting  cer- 
tain particular  localities  ! — So  that  it  is  at 
once  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  phenomena  of  Natural 
History,  a  man  must  leave  the  retirement  of 
his  study,  and  pursue  Nature  into  her  own 
haunts,  amid  fields,  waters,  woods  and  moun- 
tains, (to  say  nothing  of  travelling  into  foreign 
climes,)  or  else  he  muat  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  facts  collected  to  his  hand  by 
others,  upon  whose  accuracy  he  can  depend." 
—Pp.  6—8. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  all  this.  A 
fact  that  may  seem  of  no  importance  may 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  and 
pecuHarities  which  complete  the  natural  his- 
tory of  an  animal,  and  the  want  of  that  link 
may  have  leh  it  in  doubt.  The  author  how- 
ever takes  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  case. 
He  treats  of  natural  history  as  subservient  to 
other  sciences,  and  here  there  is  a  wide  range. 
No  one  can  deny  that  in  Horticulture  much 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
not  only  of  plants  but  of  the  living  myriads 
that  live  on  them  and  on  the  soil  they  grow  in. 
So  it  is  with  other  sciences.  Meteorology, 
for  instance,  a  science  almost  in  its  infancy, 
may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  many  living  subjects.  As  the 
author  says  :  — 

''  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  observations 
in  Natural  History,  as  made  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  that  particular 
science,  and  to  supply  facts  upon  which  all 
generalizations  must  rest.  But  some  of  these 
facts,  when  obtained,  may  be  of  use  in  other 
ways.  They  may  assist  in  forming  the  sta- 
tistics, as  it  were,  of  other  sciences,  particu- 
larly Meteorology,  for  which  purpose  they 
have  been  assiduously  collected  by  some  ob- 
servers. The  different  times  at  which  the 
periodic  movements  of  animals  take  place, 
their  times  of  breeding  and  hybernation,  and 
many  interesting  phenomena  of  the  same  na- 


ture    also,    in  the  vegetable  kingdom,    the 
times  of  the  leafing  of  trees  and  the  fiow^er- 
ing  of  plants,  the  ripening  of  fruits,  &c. — all 
these  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  seasons,  and  dimatological  consi- 
derations, and  on  this  account  are  well  worthy 
of  our  notice.     The  Calendar  of  Fbra  in  the 
Amcenitates  Academicce  of  Linneus  is  well 
known,    and   White's    Naturalist's   Calendar 
known,  perhaps,  still  better  in  this  country  ; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  public  having  been  lately  re- 
awakened both  here  and  abroad  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  been  induced  to  devote  to  it  a 
certain  portion  of  this  work,  as  a  guide  and 
stimulus  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  join   in 
making  observations  of  this  nature,     What^ 
however,  we  have  chiefly  to  say  on  this  head 
will  serve  as  an  immediate  introduction  to 
the  Calendar,  which  we  propose  offering  to 
the  reader  in  another  place.     We  shall  simplj 
state  here  that  the  regularity  which  pervades 
nature,  as  regards  the  recurrence  of  periodic 
phenomena,  is  very  striking.     We  mean  not 
that  tlie  incidents  of  the  several  kinds  above 
alluded  to  always  fall  out  on  a  particular  day, 
though  no  doubt  the  averages  of  many  year's 
obeervationa,  taken  at  intervals,  would  bring 
them  to  a  near  coinoidence.     But  it  is  rather 
the  regularity  with  which  they  unifcMrmly  sac- 
ceed  each  other,  from  which  there  is  little 
deviation,  that  is  so  remarkable.     Why  the 
toad   should  always   be  a  few  days  later  in 
spawning  than  the  frog  ; — or  why  the  phea- 
sant should  hatch  before  the  partridge,  though 
the  latter  pairs  for  the  breeding  season  long 
before  we  hear  the  sexual  crow  of  the  former  ; 
— or  again,  why  the  apricot  should  invariably 
flower  a  few  days  before  the  peach,  yet  gene- 
rally come  into  leaf  a  day  or  two  later  ;  these, 
and   a  thousand  other  little  matters  of  the 
same  kind  that  might  be  mentioned,  furnish 
much  room  for  reflection  to  the  thoughtful 
inquirer.     Nothing  also  is  more  surely  regu- 
lated by  the  seasons  than  the  various  sounds 
emitted   by  different  animals,   whether    the 
notes  of  birds,  or  the  cries  of  insects,  &c., 
which  falls  so  gladly   upon  the  ears  of  the 
naturalist,    indicating    to  him  the  different 
fedings  by  which  such  animals  are  actuated. 
The  pleasure,  indeed,  afforded  by  rural  sounds 
has  been  often  rapturously  spoken  of  by  ardent 
lovers  of  Nature,  and  the  poet  has  left  us 
lines  on  that  subject,  the  beauty  and  force  of 
which  have  been  frequently  alluded  to  : — 

Nor  rural  tlolits  alone,  but  rural  sounds* 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature, 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelonff  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice-finger^  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  Jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl. 
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■Bd  hrnh, 
ftar  ev«r  ivigBS. 


B«t  ve  mn  kne  Bpednag  of  liie  sounds  of 
animmls  as  simply  iDdicating  the  progress  of 
the  seasons.  It  has  heen  said,  and  it  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  that  if  an  observant  natu- 
ralisty  who  had  been  long  shut  up  in  darkness 
and  solitude,  without  any  measure  of  time, 
were  suddenly  brought  blindfolded  into  the 
open  fields  and  woods,  he  might  gather  with 
considerable  accuracy  from  the  various  notes 
and  noises  which  struck  his  ears  what  the 
exact  period  of  the  year  might  be.  Some 
instances  of  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  this 
respect  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  body  of 
this  work."— Pp.  14— 16- 

The  introduction  teems  with  good  advice 
and  good  feeling.  There  is  a  pleasant  quiet 
tone  in  all  the  lessons  which  it  imparts.  It 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all  classes, 
and  by  none  with  more  real  benefit  than  the 
growers  of  fiowers,  fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables. 
A  man  for  instance  should  know  every  state  of 
whatever  insect  troubles  him  in  his  business^ 
from  the  almost  imperceptible  spider  to  the 
destructive  grub  and  caterpillar,  for  it  is  only 
by  knowing  every  peculiarity  that  he  can  efiec« 
tually  rid  himself  of  many  of  those  things 
which  are  highly  injurious,  and  it  will  be 
found  as  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
larger  animals,  for  he  has  enemies  in  many 
forms.  He  cannot  therefore  be  too  observant. 
As  the  author  says  in  the  twenty-fifth  section 
of  the  introduction  : — 

**  It  may  be  useful  to  young  observers,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  searching  for  facts  in  Natural  History. 
— When«a  traveller  reaches  a  new  country,  or 
one  which  has  seldom  been  visited  by  natura- 
hsts,  almost  everything  he  meets  with  will  be 
new  also,  and  at  every  step  he  is  called  upon 
to  register  some  fact  or  other.  There  are 
here  scarcely  any  directions  necessary  beyond 
what  have  already  been  given.  He  must  have 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  with  pencil  in 
hand  faithfully  record  whateyer  falls  under 
his  observation.  Often  too  in  unexplored 
regions,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  watching  the 
habits  of  animals,  from  their  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  man,  and  under  no  fear  at  his  ap- 
proach. Where  this  is  the  case  he  possesses 
great  advantages,  and  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  more  of  their  ways,  as  well  as  seeing 
more  surely.  But  this  seldom  happens  any- 
where ;  and  in  thickly  inhabited  countries  the 
observer  must  exercise  great  caution  and 
address,  or  even  have  recourse  to  stratagem, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  objects 
of  his  search.  Of  course  this  remark  is  not 
applicable  to  the  collecting  of  facts  respecting 


the  lower  animals,  which  are  often  i»iOTr»«>7» 
and  qinte  indifferent  to  bong  watched.  Here 
tiu  obserrer  may  immediatdhr  resort  to  tiiase 
localities,  which  are  tenanted  by  the  particular 
tribes  he  wishes  to  study.  But  as  regards 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  with  which  principally 
the  greater  number  of  persons  occupy  them- 
selves,  they  are  generally  not  to  be  approached 
without  stratagem :  and  if  they  are  species 
frequenting  plains  or  other  open  places,  this 
is  unavoidable.  Also,  if  the  observer  is  col- 
lecting facts  for  the  history  of  any  particular 
species,  he  must  follow  up  that  species  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  met  with,  and  must  exercise 
care  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  a  perpetual 
watchfulness,  in  getting  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  of  its  life.  But  if  our  re- 
searches are  carried  on  in  a  woodland  district, 
especially  in  our  own  country,  and  we  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  one  species  of  animal 
more  than  another,  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, or  at  least  as  an  occasional  practice, 
the  taking  our  station  in  some  particular  spot, 
and,  instead  of  going  to  look  for  objects, 
noting  down  whatever  occurs,  which  we  con- 
sider worthy  of  our  regard.  Sometimes  in 
this  manner  we  shall  have  our  attention  called 
to  little  matters,  which,  by  being  always  on 
the  move  and  on  the  look  out  for  more  strik- 
ing facts,  we  should  have  long  continued  to 
overlook.  In  the  dearth  of  larger  animals,  or 
in  the  intervals  between  their  drawing  near 
enough  to  be  observed,  we  shall  naturally  look 
closer  into  what  is  at  hand,  if  it  is  only  to 
while  away  the  time.  And  there  is  no  spot 
so  barren  of  life  as  not  to  afford  insects  and 
other  minute  creatures,  whose  ways  and 
actions  will  amply  reward  the  curiosity  of 
such  as  deign  to  bestow  their  attention  upon 
them.  Many  a  naturalist,  when  standing 
under  a  tree  to  shelter  himself  from  a  passing 
shower,  has  been  led  to  the  observation  of 
facts,  connected  with  the  smaller  animals,  or 
the  more  concealed  processes  of  vegetation,  or 
perhaps  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  species 
of  lichen  or  fungus,  which,  but  for  this  acci- 
dent, he  might  never  have  noticed.  And  to 
return  to  the  case  of  the  observer  in  the  wood, 
he  will  gain  an  advantage  over  the  larger  ani- 
mals by  being  himself  stationary.  It  often 
makes  a  considerable  difference  whether  you 
approach  them,  or  they  you.  They  are  much 
more  easily  frightened  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter  ;  and  less  easily  induced  to 
resume  their  freedom  of  manner,  after  the 
interruption  caused  by  having  their  retreat 
suddenly  broken  in  upon.  Add  to  which, 
there  is  always  the  chance,  when  moving 
about,  that  we  disturb  some  bird  or  quadruped 
which,  till  the  moment  of  surprising  it,  we  did 
not  observe,  and  which  n<»t  only  takes  the 
alarm  itself,  and  instantly  hurries  away  to  be 
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seen  nb  more,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
alarm  to  others,  and  causes  a  general  deser- 
tion of  the  locality  we  are  traversing." — Pp. 
40—42. 

With  regard  to  the  body  of  the  work  it 
confirms  a  large  collection  of  facts  without 
any  particular  order.  These  facts  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  nature  to  be  hardly  called  com- 
mon. They  have  some  novelty  or  singularity 
about  them.  Many  are  valuable,  as  indeed 
all  facts  are  when  just  published.  Some  of 
these  are  interesting  to  all  classes,  others  are 
valuable  to  a  particular  class.  There  is  no 
general  history  of  anything.  We  select  two  or 
three  instances  which  are  as  good  as  a  thousand. 

'' Aphides.—Oct  Sd,  1822.— This  morn- 
ing  on  rising  we  found  the  air  completely 
choked  with  Aphides,  The  steps  at  the 
house-door,  and  even  the  very  walls,  were 
black  with  them.  On  walking  out<,  myriads 
alighted  upon  one's  clothes  ;  and  getting  also 
into  one's  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  proved  an  into- 
lerable nuisance.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  I 
took  a  circuit  of  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
home,  but  found  the  quantities  of  these  insects 
the  same  wherever  I  went.  A  friend,  too, 
who  arrived  from  Cambridge,  distant  about 
eight  miles  oS,  assured  us  that  they  were  in 
equal  plenty  there.  Where  could  tljese  prodi- 
gious multitudes  come  from,  and  whither 
were  they  directing  their  flight  ?  Such  ques- 
tions are  easier  asked  than  answered.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  day  was  particularly 
mild  and  calm  for  the  time  of  year,  and  had 
begun  with  a  fast  mizzling  rain,  which  lasted 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  morning.  At 
4  P.M.  the  thermometer  was  as  high  as  64^. 
The  wind  was  easterly,  and  had  blown  stea- 
dily from  that  quarter  for  three  or  four  days 
previous."— P.  283. 

**  Med  Spider. — In  the  summer  of  1844, 
the  gardener  at  Bottisham  Hall  directed  my 
attention  to  a  peach-tree  infested  with  the 
red  spider.  The  tree  had  a  very  diseased 
appearance  ;  the  leaves  were  red  and  spotted 
on  their  upper  surface,  and  fell  prematurely, 
stimulating  the  tree  to  put  forth  new  leaves 
from  the  next  year's  buds,  and  so  subjecting 
it  to  great  exhaustion.  On  examining  the 
leaves  Uirough  a  microscope,  they  were  found 
to  be  infested  with  a  very  minute  mite,  scarcely 
bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  of  an  oblong- 
oval  form,  with  eight  legs  of  not  very  dispro- 
portionate lengths,  but  the  anterior  pair  a 
little  the  longest ;  the  body  of  a  yellowish- 
orange-colour,  some  specimens  redder  than 
others,  and  some  with  an  oblong  dark  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  legs  pale 
whitish,  and  transparent ;  two  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the. body, 
forming  a  bright  red  spot.  These  mitt  s  were 
'in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  had  evidently  | 


been  bred  upon  the  leaves.    The  young  were 
more  pale-coloured  than    the    adult,  which 
were  often  deep  red ;  the  former  were  alsG 
much  more  bristly  than  the  latter,  the  hairs 
seeming   to  wear  off  with  age.     Here  and 
there  might  be  discerned  (more  especially  on 
the    young    leaves    that    were    prematurely 
forced,  as  above  mentioned,)  clusters  of  minute 
globules  that  appeared  to  be  eggs.     There 
were  also,  on   the  tree,   great  numbers    of 
aphidesy  which  appeared  to  have  had  some 
share  in  bringing  it  into  its  diseased  state  ; 
and  also  a  few  of  the  larvsB  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Semerobiiis,  preying  upon  both 
mites  and  aphides,  empty  skins  of  which  were 
scattered  everywhere  upon  the  leaves.     This 
mite  is  no  doubt  the  Acarus  telarius  of  Lin- 
nsus,  so  called  from  a  thin  filmy  web  which 
it  spins,  and  with  which  it  mats  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  it  frequents. 
Such  a  web  I  discovered  upon  the  leaves  in 
question  ;  but  the  threads  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  so  extremely  fine,  that,  when  single, 
they  can  be  with  difficulty  perceived,  except 
under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope.     The 
web  alone  must  injure  the  health  of  the  leaves, 
independent  of  the  punctures  made  by  the 
mites  themselves,  which  last  were  distinctly 
seen  in  some  instances  inclining  forward  the 
anterior  extremity  of  their  bodies,  and  plung- 
ing their  rostrum  into  the  leaf  to  feed.     The 
mites  run  upon  the  threads  of  their  web  like 
spiders,  but  not  very  swiftly ;  off  the  threads 
their   motions   seem  impeded,    and   upon    a 
smooth  surface  like  glass  it  is  with  some  diffi- 
culty they  move  at  all     When  once  a  tree 
has  become  much  infested  with  this  parasite, 
its  cure  is  next  to  hopeless.     In  the  present 
instance,  the  tree  had  shown  the  disease  year 
after  year ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
as  I  was  told,  but  to  cut  it  down,  which  has  since 
been  effected.     Some  have  recommended  fre- 
quent sprinklings  with  cold  water,  at  least  for 
plants  in  hot- houses,  which  are  often  attacked 
by  these  insects ;    but  this  remedy  is  not  a 
certain  one,  nor  to  be  relied  on  as  permanent 
in  its  effects.  In  the  case  of  fruit-trees  labour- 
ing under  this  disease,  the  leaves  are  con- 
stantly falling,  and  carrying  with  them  to  the 
ground  numbers  of  the  mites,  which  either 
ascend  the  tree  again,  or,  if  it  be  late  in  the 
season,  harbour  under  stones,  &c.,  near  its 
foot,  till  the  ensuing  spring." — ^Pp.  293 — 295. 
"  Extrcuyrdinary  swarm  of  files, — During 
the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1831,  a 
small  dipterous  insect,  belonging  to  Meigen's 
genus  Chloropgy  and  nearly  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  his  C.  hBta^  appeared  suddenly 
in  such  immense  quantities   in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Provost's  Lodge,  in  King*s 
College,  Cambridge,  as  almost  to  exceed  be- 
lief.    The  same  species  of  fly,  or  one  closely 
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^^proaching  to  it  is  not  uncommon  in  most 
kses  towards  the   decline  of  the  summer; 
kt  in  this  instance   their  numbers  were  so 
get,  mnd  their  appearance  so  sudden,  as  to 
srpus  anything  of  th*:,  kind  I  had  ever  be- 
fee  witnessed.     It  was  not  till  after  a  fort- 
■%ht  had  elapsed    from  the  time  of  these 
i&9eet8  being  first  noticed  that  I  had  an  op- 
potanity  of  seeing  them  myself,  during  which 
mterral   their    numbers    had    been    greatly 
tiunaed  by  famigations  of  tobacco  and  other 
abstances  employed  as  a  means  of  destroying 
liwn;  nerertheless,    they  were   still  in   im- 
Benie  profusion,   and  my  informant  told  me 
tbi  in  the  first  instance  the  greater  part  of 
tkc  eeihng,  towards  the  window  of  the  room, 
was  so  thickly  covered  as  not  to  be  visible. 
Tht  exact  day  of  the  month  on  which  these 
asects  first  showed  themselves  was  not  no- 
ticed, but,  as  far  as  could  be  remembered,  it 
was  about  the  1 7th  of  September.     They  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  the  room  very  early  in 
tlic  moming,  by  a  window  looking  due  north, 
wliieh  had  heen    open  during  a  part  of  the 
E^t,  being  first   observed  between  eight  and 
M»e  A.  M.     A  few  were  noticed  in  the  ad- 
jieeat  rooms  facing  the  same  way,  although, 
eomparatively  speaking,  in  no  great  quantity ; 
perhaps,  in   consequence  of  the  windows  of 
tbose  rooms    not    being  opened  at  quite  so 
eariy  an  hour.     None  at  all,  however,  had 
been  seen  in  the  house  previously  to  that  day. 
We  are  at  present  so  ignorant  of  the  habits 
■ad  economy  of  the  minuter  tribes  of  insects, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  explanation  of 
tiuB  phenomenon.     It  would  be  interesting 
to  bkow  whether  the  above  had  been  all  bred 
io  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  at  the 
Baoie  time,  or  whether  they  were  swarms  that 
bdeoUected  from  different  quarters  for  the 
purpose  of  migration.     Many  facts  are  on  re- 
cced whi<^    seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
ioseets  do  occasionally  change  their  quarters 
in  immense  hodies ;  and  some  have  occurred 
to  myself,  which  I  have  no  doubt,  were  con« 
veted  with  such  a  circumstance,  not  only 
&t)m  the  large  numbers  of  the  insects  ob- 
Benred,  hat  from  the  steadiness  of  their  flight, 
sod   their    continually   persevering    in  one 
firen  direction*     It  is  worth  noticing,  with 
respect  to  the  present  case,  that  King's  Lodge 
is  dtuated  close  to  the  river  Cam,  which  at 
^  place  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south ; 
a&d  it  is  just  possible  that  this  circumstance 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  directing  the 
morements  of  these  insects.    I  find  also,  by 
refennng  to  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  that,  about 
the  time  when  they  were  first  observed,  the 
wind  was   N.N.W.,    and  that  it  had  been 
bknriog  steadily  from  that  quarter  for  four 
racoeaave  days.**— Pp.  275—277. 


From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
connexion  in  the  facts  ;  they  are  isolated 
and  independent ;  they  may  or  may  not  have 
been  observed  before;  perhaps  in  some  in- 
stances recorded  and  published  before,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  certainly  new. 
The  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  book  of 
instruction,  one  which  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  persons  of  all  ages ;  as  good  for 
the  school  as  for  the  library,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  introduction,  which  we  confess  we 
like  better  than  the  facts.  It  is  neatly  printed 
and  well  got  up,  quite  after  the  usual  style  of 
the  publisher,  Van  Voorst 
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There  would  seem  to  be  little  or  no  differ- 
ence at  first  sight  between  planting  fruit  and 
planting  forest  trees;  but,  in  one  respect,  they 
may  require  treatment  so  different  as  not  to 
seem  like  the  same  (^rations.  For  instance, 
the  orchard  mutt  be  had,  the  wood  may  be 
had,  the  orchard  must  have  the  particular 
fruit  trees  required  for  use,  the  wood  Tnay 
have  the  trees  which  best  suit  the  soil;  the 
soil,  if  improper  for  an  orchard,  must  be  re- 
moved to  be  replaced  by  that  which  is  proper, 
or  mixed,  and  changed  in  its  properties  to  suit 
the  tree  placed  there;  and  when  we  have 
done  all  we  can  to  suit  the  trees,  they  must 
grow  until  their  roots  find  their  way  through 
the  prepared  ground,  and  touch  the  ungenial 
soil,  when  they  will  begin  to  decline:  the 
larger  the  hole  filled  with  proper  soil,  the 
longer  the  tree  will  last,  and  provision  must 
always  be  made  for  a  succession.  But  prepa- 
ration of  soil  for  timber  trees  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. Fruit  trees  may  be  renewed  every  ten 
years  if  it  were  required  ;  one  set  of  trees 
under  another  might  be  produced  without 
difficulty ;  but  for  timber  trees,  which  are 
to  stand  a  century,  artificial  means  are  worse 
than  lost  time;  so  long  as  the  roots  find  room 
in  the  prepared  soil  the  trees  fiourish,  so  soon 
as  they  reach  the  native  soil  they  feel  the  con- 
sequences. If  the  native  soil  be  congenial, 
all  the  artificial  means  will  have  been  useless ; 
and  if  not,  the  trees  fail  after  the  loss  of  all 
the  years  they  may  have  been  planted.  The 
answer  to  this  may  be,  perhaps  the  means 
were  not  sufficient ;  our  reply  is,  no  purse 
would  be  equal  to  an  extensive  plantation  in 
artificial  soil  sufficient  to  perfect  the  timber. 
But  let  any  one  who  desires  to  plant,  consider 
that  which  will  best  suit  the  soil ;  let  the 
growth  be  natural,  and  it  will  be  permanent ; 
make  it  artificial,  and  though  it  may  flourish 
long  enough  to  get  the  steward  called  a  clever 
fellow,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  owner 
will  find  stunted  unhealthy  timber  fit  only  for 
fire  wood,  and  too  slow  of  growth  to  be  worth 
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keeping  for  that.  We  repeat  that  it  ia  widely 
different  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  ;  every  year 
repays  tly9  trouble  of  artificial  plantings  and  if 
they  required  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  ai  ten 
years,  still  would  it  be  worth  the  toil  and 
expense.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
planting  artificially  say  be  desirable  ;  namely, 
in  parks  and  omaneBtal  grounds.  The  effect 
has  to  be  produced,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to 
prepare  the  ground  properly,  at  whatever  cost 
may  be  required,  as  it  is  to  prepare  the  foun- 
dation of  the  mansion  properly  to  carry  the 
superstructure.  But  for  planting  on  a  large 
scale  artificial  soil  is  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause it  is  but  little  use  to  secure  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years  of  health, 
if  it  must  be  followed  by  canker  and  decay. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  as  to  the 
choice  of  trees  ;  but  let  them  have  no  manure, 
no  driving,  no  temporary  excitement ;  let  the 
ground  be  loosened,  and  indeed  trenched,  if 
it  will  bear  the  operation,  whether  the  trees 
chosen  be  elm,  oak,  plane,  chestnut,  birch,  the 
firs,  or  any  other,  or  a  mixture  of  all ;  have 
the  plants  small,  for  one  of  the  worst  errors 
committed  in  forcing  plantations  is  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  too  old  for  the'purpose.  The  dis- 
advantage of  too  lai^e  a  plant  is  great  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  sure  to  have  suffered  more 
in  the  moving  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  staked,  or  it  will  be  disturbed  by  the  first 
slight  breeze ;  in  the  third  place,  there  is 
more  labour  attached  to  the  work  in  any 
stage.  It  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  all  these 
things  ;  but  there  is  yet  another  disadvantage 
worse  than  all,  the  losses  by  failure  in  the 
growth ;  the  two-year  old  seedling  would,  in 
time,  overtake  the  very  best  of  the  plants 
moved  at  a  greater  age  ;  araall  plants  come  up 
with  good  roots,  they  are  not  affected  by  the 
wind,  they  begin  to  grow  directly  because  they 
receive  no  check,  and  they  are  in  every  way 
likely  to  make  better  plants  and  better  timber. 
Connected  with  this  subject  we  subjoin  a  sys- 
tem of  arboriculture,  and  especially  of  pruning, 
by  Mr.  Gavin  Cree,  whose  experience  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  man  in  the  United  kingdom.  The 
subject  is  treated  scientifically,  and  as  such,  may 
be  studied  with  advantage.  Mr.  Cree  says, — 
Scientific  arboriculture  may  be  defined, 
'^The  culture  of  wood  conducted  on  physiologi- 
cal principles,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  organs 
which  constitute  the  internal  and  external 
structure  of  trees,  and  of  the  various  functions 
these  organs  perform  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  external  agents."  These  are  generally 
treated  as  if  they  were  inorganic  matter,  they 
are  operated  on  as  the  ploughman  operates  on 
the  ground,  or  as  the  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
on  the  wood  or  iron  under  their  hand.  Many 
eminent  men  have  written  treatises  on  vege- 
table anatomy  and  physiology,  and  many  have 


proBi«%aCed  dieir  sentiments  on  the  pruning 
of  f€N!«8t  trees,  while  neither  party  understood 
how  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  oughl 
to  direct  the  mechanical  operation  of  pruning, 
so  as  to  make  it  affect,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
the  growth  of  the  tree.     There  is  in  trees  as 
in  animals  a  vital  power  which  presides  over 
all  their  functions.     This  power  is  the  agent 
by  which  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap  is 
produced,  and  certain  internal  and  external 
causes  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  phenome^ 
non.     Among  the  external  arc  to  be  ranked 
the  influence  of  air,  heat,  light,  and  moisture  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  strong 
attraction  between  air  and  water ;  for  no  air  is 
found  without  water,  and  no  water  without 
air  ;    and    the   system  of  operating  on  the 
lateral  branches  by  shortening  them.    I  sbali 
give  an  outline  of  the  principles  which  led  me 
to  the  conviction  that  the  system  of  pruning 
by  shortening  the  lateral  branches,  which  I 
brought  forward  a  number  of  years  ago,  ia 
calculated  more   than   any  other  system  to 
secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  tree  an  extra 
nourishment.      The  organs    of  nutrition  or 
vegetation  have  one  common  object,  to  support 
the  life  in  the  vegetable,  and  the  powers  of 
these   organs  may  be  greatly  increased   by 
mechanical  means.      In  order  to  use  these 
means  in  a  way  to  assist  nature,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  physiology  of  plants  is  requisite  ; 
the  director  or  operator  must  understand  how 
the  organs  exert  their  functions,  otherwise  he 
cannot   reasonably  expect   to  be  successful 
The  different  processes  of  the  sap  or  vegetable 
blood  must  especially  be  carefully  studied,  as 
by  it  the  growth  and  vigour  is  sustained.  The 
sap  is  acquired  and  influenced  in  diverse  ways. 

In  spring,  the  small  spongelets  or  extre- 
mities of  the  roots  absorb  the  fluids  and  gases 
from  the  soil,  which  are  conveyed  by  an  in- 
herent power  depending  on  the  life  of  the 
tree  ;  or,  more  properly,  the  ascending  sap  is 
acted  on  through  the  roots  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  up  through  the  capillary  tubes  till 
it  reaches  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the 
stem,    shooting   forth    buds    and    expanding 

The  common  sap  having  extended  over  all 
the  branches,  it  mingles  with  the  fluids  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves,  and  losing  the  watery 
and  aeriform  principles  which  are  useless  for 
nutrition,  by  evaporation,  it  returns  down  the 
vessels  of  the  bark,  and  in  its  course  deposits 
cambium,  which  forms  the  annual  rings  of 
wood  which  extend  to  and  strengthen  the 
extremities  of  the  rootlets,  whereby  they  are 
made  to  extract  more  nourishment  from  the 
soil  through  the  season  ;  and  as  the  two  saps 
commingle  in  the  leaves,  the  descending  sap 
which  has  not  been  deposited,  in  like  manner 
mixes  with  that  extracted  by  the  rootlets,  and 
is  again  carried  up  with  the  ascending  sap. 
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Bow  to  eeonomiae  ilie«e  fluids  for  the  ad- 
iB&i^e  of  the  tree  is  next  to  he  eonsidefed. 
Jk  ■  obvioQi^  then,  that  when  the  upper 
I^enl  bnndies  are  shortened  to  half  the  length 
if  tbe  leading  stem,  and  the  others  |H-opor- 
Mrfi  the  sap  has  lesser  superficies  to  co^er 
isB  vfaen  they  are  allowed  to  extend  to  an 
Bfroper  length  and  thieknessj  in  consequence 
tkre  13  a  greater  supply  for  e^ery  part  of  the 
tree,  and  as  other  flaids^  such  as  water  moving 
k  s  dMnrael,  acquire  additional  momentum 
wiai  segmented,  greater  vigour  and  velocity 
d  iMTement  is  imparted  to  the  sap  by  the 
alimdaBce  of  quantity;  and  so  great  is  the 
Imefidal  effect  resulting  therefrom  to  the 
tree,  that  from  the  extraordinary  size,  and 
Mthj  and  brighter  green  foliage  which 
ck^bes  the  branches,  it  attracts  more  than  three 
tnea  the  nourishment  ordinarily  imbibed  from 
tke  stmosphere,  under  different  management. 
Tie  branches  which  are  shortened  always 
main  deader;  by  reason  of  the  small  super- 
idtt  of  the  branch,  and  the  rapidity  with 
vbkh  the  sap  moves,  yerj  little  of  it  is  re- 
Itted  by  ^e  branch,  and  of  eourse  nearly  the 
vkde  18  depooited  in  the  body  of  the  tree, 
lad  the  foliage  remains  nearly  a  month  longer 
fiB  the  tree,  which  accounts  for  the  wonderful 
a^ty  of  growth  effected  by  this  method  of 
pnuung; 

The  amallnesa  of  the  branches  is  of  advan- 
t^e  likewise,  when  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
dose  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  the  wound 
Bade  by  that  operation  is  proportionally  small, 
tad  may  be  expected  to  cicatrize  in  the  course 
of  three  years.  It  may  be  worth  remarking, 
tkat  if  the  branches  are  properly  shortened, 
the  trees  never  become  what  is  improperly 
tenned  hideboond. 

It  has  been  found  that  trees  will  advance 
IB  height  and  circumference  as  much,  taken 
•vcragely  in  six  years,  if  the  branches  are 
Aorteoed,  ti)l  a  tree  is  18  feet  in  height,  and 
15tDches  in  circumference,  as  they  will  in  15 
Jiears,  if  thej  are  not  shortened;  and  the  more 
■tree  is  pruned  up  close  to  the  stem  before 
it  is  18  feet  in  height,  so  much  is  it  retarded 
is  height,  that  trees  in  many  cases  of  consider- 
ibie  age  that  are  in  an  unhealthy  state  will  be 
kroDght  round  by  the  shortening  the 
knaches. 

Mr.  Gavin  Cree  has  been  in  practice  very 
saeeessfully  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  some- 
tliii^  in  favour  of  his  system  that  it  has 
•Iways  answered  well  with  him*  Others  have 
pikiished  their  notions  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  managing  fruit  trees :  Mr.  Thurtell,  of 
Norwich,  has  on  two  or  three  occasions  lec- 
tured on  the  subject ;  once  before  the  I^yal 
Botanical  Society  ;  and,  on  some  future  occa- 
flon,  we  shall  give  the  substance  of  his  plan. 
It  IS  quite  clear  that  there  are  inany  ways  of 


teoootplishing  the  same  end  :  the  mischief  is, 
that  many  people  attend  to  part  of  the  in- 
structions, and  do  not  carry  out  the  whole— 
they  adopt  parts  of  two  systems,  and  spoU 
everything. 

An  Abstract  op  Repobts,  Papers,  av1> 
Proceedings  op  the  Horticultural 
Society  op  London,  with  notes  bt  a 
Practical  Gardener. 

Food  op  Plants. — The  first  point  of  science 
to  be  known  by  gardeners  is,  what  constitutes 
the  food  of  a  plant.  This  is  ascertained  by 
examining  its  chemical  condition.  What  it 
contains  is  what  it  feeds  on.  Plants  have 
many  kinds  of  food,  the  first  of  which  in  im- 
portance is  charcoal.  Charcoal  varies  greatly 
in  its  appearance,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  diamond  is  diarcoal  in  its  purest  state, 
and  charcoal  is  often  combined  with  other 
bodies,  whose  appearance  would  least  indicate 
its  presence.  Loaf  sugar  is  composed  of  char- 
coal and  water*  Starch  consists  of  a  consi- 
siderable  quantity  of  solid  charcoal.  Oil  of 
turpentine  (carbon  and  hydrogen)  contains 
charcoal.  Charcoal  may  also  exist  in  the  form 
of  air  or  gaseous  matter ;  the  most  importsnt 
of  which  is  carbonic  acid,  or  a  combination  of 
diarcoal  and  oxygen.  But  although  these 
substances  contain  more  or  less  charcoal,  they 
do  not  all  possess  it  in  a  fit  state  for  entering 
into  the  composition  of  plants.  Those  sub- 
stances only  can  be  beneficially  applied  as 
food  which  contain  charcoal  in  a  form  capable 
of  being  taken  up  through  the  skin  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  not  food  for 
plants,  although  it  contains  charcoal.  Sugar 
and  starch  are,  when  internal,  but  not  when 
external,  partly  because  solids  cannot  be  taken 
up.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  dis- 
solved, which  readily  takes  place  in  the  tissue 
of  plants.  Sugar,  however,  might  be  used  as 
external  food,  in  minute  quantity,  if  it  were 
worth  while.  Charcoal  itself  is  not  fit  food 
for  plants  until  it  becomes  gaseous.  This  is 
the  form  in  which  nature  herself  provides  it. 
From  three  to  eight  per  thousand  parts  of  the 
air  we  breathe  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  the 
heavy  gas  so  destructive  to  animal  life,  often 
found  at  the  bottom  of  wells  and  mines.  It 
is  supplied  in  considerable  abundance  from 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter ;  but  the 
great  source  of  supply  is  the  animal  kingdom. 
Indeed  there  is,  perhaps,  no  arrangement  in 
the  whole  economy  of  nature  more  beautiful 
than  that  observed  in  relation  to  this  gas.  It 
maintains  the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  What  is  thrown 
off  from  the  lungs  of  the  animal  kingdom  as 
poison  to  it  is  food  in  its  best  form  for  the 
vegetable   world.     But  notwithstanding  the 
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immense  qaantities  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of 
animals,  the  atmosphere  contains  but  a  small 
quantity,  as  was  before  stated,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  giving  motion  to  the  air  in  hot- 
houses. For  plants  feed  through  their  leaves 
and  skin,  as  well  as  bj  their  roots,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  air  passing  quicklj  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  plant  will  part  with  its  carbonic  acid  in 
greater  abundance  than  when  it  rests  upon 
the  absorbing  surface  in  tranquillity.  The 
roots  require  that  air  containing  carbonic  acid 
should  have  the  freest  access  to  them,  on 
which  good  potting  greatly  depends,  as  does  the 
operation  of  draining,  which  derives  a  large 
part  of  its  advantage  from  the  freedom  with 
which  carbonic  acid  can  find  its  way  to  the 
roots  of  plants  through  the  numerous  chinks 
and  crevices  that  lead  the  water  into  the 
drains. — Dr.  JLindley's  Lecture, 

On  Transplanting  Peas  poe  Early 
Crops. — It  has  been  a  rule  with  some  of  the 
old  gardeners  for  manyyears  to  transplant  their 
first  crops  of  early  peas.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  for  thirteen  years,  very  suc- 
cessfully, with  my  first  early  peas,  and  also 
with  my  first  large  late  peas.  Our  practice 
is  very  simple ;  the  compost  we  use  is  as  free 
from  rotten  dung  as  we  can  get  it,  the  peas 
are  sown  in  pots  all  over  the  surface,  and  the 
pots  are  placed  either  in  cool  frames  or  in 
moderate  heat,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  time  of  sowing  depends  on  the  season, 
the  earliest  is  about  the  middle  of  January  ; 
at  the  time  of  planting,  the  ground  which  has 
laid  in  ridges  during  the  winter  is  first  levelled 
down,  and  trenches  are  then  cut  through  it  by 
line,  somewhat  sloping,  in  the  same  way  as 
for  planting  box,  and  deep  enough  to  admit 
the  roots  of  the  plants  without  bending  them. 
The  peas  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  about 
two  inches  of  the  bottoms  cut  oflf  before  the 
plants  are  separated,  and  in  partmg  them  care 
is  taken  to  keep  them  in  tufts  of  about  four  or 
six  laying  them  into  the  trenches,  and  filling 
up  with  the  natural  mould,  if  dry  enough ; 
but  if  not,  with  some  mould  which  has  been 
kept  dry.  I  have  now  one  long  row  of  the 
frame  pea,  planted,  as  described,  on  the  third 
of  last  month,  which  is  three  inches  high,  while 
another  by  the  side  of  it,  sown  in  the  natural 
way,  and  which  had  made  its  appearance  above 
ground  before  the  others  were  planted,  are 
very  little  more  than  one  inch  high.  .  Mr. 
Knight  recommends  poor  light  soil  for  trans- 
planted peas,  but  I  differ  from  him  by  expe- 
rience ;  for  when  I  have  planted  peas  without 
manuring  the  border,  my  crop  has  been  very 
inferior.  I  find  when  transplanted  peas  do  not 
thrive  well,  that  they  are  very  apt  to  bring 
small  pods  not  half  filled. — The  above  is  the 
substance  of  a  letter  by  Daniel  Judd,  F.H.S. ; 
and  in  a  note  the  secretary  observes,  **  Mr. 


Knight's  object  in  surrounding  his  transplanted 
peas  with  a  poor  and  light  soil,  is  to  check  the 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  consequently  to 
induce  early  maturity.  The  quantity  of  pro- 
duce would  certainly  be  increased  by  using  a 
rich  soil,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Judd  but  this 
increase  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  earli- 
ness  of  the  crop,  which  is  tlie  main  point  to  be 
gained  by  the  practice  recommended. 

[This,  like  everything  else,  requires  a  mid- 
dle course.  The  poor  soil  would  risk  the  loss 
of  the  crop  altogether  :  the  rich  would  go  to 
the  other  extreme ;  the  sowing  should  be  in 
poor  soil,  and  the  planting  out  in  better,  but 
not  over  rich.] 

Tobacco  "Water  for  destroying  Insects. 
— The  tobacco  liquor  I  have  used  is  procured 
from  the  tobacco  manufacturers.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  tobacco  for  use,  the  dried 
herb  is  steeped  A>r  a  certain  period,  and  the 
water  which  it  has  absorbed  is  afterwards  ex- 
pressed from  it,  into  the  water  in  which  it  had 
been  steeped.  This  liquor  is  to  be  purchased 
at  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  gallon  from 
the  manufacturers,  and  should  be  obtained  as 
pure  as  possible  without  adulteration.  One 
gallon  of  the  liquor  is  stronger  than  any  that 
could  be  made  from  steeping  several  pounds 
of  prepared  tobacco  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water.  The  mixture  of  the  tobacco  liquor 
with  water  is  in  the  following  proportions, 
and  should  be  applied  to  the  trees  by  means  of 
a  garden  engine,  or  syringe,  taking  care,  in 
its  application,  that  it  is  given  so  forcibly  that 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage  is  well  sprinkled. 
For  the  destruction  of  the  green-fiy,  I  mix  one 
gallon  of  tobacco  liquor  to  five  gallons  of  pure 
water;  this  quantity  is  sufiicient  to  wash  three 
trees,  twelve  feet  high,  and  each  extending 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth.  For  destroying  the 
black  insect,  one  gallon  of  liquor  to  three  of 
water.  For  destroying  the  caterpillars  on 
pear,  apple,  plum,  and  apricot  trees,  and  on 
gooseberry  bushes,  one  gallon  of  liquor  to 
four  of  water.  The  above  proportions  have 
been  frequently  tried,  and  have  never  failed 
of  success. — ietter  by  Mr,  J,  Harrison. 

Forcing  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
— I  have  uniformly  succeeded  in  ripening 
gooseberries  and  currants  in  peach-houses,  in 
pots  :  in  the  beginning  of  November  I  select 
healthy  year-old  plants,  and  pot  them  in  the 
size  called  twelves ;  these  are  then  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  a  border,  and  covered  with  any- 
loose  material,  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost. 
Towards  the  end  of  January  they  are  removed 
into  the  peach-house,  and  by  the  end  of  April 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  may  be  sent  to  table, 
growing  on  the  plants.  A  succession  crop  is 
secured  by  taking  another  set  of  pots  into  the 
peach-house  in  the  middle  of  February.-^ 
Letter  by  Mr.  Jamss  Hay, 
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fOBMATION  ASD  MANAGEMENT  OF  FLOWER  GARDENS. 


^llowM  garden,  as  distinguished  from 
*~»  wiled  pleaeure  ground,  is  understood 
i**"!'^  ipot,  occupied  entirely  by  beds  of 
J*^  iaieraected  by  gravel  walk*,  or  walks 
■•**  of  turf,  kept  closely  cut,  and  aome- 
■aimirtgre  of  the  two.  The  latter  plan 
J"!'''^*  when  it  can  be  accomplished, 
•^■J^wet  available  for  all  seaaona. 
'■■*'  Gardens  of  this  class,  usually  are, 
■  wrald  be  entirely  deUched  from  other 
••^li;  hedges,  plantotiona  of  dwarf  shrubs, 
Zjj^  •Ppropriate  liring  fences.  They 
**«*ihonld  consist  of  three  parts: — the 
r*W  fen«,  the  walks,  and  the  flower 

Saerd  Preparation.— la  regard  to  the 
P^  prepuation  of  the  grouni^  the  flower 
P^rtquires  the  same  kind  of  attention  as 
J"^  Apartment.  Thorough  drunage  is 
'^''•1  at  1  preliminary :  next  the  ameliora- 


tion or  improvement  of  the  staple  of  the  soil, 
assimilating  it  as  nearly  as  possible  with  nhut 
are  called  free  sandy  loams ;  and  then  the 
disposal  of  the  surface  into  beds  nf  various 
forms  suitable  for  the  intended  purpose,  each 
of  which  should  appear  appropriate  and  pleas- 
ing in  itself,  and  still  more  so,  as  forming 
part  of  the  whole.  The  scries  of  beds  form- 
ing a  flower  garden  of  this  kind,  should 
always  form  a  regular  and  connected  design, 
and  above  every  other  consideration,  they 
should  not  be  crowded  too  near  each  other. 

The  surface  of  a  flower  garden  may  often 
be  varied  with  good  effect :  thus,  instead  of 
being  level,  it  may  form  a  slope,  or  a  series  of 
steps  or  terraces ;  or,  if  large  enough,  the 
ground  may  nil  slope  towards  the  centre,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  beds  can  be  better 
seen  than  under  any  other  arrangement. 

Layint/  out. — It   is  necessary  to  provida 
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Q  working  plan  upon  which  the  form  of  the  | 
beds  should  be  indicated  to  scale  by  some  per- 
son competent  to  judge  of  their  effect^  when 
transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  ground,  as 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  designs  which 
are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a 
drawing,  are  not  so  on  the  ground.  Those  de- 
signs, which,  in  practice,  are  found  to  give 
most  satisfaction,  and  to  be  most  suitable  for 
gardening  purposes,  consist  of  pleasing  com- 
binations of  round,  right  angled,  or  blunt 
angled  forms,  arranged  so  as  to  appear  com- 
plete as  a  design,  without  being  crowded. 
Especially  if  on  grass,  this  latter  point  should 
be  considered)  the  effect  and  relief  of  broad 
spaces  of  green  among  the  gayer  masses  of 
the  flowers,  being  particularly  effective ;  and 
besides  this,  as  Uie  grass  will  have  to  be  fre- 
quently mown,  narrow,  or  confined  strips  of 
turf  are  excessively  inconvenient:  in  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  mow  them  properly  without 
injuring  the  dowers.  The  space  between  the 
beds  ought  met€t  io  be  less  than  three  feet 
wide.  The  iSentre  of  the  group  may  appro- 
priately be  occupied  by  a  fountain,  a  sculptured 
figure,  a  dial,  or  any  object  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  is  as  well  if  the  design  provides  an  equal 
width  between  the  beds,  throughout,  but  this 
is  more  essential  in  the  case  c?  gravel  walks 
than  when  the  beds  are  ktd  down  upon  grass. 
The  desfgi^  having  been  drawn  on  paper  to 
a  large  scale,  and  marked  all  over  with  pa- 
rallel lines  at  right  angles,  al  the  teale  of  a 
yard  apart,  or  wider  if  the  beds  are  large  and 
not  intricate ;  corresponding  parallel  lines  in- 
dicated by  string,  should  be  temporarily  pkeed 
down  on  the  ground,  after  it  is  made  perfectly 
even  on  the  surface.  Both  the  plan  and  the 
ground  will  now  be  covered  with  little  squares, 
the  sides  of  which  are  a  yard  in  length.  The 
next  step  is,  to  measure  with  the  compasses 
from  (the  angles  chiefly,  of)  these  lines  on  the 
plan,  to  the  lines  which  indicate  the  outside 
of  the  different  beds,  and  the  compasses  being 
applied  to  the  scale,  and  the  distances  ascer- 
tained, the  same  lengths  are  to  be  measured 
on  the  ground  with  a  light  rod,  and  marked 
by  means  of  light  pegs  of  about  two  feet  long. 
The  same  process  has  to  be  done  in  every 
direction,  till  the  dimensions  of  each  bed  are 
sufficiently  indicated  to  enable  the  operator  to 
fill  up  the  figure  by  the  eye.  The  laying 
down  of  the  design  consists  in  thus  going 
through  the  whole  of  the  beds,  and  measuring 
the  distance  of  their  projection  from  the  square 
guide  lines,  and  marking  it  on  the  ground  by 
means  of  the  pegs.  The  lines  must  be  identi- 
cal in  their  position,  both  on  the  paper  and  on 
the  ground ;  this  is  secured  by  starting  from 
some  fixed  object  which  admits  of  being  indi- 
cated with  accuracy  on  the  paper,  and  can  be 
measured  from  in  laying  down  the  lines ;  thus 


the  straight  line  of  a  walk  or  of  a  building  affon 
a  good  starting  point  or  base  line,  and  thi 
being  seenred,  it  is  only  further  necessary  t 
make  all  those  parallel  to  it  quite  true,  and  t 
take  care  that  the  cross  lines  are  placed  exactl; 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  others.  When  tb* 
whole  design  is  aBe^nirately  indicated  in  thi 
way  on  the  ground,  t&e  lines  may  be  removed 
and  the  pegs  be  wfyuited  by  the  eye,  so  as  t 
exactly  represent  the  straight  or  curved  line 
they  are  intended  to  mdieate,  for  thb  is  rarelj 
done  with  accuracy  in  first  setting  down  tb 
pegs,  some  gettittg  put  an  inch  on  one  aid 
the  true  line,  and  some  an  inch  on  the  other 
these  irregularities  are,  however,  easily  recti 
fied  by  the  eye,  but  of  course  not  more  thai 
one  or  two  pe^s  should  be  taken  up  at  a  time 
and  these  should  be  replaced  before  other 
are  removed. 

Thus  far,  the  proceedings  would  be  th* 
same,  whether  the  garden  was  to  be  forraei 
with  gravel  pathways,  or  kud  down  on  grass 
but  hev^  the  operafions  differ.  If  the  bed 
are  to  be  formed  on  a  kwn  already  made,  th< 
next  step  will  be  to  cut  away  the  turf  fron 
the  part  which  is  to  form  the  bed,  not  ap 
preaching  at  first  to  within  three  or  four  inche 
of  the  marginal  fine.  If  the  turf  is  requires 
to  be  used  elsewhere,  it  should  be  cut  oi 
evenly  and  carefully,  in  straight  pieces  of  i 
foot  wide  and  two  or  three  feet  long ;  but  i 
it  is  not  required,  it  may  be  dug  in,  and  wil 
serve  to  improve  the  soil.  Afler  the  digging 
up  of  the  soil,  the  edges  may  be  cut  accurately 
to  the  line  marked ;  but  after  this  is  done,  grea 
eiftr  fiftust  be  taken  that  the  edge  is  not  trod 
den  down.  The  original  surface  will  no? 
form  the  pathways  between  the  beds.  As  re 
gards  the  soil,  if  the  natural  earth  is  of  ba< 
quality,  it  must  be  taken  out  and  renewed  twi 
feet  deep,  with  rich,  sandy,  loamy  soil.  Hk 
drainage,  as  already  stated,  must  be  made  per 
feet.  If  the  soil  is  of  good  quality,  it  should 
be  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  a  portion  o 
fresh  soil  added  to  give  Uie  bed  a  slightly 
rounded  surface.  If  of  medium  quality,  som' 
of  the  worst,  which  is  usually  the  lower  part 
should  be  taken  out,  and  fresh  soil  added,  an< 
well  mixed  with  what  is  left  of  the  old  soil 
In  either  case,  if  this  be  done,  manure  wil 
not  be  required :  indeed,  manure  is  danger 
ous  in  a  flower  garden  if  inconsiderately  ap 
plied ;  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  renew  th< 
soil  from  time  to  time  as  it  gets  exhausted 
than  to  apply  a  great  quantity  of  manure. 

When  the  pathways  are  intended  to  be  o 
grass,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  beds,  have  U 
be  formed,  the  surface  ehould  first  be  mad( 
even,  and  tHe  beds  marked  out  as  already  ex 
plained.  Then  the  part  which  is  intended  t 
form  the  bed  must  be  dug  up,  and  the  soi 
renewed,  if  necessary^  as  just  explained.  Thi 
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sswyeh  are  to  form  tbe  pathways  between 

ai  y^  ans  then   to   be  covered  with  turf. 

ha  k  done  in  the  roUovir  ixi^.  manner  i — First, 

We  the  surface  well  ^worked   over  with  the 

fid^  sad  all   the  lumpy    parts  of  the  soil 

i^  to  pieces  and    broken  quite  fine,  and 

ierhole  made  even   in    accordance  with  the 

maal  le¥el  ar  inclination  of  the  ground.    I£ 

ienfl  is  Teiy  dry,  it  sbould  be  well  watered 

itbgtarresare  laid   dow^n.      Thej  are  to  be 

U  down  dose  togetber,  and  quite  even,  and 

are « three  inched   €>ix   eaA;b   side  wider  than 

iiiiiiltely  required.        Xbey    are  next  to  be 

tea  dovn  &rndy  witb  inrhat  is  called  a  turf- 

btEF  j  this  is  a  heavy  alab  of  wood  with  one 

■00th  &oe,  about  a  foot  broad  and  two  feet 

M|,  with  a  handle  long   enough  to  be  used 

^taan  g^^i^ifYg  uprigbt»  Set  diagouallj iuto 

ill i proper  %n^t^-,  to  fall  perfectlj  level  and 

k  npoa  the  surface  of  tbe  turf  at  each  stroke ; 

nhthis^  the  turf  is  to  be  beaten  down  firmly 

mL  evealy*     The   soil    in   the  beds  is  to  be 

ttadwd  up,  and  got  into  order ;  and  as  a  last 

i^Bitio^  the  edges  of  the  turf  are  to  be  cut 

«atf  to  the  ^ne  indicated  by  the  pegs,  and 

ie  sol  then  finally  adj  usted  for  the  reception 

tf  the  plants. 

Vhen  the  Hower  garden  is  to  consist  en- 
My  of  beda  and  gravel  walka»  a  somewhat 
tf^t  eeurae  is  necessary.  In  this  case, 
the  preliminary  operations  are  the 
an  even  surface  being  necessary  to  faci- 
itBle  the  work,  and  the  design  or  pLuirequir- 
i^  to  be  marked  out  on  the  ground  by  the  same 
as  in  the  other  instances  But  in  this 
preparation  must  be  made  for  planting 
the  heda^  or  to  indicate  the  division 
the  waUu  by  some  distinct  and  per- 
edging,  of  which  the  most  universal, 
itest,  and  the  best  of  live  edgings,  is 
^  dwmrf  variety  of  the  box  tree,  known  as 
box  l^  gardeners,  (Buxus  semper- 
eMffruticoeoj  or  nana,)  The  box  edg- 
M  pPn^if^  by  making  the  soil  firm,  and 
even,  and  then  cutting  down  a  sloping 
the  top  of  which  is  to  occupy  the  exact 
line  of  the  bed,  and  the  bottom  is  to 
ihpB  a  little  outward ;  this  may  be  six  or 
9^  inches  deep,  according  to  the  length  of 
Ar  box  to  be  planted  against  it ;  the  box  is 
set  against  this,  a  few  inches  at  a  time, 
',  and  very  evenly,  both  as  regards  thick- 
and  placing  the  tops  leve],  and  is  thus 
by  the  back  of  the  left  hand,  while,  with 
ither,  a  snfiicient  portion  of  earth  is  drawn 
1^  to  fij:  it  firmly  in  this  position :  more  earth 
m  then  added  evenly  with  the  spade,  the  whole 
II  Cently  trodden  up,  and  the  walk  formed  by 
Ikt  iddition,  first  of  coarse  stones  or  brick- 
IM8»  and  then  of  coarse  gravel  with  a  layer 
af  ftaa  gravel  on  the  surface,  which  is  made 
level  with  the  box  at  the  edges,  and 


slightly  rounded  in  the  centre.  The  edgings 
are  sometimes  formed  of  dressed  stone,  of 
slate,  or  might  now  be  made  of  glass ;  but  in 
either  case  they  should  be  light,  and  about 
two  or  three  inches  high,  and  placed  down,  so 
as  to  indicate  accurately  the  figures  of  the 
several  beds 

This  work  of  laying  out,  or  disposing  of  the 
ground,  may  be  done  during  any  interval  of 
fine  weather  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring. 
Such  work  cannot  be  well  done  when  the  soil 
is  at  all  adhesive  from  moisture,  nor  when  the 
soil  is  frozen.  In  any  open  weather,  during 
the  period  referred  to,  when  the  soil  is  com- 
paratively dry,  it  may  be  carried  on.  As  the 
spring  season  is,  however,  very  much  occupied 
by  operations  of  culture,  it  is  usually  most  con- 
venient to  get  work  of  this  kind  forward  dur- 
ing the  autumn,  or  the  early  part  of  winter. 

Soil. — ^For  ^e  cultivation  of  flowers,  the 
renewal  of  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent  annually 
is  preferable  to  the  use  of  manure.  There 
are  places  where  this  can  be  done ;  and,  in 
such  cases,  the  benefit  will  be  apparent  It 
is  done  thus  : — About  a  third  of  the  bulk  of 
soil  provided  for  the  plants,  or  say  a  depth  of 
eight  inches  is  removed  entirely ;  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  loamy  soil,  of  the  same  light 
texture  as  that  at  first  employed,  and  procured 
from  a  common  waste  or  pasture,  is  then  re- 
turned in  its  stead ;  this,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  soil  in  the  bed,  is  then  well  stirred  and 
mixed  together  until  it  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, when  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  tbe 
plants  at  the  planting  season.  In  gardens 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  a  portion  of  tho- 
roughly  decomposed  manure,  (that  of  cows,  if 
possible,)  should  be  added  annually,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  soil  in  the  same  way, 
which,  in  either  case,  is  to  be  laid  up  roughly 
in  ridges  to  the  action  of  frost  during  the 
winter. 

Of  course,  this  system  of  managing  the 
soil,  can  only  be  practised  where  the  modern 
plan  of  filling  the  beds  with  half-hardy  plants 
during  summer  is  followed.  Wherever  the 
beds  or  borders  are  filled  with  permanent  her- 
baceous plants,  mixed  with  roses  and  similar 
shrubs,  it  will  only  be  practicable  to  dig  up 
the  surface  roughly  between  the  plants,  and 
let  it  lie  in  this  state  during  winter.  Some- 
times, even  in  the  former  case,  the  beds  are 
filled  up  for  the  winter  with  dwarf  evergreen 
shrubs  in  pots ;  and  for  spring  flowers,  with 
various  bulbs  and  other  early  blooming 
plants  planted  between  them :  when  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  expos- 
ing the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  with 
a  view  to  its  becoming  sweetened  and  pulver- 
ized, and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  substi- 
tuting fresh  soil,  which,  in  this  case,  should 
be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  spring  bulbs 
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are  planted.  When  there  is  not  the  means  of 
absolutely  renewing  the  soil  every  year,  if 
there  is  a  spare  comer  where  the  soil  can  be 
laid,  and  frequently  turned  over  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  enough  can  be  procured  to  fill  the 
beds  twice,  the  same  soil,  after  being  so  turned 
over,  may  be  used  on  alternate  years,  and  will 
thus  last  for  several  years,  being  sufficiently 
improved  by  the  exposure  to  answer  nearly 
every  purpose  which  fresh  soil  would  secure  ; 
whilst  the  only  expense  would  be  the  labour 
attending  its  being  removed  and  replaced,  and 
that  involved  in  turning  it  at  intervals  during 
the  whole  year  in  which  it  would  be  unem- 
ployed. Unless  something  of  this  sort  can  be 
done,  full  success  in  the  modem  system  of 
flower- gardening  cannot  be  realized,  for  no 
application  of  manure  of  any  kind  will  com- 
pensate for  the  freshness  and  aeration  of  the 
soil  which  is  thus  secured. 

The  soil  of  a  flower  garden  is  very  easily 
made  too  rich  by  the  application  of  manures ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  plants  grow  rank 
and  luxuriant,  and  generally  do  not  bloom 
well.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  application  of 
manure  to  the  old  soil  is  never  productive  of 
such  satisfactory  results  as  the  renewal  of  the 
soil.  In  cases  where  the  latter  is  out  of  the 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  some 
manure  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  annually. 
None,  however,  should  be  employed  which  is 
not  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  no  kind  is 
preferable  to  that  of  cows,  or  in  place  of  this, 
the  decayed  manure  employed  for  hot-beds. 
The  artificial  manures,  such  as  guano,  and 
the  various  saline  manures,  are  too  powerful, 
and  though  they  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage,  yet  they  are  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  uninitiated.  Generally  speaking, 
these  latter  are  best  applied  in  the  form  of 
liquid  manure  during  the  growing  season.  Of 
the  decomposed  manure,  a  sufficient  dressing 
would  be  secured  by  a  layer  of  four  or  six 
inches  thick;  this  should  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  surface,  and  then  the  whole 
mass  of  soil,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
should  be  turned  over,  and  the  manure  tho- 
roughly and  carefully  incorporated  therewith. 
If  the  beds  are  filled  during  winter  and  spring, 
this  should  be  done  in  the  autumn,  before  the 
spring  flowers  are  planted  ;  but  if  the  beds 
are  allowed  to  remain  empty  during  the  win- 
ter, as  they  may  be  in  entirely  detached  gar- 
dens, though  it  may  be  done  at  the  same  time, 
yet  the  process  will  difier,  ^  inasmuch  as  it 
would  then  be  desirable  to  lay  the  surface  up 
in  rough  ridges,  which  would  require  to  be 
forked  down  level  in  the  spring  when  the  beds 
were  planted. 

General  Management. — ^The  management 
of  a  bed  or  border  of  miscellaneous  plants  is 
simple*     At  the  time  of  planting,  the  dwarf  | 


kinds  should  be  kept  near  the  edges,  while  tl 
taller  ones  are  placed  behind  them,  the  talk 
being  quite  at  the  back  of  all  the  rest.  Tl 
first  set  of  plants,  growing  six  inches  hig 
may  be  six  inches  from  tibe  margin,  or  oi 
foot,  if  of  a  spreading  or  procumbent  habi 
Plants  of  a  foot  or  so  in  height  may  be  set 
foot  behind  these,  and  alternating  with  thei 
Those  growing  two  feet  or  so,  should  1 
eighteen  inches  behind  these,  and  opposite  tl 
front  ones,  and  so  on  to  the  back  part  of  tl 
border.  The  distance  between  the  plants  : 
the  ranks  should  be  about  the  same  as  fro 
the  other  rows  of  plants,  the  object  being  i 
give  each  plant,  according  to  its  size,  a  fa 
proportion  of  space.  Mixed  borders  of  tfa 
kind  generally  get  out  of  regular  series  in 
short  time  ;  when  additions  are  made,  it  oft< 
happens  that  they  are  put  in,  in  the  most  op< 
parts,  without  much  regard  to  arrangemex: 
and  so  that  something  like  the  proper  positic 
is  thus  secured  to  the  plant,  it  is  quite  as  w< 
or  better  than  planting  them  formally.  Ij 
deed,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  range  them  : 
the  series,  which,  for  the  sake  of  iUustratic 
has  been  pointed  out,  formality  must  1 
strictly  guarded  against,  the  larger  and  moi 
spreading  plants  being  allowed  more  roo] 
than  close  >ipright  compact  growers.  Su( 
gardens  as  this^  are  usually  furnished  wil 
a  proportion  of  herbaceous  perennials,  whic 
are,  as  it  were,  fixtures ;  and  the  intermi 
diate  spaces  are  filled  out  by  s  few  bulbs  i 
spring,  by  self  sown  or  autumn  sown  annual 
or  by  half  hardy  annuals  reared  in  frames  i 
spring,  or  hardy  ones  sown  at  the  proper  tin 
where  they  are  intended  to  grow,  by  dahlii 
reared  in  heat  in  spring,  and  by  the  hal 
hardy  greenhouse  plants,  which  are  more  esp< 
cially  brought  into  requisition  by  the  moder 
grouping  system.  Besides  planting,  the  ai 
tention  required  is  mere  routine  ; — ^the  plant 
must  be  supported  as  they  require  it,  the  d< 
caying  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  removed 
the  annuals  entirely  cleared  away  when  pai 
flowering,  and  the  tender  plants  taken  up  i 
autumn  and  dealt  with  according  to  thei 
nature,  either  stored  away  or  thrown  awaj 
as  may  be  required  in  each  case.  Waterin 
must  be  attended  to  in  dry  weather.     Th 

branches  or  flowers  must  be  thinned  if  the 

« 

become  crowded ;  the  permanent  plants  take 
up  and  reduced  when  they  get  too  large ;  an 
the  vacancies  in  other  cases  filled  up,  as  the 
occur,  with  such  plants  as  may  be  available. 
The  modem  style  of  flower  gardening,  i 
which  plants — ^usually  of  a  better  class — ar 
grown  in  masses  of  larger  or  smaller  extent 
differs  materially  from  the  foregoing.  I 
order  to  explain  its  nature,  we  must  suppos 
the  annexed  diagram  to  represent  a  group  c 
beds  forming  a  parterre,  or  flower  gard^ 
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■iv  «k  lawn  or  on  gnTel,the  manner  of  filling 
#ii  with  different  clawes  of  plants  we  will 
■■proeeedto  detaU.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
^k,  that  the  oeleetion  of  plants  may  be  made 
iBj£fo«ntaceordiDg  to  taste;  and  in  the  case 
tf  *  pester  Dnmber  of  beds  baring  to  be  filled, 


anj  appropriate  additions  might  be  mftde  to 
the  plants  here  named.  This  is  a  matter 
which  ma;  be  almost  infinite);  varied  as  the 
fane;  of  &e  planter  may  dictate.  The  selec- 
tion here  given  is  helieTed  to  be  a  vei;  good 
one,  bat  is  certainly  offered  more  for  the  pur- 


jm  of  illBBtrating  the  principle  npon  which 
Mk  jardens  are  arranged  and  managed,  than 

■  famishiog  an  exact  model  for  imitation. 
TW  centre  of  the  design  is  supposed  to  be 

■ofied  by  a  fountain,  a  dial,  a  statue,  a 
|ifaal  with  vase,  or  any  similar  fixed  ar- 
diuctiiral  and  onuunental  feature :  this  is 
■fictted  by  No.  1 .  Noe.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are 
wfl  beds,  to  be  filled  with  dwarf  plants  of 
(■mpooding  habits  and  Taried  colours.  Nos. 
(  T,  8,  and  9,  again,  correspond  in  some  de- 
pw  in  the  planting.     Then  follow  a  series 

■  Mil  t>«ds,  Noe.  10  to  17,  which  should  also 
Hrapood  in  the  style  of  plant  selected, 
Im.  is,  19r  20,  and  21  are  again  cor- 
M^onding  beds;  and  so  are  the  smaller  in- 
■mediate  ones,  indicated  by  the  Nos.  22, 
fl^  H  and  25.  All  these  groups  of  beds, 
■Uelhey  must  be  filled  by  plants  of  varied 
dkan^  ahoold  each,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
te  pUats  of  the  same  relative  sice  and  habit 
<f  powth.  The  selection  now  remains  to  be 
fanled. 

Ha  2  i>    to  be  planted  in  October,   for 
^nng  flowering,  with   croaua  (light    blue 

r);  theae  should  be  set  in  patches  of 
nx  roots    pretty  close  together,  tJie 


patches  being  about  nine  inches  apart;  they 
wilt  come  into  flower  in  January  and  the 
early  part  of  February,  In  March,  patches 
of  CuUintia  grandifiora  (purple  and  blue), 
sown  in  pots  in  autumn,  and  kept  through 
the  winter  in  frames,  and  well  hardened,  are 
to  be  planted  between  the  patches  of  crocus, 
the  leaves  of  which  may  be  tied  together  in 
little  knots;  these,  if  sown  early  in  autumn, 
will  be  considerably  advanced,  and  nill  come 
into  flower  in  April,  and  continue  throughout 
May.  In  May  (or  earlier)  the  roots  of  the 
crocuses  may  be  taken  up,  and  laid  in  to 
ripen  in  a  reserve  garden,  their  place  being 
now  (in  May)  suppUed  by  Gcuania  uniflora 
(lemon-coloured),  raised  from  cuttings  in  Au- 
gust, and  kept  through  the  winter  and  spring 
in  the  greenhouse'  and  frames ;  these  will 
come  into  flower  in  the  course  of  June,  and 
will  last  throughont  the  summer  and  autumn. 
No.  3  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
croaua  (dark  blue  variety),  set  in  patches  as 
in  No.  2.  Soon  after  the  blooms  of  these 
are  past,  or  early  in  March,  VaUrianella 
congeifa  (lilac)  may  be  planted  between  them, 
having  been  well  hardened  previously;  these 
are  to  be  sown  in  pots  in  September,  and 
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kfept  in  frames,  and  will  be  in  flower  pro- 
bably by  the  end  of  April,  and  last  through- 
out May.  The  crocnses  may  be  tied  np,  and 
taken  up  as  in  No.  2,  In  May,  the  bed  is 
to  be  planted  With  Setponaria  ocymoides 
(pink),  a  few  rough  pieces  of  stone  being 
placed  round  each  plant;  these  should  have 
been  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  previously,  and  will  soon  be 
in  flower,  lasting  a  long  time,  probably 
throughout  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  If  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  by 
the  middle  of  August,  the  beds  may  be  tem- 
porarily filled  by  any  small  growing  plant,  of 
which  a  sufficient  stock  may  be  on  hand. 

No.  4  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
crocuses  (large  yellow  variety),  managed  as 
in  No.  2.  These  are  to  be  succeeded  in 
March  by  Lasihenia  gldbrata  (jeHloyr),  sown 
early  in  September  in  pots,  and  kept  in  a 
frame ;  this  will  flower  in  April  and  May. 
In  May  the  place  of  the  crocuses  is  to  be 
taken  by  plants  of  Trop€Bolum  mtntr^  (orange), 
raised  from  seeds  in  February,  in  the  green- 
house ;  the  shoots  of  this  plant  must  be  kept 
pegged  down  to  the  surface,  and  the  leaves 
thuined  a  little;  it  also  requires  poor  soil  to 
flower  freely,  or  what  will  serve  the  same 
purpose,  a  spade  thrust  into  the  soil  all 
around,  and  rather  near  it,  so  as  to  cut  some 
of  the  roots  and  thus  check  it ;  this  may  be 
done  two  or  three  times,  as  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  will  probably  commence  flowering 
by  the  end  of  May,  and  last  till  October. 

No.  6  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
anemones  (scarlet  poppy-flowered),  in  patches 
at  nine  inches  apart;  these  will  flower  in 
February  and  March.  In  the  latter  month, 
stocks  (scarlet  ten  weeks)  raised  in  pots  in 
August,  and  kept  in  frames,  should  be  planted 
between  them;  these  will  bloom  ia  April  and 
May.  In  May  the  anemones  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  reserve  garden,  and  their  place 
occupied  by  Nierenibergia  Jilicauli»  (white), 
raised  from  cuttings  in  August,  and  kept  in 
a  greenhouse  in  winter;  this  will  bloom  from 
June  till  the  end  of  summer. 

No.  6  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
liyacinihs  (single  blue  variety — L'aroi  de 
CiBur),  nine  inches  apart,  the  bed  edged  with 
a  row  of  yellow  jpay»i6«,  raised  from  cuttings 
in  August,  and  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  hyacinths.  The  pansies  will  bloom  from 
February  onwards;  the  hyacinths  in  April 
and  May.  In  February  the  spaces  between 
the  hyacinths  are  to  be  planted  with  Nemo- 
phila  insignis*  (blue),  sown  in  pots  early  in 
September,  and  kept  in  cold  frames  ;  this  will 
most  likely  flower  in  March,  and  last  through 
April  into  May.  In  May  the  l^yacinths  are 
to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  past, 
Hnd  carefully  laid  in,  in  the  reserve  garden ; 


their  place  is  then  to  "be  taken  bjr  Agerattd 
coekstimim  (pale  blue),  raised  from  euttixS; 
in  August,  kept  in  frames  during  the  win't^ 
and  now  placed  a  foot  apart :  the  edging* 
pansies  may  be  removed  and  substituted  Vry 
bluish-lilac  coloured  variety  of  t>erhena  (Aoa 
thystina) ;  these  plants  will  both  bloom  fi*o 
June  to  Ootober. 

No.  7  is  to  be  planted  in  October,  at  nii 
inches  apart,  with  tulips  (double  yello 
variety — Yellow  rose),  edged  with  dark  puirp 
coloured  pansies^  raised  from  cuttings 
August,  and  planted  in  October.  The  pansi 
will  come  into  bloom  in  February,  and  coi 
tinue  onwards  ;  the  tulips  will  bloom  in  ll^& 
Early  in  March,  YeUoto  lupines^  sown  in  po 
in  August,  and  kept  in  frames,  should  1 
planted  between  the  hyacinths ;  these  y^i 
bloom  in  April  and  May.  Towards  the  er 
of  May  the  place  of  the  tulips  may  be  take 
by  Scarlet  pelargoniums  (Frogmore  variet; 
or  Huntsman),  raised  in  the  previous  summe 
and  kept  in  the  greenhouses  and  framei 
these  will  flower  from  June  to  October.  Tt 
bed  may  be  edged  with  a  row  of  a  w^Iii^ 
variety  of  verbena  (the  Queen). 

No.  8  is  to  be  planted  in  October,  wil 
kt/acintks  (single  red  variety — Paix  d'Amiezu 
as  in  No.  6,  edged  with  cream-coloured  pat 
sies,  raised  from  cuttings  in  August,  an 
planted  in  October.  The  pansies  will  be  i 
flower  from  February  onwards,  and  the  hyi 
cinths  in  April  and  May.  By  the  beginning  < 
March  the  bed  may  be  filled  between  the  hyi 
cinths  with  stocks  (scarlet  ten  weeks),  raised  i 
pots  in  August,  and  kept  through  the  wintc 
in  frames  ;  these  will  bloom  in  April  and  Maj 
In  May,  the  hyacinths  are  to  be  removed  as  i 
No.  6,  and  substituted  by  Ageratum  coelest\ 
num  (pale  blue)  raised  from  cuttings  in  Au 
gust,  and  kept  in  frames  during  winter.  Th 
pansy  edging  may  be  substituted  for  one  ( 
an  orange-scarlet  variety  of  verbena  (Kyle' 
Speciosa).  Both  will  flower  from  June  t 
October. 

No.  9  is  to  be  planted  in  October,  wit 
hyacinths  (single  white  variety — Grand  Vain 
queur),  as  in  No.  6,  edged  with  light  lilac 
blue  pansies,  raised  from  cuttings  in  August 
and  planted  in  October  ;  they  will  bloom  as  ii 
No.  6  and  8.  In  February,  the  bed  shoul 
be  planted  between  the  bulbs  with  Oilia  trico 
lor  (lilac),  sown  in  pots  early  in  Septembei 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  ;  this  will,  probabljf 
come  in  by  the  end  of  March,  and  continu 
through  April  and  part  of  May.  In  May  th 
hyacinths  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  be( 
planted  with  Scarlet  pelargoniums  (Grenera 
Tom  Thumb)  placed  a  foot  and  a-half  apart 
these  should  be  raised  from  cuttings,  the  pre 
vious  summer,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  an( 
frames  through  the  winter.     This  bed  maj 
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kiipi  in  place  of  the  pansies,  by  a  row  of 
a^-iloir«red  variety  of  veHwna  (Beaiite 
&fR&e).  Both  will  bloom  from  June  to 
(bober. 

So.  10  k  to  be  planted,  as  in  No.  6,  with 
iftemUu  (doable  blue  variety — Lord  Wei- 
iigiOD,)  edged  with  yellow  crocuSy  planted  in 
diiober,  in  patches  of  four  or  five,  the  patches 
a  Rz  inehes  apart ;  these  will  flower  in  Ja- 
msj  and  February,  and  the  hyacinths  in 
April  ind  May.  In  Februaiy  the  beds  may 
k  filiated  between  the  hyacinths,  with  OUia 
tdiS^foUa  (blue),  sown  in  pots  early  in  Sep- 
tnbe^  and  kept  in  frames  in  winter ;  this 
fiU  Hower  in  April,  May,  and  Ja»e.  In  May, 
f^  the  hyacinths  are  removed,  the  beds  are 
tefaeitofeed  with  Calceolaria  rugasa  (yellow), 
nittd  from  cuttings  in  August,  and  kept  in 
ik  gieenhoDse  through  the  winter ;  it  will 
lower  from  June  to  October, 

Na  11  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
tJ^  (single  yellow),  as  in  No.  7,  edged  with 
pBipk  lYocttf,  planted  as  in  No.  10 ;  the  crocus 
viA  Uoom  in  January  and  February  ;  the 
ndpt  in  May.  In  February  the  spaces  be- 
tveai  the  tnlipe  is  to  be  filled  with  CoUinsia 
^icslor  (white  and  lilac),  sown  in  pots  early  in 
September,  and  kept  in  frames;  this  will 
^bomia  April,  May,  and  June.  In  May  the 
flee  occupied  by  Uie  tulips  is  to  be  replaced 
^  Cvpkm  pUUjfcenira  (scarlet),  raised  from 
otsiiigs  in  Aiigust,  and  kept  through  the 
vioter  in  the  greenhouse  and  frames;  this 
v3iUoom  from  June  till  October. 

1^0. 12  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
PsbfaasUuu  Narcissus  (white  variety — Grand 
^foauqoe^)  at  nine  inches  apart ;  the  bed  may 
be  e^ei  with  light  blue  crocus^  planted  as  in 
^0-10;  the  crocus  will  flower  in  January 
ad  FelHuary,  the  narcissus  in  May.  In  Fe- 
^inny  this  bed  is  to  be  planted  with  stocks 
(j>Dpte  ten  weeks),  raised  in  pots  in  August, 
^  kept  in  frames  ;  these  will  bloom  in  April 
«d  May.  In  May,  the  place  of  the  narcissus 
vliidi  are  taken  op  and  placed  in  the  reserve 
|v^  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  old  variety  of 
'fMaviolacea  (purple),  raised  from  cuttings 
a  AnguBt,  and  -kept  through  winter  in  the 
I'tBQiMMue  and  frames  ;  tliis  will  bloom  from 
^ase  onwards  to  October. 

No.  13  is  to  be  occupied  by  Tulips  (Toume- 
^^'--doable  scarlet  and  yellow),  planted  as  in 
^7,  with  an  edging  of  yellow  crocus;  the 
■nser  flower  in  JViay,  the  latter  in  January 
•"dFehrnary.  In  February,  the  spaces  be- 
.tveea  the  tniips  to  be  occupied  by  Nemophila 
•Vi»(hlue),  nused  in  pots  early  in  Septem- 
^snd  kept  in  winter  in  frames;  this  will 
worn  in  April  and  May.  In  May,  the  place 
J*  the  talipg  is  to  be  taken  by  Lobelia  ramosa 
}^),  sown  in  August,  and  kept  in  the  green- 
■«»e  through  the  winter  ;  these  will  bloom 


in  June  and  July,  and  may  be  succeeded  by 
another  crop,  sown  in  February,  to  bloom 
later  in  the  season. 

No.  14  is  to  be  occupied  by  hyacinths 
(double  red  variety — Waterloo),  planted  as  in 
No.  6,  edged  wiUi  white  crocus;  the  latter 
bloom  in  January  and  February,  the  former 
in  April  and  May.  In  Felnruary,  the  bed  is 
to  be  planted  between  the  hyacinths,  with 
Coreopsis  Drummondii  (<Nrange  yellow),  sown 
early  in  September,  in  pots,  and  kept  in  a 
frame  ;  it  will  bloom  in  May  and  June.  In 
May,  the  place  of  the  hyacinths  is  to  be  taken 
by  Calceolaria  viscosissima  (orange  yellow), 
raised  from  cuttings,  in  August,  and  kept  in 
the  greenhouse  and  frames ;  it  will  bloom 
from  June  to  October. 

No.  15  is  to  be  occupied  by  Fritillaria 
priBcox  (white),  planted  nine  inches  apart,  in 
October,  and  edged  with  light  blue  crocus,  the 
latter  blooming  in  January  and  February,  the 
former  in  April  and  May.  In  February  the 
spaces  between  them  should  be  planted  with 
Nemophila  aiomaria  (white),  sown  early  in 
September  in  pots,  and  kept  in  frames;  this 
will  bloom  in  April,  May,  and  June.  In  May 
the  fritillarias  may  be  removed  to  the  reserve 
garden,  and  their  place  occupied  by  Heliotro- 
pium  peruvianum  (lilac),  raised  in  August 
from  cuttings,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter ;  these  will  flower  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. 

No.  16  is  to  be  occupied  by  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus (yellow  variety — Soleil  d'Or),  planted 
as  in  No.  12,  and  edged  with  light  striped 
crocus,  which  flowers  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  narcissus  in  May.  In  February  this 
is  to  be  occupied  with  Oodetia  rosea-Ma 
(pink),  sown  in  August,  to  flower  in  May  and 
June,  followed  in  May  by  Silene  pendula 
(rose-pink),  taking  the  place  of  the  narcissus, 
and  blooming  from  June  till  September,  the 
silene  is  to  be  sown  in  pots,  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  kept  very  airy  in  a  cold 
frame. 

'No.  17  is  to  be  occupied  by  tulips  (double 
ired  variety — ^Rex  Rubrorum)  pUnted  as  in 
No.  7,  and  edged  with  white  crocus,  the  latter 
blooming  in  January  and  February,  the  for- 
mer in  May.  In  February  it  is  to  be  planted 
between  with  stocks  (white  ten  weeks)  sown 
in  pots  in  August  and  kept  in  frames  ;  these 
will  bloom  in  April  and  May.  In  May,  the 
place  of  the  tulips  is  to  be  taken  by  Agath^sa 
codestis  (pale  blue),  raised  from  cuttipgs  in 
August,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  and 
frame  ;  this  blooms  from  June  to  October. 

No.  18  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
patdies  of  ranunculus  (Scarlet  turban),  nine 
inches  apart,  the  patches  consisting  of  about 
half  a  dozen  roots  placed  near  together  ;  these 
bloom  about  May.     The  bed  may  be  edged  at 
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the  time  of  planting  with  double  snowdrops, 
which  will  flower  in  January.  In  February 
the  bed  may  be  planted  over  thinly  with 
Clarkia  pukheUa,  sown  in  September,  kept 
in  a  frame  to  flower  in  April  and  May. 
In  May  the  place  of  the  ranunculus,  which 
are  to  be  taken  to  the  reserve  garden,  is  to 
be  occupied  by  Gladiolus  natalensis  (orange 
mottled),  which,  if  potted  in  spring  and  brought 
forward  in  the  frames,  will  flower  finely  in 
July  and  August  This  bed  may  have  an 
edging  of  mignonette,  planted  out  in  March, 
and  a  succession  crop  sown  at  the  same 
time. 

No.  19  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
patches  nine  inches  apart  of  Anemone  kortensis 
(rosy-purple) ;  it  will  flower  in  April  and 
May ;  the  bed  may  be  edged  with  snowdrops, 
as  in  No.  18.  In  February,  fill  between  the 
plants  with  Oodetia  rubicunda  (rosy),  sown  in 
September,  to  bloom  in  May  and  June.  In 
May«  as  soon  as  the  anemones  are  out  of 
flower,  they  must  be  removed,  and  their  place 
taken  by  Tigridia  pavonia,  planted  in  pots  in 
February,  and  brought  forward  in  a  frame ; 
these  will  bloom  from  June  to  September. 
The  bed  may  be  edged  with  mignonette  as  in 
No.  18. 

No.  20  is  to  be  occupied  by  ranunculus 
(Yellow  turban),  planted  as  in  No.  18,  and 
edged  in  the  same  way  with  snowdrops,  the 
latter  blooming  in  January,  and  the  former  in 
May.  In  February,  the  bed  is  to  be  planted 
between  the  ranunculus,  with  Collinsia  bicolor 
(white  and  lilac),  sown  in  August,  in  pots,  and 
got  forward  in  the  frames  ;  this  will  bloom  in 
March  and  April.  In  May  the  bed  is  to  be 
planted  in  place  of  the  ranunculus  with  Otadto- 
his  Jloribundus  (pink),  potted  in  spring,  and 
brought  forward  in  frames  to  flower  in  June 
and  July.  The  bed  may  be  edged  with 
nugnonette,  as  in  No.  18. 

No.  21  is  to  be  planted  in  October  with 
patches  of  Anemone  apennina  (blue),  at  nine 
inches  apart ;  this  blooms  in  March  and  April ; 
it  may  be  edged  with  snorodrops,  which  flower 
in  January.  In  February  it  may  be  planted 
with  stocks  (scarlet  ten  weeks),  raised  in  pots 
in  August,  and  kept  in  frames  ;  these  flower 
in  April  and  May.  In  May,  the  anemones 
are  replaced  by  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  potted 
in  spring,  and  brought  forward  in  fralnes,  so 
as  to  flower  in  June  and  July.  The  bed  may 
be  edged  with  migrwnette,  as  No.  1 8. 

No.  22  is  planted  in  October,  at  nine  inches 
apart,  with  strong  plants  of  hepaticas  (double 
and  single  blue  alternately);  these  bloom  in 
February  and  March.  It  may  be  intermixed 
or  edged  at  the  time  of  planting  with  SciUa 
bifoUa  rubra  (pink),  which  blooms  in  March 
and  April.  In  May,  it  may  be  planted  with 
verbena  (purple  variety— Emma),  raised  from 


cuttings  in  August,  and  kept  in  frames,  and 
grown  on  so  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  in  bloom; 
these  keep  flowering  till  October,  or  till 
destroyed  by  frost. 

No.  23  is  planted  in  October  with  Winter 
aconite  (yellow),  intermixed  or  edged  with 
Cyclamen  coum  (red),  the  former  bloom- 
ing in  January  and  February,  the  latter  in 
March.  Early  in  May,  verbenas  (lilac  variety 
— Lovely  Rambler)  may  be  planted  out  as 
in  No.  22. 

No.  24  is  planted  in  October  with  kepa^ 
ticas  (double  and  single  red),  intermixed  with 
SciUa  bifolia  or  ameena  (both  blue),  the  former 
blooming  in  February  and  March,  the  latter 
in  March  and  April.  In  May,  the  bed  may  be 
planted  with  verbenas  (scarlet  variety — Melin- 
dres  major),  as  in  No.  22. 

No.  25  is  to  be  filled  in  October  with 
double  snowdrops  (white),  intermixed  with 
St/acintkus  ametht/stintis  (blue),  the  former 
blooming  in  January,  and  the  latter  in  April. 
In  May  the  beds  may  be  filled  with  verbenas 
(crimson  variety — Tweedieana),  planted  as  in 
No.  22. 

In  November  and  December,  which  are 
thus  unprovided  with  flowers,  the  liveliness 
of  the  flower-garden  is  in  some  measure 
kept  up  by  plunging  small  evergreens  in 
pots,  between  the  bulbs.  A  selection  of 
choice  kinds  of  evergreens,  including  the 
different  variegated  plants,  and  accompanied 
by  others  with  various  coloured  berries,  forms 
a  very  good  substitute  for  flowers  at  that 
season. 

There  are  two  or  three  general  remarks  in 
connexion  with  this  system  of  planting  flower- 
gardens,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  make. 
In  the  first  place,  where  it  is  recommended  to 
plant  out  any  of  the  plants  in  February,  this 
is  presuming  on  the  recurrence  of  fine  weather, 
and  the  planting  out  should  only  be  done 
under  such  circumstances ;  in  addition  to 
which,  if  it  becomes  very  cold  afterwards, 
some  protection  at  night  must  be  affi>rded. 
Another  point  is,  that  all  the  plants  brought 
from  the  greenhouses,  or  frames,  to  the  flower- 
garden,  must  be  perfectly  *'  hardened  ofi*,"  as 
it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  they  must  by  degrees 
have  been  so  perfectly  inured  to  exposure  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  it  without  injury,  before 
they  are  risked  in  the  garden.  Another  point 
is,  that  the  different  kinds  of  plants  must  not 
be  allowed  to  spoil  each  other  by  being 
crowded  ;  where  they  are  getting  too  thick 
they  must  be  thinned,  as  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  less  important  crop  being  sacrificed 
to  the  better.  In  general,  the  batch  of  annuals 
planted  in  February,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
make-up  crop.  Especially  at  the  edges  of  the 
beds,  if  any  shoots  are  growing  beyond  the 
proper  bounds,  they  must  be  cut  in,  so  that 
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6e  oatline  of  the  "beds  may  be  preserved ;  this  | 
sreij  esaential*  Also  if  anj  branches  grow 
c^  too  high  among  the  rest,  thej  are  to  be 
^oitmied  down  in  a  simihir  manner,  so  as  to 
kep  the  groups  dwarf,  sjmmetrical,  and  com- 
fKt.  Finally,  if  any  of  the  seta  of  plants 
kppen,  as  they  sometimes  will,  to  grow  faster 
tkmwas  calculated  on,  and  pass  out  of  flower 
before  their  allotted  time,  or  if  their  proper 
UooouDg  season  does  not  quite  extend  to  the 
end  of  summer,  in  either  case,  some  temporary 
crop  of  such  plants  as  may  be  at  hand,  must 
Ik  pbnted  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  most  correct  system  for  geometrical 
lover  gardens  is,  to  plant  the  groups,  so  that 
n-eiy  oorreaponding   bed    may   present   the 
ttae  kind  of  plant,  and  the  same  colour,  and 
ibeonly  objection  that  can  be  urged  to  this  plan 
a,  tiiat  as  there  are  at  least  two  beds  of  each 
^ind  of  flower,  there  must  be  less  variety  in 
^  whole.     On  this  arrangement,  Nos.  2  and 
4  in  the  diagram  given*  above,  Nos.  3  and  5,  6 
ud  8,  7  and  9,  11  and  14,  10  and  15,  12  and 
16, 13  and  17,  19  and  21,  18  and  20,  23  and 
is,  22  and  24,  would  be  filled  with  the  same 
idcotical  kinds  of  plants.     When  the  flower 
piden  is  seen  £rom  any  elevated  position, 
wben  it  can  be  easily  comprehended  in  one 
view,  this  mode  of  planting  is  desirable,  and 
yvj  effective ;   but  if  the  garden  is  not  so 
viewed,  it  is  really  of  little  importance,  be- 
cause, when  the  beds  are  seen  only  from  the 
■ne  level,  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement, 
mt  being  taken  in  at  one  view,  is  lost  sight  of, 
lad  the  system  thus  becomes  virtually  ineffec- 
tive. 

No  one    who   has  a  flower  garden,   and 
vilaes  its  productions,  should  be  unaware  that 
SQQcess  is  impracticable  in   the  vicinity  of 
kige  trees.   Flowers  will  not  thrive  under  the 
ihade  and  drip  of  trees,  neither  will  they  suc- 
ceed if  the  trees  are  so  close,  so  as  to  prevent 
I  free  circulation  of  air.     Agdn,  if  they  are 
ti  aU  near,  their   roots  work   up  into   the 
better  soil,  made  for  the  flowers,  and  rob  it  of 
its  virtues,  often  completely  occupying  it  with 
their  matted  roots.     This  happens  to  a  much 
greater   distance    than   could  be    supposed. 
Hm  trees    are   very  hurtful  in    this  way. 
Though  hardly  doing  injury  by  its  shade,  yet 
m  aecoant  of  its  thickly  matting  roots  the  lilac 
is  very  destructive  to  flowers ;  if  the  roots  once 
fain  access  to  the  better  soil  of  the  flovirer 
border,  the  latter  will  soon  be  filled  with  a 
dcse  matted  cluster  of  its  roots,  which  will 
nKcessfally  rob  the  plants  of  all  their  nourish - 
nent,  and  starve,  if  not  destroy  them.     Many 
^Aber  trees  and  shrubs  are  injurious  in  the 
•Mw  way ;  and   they  often  do  this  injury 
vhen  they  are  so  far  off  as  to  be  unsus- 
pected. 

Cofuervatwe  nudls, — ^Walls  for  the  protec- 


tion and  shelter  of  many  half-hardy  plants^ 
and  the  choicer  climbing  shrubs,  are  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  flower  garden.  Where 
there  is  a  terrace  walk  facing  the  south,  por- 
tions of  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  this 
walk,  are  very  appropriate  for  the  purpose ; 
and  in  small  suburban  gardens,  where  the 
whole  area  is  surrounded  by  a  virall,  that  por- 
tion attached  to  the  ground,  occupied  by 
flovrers,  ought  to  be  devoted  in  this  way. 
The  southern  aspect  is,  in  general,  preferable ; 
but  where  more  than  one  aspect  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  season  of  any  particular  flowers 
may  be  prolonged,  especially  if  the  plants  are 
managed  with  such  a  view. 

The  principle  or  advantage  of  a  conserva- 
tive wall  is,  that  the  wall  acts  as  a  protection 
j&om  cold,  and  in  some  measure  elevates  the 
temperature  ;  consequently,  with  the  addi- 
tional covering  of  light  shutters  or  blinds, 
fixed  with  rollers  to  let  up  and  down,  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  protection  is  afforded  for  the 
cultivation  of  such  plants  as  are  too  tender  to 
endure  our  winters.  Plants  of  this  nature, 
planted  out  with  this  object,  should  not  be 
mixed  with  those  of  a  hardier  character,  as 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  former  would 
injure,  rather  than  benefit  the  latter.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  plants  should  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  certain  portions  of  the  wall,  the  best 
situations  being  afforded  to  the  most  tender. 
This  principle  of  protection  may  be  carried 
out  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  different 
degrees  ;  in  short,  the  protection  afforded  may 
vary  from  the  slightest  that  can  be  adopted 
to  the  covering  of  the  wall  with  glazed  sashes, 
which  latter  would  provide  nearly  as  much 
shelter  as  a  greenhouse.  By  far  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  plan,  so  far  as  regards 
the  growth  of  half-hardy  and  tender  plants,  is 
to  have  the  soil  rendered  comparatively  dry 
by  thorough  drainage.  In  this  respect  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for'  such  a  purpose  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  forming  borders  for 
fruit  trees,  only  the  drainage  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  still  more  perfect.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  too,  there  is  some  similarity,  for 
a  highly  manured  soil  is  hurtful  in  both  cases  ; 
in  fact,  fresh  soil  of  an  open  texture  is  much 
more  proper,  inasmuch  as  it  will  secure  a 
moderately  healthy  and  solid,  rather  than 
an  over-luxuriant  and  watery  growth,  such 
growth  being  far  more  likely  to  be  preserved 
through  the  winter. 

In  the  case  of  such  ornamental  walls,  the 
plants  should  be  trained  on  a  trellis,  and  not 
nailed  directly  to  the  wall,  the  former  beiiig 
a  much  neater,  and  less  troublesome  plan. 
The  plants  are  all  supposed  to  be  planted  out 
into  the  prepared  soil,  and  the  shoots  trained 
assiduously  untU  the  space  is  filled,  when 
they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  more  unre- 
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Btrunedly,  being  pruned  on  the  spur  syateni, 
BO  as  to  throw  out  a  number  of  short  shoots 
frwn  the  wall ;  this  will  break  the  formality 
apparent  in  trained  plants,  and  will  in  most 
cases  secure  abundance  of  hloom.  Such  situa- 
tions are  not,  however,  intended  Bolely  for 
climbing  plants  ;  others  o(  a  shrobby  and 
eTergreen  nature  are  quite  appropriate,  and 
■s  an  instance  the  Cameilia  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  these  plants  would  bloom  to  perfection 
^n  sucb  a  situation.  The  various  pknts  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  each  other's 
growth,  nor  the  strongest  to  overpower  the 
weabest ;  each  by  the  free  use  of  the  pruning 
knife,  and  the  judicious  removal  of  the  grow- 
ing shoots,  must  be  restrained  within  its 
proper  bounds.  In  general,  the  climbing 
plants  may  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  sur- 
face, while  the  shruhby  plants  fill  up  the 
spaces  near  the  base.  In  some  instances 
where  these  walls  have  been  erected,  and 
glass  sashes  provided,  Hues  have  also  been 
built  JD  the  walls,  connected  with  furnaces 
situated  at  the  back  :  when  this  is  done  the 
situation  is  fully  equal  to  a  greenhouse,  and 
any  plants  nsuaUy  kept  in  a  greenhouse  might 
be  planted. 

One  of  the  most  complete  walls  of  this  kind 
is  that  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  where 
the  experience  of  some  years  has  proved 
highly  successful.  This  wait  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  formed  of  alternately  receding 
uid  projecting  compartments,   supported  by 


massive  pillars.  The  receding  parts  are  thoM 
which  are  protected,  the  others  being  covered 
with  hardy  plants.  At  about  a  footaoda  half 
from  the  front  of  these  recesses,  a  glaied  sash 
is  placed,  which,  when  in  its  place,  covers  the 
plants,  and  when  not  required  is  made  to  slide 
behind  the  projecting  compartment ;  thus  the 
plants  can  be  covered  or  exposed  with  very 
little  trouble.  Of  course  the  same  principle 
of  covering  might  be  carried  out  with  canvass 
or  other  screens  less  expensive  than  glass  ;  or 
protection  might  be  afforded  by  the  less  orna- 
mental plan  of  employing  blinds  to  be  let  up 
and  down  at  pleasu  re  by  means  of  rollers  ;  this 
would  do  very  well  for  many  plants,  though  of 
course  not  for  the  very  tend«ir  kinds,  because 
as  the  blinds  would  more  or  less  exclude  light, 
they  could  not,  without  injury,  be  continued 
over  the  plants  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
might  be  necessary  in  severe  weather. 

Without  any  other  shelter  than  tliat  afforded 
hy  the  wall  itself,  aided  by  the  complete  drain- 
age of  tlie  soil,  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful 
half-hardy  shrubs  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  which  are  just  too  tender  to  stand  our 
winters  when  planted  out  openly,  might  be 
grown  eo  as  to  form  very  interesting  objeots- 
Sucb  plants  are  the  half-hardy  species  of  Ber- 
beris,  of  Magnolia,  of  Escallonia,  ofClianthus, 
of  Clematis,  of  Rosa,  of  Arbutus,  of  Chimo- 
nanthus,  of  Ceanothus,  of  Lonicera,  and  many 
others.  Such  plants  should  be  planted  while 
young,  and  trained  bo  as  to  cover  the  wall. 
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As  many  persons  are  deterred  from  build- 
ing greenhouses  and  conservatories  by  the 
expense,  or  rather  the  pupposed  expense  of 
their  erection,  it  ought  to  be  generally  known 
that  by  going  a  proper  wny  to  work  there  is 
hardly  an  excuse  for  being  without  these 
luxnriee,  (for  such  we  deem  them,)  in  any 


moderate  garden.  It  is  true  that  those  per- 
sons who  set  themselves  up  as  builders  of 
such  concerns,  nnd  who  would  make  it  appear 
that  there  is  something  peculiar  that  takes 
them  out  of  the  ordinary  builder's  business, 
do  charge  very  exorbitantly  for  all  kinds  of 
horticultural  buildings ;    and    where  money 
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ifpetn  to  he  no  olject,  they  do  not  forget  to 
Atdw  a  good  Seal  of  cost  into  certain  features 
«liicli  are  no  improvementB,  and  which  add 
ao  me^  advantage  to  the  eonceni.  Bj 
idcpting  circnlar  forms  xnd  domes,  \>j  amuig- 
ing  derigDs  so  as  to  Cause  irregular  cuttiog 
far  the  glass,  "by  bringing  in  subjects  out  of 
tiw  niual  nze,  and  using  material  that  is  diffi- 
cilt  to  procure  or  ivork,  it  is  very  easj  to 
irdl  the  cost  of  anythiDg  ;  and  it  becomes 
wnplj  a  question  of  a  great  expenditure  or 
aone,  for  the  party  who  wishes  to  build  ;  and 
often  ends  in  their  declining  altogether  to  have 
injtiung  of  the  kind  erected. 


Let  us,  then,  see  how  economically  we  caa 
build  a  greenhoDSe  and  a  conserratorr,  and 
we  will  reduce  the  thing  to  lines  and  figures, 
so  thrit  our  readers  m^  add  the  eost  of  carrj- 
ing  material,  and  of  the  labour  on  the  spot,  to 
put  them  together,  and  ao  see  how  much  it 
would  coat  tbem  ;  or  tb^  may  And  builders 
on  the  spot,  to  complete  the  whole,  without 
having  any  portion  from  London. 

There  are  to  be  had  many  carpenters  who 
are  clerer  at  such  work,  and  who  will  execute 
the  woodwork  of  any  of  these  buildings  at  one 
shilling  per  foot.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  calcu- 
late that  a  lean-to  greenhouse, /'i^-  I.  has  three 


Icet  of  woodwork  upright  in  front,  and  two 
Bx-feet  lights  from  ba^  to  front,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  wide,  and  that  there  be  ten  of 
dwse  lights  side  by  side  to  make  the  length  of 
tbe  house,  which  would  then  be  thirty-seven 
feet  Suppose  the  tops  are  sloped  so  as  to 
(^e  Bs  ten  feet  for  the  depth  of  tbe  house, 
tbere  would  then  be,  three  times  37  feet, 
(111)  for  the  upright  front,  and  twelve  times 
37  feet  (444>  for  the  roof,  end  say  sixty  feet 
for  each  end  (120).  The  doors  will  add  about 
20  feet  "We  now  get  at  the  total  number  of 
feet,  which  is  695,  which  numher  of  shillings, 
ttdrty-^onr  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  gives  us 
the  eaipenter's  work.  We  will  reckon  the 
^anng  of  the  roof,  or  444  feet,  at  4^r£.— 
e^  pounds  three  shillings  nnd  twopence, 
aad  &e  rest  of  the  glass,  231  at  8d.— seven 
panda  fourteen  shtUings.  There  would  he 
matiDg  the  price  of  the  bricklayer's  work 


only  to  complete  this  building,  tfaiadepending 
a  little  upon  the  price  of  the  material  in  the 
locality,  for  sometimes  the  distance  the  bricks 
have  to  be  drawn  makes  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
enoe  ;  but  the  height  of  the  brickwork,  ssy 
eighteen  inches  in  the  ground,  and  two  feet 
six  out  of  the  ground,  together  four  feet, 
with  tbe  ends  fidy-seven  feet  in  lengtL  This 
should  be  nine-inch  work  ;  say  it  will  cost  ten 
pounds,  mak-ng  sixty  pounds,  and  under 
sixty-one.  The  heating  of  a  bouse  like  this 
would  require  a  oonioal  boiler,  say  three 
pounds  ;  and  eighty  feet  of  pipe,  at  eighteen 
pence,  six  pounds  ;  and  fixing,  sqy  two 
pounds  more.  Here,  then,  is  a  first-rate  range 
of  greenhouses,  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide,  for  about  seventy  pounds,  as  hand- 
someositcan  be  built,  andailcompl^.  Aeon- 
eervatury.  Fig.  2,  the  same  lengUi  and  double 
the  width,  and  with  glass  to  tbe  bottom,  may  be 


teekmed  tt  double  Ibe-sam,  and  no  one  could 
doBbt  of  Ae  effective  appearaooe  of  this  style 
of  building  for  both.  The  annexed  sketches 
ef  s  greenfaouBe  and  cMservatory  will  give  an 
idea  ef  «ie  boildiagi  alluded  to  in  tbe  foregoing 
■Mice.    The  price*  mentioBed  are  quite  tbe 


outside,  and  include  all  the  fastenings,  hinges, 
and  necessary  means  of  heating.  The  filling 
up  of  the  inside  is  so  completely  tt  matter  of 
taste,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would 
be  the  cost,  until  the  intended  plan  is  kno^n. 
The  best  way  to  fit  up  a  greenhouse  is  with  a 
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table  or  rack  in  front,  two  feet  wide,  and 
shelves  the  form  of  the  roof  at  the  other  side 
of  the  path.     Fig.  3. 

The  conservatories  may  be  fitted  rather 
differently,  for  the  object  there  is  to  make  it 
a  sort  of  winter  garden.  There  should  be 
a  broad  walk  all  round,  laid  with  the  finest 


binding  graveL  The  centre  should  be  pre- 
pared for  planting,  and  the  borders  should  be 
glass,  which  is  the  most  neat  and  elegant,  as 
well  as  lasting  of  all  borders.  As  the  glass  of 
the  windows  reach  to  within  a  trifle  of  the 
ground,  there  may  be  a  rack  or  shelf  one  foot 
wide  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 


Fig,  8. 

Under  this  rack  should  be  placed  the  hot  water 
pipes  for  heating,  a  gutter  being  formed  just 
below  the  surface  to  make  room  for  them. 
This  shelf  or  rack  is  to  hold  pots  of  blooming 
pluitts,  with  which  it  should  be  kept  supplied. 
The  ties  which  are  necessary  across  the  roof, 
and  pillars  which  are  usually  placed  at  given 
distances,  are  so  many  useful  supports  for 
climbing  plants,  and  the  centre  bed  should  be 
planted  with  much  more  regard  to  after-effect 
than  any  we  have  seen,  for  even  that  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  is  crowded  with  coarse, 
worthless  subjects,  which  are  damaging  or 
banishing  altogether  much  better  things.  A 
section  of  the  conservatory  would  be  some* 
thing  like  Fig,  4.  The  path  round  might 
be  of  marble  or  Portland  stone,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  it  like  the  principal  gravel 
Walks;  and  with  regard  to  the  planting, 
the  middle  should  have  the  tallest  subjects, 
not  at  the  moment  they  are  planted,  per- 
haps, but  those  which  are  naturally  tallest, 
and  which  are  sure  to  go  up.  Camellia  japo- 
nica,  a  few  of  the  choicest  kinds ;  Azalea 
indica  according  to  their  habit,  the  tallest  in 
the  middle.  Nearly  all  the  hard-wooded 
plants  of  the  Cape  will  do  well,  but  a  choice 
should  be  made  of  those  that  will  be  most 
effective. 

The  conservatory  is  used  by  many  as  a 
common  greenhouse,  and  the  plants  in  pots 
are  crowded  into  it  for  the  winter ;  but  the 
luxury  of  the  conservatory  is  absent  altogether, 
unless  it  is  heated  as  a  winter  garden.  The 
centre  should  be  dug  like  a  border,  and  some 
plants  should  be  put  out  as  if  they  were 
shrubs  in  the  open  ground ;  others  may  be 
plunged  in  pots  for  the  sake  of  their  bloom 
while  in  flower,  and  be  removed  for  others 
as  they  pass  their  bloom  ;  but  the  conserva- 
tory should  be  supplied  by  means  of  other 
houses  and  pits  with  plants  coming  into  per- 


Fig.  4. 

fection,  and  removable  when  their  beauty  has 
gone»     By  this  means  it  may  be  kept  one 
mass  of  flowers  the  whole  year  round,  and 
especially  grand  and   imposing    during   the 
winter  months,  when  the  Camellia  japonica, 
with  its  random  flowers,  begins  lighting  up  the 
houses,  which  even  without  forcing,  but  with  a 
little  znanagement,  can  be  produced  flowering 
in  abundance.    All  other  early  spring  subjects 
can  be  hastened  to  bloom  in  winter ;  and  sum- 
mer flowering  plants  can  be  easily  forwarded 
to  bloom  in  spring.     There  are  some  things, 
however,  so  beautiful  in  themselves  in    all 
their  stages,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  the 
conservatory  as  permanent  plants,  and  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  centre  beds  to  remain. 
Of  these  the  Camellia  japonica  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  three  or  four  of  the  best 
kinds  should  be  selected.     The  Azalea  indica, 
Hovea  Celsi,  and  a  few  others  known  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  such  situations,  should  be  planted 
out ;  and  there  are  some  few  climbing  plants 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  very  best  selections. 
This,  however,  only  explains  the  reason  for 
some  of  the  provisions  made  in  a  proper  con- 
servatory ;  our  notions  are  that  span  build- 
ings should  have  ties,  and  these  ties  may  be 
made  subservient  to  our  purposes,  for  climb- 
ing plants  look  best  when   allowed  to  run 
across  the  roof,  as  it  were,  and  hang,  as  they 
will,  in  festoons,  and  their  ends  form  complete 
receivers  of  flowers.     The  style  and  the  build 
of  these  erections  must  depend  a  good  deal 
on  their  situations,  and  the  places  adjoining  : 
several  of  the  sketches  are  given  to  show  how 
they  may  be  viewed.     There  is  a  method,  too, 
of  heating  them,  somewhat  different  to  that 
which  we  have  mentioned.     For  instance,  a 
gutter  may  be  made  under  the  floor,  if  it  ia 
wished  to  conceal  the  pipes,  or  the  gutter 
may  be  made  waterproof  and  covered  with 
iron  plates,  and  this  oould  be  used  as  a  tank, 
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ad  the  water  flow  round  the  house  ia  them, 
sistead  of  in  pipes.  But  we  know  of  nothing 
letter  than  pipes,  and  should  alwajs  use  them 
m  preference. 

To  go  from  the  consideration  of  these  to 
other  buildings.  We  have  to  mention  that  as 
the  top  lights  constitute  the  principal  expense 
in  {nta  and  frames,  stoves,  and  propagating 
homes,  thej  maj  be  had  for  fetching  at  less 
than  a  shilling  per  foot  glazed  complete  and 
primed.  Who  would  be  without  plenty  of 
giass  ?  Tlie  stove  is  important.  It  should, 
m  a  anali  establishment,  be  made  to  answer 
for  any  thing  of  the  stove  kind,  though  many 
people  are  so  prejudiced  against  this  general 
treatment  of  all  plants.  These  may  be  con- 
trived  in  the  same  building,  placed  in  the 
diSerent  d^pnees  of  heat  that  may  be  formed. 


or  rather  made,  in  the  same  house*  Tliere 
can  be  always  found  appropriate  places  for 
different  things  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  keep 
also  different  degrees  of  dampness  by  artificial 
means.  In  the  stove  or  hothouse,  Mr.  Penns* 
system  for  circulating  the  air  is  the  most  advi- 
sable plan  for  heating  the  house.  This  plan 
consists  of  giving  off  the  heated  air  at  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  house,  that  it  may  spread 
up  the  roof,  and,  as  it  falls,  returning  under 
the  floor  or  false  bottom  to  the  place  where 
the  fires  continue  to  heat  it  as  it  passes 
from  time  to  time,  by  which  means  a  rapid 
uninterrupted  circulatipn  is  kept  up,  and 
greatly  contributes  to  the  health  of  the 
plants.  The  section  of  a  hothouse  upon 
this  plan  would  be  something  like  Fig.  5. 
On  a  large  scale,  this  would  be  a  most 


Fig.  5. 

effective  plan,  for  there  is  nothing  more  simple, 
and  when  one  of  the  pits  constructed  on  this 
plan  is  dosed,  the  circulation  of  air  is  re- 
■larkably  strong:  holes  are  left,  through  which 
ur  may  be  admitted  at  pleasure ;  but  it  is  not 
often  required.  The  brick-work  in  the  stove 
is  more  expensive  than  in  a  greenhouse  or 
oooservatory,  and  the  false  bottom  under 
which  the  cooled  air  passes  from  the  back  to 
Ae  front,  rather  increases  the  labour  ;  but  in 
houses  in  whidi  the  tan  pits  are  built,  they 
vould  form  an  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation 
tf  air»  if  it  were  not  for  a  grating  at  the  back 
to  let  it  down  under  the  floor  as  it  cools,  and 
anddier  grating  under  the  pipes  to  let  the 
cpded  air  oodie  up  again  between  them  to  be 
warmed  again.  The  wood-work  and  glazing 
of  a  stove  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  green- 
house, and  the  build  is  much  the  same,  except 
that  ^le  house  should  be  deeper  from  back  to 
front.  The  operation  of  the  boiler  and  pipes 
is  very  simple,  and  may  be  imderstood  from 
the  following  diagram  (1^.  6),  for,  turn  and 
twist  the  pipes  as  you  may,  all  ihat  is  re- 
qdied,  is,  that  one  end  goes  out  at  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other  end  returns 
k  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.    Thus  the 


Fig,  6. 


Fig.  7. 

boHer  is  like  two  inverted  flower-pots,  one 
less  than  the  other,  and  the  water  is  between 
the  inner  one  which  holds  the  fire,  and  the 
outer  one  which  is  exposed.  The  fuel  is  put 
in  at  top  and  shut  down.  The  flue  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  fixing.  This  boiler  would 
feed  hundreds  of  feet  of  pipe,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  simplest  and  best  of  the  many  plans 
for  heating  horticultural  buildings ;  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  capacity  and  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  thing,  for  both  are  objects  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is  easily  managed,  for  when 
the  fire  is  lighted  well,  the  aperture  may  be 
filled  to  the  top  and  covered  over,  the  regu- 
lator of  the  flue  being  so  far  closed  as  to  allow 
of  slow  steady  combustion.  If  a  tank  for  hot 
water  is  preferred  to  tan  in  the  interior  pit, 
the  tank  may  be  made  about  eight  inches 
deep^  or  from  that  to  ten,  the  top  must  be 
closed  with  large  slates,  cemented  together, 
leaving  only  one  aperture  to  open  at  pleasure ; 
this  may  be  heated  by  sending  the  usual  iron 
pipes  through  the  tank ;  on  the  top  of  this  tank 
may  be  placed  a  foot  of  tan  or  soil,  or  any 
other  medium  in  which  to  plunge  pots,  or 
plant  whatever  is  to  be  grown.  The  top  of 
one  {Fiff,  7),  is  open  to  show  the  pipes,  the 
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6ther  (Fi<^.  8),  dosed,  to  show  the  slates ;  bat 
t^ie  water  in  the  tank  may  oome  direct  from 
the  boiler,  in  which  case  the  circulation  takes 
place  in  the  boiler  ;  a  partition,  such  as  is 
shown   {Fig.   9),   facilitates  the   circulation 


greatly^  though  it  would  act  without  any  par- 
tition, but  the  circulation  would  not  be  so 
direct  or  so  complete.  The  adoption  of  a  tank 
for  bottom  heat  does  not  render  the  usual  ones 
a  bit  less  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  the 


■ 

. 

• 

1 
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atmosphere  of  tije  h^use.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  these  pipes,  there  is  a  choice  of  allow- 
ing the  pipes  to  go  through  the  tank  and 
heating  the  tank  water  by  those  means,  or  the 
water  may  be  fairly  discharged  into  the  tank 
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from  the  pipes^  and  after  eiroulating  in  the 
tank,  going  out  again  through  the  returning 
pipes :  in  this  case,  the  tank  would  be  tiius : — 
{Fig.  10.)  Although  only  one  pipe  is  repre- 
sented, it  can  be  doubled  and  trebled  without 


^t^.  10. 


affecting  the  main  plan,  and  the  saying  of 
tan  in  the  pit  will  be  a  considerable  object, 
especially  in  localities  that  require  it  to  be 
drawn  any  distance,  for  the  cartage  is  fre- 
quently a  good  deal  more  costly  than  the 
material  itself.  We  should  always  set  our 
faces  against  any  of  the  complicated  systems 
for  heating  houses.  The  more  all  operations 
can  be  simpUfied  the  better,  and  changes  are 
always  bad,  if  the  plan  in  operation  answers 
the  purpose  at  aU  weU.  The  construction  of 
ordinary  plant  preservers,  admits  of  great 
variety,  because  there  may  be  every  degree 
of  heat  and  coohiess ;  from  the  brick-built  pit 
that  is  without  any  means  of  heating,  to  the 
necessary  heat  for  stove  plants,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  description  of  erection  upon 
which  there  is  so  much  money  wasted ;  and 
this  expenditure  is  often  the  result  of  collusion 
between  interested  persons.  Builders  too  often 


induce  those  who  can  influence  masters  to 
have  very  useless  things  built,  and  it  has  beea 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  garden  newspapers, 
recommending  one  ridiculous  contrivance  after 
another,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
gardeners  who  have  the  management  of  the 
concerns,  and  who  no  sooner  get  used  to  the 
things  they  have,  than  they  are  called  upon  to 
adopt  something  else  no  better — perlmps  no 
worse,  but  nev^theless  not  a  little  expensive* 
A  range  of  pits  three  fe^  high  at  the  back, 
and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high  in  front, 
six  feet  from  back  to  front — the  glass  and 
wood- work  of  such  a  pit  would  be  little  ex- 
pense, for  the  glass  ought  to  be  small,  and  the 
whole  might  be  comprised  in  a  shilling  a  foot^ 
or  three  pounds  every  ten  feet  of  length  : 
ranges  of  pits  of  this  description  {Fig.  11 X 
will  preserve  heaths  and  hard-wooded  plants, 
with  good  covering,  against  frost,  without  any 
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artificial  heat,  and  they  are  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  subsidiary  buildings  in  a  garden.  It 
it  be  desirable,  or  necessary  to  preserve  the 
surplus  of  stove  plants,  a  single  row  of  iron 
pipe,  back  and  front,  heated  from  any  boiler, 


will  answer  the  purpose ;  and  if  to  preserve 
orchideous  plants,  the  only  additional  pre-r 
caution  required,  will  be  to  provide  the  moist 
atmosphere ;  but  a  pit  of  this  kind,  without 
much  moisture,  will  be  excellent  a^  a  resting 
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fhce  fi»-  those  not  intended  to  grow  fin-  a 
tUle.  Csmelliaa  do  well  in  such  pits,  without 
■7  fire  heat,  and  only  require  to  be  closed 
Kd  covered  daring  the  hardest  frosts.  Several 
nB««  oT  such  pits  adapted  to  the  pUnta  they 
m  to  hcdd,  may  be  erected  in  an  appropriate 
jhce  ia  front  of  each  other;  na,  howerer,  some 
nqoiie  only  cucinQbera,  and  cannot  obtain 
Ri^  dung,  one  of  the  pits  shotdd  be  heated 
■poo  lite  tank  system,  like  that  abeady  pro- 
pcsed  for  hesting  the  centre  pit  of  a  atore  : 
ike  Donebuction  in  thia  eaae  must  be  the  same, 
ud  it  will  be  well  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
the  boBow  or  false  bottom  for  the  circula- 
tiv  tt  air,  for  that  will  alwaya  be  found 
■  leqaimtion  where  it  can  be  done  con- 
wnienUy.  It  ia  only  necessary  to  obtain  ad- 
fiiiooal  hogbt  for  the  room  taken  up  by  the 
ipth  of  the  tank  ;  many,  however,  prefer  for 
{its,  dang  beat  ;  in  this  case,  the  wall  of  the 
jn  must  be  perforated  with  holes,  or  rather 
■tait  be  boilt  with  holes,  leading  to  a  hollow 
dttmber,  over  which  the  bed  b  formed,  and 
oatade  tlie  vrall  must  be  a  second  wall,  and 
t  traich  between  them  (fiy.  12),  or  there 
tn  others  who  have  archways  leading  to  the 
Camber,  and  dirnst  the  dang  into  it,  raking 
it  out  and  putting  a  hot  supply  whenever  the 
•dier  gets  too  cold,  so  as  to  allow  the  heat  of 
tte  bed  to  decline  too  much ;  many,  however, 
w31  do  more  with  a  common  hot  bed  and 
pidm  frame,  than  others  can  do  with  all  the 
niMBaivB  contrivances  of  modern  buildings, 
sad  thia  may  be  called  the  most  nnpreteoding 
lad  BMfdl  of  all  gard^i  constructions.     We 


believe  we  have  gone  through  all  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  buildings  for  a  garden,  for 
one  or  other  of  these  may  be  used  for  peach, 
cherry,  or  fig  houses,  forcing  house,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  they  may  be  called. 
The  stove  is  fit  for  a  pinery.  The  same  con- 
trivance in  lower  pits  will  do  for  succeasioa 
plants.  The  form  of  the  greenhouse,  with  ap- 
propriate means  of  heating,  will  do  for  grapes, 
and  if  we  make  any  other  particular  altera- 
tion, it  would  be  in  favour  of  orehideous 
plants,  hut  even  here,  we  should  deviate  but 
little  from  the  ordinary  stove,  except  by  mak- 
ing shelves  and  places  whereon  to  hang  the 
various  contrivances  to  hold  the  plants,  for 
when  they  are  in  flower,  the  conservatory 
should  be  their  place,  and  when  not  in  flower, 
there  need  be  no  great  pains  taken  to  render 
the  house  commodious  for  visitors,  unless, 
indeed,  there  be  what  may  be  called  a  show 
orehideous  house,  in  which  case  the  paths  may 
be  wider,  and  an  open  tank  of  water,  not  to 
be  heated,  except  by  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  place.  This  house,  however,  might  be 
made  a  sort  of  stove  conservatory,  and  if  so, 
there  may  be  any  fanciful  flower  adopted  that 
may  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner.  We,  however, 
do  not  profess  to  find  a  hundred  plans  for 
strnctures,  on  which  no  two  persons'  tastes 
would  be  indulged  alike,  and  therefore  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject  for  others,  for  each 
one  will  give  a  diS^ent  opinion,  and  furnish 
a  difierent  design. 

As  a  protection  for  plants  on  walls,  without 
heat,  one  of  the  nM»t  simple  plans  is  to  use 
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the  BgbtB  of  a  common  pit  placed  in'a  sloping 
pontiun  (Fig-  13),  and  for  a  great  preser- 
ntion  against  the  faltiog  frosts,  a  coping 
Amid  be  always  built  on  the  wall.  The 
lights  may  be  placed  close  together,  side  by 
Bit,  to  extend  the  range  as  far  as  ioay  be 
dairable,  and  the  ends  may  be  dosed  with 
■Uls.  As  a  protecdon  for  climbing  plants 
that  ore  a  little  tender,  it  is  very  efficacious, 
fot  the  coping  prevents  the  heavy  rains  from 
trickling  down  the  wall ;  and  there  is  nothing 
■Dore  fatal  to  half-hardy  plants  that  are  nailed 
•(lioat  a   wfdl,    than   wet  in  winter.      The 


upper  portion  of  the  glass  rests  under  the 
coping,  BO  that  no  wet  can  get  behind  it.  We 
have  seen  it  recommended  to  place  the  entire 
frame  against  the  wall,  and  the  lights  put  on 
the  frames.  Of  course,  in  soch  case,  the 
small  front  of  the  frame  is  placed  upwards. 
This  is  purely  theoretical,  no  man  could  re- 
duce it  to  practice  without  finding  out  that 
the  wood  work  could  not  be  put  close  to  the 
wall,  unless  all  the  stems  of  the  trees  or  plants 
nre  nobbed  into  the  wood-work,  nor  would 
the  wood-work  of  the  back,  which  is  to  be  next 
the  ground,  lay  even  anlcBS  the  border  were 
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lerel  (which  is  not  bo  in  one  of  twenty  places), 
or  aa  it  were,  propped  to  a  level;  again,  the  plan 
would  be  useless  If  the  border  had  any  other 
plants  on  it ;  agun,  wooden  frames  for  lights 
are  rarety  more  than  six  feet  from  back  to 
front,  so  that  all  above  six  feet  high  would  be 
exposed.  The  plan  may  do  on  paper,  but 
not  in  practice.  The  lights  of  pits  are,  for 
the  most  part,  from  seven  to  nine  feet  long; 
and  in  all  gsadens  there  should  be  as  much 
uniformity  in  the  wzc  of  the  tigbts  as  possible. 
All  wooden  frames  for  hot-beds  should  be  five 
and  ft  half  to  six  feet  long,  and  three  and  a 
half  wide.  All  pits  should  be  from  seven  and 
a  half  to  nine  feet,  by  four,  to  four  and  a  half 
wide  ;  but  it  saves  immense  trouble  to  have 
all  the  pit  lights  of  the  same  dimensions  ; 
they  are  more  handy  to  stow  away,  it  matters 
not  where  they  are  used,  and  it  is  proper 
always  to  have  a  few  spare  ones.  In  using 
these  lights  against  a  waJl,  no  matter  whether 
one  or  a  dozen  be  required,  the  ends  have 
simply  to  be  matted  to  keep  out  the  cold  ; 
and  whether  there  be  six  feet  or  sixty  thus 
protected,  there  are  but  tbe  two  ends  to  mat 
There  are  several  considerations  against  using 
the  wood  framing;  among  these,  the  flat  top 
being  exposed,  the  rain  will  run  in  somewhere, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  out :  in  tbe 
next  place,  tbe  glass  is  too  far  from  the  plants. 
Tbe  advantage  of  using  the  light  only  is  that 
it  can  be  placed  nearly  upright  if  necessary, 
or  sloping  out;  and  in  very  severe  winters  mats 
can  be  used  all  over  them,  and  be  easily  kept 
in  their  places  ;  not  so  if  they  project  like  a 
frame.  If  it  bo  proposed  to  have  framing  on 
purpose,  why,  we  might  as  well  build  a  green- 
house at  once.  Our  diagram  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  we  propose,  both  as  to  the 
coping  and  the  glass  ;  a  slate  coping  is  all 
that  need  be  put.  This  material  is  no  weight 
for  the  wall,  will  easily  fasten,  and  although 
much  has  been  said  for  and  against  copings  to 
walla,  it  is  one  of  those  instances  of  contro- 
versy in  which  one  or  both  parties  look  but  to 
one  side  of  the  question.  One  says  the  trees 
on  a  wall  ought  to  have  all  the  rain,  and  tbe 
coping  is  onlygood  in  winter  ;  but  all  thing.s 


under  artificial  treatment  require  to  bo 
managed  consistently  all  through.  We  all 
know  walls  are  a  great  protection  to  fruit- 
trees,  as  well  as  other  plants  ;  but  tbey  have 
their  evils  as  well  as  their  benefit,  unless  we 
counteract  them.  The  trees  ou  a  wall  require 
the  nourishment  of  the  rains  from  which  they 
are  shielded,  because  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
from  the  back,  tbe  rain  never  touches  them  ; 
but  if  we,  by  artificial  treatment,  deprivea  plant 
of  any  particular  advantage,  it  is  our  business 
to  supply  it.  WaU  fruit-b'ees,  under  proper 
management,  have  the  advantage  of  moisture 
over  their  foliage,  when  they  want  it  only, 
and  ttius  escape  an  excess  of  wet  which  those 
unprotected  do  not.  This  moisture  is  supplied 
by  syringes,  and  not  one  gardener  in  two  takes 
the  trouble  to  give  it  them.  Syringing  ia 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  operations  imagin- 
able; nothing  keeps  a  plant  so  clear  of  vermin ; 
nothing  disturbs  the  pests  of  the  walls  so 
much.  The  fineness  or  coarseni;ss  of  the 
boles  through  which  the  water  is  forced  deter- 
mines the  force  with  which  it  can  be  thrown 
agtunst  the  trees.  Before  the  buds  open  at  all, 
it  cannot  be  too  strong,  for  the  use  of  it  then 
is  to  clean  the  stems,  and  wash  out  the  dirt 
and  vermin  or  eggs  that  may  be  behind  them. 
When  tlie  growth  is  young  and  tender,  it  can 
hardly  be  too  fine,  for  although  driven  with 
OS  much  force  as  we  can  from  the  engine 
there  is  no  weight  in  such  small  particles  to 
damage  the  young  growth.  Now  the  syring- 
'  ig  under  glass  becomes  still  more  necessary, 
I  also  does  it  under  a  coping,  for  as  neither 
the  rains  sloping  from  the  back,  nor  the  down- 
right rains  can  reach  tbe  plant,  it  would  lose 
the  necessary  moisture  altc^ether,  if  not  arti- 
ficially supplied.  Pegs  may  be  driven  into  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  light  from  slipping 
outwards,  or  a  narrow  board  ivilh  a  ledge 
for  them  to  rest  on,  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  lights,  there  will  be  no 
vestiges  of  the  temporary  protection  remain- 
ing. The  coping  to  the  walls  is  found  very 
beneficial  to  many  half-hardy  and  tender 
climbing  jlants,  and  is  never  detrimental  to 
anything. 
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THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

w*  vtidK^es,  uparogus,  basil,  beans, 
iw,  bornet,  cabbages,  carrot,  cauliflower, 
"ifTj,  chervil,  clary,  coriander,  leek,  lettuce, 
■>^onm,  onions,  psrsley,  peas,  parsnips, 
npt,  riiabarb,  radishes,  sage,  savory,  salaafy, 
"l^ng,  Ecoraonera,  skirret,  sorrel,  spinach, 
*"Son,  thyme,  and  turnips. 

P1m(  and  Trantplant  articbokes,  balm, 
^^He^caalifloITW,  horse-radish,  herbs, gar- 
^liquorin.poiataesisbalbts,  sorrel,  and  tansy, 

.G«eniZ  Directions. — Finish  shortly  the 
P^Bciptl  digging  and  trenching  ;  turn  up  the 
l^td  uu)  dug  ground ;  wheel  in  frosty  wea- 
iJ*-  Hake  a  general  preparation  of  the  soil, 
w  patting  in  the  seeds,  planting,  &c.  ;  stir 
•'"oil,  when  dry,  between  Advancing  crops. 
'=  OB&iourable  weather  for  out-door  ope- 
^|.  prepare  stakes,  tallies,  &c.  ;  look  over 
"■ODiona,  carrots,  beet,  and  other  stored  roots. 
.  ^^oka  {Globe).~li  not  sown,  do  it 
■»w<!i«iely;  and  forward,  by  placing  in  heat 

irtiehoka  (Jerusalem). — Prepare  ground 
w  Ihon  by  trenching  and  manuring  well ; 
'l^lit  Mi!  Is  desirable  :  where  a  screen  or 
■■"^M  warned  in  summer,  they  answer  ad- 
•nnbfj. 

■i^mjK* — New  plantations  maybe  made; 
?^  the  gTonud  three  feet  deep,  and  add 
"™  tnrfj  loam,  sand,  and  rotten  dung,  in 
^^y  d^nding  upon  the  natnre  of  the 


Md,if 
Islho 
D-feet 

bed  ;  take  op  (he  plants  with  a  fork  carefully  ; 
lay  them  in  trencher,  which  should  be  nine 
inches  deup  ;  keep  the  plants  eight  inches 
apart,  and  the  crowns  two  inches  below  the 
surface.  Prepare  ground  for  seed  sowing  in 
an  open  space,  by  dunging  and  trenching  it 
well  ;  the  seed  must  be  sown  next  month. 

Salm. — Divide  the  old  roots,  and  plant  at 
fifteen  inches  between  the  rows,  and  one  foot 
in  the  row. 

Basil. — Sow  in  a  gentle  heat,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  equal  parts. 

Beans. — Make  another  planting  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  ;  earth  up  the  advanc- 
ing crops,  a  little  high  at  the  edge,  so  as  to 
protect  from  keen  winds. 

BeBt.—&aw  a  little  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  rows  sixteen  inches  apart ;  sow 
thick  ;  and  plant  in  a  favourable  situation, 
those  kept  for  seed, 

Sroeoli.  —  Secure  the  early  heads  from 
frost,  by  cutting,  and  placing  them  in  a  cool 
room  or  cellar  ;  cut  them  six  inches  below 
the  flower,  divest  the  stalk  of  its  leaves,  and 
insert  it  amongst  damp  sand. 

Bruaeh  5p-ou(j.— Stake  the  tall  plants; 
pick  only  those  sprouts  which  are  firm  and 
large,  allowing  the  others  time  to  improve. 

Burnet. — Sow  in  rows  fourteen  inches 
apart,  or  divide  the  old  roots  ;  a  few  plants 
will  suffice  ;  any  common  soil  will  sait  it 
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Cabbages. — Plant  a  full  crop  of  those  which 
were  pricked  out;  put  them  rather  thick,  as 
they  can  be  thinned  earlj,  and  used  as  cole- 
worts.  Sow  again  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  red  cabbage  also,  if  not  sown  in  autumn. 

Carrots. — Sow  in  a  slight  hot-bed  early  ; 
and  late  in  the  month,  sow  also  a  few  on  a 
warm  border.  Protect,  in  severe  weather, 
those  in  frames,  and  give  air  plentifully. 

Cauliflower, — Near  the  end  of  the  month, 
plant  out  at  two  feet  apart,  on  a  rich  and 
warm  spot,  a  few  of  the  strongest,  which  have 
been  kept  through  the  winter,  and  protect 
them  with  spruce  branches.  In  mild  weather 
take  oif  the  lights  from  those  in  frames  ;  shiflt 
a  few  of  those  in  pots,,  and  do  not  allow  them 
to  get  dry  and  stunted  :  sow  a  few  for  succes- 
sion under  glass. 

Celery. — Sow  a  little  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  the  stove  or  hot-bed ;  it  is  likely  to 
run  to  seed,  but  it  will  be  useful  in  the  kit- 
chen. When  any  sort  proves  good,  preserve 
a  few  plants  for  seed,  and  plant  them  against 
a  wall,  or  in  a  wafm  situation  ;  keep  earthing 
up  the  late  crops  when  dry  and  mild. 

Che7'viL — Sow  in  any  spare  corner  ;  a  few 
plants  will  be  sufficient. 

Clary, — Sow  at  the  end  of  the  month,  on 
a  lisrht  but  rich  soil. 

Coriander. — Unless  there  is  a  demand  for 
it,  a  very  few  plants  will  suffice ;  raise  them 
in  heat. 

Endive. — Look  over  those  being  preserved 
in  pits  or  frames  ;  clear  away  all  appearance 
of  damp  ;  give  air  at  back  and  front ;  and 
when  required  for  use,  remove  the  plant 
wholly. 

Fennel. — Transplant  to  any  spare  corner  ; 
a  plant  or  two  wiU  be  plenty. 

Herbs,  as  mint,  pennyroyal,  hyssop,  &c 
should  be  increased  by  division  or  slips,  as 
required  ;  they  will  all  do  in  ordinary  soil. 

Horse-radish. — Plant  fresh  beds  at  once  ; 
put  cuttings  of  the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  a 
trench  at  least  so  deep  as  to  give  one  foot  of 
clear  root  when  grown. 

Leeks. — Preserve  and  plant  some  of  the 
good  heads,  where  they  will  ripen  their  seed  : 
sow  a  few  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Lettuce. — Liook  over  those  in  frames  ;  keep 
them  a  little  dry,  and  stir  up  the  soil  amongst 
them,  also  among  those  against  the  walls,  and 
in  hand  lights  :  prick  out  the  young  plants 
sown  last  month. 

Liquorice  may  be  grown  from  seed ;'  but 
it  is  usually  and  properly  increased  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots.  Rant  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  three  inches  in  the  row,  in  deeply 
trenched  soil. 

Marjoram.—  Sow  any  time  this  month  in 
a  warm  border  ;  aflterwards  plant  in  rows  a 
foot  apart. 


Onions. — ^Prepare  for  the  main  crops ;  the 
ground  should  have  been  trenched,  well 
manured,  and  ridged  j  now  have  it  levelled^ 
and  if  a  quantity  of  leaf-mould,  and  a  little 
pigeons'  dung  or  guano,  were  worked  in  the 
surface,  they  will  come  up  more  sure  and 
even.  Stir  the  soil  amongst  the  autumn 
sown  crops,  and  dean  thoroqghly. 

Parsley. — Sow,  if  not  done  ;  it  is  suitahle 
for  an  edging  ;  give  it  a  rich,  rather  dry,  and 
stony  soil,  and  one  of  the  best  situations  in 
the  garden. 

Parsnip. — Break  up  the  ground  well,  and 
sow  in  rows  at  eighteen  inches  apart,  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Peas. — Transplant  those  raised  in  heat  to 
the  wall  borders  about  the  end  of  the  month  ; 
also  earth  and  stake  them.  Sow  again  on  a 
warm  border,  say  three  feet  apart ;  it  is  well 
to  tally  the  whole,  naming  the  sorts,  and  when 
sown,  itc 

Potatoes^, — ^Flant  the  general  crops  ;  if 
done  in  autumn,  it  is  all  the  better.  The  early 
sorts  which  should  be  started  in  heat,  and  a 
little  confined  in  the  roots,  may  be  planted 
alongside  the  south  wall,  and  slightly  pro- 
tected ;  manure  tliem  principally  with  leaf- 
mould. 

Rape. — Sow  in  any  common  soil  about  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Radishes. — Sow  early,  for  succession,  in  a 
very  sheltered  place,  or  what  is  better,  in  a 
frame  where  they  will  have  a  gentle  heat,  and 
plenty  of  air  :  sow  twice  this  month. 

Sage. — Divide  and  transplant  the  old  roots; 
or  sow  in  a  bed,  and  plant  out  at  a  foot  apart. 

Savory. — Sow  at  tiie  end  of  the  month,  on 
a  warm  border,  rather  thick,  in  good  soil. 

Savoys. — Sow  a  few  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  light  and  rich  soil. 

Salading,  as  mustard,  cress,  must  be  sown 
every  fortnight  upon  a  warm  sheltered  spot ; 
fonv'ard  it  by  placing  handlights  over  it ;  it 
will  be  well  still  to  have  a  littie  in  heat 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — The  ground  for 
these  crops  should  be  well  wrought,  and  in  an 
open  situation  ;  sow  next  month. 

Shirret. — Sow  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  or  increase  by  the  roots. 

SliaUots. — Plant  in  shallow  drills^  giving 
the  bulb  a  gentle  press  into  the  soil^  and  no 
direct  covering  ;  put  them  six  inches  apart, 
and  fifteen  inches  between  the  rows. 

Sorrel — Increase  by  division,  and  put  in 
rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  nine  between 
plants.     Dress  the  old  plantations  if  required. 

SpinacL — Make  small  sowings  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  month ;  thin,  clean, 
and  stir  between  the  autumn  sown  crops. 

Tansy  is  mostly  grown  in  a  spare  corner ;  it 
luxuriates  in  a  rich  soil,  and  is  easily  increased 
by  division,  or  seed. 
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Ttarugon. — ^Plaitt  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
tpmty  and  six  inches  in  the  row ;  it  is  in* 
ocMed  bj  divisioo,  and  can  he  grown  on 
tamntm  soD, 

TJnfme, — ^A  small  sowing  nay  he  made  on 
tvinn  aaiidj  bon^r,  or  (if  wanted  early,)  in 
tsfig^  heat ;  it  isi  easily  incpeasiTd  by  slips  or 
^ren  in  Ibrcb  ;  the  oM  roots  reqaire  to  be 
whjM  transplanted. 

are  apt  to  mn  to  seed  if  sown 
exposed  to  frost ;  therefore  sow 
%  few  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  under  glass,  and 
ghre  air  fceelj. 

THE  FRI7IT  OABDXN. 

General  ZHrections. — ^Keep  the  hoe  active 
B  dry  weather.  Finish  all  pruning,  nailing, 
tad  planting  ;  fork  up  the  soil  where  it  has 
teen  tram^^ed  down  during  tiie  operations  of 
■B&ag  and  praning.  Have  aU  the  protect* 
jag  BMtferials  in  rea^ne8&  Prepare  for  graft- 
iig,  and  preserve  grafts  of  the  approved  sorts 
Vf thrusting  them  halfway  into  the  ground 
in  a  shaded  plaee ;  or  they  will  keep  well  in 
a  eeOar  by  being  thrust  into  a  potato,  or 
awng  sand.  Attend  to  airing  the  fruit-room, 
od  wiping  and  deaniag  the  fruit 

Aimomds — ^if  fruit  is  expected — will  require 
to  be  protected  when  in  blossom;  they  aie 
•ficn  and  deservedly  kept  for  ornament  only. 
Appia, — ^Finish  the  pruning  and  nailing  by 
the  end  of  the  month  ;  stake  and  mulch  trees 
lately  transplanted,  and  water  them  if  dry 
veaUier  prevails. 

Aprieois  should  now  be  finished,  and  as  the 
Uosaom  buds  are  observed  to  swell,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  disbloBSOm,  taking  away  all  the  weak- 
cit  and  badly  placed ;  protect  before  the 
hkaaoms  open;  a  net  doubled  and  hang  before 
the  trees  is  of  service  la  keeping  the  blossom 
kter,  as  wdl  as  in  preserving  it ;  keep  Ibe 
flowers  and  wallqatte  dry;  a  coping  board,  to 
project  ten  inches  or  so^  is  of  the  utmost  ser- 
Tiee  at  this  season. 

CkerrieM, — Have^  the  early  blossoms  pro- 
teeted,  and  thin  them  where  very  thick. 

Chmriomts, — Finish  early  the  rooking  of 
plantations,  and  aU  pruning.  Thin  (not  cut 
ba^)  the  branches  of  black  currant  bushes. 

FUberts, — ^Hoe;  and  remove  any  suckers 
which  may  be  shewing  themselves. 

.^^.-^Bemove  a  portion  of  tlie  covering, 
if  the  weather  permits,  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Ooot^ferries. — Mulch  those  which  have 
been  transplanted,  with  such  material  as 
rotten  leaves  ;  have  all  thoroughly  hoed,  but 
do  not  apply  the  rake  except  there  be 
mbbish  to  remove* 

Grafting* — Gret  the  grafting  clay  and  other 
appliances  in.  readiness  for  this  operation, 


which  must  be  done  while  the  buds  are  dor- 
mant. 

Nectarines. — Have  these  pruned  and  nailed 
early :  protect  by  awning  or  netting,  and  in 
very  severe  weather  apply  heat  by  the  wall 
flues. 

Peaches, — ^Prune  and  nail  up  immediately; 
thin  the  blossoms,  taking  off  aU  that  which  is 
weak  and  badly  placed  :  protect  them,  and  if 
the  coping  is  not  broad  enough  a  temporary 
board  may  be  pot  up  for  a  month  or  so^  the 
better  to  resist  cold. 

Pears, — Plant,  prune,  and  nail ;  keep  the 
standards  thin  and  open  in  the  heart;  take 
away  all  the  spare  weak  blossom  and  wood  ; 
protect  the  blossom  in  severe  weather. 

Plums. — Complete  pruning  and  nailing ;  a 
slight  protection  when  in  blossom  is  neces- 
sary. 

M€upherries. — Those  canes  which  were  left 
long  in  the  autumn  pruning,  should  now  be 
cut  close  to  the  stakes ;  dig  and  manure 
finally  for  the  season. 

Vines. — Can  still  he  planted  out ;  finish  the 
pruning  and  nailing  as  early  as  possible. 

THE  FOBCING  QAKDSK. 

General  Directions. — Although  more  air 
will  be  required  than  in  January,  yet  equal 
care  is  requisite  to  avoid  currents,  and  sudden 
transitions  :  effect  this  by  opening  and  shutting 
the  ventilators  gradually,  and  place  gauze  or 
canvass  over  these  openings,  particularly  at 
the  front  sashes,  to  soften,  by  breaking,  the 
rush  of  air.  Always,  if  possible,  use  soft  or 
rain  water,  and  have  it  when  applied  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  house.  If  dull 
weather  should  predominate,  give  a  litUe  fire 
heat  during  the  day,  and  air  at  the  same  time : 
make  the  most  of  the  infiuence  of  sun  heat,  by 
shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon  without  re* 
ference  to  the  hour  of  the  day.  Keep  a  steady 
heat  a  little  before,  and  after,  and  also  while 
the  plants  are  in  blossom.  Maintain  a  con- 
genial atmosphere,  by  keeping  every  part 
watered,  excepting  when  in  bloom :  avoid 
steaming ;  choose  rather  to  follow  nature, 
closer.  Economize  the  fuel,  and  the  energies  of 
the  plants  at  the  same  time,  by  covering  at 
night  with  mats,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Asparagus. — Temperature,  60  degrees  by 
day  ;  50  degrees  by  night.  Adnut  air  more 
freely,  by  tilting  the  sashes  at  the  back  ;  renew 
the  linings.  Prepare  another  succession  bed, 
the  last  for  the  season :  the  exhausted  roots 
are  worthless. 

Cherries. — Temperature50  to  60  degrees  by 
day  ;  45  degrees  by  night.  Take  advantage 
of  sun  heat,  and  close  early:  use  fire  heat 
during  the  day,  in  dull  weather  ;  give  a  good 
syringing  after  the  fruit  is  set ;  disbud  early 
and  gradually. 
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Cucumbers, — Temperature  75  to  80  degrees 
by  day  ;  60  to  65  degrees  by  night.  Syringe, 
gently,  those  in  stoves,  at  least  twice  a  day, 
occastonally  using  soot,  and  liquid  manure  in 
a  clear  state :  go  over  them  every  day,  and 
stop  and  impregnate  as  required  :  earth  up  as 
the  rootlets  protrude  through  the  soil,  using 
equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  the  plants  are  in. 
Pot  off  the  successional  sowings  when  the  seed 
leaves  are  half  an  inch  broad ;  put  one  or  two 
plants  in  a  six-inch  pot,  planting  them  rather 
deep,  and  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a 
sweet  heat  When  dung  beds  are  used,  have 
the  dung  well  sweetened  by  often  turning  be- 
fore it  is  finally  put  up  ;  allow  the  frame  to 
remain  close  for  a  day  or  two,  when  first  put 
on  the  bed  to  get  up  the  heat,  and  after  allow- 
ing the  rank  steam  to  pass  off,  form  a  hillock 
near  the  back  of  the  frame  of  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  that  used  for  potting  ;  when  this  is 
heated  to  about  75  degrees,  plant  out  one  plant 
to  a  light,  which  should  have  been  stopped 
previously  ;  keep  it  about  ten  inches  from  the 
glass.  When  trained  on  a  trellis,  which  is 
every  way  superior,  allow  the  vine  to  run  to 
six  or  seven  joints  before  being  stopped.  Sow 
a  few  more  seeds  to  meet  emergencies. 

Figs, — Temperature  65  degrees  by  day 
55  degrees  by  night.  Disbud  moderately 
supply  liberally  with  tepid  liquid  manure 
syringe  often  but  mildly,  and  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  ;  place  those  in  pots  upon  a  stage 
or  pit,  where  their  roots  may  be  allowed  to 
run  beyond  the  |>ot8. 

Kidney  Beans, — Temperature  65  degrees 
by  day;  55  degrees  by  night.  Sow  once  a 
week,  or  according  to  demand ;  syringe  freely 
with  liquid  manure  :  the  early  plants  may  be 
put  in  the  early  vinery,  or  pine  stove,  and 
placed  quite  near  the  glass ;  the  younger 
plants  will  do  best  in  such  situations  as  the 
peach-house,  and  should  be  brought  on  in  suc- 
cession. 

Melons. — Temperature  80  degrees  by  day ; 
65  by  night.  Give  air  every  day,  if  possible, 
by  tilting  up  the  upper  end  of  the  sashes ;  this 
is  preferable  to  putting  down  the  sashes,  as  it 
prevents  the  draught  of  air  being  admitted  at 
the  bottom  :  water  sparingly.  Those  in  stoves 
or  vineries  must  be  syringed  in  the  mornings 
regularly,  or  if  a  moist  atmosphere  can  be 
maintained,  so  as  to  keep  down  insects,  less 
syringing  will  do.  Sow  a  few  of  the  Persian 
sorts  ;  plant  them  in  heavy  loam,  well  pressed 
together.  The  Ispahan  should  not  be  stopped 
until  it  has  rambled  to  the  extent  of  the 
frame. 

Mushrooms. — Temperature  from  So  degrees 
to  60  degrees  ;  make  up  a  succession  bed  with 
well  prepared  manure ;  introduce  the  spawn,  in 
small  pieces,  six  inches  apart,  when  the  heat 


is  spent  to  that  of  new  milk :  when  the  Kent 
is  declining,  covering  the  beds  with  hay  will 
renew  it,  and  render  watering  the  beds,  with 
warm  water,  unnecessary. 

Musas. — Temperature  70  degrees  by  day  ; 
60  degrees  by  night  Increase  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  of  water  at  the  roots, 
using  it  in  a  tepid  state :  about  once  a  week 
apply  liquid  manure. 

Neciarities, — Temperature  70  degrees  by 
day  ;  55  degrees  by  night  Keep  £e  house 
a  little  dry  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom  ; 
shake  them  to  disperse  the  pollen,  using  a 
camel-hair  pencil  to  impregnate  the  sorts 
which  are  difiicult  to  set;  fumigate  at  the 
first  appearance  of  green  fly,  and  shut  up  with 
a  good  degree  of  sun  heat. 

Oranges. — Temperature  50  to  55  degrees 
by  day;  45  by  night.  Give  additional,  yet 
moderate  waterings:  have  the  plants  per- 
fectly dean,  and  shift  a  few  of  those  which 
most  require  it,  using  a  strong  loamy  soil 
mixed  with  rotten  manure. 

Peaclies. — Temperature  60  to  70  degrees 
by  day  ;  55  by  night ;  disblossom  as  well  as 
disbud  ;  withhold  water  when  in  flower  ;  and 
have  the  blossoms  impregnated  ;  give  a  good 
syringing  when  the  fruit  is  set ;  thin  the  fruit 
when  of  the  size  of  peas.  Fumigate,  to  destroy 
green  fly,  and  it  may  require  to  be  repeated  ; 
the  house  should  be  dry  when  fumigated,  as 
the  smoke  is  apt  to  do  injury  when  the  plants 
are  in  a  wet  state.  Cover  the  border  outside 
with  litter  ;  stir  and  rake  the  soil  within  to 
sweeten  and  enrich  the  whole.  Maintain  a 
steady  heat ;  shut  up  early,  permitting  the 
thermometer  to  rise  five  degrees  by  sun  heat, 
after  closing. 

Pine-Apples, — Temperature  75  degrees 
by  day  ;  65  degrees  by  night  In  dull  weather 
keep  the  fires  going,  and  admit  air  every  day  ; 
let  the  bottom  heat  range  from  90  to  100  de- 
grees ;  apply  a  little  liquid  manure  at  the  roots, 
giving  it  very  weak  at  first,  and  increasing 
both  the  strength  and  quantity,  as  the  season 
and  the  plants  advance,  until  the  fruit  ceases 
swelling,  when  it  must  be  gradually  withheld. 

RhdHirb. — Temperature  from  60  to  65  de- 
grees. Force  now  in  the  open  ground  by 
placing  fermenting  material  around  the  boxes 
or  pots,  with  which  the  plants  may  be 
covered. 

Salading  (as  mustard  and  cress).— Tempe- 
rature from  60  to  70  degrees :  sow  still,  a 
little  in  boxes  or  pans,  in  rotten  tan,  keeping 
it  near  the  glass :  it  requires  no  water. 

Seahale, — If  fermenting  material  is  scarce 
take  up  a  few  roots  with  good  crowns,  and  put 
them  amongst  soil  in  the  mushroom-house. 
Give  additional  covering  with  leaves  or  Utter 
to  the  plants  out  of  doors,  which  will  soon  be 
ready  for  use ;   it  is  unimportant   that  the 
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aovBs  be  eoTered  with  pots,  but  they  must  be 
■sked  with  stakes,  and  care  is  requisite  in 
Ibe  mooyering. 

Sirunberries. — Temperature  from  55  to  60 
degrees  by  day  ;  50  degrees  by  night.  As 
mn  as  tb^  frait  is  set,  increase  the  heat  and 
five  cofuoos  waterings  of  liquid  manure  ;  tie 
tot  die  fmit  stalks  to  short  stakes  ;  maintain 
a  BMust  atmosphere  up  to  the  time  of  ripening. 
Bring  in  ancyther  sucoeasion  of  plants ;  start 
tbem  in  a  oool  house,  and  bring  them  on  gra- 
dually. 

VUery. — ^Temperature  from  70  to  80  de- 
fTws  by  day  ;  66  to  70  degrees  by  night. 
Be  careful  in  admitting  air,  and  let  it  be  only 
It  the  top  ventilators  ;  nail  on  canvas  at  the 
•paiii^s,  to  hreak  the  rush  of  air ;  give  and 
take  away  the  air  by  d^rees,  shutting  up  with 
iu  heat  at  85  degrees,  when  at  command.  Thin 
tke  bads,  bunches,  and  shoots,  allowing  about 
Ifteeo  bandies  to  an  established  vine,  when 
tziined  to  a  single  light,  but  this  must  be  re- 
fniated  by  the  state  of  the  plant,  and  the  space 
it  covers.  The  borders  outside  must  be  thickly 
covered  with  stable  litter,  and  those  inside 
watered  with  the  liquid  manure.  Gently  shake 
tke  bunches  when  in  flower,  and  withhold  water. 
Pot  in  cuttings  of  single  eyes,  and  plunge  the 
poti  in  heat  ;  supply  those  in  pots  with  liquid 
BtBore  liberally. 

THS  FLO'WER  OABDEK  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

8om  a  succession  of  all  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annnalsi,  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Plani  and  Transplant  plants  of  every 
if  the  weather  is  dry;  the  sooner  the 
better. 

(hneral  Directions. — Complete  all  altera- 
tioQB  by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  quite 
proper,  where  expense  is  no  object,  to  have  the 
Ms  in  the  flower  garden  laid  down  in  a  new 
Avm  almost  every  year.  Where  new  lawn  is 
bang  made,  it  is  Uie  readiest  way,  and  the  best, 
if  torf  can  be  got  good,  to  turf  it,  instead  of 
ioving.  Boll  and  sweep  the  lawns  and  walks ; 
also  turn  the  walks,  if  necessary.  These 
should  have  a  gentle  rise  in  the  centre,  and  at 
te  sides  should  be  filled  up  to  within  an  inch 
or  90  of  the  level  of  the  verge.  Finish  prun- 
ing and  digging,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
truisplanting  ;  for  although  this  may  be  done 
aezt  month,  it  is  well  for  many  reasons  to 
bare  it  completed  as  early  as  possible.  Keep 
the  hoe  going  now  in  every  part ;  and  as  the 
season  advances,  let  the  whole  garden  increase 
in  neatness  and  beauty. 

Layering. — ^All  hard- wooded  shrubs  which 
are  difficult  to  raise  by  cuttings,  can  be  got  by 
hyera,  thus  : — ^bend  down  the  branches  to  the 
earth,  pin  down  with  pegs,  and,  usually 
&t  a  bod,  say  a  few  inches  from  the  extremity 


of  the  shoots,  make  an  incision,  cutting  up- 
wards half  an  inch;  many  tough  wooded 
plants  do  better  twisted  ;  cover  the  cut,  or 
twisted  part  with  soil,  and  make  the  shoots 
stand  a  little  erect :  some  kinds  will  be  two 
seasons  in  rooting :  use  some  sandy  soil  for 
rooting  in.  The  present  and  next  month  are 
suitable  for  the  operation. 

Transplanting  Trees  and  Shrubs,  may  be 
done  now,  though  this  season  is  not  so  good  as 
the  autumn.  Avoid  making  deep  pits  for  the 
plants ;  rather  trench  the  spot,  and,  at  least 
with  dl  choice  kinds,  plant  on  or  near  the 
surface,  providing  soil  to  cover  the  roots  ; 
those  which  have  bad  roots  especially  must 
be  supported.  ^ 

Alpines, — Keep  these  on  a  northern  aspect ; 
a  few  might  now  be  planted  out  upon  the 
rock-work,  or  any  suitable  romantic  spot. 

Anemones, — Loosen  the  soil  about  them  ; 
the  reserved  tubers  must  be  put  in  imme- 
diately. 

Annuals, — The  hardy  kinds  forwarded  in 
frames,  should  be  potted  in  six-inch  pots, 
four  or  five  plants  in  each  ;  give  them  plenty 
of  air,  excepting  when  fresh  potted,  when  they 
are  kept  close  for  a  day  or  two  ;  use  a  soil  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  The  half-hardy 
ones,  as  rhodanthe,  mesembryanthemum,  schi- 
zanthus,  &c.,  may  be  sown,  giving  them  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  plenty  of  light,  when  they 
vegetate. 

Aquilegixu  (Columbine). — Plant  out  single 
plants  where  they  are  to  bloom,  in  a  rich 
soil. 

Alyssum  saxatile, — Those  in  pots  and  in 
the  reserve  garden  should  be  planted  out  now 
where  they  are  to  fiower. 

Auriculas,  —  Divide  and  plant  out  the 
border  sorts  ;  re-surface  the  prize  kinds  with 
a  rich  compost  of  pigeons'  and  cow-dung  well 
decomposed,  adding  a  quantity  of  river  sand  ; 
give  air  by  tilting  behind ;  protect  from  frost. 

Box-edgings, — Finish  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  edgings,  as  early  as  possible  ;  it 
will  do  later,  but  hinders  otlier  work  in  the 
busy  season. 

JBulbs. — All  those  planted  early  will  be  the 
better  for  being  slightly  protected  in  severe 
weather ;  and  those  which  are  yet  to  plant, 
must  be  put  in  immediately. 

Carnations  must  be  kept  well  aired  and 
free  from  damp,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
injurious :  turn  and  clean  the  soil,  which  is 
laid  up  for  their  final  shifting,  and  expose  it 
to  the  frosts. 

Campanulas  (Canterbury/ bells,  &c.) — Plant 
in  the  situations  where  they  are  to  bloom,  if 
not  already  done  ;  place  them  singly,  not  in 
masses  ;  a  soil  of  loam  and  rotten  dung  suits 
them. 

Clematis  and  Deciduous  Climbers, — Prune, 
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and  tie  in  a  iew  of  (tie  strong  and  best  ripened 
shoots. 

Crocus, — Before  the  different  plantings 
come  into  bloom,  stir  up  the  soil  afresh. 

Daisies. — Divide  and  plant  for  edgings, 
keeping  each  kind  by  itself;  thej  look  well  on 
banks  in  masses,  but  must  be  well  watered, 
and  have  a  rich  loamy  soil. 

Dahlias. — ^At  the  end  of  the  month,  place 
the  choice  sorts  in  heat,  putting  them  in  a 
light  soil,  or  lay  them  in  boxes,  or  t<^ther  on 
the  ground,  and  sprinkle  dry  earth  over  them ; 
look  over  the  old  roots,  and  attempt  to  save 
any  that  may  be  rotting,  by  putting  them  in 
heat,  to  produce  cuttings. 

OentianeUa, — This  makes  pretty  edgings  ; 
divide  them  now  for  that  purpose  :  they  also 
look  well  in  large  patches ;  sprinkle  a  little 
fresh  soil  below  and  around  them,  removing 
some  qf  that  which  is  exhausted. 

M^acinths.'-^U  frosty,  protect  with  dry 
litter,  or  mats  ;  but  avoid  covering  them  when 
mild :  the  finer  sorts  should  have  an  awn- 
ing. 

Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  when  struck 
from  cuttings  or  layers  should  be  put  in  nur- 
sery rows  upon  a  reserve  border. 

LaureUy  LaurusUntts,  ^ec.,  may  now  be 
propagated  freely  from  cuttings,  putting  them 
in  thickly  in  shallow  trenches,  a  foot  apart ; 
put  a  little  sand  and  Lsaf  mould  at  the  bottom. 
To  have  plants  quickly,  select  a  few  of  the 
under  branches  where  they  will  not  be  missed, 
peg  them  down,  and  thnow  a  spadeful  of  soil 
over  them ;  they  will  veiy  soon  be  rooted. 

Mignonette.'^JLeep  that  in  pots,  well  aired, 
and  near  the  glass ;  have  (the  caterpillars  care- 
fully picked  off,  if  they  appear.  Sow  a  little 
on  a  warm  border. 

Mimulus,  (Musk  pkint,  &c.) — ^Plant  out 
those  which  have  been  kept  in  pots  for  the 
winter  ;  and  divide  the  old  roots,  giving  them 
a  rich  loamy  soil. 

Pannef  .-^Still  keep  the  fine  sorts  in  frames, 
but  give  air  freely ;  propagate  from  the  small 
suckers  issuing  from  the  old  plants :  prepare 
new  beds  for  them,  with  a  compost  of  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  rotten  manure. 

Picotees, — Prepare  the  soil  thoroughly  for 
the  final  shifting,  by  turning  it  in  frosty 
weather,  and  picking  out  all  the  insects  ; 
water  the  plants  sparingly,  and  air  plenti- 
fully. 

Pinuses, — ^Be  careful  now  to  protect  the 
choice  specimens  planted  out,  with  mats  or 
awning,  as  the  young  growth  is  apt  to  be  in- 
jured by  frosts. 

JPinks.^-^Form  and  plant  new  beds,  using  a 
soil  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  de- 
composed cow -dung ;  makeup  the  deficiencies 
in  the  old  beds,  or  plant  the  old  plants  into 
the  borders. 


PolyanthuSyCowsUpSy  &c. — The  seed  wiiicb 
is  sown  must  not  get  dry;  sprinkle  a  little 
moss  over  it :  those  in  pots  must  have  plenty 
of  air,  and  the  pots  must  be  plunged,  and  kept 
near  the  glass  ;  the  commoner  sorts  look  well 
as  edgings. 

Primroses  are  also  suitable  e^^ings ;  the 
fine  double  sorts  must  be  kept  in  frames,  and. 
kept  from  cutting  winds  and  cold. 

Ranunculus, — ^Plant  immediately^  if  not 
4one ;  protect  the  early  planted  ones  from 
heavy  rains  and  severe  cold. 

Roses, — Where  the  soil  is  exhausted  renew 
it  by  taking  part  of  the  old  away  and  replacing 
it  with  strong  loam  and  cow -dung.  Finally, 
prune  a  portion  of  the  trees^  but  allow  some 
to  stand  over  until  next  month  to  make  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom. 

Saxifrofia  umbrosa  (London  Pride)  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  an  edging  in  shady  situa- 
tions, as  under  trees  ;  divide  and  plant  them 
four  inches  apart 

Stocks, — Pot  off  those  sown  last  month,  and 
the  richer  the  soil  the  better  ;  avoid  peat 
earth ;  put  in  another  sowing ;  those  in 
frames  may  be  put  out  under  hoops  and  mats, 
which  will  gradually  harden  them,  and  make 
room  for  more  tender  plants. 

Sweet  William, — Plant  out  in  masses ;  no« 
thing  looks  richer ;  if  possible,  keep  the  colours 
distinct ;  any  ordinary  soil  will  suit  them. 

Sweet  Peas  may,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
be  sown  on  narrow  strips  of  turf  (inverted) 
hollowed  out  sufficiently  to  admit  of  covering 
the  seed,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes ;  they  must  be  kept  in  frames,  and  if 
they  can  have  a  little  heat  at  filrst,  all  the 
better. 

Tigriduu. — These  should  be  placed  in  pots 
or  boxes,  and  started  in  a  gentle  heat  about 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Tulips, — Have  an  awning  ready  to  apply 
in  frosty  weather,  and  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  rains. 

Violets, — Where  these  ure  growing  by  the 
side  of  walls  or  as  edgings,  they  should  be 
cleaned  carefully,  which  wUl  considerably  im- 
prove their  blooming ;  in  very  col4  weather 
protect  them  if  fiowers  are  wanted. 

WINDOW  GAUDENING. 

Qeneral  Directions,»^As  most  of  the  plants 
now  in  flower  must  be  obtained  from  the 
forcing  house,  they  must  not  be  exposed  to 
the  cold  air  for  some  days.  Those  which 
are  being  brought  on  gradually  to  flower,  must 
be  often  syringed  and  sponged,  doing  it  in 
the  forenoon  ;  or  dui'ing  a  mild  shower,  they 
may  be  set  out  to  clean  the  foliage,  which 
invariably  gets  dusty.  In  watering  invari- 
ably use  tepid  water. 

Rulbs  will  be  much  assisted  by  being  placed 
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in  stands,  and  surrounded  with  moss ;  this  too 
improves  their  appearance. 

Begonias. — Those  started  last  month,  will 
he  h^nning  to  grow,  and  the  supplj  of  water 
maj  be  increased.  Pot  the  others  in  a  fresh 
and  rich  soil,  well-drained,  but  give  no  water 
until  they  start. 

Cacti  will  require  no  water ;  keep  them  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  room,  where  there  is 
light. 

Calceolarias  should  have  a  larger  pot,  and 
ridi  peatj  soil ;  they  must  be  kept  near  the 
light,  and  have  plenty  of  air  ;  they  are  very 
liable  to  injury  from  green  fly,  which  should 
be  looked  to. 

Camellias  should  now  be  in  full  bloom; 
they  require  a  little  more  water,  but  avoid  de- 
luging them  ;  excite  them  to  grow  when  the 
flowering  is  past 

Cinerarias, — Give  plenty  of  air,  and  keep 
cool ;  if  the  pots  are  fuU  of  roots,  give  them 
a  si2e  larger,  using  any  rich  soil ;  they  are 
very  liable  to  suffer  from  green  fly. 

Cyclamens  may  be  kept  in  bloom  for  months. 
C.  persicum  is  odoriferous  and  easily  culti- 
vated ;  keep  them  a  little  close,  and  water 
rather  sparingly. 

JEvergreens,  which  are  most  suitable  for 
balconies  at  this  season,  should  have  all  the 
fading  leaves  cleared  off,  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  freshened  up. 

Oeraniums  should  be  kept  near  the  light ; 
they  may  be  s^t  out  on  fine  days,  but  must  be 
taken  in  again  in  the  afVemoon. 

If  jacinths. — Those  in  glasses  may  have  a 
email  piece  of  charcoal  put  in  the  water,  which 
keeps  it  fresh,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of 
often  changing  it ;  let  the  water  used  always 
be  rain  water  :  when  frosty  weather  prevails, 
remove  the  glasses  to  a  warmer  part  of  the 
room :  a  little  guano  water  is  beneficial  when 
they  are  in  full  growth,  but  apply  it  clear  and 
weak. 

Myrtles  must  not  have  much  water ;  the 
old  soil  should  be  taken  away  from  the  roots, 
and  fresh  added ;  or,  if  necessary,  they  may 
be  potted,  using  rich  loamy  soil,  well  drained. 

Oranges, — Keep  these  somewhat  warm  and 
close ;  when  commencing  to  grow,  surface  the 
pot  or  tub  with  a  mixture  of  strong  yellow 
loam  and  decomposed  cow-dung. 

Roses, — Pick  off  all  the  decayed  flowers, 
and  shorten  the  flower  shoots  very  moderately. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  shift  them,  using 
rich  loamy  soiL 

Primula  sinensis. — Divest  these  of  all  their 
old  flower  stems,  and  preserve  no  seed  but 
from  the  very  best  sorts ;  stir  up  the  soil  in 
the  pot,  and  water  sparingly ;  propagate  the 
double  flowered  ones  by  dividing  them,  and 
planting  the  slips  as  cuttings. 

Wardian  Cases, — The  chief  element  of  sue-  i 


cess  in  growing  plants  in  these,  consists  in  mak- 
ing a  suitable  selection,  and  introducing  them  at 
the  proper  season;  next  to  this,  stand  arrange- 
ment, and  thorough  cleanliness.  The  plants  most 
suitable  are  such  as  various  annuals,  cacti,  ferns, 
lycopodiums,  and  orchids,  in  general  avoiding 
very  free  and  rapid  growing  kinds.  The 
best  mode  of  arrangement  is,  to  have  in  the 
centre  a  rustic  branch  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  case,  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  ;  to  this 
branch  (or  tree  in  miniature)  the  orchids  may 
be  attached.  The  surface  may,  throughout, 
have  an  irregular  rocky  character,  and  here 
ferns  and  lycopodiums  may  be  planted.  The 
arrangement  of  the  plants  may  of^en  be  changed, 
so  as  to  give  variety.  Thunbergias  are  found 
to  do  admirably  in  these  cases :  sow  a  few 
now  in  a  hot-bed  for  that  purpose.  Cacalias, 
mesembryanthemums,  cacti,  and  similar  plants 
do  pretty  well  in  small  pots,  amongst  soil  con- 
taining lime  rubbish  well  drained.  Lycopo- 
diums and  ferns,  which  are  perhaps  the  best 
suited  of  any,  may  be  increased  by  taking 
off  young  plants,  and  checking  them  by  grow- 
ing them  in  small  pots  with  little  soil ;  they 
then  do  not  get  large ;  the  dwarf  sorts  are 
best;  the  rare  and  beautiful  kinds  should 
have  the  most  conspicuous  places.  Lygodium 
scandens  does  well,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
ramble  amongst  the  orchids.  Orchids  should 
consist  of  the -small  growers;  they  must  be 
attached  to  very  small  blocks,  by  small  wire, 
with  a  little  moss  about  their  roots.  The 
sensitive  plant  which  does  well,  and  has  much 
interest,  should  now  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed, 
preparatory  to  being  placed  in  the  case. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Alpines. — Give  these  more  water  and  air : 
the  most  interesting  and  pretty,  as  Soicijraga 
oppositifolia  with  the  primulas,  may  be  taken 
to  the  green-house  while  in  flower  ;  continue 
covering  at  night  if  the  weather  is  cold ;  the 
pots  may  now  be  taken  out  of  the  material  in 
which  they  are  plunged. 

Annuals. — The  tender  sorts  may  be  sown 
in  heat  any  time  this  month  :  pot  off  into 
small  pots  those  which  were  sown  last  month, 
plunge  them  in  bottom  heat,  and  keep  them 
near  the  glass :  cover  close  at  night  with  mats. 
Half-hardy  ones  may  also  be  sown  now,  in 
heat — ^say  the  middle  of  the  month :  shift  those 
which  have  been  kept  through  the  winter, 
and  keep  them  neatly  staked,  giving  air  slightly 
every  day  by  tilting  the  sashes  behind. 

Half-hardy  Plants  which  have  been  kept 
for  bedding  out,  as  verbenas,  fuchsias,  pelar- 
goniums, &c.,  may,  if  in  cutting  pots,  be 
shifted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  those  now 
in  the  small  pots,  may  be  shifted  to  the  next 
size,  keeping  the  frames  close  after,  for  a  day 
or  so.     The  choicer  sorts  should  be  propa- 
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gated  from  as  much  as  to  secure  a  sufficient 
^  stock,  putting  them  in  silver  sand,  and  giving 
them  a  little  bottom  heat. 

Violets  in  frames,  must  have  plenty  of  air 
>  ;ind  light,  and  moderate  supplies  of  water. 

Hardy  Perennials,  as  pentstemons,  campa- 
nulas, &c.,  kept  in  frames,  should  be  planted 
out  near  Ae  end  of  the  month  ;  cuttings  of  all 
these  may  be  put  in  now,  and  will  produce 
plants  to  flower  in  autumn. 

Forcing  Pit — ^Continue  to  keep  this  filled 
up,  as  the  plants  are  successionallj  taken  away 
for  the  show-house.  The  various  bulhi^,  as 
amaryllids,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  iris,  oxalis, 
Fparaxis,  anemones,  gladiolus,  &c.,  may  all  be 
made  serviceable  now :  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  previous 
to  their  being  put  in  the  heat.  Protect  the 
bulbs  plunged  out  of  doors  from  the  rains  and 
frost,  and  let  them  be  excited  gradually  when 
wanted.  The  other  forcing  plants  will  chiefly 
consist  of  lilacs,  deutzias,  azaleas,  rhododen- 
drons, kalmias,  &c« ;  also,  lily  of  the  valley, 
geraniums,  pinks,  camatioDS,  roses,  &c.  &&, 
most  of  which  would  be  all  the  better  for 
slight  bottom  heat  Keep  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere ;  syringe  with  tobacco  water,  or  fumi- 
gate at  the  first  sight  of  aphis  or  green  fly. 
The  heat  of  the  house  or  pit  may  range  from 
60  to  60  degrees  at  night,  and  from  60  to  75 
by  day,  closing  up  early  with  sun  heat.  The 
whole  of  the  plants  will  be  bettered  by  apply- 
ing weak  liquid  manure  when  growing. 

THE   GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature, — From  40  to  50  degrees  by 
day,  and  35  to  40  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — In  mild  weather  give  air 
plentifully  ;  no  artificial  heat  will  be  required 
to  dry  up  damp,  unless  it  be  very  dull  wea- 
ther ;  continue  to  use  artificial  coverings  at 
night  in  cold  weather,  and  only  when  very 
severe  apply  fire  heat. 

Watering. — ^A  little  more  moisture  will  now 
be  requisite :  look  over  the  individual  plants 
every  day  ;  and  in  watering  give  as  much  as 
will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  be  liable  to  suffer  when  not 
expected.  The  water  must  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house. 

Potting.'^lf  any  of  the  pots  have  before 
been  in  use,  have  them  all  washed  and  tho- 
roughly dried.  Begin  to  shift  those  plants 
which  are  vigorous  growers,  and  in  the  most 
forward  state :  drain  well,  and  cover  the 
drainage  by  a  little  moss  or  turf  to  prevent 
the  soil  mixing  with  the  crocks :  when  the 
roots-  are  matted,  they  must  be  carefully 
loosened,  and  the  ball  of  earth  pierced  to 
admit  water.  The  utmost  care  is  requisite  to 
have  the  soil  filled  into  every  crevice  around 
the  ball,  which  should  be  set  so  deep  in  the 


pot  as  will  admit  of  being  just  covered  io 
shifting. 

Soils. — If  possible  have  all  the  different 
kinds  protected  from  the  rains.  Turn  com- 
posts in  frosty  weather  :  that  most  generally 
useful  is  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  peat  earth  in  eqXial  parts,  with  a  little 
decomposed  cow-dung  and  silver  sand  added  ; 
this  wiU  suit  all  soft-wooded  plants,  as  pe- 
largoniums, fuchsias,  salvias,  &c.  Epacris, 
heaths,  and  the  hard-wooded  things  generally 
require  a  soil  composed  chiefly  of  sandy  peat 
in  a  turfy  state,  adding  in  the  case  of  aza- 
leas, and  such  plants,  a  little  leaf  mould. 

Top  dressing. — Those  plants  which  from 
want  of  accommodation  and  other  causes  may 
not  be  shifted,  must  have  all  the  old  soil  taken 
away  as  far  as  the  roots  will  allow,  and  re^ 
placed  by  fresh  soil  of  a  somewhat  richer 
nature  than  the  plant  usually  requires  when 
shifted,  but  of  the  same  character. 

Insects. — Fumigate,  or  syringe  with  tobacco 
water,  at  the  first  appearance  of  green  fly. 
To  prevent  spotting  or  dirtying  the  plants 
with  the  tobacco  liquid,  syringe  them  first  with 
clean  water. 

AloeSy  and  succulents  generally,  will  require 
but  little  water  ;  on  the  appearance  of  growth 
give  rather  more. 

Agaves,  and  large  succulents,  may  be  shifted 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  excited  into 
growth  ;  they  require  a  rich  soil  and  a  perfect 
drainage.  Sponge  over  the  leaves,  which  are 
a^  to  get  dusty  :  give  them  plenty  of  air. 

Aktromerias.— Give  these  a  little  tepid 
water  as  they  advance,  and  when  mild  admit 
plenty  of  air  to  them,  but  avoid  currents. 

Amaryllis. — Pot  a  few  more  for  succes-? 
sion  :  many  of  them  require  stove  treatmenti 
and  all  are  the  better  for  a  little  warmth : 
those  potted  early  must  have  additional 
water ;  and  those  in  fiower  should  be  kept 
cooler. 

Annuals. — Sow  a  few  in  pots  such  as  schi- 
zanthus,  viscaria,  phlox,  lobelia,  and  other 
showy  kinds,  giving  them  a  slight  botton^ 
heat :  transplant  them  into  small  pots  as  soon 
as  they  are  fairly  grown  ;  keep  them  near  the 
glass,  where  they  may  get  plenty  of  air  in 
mild  weather. 

Azaleas. — Take  a  few  more  into  heat  for 
succession,  and  keep  the  remainder  as  back- 
ward as  possible,  by  placing  thepi  in  a  cold 
shady  situation.  Those  past  bloom  should  be 
shifted  and  taken  into  the  stove  or  vinery, 
where  they  will  be  excited  into  growth,  and 
matured  for  early  forcing :  they  should  have 
peat  soil,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  when  shifted. 

CalceolatHas.  —  If  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  give  them  a  shift  as  often  as  the  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  :  prevent  damage 
from  slugs  and  green  fly,  from  both  of  which 
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tkj  are  Uable  to  sufier.  Keep  the  plants 
larthe  glass^  and.  air  regularly  to  prevent 
tbem  drawing.  Use  a  good  deal  of  turfy 
pdt  when  potting,    and.  ivater  moderately. 

CkmdUas^ — Xhoae  plants  which  are  past 
bbom  should  be  sliifted,  (giving  them  a  soil 
of  kttzn  and  peat,  equal  parts,)  and  put  into  a 
vam  place,  sucli  as  tlie  pit  in  a  vinery. 
Shift  onlj  those  iprhicli.  rcsquire  it,  as  many  do 
vdl  to  be  shifted   onljr  once  in  two  or  three 


Cope  Bulbs,    as    Lxias,    gladiolus,  &c.,   if 
reqaiied  early,  may    l>e    forwarded  by  being 
/AadioAgentlG  hea^  >  the  general  stock  will 
ibestia  a  cold  frame  protected  from  frosts, 
aria  a  greenhouse  on  shelves  near  the  glass. 
Cepkahttu    yalUctM^laris      (New    Holland 
Pitdia  plant), Increase  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture u  the  days   lengthen  ;  and  plant  a  few 
^eoes  of  lyoopodium  around  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  wiudi  most  be  kept  growing  and  clipped. 
CmrariM. — ^Keep    always  cool,  and  give 
plutj  of  pot  room  to    the  larger  specimens  : 
tiiose  wanted  to   flower    early  should  be  con- 
fined to  small  pots,    and    watered  with  liquid 
msiare  when  forming  their  flower  buds  ;  use 

tepid  water. 

Cknf9anthein,%tm^^ Place  these  in  an  open 

and  cool  place,  just    free  from  frost,  giving 
them  a  little  water. 

Croasttlos,    and    allied   plants,    should    be 

kept  at  the  warm    end    of  the  greenhouse : 

^ve  them  a  sniall   shift  into  a  soil  of  peat 

loam  and  leaf  mould,    equal  parts,  adding  a 

Eiik  aiWeT  aand.      The  heads  of  the  young 

Vbnu  win  he  much  improved  by  thinning  out 

the  weak  shoots. 

Ct^ciomens. — ^The  seedlings  should  be  grown 
freely  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  :  the  old 
phnts  may  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
grecsihouse,  and  must  be  regularly  watered. 

Epaeru, —  Those   whose    bloom    is    past 

^KHild  be  well  shortened  back,   and   when 

again  itarted  to  grow,  shifted  into  larger  pots 

in  a  soil  of  sandy  peat  and  a  little  leaf  mould  ; 

they  win  require  very  little  water.     Keep  the 

late  sorts  very  cool,  to  prolong  the  flowering. 

JFudksUu, — Shift    the   early  started  ones 

into   a  good  sized  pot,  using  equal  parts  of 

kmn,  leaf  mould,    and  decomposed  manure, 

with  a  little  sand  :  thin  out  the  irregular  and 

crowded  shoots,  and  where  the  branches 

scanty,    stop  the    young  shoots ;   train 

with  one  leading  stem.      Cuttings  will 

now  strike  readily  in  a  little  bottom  heat ; 

do  not  top  the  cuttings. 

Gontpholobiums,  and  other  tender  creepers, 
must  be  kept  regularly  tied  in  ;  it  is  not  advi- 
sable to  tie  too  early,  as  the  young  shoots  get 
deformed ;  allow  them  to  ramble  a  little  and 
thin  the  weak  shoots. 

HawarthUu. — Keep  these  rather  dry  ;  stir 


up  the  soil  and  renew  the  surface :  a  thin 
layer  of  white  sand  on  the  surface  looks  neat 

Leschenatdtias. — Put  these  where  they  will 
have  plenty  of  light,  and  no  confined  damp,  • 
such  as  on  one  of  the  high  shelves :  tie  down 
the  shoots  so  as  to  form  handsome  bushes. 

Lilium  japonicum. — Keep  still  in  a  cool 
frame ;  air  freely,  but  free  them  from  any 
cold  winds.  Water  must  be  increased  as  they 
advance  in  growth. 

Mignonette. — Set  the  pots  in  a  light  and 
dry  part  of  the  house,  and  water  carefully.  If 
successional plants  are  scarce,  the  same  end  may 
be  attained  by  stopping  a  few  of  the  plants. 

New  Holland  Plants,  as  acada,  hovea,  &a, 
should  successionally  be  brought  into  bloom 
by  aid  of  a  little  extra  heat :  give  them  more 
water  and  stop  any  strong  rank  shoots,  so  as 
to  balance  the  plants :  shift  those  past  flower- 
ing, using  a  soil  of  peat  and  loam,  with  sand. 

Oranges, — Shift  those  requiring  it  into  a 
soil  of  strong  loam  :  thin  out  the  shoots  of 
those  lately  cut  back ;  and  the  shabby  look- 
ing plants  should  now  be  cut  in,  and  put 
where  they  will  get  a  little  at  the  roots,  as 
well  as  the  .branches. 

Oxalis. — Keep  these  at  the  warm  end,  and 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  the  late  ones  may  be 
kept  in  a  cool  frame. 

Pelargoniums. — ^Persevere  in  covering  up 
at  night,  if  the  weather  is  cold.  Shift  those 
wanted  to  bloom  in  June  and  July  without 
delay ;  the  soil  must  be  one  half  loam,  the 
remainder  equal  parts  of  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand  ;  continue 
airing  regularly.  Those  for  blooming  early 
should  remain  unshifted,  and  must  be  kept  well 
watered,  using  a  little  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally. The  young  plants  kept  in  store 
pots  must  now  be  potted  singly  ;  they  should 
be  stopped,  and  then  allow  their  leading 
shoots  to  grow,  which  when  at  the  third  joint 
must  be  stopped  again  ;  these  will  make  fine 
plants  to  bloom  in  autumn. 

Primulas. — Give  larger  supplies  of  water ; 
save  the  seed  of  the  improved  sorts,  and  keep 
all  free  of  dead  leaves,  and  such  of  the  seed 
pods  as  are  not  wanted. 

Protean,  JBanksias,  and  DryandraSy  must 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  rather  more  water. 
When  potted,  which  should  be  done  with  care, 
give  them  free  loam  with  a  little  sandy  peat 

Rhododendrons. — Remove  those  in  bloom 
to  the  conservatory  ;  those  which  are  past, 
put  in  a  house  where  they  will  get  a  little 
heat  to  cause  them  to  grow,  and  ripen  their 
buds  early ;  bring  on  the  others  gradually. 
Plants  from  the  open  ground  may  be  lifted 
for  forcing. 

Roses. — Those  for  early  bloom  must  have 
a  little  heat ;  fumigate  at  the  first  appearance 
of  green  fly. 
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jSo/tHOf.— Keep  those  oool  which  will  be 
wanted  fcHT  late  blo<Hning :  the  young  plants 
must  bekept  growing,  and  shifted  into  rich  soil. 

Stapelias.'^Allow  these  to  remain  unwa- 
iered  except  in  dry  weather,  when  they 
should  have  a  little. 

TVo^o^Mfiw.*— Look  over  these  every  day, 
and  give  a  pr(^)er  direction  to  the  young, 
sbootfl^  so  as  to  have  the  trellis  equally  covered 
all  over :  they  must  be  freely  but  carefully 
watered. 

THE  CONSERVATORY. 

Temperature. — Prom  50  to  60  degrees  by 
day,  and  45  degrees  at  night ;  5  degrees  over 
or  under  will  not  materially  affect  the  plants. 

Ventilation, — Admit  air  chiefly  at  the  top, 
and  more  freely,  but  avoid  currents ;  if 
admitted  at  the  front,  let  it  not  be  by  opening 
the  sashes  directly  opposite  those  open  at  the  top. 

Watering. — ^Keep  all  the  plants  near  the 
pipes  or  flues,  (and  indeed  where  there  is  any 
heat,)  well  supplied,  as  they  are  liable  to 
sufler  from  drought.  The  plants  will  gene- 
rally require  additional  water  ;  but  it  must  be 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  Those 
which  are  planted  out,  may  have  a  second 
watering,  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Examine  the  soil  six  inches  down,  and  ascer- 
tain its  real  state. 

Arrangement — Continue  to  re-arrange  the 
plants  once  a  week  ;  remove  the  flowering 
plants  as  they  get  shabby  to  their  respective 
departments  to  be  shifted,  and  put  into  heat  to 
make  wood  and  buds  for  the  following  season. 

Insects. — Those  plants  which  are  planted 
out,  must,  when  infested,  be  syringed  with 
tobacco  liquor  a  good  deal  reduced,  taking 
care  flrst  to  have  the  plant  syringed  with  pure 
water.  l*hose  in  pots,  as  roses,  cinerarias, 
&c.,  should  be  put  into  a  close  pit  and  fumi- 
gated. The  scale  and  mealy  bug  must  be  got 
rid  of  if  possible ;  syringing  with  very  warm 
water  will  generally  kill  the  latter,  and  brush- 
ing with  soot  and  soap  water  will  remove  the 
former. 

Soils. — Those  plants  which  grew  strongly 
last  year,  may  have  exhausted  the  soil ;  it  will 
be  well  therefore  that  those  which  are  vigo- 
rous growers  should  be  looked  at,  and  the 
exhausted  soil  removed,  and  replaced  by  some 
of  better  quality,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plant. 

Routine. — ^Remove  all  decayed  leaves  and 
the  fading  blooms,  and  sweep  out  every 
morning,  taking  care  to  damp  the  floor  first, 
to  prevent  dust  arising. 

THE   PLANT   STOVE. 

Temperature. — From  60  to  70  degrees  by 
day  ;  and  from  55  to  60  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Admit  air  increasingly,  but 
still  with  caution ;  shut  up  early,  and  allow 


the  temperature  to  rise  to  75  degrees  with  sua. 
heat. 

Water. — The  amount  of  water  may  also  be 
slightly  increased,  yet  it  must  be  given  very 
moderately  to  plants  recently  shifted  ;  give 
slight  syringings  in  the  morning  if  the  weather 
is  bright,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Potting. — ^Look  over  the  whole  carefully  ; 
and  re-pot  those  whose  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  also  those  which  have  imperfect 
drainage  and  sour  unhealthy  soil ;  keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days  after  shifting.  All  soft- 
wooded  plants,  as  clerdendrons,  salvias,  &c«, 
require  a  richer  soil  and  larger  shifts  than  such. 
as  ixoras,  and  the  hard-wooded  plants. 

Soils. — It  is  a  common  practice  to  have  all 
soils  mixed  up  and  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  frosts,  &c.  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  under  cover, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  is  previously 
mixed. 

Insects.^^I(  possible  check  them  at  their 
first  appearance,  and  prevent  their  increase  as 
much  as  possible  by  sponging  over  with  dean 
water  the  foliage  of  those  plants  which  are  dusty. 

Achimenes. — ^Put  a  few  of  the  store  pots, 
(which  will  be  full  of  tubers)  into  heat,  and 
pot  the  young  plants  when  grown  about  an 
inch  long  ;  put  them  into  various  sized  pots, 
pans,  or  baskets  ;  for  large  specimens  plant 
eight  or  ten  tubers  in  a  patch,  somewhat 
near  together  in  the  centre  of  the  pot ;  water 
sparingly  at  first. 

AUamandOy  Beauvnontioj  and  the  strong 
growing  creepers,  should,  if  necessary,  be 
shifted  into  a  soil  of  equal  parts  peat  and  loam, 
adding  a  little  sand  and  leaf  mould ;  those 
which  are  to  be  trained  on  a  trellis,  should 
have  them  immediately  applied. 

AlpiniaSy  Hedychium^  and  other  reedy 
plants  now  in  a  growing  state,  will  require  to 
be  shifted ;  give  them  a  little  bottom  beat, 
and  as  they  advance  in  growth,  increase  the 
supply  of  water. 

AphelandraSf  Justicias,  Suellias,  &c— 
Many  of  these  being  now  past  bloom,  can  be 
cut  partially  back,  and  increased  by  cuttings  ; 
those  kept  for  later  flowering  may  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  or  they  can  be  improved  by 
applying  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week.  Pot  off  the  cuttings  put  in  last  month, 
and  when  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  top  them  to  make  them  bushy  plants. 

Begoniax. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  full  stock  of  the  tuberous  rooted  sorts  may 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  a  light  but  rich 
soil,  and  placed  where  they  will  have  a  gentle 
bottom  heat.  A  few  of  the  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  sorts  may  be  excited,  but  others  must . 
remain  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  rest,  receiving  \ 
very  little  water. 

IJurcJiellias. — Put  a  few  of  those  which  have 
been  kept  cool,  into  heat,  and  keep  them  moist 
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CaeH. — Cxcite  theee  gradnally  and  in  suc- 
nmxiL  Shift  those  -which  require  it,  but 
tkj  will  Uoom  more  freely  if  rather  stinted : 
It  tbe  mne  time,  to  have  good  specimens  they 
m^  be  shifted  eiad  put  in  a  rich  sdl.  Where 
^a&a  have  heen  pat  on,  keep  the  moss 
mztdthem  in  a  danap  state,  until  they  are 
nited. 

CittManoniMnt,  (Cinnamon  tree).  —  The 
kiltfay  plants  witli  pots  full  of  roots  may  be 
Aahoi  into  larger  pots,  and  may  have  a  little 
brttom  heat,  and  be  kept  elose  for  a  few  days  : 
if  not  healUij,  re-pot  them  into  the  same  size 
cr  a  gQiailer  pot,  using  a  turfy  open  compost 
^  equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  and  also  give 
them  a  little  bottom  heat. 

Oerodendrans^ — Cat  down  the  old  stems 
to  three  or  four  eyes  ;  shake  away  the  old 
esA,  and  pot  them  anew  in  fresh  and  rich  soil. 
Sttdlhigs  from  aatanan  sown  seed,  should  be 
potted  off.  Thej  must  all  have  plenty  of  heat, 
li^t,  and  room,   and  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Ounfrtri. — ^These  must  be  well  cleaned, 
poned,  and  neatly  tied  in  ;  the  young  shoots 
m  net  the  better  for  being  tied  in  too  early. 

Datmras, — ^E^cite  a  few  of  the  rested 
pha^  and  propagate  from  the  single  eyes  ; 
cr  pot  cattings  of  two  or  three  eyes  each, 
ngly,  ia  foar-inch  pots ;  if  placed  in  heat 
Ag^  will  soon  root,  and  may  then  be  shifted 

EnfUffrina* — Thin  out  the  shoots  of  those 
started  early  to  three  or  four  ;  the  thinnings 
make  excellent  cuttings,  when  a  few  inches 
long  ;  bring  more  plants  into  heat,  and  train 
•ome  with  a  single  stem. 

JSkpAor&fOS.-— Remove  those  in  flower  to 
fSb^  eool  end  of  the  house,  where  they  will 
retain  their  bloom  much  longer.  Propagate 
young  plants  of  E.fulgenSy  and  keep  them 
dwarf  and  bushy,  by  stopping  them  in  due 


Ferns  maj  now  be  looked  over  and  many 
will  require  shifting :  use  a  soil  of  loam  and 
leaf  moold,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand  ;  they 
reqniie  a  humid  dose  atmosphere*  Sow 
the  seeds  (spores)  under  a  bell  glass,  scatter- 
ing them  over  rough  lumps  of  peat  soil,  and 
set  the  pots  in  feeders  of  water  ;  they  will  re- 
qnire  no  other  watering  nor  covering.  The 
water  fern  (EUBhoearpm  oleraceus)  must  be 
kept  Tery  moist:  it  is  best  raised  from  seeds 
aanaslly. 

Oardemas. — Put  a  few  into  a  pit  where 
there  is  a  good  bottom  heat ;  they  must  not 
have  much  water,  and  the  atmosphere  must 
be  kept  moist  and  congenial 

OegneraSj  OloxiniaSy  &c. — Those  started 
early  must  have  a  shift,  shaking  away  all  the 
exhausted  soil ;  place  a  few  more  in  heat :  those 
in  a  resting  state  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffe 
from  cold  or  damp. 
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Stppeastrumi^CrinumSf  and  PancratiwM. 
— Those  showing  signs  of  growth  should  be 
re-potted  in  fresh  soil,  and  put  in  a  warm  and 
light  place :  allow  those  which  are  resting  to 
get  a  little  dry  gradually. 

Hydrangeas. — Supply  lai^ly  with  water, 
also  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  ;  bring  in  a 
few  more  plants  for  succession. 

IpomoBca. — Sow  the  seeds  in  a  hot  bed,  to 
be  potted  off  eariy :  give  the  establislied  plants 
a  slight  pruning. 

Ixoras. — Plunge  in  a  dung  or  bark  bed 
near  the  glass.  When  the  pot  is  nigh  filled 
with  roots,  shift  them,  using  a  soil  of  three 
parts  peat,  and  one  of  loam,  with  a  Mttle  silver 
sand. 

Jasmines^  Randdetias^  Brunfdtuu^  &&,  in 
a  flowering  state,  should  have  good  supplies 
of  water :  thin  and  tie  out  the  shoots  of  those 
wanted  for  specimens. 

Liantanas  will  require  very  little  water : 
those  beginning  to  grow  will  furnish  cuttings 
for  propagation,  and  these  will  mi^e  fine 
{^ants  ;  or  they  are  useful  for  bedding  out  for 
flowering  in  autumn,  and  may  be  treated  pre- 
cisely as  verbenas,  only  they  require  peat, 
or  bog  mould. 

Luculia  gratisgima. — Those  struck  last 
month  should  be  potted  as  early  as  possible 
into  a  soil  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sandy  peat : 
continue  to  propagate  young  plants  if  re- 
quired. 

Lycopodium. — Give  these  plenty  of  mois- 
ture ;  put  the  finer  sorts  in  a  light  situation. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  prevent  their  suflering 
from  accumuLated  damp,  to  plant  them  in  a 
pot  inverted  within  another,  the  inverted  one 
being  filled  previously  with  soil  and  potsherds, 
and  the  hole  at  the  bottom  so  enlarged,  as  to 
leave  room  to  insert  the  plant ;  in  this  case,  a 
few  plants  may  also  be  inserted  around  the 
edge  of  the  outside  pot:  this  plan  may  be 
adopted  to  produce  a  large  mass  in  a  short 
time. 

Malvax^ous  plants, — Sow  more  seeds  of 
the  annual  kinds  of  hibiscus ;  pot  off  those  sovm 
last  month.  The  shrubby  sorts  must  be  dressed, 
potted,  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed ;  others 
may  do  without  plunging. 

Manettias  and  other  tender  climbers  must 
be  carefully  watered  ;  shift  them  into  fresh 
soil  as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  and  provide 
trellis  and  stakes  of  sufficient  size. 

Melastomas,'^lLhQ  late  shifted  ones  must 
be  kept  growing,  and  moderately  watered  at 
first :  the  others  may  be  shifted  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

MelO'CacH  must  still  be  kept  moderately 
dry :  those  most  forward,  may  be  shifted  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  into  a  soil  of  sandy 
loam,  brick  rubbish,  and  a  little  leaf  mould. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plants.) — These  may 
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now  be  kept  more  moist,  the  pots  maj  stand 
in  water.  Plant  lycopodiums  around  the  pot, 
they  give  the  plant  a  more  lively  appearance. 

Neriums  must  still  be  kept  very  cool ;  the 
green-house  will  suit  them ;  but  when  wanted 
to  grow,  thej  must  be  put  in  heat,  and  have 
plenty  of  water  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

Nymph4Bas  (Water-lilies)  and  other  large 
aquatics  delight  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
should  now  be  shifted  :  increase  the  heat,  and 
fill  up  the  tanks,  applying  tepid  water  ;  keep 
them  clean,  and  the  pot  in  which  they  grow 
always  covered  with  water. 

Palms, — Increase  the  temperature  and 
moisture ;  syringe  frequently,  taking  care  to 
apply  the  water  as  gently  as  a  fine  shower, 
and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 

Polianthes  (Tuberose). — Keep  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  giving  no  water  until  they  show 
signs  of  growth. 

Thunhergias, — ^Pot  off  those  sown  last 
month;  and  when  they  commence  to  run, 
•have  them  staked ;  shift  the  old  plants,  and 
have  the  trellises  or  stakes  put  to  them  early ; 
sow  a  few  more  seeds  this  month  ;  these  re- 
quire a  moist  atmosphere. 

Vinc€U, — The  old  plants  should  have  fresh 
soil  composed  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  adding 
a  little  loam  and  sand ;  give  them  a  little  bot- 
tom heat,  and  when  in  vigorous  growth,  top 
the  shoots  to  produce  a  uniform  head. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature. — The  warm  or  Indian  house 
from  60  to  70  degrees  by  day ;  55  to  60  de- 
grees at  night  The  cool  or  Mexican  house 
from  5  to  10  degrees  lower.  In  dull  weather, 
the  lowest  temperature  should  be  adopted, 
and  when  sunny,  the  highest. 

Ventilation, — The  sashes  need  not  be  opened 
except  in  very  sunny  weather,  and  then  a 
little  in  the  forenoon  :  cover  up  at  night  with 
mats,  and  should  the  weather  prove  stormy, 
the  sides  of  the  house  may  be  kept  covered 
until  April. 

Watering, — Those  which  are  to  be  shifted 
must  be  allowed  to  get  rather  dry  ;  indeed 
little  or  no  water  at  the  roots  will  be  required ; 
increase  the  moisture  as  the  light  and  heat 
advance,  and  syringe  occasionally. 

Insects, — It  is  always  necessary  to  take 
means  to  destroy  these,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  should  be  resorted  to  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance: if  possible,  check  them  instantly, 
and  it  will  greatly  facilitate  this  to  go  round 
with  a  candle  at  night,  so  as  to  observe  their 
movements  ;  they  are  particularly  injurious  to 
the  young  growing  shoots  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Potting, — Those  which  are  showing  signs 
of  growth,  may  be  shifted.  It  is  usual  when 
tjsing  the  common  pots,  to  half  fill  them  with 


drainage,  and  also  to  mix  with  the  material 
used  as  soil,  pieces  of  broken  brick  or  char- 
coal. Those  on  blocks,  and  in  baskets,  must 
also  be  shifted  by  placing  them  on  and  ia 
others  of  larger  dimensions. 

Form  of  Baskets. — The  best  is  that  of  an 
irregular  round  outline,  made  of  any  crooked 
and  knotty  mood^  as  the  oak,  though  both  the 
square  and  the  inverted  cone  forms,  as  well 
as  the  wire  baskets,  may  be  sometimes  em- 
ployed. The  former  are  as  yet  little  known, 
and  less  in  use,  but  they  have  a  more  natural 
appearance,  and  are  so  much  the  more  beauti- 
ful. It  is  necessary,  whatever  material  be 
used,  to  see  that  it  is  quite  clean,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  charring  the  blocks  and  boiling  the 
knotty  chats  before  using,  is  commendable  in 
this  light,  llie  bamboo  cane  is  excellent  for 
making  baskets,  for  its  durability  ;  and  cork 
and  willow  blocks  are  recommended.  In  cer- 
tain situations,  perhaps  a  large  rustic  branch 
might  be  introduced ;  and  those  which  delight 
on  blocks,  as  the  phalnnopsis,  might  be  con- 
veniently placed  upon  it. 

Plants  in  Flower. — Although  these  plants 
will  retain  their  bloom  much  longer  in  a  cool 
atmosphere,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main any  longer  than  is  compatible  with  the 
future  welfare  of  the  plant :  after  the  bloom 
is  past,  they  must  be  dressed,  and  again  re- 
turned to  their  place  of  growth,  taking  care 
to  place  them  in  a  cooUsh  situation  at  first, 
and  inure  them  again  by  degrees. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Weeds. — No  weeds  should  be  suffered  to 
grow  either  on  the  cultivated  ground,  the 
walks,  or  the  spare  comers  of  the  garden,  nor 
yet  in  the  soil  along  with  potted  plants  ; 
they  should  be  hoed  or  pulled  up,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Above  aU, 
they  should  never  be  suffered  to  perfect  and 
shed  their  seeds.  The  roots  of  perennial  weeds 
should  be  thoroughly  extracted,  for  in  most 
instances,  every  little  scrap  left  will  grow, 
and  thus  the  evil  would  become  aggravated 
by  imperfectly  removing  them.  Always  re- 
member, that  where  weeds  appear  among  cul- 
tivated plants,  they  are  robbing  them ;  if  they 
grow  on  the  walks,  their  appearance  is  un- 
tidy :  if  they  are  allowed  to  flourish  in  spare, 
out-of-the-way  corners,  they  are  likely  thence 
to  become  disseminated  over  the  whole  garden. 

The  genuineness  of  seeds  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  all  garden  cultivators:  spurious 
seeds  are  neither  so  productive  as  genuine 
ones  of  good  kinds,  nor  can  the  regular  seasons 
of  the  crops  be  so  well  depended  on.  It  is  always 
most  profitable  to  grow  the  best  varieties  of 
every  kind  of  vegetable  fruit  or  flower,  and  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  good  articles,  which  are 
generally  to  be  had  of  respectable  dealers. 
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CONIFERS— The 
fma,  Ltmunu  (the  Pine). — The  dertra- 
lin  of  this  name  is  donbtful ;  probably  from 
tk  Greek  root  pion,  fiignifying  fatty  matier, 
■ktieafiimiahing  the  pitch,  tar,  &c.|  of  com- 
>ne;  or,  u  Dr.  Theii  thinka,  from  the 
^^paorpen,  a  moantain  or  rock,  whence 
th  Ultle  Apeniiinea,  the  Fennine  Alps,  &c. 
^  Gallic  jMiHvidden  means  a  moantun  tree, 
■1  tfu  Biaj  eertainty  be  considered  as  a  good 
U  tor  die  generic  name. 

"  Leawet  in  pain. 
*.  Seaks   of  cones   truncate   at   apex   or 
blunt  at  gammiL 

Pimi  ighiettrii,  Lionmu  (wood  Pine,  or 
^Mdi  Ta). — This  species  has  two  leaves 
n  eadi  ihnth,  but  in  the  yonng  ptUit  the 
lont  eome  out  nnglj.  When  full  grown, 
>k(7  ire  from  two  to  three  inches  ft  length, 
tf  I  light  blniah- green  colour,  concave  or 
^'/^  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  side,  and  of 
VBM  the  reverse  on  the  nnder.  lite  buds 
naboMhalf  an  inch  long,  blaQtly  pointed,  of 
>)nmt-Ted  colour,  but,  in  same  instances, 
■kilatA  witk  wwa.  Flowers  erect,  the 
"■!■  agpcgati^  aidpliar  coloared,  and  soon 
"■nwoated  bjr  a  branch  :  females  solitary,  of 
■  pVT^  and  green  colour.  Cones,  when  full 
P**n,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  of 
ifcqi  green,  but  when  exposed  to  frost  they 
^"rane  white.  The  seeds  are  brown  and 
^-foloared.  A  natire  of  the  elevated 
'''^'em  diitriets  of  Scotland,  where  it  attains 
""fie  of  600  years,  or  more. 

^  tLig  Fine  forms  the  most  valnable  tree 
t>  Btnkind  throughout  Britain,  it  demands  a 


PiNtJS,  OR  PiME  Tree. 
longer  notice  and  description  than  the  others. 
The  species  enjoys  a  wide  geographical  range, 
growing  almost  everywhere,  being  found  in 
abundance  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  crowning  the  heights,  and  filling 
the  valleys,  in  every  description  of  clime, 
losing  and  retaining  its  vigorous  appearance, 
according  to  the  situation  which  it  may  happen 
to  flSect,  yet  admirably  bearing  out  its  dia- 
racter  of  being  a  true  denizen  of  the  world. 
But  though  thus  widely  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  eartti,  its  proper  seat  is  on  the 
mountains  vast  and  rude.  This^is  certainty 
nature's  distribution  of  the  species,  and  though 
it  majr  grow  on  the  hot  savannahs  of  India,  it 
is  as  much  out  of  its  element  in  such  situa- 
fionS,  as  the  osier  is  when  placed  on  the  bleak 
hiU-lop.  In  warm  countries,  where  the  tem- 
perature rises  above  a  certain  degree,  the 
compound  of  the  juices  becomes  deranged, 
and  the  oil  which  pervades  its  bark,  flies  off  in 
the  shape  of  vapour.  All  such  timber,  there- 
fore, is  deficient  in  hardness  and  durability  ; 
a  fact  which  may  be  tested  even  in  this 
country  by  any  one  who  has  plantations  on 
two  sides  of  a  hill,  the  timber  on  tbe  southern 
exposure  being  rather  softer  than  that  pro- 
duced on  the  northern  side. 

Properly  speaking,  this  pine  has  no  com- 
munion whatever  with  other  trees  having 
broad  leaves.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  found 
alone,  delighting  in  light  sandy  places,  with 
dry  sfaattery  bottoms,  or  even  in  a  substratum 
of  rock.  Viewed  in  such  a  situation,  the  tree 
is  a  tall,  towering  object,  not  soon  dying  down, 
and  affording  tbe  best  of  timber. 
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The  varieties  of  this  tree  are  very  nuiner-  ' 
ous,  hut  few  of  them  are  worth  much  notice 
except  P,  tylvestris  horizontalisy  or  the  red- 
wooded  Highland  Pine  of  Scotland,  which  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  species  itself. 
It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  common 
tree  by  its  smooth  and  red  bark ;  by  its 
suddenly  diverging  into  innumerable  thick 
branches  like  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  and  in 
old  age  somewhat  resembling  the  boki  and 
rigid  figure  of  the  oak.  The  safest  criterion, 
however,  by  which  we  can  judge  oi  the 
variety  is  by  the  cones.  "  By  their  fVuit  ye 
shall  know  them.*'  The  appearance  and 
length  of  the  spicula  leading  to  a  distinction, 
is  deceitful,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with 
considerable  caution.  The  cones  of  the  true 
Highland  Pine  are  much  smaller  and  rounder 
than  those  of  the  common  tree,  having,  when 
compared  with  the  others,  an  appearance  of 
stuntedness,  as  if  the  tree  which  bore  them 
had  been  in  ill  health  all  the  summer.  The 
trees  of  the  variety  do  not  bear  one-fourth  of 
the  quantity  of  cones  found  on  the  species  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  nurserymen  go  on  propa- 
gating that  kind  which  they  can  the  more 
readily  procure.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  red-wooded  tree  is  the 
original  and  true  Scotch  Pine,  but  as  the 
other  one  bears  seed  in  such  quantities  it  has 
been,  in  most  cases,  resorted  to,  because,  as 
alreaifdy  observed,  the  cones  can  be  had  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate. 

It  would  be  difficult  te  say  too  much  in  re- 
commending the  hard«>wooded  tree  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  common  soft-wooded  variety, 
which,  compared  with  the  other,  is  but  a 
worthless  castaway.  It  will  be  readily  ad< 
mitted  that  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  hus- 
bandry, it  is  of  great  importance  to  lay  down 
even  an  annual  crop  with  seed  of  a  pure 
variety  and  kind,  which  has  not  become  in 
any  respect  degenerate.  Of  how  much  greater 
consequence  is  it,  therefore^  to  exercise  every 
care  in  securing  the  genuineness  of  a  crop 
destined  for  the  growth  of  fifly,  or  perhaps  a 
hundred  years.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  timber  of  the  Highland  Pine, 
when  situated  near  shipping  places,  is  fre- 
quently sold  in  large  quantities  at  from  1«.  6(L 
to  1«.  8ii.,  whilst  that  of  the  common  variety 
fetches  at  most  from  6d,  to  lOci.  a  cubic-foot — 
the  best  of  all  proofs  of  the  preference  it  com- 
mands in  that  quarter,  and  its  great  superio- 
rity over  the  other  as  a  timber  tree. 

Keeping  the  better  variety  in  view,  there- 
fore, the  properties  and  uses  of  the  species  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  timber  shipped 
at  the  ports  of  Riga,  Dantzic,  Memel,  and 
Petersburg,  are  chiefly  of  the  Scotch  Pine. 
The  longest  and  best  masts  received  from 
those  ports  are  of  the  same  tree.  An  immense 


majority  of  the  deals  and  joists  used  in  house 
carpentry,  are  also  of  this  description  of  wood  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  select  any 
piece  of  work,  where  wood  is  required,  where 
this  species  of  timber  is  not  to  be  found.  It 
is  used  as  posts  and  rails  for  fencing,  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  in 
raising  out-buildings,  for  ladders,  scaffolding, 
doors,  windows,  tables,  and  chairs.  Without 
it,  rural  and  domestic  comforts  and  conve- 
nieaces  would  have  been  a  century  behind  the 
almost  perfect  state  in  which  we  find  them  in 
the  present  day.  For  fuel,  the  wood  of  this 
tree  is  eminenUy  suited.  In  this  respect  it  has 
been,  and  is,  a  great  ameliorator  of  the  cold  and 
wintry  north,  shedding  a  happy  gleam  around 
the  fire-side  of  many  a  mountaineer .  It  is  also 
used  extensively  in  its  living  state,  to  abate 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  experienced  in 
elevated  districts  throughout  Britain,  either 
by  planting  it  alone  in  the  shape  of  a  hedge  or 
fence,  or  by  placing  it  in  belts  or  strips.  Its 
resinous  products  must  not  be  forgotten. 
These  are  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  The 
roots  of  this  tree,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
are  split  up  into  thin  pieces  resembling  laths, 
which  are  used  by  the  Highlanders  of  Soot- 
land  instead  of  candles.  They  afford  a  toler- 
able light,  but  require  almost  constaat  atten- 
tion. 

Many  writers  on  trees  have  set  down  this 
pine  as  a  sombre,  uninteresting  object,  devoid 
of  all  merit  as  an  omamentid  plants  and  fit 
only  for  the  recesses  of  the  forest  Unluckily, 
a  great  many  of  those  who  have  published 
treatises  on  trees  have  been  sadly  deficient  in 
the  imaginative^  and  have  had,  in  reality,  no 
eye  for  anything  akin  to  the  picturesque. 
The  truth  i9,  several  of  them  have  risen  from 
that  class  who  have  been  accustomed  all  their 
lives,  hatchet  in  hand,  to  cut  up  brushwoodt  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  pine, — that  pine  which  has  been  noticed 
in  undying  strains  by  Yirgil,  Ovid,  Horace, 
Statitts,  Catullus,  and  all  the  masters  of  anti- 
quity,— so  that  by  force  of  habit  our  modem 
men  of  taste  have  been  led  to  associate  it  with 
all  that  is  mean  and  common.  We  forgive 
them.  Viewed  on  its  native  hills,  there  is  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  antiquit}*^,  a  solemn  and 
solitary  beauty  about  this  species  of  pine,  that 
renders  it,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  of 
any  of  the  cone-bearing  tribe.  In  spring-time, 
it  is  true,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  gay  drar 
pery  of  the  birch,  or  in  the  soft  apparel  of  the 
poplar,  but  as  a  grand  and  striking  object,  il 
has  its  worshippers,  dingy  and  funereal  though 
it  be  called.  To  have  a  right  estimate  of  its 
character,  however,  it  must  be  seen  holding 
converse  with  the  storm  on  the  solitary  heights 
of  Braemar,  Abemethy,  and  Caimgorm— the 
Lebanons  of  our  island — ^where  it  has  grown 
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in  an  unbroken  line  of  Buccession  sinoe  the 
dajs  of  the  flood. 

The  Scotch  pine  is  always  raised  from  seeds. 
The  cones  which  contain  them  are  gathered 
about  Christmas  time,  after  the  frost  has  ope- 
rated upon  them  so  as  to  change  their  colour 
to  a  greyish  white,  when  they  are  said  to  be 
ripe ;  for  if  coHected  when  green,  they  will 
not  open  without  being  subjected  to  a  degree 
of  heal  which  would  destroy  the  vegetatiTO 
power  of  the  seeds.  The  safest  way  of  treat- 
ing the  cones  is  to  expose  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  but  where  large  quantities  are  re- 
quired this  plan  is  tedious  in  the  extreme. 
Those  who  collect  cones  in  order  to  supply 
ethers  with  seeds,  invariably  place  the  cones 
upon  a  kiln,  and  subject  them  to  a  gentle  fire, 
turning  over  the  cones  8evei*al  times  in  a  day, 
until  they  have  aU  expanded.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  seeds  will  fall  out,  and  what 
remain  in  the  eones  may  be  separated  from 
them  by  sifting  with  a  wide  sieve.  They 
should  then  be  spread  about  six  inches  deep 
upon  an  uneven  day  floor,  and  rubbed  with 
the  feet  until  the  wings  are  detached.  Afler 
this  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  usual 
cleaning  process^  as  is  done  with  other  seeds, 
and  kept  in  a  diy  loft  till  required.  The  time 
for  sowing  the  seeds  is  the  middle  of  April ; 
and  in  order  to  insure  a  full,  close  crop^  a  free 
sandy  loam  should  be  selected  on  which  to  sow 
them.  Many  crops  of  this  tree  are  entirely 
ruined  by  being  sown  in  soil  which  gets 
crusted  or  baked  by  sunshine,  because  the 
tender  sprouts  cannot  penetrate  through  the 
surface  usually  formed  on  retentive  ground. 
The  depth  of  covering  required  for  these 
seeds  is  about  quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  on 
particularly  light  land  it  may  be  safely  in- 
creased to  half  an  inch.  In  the  seed-beds, 
the  plants  should  remain  eighteen  months, 
when  they  should  be  transplanted  (in  the 
month  of  October)  into  nursery  lines  nine 
inches  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  plants 
in  the  lines  about  two  inches  apart.  Nursery- 
men, it  is  true,  place  the  plants  much  closer 
than  is  here  recommended,  but  when  so 
treated,  they  are  often  found  deficient  in  those 
side  branches  which  are  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental, and  which  give  that  stockiness  so 
requisite  to  plants  when  placed  in  exposed 
cituationSk  They  may  remain  in  the  lines 
either  one  or  two  years,  but  it  will  be  always 
found  advisable  to  plant  them  out  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain  the  year  after  they 
have  been  removed  in  the  nursery,  the  roots 
being  then  a  thick  mass  of  fine  fibres. 

The  mode  of  planting  this  pine  will  depend 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  For  this  tree, 
it  is  quite  impracticable,  as  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  attempt  trenching  or  ploughing  up  large 
tracts  of  waste  land,  as  some  arboricultural 


writers  have  recommended.  In  all  eases, 
where  the  heath  does  not  exceed  five  or  six 
inches,  the  plants  may  be  at  once  inserted 
with  a  miniature  spade,  or  planting  iron,  as  it 
is  called,  placing  the  plants  at  about  four  feet 
apart  from  each  other.  Kank  furze,  broom^ 
kc.y  must  be  uprooted ;  and  in  cases  whero 
the  heath  is  tall,  it  should  be  burned  a  few 
years  previous  to  planting.  If  the  peat  soil 
on  the  surface  of  the  land  is  more  than  four 
inches  thick,  the  plants  will  succeed  but  indif- 
ferently. It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  a 
labourer,  with  a  mattock,  should  precede  the 
planter,  skimming  off  the  peat  with  one  end  ; 
and  bringing  up  the  subsoil  with  tlie  other. 
The  best  time  to  plant  the  Scotch  pine  is  in 
the  month  of  September,  because  then  the 
young  trees  furnish  themselves  with  roots  in 
their  new  situation  before  the  winter  comes 
on.     This  fact  admits  of  no  dispute. 

The  after  management  of  a  pine  wood  ia 
one  of  the  nicest  operations  which  the  forester 
has  to  think  of.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
the  delicately  organized  structure,  beautifully 
furnished  on  all  sides  with  branches  and  leaves, 
which  are  the  life  agents  of  the  tree.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  know  that  the  timber-mer* 
chant  cares  not  for  branches,  and  that  he  must 
have  a  clear,  clean,  trunk.  The  plan,  there- 
fore, is  to  plant  the  trees  so  close  to  one  an* 
other  that  their  proximity  will  discourage  and 
prevent  any  strong  lateral  brunches,  whiUt  the 
renK>val  of  the  weak  ones  can  have  no  hurtful 
eflect  upon  the  timber.  Yet,  again,  air  and 
light  must  be  admitted  to  the  lx>les,  else  the 
wood  will  be  soft  and  spongy.  Such  are  the 
considerations  to  which  the  attention  of  every, 
enlightened  planter  should  be  directed. 

The  age  at  which  the  Scotch  pine  should  be 
felled  will  be  best  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  If  exceedingly 
poor,  and  retentive  of  water,  the  trees  will 
attain  their  largest  size  in  twenty-five  years* 
This  species  of  soil,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
very  thin  crust  of  peat  on  a  layer  of  red  sand, 
or  iron  stone,  and  bearing  only  sickly  patchea 
of  heath,  with  here  and  there  pools  of  water, 
will  not  bear  wood  profitably  of  a  greater  age 
than  stated  above.  On  g^ood  land,  such  aa 
valleys  and  slopes  of  hills,  where  the  roots 
have  free  access  to  the  subsoil,  the  tree  will 
attain  maturity  in  fifty  years.  On  very  ex- 
posed situations,  again,  such  as  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  what  are  called  barren  tracts, 
freely  exposed  on  all  hands,  and  which  are  the 
proper  seats  for  this  pine,  the  tree  is  reckoned 
to  require  about  seventy  years  of  age  to 
mature  its  timber.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  lay  down  rules  which  will  reach  every  situ- 
ation and  climate,  and  much  must  be  lef^  to 
the  discernment  of  those  who  may  have  the 
charge  of  forests.    Girting  the  stems  will. 
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of  course,  show  at  any  time  how  the  trees 
are  progressing ;  and  when  a  small  increase 
only  takes  place,  the  question  comes  to  be 
considered  whether  that  addition  to  the 
bulk  of  the  stem  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
occupation  of  the  land  to  the  exclusion  of 
young  trees  which  would  grow  much  more 
vigorously. 

The  particular  season  of  the  year  at  which 
pine  trees  should  be  felled  for  timber  is  during 
those  months  when  the  sap  is  at  rest,  that  is, 
from  October  till  March*  Summer  felling, 
which  is  practised  only  in  those  countries 
where  the  snow  lies  deep  for  five  or  six 
months,  deteriorates  the  wood  to  a  certain 
extent  by  enclosing  in  the  stems  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sap,  and  though  this  sap  has  its  chan- 
nels in  the  outer  part  of  the  bole,  the  inner,  or 
heart-wood,  is  also  excited  during  the  season 
of  growth,  and  cannot  then  be  in  its  fittest 
state  for  felling. 

Varieties. — These  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  been  long  known  to  those  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  growth  of  pine  timber.  Many 
planters  have  considered  that  the  great  differ- 
ences in  their  appearance,  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  wood  produced,  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  situated ;  but  these  reasons  are 
quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington,  writing  in  1760, 
says,  *'  Though  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  Scots  fir,  and  what 
difference  is  seen  in  the  wood  when  wrought 
is  only  owing  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the 
soil  where  it  grew,  yet  I  am  convinced  it  is 
Otherwise  ;  for  this  reason  :  when  I  cut  firs 
that  were  too  near  the  house,  there  were 
people  alive  here  who  remembered  when  my 
father  bought  the  seed.  It  was  all  sown  to- 
gether in  the  seed-bed,  removed  to  a  nursery, 
and  afterwards  planted  out  the  same  day. 
These  trees  I  cut  down,  and  saw  some  of  them 
very  white  and  spongy,  others  of  them  red  and 
hard,  though  standing  within  a  few  yards  of 
one  another.  This  makes  me  gather  my  cones 
£rom  the  trees  that  have  the  reddest  wood,  as 
I  have  said  before.**  Boutcher,  who  wrote 
some  years  after,  confirms  this  statement ;  and 
in  Lawson*s  Museum,  Edinburgh,  are  speci- 
mens of  Scotch  fir  wood,  of  two  distinct 
varieties,  produced  on  the  same  soil.  The 
fact  is  known  to  several  planters  in  England. 
A  few  years  since,  Nathaniel  Micklethwait, 
Esq.,  of  Beeston  Park,  near  Norwich,  pre- 
sented the  writer  of  the  present  article  with 
pieces  of  Scotch  pine*  timber,  remarkably  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  one  being  white  and 
soft,  and  the  other  quite  hard,  and  so  red  that 
at  a  distance  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
painted  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  trees  were 
of  the  same  age,  grew  in  the  same  climate, 


and  in  the  same  soil,  being  within  two  yards 
of  each  other* 

P,  s.  horizantalis^  Don  of  Forfar,  Sang, 
Grigor,  Lawson,  and  others.     Leaves  broader 
and  of  a  lighter  glaucous  colour  than  those  o€ 
the  common  tree.     Branches  more  horizontal, 
often  drooping  and  twisted.     Bark,  smooth, 
reddish.     Timber  red  and  hard.     Cones  small, 
few,  with  an  appearance  of  being  imperfectljr 
formed.     Seeds  a  third  smaller  than  those  oF 
the  common  plant,  resembling,  in  colour,  those 
of  the  spruce  fir.     The  red-wooded  Pine  oF 
some  authors,  the  Mountain  Pine,  the  High* 
land  Pine,  the  horizontal-branched  wild  Pine, 
and  the  Speyside  Pine,  of  others. 

A  bold  vigorous  growing  tree,  with  a 
B^^^ggy  head,  the  delight  of  painters,  and 
valuable  as  producing  timber  equal  to  the  be8t 
foreign  deal.  There  are  trees  at  Syon,  under 
the  name  of  P.  rubra  ;  at  Mrs.  Day's,  Horsford 
Hall,  Norfolk  ;  and  in  many  other  parks  in 
England. 

JP.«.  haguenensis,  Roth  (Haguenau  Pine). — 
So  called  from  a  village  of  that  name  on  the 
Rhine,  and  near  to  which  is  an  immense  forest  of 
this  tree,  covering  about  30,000  acres.  Leaves 
very  long,  twisted  and  finely  serrated.  Young 
plants  more  robust  than  those  of  the  common 
tree.  Bark  smooth,  scaly,  not  furrowed. 
There  are  fine  tall  trees  of  this  variety  in  the 
woods  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq.,  Stratton 
Strawless,  Norfolk :  and  smaller  trees  at 
Loudon's  Howe,  and  Loudon's  Brae,  in  Perth- 
shire. The  latter  places  are  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  who  supplied  the 
seeds  from  which  the  young  trees  growing  at 
those  places  were  raised.  Mr.  Marsham  re- 
presents the  wood  as  excellent 

P.  s,  uncinatOy  Don  of  Forfar. — Leaves 
serrulated,  and  cones  hooked,  or  covered  with 
prominent  prickles,  all  regularly  bent  back- 
wards, which  are  the  chief  features  character- 
istic of  this  variety.  Discovered  by  Mr. 
Grigor,  of  Elgin,  in  the  extensive  woods  of 
Main  and  Bishopmill,  near  Elgin.  The  tim- 
ber is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  rather  better 
than  that  of  P,  sylvestris  vulgaris. 

P.  s,  rigemUy  Desfontaines  (Riga  Pine). 
—•Not  known  to  the  writer,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility identical  with  some  of  the  foregoing 
varieties.  In  Lawson's  Manual  it  is  observed 
that  this  plant  <'  may  at  least  be  considered  as 
possessed  of  equal  merits  .with  such  as  are 
derived  from  the  best  native  forests  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland."  Specimens  of  this 
tree  may  be  seen  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
G-arden. 

P,  8.  monopkylla,  Hodgins. — Leaves  very 
long  and  glaucous.  A  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
Hodgins,  of  Dunganstown,  near  Wicklow.  It 
has  not  attracted  general  attention  in  Eng- 
land,   and    the  only  plant    recorded   is    in 
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tbe  garden  of  tHe  Horticultural  Society,  Cbis- 
wick. 

jP.  jl  iniermedia.  Horticultural  Society. — 
LttTes  longy  green  ;  branches  slender,  droop- 
ii^.  A  rather  distinct  variety.  A  specimen 
stnda  in  the  Hortieultural  Society's  Gkurden 
at  Chiswick. 

P.  «.  t€rtuo$ay  Don  of  Forfar. — Leaves 
Aorty  twisted,  resembling  P.  austriacOf  and 
pcmhig     to    the    height    of    JP.   sylveslrU 

Other  Tarieties  might  be  mentioned,  but 
when  the  plants  are  compared  with  the  fope- 
going,  the  di&renoe  is  hard  indeed  to  be 
detected.  Thus  P.  genevensU-is  the  common- 
est kind  of  Scotch  fir.  P.  «.  scariosa  has 
gone  back  to  the  original  ;  and  it  is  very 
doubtfol  if  P.  s.  dLUuima,  is  anything  more 
than  a  vigorous  growing  pknt  of  the  same 


Pmus  pumiltQf  Haenke  (dwarf  or  Moun- 
tain Pine). — ^Leaves  two,.ahnost  straight,  short, 
thickly  set  on  the  branches,  and  deeply 
^eathed.  Cones  egg-shaped,  without  foot- 
stalksy  truncate,  or  with  blunt  scales  somewhat 
pressed,  small,  many  of  them  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  P,  gyboestrU 
harizoniiUu,  or  the  red-wooded  pine  of  the 
Bonntains  of  Scotland. 

A  cnrioos  ccnamental  plant,  scarcely  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  tree,  originally  from  the 
mountains  of  France  and  Germany,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  this  countiy  in  17.80. 
Ihe  tree  has  a  decumbent  or  trailing  habit, 
which  still  distingjuishes  the  original  plant 
which  stands  at  Orford  Hall,  near  Warring- 
lODyin  Lancashire.  Of  its  wood  no  evidence  is 
yet  on  record ;  but  from  i&  bushy  habit,  it  may 
he  judged  that  it  will  never,  in  this  respect, 
take  the  place  of  other  well  known  varieties, 
and  that  it  will  be  retained  in«  plantations 
aerely  as  a  botanical  curiosity.  The  outline  of 
this  pine  might  be  greatly  improved  by  close 
planting  ;  but  it  is  constitutionally  deficient 
in  aU  thoae  points  necessary  to  form  a  good 
timber  tree.  It  has  been  planted  in  sevenA 
{daces  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  and  the  result 
ii,  that  in  the  most  exposed  situations  the 
plants  are  distinguished  by  a  greater  luxuri- 
ance of  growth,  and  an  intenser  colour.  This 
would  indicate  a  favourable  point  in  its  cha- 
racter as  adapted  to  high  unsheltered  places, 
and  probably  to  the  sea-side.  The  largest 
qiedmens  in  England  are  at  White  Knights, 
whtt«  they  assume  a  tree-like  form,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  having  been  drawn  up 
amongst  others. 

Varieties,— P.p.  FiicherijBooih^  Lawson. 
—A  plant  raised  by  Mr.  Booth,  of  the  Flott- 
heek  nurseries,  in  1826,  from  seeds  received 
Iran  Philadelphia ;  but  by  no  means  worthy 
of  being  separated  from  the  species.  Speci- 
48. 


mens  are  in  the  Hackney  nursery,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

P.  p.  rubriBflor€L-^Aaoiher  nominal  va- 
riety, having. the  flowers  of  a  pinkish  or  red 
colour,  the  only  respect  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  species.  A  specimen  at  Dropmore, 
is  fifteen  feet  high,  covering  a  space  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  in  circumference. 

Pinus  Muffhoj  Du  Hamel  (Mugho  Wild 
Pine).  Leaves,  two  in  a  sheath,  rigid  and  of 
a  deep  green.  The  male  flowered  catkins  are 
nearly  sessile.  The  ripe  cones  are  rather 
larger  than  those  of  P.  tylvestriSy  and  their 
scales  are  swelled  into  well-defined  protube* 
ranees.  The  young  buds  are  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  beautifully  candied  over  with  resinous 
exudation,  which  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  dropped.  The  leaves  are  more 
thickly  distributed  over  the  branches  than  in 
the  Scotch  pine  ; .  yet  it  altogether  bears  such 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  tree,  that  many 
botanists  have  considered  it  only  as  a  variety. 
Few  or  perhaps  none  of  our  pine  trees  is  sup- 
plied with  resinous  n^Uter  in  such  abundance, 
yet,  from  its  dwarfish  habit  in  very  exposed 
situations,  and  on  account  of  its  comparatively 
small  proportions,  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede 
others  in  the  manufaQture  of  tar,  turpentine, 
&c.  It  is  found  indigenous  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Germany,  particularly  on  the  Carin- 
thian  and  Carniolan  mountains,  also  on  the 
Pyrenees.  Ita  cones  are  ripe  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  P.  sylveitris,  and  the 
directions  given  for  extracting  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of.  that  tree  apply  in  every  respect  to 
the  present  species.  The  tree  appears  to 
delight  in  a  deep  sa^dy  loam,  several  plants 
in  the  writer's  nursery  ground  having  made 
shoots,  during  the.  last  season,  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  Some^  care  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  young.p^ants  should  be  all  started 
with  a  good  leading  shoot,  the  habit  of  the 
tree  predisposing  it  to  throw  out  vigorous 
side  branches..  Xts  timber  is  represented  as 
rather  inferior  to  that  of  the  P.  g^lvestris. 

Varietiei*  —  P..  M,  undnata  (hooked 
Mugho  Pine).— A  variety  bearing  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  to  the  species.  More  compact 
in  habit,  and  of  quicker  growth.  A  native  of 
the  Pjorenees  and  other  European  mountains, 
affecting  a  higher  zone  of  vegetation  than  the 
Scotch  pine,  and  producing  timber  of  greater 
durability.  Whether  it  will  bear  out  this 
character  away  from  its  native  mountains  is 
very  questionable.  As  to  its  hardiness  there 
is  little  doubt,  for  at  Rozelle,  in  Ayrshire,  it 
has  been  tried  extensively  in  valleys,  slopes  of 
hills,  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  last 
situation  suiting  it  better  than  any  other. 
*'  Those  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  storm," 
Mr.  Locke  observes,  "  are  in  reality  greenest 
upon  the  stormy  side,  and  are  thriving  well, 
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while  those  planted  in  the  low  ground  about 
the  house  are  in  a  sickly  state."  The  most 
unfavourable  point  relative  to  this  tree  is, 
that  even  where  it  thrives  best  it  grows  only 
at  the  rate  of  nine  feet  in  twelve  years. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  alpine  tree,  it  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  planters.  There  are  speci- 
mens in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
JP.  M*  nanUf  the  Knee  Pine  of  Upper 
Styria,  where  it  affects  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  form  of  a  trailing  bush.  It  is  consi* 
dered  to  be  extremely  hardy.  A  specimen  in 
the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  twenty  years 
planted,  is  about  two  feet  high  only. 

Pinus  resinosaf  Aiton  (red  Hne). — A  red 
barked  tree,  erect  and  tall.  Leaves  in  pairs 
four  to  ^ve  inches  long,  almost  straight,  of  a 
light  glaucous  green,  tipped  with  yellow. 
Buds  reddish  brown,  resinous,  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  concave  on  the  sides,  with  long  fine 
points.  Cones,  two  inches  long,  obtuse  ovate- 
oblong,  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  almost 
without  footstalks.  Scales  of  cones  dilated  in 
the  centre,  and  spineless. 

A  noble  tree  bearing  a  general  resemblance 
to  P.  LaridOy  but  altogether  more  ©pen  and 
airy  in  its  growth,  having  the  branches  less 
intermixed,  the  foliage  lighter,  and  the  whole 
tree  less  robust.  Viewed  in  its  native  coun- 
try, the  United  States^  the  plant  will  bear  the 
highest  recommendation  both  as  an  ornamen- 
tal object  and  as  a  timber  tree.  Its  average 
altitude  is  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  bole  six  feet 
in  circumference,  retaining  this  girth  to  the 
height  of  about  fifty  feet.  The  bark  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  similar  to  that  of  P.  sylvestris 
harizontalis ;  a  feature  indeed  which  forms  at 
once  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
species.  The  leaves  are  tufted  like  brushes, 
another  marked  character  of  the  plant,  and 
rendering  it  veiy  desirable  on  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  ground.  The  wood  is  close,  of  com- 
pact grain,  full  of  resinous  matter,  and  conse- 
quently very  enduring,  it  makes  good  pumps, 
and  it  is  often  laid  down  on  decks  of  ships 
forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  without  exhibiting  a 
single  knot.  It  is  often  used  as  masts  for 
large  ships,  and  considerable  quantities  of  it 
are  imported  into  England  to  be  used  for 
house-building  purposes.  Viewed  in  this 
country,  it  almost  ceases  to  interest  any  one 
as  a  prospective  addition  to  our  timber  trees  ; 
and  it  is  now  sharing  the  fate  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  kindred  from  America — being 
prized  only  as  an  ornamental  object,  but  oc* 
cupying  the  first  rank  in  that  respect.  At 
Eozelle  in  Ayrshire,  it  has  not  succeeded, 
though  planted  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. After  seven  years'  trial,  it  was 
found  not  much  larger  than  when  removed 
from  the  nursery.  Mr.  Locke  says,  "we 
have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  this 


pine,  after  the  high  recommendations  it  had 
from  America."  At  BoUifidalloch,  Moray-' 
shire,  it  gives  better  promise.  At  Dropmore, 
Berkshire,  specimens  of  this  tree  are  thirty  feet 
higk.  There  are  good  trees  also  at  White 
Knights,  Carclew  ia  OorAwall,  and  at  Chip- 
stead  in  Kent.  It  ougbt  to  have  a  place 
in  every  Pinetum.     Hants  are  2$,  6d, 

Pinus  kalepenHSf  Aiton  (Aleppo  Fine). 
-•-Leaves  two  and  three  in  a  sheath,  but  ge- 
nerally only  two,  from  two  inches  to  three 
inches  long,  slender,  grass-like,  remaining  on 
for  two  years  only,  which  accounts  for  the 
meagre  appearance  of  the  tree.  Flowers 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  male 
catkins  reddish,  grouped  on  short  pedicles ;  the 
females,  green,  tinged  with  red,  proceeding 
from  the  side  of  the  branches.  Cones  on 
thick  footstalks,  pyramidal,  regular  in  form, 
with  depressed  truncate  scales,  fawn  coloured, 
and  when  perfectly  ripe,  grey.  A  widely 
distributed  species,  a  native  of  Syria,  Barbary, 
Spain,  and  France. 

A  low  grower,    and  only  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain.     In  this  respect,  however,  it 
is  really  very  desirable,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
collection  of  everyone  who  kas  an  Arboretum. 
The  winters  in  Scotland  are  too  severe  for  it ; 
and  those  plants  which  were  tried  in  the  Pine- 
tum, at  Rozelle,  were  killed  a  few  years  since. 
The  fact  that  it  thrives  luxuriantly  on  slopes 
of  hills  near  to  the  sea-side,  at  Runton,  in 
Norfolk,  may  be  of  use  to  planters  who  have 
lands  similarly  situated.     It  has  been  planted 
in  considerable  numbers  in  that  district ;  and 
the  secret  of  its  great  success  there,  is,  in  all 
probability^  to  be  found  in  the  deep-trencked 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  eoupled  with  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea  which  wards  off  the  intensity 
of  frost.     There  is  no  pine  which  displays  such 
an  improvement  when  let  loose  from  the  re- 
straint of  pot  culture,  so  that  its  appearance 
in  nursery  grounds  would  actually  deter  those 
from  trying  it  who  had  never  seen  it  luxuriat- 
ing in  deep  free  soil,  where  its  roots  are  not 
confined.     This  plant  might  be  rendered  more 
fit  to  withstand  the  winters  of  tiie  north  if  it 
were  grafted  oa  the  Scotch  pine.     The  seeds 
of  this  plant  should  be  sown  under  glass,  kept 
in  a  shady  place  out  of  doors  till  October,  and 
protected  during  thjS  winter  in  a  greenhouse. 
When  two  years  old,  they  might  be  planted 
into  lines  in  the  nursery,  or  {jaced  singly  in 
pots,  and  sunk  in  the  open  ground,  sheltering 
them  with  dead    branches,  &c.,  during  the 
winter  months.      Plants  two   feet  high  are 
Is.  Gd.  each. 

Varieties,— 'P.  h,  minor.  A  variation  from 
the  species  only  to  the  extent  of  the  cones 
being  "smaller.  A  specimen  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  is  from  26  to  30  feethigh. 
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Some  writers  hare  gircfn  a  voricty  vnder 
tfe  titie  of  JR.  A.  fnaritima,  a  i^nt  which 
viil  be  fnvtmnMj  notioed  under  the  head  of 
P.  PtmuUr  mtnar,  to  which  it  evidently 
kiongs.  P.  kn  ffenvensiM^  introduced  by 
Giplim  Cook,  18  considered  by  Mr.  Loudon 
to  be  identical  with  the  speeieB. 

?wa  hruttia^  Tenore  (Calabrian  Pine).— 
larestwo^  sixtonineincheBlong,  slender,  pale 
green,  wavy.  Cones  without  £DotBtalkB,  ovate, 
ttute,  very  much  crowded,  with  flattened 
Kriea  Buds  ovate,  without  resin,  half  an 
■ehkmg. 

A  spreading  tree  of  the  middle  size,  not 
nHke  the  Ateppo  Fine,  but  much  hardier, 
md  add  to  produce  timber  of  excellent  qua- 
ficj.  There  are  specimens  at  Kew,  Drop- 
a<»re,  Hackney  Arboretum,  the  Horticullunil 
&>eietj'8  Garden,  and  at  Cbatsworth.  Young 
l^ts  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  at 
BoytiHi,  and  distributed  amongst  his  friends 
ttd  tile  puUic  Horticultural  establishments 
of  the  ooantry  :  but  as  yet  little  evidence  has 
been  adduced  in  r^ard  to  its  suitableness  to 
the  climate  of  Britain.  In  Naples  its  wood 
» oeellent ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  most 
^emble  species  for  ornament. 

Piw»  fyrenaicntj  La  Feyrouse  (Fyrenean 
Kne).— -Leaves  two,  long,  clustered  at  the 
ads  of  the  shoots  and  somewhat  twisted  or 
S>tlKf6d  around  them,  strong,  upright,  and  of 
*  brigbt  green.  Cones  pointing  horizontslfy, 
oo  strong  footstalks,  almost  as  thick  as  those 
^  i^*  hdgjpenHSf  ovate  shaped,  with  scales 
i<Bn>d  and  troneate  or  bluntly  pointed. 

The  arboricnltural  woiid  is  indebted  for 
1^  tree  to  Captain  Cook,  author  of  Sket(^ies 
«*  %im,  a  work  peculiarly  interesting  to  all 
*OBc  who  have  any  love  for  the  noble  order 
^'^^ts  under  consideration.  It  was  intro- 
*>eed  hy  him  in  1834.  He  found  it  occupy- 
ing the  highest  range  of  the  extensive  forests 
^the  Sierra  de  S^ura  in  the  southern  dis- 
*^  of  SpBJn,  vrhere  it  overtops  P.  kalepen^ 
^  hut  not  alone,  being  mingled  with  other 
pioe  trees  in  w^oods  almost  inaccessible  from 
*^  extreme  elevation.  According  to  this 
Smdeman  the  tree  "  is  quite  hardy,  of  quick 
S^^owth,  and  will,  from  its  noble  appearance, 
^  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  clear  transpa- 
>^(  eolooT  of  both  the  bark  and  foliage,  be  a 
'■St  aoqaisition  to  our  park  scenery.  The 
™&ber  is  white  and  dry,  being  nearly  without 
^^Btine ;  but  the  cones  exude  a  most  deH- 
*>w  balsamic  odour.  The  wood  was  for- 
^**rty  used  by  the  Spanish  government,  in  the 
"■^ab  of  Carthagena  and  Cadiz,  for  the 
faki  of  ships ;  for  which  purpose  regular 
^ts  were  kept  in  the  Sierra  de  Segura  j 
«8d  it  was  floated  down  to  the  respective 
]*rt8  by  the  rivers  Segura  and  Quadnlquiver. 
^isone  of  the  species  described  in  the  book 


of  Arab  agriculture  written  by  a  Moor  of 
Seville  in  1200,  and  translated  by  Baiiqueri.' 
There  are  plants  at  Elvaston  Castle,  Chats- 
worth,  Ballindalloch  in  Morayshire,  and  at 
Rozelle  in  Ayrshire,  in  which  last  place  it  is 
considerecl  "a  very  compact  and  desirable 
ornamental  pine,  rather  slow  in  growth." 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

Pinus  SankstanOy  Lambert  (Banks's,  or 
Labrador  Pine). — This  was  named  in  honour 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  sent  the  plant,  or 
the  seeds  of  it,  to  Mr.  Lambert.  Leaves  two 
in  a  sheath,  nearly  1|  inch  in  length.  Sheath 
of  leaves  short  and  ringed.  Cones  curiously 
twisted  and  recurved  like  small  horns,  persis- 
tent, that  is,  remaining  on  the  trees  for  many 
years.  They  are  very  abundant,  producing 
seeds  of  the  size  of  the  spruce  fir.  Buds  are 
about  4  inch  long,  dotted  with  resin  in  large 
partides.  The  plant  has  a  great  many  syno- 
nymes,  by  some  of  which  it  may  be  the  more 
readily  known : — The  Scrub  Fine,  the  Grey 
Pine,  (from  the  grey  cones  which  it  bears,) 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Pine,  and  the  Pirvus  sylves- 
trisdivarictita. 

This  pine,  in  many  respects,  is  valuable ; 
in  others  it  is  not  so.     It  is  to  be  prized  for 
the  singular,   and  in  some  instances,   orna- 
mental cliaracter  which  it  assumes,  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  hardy  that  it  may  be  introduced 
in  almost  every  situation  where  the  Scot-ch 
pine  will  thrive.     The  only  exception  to  its 
hardiness,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
is  to  be  found  in    an  account  of  Coniferae 
recently  introduced  by  Archibald  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  Rozelle,  Ayrshire,  whose  gardener  thinks 
"  the  P.  Banhnana  will  not  suit  this  climate, 
either  as   a  timber  tree  or  an   ornamental 
object.     With  us,"  he  observes,  "it  resem- 
bles a  stunted  shrub  rather  than  a  hardy  timber 
tree.**     The  P.  Banhdana  is  a   native  of 
America.     In  Nova  Scotia  it  is  called  the 
Scrub  Pine*;  in  Canada,  the  Grey  Pine  ;  and 
in  Halifax,  the  long-limbed   Hudson's  Bay 
Fine.     Among  the  rocks  of  Labrador  it  is 
frequently  met  with  of  a  height  under  ten 
feet ;  and  in  some  instances  it  assumes  all  the 
marks  of  old  age  and  decrepitude  when  three 
feet  high  only.     The  handsomest  tree  in  Eng- 
land is  considered  to  be  a  specimen  growing  in 
the  Finetum  at   Dropmore ;    and  there  are 
others  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
at  Chiswick,  and  in  the  Hackney  Nursery.    It 
is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  in  Britain  this 
tree  grows  with  a  rapidity  and  to  a  height  not 
indicated  by  the  species  in  its  most  favoured 
native  habitats  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for 
mechanical  purposes  its  wood  will  be  on  that 
account  of  less  value..    This  pine  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds  sown  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
sand  in  the  end  of  March,  and  covered  to  the 
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depth  of  ^  inch.  It  may  be  also  increased  by 
grafting  on  the  Pinus  syhestrvt^  a  process 
vrhich  is  said  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
species.  In  the  Traite  Pratique  of  Dela- 
marre,  the  operation  is  described  as  follows : 
— The  species  intended  to  be  united  should 
be  as  nearly  allied  as  possible  ;  for,  though 
P.  Pinagter  and  P.  Pinea  may  be  grafted  on 
the  P.  tylvestris,  and  the  cedar  on  the  larch, 
yet  it  is  preferable  (because  the  grafts  succeed 
better,  and  the  trees  produced  are  likely  to 
last  longer,)  to  graft  Bpecies  which  are  ever- 
greens on  evergreen  stocks,  and  those  with 
the  leaves  in  bundles  on  stocks  with  the  same 
number  of  leaves  in  a  bundle.  The  operation 
of  herbaoeous  grafting  is  performed  in  the 
cleft  manner ;  the  slit  being  made  a  little 
deeper  than  that  part  of  the  scion  which  is  to 
be  inserted  in  it.  The  time  of  performing 
the  operation  is  when  the  leading  shoot  of  the 
stock  has  attained  the  length  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches,  and  will  break  over  (without 
tearing  the  bark,)  like  a  piece  of  glass,  or  the 
most  succulent  part  of  a  ahoot  of  asparagus 
fit  to  gather  for  the  table.  The  time  during 
which  any  given  species  has  its  leading  shoot 
in  a  fit  state  for  being  broken  o\'er  in  this 
manner  is  not  more  than  1^  days  ;  and  as  the 
scions  from  the  species  to  be  grafted  are 
equally  tender  with  the  stock,  they  will  not 
remain  longer  in  a  state  fit  for  the  o'peration 
than  about  the  same  period.  The  graft,  should 
be  inserted  in  the  leading  shoot,  winch  'should 
be  broken  with  the  hand  so  as  to  re*du<;e  it  to 
the  length  of  from  four  inches  to  six  incht^s  ;  the 
leaves  are  then  femoved  from  this  remsiining 
pOftiOD,  with  the  exception  c^  about  an  inch 
ftt  the  top,  on  which  they  are  left  for  Ihe  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  the  sap.  The  scioti  should 
be  about  two  inches  in  length,  the  lower  paii;  of 
which  should  be  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  wedge,  the  operaAor 
using  a  very  sharp  knife.  The  graft  shoald 
then  be  tied  with  matting  or  woollen,  and 
then  covered  with  a  cap  of  paper,  in  the  form 
of  a  candle  extinguisher,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
sunshine.  The  covering  must  of  course  be 
tied  to  the  stock.  About  a  fortnight  after, 
the  ligature  may  be  removed.  The  process 
here  detailed  will  of  course  serve  for  all  other 
apecies  of  pines,  the  seeds  of  which  are  difficult 
to  procure. 

Pinia  PaUadana^  Lambert  (Pallas's,  or 
Tartarian  Pine). — Leaves  long,  two  in  a 
sheath,  nearly  erect,  channelled.  Sheaths  short 
with  three  rings.  Cones  somewhat  curved, 
four  to  five  inches  in  length.  Bud  one  inch  in 
length,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  those  of 
P.  Laricio,  but  considerably  larger.  This 
plant  has  many  synonymes,  among  which  are 
the  following  : — P.  taurica,  P.  maritimay 
P.  tataricoj  P.  hcUepensiSf  P.  Laricio, 


A  native  of  the  Crimea,  whence  seeds  of  it 
were  sent  in  1790  to  Messrs.  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  who  sent 
it  out  as  P.  tatarica.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  excellent ;  but  it  can  only  be  had  of  a  ser- 
viceable length  by  planting  the  young  trees  so 
close  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
any  very  large  sized  branches,  and  conse- 
quently of  knots.  This  tree  naturally  assumes 
the  habit  of  jP.  iylveitris^  but  often  expends 
itself  in  large  branches  without  a  leader.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  withstanding  the  efiects 
of  the  sea  air,  and  of  growing  tolerably  on 
chalky  soils  ;  but  its  high  price,  (7<.  6^.)  has 
hitherto  rendered  it  available  only  to  a  few  ; 
and  as  it  has  not  yet  ripened  its  seeds  in  this  - 
climate,  it  will  no  doubt  continue  a  high-priced 
plant.  Grafting  it  on  P.  syivestrix  or  P, 
Laricio,  is  the  only  mode  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty. 

Pinus  Pinea,  Linnaeus  (Stone  Pine).— 
Leaves  two,  and  sometimes  three  in  a  sheath. 
Their  being  always  in  pairs  is  an  error  gene<^ 
rally  current  amongst  botanists.  The  length 
of  the  leaves  is  about  four  inches,  slightly 
waved,  green  on  both  sides  alike,  the  tips  of 
many  of  the  branches  retaining  the  leaves  in 
their  seedling  state,  whidi  are  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  proceeding  singly  from 
the  twig.  The  leaves  in  this  last  state  are  of  a 
pleasant  sea-green  colour.  Buds  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  pinaster,  redder,  and  with- 
out resin.  Cone  from  five  to  six  inches 
lighter  than  those  of  the  pinaster.  Seeds 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  encrusted 
with  a  thick  bony  case. 

This  pine  is  scarcely  known  in  England  eu 
a  tree ;  but  in  Italy,  it  assumes  the  majestic 
habit  of  the  finest  of  our  ooniferaa,  having  a 
tall  straight  trunks  and  a  thick  branchy  head, 
not  unlike  the  Pinus  Pinaster.  Its  charac- 
teristic appearance  in  landscapes  has  been 
sketched  by  Gilpin ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  remarks  were  suggested 
by  the  pinaster,  which,  however,  as  seen  in 
England,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  former 
tree  in  its  native  habitations.  It  belongs 
naturally  to  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  where  it  is  found  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  houses  built  for  many  years.  It 
has  been  common  in  Britain  for  the  last  three  ' 
hundred  years ;  and  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  i 
its  being  unsuited  to  this  climate,  either  as  a  , 
timber  tree,  or  as  a  first-class  ornamental  j 
plant,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  no  lofty  speci- 
men of  it  is  noticed  in  the  sylvan  records  of 
Britain. 

The  plant  is  associated  with  the  classics, 
chiefiy  on  account  of  the  delicious  kernels  of 
the  fruit  which  were  very  much  prized  by  , 
the  ancients.     In  their  preserved  state,  they 
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were  fonnd  in  the  proTision  rooms  of  Pompeii 
snd  Herculaneum ;  and  throughout  Italy,  they 
ire  yet  used  along  with  raisins  and  almonds 
Ibr  dessert*  Its  wood  is  much  inferior  to  the 
timber  produced  by  other  pines  that  grow 
twice  as  rapidly,  so  that  it  will  neyer  attain  to 
any  eminence  in  that  respect.  In  English 
shrabberies,  it  forms  a  full-bodied  spreading 
bn^  and  has  a  good  effect  in  secluding  places 
near  to  rock-work.  The  seeds  may  be  pur- 
diased  in  London,  at  about  2s.  per  lb.,  and 
the  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  steep  them 
in  rather  hot  water  for  two  or  yiree  days  pre- 
Tioosly  to  sowing  them.  The  'ime  for  sow- 
ing is  the  middle  of  April  j  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
placed  should  be  kept  rather  moist  with  warm 
water  for  six  weeks,  when  they  will  appear 
above  groond.  Where  convenient,  a  bottom 
heat  is  recommended ;  for,  on  account  of  the 
bard  shells  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  they 
require  a  good  deal  of  excitement  to  start 
them.  Tlie  young  plants  are  somewhat  tender, 
and  ahould  be  kept  protected  during  winter 
in  a  frame  well  matted  over ;  or  in  the  open 
ground,  by  having  branches  with  leaves  on, 
stuck  closely  around  them.  They  require  to 
be  shifted  from  place  to  place  every  two  years, 
otherwise  they  form  a  hard  and  fibreless  tap- 
root, which  fails  to  support  them  on  their 
removaL  If  in  pots,  they  require  shifting  all 
the  same.  When  finally  removed,  they  should 
be  planted  deep,  and  staked,  so  as  to  resist  the 
wind. 

Varieties. — P.  P.fragilis. — ^A  variety  ex- 
tensivdy  cultivated  in  Naples  for  the  sake  of 
the  seed,  which-  is  enveloped  in  a  thin  and 
tender  shell.  The  kernel  is  eaten  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  is  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
thin  and  tender  shell  forms  the  only  distinctive 
difference  when  compared  with  the  common 
^ant. 

P.  -P.  cretica. — Leaves  smaller,  finer,  and 
rtther  more  abundant  than  in  the  species. 

P,  P.  americana. — A  plant  in  no  respect 
diiiering  from  the  P.  Pinea  /  which,  having 
been  sent  from  America,  was  reckoned  at  least 
to  be  a  variety.  As  Lindley  observes,  no  tree 
has  accompanied  Europeans  so  closely  as  the 
Stone  pine  (from  the  seeds  being  edible)  and 
this  will  account  for  old  trees  having  been 
found  in  the  new  world,  where  it  is  not  in- 
digenous. 

Pinus  austriacaj  Hoss  (Austrian  or  black 
Pine.)— Leaves  two  in  a  sheath,  keeping  to- 
gether when  the  tree  is  young,  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  twisted,  bluntly-pointed, 
green  all  over  alike.  Buds  about  an  inch  in 
length,  reddish- brown.  Cones  of  the  shape 
of  those  of  P,  sylvestris^  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  smooth  and  shining. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Austria,  grow- 


ing to  the  height  of  sixty  and  seventy  feet. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  enduring ;  and  in  withstanding  the 
effects  of  alternate  moisture  and  dryness,  it  is 
said  to  equal  the  larch.  The  price  at  which 
plants  are  sold  (7«.  Qd,  per  1000  for  one  year 
seedlings,  and  15«.  for  two-years'  seedlings), 
renders  it  within  the  reach  of  every  planter  ; 
and  as  it  is  now  (1846)  planted  extensively  in 
Scotland,  a  fair  trial  will  be  given  to  it.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  watch  this  pine  during  the 
first  few  years  of  its  growth,  lest  it  should 
assume  the  habit  of  a  bush  merely.  It  is  very 
apt  to  do  so  when  potted,  but  in  the  free, 
ground,  it  generally  furnishes  itself  with  a 
strong  tap  root,  and  a  good  leader.  No  pine 
excels  this  one  in  producing  turpentine;  and 
its  roots  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  Scotch  pine,  as  a  substitute  for  candles. 
At  Rozelle  in  Ayrshire,  Mr.  Locke  states, 
that  comparing  this  tree  with  the  Scotch  pine, 
the  former  was  found,  in  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions in  which  it  was  tried,  to  take  the  lead 
in  every  instance.  His  only  objection  to  the 
more  extended  planting  of  this  truly  fine  tree, 
is  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  devoured  by 
game  when  first  planted  out.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  he  recommends  that  the  plants 
should  be  protected  in  a  nursery  till  they  are 
strong,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
Seeds  may  be  obtained  at  49.  per  lb. 

Pinus  Laricio,  Poiret  (Corsican  or  Larch 
Pine). — Leaves,  generally  two  in  a  sheath, 
long,  waved,  frizzled,  abundant,  and  of  a  deep 
green.  Cones  of  the  shape  of  P,  si/lvestris, 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  with  rugged 
truncated  scales.  Buds  long,  and  particularly 
sharp,  resinous,  yet  not  covered  with  exuda« 
tion.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Corsica, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  attaining  some- 
times to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 

A  noble  tree  destined  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant station  in  the  British  Sylva.  When 
planted  in  groves,  this  pine  bids  fair  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet ;  but  in  very 
exposed  situations,  it  is  apt  to  change  its 
leading  shoot,  which  no  doubt  arises  from 
the  topmost  bud  being  injured  by  the  cold. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  many  planters, 
this  tree  excels  all  others  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth,  which  is  frequently,  in  its  young 
state,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the 
year.  It  certainly  does  not  carry  that  degree 
of  thickness  along  with  its  height,  which 
most  pines  do ;  for  even  when  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  free  air  on  all  sides,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  plant  which  had  been  drawn 
up  for  want  of  space.  The  trial  which  has 
been  made  of  this  tree  throughout  Britain, 
does  not  justify  its  being  recommended  for 
sandy   and   barren   tracts   of  laud   in   very 
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exposed  places ;  but  for  planting  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  for  valleys,  it  is  well  fitted. 
For  scenic  effect,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  a  better  tree.  Light  and  darkness  are 
upon  it  in  strongest  contrast ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  perhaps  superior  even  to  the  better 
variety  of  Scotcli  pine.  The  very  altitude  of 
the  tree  gives  it  a  commanding  aspect,  and  it 
looks  exceedingly  well  planted  along  with  other 
pines,  over  which  it  rises  in  high  towers.  The 
wood  is  good  for  masts,  though  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  P,  sylvestris.  When  divested  of 
the  outside,  <h*  sap-wood,  carpenters  consider 
it  equal  to  any  other  pine,  and  in  its  native 
countries,  it  is  used  by  them  in  flooring,  for 
beams,  and  for  building  purposes  generally. 

The  price  of  young  plants  is  unreasonably 
high ;  one  shilling,  and  sometimes  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  being  charged  for  each.  This 
species  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  extensive  planters,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  large  quantities  are  required, 
a  proper tionably  low  charge  will  be  naade.  In 
the  mean  time,  young  shoots  should  be  grafted 
on  the  tops  of  small  plants  of  the  Scotch  pine ; 
a  method  of  increasing  the  species  which  has 
been  most  successfully  adopted  by  the  French 
government.  The  mode  of  raising  young 
plants  from  seeds,  is  exactly  as  detailed  in  the 
case  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris. 

This  tree  is  particularly  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  those  who  wish  speedily  to  confer 
a  show  of  sylvan  garniture  about  their  resi- 
dences. In  this  respect  it  may  accompany  the 
willow,  poplar,  and  larch.  There  are  those 
again  who  complain  that  one  nian'*s  life  is  too 
short  to  realize  the  full  beauty  of  trees :  this 
pine  will  obviate  that  objecticm,  and  become  a 
high  tree,  striking  in  the  landscape,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years.  In  cases  where  it  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  very  vigorously,  trenching  of 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  if  strong  stakes  are 
put  in  to  support  the  plants,  it  will  add  to 
their  success. 

Varieties, — Nominally,  the  vai'ieties  of  P» 
LariciOf  are  many.  Continental  catalc^ues 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  mislead  planters,  who 
have  repeatedly  found  the  same  species  under 
half  a  dozen  different  names.  Such  as  are 
distinct  are  believed  to  be  the  two  following : — 

P.  L,  corsicana,  Delamarre.  A  tree  grow- 
ing nearly  as  tall  as  the  species^  cones  smaller, 
and  of  a  tawny  colour. 

P.  Z/>  caramanica,  Bosc.  Introduced  into 
France  by  Olivier,  in  1798.  Throughout  that 
country  it  bears  the  name  of  P,  romana^ 
which  title  is  also  adopted  by  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  of  London,  in  whose  garden  there 
is  a  fine  specimen.  Seeds  which  were  sent  by 
the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  to  Methven  Castle,  pro- 
duced plants  which  grow  more  rapidly  than 


the  oommon  Sootch  fir,  and  the  gardener  there 
thinks  that  the  tree  may  be  found  suitable  to 
high  districts  throughout  Scotland.  This 
plant  is  more  compact  than  the  species,  carry- 
ing a  greater  bulk  of  stem  with  it,  and  less 
subjecjb  to  be  operated  upon  by  high  winds. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  rather  straighter 
than  in  the  species,  and  the  buds  aad  branches 
are  of  a  redder  colour. 

h.  Scales  of  Cones  Spiny  at  apex. 

13.  Pinus  Pinaster^  Alton  (Cluster  Fine). 
— Leaves,  in  nairs,  very  long,  channelled,  stifiT, 
and  of  a  danger  green  than  those  of  the  P. 
sylvestris.  Cones  in  dustersi  whorled,  much 
le^rter  than  the  leaves,  without  footstalks, 
ovate,  and  about  four  inches  long.  Buds 
almost  free  from  resin,  woolly,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  A  native 
of  Italy,  the  southern  parts  of  France,  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  the  Himalaya.  The  north 
of  France  and  Grermany  do  not  possess  it  as 
an  indigenous  tree.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
Spain,  and  is  found  in  great  perfection  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  largest  plantations  of  this  tree  in 
Britain,  are  at  Westwick,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  on  high,  barren  tracts  of  land,  where 
it  thrives  remarkably  well,  and  attains  to  a 
great  bulk.  These  plantations  were  com- 
menced by  J.  Berney  Fetre,  Esq.,  father  of 
the  present  proprietor ;  and  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  appears  the  following  communication 
relative  to  the  planting  of  these  trees.  He 
says  :  "  Having  been  a  planter  of  firs  and 
forest  trees  for  more  than  fifty  years  upon  a 
large  scale,  my  friends  have  often  solicited  me 
to  lay  the  particulars  before  your  Society,  as 
few  in  the  kingdom  have  exceeded  me  in  this 
pursuit.  I  am  at  length  induced  to  lay  my 
labours  before  you  in  the  following  statement : — 
about  thirty  years  ago^  I  planted  in  my 
park,  and  on  the  heath  adjoining,  about  200 
acres  with  different  trees ;  the  soil  of  the 
latter  was  so  poor  that  the  Scotch  firs  which 
I  chiefly  appropriated  to  that  place  died  after 
having  been  planted  Jifteen  years,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  their  exposed  situ- 
ation. The  pinaster,  or  cluster  pine,  has 
always  been  a  favourite  tree  with  me  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  goodness  of  the 
timber.  I  have  in  my  groves,  I  believe, 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  estimated 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Kent,  of  Craig's  Court,  a 
member  of  your  Society,  as  containing  five 
loads  of  timber  in  a  tree,  and  upwards -^f 
eighty  feet  high  ;  it  therefore  occurred  to  me 
to  raise  some  young  plants  from  them,  and 
when  these  plants  were  two  years  old,  I  filled 
up  with  these  young  pinasters  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Scotch  firs, 
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and  Iheogh  phmted  sixteen  years  after  tkem, 
thej  are  now  hy  far  the  largest  and  hand- 
temeet  trees.  Upon  observing  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  trees,  I  was  induced  to 
ealar^  mj  plantations,  and  took  into  my 
park  200  acres  more,  which  I  planted  entirely 
wilh  pinasters,,  except  in  the  ralleys  where 
other  trees  grow.  My  pinaster  plants  were 
aD  raised  from  m j  own  seed ;  and  this  year 
their  progress  has  been  astonishing,  and  they 
are  the  admiration  of  all  persons  who  have 
seen  them.  I  am  preparing  to  add  another 
haadred  acres,  and  have  raised  above  20(>,000 
plants  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  then  have  a 
plantation  of  500  acresy  with  a  five-mile  drive 
through  it.  December  1st,  1809."  This  is 
cheering  information  to  proprietors  of  poor 
soiL  It  has  been  generally  understood  that 
the  Scotch  pine  is,  ^  all  trees,  the  least  scru- 
poloos  as  to  the  quality  of  the  land  they  may 
he  placed  in  ;  but  we  have  a  proof  here,  that 
another  individual  of  the  cone-bearing  family, 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  serviceable  in  shelter- 
ing bleak  and  barren  districts. 

The  fact  that  few  of  the  new  pines  produce 
wood  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  Pinus  sylves- 
triSy  which  can  be  got  at  such  a  low  price 
throughout  Britain,  is  at  once  a  barrier  to  the 
introduction  of  many  species  of  the  noble 
fiunily  now  under  consideration.  This  cir- 
coBistanoe,  however,  ought  not  by  any  means 
to  operate  against  the  wide-spread  introduc- 
tioo  of  the/'.  Firuuter^  and  its  valuable  variety, 
the  P.  JR.  ntinor,  or  as  the  latter  is  generally 
called,  the  Pinus  maritima.  The  quality  of 
the  timber  of  any  given  tree  is  certainly  one 
cf  the  first  points  of  importance  ;  but  if  one 
can  be  selected  which  shall  successfully  carry 
down  vegetation  to  the  sides  of  the  ocean,  that 
feature  should  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp 
it  as  an  object  most  worthy  of  cultivation. 

To  dilate  upon  the  grand  expanses  of  the 
sea,  beheld  from  the  deep  recesses  of  a  sylvan 
bower,  is  rather  beside  the  object  of  this  paper, 
jret  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  amongst 
the  few  trees  which  we  possess,  suitable  for 
maritime  situations,  the  P.  P.  minor ^  ranks  as 
one  of  the  first  objects  to  combine  with  the 
sublimest  of  all  pictures  exhibited  on  earth. 
Sea-side  planting  is,  comparatively,  a  new 
study,  but  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out, 
it  has  afibrded  a  satisfaction  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  inLmd  plantations  have  little  con- 
ception of.  Nature  is  ever  ready  to  second 
and  permanently  record  the  well-directed 
exertions  of  men,  and  in  this  department,  as 
wdl  as  in  others,  the  beautiful  adaptation  ex- 
isting between  certain  objects  and  localities 
within  her  domain,  is  admirably  exemplified 
in  the  luxuriance  with  which  the  plant  rises 
vhen  exposed  to  the  sea  air.  On  a  cliff  at 
Triminghamy  in  Norfolk,  many  of  the  plants 


may  be  seen  rising  fearlessly  within  fifteen 
yards  of  the  German  Ocean.  What  it  may 
do  for  the  immense  districts  lying  waste  in 
such  situations,  depends  altogether  on  the  en- 
terprise of  proprietors  who  may  be  possessed 
of  maritime  lands. 

This  tree,  as  an  ornamental  object,  is  un- 
questionably grand.  In  favourable  situations 
it  becomes  a  tall  tree,  displaying  large  portions 
of  its  bare  reddish-brown  branches,  tufted 
with  masses  of  rich  foliage.  The  bark  of  the 
stem  IS  deeply  furrowed  and  coarse,  and  where 
this  pine  prevails,  the  feeling  invariably  awa- 
kened is,  that  you  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tremendous  rocks  and  crags. 

The  wood  of  the  pinaster  is  reckoned  softer 
than  that  of  the  common  Scotch  fir  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  woodman  at  Mr.  Petre's,  deals 
of  it,  when  raised  on  poor  soils  in  exposed 
situations,  are  quite  equal  to  any  home-grown 
pine  timber.  In  the  countries  where  it  is  in- 
digenous, its  chief  use  consists  in  its  resinous 
products,  tar,  and  lampblack.  In  France,  it 
has  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  immense 
tracts  of  land  which  were  perfectly  destitute 
of  any  sort  of  vegetation.  The  plan  adopted 
was,  to  sow  the  seeds  along  with  those  of 
broom,  covering  them  with  branches  of  trees 
so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  removing  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  deposited.  The 
broom  affords  shelter  to  the  joung  pinasters 
for  the  first  few  years,  after  which  it  is  over- 
topped and  speedily  smothered. 

The  way  in  which  the  seeds  of  this  tree  are 
procured,  and  their  treatment,  are  somewhat 
peculiar  to  this  pine,  and  require  special  ob- 
servation. The  cones  are  fully  ripe  in  the 
month  of  March,  when  they  should  be  gathered. 
I  pay  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  sack  for 
the  cones,  and  before  they  reach  my  nursery, 
an  additional  chai'ge  of  four-pence  per  sack  is 
made  for  carriage.  The  kiln,  on  which  they 
are  laid^  and  which  I  erected  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  Coniferie,  is  in  shape  srifoi- 
lar  to  a  malt-kiln ;  but  the  cones  are  laid  on 
wood  instead  of  bricks,  the  latter  admitting 
the  heat  to  that  degree  so  as  to  toast  the  seeds 
and,  of  course,  destroy  their  vegetating  power. 
The  boards  on  which  the  cones  are  laid  are 
full  of  holes,  through  which  the  seeds  fall ;  and 
as  they  are  by  this  means  collected  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  which  is  fifteen  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  fire-place,,  they  are  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  heat  calculated  to  injure 
them.  A  cessation  of  heat  takes  place  twice 
in  a  day,  when  the  cones  are  completely  turned 
over,  and  the  boards  swept  clean  of  all  the 
seeds,  which  are  then  removed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  'pit^  or  technically,  the  kiln-logie. 
The  pinaster  cones  are  much  more  difficult  to 
open  than  those  of  any  other  pine  ;  and  if 
they  are  gathered  early  in  the  season,  they 
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require  to  be  kept  on  the  kiln  for  two  days. 
The  wings  have  then  to  be  rubbed  off,  and 
the  seeds  sown  in  light  land  during  the  month 
of  April.  They  should  not  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  longer  than  two  years,  because  they 
send  down  strong  tap  roots,  without  furnishing 
themselves  with  small  fibres.  This  remark 
holds  good  with  regard  to  this  plant,  so  long  as 
it  remains  in  the  nursery;  for  unless  it  is  con- 
tinually shifted,  it  will  be  deficient  in  that 
bu«hiness  of  root,  so  essential  to  the  species. 
One  year  seedling  plants  are  ten  shillings  per 
thousand. 

Though  it  will  seldom  be  found  necessary 
for  any  person  not  in  the  seed  business  to 
erect  a  kiln  for  opening  the  cones  of  Conifers^ 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  process  is 
exceedingly  hazardous.  On  account  of  the 
heat  required  (about  120  degrees  Fahrenheit), 
and  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  cones  them- 
selves, the  probabUity  is  that  inexperienced 
persons  would  set  the  kiln  on  fire.  It  should 
therefore  in  every  instance  form  a  detached 
building,  and  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to 
tend  the  fire.  The  cones,  after  being  so  dried, 
forna  of  all  things  the  most  desirable  material 
for  lighting  fires.  Threepence  a  bushel  is  rea- 
dily paid  for  them  in  the  city  of  Norwich  for 
that  purpose.  The  seeds  of  the  pinaster  have 
a  thick  crust  or  shell  about  them  ;  and  I  have 
found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  steep  them  for 
a  few  days  previous  to  sowing  in  water,  kept 
as  near  as  possible  miljc-warm.  This  helps 
them  to  vegetate.  If  sown  in  the  usual  way, 
a  part  of  them  only  will  come  up  three  weeks 
afterwards,  and  the  remainder  during  the  sea- 
son. In  dry  weather  watering  the  beds  is 
absolutely  necessary,  when  they  are  sprouting, 
because  they  vegetate,  and  then  stop  mid- way 
for  want  of  moisture  at  their  newiy-formed 
roots.  Seeds  of  the  Pinaster  maybe  always 
procured  of  the  London  seedsmen  at  from  2*. 
to  Ss.  per  lb. ;  but  I  am  jjot  aware  that  they 
keep  the  better  variety,  JP.  P.  minor,  dis- 
tinct from  seeds  of  the  common  tree. 

Varieties. — These  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant ;  and  as  is  the  case  with  P.  sylvestrisy  it 
may  be  safely  questioned  whether  some  of 
them  are  not  of  greater  value  than  the  species 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  plants  in 
nurseries  belonging  to  the  pinaster,  which 
differ  in  name  only,  and  wbich,  having  come 
from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  on 
that  account  been  considered  worthy  of  a  new 
title.  Those  received  from  Van  Dieman*s 
Land,  America,  and  other  places,  have  in  all 
probability  been  gathered  from  trees  raised 
from  seeds,  brought  thither  by  emigrants  many 
years  since,  and  will  present  nothing  really 
distinct  from  those  already  in  the  British 
Arboretum.  Those  considered  distinct  are 
the  following  :— . 


P.  P.  Lemonianusy  (Sir  Charles  Lemon's 
Pinaster). — Found  in  the  woods  of  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  at  Cardew,  ComwalL  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  fforticuUural  Society  it  is  thus 
described :  "  In  fdliage  it  is  similar  to  the 
pinaster ;  but  it  differs  in  the  general  habit  of 
the  tree,  and  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
cones,  in  the  common  pinaster,  the  cones, 
of  which  there  are  generally  three  or  four 
together,  are  situated  behind  the  shoots  of  the 
whorl,  and,  in  the  mature  state,  point  back- 
wards. In  this  obscure  species  the  cone  is 
single,  and  it  universally  occupies  the  place 
of  the  leading  shoot,  the  side  shoots  being 
behind  it.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  growth  is,  that  the  tree  can  have  no 
regular  leader,  but  each  year  one  of  the  side 
shoots  strengthens,  and  continues  the  growth 
for  the  ensuing  season  ;  the  je»r  following, 
the  same. process  is  repeated  in  another  direc-^ 
tion,  giving  the  stem  Of  the  tree  a  zig-zag 
appearance,  which  it  never  entirely  loses.*' 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  forester  at 
Westwick,  Norfolk,  the  variety  is  to  be  found 
in  the  woods  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Petre. 

P.  P,  minor. — A  tree  hardier  than  the 
species,  and  plentiful  along  the  coasts  of 
France,  valuable  on  account  of  its  braving 
the  sea  breeze,  and  growing  on  the  most  ste- 
rile tracts  of  land.  Cones  smaller  than  the 
species ;  leaves  stiffer,  shorter,  and  broader. 
The  tree  does  not  grow  so  high  as  the  species, 
hence  at  Westwick,  in  Norfolk,  where  it 
abounds,  it  is  called  the  "  False  Pinaster."  It 
is  also  found  in  the  woods  of  Mr.  Marsbam, 
of  StrattonStrawless,  where  the  writer  had  a 
large  quantity  of  the  cones  collected  ;  and 
from  the  seeds  extracted  he  has  now  in  his 
nursery  grounds  about  50,000  thriving  plants 
of  this  valuable  tree.  The  wood  is  more  com- 
pact and  durable  than  the  common  pinaster. 

P.  P.  JSscarenttSf  Risso. — A  very  distinct 
variety,  the  leaves  of  the  same  length  as  in 
the  species,  but  of  a  lighter  green.  Cones 
small,  short,  egg-shaped.  Introduced  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  presented  a  specimen 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  whose 
garden  Is  a  tree  fifteen  feet  high. 

P.  P.  variegatis. — This  is  a  plant  with 
variegated  foliage,  which  forms  its  only  dis- 
tinction. A  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  is  from  fifteen  feet  to 
twenty  feet  high.  The  mode  of  propagating 
this  variety  is  by  grafting  it  on  the  common 
tree ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  in  general  favour. 

P.  P.  nepalensis. — Raised  from  seeds  sent 
by  Dr.  WaUich,  and  is  tlie  least  distinct  of 
all  the  varieties.  The  tree  is  somewhat  more 
compact  than  the  species,  and  the  branches 
more  horizontal  in  their  growth.  The  cones 
are  also  narrower. 

P.  P.  Massoniana, — A  variety  probably 
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kboging  to  the  Pinaster  family,  bnt  as  yet 
Bi^ennined.  Raised  at  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  from  seeds  sent  from  China.  No  living 
pbatB  jet  introdiiced. 

Another  Tariet^,  which  promises  to  be  dis- 
liact,  is  noticed  by  botanists,  having  cones 
nailar  to  those  of  the  Pinaster,  though  much 
aBsller.  It  was  fband  on  the  mountains  of 
Uia  bj  a  collector  sent  oat  by  the  Duke  of 
DevQDdiire»  and  its  general  appearance  was 
ike  a  stunted  Scotch  pine.  The  cones  most 
resemble  those  of  J*.  P.  minor.  Young  plants 
«  at  Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  and  probably 
ia  the  Crarden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

PwMS  pungenij  Michaux  (prickly-coned 
Rsc). — ^The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  thickly  set, 
Aort,  and  acnta  Cones  ovate,  or  rather 
top-shaped,  and  armed  with  very  sharp  in- 
carred  spines.  The  seeds  are  about  the  sisse 
if  tlioae  of  -P.  syhsestris^  rough,  and  a  majority 
sftbem  black. 

MichaaZy  the  American  arboriculturist, 
Mes  that  tiiis  treQ  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
gecgnphical  range  ;  and  that  as  it  occupies  a 
tTKt  of  country  where  the  soil  is  good  and 
tie  air  salnbrioas,  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
tk  first  to  disappear  before  the  inroads  of 
cdtiTsdon.  In  form,  it  resembles  the  Scotch 
pane,  thongh  much  more  apt  to  break  into  a 
bnndiy  head,  and  consequently  it  seldom 
tttains  a  great  altitnde.  Its  timber  is  without 
praise,  and  in  all  probabOity  it  will  remain  in 
^tiin  valuable  only  as  contributing  to  the 
tanety  of  the  genus.  It  has  been  forty  years 
m  this  country,  and  the  finest  specimen,  which 
IB  at  Dropmore,  is  thirty-six  feet  high. 

Pinu$inopSj  Alton  (Jersey  or  poor  Pine). — 
Leaves  two  in  a  sheath,  about  two  inches  long. 
The  dieatha  have  three  or  four  distinct  rings. 
11%  Goloor  of  the  leaves  is  dark  green.  Buds 
ve  anal],  l»t>wn,  and  resinous,  and  are  gene- 
nfly  surrounded  by  three  small  buds.  Cones 
about  three  inches  long,  drooping,  and  covered 
vith  prominent  spines.  Young  shoots  of  a 
pirpliah  or  vi<det  colour,  especially  in  the 
■ne  vigorous  ones. 

In  stature  this  tree  is  inferior  to  the  Scotch 
Fine,  attaining  only  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet,  fun  of  branches,  which  proceed  irregu- 
brly  from  the  trunk,  like  those  of  a  broad- 
kaved  tree.  The  habit  of  this  pine  prevents 
it  from  furnishing  timber  of  a  useful  size,  and 
tbougfaont  the  interior  of  North  America  it 
B  r^resented  as  fit  only  for  fuel,  the  large 
proportion  of  sap  wood  which  it  contains 
ipeedily  inducing  decay.  The -balsamic  odour 
which  it  emits  in  hot  weather  is  certainly  an 
inducement  to  have  it  in  every  pleasure 
ground.  Hants  are  raised  from  seeds  in  the 
vmal  way ;  but  it  should  be  grafted  on  high 
trees  of  the  Scotch  pine,  when  it  would  assume 
s  singular  and    tiot    inelegant    appearance. 


Perhaps  the  finest  young  plants  in  England 
are  in  the  plantations  of  Sir  Edward  North 
Buxton,  Bart.,  at  Runton,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  At  Rozelle,  in  Ayrshire,  plants  of 
this  species  make  growths  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches.  They  have  proved  to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  having  withstood  the  severity 
of  1837-8  without  the  slightest  protection ; 
but  generally  it  is  a  miserable  looking  tree. 
Cones  are  occasionally  to  be  had  in  London  at 
about  8^.  per  quart 

JPinus  mitis,  Michaux  (soft-leaved,  or  Yel- 
low Pine). — This  valuable  species  is  by  many 
called  P,  variahiUi.  Leaves  four  inches  in 
length,  two  and  sometimes  three  in  a  sheath, 
channelled  on  the  upper  surface.  Cones 
drooping,  solitary,  with  footstalks,  and  the 
scales  bearing  infiexed  spines. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  American 
pines,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
British  planters  on  account  of  the  timber 
which  it  produces.  According  to  Michaux, 
it  is  used  throughout  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  and  in  Virginia,  in  the  construction  of 
doors,  sashes  for  windows,  and  as  flooring, 
being  more  solid  and  lasting  than  any  other 
tree  indigenous  to  that  country.  It  abounds 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Albany, 
Pennsylvania,  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  Georgia.  It  has  been  in  Eng- 
land about  a  century,  yet  it  is  not  oflen  found 
even  in  our  finest  ornamental  plantations.  As 
an  object  of  beauty,  it  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient :  its  trunk  is  straight,  something  like 
that  of  a  spruce  fir,  and  the  disposition  of  its 
branches  very  much  resemble  that  of  the 
latter  tree.  Its  height,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  It 
forms  an  article  of  considerable  commerce 
with  this  country  ;  and  at  Liverpool  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Pine. 
The  attention  of  several  railway  companies 
has  been  directed  to  this  tree  as  suitable  for 
railway  sleepers,  and  an  importation  has  been 
made  for  that  purpose.  It  will  of  course  cost 
more  than  the  home-grown  pine  at  first,  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  sound  longer  than 
six  or  seven  years,  the  time  which  the  timber 
grown  in  England  lasts.  Plants  are  3#.  6(f. 
each. 

As  mentioned  in  reference  to  several  of  the 
foregoing  species,  Sir  Edward  North  Bux- 
ton's plantations  (which  skirt  the  sea-beach 
in  some  places),  exhibit  very  thriving  young 
plants  of  many  sorts  of  pines  whic^  are 
generally  considered  as  unfit  for  the  climate 
of  Britain.  This  is  an  important  fact.  It  would, 
however,  be  premature  to  conclude  that  all  our 
more  tender  pines  would  find  an  asylum  if 
placed  in  similar  situations,  because  those  re«> 
ferred  to  have  only  been  in  their  present  placed 
for  five,  six,  and  seven  years. 
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NEW  ESCULENT  PLANTS. 

At  anj  time  an  addition  to  our  lists  of  culti- 
Tated  esculents  is  regarded  with  interest,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  though  such  additions  may 
not  as  regards  intrinsic  worth  equal  even  some 
of  those  kinds  we  already  cultivate,  yet  they 
afford  variety  on  our  tables ;  and  there  is 
besides  the  probability  of  their  proving  adapted 
to  certain  soils  and  circumstances,  where  other 
more  familiar  kinds  do  not  succeed  so  welL 
At  the  present  juncture,  however,  after  the 
partial  failure  of  the  crop  of  our  chief  esculent 
root — the  potato — in  the  summers  of  1846 
and  1846,  additions  of  this  kind  become 
invested  with  much  increased  interest ;  and 
this  is  equally  the  case  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  visitation  referred  to. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  an  account  of  certain  roots  which 
«re  employed  by  natives  of  North  West  Ame- 
rica very  extensively  as  articles  of  food,  and 
which  might  jMrove  useful  to  ourselves  in  a 
cultivated  state.  This  account  has  been  fur- 
nbhed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Greyer,  and  was  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ztondon  Journal  of 
Sotany.  From  this  source  we  gather  the 
following  notes  on  the  subject  referred  to  : — 

The  OamcM,  Camassy  or  Quartuuh  {Cor 
nuutia  exculenta,  Lindley  ;  Nartkecium  Squa- 
mashy'PunhsPhalangium  Squamashj  Nuttall.) 
-—This  is  a  liliaceous  plant  found  so  abundantly 
on  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  great  plateaux  of 
Uf^MT  Oregon,  as  to  give  its  name  to  them  ; 
they  are  called  the  Gamass  plains  or  prairies, 
and  have  a  general  elevation  of  3,000  feet. 
When  this  plant  is  in  bloom,  these  extensive 
plains  are  covered  as  with  a  carpet  by  its  deep 
blue  flowers.  The  plant  much  resembles  a 
common  blue  hyacinUi,  and  the  bulb  is  also 
of  about  the  same  size,  but  in  texture  and 
shape  more  like  that  of  Narcissus  Tazetta. 
The  raw  bulb  resembles  in  its  substance  the 
oommon  squill ;  by  baking  it  acquires  a  sweet 
taste,  and  when  boiled  the  taste  is  not  unlike 
the  syrup  of  squills,  but  not  so  sweet.  The 
Gamass  of  the  Oregon  seems  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  in  being  alto- 
gether more  robust,  having  bulbs  twice  as 
large,  shorter,  stiffer,  leaves,  and  longer  ra- 
eemes  of  larger  flowers. 

Mr.  Geyer  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  digging  and  preparing  of  this  root : — 
The  digging  of  the  Gramass  bulb  is  a  feast  for 
old  and  young  among  the  Indians.  The  differ* 
ent  neighbouring  tribes  meet  on  the  same 
plain,  and  mostly  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same 
spot  where  their  fore&thers  met  Here  the 
old  men  talk  over  tales  of  olden  time ;  the 
young  relate  hunting  adventures,  and  pass 
iheir  time  in  gaming  i  while  on  the  women 
alone,  young  and  old,  rests  the  whole  labour 


of  gathering  that  indispensable  food.  The 
young  women,  especially,  vie  with  each  other 
in  collecting  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
and  best  quality,  their  fame  for  future  good 
wives  depending  much  on  the  industry  they 
show  there.  Many  a  marriage  is  closed  after 
the  Gamass  are  brought  home.  The  Indians 
gather  this  root  after  their  return  from  gather- 
ing the  Biscuit  root  The  whole  village  is 
active  collecting  horses  and  sacks,  the  latter 
chiefly  of  Thujabass  or  Helonias  roots,  and  at 
last  family  after  family  leave  the  village  for  the 
plains.  The  digging  takes  place  as  soon  as 
the  lower  half  of  the  flowers  on  the  racemes 
b^in  to  fade,  or  when  the  flowering  is  entirely 
passed.  For  the  purpose,  the  Indian  women 
use  a  stick  two  feet  long,  curved  like  a  sabre, 
of  hawthorn  wood,  which  is  provided  with  a 
cross  piece  of  elk  horn  at  the  top,  serving  as  a 
handle.  This  instrument  they  use  with  asto- 
nishing dexterity,  so  that  they  very  seldom 
strike  the  point  twice  after  the  same  bulb. 
Four  or  five  sacks  of  raw  bulbs  is  a  common  day's 
labour,  which  dwindle  to  about  two  after  baking 
and  djying.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bulbs  are  gathered,  they  prepare  for 
baking  ;  for  that  purpose  they  dig  or  scrape  a 
hole  in  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  in  depth, 
make  a  fire  and  throw  in  a  layer  of  red  hot 
stones,  then  a  layer  of  clean  grass  over  these, 
and  now  a  layer  of  Gamass,  the  latter  having 
been  cleaned  from  the  adhering  soil ;  this  is 
repeated  until  the  hole  is  level  with  tlie  ground 
above  ;  the  fire  is  now  made  on  the  top  of 
the  pit,  and  kept  burning  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer.  When  the  Gamass  are 
baked,  the  Indians  feast  from  lodge  to  lodge, 
and  nothing  can  make  them  recollect  that  they 
are  hungry  and  starved  for  nearly  two 
mopths. 

The  Gamass  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  this  country  in  1827  ;  and  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  bulbous  plant  with  large 
flowers :  a  border  of  peat  earth  is  recom- 
mended for  it,  and  the  cool  shade  of  a  north 
wall.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  culti* 
vated  at  all  in  this  country  as  an  esculent. 

l^he  Biscuit  Root  {Ferula  sp,) — This  is  a 
small  umbelliferous  plant,  also  producing  deli- 
cate tubers,  which  are  much  used  as  food.  There 
appear  to  be  several  species  of  Ferula,  of  whicli 
the  tubers  of  all  are  used  in  a  similar  way. 
That  known  as  the  Biscuit  root,  is  represented 
as  a  humble  plant  emerging  from  the  sand 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
in  March  or  April ;  in  about  three  weeks 
attaining  a  blooming  state,  and  again  in  about 
the  same  period  ripened,  and  its  dried  stalks 
scattered  over  the  plains  by  the  winds.  Thus 
the  whole  period  of  the  vegetation  of  this 
plant  does  not  exceed  six  weeks.  The  tubers 
when  three  or  four  years  old  are  about  the 
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nofawalBQl,  bat  these  are  inferior  to  the 
tyaspmdle-formed  two-year  old  tender  tubers. 
IW  sohstaace  is  farinaceous^  snowj  white, 
ad  in  the  young  tubers  not  entirely  insipid. 
Tbe  Indians  gather  the  tubers  when  the  plant 
iiiatiie  flowering  state.  It  is  found  in  the 
aiidj  woods  in  the  basaltic  plains  of  Upper 
Okcgoo,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet. 

Xr.  Geyer  mentions  another  and  more  re- 
usable species  of  Ferula  (the  Pcoh-Pooh 
RMtof  die  Spokans)  which  he  had  not  seen 
fnwing,  and  only  knew  from  a  few  dried 
bitf  which  were  twice  the  size  of  the  former ; 
the  tobarB  of  this  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
Y^  and  contain  a  white  farinaceous  sub- 
ttaee ;  they  have  a  rather  strong  but  plea- 
nt  aramatic  odour  and  taste  resembling 
ei^  which  they  keep  for  more  than  a  year. 
I^  are  rare.  The  Indians  gather  them  in 
nil  qnautitiesy  and  string  them.  This,  he 
■7^  would  be  a  great  acquisition  for  our 
^itciwa  gardens. 

TkA  SptBtlvm,  Sitter  root  plant,  or  Racine 

•are  {Leufieia     redivwth    Pursh),       The 

y^BA  Talne  this  root  highly,  and  it  is  with 

^  prepared  with  the  marrow  of  the  bison, 

npiM  as  a  most  dainty  dish.     Travellers 

liu  use  it  as  a  very  wholesome  food,  and  it  is 

pnnd  notwithstanding  its  strong  bitter  taste, 

viiicbeaembles  the  bitter  of  Chinabark.  The 

ikat  is  related  to  Mesembryanthemum,  and 

■lafnsifonn  flexible  root,  capitate  stem,  the 

nressoon  dying  away,  the  flowers  handsome, 

^  a  beautiful  rose-purple  colour.     The  root 

B  dog  during  flower  time,  when  the  cuticle  is 

ttaljreiooYed,  by  which  it  acquires  a  white 

*^;  it  is  brittle,  and  by  transportation 

Wen  to  small  pieces.     When  the  bark  is 

w  stripped  off  the  roots,  they  appear  to  con- 

|>8t  of  little  else  than  starch.     Before  boiling 

*tt  steeped  in  water,  which  makes  it  swell, 

Rafter  boiling  it  becomes  five  to  six  times 

■?W  in  size,  and  resembles  a  jelly-like  sub- 

jjwe.   Being  a  small  root,  it  requires  much 

wr  to  gather  a  sack,  which  generally  com- 

■■^  the  price  of  a  horse.     Six  weeks  at 

**t»  the  period  during  which  the  Lewisia 

'^ptatei  above  ground  for  the  whole  year. 

«  nrat  the  &scicies  of  leaves  show  themselves 

Jjo  after  the  scapes  ;   as  soon  as  the  first 

jw6r  begins  to  open,  the  leaves  die  away  ; 

■c  flower  is  only  open  during  sunshine,     llie 

I*w  oocars  sparingly  on  the  plains  of  the 

J^ Platte;  quite  abundant  on  the  Upper 

T*^  "^®r,  which  is  on  that  account  deno- 

JJi^^ted  Eivi^re  aux  Racines  Amares  by  the 

^|JJ>diaas ;  but  far  more   abundant  on  the 

Jn  basaltic  plams  of  Upper  Oregon,  at  an 

*^ttion  of  about  2000  feet     The  flowers  are 

2^^  eobnr  on  rocky  ground,  but  it  is  a  very 

•■^t  plant  in  the  sandy  woods. 

"^  ^t  was  named  Lewisia,  by  Pursh, 


from  having  been  first  collected  by  Capt.  M. 
Lewis  ;  the  name  rediviva  was  appropriately 
given  in  consequence  of  Lewis's  preserved 
specimen  having  revived  and  grown  at  the 
Kew  garden,  after  having  been  about  three  years 
out  of  ground  between  paper.  In  our  catsr 
logues  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  introduced 
in  1826. 

Helosciadium  califomicum. — Mr.  Geyer 
mentions  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  is 
found  throughout  Upper  Oregon,  on  grassy 
moist  slopes,  and  in  shady  meadows,  the 
tubers  of  which  are  truly  delicious,  and  one 
of  the  dainty  dishes  of  the  Saptona  Indians. 
He  supposes  this  plant  to  be  the  Melosci- 
admm  califomicum  (Douglas).  It  is  an  in- 
conspicuous umbelliferous  perennial,  with  a 
black  tuberous  root.  By  boiling  the  tubers 
like  potatoes  they  burst  open  lengthways, 
showing  a  snowy  white  farinaceous  substance, 
which  has  a  sweet  cream-like  taste,  and  some- 
what of  the  aroma  of  young  parsley  leaves. 
This  plant  Mr.  Geyer  thinks  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  kitchen  gardens.  It  holds 
in  Oregon  exactly  the  place  which  the  wild 
carrot  does  with  us ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
the  roots  would  similarly  increase  in  size  by 
cultivation. 

A  comparison  should  hardly  be  drawn  be- 
tween these  plants  in  their  aboriginal  condi- 
tion, and  the  cultivated  varieties  of  our 
esculent  vegetables  :  but  if  they  are  compared 
it  should  be  with  the  latter  also  in  their  wild 
condition.  Such  a  comparison  is  full  of  en- 
couragement, for  perhaps  hardly  any  of  our 
cultivated  vegetables  have  sprung  from  sub- 
jects originally  so  promising  as  these.  The 
proper  course  would  be  to  cultivate  highly,  to 
raise  successive  crops  from  seed,  preserving 
in  each  generation  for  the  purpose  of  seeding 
those  only  which  manifest  some  improvement. 
In  this  way  there  is  little  doubt,  that  varieties 
as  far  removed  in  excellence  as  the  cultivated 
cabbages  or  carrots  from  their  original  stock 
would  be  obtained. 

NOTES  ON  FLOWERS  AND  FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 

Lachenalia  obchioxdes,  Atton  (Orchis-' 
like  Lachenalia).  —  Liliaceas  §  Scilleas.  —  A 
bulbous  plant,  producing  one  or  two^  oblong* 
strap-shaped  leaves,  and  a  round  flower  stem 
spotted  with  dull  purple,  and  bearing  a  spike 
of  flowers  just  above  the  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  crowded  together,  the  three  outer  seg- 
ments greenish,  the  three  inner  ones  purplish, 
edged  with  yellow.  A  native  of  the  Gape  of 
G^od  Hope.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  in 
March  and  ApriL  CtUturc-^Bjequires  a  cool 
green-house ;  loam  and  peat ;  well  ripened 
after  growing  ;  propagated  by  off-sets. 
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Victoria  regu,  Lindley  (Victoria  Water 
lily). — NymphaeaceaB  §  EurjalidesB. — This  is 
the  most  magnificent  aquatic  plant  known. 
It  has  the  character  of  our  water  lilies,  but  is 
very  much  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
perennial,  but  this  is  not  positively  known  ; 
the  root  is  large  and  tuberous,  with  numerous 
fibres.  From  these  tubers  proceed  the  float- 
ing leaves  on  long  prickly  stalks  ;  they  are  of 
prodigious  size,  four  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  nearly  round,  peltate,  with  from  two 
to  five  inches  of  the  margin  turned  up  all 
round,  forming  a  rim  like  that  of  a  tea-tray  ; 
the  upper  side  is  green,  the  lower  side  deep 
purple,  with  copious  prominent  prickly  veins. 
The  flower  stalks  spring  from  the  root ;  they 
are  prickly,  and  each  bear  one  flower,  rising  a 
little  above  the  water  ;  the  flowers  are  from 
a  foot  to  flfteen  inches  in  diameter,  fragrant, 
with  very  numerous  oblong  concave  petals, 
which  gradually  pass  into  filaments,  the  outer 
ones  being  white,  changing  to  pink,  the  inner 
deep  rose  coloured.  A  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, found  chiefly  on  the  waters  tributary  of 
the  Amazons,  and  Rio  Plata,  and  probably 
existing  in  all  those  great  rivers  which  inter- 
sect the  immense  plains  eastward  of  the  Andes. 
Introduced  to  Kew  in  1846  ;  but  the  plants 
have  since  died.  Time  of  flowering  un- 
known. In  the  River  Berbice,  it  was  met  with 
in  a  flowering  state  on  the  Ist  of  January. 
Culture, — Requires  stove  heat,  and  a  large 
body  of  water,  which  should  be  warmed  in  the 
growing  season  to  from  80  to  90  degrees  :  the 
roots  should  be  planted  in  loam ;  propagated 
by  seeds,  probably  also  by  division.  (29) 

Statice  exi&iia,  Fischer  and  Meyer 
Harge  pink  Sea  Lavender). — Plumbaginaceae 
^  Statice®. — A  perennial  plant,  growing  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  with  a  tuft  of  oblong 
ovate  root  leaves,  and  a  leafless  branching 
flower  scape,  the  branches  consisting  of  a 
dense  bundle  or  cluster  of  small  pinkish  lilac 
flowers,  which,  from  their  number  and  ar- 
rangement, have  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
A  native  of  open  places  in  the  south  of  Son- 
garia,  on  the  Chinese  limits.  Introduced  in 
1844.  Flowers  from  July  to  September. 
Culture.  —  Hardy  ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant,  or  by 
seeds.  (30) 

Crocus  nivalis,  Bory  8t  Vincent  (snowy 
Crocus).^ I ridacesB. — A  small  bulbous  plant, 
growing  three  or  four  inches  high,  the  flowers 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  rather  small, 
but  compact  and  well  formed,  of  a  deep  violet 
purple  colour,  with  an  orange  blotch  at  the 
base.  A  native  of  the  mountain  of  Delphi, 
in  Eubcea,  and  other  mountains  of  Greece. 
Introduced  in  1845  (?)  Flowers  in  March 
and  April.  It  has  been  called  C,  mhlimux 
(Herbert).'    Culture, — Hardy  ;  any  common 


soil ;   propagated  by  ofl-«ets  from  the  roots 
seeds  are  liable  to  variation.  (31 

Crocus  VELUCHEN8i8,-H(erZ>er^(Veluchia 
Crocus). — IridaceflB. — A  small  bulbous  plar 
growing  about  three  inches  high^  with  con 
paratively  large  flowers  rather  in  advance  < 
the  foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  well  formed,  tfa 
petals  somewhat  concave,  of  a  violet  tint  var} 
ing  in  intensity,  but  having  a  darker  trans 
verse  bar  near  the  top  of  each  segment ;  i 
some  instances,  the  tip  above  this  bar  is  nearl 
white.  A  native  of  Mount  Veluchi,  i 
^tolia.  Introduced  in  1845  (?)  Flowers  i 
March  and  April.  Culture, — Hardy;  commo 
soil ;  propagated  by  off^sets  from  the  roots 
seeds  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  they  ofte 
produce  varieties.  (3S 

Caloscordum  nerineflorum,  Herhet 
(Nerine-flowered  Caloscord).  —  Liliacese 
ScillesB. — An  interesting  little  bulbous  plan 
with  a  few  roundish  very  slender  leaves  a  spa 
long,  and  throwing  up  from  the  small  bulbov 
root  a  slender  flower  stem  of  six  or  eigt 
inches  high,  bearing  at  the  top  an  umbel  c 
a  dozen  or  more  rather  pretty  rose-coloure 
flowers,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  an 
composed  of  six  somewhat  recurved  oval  s^ 
ments.  The  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  th 
Alliums  or  garlics,  but  has  none  of  their  smell 
A  native  of  Chusan.  Introduced  about  1842 
Flowers  in  summer.  Culture, — Requires 
frame  or  greenhouse  ;  peat  and  loam  ;  props 
gated  by  ofl'-sets.  (33 

Cyananthus  lobatus,  Wallich  (lobe 
Cyananth).  —  Folemoniacese  (?)  —  A  prett; 
little  branching  perennial  plant,  with  smal 
fleshy  roots,  and  upright  stems  bearing  alter 
nate^  stalked,  rhomb-shaped,  incised  leavei 
and  at  the  tips,  a  solitary  flower,  an  inch  am 
ahalf  across,  of  a  violet  purplecolour,  divided  a) 
most  to  the  centre  into  five  spat  ula- shaped  lobec 
A  native  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Hima 
layan  mountains.  Introduced  in  1844 
Flowers  in  August  and  September.  Th 
position  of  this  plant  in  the  *  natural  arrange 
ment'  of  vegetables,  is  yet  (1847)  a  botanies 
enigma.  Culture, — Hardy,  but  requires  to  b 
kept  somewhat  dry  and  at  rest  when  not  grow 
ing  ;  sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould  ;  propagatec 
by  cuttings.  (34 

PiNus  Grenvilleje,  Gordon  (Lady  Gren 
ville's  Pine). — Finaceaa  §  Abietese. — A  large 
and  very  robust  growing  tree,  attaining  ic 
Mexico,  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
The  leaves  grow  in  fives,  thickly  set,  and  of  i 
dark  green,  very  long,  and  slightly  saw-edged, 
the  sheaths  at  the  base  nearly  an  inch  and  8 
half  long,  and  rather  rough  and  scaly.  TIic 
cones  grow  singly  ;  they  are  pendulous,  quite 
straight  and  tapering  regularly,  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half 
broad  at  the  base.     The  buds  are  very  large, 
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i^netted,  not  resinous,  and  thickly  set  with 
jflg  brown  scales.  It  Is  called  bj  the  natives 
OaUmaeko^orinale  pine.  A  native  of  the 
Ceno  de  San  Juan,  or  Saddle  mountain  near 
TqHc,  in  Mexico.  Introduced  in  1845. 
ftiwT,— Pmobably  hardj,  but  not  yet  (1847) 
lested ;  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or 
W  herbaceous  grafting  on  stocks  of  nearly 
dkd  habit  (35) 

AoDjnnjM  AUTiTiCNALB,  lAudUy  (autumn 
feveiisg  Aconite). — Ranunculaceae  §  Helle- 
bgroe.^  A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
■g  upright  abont  three  feet  in  height,  and 
prododDg  its  flowers  in  a  spike-like  arrange- 
■OR  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  ;  the 
teiTes  are  palmately  cut  similar  to  those  com- 
BOfllj  known ;  the  flowers  are  lilac  and  white, 
vith  a  heavy  and  unpleasant  smell.  A  native 
^&e  north  of  China.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Fbven  late  in  the  autumn  and  in  winter. 
CUfwv. — Hardy;  common  soil ;  propagated 
If  division  of  the  plant  or  by  seeds.  (36) 

Cbocus  Salzmankianus,  Oay  (Salz- 
aom's  Crocus). — Iridacese. — A  small  bulbous 
pint,  growing  about  six  inches  high,  the 
tovers  growing  up  with  the  leaves,  large, 
Kd  of  a  light  purplish  colour,  paler  at  the 
edges.  A  native  of  the  small  hiils  near  Tin- 
lidem.  Introduced  in  1845  (?)  Flowers  in 
Asfust  and  September.  This  species  is  also 
h»wn  as  C.  tutgitanus  (Herbert).  Culture, 
-Hardy;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  off-sets 
fcwnthe  roots,  not  by  seeds,  which  vary.    (37) 

Caoccs  Byzaktinus,  Parkinson  (Turkish 
Croeas). — ^Iridacese. — A  small  but  very  pretty 
Wlboos  plant,  growing  four  or  five  inches  high, 
&d  flowering  without  leaves,  that  is,  the 
flowers  and  leaves  grow  at  distinct  periods  ; 
the  three  outer  segments  of  the  flowers  are 
k<oad  and  expand  much,  and  are  of  ^  violet 
fB^ ;  the  three  inner  ones  are  nearly  erect, 
ttd  moch  narrower  and  paler  ;  in  the  centre 
is  a  large  purple  feathered  stigma.  A  native 
*f  the  woods  of  Bannat,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crajova  in  Wallachia.  Introduced 
hefofe  1629,  but  confounded  with  other  kinds. 
A)ver8  in  September  and  October.  It  bears 
^  the  names  of  C,  banaticus  (Gay)  ;  C, 
fMnofitf  (Reichenbach)  ;  and  C.  iridiflarus 
(Heufiel).  Culture, — Hardy;  common  soil; 
propagated  by  off-sets  from  the  roots.       (38) 

PtHus  GoKi>ONiANA,  Harttveg  (Mr.  Gor- 
Wb  Pine). — ^Pinacete  §  Abietese. — A  hand- 
lome  tree,  with  numerous  regular  branches, 
V)t  very  robust,  but  attaining  in  Mexico 
»  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  The 
Inres  grow  in  fives,  and  are  very  long, 
«ie»icr,  very  dense,  and  of  a  light  green 
ciiioiir ;  in*  fact  it  has  the  longest  and  hand- 
nmest  foliage  of  any  introduced  species  ;  the 
i^^^sthfl  at  their  base  are  about  a  quarter  of 
tn  ioeli  in  length,  rather  rough  and  scaly. 


The  cones  are  pendulous,  mostly  solitary, 
slightly  curved,  and  tapering  regularly,  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad  near  the  base,  quite  destitute  of 
resin,  and  on  short  footstalks.  The  buds  are 
very  scaly,  non-resinous,  and  of  moderate 
size.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Ocote  hembroj 
or  female  pine.  A  native  of  the  Cerro  de 
San  Juan,  or  Saddle  Mountain,  near  Tepic,  in 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  1845.  Ctdture, — 
Probably  hardy,  but  not  yet  (1847)  tested ; 
sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  her- 
baceous grafting.  (39) 
Epagris  miniata,  Lindley  (vermilion  Epa- 
cris). — Epacridaceas  §  Epacreae. — A  small 
shrubby  plant,  of  neat  habit,  with  small  rigid 
heart-shaped  leaves,  seated  close  to  the  stem, 
and  very  numerous  axillary  blossoms,  pro- 
duced along  the  vigorous  young  shoots  ;  the 
blossoms  are  long,  tubular,  and  of  a  'fine  light 
scarlet  colour,  tipped  with  pure  white.  It 
differs  from  the  well-known  E,  grandiflora^ 
chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  and  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  Introduced  about  1843. 
Flowers  from  March  to  June.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  light,  turfy  peat  soil ; 
very  careful  watering  at  all  times  ;  propagated 
hy  young  cuttings  in  sand,  under  bell-glasses, 
in  a  gentle  heat.                                         (40) 

BOLBOPHTLLUM      UMBELLATUM,      Lindley 

(umbel-flowered  Bolbophyl). — Orchidaceae  § 
Malaxeffi-Dendrobidse. — A  small  epiphytal 
plant,  with  a  creeping  root  stock,  which  pro- 
duces several  oblong-ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  each 
bearing  one  oblong  leathery  leaf  from  the  top; 
the  flower  then  grows  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  six  or  eight  inches  high,  bearing 
at  the  top  an  umbel  of  cream-coloured  flowers, 
spotted  over  with  blood- colour ;  they  are 
small  and  not  very  showy.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  northern  India*  Introduced  in 
1837.  Flowers  in  August.  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  cool  place  in  the  stove  ;  to  be  fixed 
on  a  block  of  wood ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant.  (41) 

DoBTANTHES  EXCELSA,  Correa  (tall  Dory- 
anthes). — Amaryllidaceas  §  Agaveae. — ^A  bul- 
bous or  short-stemmed  plant,  with  narrow 
lanceolate  leaves,  two  feet  long,  from  the 
centre  of  which  springs  a  flower  stem,  from 
six  to  twenty  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers,  which  are  tubular,  with  six 
reflexed  segments,  funnel-shaped,  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  of  an  intense  crimson  colour. 
A  native  of  various  parts  of  Australia.  Intro- 
duced in  1800.  Flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. (7m// wre.— Requires  a  warm  green- 
house :  free  loam,  efficient  drainage,  and  great 
care  in  watering,  at  all  seasons ;  propagated 
by  suckers  or  side  branches  when  pro- 
duced. (42) 
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CntTANTHDB  CABKED8,  LindUjf  (flesh- 1 
coloured  Cjrtanth).— AmarjUidacen  §  Ama- 
ryllete.-— A  bulbous  plant,  with  long  strap- 
^aped  blunt,  evergreen  leaves,  and  a  buncli 
of  flowers  borne  on  the  top  of  a  nakeil  stalk,  a  | 
foot  or  more  in  height ;  the  flowers  grow  | 
about  eight  or  nine  on  a  stem,  three  inches  I 
Iraig,  narrow,  pendulous,  somewhat  trumpet-  | 
diaped,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  paler  at  the  | 
base.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  > 
Time  of  introduction  uncertain.  Flowering 
in  August.  OuUure. — Requires  a  store,  free 
sandj  soil,  and  to  be  kept  growing  all  the ' 


winter,  but  very  seldom  watered ;  propagated 
by  off-sets  or  seeds,  but  more  generally  by  new 
importations. 

Stebnbbbqia  colchiciflosa,  Waldttein 
(colch  icum-flowered  Sternbergia) . — Amary !• 
lidacess  §  Amarylleas. — A  small  bulbous  plant, 
with  narrow  twisted  leaves,  and  solitary  clear 
yellow  fragrant  flowers  on  Bhort  stems  j  they 
are  cut  into  six.  segments  with  a  long  tube. 
A  native  of  Hungary  and  Tauris.  Introduced 
in  1816.  Flowers  in  September.  Culture, 
— Hardy  ;  sandy  losm,  and  good  drainage  in 
winter}  propagated  by  off-sets  or  seed. 


CELMISIA    VERNICOSA. 
(Dr.  J.  D.  IlooJier). 

THB   VARNISHED  CKLUISIA. 


Tbi8 is  averybeoutiful plant  from  the  Ant- 
arctic regions,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
speedily  introduced  to  our  collections:  it  is  at 
present  only  known  from  the  beautiful  draw- 
ing published  in  the  Flora  Antarctica,  to 
which  source  we  are  indebted  for  the  illus- 
tration which  accompanies  these  remarks. 

The  plant  is  not  what  is  understood  by  s 
herbaceous  plant,  but  it  is  an  almost  stem- 
less  one,  with  a  dense  tuft  of  rigid  linear 
remotely  serrated  leaves,  from  among  which 
proceed  the  ascending  scapes  (or  flower  stems), 
which  are  furnished  with  smsll  linear  lance- 
olate leaves  (or  bracts)  throughout  their 
length,  and  are  each  terminated  by  a  solitary 
flower,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  very 
delicate  tinting,  white  or  faint  rose,  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  purple 
of  the  eye  or  disc.  The  leaves  which  grow 
on  some  specimens  in  tuf^  nearly  a  span 
across,  lie  densely  compacted,  and  spreading 
iKtrisoDtally,  radiating  from  the  summit  of  the 
root,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  have  a 


peculiar  deep  green,  glossy,  varnished  appear-    posite  plants. 


ance,  shining  like  the  surface  of  a  shell,  or  as 
if  covered  with  a  thick  coat  fd  copal  varDiah. 
When  in  blooiii,  the  plant  must  be  an  exceed- 
ingly gay  one. 

Like  other  of  the  Antarctic  plants,  the  pre- 
sent varies  considerably  in  siie  from  that  just 
described  to  a  much  more  diminutive  state,  in 
which  the  tuft  of  leaves  scarcely  exceed  an 
inch  snd  a  half  in  diameter.  In  cultivation, 
it  will  therefore  probably  be  desirable  to 
grow  the  specimens  with  tolerable  freedom, 
or  perhaps  the  larger  form  only  should  be 
introduced,  as  the  variation  in  ase  may  be 
perpetuated  through  succeeding  generations. 

It  is  found  on  Lord  Auckland's  group  both 
on  banks  and  rocky  places  near  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  at  on  altitude  of  1200  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  and  also  near  the  sea  oa 
the  exposed  islets.  C-ampbell's  island  also 
affords  it,  and  it  is  there  found  in  abundance 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea.  This 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  its  artificial 
cultivation.      The  spedes  ranks  among  Cora- 
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fOBCING    PLANTS    FOR   CUT   FLOWERS. 

Thk  great  art  of  forcing  is  lost  sight  of  bj  a 
oajority  of  those  who  even  profess  forcing  ; 
we  do  not  saj  hj  all,  because  there  are  some 
vho  know  their  business ;  but  a  vast  majoritj 
ire  content  to  take  plants  that  are  well  esta- 
Uiibed  in  pots,  and  to  gentlj  move  them  on, 
aid  at  last  add  heat  and   so  on   until  they 
flower.    These,   however,  are  scarce,  and  a 
plsDt  will  be  damaged  a  good  deal  by  the  cut- 
ting of  the  few  flowers  there  may  be,  and  they 
ce  then  taken  care  of  to  get  round  again  in 
condition  for  selling  as  plants,  but  the  whole 
buaiDess  is  mistaken.     Take  established  plants 
to  begin  with,  but  lose  the  first  years*  fiowers*, 
begin  early,  get  them  as  forward  as  possible, 
uid  as  the  flowers  come,  or  either  as  the  buds 
come,  the  first  season  pick  them  ofl",  and  keep 
tbe  plant  growing  till  it  has  made  fair  wood. 
Hie  roses  will  complete  their  growth  as  well 
as  camellias,  daphnes,  or  other  plants  adapted 
^supplying  cut  flowers.     As  this  comple- 
tion of  the  growth  will  be  very  much  earlier 
tban  is  usual,  the  next  thing  to  mind  is  to 
keep  them  well  watered,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
tike  coolest  places,  and  be  kept  comparatively 
^.    Here  they  may  remain  to  harden,  and 
to  be  ready  to  start  again  early.      Remove 
them  into  the  house,  and  introduce  fire  heat 
Tery  gradually.      The  plants,  from  their  pre- 
Tioof  years'  early  work,  and  having  become 
ptttly  inured  to  early  work,  grow  sooner  and 
•tronger  than  they  did  the  first  season.     We 
<^bt  to  have  observed  that  roses  have  to  be 
pinned  mudk  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  the 
^  air,  but  the  second  season  they  bear  three 
times  as  many  flowers  as  they  would  have 
iK^e  the  firsty^and  the  same  plants  ought  to 
^  forted  year  after  year,  because  they  become 
(^  to  the  altered  season ;  and  if  it  be  desired 
to  make  the  flowers  com6  very  early,  they 
bve  only  to  be  taken  into  the  house  earlier 
^^  year  till  you  have  brought  them  into  a 
regidar  habit  of  starting  and  growing  early, 
^e  same  plants  shifted  into  larger  pots  from 
fear  to  year,  or  as  often  as  they  require  it, 
*iU  eontinne  to  get  better  as  they  get  older, 
^  yield  more  flowers  and   better  flowers 
with  the  growth,    and    most  of  them  will 
come  as  natural  three  months  earliei*  than 
&e  usual  season,  as  the  others  do  out  of  doors 
V  nnder  ordinary  treatment     Camellias  may 
be  very  well  brought  to  flower  regularly  in 
October  and  November,  instead  of  March  and 
^pril.    All  we  have  to  do  is,  to  match  as 
ii^^ly  as  we  can  the  season  of  rest,  for  it  is 
tbe  ripening  of  the  wood  that  is  the  most 
important  feature  in  the  management ;  but  in 
ttany  plants  it  is  quite  practicable  to  reverse 
^  Kason  of  flowers,  and  at  no  period  was  it 


ever  more  desirable  than  at  present,  when  the 
demand  'f<H*  cut  flowers  is  ahnost  greater  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Nothing  has  been 
more  common  than  to  fancy  that  a  year's  rest 
should  be  given  to  plants  that  are  forced. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  mistaken. 
Plants  should  continually  be  used  to  go  to 
work  early,  and  the  more  they  are  used  to  it, 
the  better  the  flowers  and  the  more  of  them. 

NEW    GARDEN    FRUITS. 

The  following  notes  on  some  new  fruits 
which  have  recently  been  brought  into  notice, 
may  be  appropriately  prefaced  by  the  remark, 
that  even  yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  ex- 
cellent varieties  we  possess,  the  qualities  of 
some  of  those  classes  of  fruit  which  are  in 
cultivation  admit  of  much  further  improve- 
ment  by  the  same  means  which  the  florist 
adopts  to  improve,  or  rather  mould  to  his 
fancy,  the  flowers  which  he  specially  prizes. 

GRAPES. 

Joding's  St  Albans, — This  is  a  white  grape 
of  great  excellence,  possessing  the  peculiarly 
rich  musky  flavour  which  characterises  the 
muscats  and  frontignans.  The  bunches  are 
very  long,  and  t<npering  with  strong  diverging 
shoulders ;  and  they  are  supported  by  a  strong 
footstalk :  the  berries  are  round  greenish- 
white,  acquiring  a  tinge  of  golden  yellow 
when  well  ripened,  and  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  white  Frontignan :  the  flesh  is  firmer 
than  that  of  Frontignan  grapes,  but  not  so 
firm  as  that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
very  rich  and  sugary  with  a  Frontignan  fla- 
vour. The  leaves  are  tolerably  round  in 
general  outline,  not  deeply  lobed,  but  sharply 
serrated,  and  remarkably  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Josling,  nur- 
seryman, of  St.  Albans,  from  seeds  gathered 
promiscuously,  and  sown  about  six  years  ago ; 
he  supposes  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
White  Nice,  and  the  White  Muscat.  Like 
these,  it  will  require  to  be  grown  in  a  warm 
house. 

Caldbrtan  Raisin  (Raisin  de  CalahreJ, 
— This  is  a  late  white  grape ;  desirable  ^  a 
contrast  to  the  black  St.  Peter's — one  of  the 
best  grapes  known  for  keeping  very  late. 
The  bunches  ore  large,  slightly  shouldered, 
long  and  tapering ;  the  berries  are  large,  quite 
round  and  transparent ;  the  flesh  is  moderately 
firm,  with  a  rich  sugary  juice.  The  vine 
grows  vigorously,  is  a  good  bearer,  and  has  a 
disposition  to  form  very  large  bunches.  It 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  being  a  late  grape,  with 
the  property  of  hanging  long  after  it  is  ripe, 
and  it  will  also  keep  for  a  considerable  time 
after  being  cut,  so  that  with  good  manage- 
ment it  may  be  preserved  for  months  in  a 
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fresh  state  fit  for  the  dessert  A  white  grape  of 
good  quality,  possessing  this  property  of  keep- 
ing well,  was  before  a  desideratum.  It  was 
obtained  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, from  tibe  nursery  of  Messrs.  Baumann,  of 
Bolwyller,  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

NECTARINE. 

Stanwich, — This  variety  of  nectarine  is 
remarkable  from  its  having  sweet  kernels.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  kernels  of  these  fruits 
and  of  peaches,  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the 
bitter  almond,  and  even  the  flesh  and  luscious 
juice  is  not  entirely  free  from  this  flavour  of 
prussic  acid.  It  was  not  indeed  anticipated 
that  this  quality  would  ever  be  entirely  re- 
moved. The  Stanwick  nectarine  is  like  the 
Clruge  in  size  and  shape,  but  rather  less  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  Its  skin  is  pale  like  the 
White  nectarine — where  shaded,  with  a  violet 
tinge  next  the  sun :  the  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  and  sugary,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  flavour  of  prussic  acid.  The 
stone  is  middle-sized,  ovate,  with  a  prominent 
sharp  edge,  very  rugged,  and  of  a  chocolate 
colour :  the  kernel  is  sweet  like  a  nut,  with 
none  of  the  bitter  almond  flavour.  The  tree 
is  robust,  growing  late  in  autumn,  and  hitherto 
retaining  its  leaves  throu^  the  winter :  there 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  be  found 
adapted  to  bear  the  usual  treatment  of  wall- 
trees.  The  fruit  ripens  towards  the  end  of 
September.  It  was  raised  from  stones  brought 
to  England  by  Mr.  Barker,  formerly  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Aleppo,  and  was  raised 
in  1843,  in  the  garden  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  at 
Stanwick  Park,  where  it  fruited  in  1846. 

PLUMS. 

Jefferson, — This  is  an  American  variety 
of  the  highest  excellence,  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  the  Green  Gage.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  roundish  oval,  with  a  stalk  about  an 
inch  in  length :  the  skin  is  dark  yellow,  re- 
markably speckled  with  purple  and  brownish 
red ;  the  flesh  is  deep  orange  coloured,  juicy, 
and  exceedingly  rich  and  sugary,  &c.,  slightly 
adhering  to  the  stone,  which  is  middle-sized 
and  elliptic  It  ripens  about  the  third  week 
in  September,  or  probably  in  the  generality 
of  seasons  a  little  earlier.  The  fruit  has  the 
property  of  hanging  a  considerable  time  on 
the  tree  after  being  ripe.  The  tree  is  a  great 
bearer  as  a  standard,  with  smooth,  or  very 
slightly  downy  upright  shoots,  and  middle- 
sized  elliptic,  serrated,  or  acutely  crenated 
leaves,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface.  It 
was  raised  by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  at  Albany. 

Heine  Claude  de  Bavey, — This  is  a  variety 
of  the  Green  Gage,  nearly  double  in  size,  ripen- 
ing ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later,  and  possessing 
the  good  qualities  of  that  esteemed  variety. 


It  ripens  generally  about  the  end  of  September. 
Raised  from  seed  by  M.  Esperin  de  Malines. 
Ghutkrie's  Apricot — A  yellow  plum,  ripen- 
ing about  the  end  of  September.    Baised  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Dundee. 

PEAB. 

ChohvelL — A  good  early  pear  ;  succeeds 
well  as  a  standard.  The  fruit  is  about  three 
inches  long,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  widest  part,  curved  pyramidal,  with  a 
small  open  eye,  and  a  slender  obliquely  at- 
tached stalk.  The  skin  is  smooth,  thin,  yel- 
lowish green  where  shaded,  faintly  tinged,  aiid 
obscurely  streaked  with  dull  red  next  the  sun, 
where  it  is  also  spriilkled  with  pale  dots :  the 
flesh  is  yellowish  white,  melting,  buttery,  Yery 
sugary  and  rich,  with  a  musky  flavour.  It 
ripens  at  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October.  It  was  received  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  from  Dr.  Soper,  of  Ashburton. 

APPLES. 

BurtofCs  Seedling, — This  apple  somewhat 
resembles  a  very  fine  Mank's  Codlin,  when 
grown  in  the  shade,  being  of  a  deep  cream 
colour,  the  fruit  looking  as  if  varnished.  It 
is  of  good  size,  and  a  great  bearer ;  the  flesh 
is  rather  soft,  but  of  fine  flavour. 

Pine-appUy  White^8.^^A  seedling  from  the 
old  Golden  Pippin,  which  it  resembles  in  shape, 
but  is  larger ;  the  skin  is  a  rich  orange  yellow, 
partially  russeted ;  the  flesh  yellow,  very  rich, 
and  sugary.  It  is  an  excellent  dessert  apple, 
in  season  from  December  tiU  February.  The 
tree  is  a  good  bearer. 

PitmastOH  Oolden  Pippin, — This  is  a  seed- 
ling from  the  Golden  Pippin,  which  it  a  good 
deal  resembles,  being  a  good  dessert  fruit,  of 
firm  flesh,  and  rich  saccharine  flavour,  more 
sugary,  but  not  so  juicy  as  the  old  Golden 
Pippin.     The  tree  is  vigorous  and  bears  welL 

Stoke  Park  Pippin. — This  is  probably  a 
seedling  from  the  Golden  Pippin,  as  it  much 
resembles  it  in  general  qualities.  It  is  a  good 
dessert  fruit,  sugary,  and  firm.  The  tree 
bears  well,  but  is  liable  to  canker. 

RASPBEBRT. 

Scaltef's  Magnum  JBonum, — A  white  fruited 
variety,  of  very  large  size,  combined  with  a 
fine  flavour.  The  plant  is  of  strong  robust 
habity  and  very  prolific 

STRAWBERRY. 

Bicion. — This  is  a  fine  late  white  straw- 
berry, raised  at  Bicton,  in  Devonshire.  It  is 
an  abundant  bearer,  and  though  not  very 
highly  flavoured,  will  prove  useful  from  its 
coming  late  into  bearing  when  most  other 
kinds  are  past.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
Chili  strawberries.  The  fruit  is  of  moderate 
size,  whitish  in  colour,  and  of  somewhat  flat- 
tened oblong  figure. 
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GLENNY    ON    THE   CALCEOLARIA) 

ITB   VABIETUB  AKD  CULTUBE. 


Soon  wpeiia  of  the  Calceolaria  have  been 
cultivated  for  yean  in  the  English  gardenx, 
bat  thrar  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a  So- 
rirt'a  Hower  ia  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
UcMra.  Young  and  Fenny  have  the  doubtful 
credit  of  making  the  firet  move  in  hybridizing 
nme  of  opposite  characters  ;  and  Mr.  Grroom 
Bade  early  progress  in  collecting  and  adling 
MOW  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  moat 
Ekely  that  the  work  of  hybridizing,  as  it  is 
called,  was  going  on  nmoltaneously  in  mvenJ 
^•ees,  for  there  were  many  very  singular, 
and,  locating  as  we  always  do  at  the  habit  of 
jtlanti,  we  may  say  beantifnl  varieties,  offered 
about  the  same  period,  retaining  all  the 
ihrnbh^  properties,  and  possessing  many  bril- 
Bant  c^our&  Perhaps  the  worat  thing  that 
ever  oocnrred  in  the  progress  of  this  plant 
tarartfa  perfection,  was  the  awarding  of  prices 
to  herbacetms  varieties,  aa  well  as  shrubby 
kiadt;  for  it  induced  people  to  grow  botb^ 
48. 


and  led  to  a  degeneration  of  both.  "Wt  have 
always  maintained  that  the  shrubby  ones  only 
deserve  the  distinction  of  florists'  flowers  ;  and 
it  is  now  difficult  to  find,  even  among  those 
honoured  with  prizes,  anything  like  a  good 
habit  of  plant.  The  herbaceous  varieties  give 
us  the  largest  flowers :  and  the  captivation  of 
siae  with  people  who  do  not  study  all  the  pro- 
perties of  plants,  led  too  many  to  encourage 
the  herbaceous  kinds  for  that  property  only. 
Mr.  Oreen,  gardener  lo  Sir  Edmund  Antrobua, 
was  the  first  and  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
this  elegant  subject ;  and  the  enormous  flow 
erg  on  some  of  his  Lerbaceons  varieties,  com- 
pletely rivetted  the  attention  of  those  whose 
taste,  or  want  of  taste,  induced  them  to  value 
flowers  by  measure.  Mr.  Green,  so  far  as  our 
observations  went,  was  as  completely  in  ad- 
vance with  calceolarias,  as  Ur.  Thompson  of 
Iver  was  with  panaies;  and  a  spirit  of  emnli^ 
tioQ  led  others  to  buy  his  best  sorts,  and  set  to 
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work  with  seedlings  themselves.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  fioricultural  world,  that  our 
standard  of  excellence  is  a  perfectly  round 
flower,  on  a  completely  shrubby  plant;  and 
the  novelties  are  now  principally  estimated  by 
that  standard,  though  there  is  much  to  do 
before  it  can  be  obtained,  even  should  it  ever 
be  accomplished.  Still,  as  herbaceous  varie- 
ties, and  the  plants  partaking  of  that  habit, 
afford  the  largest  blooms,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
many  judges  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
supenor  merit  of  shrubby  plants.  The  colours 
and  the  markings  of  the  calceolaria  are  be- 
coming exceedingly  numerous;  and,  within  the 
last  two  years,  they  have  been  diverted  from 
their  general  characteristic  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  from  speckles  and  blotches 
of  all  forms  and  sizes,  they  have  produced 
blossoms  with  stripes  like  a  carnation,  rami- 
fying from  the  hollow  which  is  at  the  top,  like 
rays  from  a  centre,  to  the  outer  edge.  The 
chief  blemishes  of  these  have  been  a  dulness 
and  indefiniteness  in  their  colours  and  stripes. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt,  like  all  other 
subjects  taken  up  in  earnest,  they  will  be 
improved ;  they  have,  too,  the  prevailing  fault 
of  deep  notches  in  the  outline.  The  herba- 
ceous kinds  are  what  florists  technically  call 
"  mitfy,"  a  term  denoting  easily  killed  or 
damaged  by  mismanagement.  The  shrubby 
ones  are  more  hardy  and  easily  managed. 
We  succeeded  well  for  some  years  by  the  fol- 
lowing treatment. 

SOIL. 

The  compost  we  used  was  clean  hazel  loam, 
which,  when  ordinarily  damp,  but  not  wet,  we 
could  squeeze  into  a  mass,  and  lay  it  down  on 
the  potting  table  without  breaking,  but  which 
a  pressure  of  the  finger  would  crumble  again 
readily.  To  two  parts  of  this,  we  put  one  of 
leaf  mould,  one  of  mould  formed  by  a  rotten 
melon  bed  of  stable  dung,  and  one  of  Wim- 
bledon peat— this  being  merely  lumps  of  half- 
decomposed  wiry  fibre  and  sandy  earth,  was 
rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  such  as  would 
let  horse  beans  through.  The  loam,  and  dung, 
and  leaf  mould  w^ere  sifted  through  the  same 
sieve,  and  the  whole  well  amalgamated,  and 
often  turned  for  some  time.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  perhaps,  that  all  these  should  be 
measured  after  they  have  been  passed  through 
the  sieve,  for  one  of  them  may  have,  and  the 
peat  especially,  a  good  deal  left  behind,  which 
would,  of  course,  considerably  affect  the  pro- 
portions. This  soil  is  not  too  retentive  of 
moisture;  and  then  requires  that  all  plants 
grown  in  it  should  be  very  carefully  watched 
and  watered.  When  the  soil  is  required  for 
repotting  large  plants,  or  to  grow  them  with 
very  large  shifts  from  small  to  large  pots,  the 
sieve  used  may  be  coarser,  large  enough  in 


the  mesh  to  let  a  marble  through*  Some  cul- 
tivator^  were  using  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  equal  success,  three  instead  of  two  parts 
of  loam;  but  very  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  loam,  which,  if  heavier  or 
of  a  more  tenacious  nature  than  we  have 
described,  should  be  rather  lessened  in 
quantity. 

CHOICE   OP  PLANTS. 

As  there  is  no  method  of  choosing  plants 
equal  to  that  of  selecting  those  in  bloom,  the 
following  points  should  be  attended  to  as  much 
as  possible.  First,  that  the  plant  be  of  shrubby 
habit,  the  stems  being  woody  and  well  clothed 
with  foliage,  branching  well,  and  forming  a 
bushy  shrub  on  a  small  scale.  Secondly, 
that  the  fiower  stems  should  not  rise  too  high 
above  the  foliage,  for  it  would  be  desirable 
that  no  bare  stalks  should  be  seen  between 
the  leafy  shrub  and  the  flowers.  Thirdly, 
that  the  fiowers  should  have  footstalks  of  such 
length  as  to  display  the  bloom  to  advantage, 
without  being  crowded  or  too  far  apart 
Fourthly,  that  the  fiowers  should  be  smooth 
and  full,  like  a  small  distended  bladder,  not 
flattened,  nor  indented  like  a  melon,  perfectly 
round  in  the  outline  whichever  way  it  is 
viewed.  Fifthly,  that  the  colours  should  be 
bright  or  dense,  which  gives  richness;  that 
any  marks  or  blotches  should  be  well  defined, 
and  the  ground  colour  as  good  at  the  back  as 
the  front.  Sixthly,  that  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  these  points,  the  largest  flowers  should 
be  chosen.  But  with  regard  to  the  roundness 
and  the  freedom  from  indenture,  so  large  a 
majority  of  the  present  varieties  are  deficient 
in  these  respects,  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  pick 
those  which  are  the  most  round  and  the  least 
indented,  and  be  satisfied  with  those  that  are 
the  nearest  to  the  standard  we  require.  This 
selection  should  be  made  without  regard  to 
names  or  price,  for,  like  the  varieties  of  many 
other  subjects,  the  dearest  are  not  by  any 
means  always  the  best.  If,  however,  we  de- 
sire plants  before  they  bloom,  the  only  points 
we  can  choose  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  which,  if  handsome  when 
small,  will  rarely  grow  worse  as  it  increases 
in  size.  We  may  consult  the  last  published 
authority  for  the  best  names,  or  take  the  re- 
commendation of  a  respectable  florist,  (and 
we  ought  never  to  deal  with  any  other,)  for 
the  number  we  require,  first  letting  him  per- 
fectly understand  the  points  we  wish  to  secure. 
Nor  must  we  be  disappointed  if  the  collection 
contain  some  which  approach  our  standard  at 
a  very  humble  distance.  The  Garden  Alma- 
nac  for  1847,  gives  us  a  list  of  the  best 
new  ones :  —  Masterpiece,  Puissant,  Julia, 
Emperor,  Oscar,  Lord  Hardinge,  Marmion, 
Marquetry,  Matchless^  Orlando,  and  Plant's 
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Carnation  stripes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they 
are  the  best  exhibited  ;  but  some  of  tbem  are 
mentioned  for  their  colour,  some  for  their 
hahita,  some  for  their  form,  and  some  for 
their  novelty.  There  are  older  ones  which  equal 
them,  such  as  the  Mr.  Einghom*s  best  half 
dozen,  and  Mr.  Standish's  best  three  or  four, 
which  maj  be  had,  as  well  by  that  distinction, 
as  by  their  names.  These  plants,  obtained 
eariy  in  spring,  will  be  best  retained  in  their 
pots  until  their  fibres  reach  the  side  ;  or  if,  on 
examining  th^n,  their  balls  are  at  all  full  of 
roots^  they  should  be  at  once  shifted. 

BEFOTTINa  OR  8HIFTINQ. 

Procure  pots  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than 
those  the  plants  are  in ;  for  instance,  if  they  are 
in  the  pots  called  large  sixties,  tliey  may  be 
shifted  either  to  the  size  called  forty-eights,  or 
the  next  size,  called  thirty-twos.  We,  for  the 
sake  of  their  taking  less  room,  prefer  only 
one  size  larger,  and  should  use  forty-eights. 
Give  tlia  new  pot  some  broken  potsherds  or 
crocks  at  the  bottom,  say  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep  ;  tiMa  put  enough  compost  in 
the  pot  to  bring  the  bnll  eiven  with  the  top  of 
the  pot  without  pressing.  If  the  roots  have 
grown  about  the  crocks  in  the  originid  pot,  do 
not  disturb  them  to  hurt  the  roots  ;  but  when 
the  ball  is  turned  out,  rub  off  the  soil  from 
the  top  surface  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  dis- 
turb ihe  fibres  ;  then  set  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot  into  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  press  it 
down  a  little  into  the  soil  already  there,  so 
that  the  ooUar  of  the  plant  is  just  below  the 
level  of  the  top  edge  of  the  pot ;  with  the 
hand  fill  up  the  vacancy  all  round,  shaking  it 
gently  down,  by  knocking  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  down  on  the  pc-.ting  table  or- bench,  aad, 
if  necessary,  gently  pressing  it  down  at  the 
bides,  by  a  piece  of  ^tick  of  a  proper  thick- 
ness, not  to  touch  the 'fibres  which  are  round 
the  outside  of  the  ball ;  then,  placing  a  little 
€i  the  compost  on  the  top,  wikich  should  be 
about  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the  pot,  finishes 
the  operation. 

The  plant  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  or 
er^i  a  common  garden  frame,  on  a  dry  bot- 
toni^  impervious  to  wet,  so  that  the  water  that 
runs  through  the  pots  will  not  soak  into  the 
ground,  bat  run  off  altogether ;  and  they 
should  be  covered  with  the  lights  close  for 
two  or  three  days,  being  first  watered  gently, 
but  thoroughly,  to  settle  the  earth  to  the 
rootSb  If  the  frame  be  like  those  for  the  cul- 
ture oi  ordinary  melons  and  cucumbers,  only 
one  board  thick,  it  will  be  as  well  to  heap  up 
earth  all  round,  like  a  bank,  providing,  how- 
ever, by  some  means,  for  the  running  off  of 
the  superabundant  water ;  and  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  cover  them  from  frost 
snd  cold  winds,  with  matting  or  ti'ansparent 


doth ;  for  the  plant,  though  half-hardy,  will 
be  easily  damaged  with  frost,  if  in  a  growing 
state,  and  cannot  be  too  cai*efully  guarded 
against  it,  although  it  requires  no  heat 
Many  who  have  a  greenhouse,  place  them  on 
some  of  the  shelves,  in  preference  to  growing 
them  in  pits ;  but,  where  there  is  so  much 
space,  there  is  more  danger  of  frost,  unless 
artificial  heat  be  given  in  hard  weather  ;  and 
the  Calceolaria  does  not  thrive  so  well,  nor 
grow  so  handsome  in  heat ;  they  are  apt  to 
draw,  and  it  is  the  very  last  plant  that  should 
be  at  all  drawn,  on  account  of  its  spoiling  th^ 
habit  and  appearance,  and  weakening  the 
fiower  stems.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
near  the  glass,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  them  too  near.  Besides,  plants  in  frames 
or  pits  are  so  well  under  the  eye,  and  we  can 
so  much  better  see  when  they  require  water. 

WATBBIKO  AND  QIVIKG  AIR. 

Although  the  Calceolaria  is,  with  care, 
among  the  easiest-managed  subjects,  that  care 
must  not  be  withheld,  for  it  is  the  most  liable 
to  damage  by  the  least  neglect.  Too  much 
water  will  damp  them  off  quickly ;  too  little 
will  destroy  them,  or  hand  them  over  to  the  red 
spider,  which  almost  instantaneously  attacks 
an  unhealthy  plant.  The  compost  should 
never  become  dry,  and,  except  when  the  plants 
are  growing  rapidly,  not  too  often  watered ; 
there  is  never,  or  at  any  rate,  there  is  rarely, 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  this  important 
operation.  It  is  almost  destructive  to  omit 
watering  one  hour  kmger  than  the  time  they 
ought  to  have  it.  In  mild  weather  the  lights 
should  be  taken  off;  and  this  is  the  time 
when,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  moisture 
rapidly  passes  off,  and  requires  renewal.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cloudy  or  dull,  though  mild 
weather,  the  moisture  may  be  retained  for  a 
long  time.  It  should  never  be  thought  too 
much  trouble  to  turn  out  a  plant,  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  soil  and  the  roots.  The  great- 
est danger  of  suffering  from  wet  is  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months.  The  greatest 
danger  of  suffering  from  want  of  water  is 
after  the  spring  growth  commences  in  earnest, 
and  the  flower  stems  begin  their  work ;  for 
the  plant  takes^  up  a  good  deal  of  moisture, 
and  the  roots  get  near  the  side  of  the  pot. 
If  the  weather  be  very  foggy  or  damp,  the 
frames  are  better  covered  up  with  the  glasses 
quite  close,  but  not  darkened  with  mats  or 
cloths,  unless  there  is  frost,  or  danger  of  it» 
The  frames  should  not  be  opened  in  windy 
weather,  unless  the  air  be  mild  In  the  spring 
months,  if  there  be  a  genial  shower,  the  lights 
may  be  removed,  that  the  plants  may  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  One  precaution  is  very  neces- 
sary in  the  application  of  water ;  it  always 
ought  to  be  of  fully  equal  temperature  with 
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tbe  atmosphere ;  ond,  if  it  be  not  so  naturallj, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  unless  it  be  exposed 
to  the  aun  in  shallow  vessels,  it  ought  to  be 
made  m  hy  putting  a  little  warm  water  into 
the  waterpot,  so  as  to  raise  the  tempera- 
turo  •  little.  Water  kept  in  a  heated  house 
would  do  i  hut  there  is  no  waj  so  simple  aa  to 
put  a  little  heated  water  to  the  qusniity  you 
are  OMng.  Slany  plants  suffer  greatly  from 
the  chill  given  by  pump  and  other  cdd  water, 


when   they  are  sending  forth  their  joung 
growth. 

SHlDDia. 

As  the  warm  days  advance,  tbe  full  power 
of  tbe  sun  would  be  injurious  to  the  plantir 
and  rapidly  dry  up  and  heat  the  soil  in  th« 
pots.  To  prevent  this,  a  thin  or  transparent 
cloth  should  be  used,  that  will  not  exclude  the 
light,  but  yet  keep  off  the  power  of  the  sun  ; 
as  the  pliints  however  want  air,  the  glasses 


should  be  propped  up  at  all  four  corners  with 
blocks  of  wood,  or  bricks,  or  flower-pots,  or 
some  other  contrivance  which  will  allow  the 
air  to  pass  freely  over  all  the  plants  ;  and  the 
shading  is  only  to  be  coatinned  in  the  strongest 
heat  of  the  day.  At  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  power  is  not  great,  they  may  have 
tbe  benefit  of  it  with  tlie  glasses  off,  until  the 
period  when  the  colour  of  the  flowers  begins  to 
show,  when  they  must  be  atill  more  carefully 
protected  against  sun. 

TSEATlfEtrT  TO  THE   TIME  OF   BLOOMINO. 

In  the  spring,  when  tbe  plants  begin  to  grow 
the  pots  rapidly  fill  with  roots,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  them,  by  turning  out 
the  balls  of  two  or  three  occasionally,  to  see 
bow  far  they  may  require  shifting  to  larger 
pots,  from  48's  to  32'8.  The  operation  has 
to  be  performed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  shift  from  60's  to  48's,  and 
they  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  the  same. 


In  a  comparatively  short  time  even  these  will 
be  filled  with  roots  ;  if  the  plants,  from  their 
size,  require  ono  shift  more,  the  state  of  the 
roots  must  be  examined  as  before  recom- 
mended, and  the  shifting  will  be  just  the  same 
as  well  as  the  treatment  afterwards.  As  the 
stems  lise  for  bloom  they  may  require  support^ 
but  proper  habited  plants  will  not,  unless  they 
are  drawn  up.  If,  however,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  travelling  or  for  exhibition  tying  up  be- 
comes necessary,  it  should  be  done  with  very 
slight  twigs  of  osier,  with  the  bark  on,  and 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  b^n  to  swell  and  take 
their  places  in  their  bun<^es  :  the  twig  should 
reach  above  the  flowers  and  be  tied  loosely, 
for  the  stems  would  grow,  and  if  confined, 
would  be  bent,  unless  tlie  tie  were  loose  enou^ 
to  slip  up  with  the  growth.  As  the  blooms 
develope  themselves,  it  is  the  fashion  to  put 
the  plants  in  a  house,  but  shading  and  plenty 
of  air  must  be  attended  to  as  usual,  and  plenty 
of  watermustbegiven.     According  tothesixa 
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bPthe  plants,  so  must  the  pots  be  increased  in 
fize  as  fast  as  the  roots  fill  up  the  old  ones  ; 
and  a  oontinuance  of  watering,  giving  air,  and 
ihadiog,  will  bring  them  to  perfection.. 

SEEDS  AND   SEEDLINGS. 

The  plants  destined  for  seeding  should  be 
placed  together  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  a  pit 
which  can  be  altogether  uncovered  when  neces- 
lary.  If  it  be  intended  to  fertilize  one  particu- 
Itr  kind  with  another,  take  a  camel's  hair  pen- 
cil, to  collect  the  dust  of  the  one,  and  brush  the 
pistil  of  the  other  with  the  cameFs  hair  pencil, 
•nd  the  dost  will  stick  to  the  female  organ  of 
the  plant ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  place  such  as 
are  considered  good  together  in  one  place,  and 
let  them  fertilize  themselves.  Cover  them 
tgiiost  excessive  rains,  because  they'  are  un- 
fiifourable  to  the  seeding  of  anything,  but  in 
an  ordinary  season  they  will  seed  plentifully  ; 
tod  ail  that  is  necessary-  is  to  place  none  for 
seed  that  have  not  any  distinct  characters,  and 
Tery  desirable  ones,  so  that  any  kind  of  mix- 
tare  may  bring'two  good  properties  together  in 
one  flower,  which  are  at  the  beginning  in  two 
Kparate  ones.  The  seed  must  be  gathered 
<utM\j  as  it  approaches  ripeness,  and  the 
pods  he  placed  in  a  paper  under  cover,  where 
it  will  not  be  prematurely  laid  by  in  a  damp 
or  anripe  state.  It  is  better  to  gather  it  before 
it  aetoally  turns  brown,  beeause  it  ripens  as 
'Yell  for  a  week  on  the  stems  cut  off,  when 
nee  it  is  full  grown,  as  it  would  on  the  plant 
^hen  once  dried  well  it  may  be  sowed  in 
paos  or  boxes  or  large-mouthed  pots,  thinly 
and  evenly,  and  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  in  the  pit»  and  covered  with  a  bell  glass 
antil  it  comes  up  ;  providing  at  all  times  for 
safficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
^7ing  again  after  having  swelled.  It  should 
alio  be  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Upon 
|be  whole,  the  seed,  when  sown,would  be  better 
ma  greenhouse,  covered  however,  with  a  hand 
^  bell  ghiss,  and  kept  merely  a  little  moistened 
Vj  watering  with  a  very  fine  rose  or  a  patent 
syringe,  for  the  water  should  fall  in  very  fine 
ptttides  like  dew»  as  the  seed  would  be  dis- 
placed by  it.  When  the  seeds  come  up  they 
should  be  carefully  shaded,  and  the  glass 
ahoold  be  taken  off  by  day,  and  put  on  again  at 
iiigbt  A  simple  and  effective  shade  is  to 
^offeiy  cover  the  side  of  the  glass  next  the  sun 
*itb  a  piece  of  paper  ;  it  keeps  off  the  bright 
aad  homing  heat  without  materially  affecting 
f^e  light  When  the  plants  fairly  set  offgrow- 
'^  the  bell  or  hand  glass  may  be  removed 
altogether ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
eaoagh  to  handle,  they  may  be  pricked  out, 
in  wide-mouthed  pots,  an  inch  apart,  beginning 
*  row  close  to  the  edge  and  working  inwards  ; 
&  pot  will  hold  a  good  many  plants  this  way. 
^ter  a  very  gentle  watering  with  a  fine  rose  or 


syringe,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  glass 
and  placed  within  sight  near  the  window  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  pit ;  the  glass  must 
be  kept  over  them  till  they  have  fairly  estab- 
lished themselves,  when  it  may  be  taken  off, 
and  they  may  grow  until  they  pretty  well 
touch  each  other.  When  they  have  become 
strong*  and  the  foliage  nearly  covers  the  pot, 
they  may  be  placed  one  each  in  the  large  sixty 
size  pots,  and  be  set  in  a  frame,  and  after 
watering  them,  to  settle  the  compost  about  their 
roots,  they  may  be  shut  up  close  for  a  day  or 
two ;  they  must  be  now  shaded  from  the 
violent  heat  of  the  sun  for  a  while,  but  when 
they  have  once  got  hold  again,  and  established 
their  roots,  all  the  care  required  is  to  see 
they  are  well  and  frequently  watered  in  hot 
weather.  They  will  show  their  habits  very 
early,  and  if  we  were  growing  them  we  should 
throw  away  all  that  showed  they  were  her- 
baceous, for  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  value 
them  more  than  we  should  a  single  pink  or  a 
double  polyanthus.  If  the  pots  fill  with  roots 
towards  the  winter  time,  the  changing  to 
larger  ones  had  better  be  deferred  to  the  period 
at  which  they  begin  to  grow  again,  as  they 
can  hardly  be  kept  better  than  at  rest  during 
the  severe  weather — if  there  be  any.  As  the 
early  spring  approaches,  they  may  be  all 
shifted  into  48  sized  pots  ;  or  if  there  are  more 
than  can  be  conveniently  grown  in  pots,  they 
may  be  held  back,  or  a  portion  of  the  lea^t 
promising  habits  may  be  held  back,  to  bed 
out  or  put  in  the  borders.  The  treatment,  in 
short,  of  the  seedling  plants  when  once  they 
have  been  raised,  up  to  the  filling  of  the  small 
pots,  may  be  assimilated  to  that  already  given 
for  other  plants. 

SELECTING  FROM  SEEDLINGS. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader 
back  to  the  instructions  for  the  choice  of  plants 
when  in  flower ;  for  as  he  would  pick  from  the 
stock  of  others  for  his  own  garden,  so  ought  he 
to  select  from  the  stock  of  seedlings  such  as 
are  worth  cultivation,  and  throw  or  give  all 
the  rest  away.  Indeed,  as  the  fiowers  come 
out,  all  that  are  good  for  nothing  should  be 
cast  out  the  instant  they  are  discovered,  that 
they  may  not  spoil  the  seed  of  the  better  ones 
by  inoculatiod. 

TREATMENT  OF  PLANTS  AFTER  BLOOM. 

The  branches  should  be  cut  bade  a  little  into 
form,  the  useless  or  thin  wiry  shoots  cut  out, 
the  plants  cleansed,  the  top  surface  of  the  com- 
post stiiTed  and  thrown  out,  and  a  fresh  top- 
dressing  put  on.  They  may  then  stand  in 
their  frames,  receiving  pretty  nearly  all  the 
weather,  except  the  most  violent  of  the  rains 
and  east  winds,  until  September,  when  they 
must  be  deprived  of  more  wet  thin  Is  absolutely 
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necessary,  and  be  secured  against  frost.  As 
the  plants  enlarge,  they  will  require  other 
pots,  but  they  may  enjoy  a  period  of  com- 
paratire  rest  from  the  end  of  October  till  they 
make  a  fresh  move  in  the  early  spring  ; 
however,  plants  of  good  shrubby  habits  do  not 
actually  stop  growing  at  all  Before  they  are 
shut  up  for  the  winter,  the  surface  should  be 
stirred,  the  loose  mould  shook  off,  and  the  pots 
filled  up  level ;  they  will  scarcely  want  water- 
ing all  the  winter,  unless  it  be  unusually  bright 
and  warm. 

SPRING  SHIFTING. 

The  established  plants  and  seedlings  alike 
require  to  be  removed  to  larger  pots  as  soon 
as  there  are  any  symptoms  of  making  new 
growth,  that  is,  presuming  the  pots  are  full  of 
fibres,  or  at  least  that  these  have  reached  the 
^ide.  The  sized  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed  must  depend  on  the  size  they  are  re- 
moved from ;  from  60*8  to  48*8,  from  48's  to 
32's,  from  32's  to  24'8,  from  24's  to  16's, 
and  16*8  to  12's,  which  is  large  enough  to 
carry  a  very  handsome  well-grown  specimen. 
The  mode  of  shifting  has  been  described. 

CUTTINGS. 

In  going  over  all  the  plants,  to  see  that  there 
are  no  useless  shoots  left  on,  many  will  be 
found  that  may  be  removed,  by  merely 
breaking  them  off  from  the  base ;  very  small 
ones  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  propaga- 
tion. Those  who  require  many  will  grow  a 
few  plants  pretty  hard  after  blooming,  to  in- 
duce shoots  on  purpose  to  take  off,  but  any 
small  pieces  will  strike  readily  in  the  ordinary 
compost,  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  silver 
sand  at  top.  The  cuttings  must  be  put  in  so 
as  to  touch  the  compost,  but  not  to  go  into  it, 
and  the  sand  will  always  protect  them  from  the 
air  by  working  down  close  every  time  it  is 
watered.  They  should  be  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  that  touches  all  round  the  inside  of  the 
edge  of  the  pot  ;  but,  as  most  cuttings  strike 
more  readily  when  placed  close  round  the 
edge,  so  as  to  touch  the  pot,  it  is  better  to  fill 
a  pot  with  cuttings  all  round  the  edge,  and  to 
place  this  pot  inside  another,  with  a  good 
inch  of  room  all  round  ;  the  bell-glass  resting 
upon  the  soil,  which  must  be  filled  in  between 
the  two  pots.  The  object  of  the  glass  is  to 
exclude  drafVs  of  air,  and  prevent  evaporation 
from  taking  place  too  rapidly.  A  slight 
bottom  heat  will  facilitate  the  striking,  but 
the  glass  must  be  wiped  dry  inside  every  day, 
and  the  soil  kept  moist,  for  if  once  the  cut- 
tings become  dry,  they  would  stand  a  poor 
chance  of  recovering.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
cuttings  will  begin  to  grow,  which  is  a  pretty 
safe  indication  of  their  having  struck,  and 
when  they  have  acquired  some  strength  of 


root,  they  may  be  potted  off  carefully,  one  in 
each  pot,  which  may  be  the  smallest  or  thumb 
pot,  or  the  first  recognised  size  c^led  60*8. 
They  should  be  closed  up  in  a  frame  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  submitted  to  the  treatment 
already  described  for  plants  brought  in,  which, 
with  some  varieties,  are  rarely  more  than  a 
struck  cutting  in  its  first  separate  pot. 

The  following  hints  refer  to  the  general 
features  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Calceolaria, 
during  the  year  :— 

January. — The  plants  should  now  be  in 
pits,  which  can  be  well  protected  against  frost, 
but  not  heated  artificially.  They  should  have 
little  or  no  water,  nor  should  they  be  un- 
covered during  a  frost  If  the  weather  be 
mild  and  damp,  let  them  have  all  the  air  they 
can  get,  by  uncovering  them  altogether  ;  it^ 
on  the  contrary,  there  be  wind,  they  must 
only  have  air  given  by  propping  the  lights  on 
the  side  or  end,  on  the  fair  weather  side. 
Generally  speaking,  the  plants  should  have  as 
little  water  during  the  winter  months  as 
can  be  given  to  keep  them  from  quite  flag- 
ging. Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
plants  will  begin  to  grow.  Watch  closely  for 
green  fly,  and  upon  the  slightest  indication  of 
its  presence,  fumigate  with  tobacco  or  tobacco 
paper. 

February. — This  month  the  surface  of  aU 
the  soil  in  the  pots  that  are  large  enough,  may 
be  stirred  as  low  as  it  can  be  done  without 
disturbing  the  fibres,  and  thrown  out  to  make 
room  for  a  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  and 
cow-dung  perfectly  decomposed;  with  this  top- 
dressing,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
a  gentle  watering,  if  well  covered  up  for  a  day» 
the  plants  will  set  off  growing ;  and  when 
there  is  no  frost  or  cold  winds,  let  the  glasses 
be  quite  off.  Cover  up  carefully  at  nigh^ 
and  also  in  cold  weather.  Seeds  may  be'sown. 

March. — Continue  the  treatment  of  last 
month.  Propagate  by  cuttings  when  they 
can  be  taken ;  they  ought  to  consist  of  the 
young  shoots  when  two  inches  long.  All  the 
plants  which  are  in  pots  that  are  filled  with 
roots  and  require  shifting,  should  be  carefully 
turned  out  and  put  from  60*8  to  48*8,  from 
48's  to  32*8,  or  24*8,  and  from  this  to  IG's, 
aarefully  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  close, 
but  not  above  the  collar  of  the  plant :  after 
shifting,  they  must  be  watered  and  shut  up 
one  day.  Look  out  still  for  green  fly,  and 
destroy  them  before  they  can  get  a  head. 
Sow  seed  in  wide-mouthed  pots ;  scatter  it  very 
thinly.    Pot  off  the  seedling  plants. 

Afbil. — Give  plenty  of  air  and  pay  great 
attention  to  watering.  Propagate  by  cuttings. 
As  we  do  not  encourage  herbaceous  varieties, 
we  are  almost  unwilling  to  give  a  hint  about 
them  ;  but  as  they  soon  throw  up  thin,  long 
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awkward  flower  stems,  thej  must  be  supported 
in  time  bj  sticks,  which  should  be  small,  and 
the  ties  must  be  rather  loose,  to  allow  the 
growing  stem  to  push  the  tie  up  with  it.  The 
plants  now  require  a  good  deal  of  water, 
as  the  weather  becomes  warm ;  gentle  showers 
fxe  good  for  them. 

MAT.-^Propagate  by  cuttings  still,  when 
way  mce  young  shoots  can  be  taken  off  without 
spoiling  the  pjants ;  as  they  continue  growing 
Old  adyancing  for  bloom,  they  are  more  in 
want  of  moisture,  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  get  dry ;  they  also  require  all  the 
mr  that  can  be  given;  they  may  be  removed 
to  the  greenhouse,  either  for  ornament  (»r  con- 
venience, but  until  they  become  large,  the 
pits  are  more  handy.  Supporting  the  stems 
will  be  found  necessary  with  some  varieties, 
but  the  good  shrubby  kinds  will  not  require 
it  except  for  travelling.  Encourage  seedling 
plants.  Look  closely  after  the  green  fly. 
Bed  out  at  the  end  of  the  month,  small  plants 
for  the  open  air. 

JiTHB. — Most  of  the  well  grown  plants 
will  now  be  flowering  ;  they  will  still  require 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  the  sun  must  be  kept 
off  with  thin  canvass  shading.  In  pits  the 
lights  should  be  tilted  on  all  ^ur  corners,  and 
the  canvass  thrown  over  them  in  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  and  if  they  are  in  the  green-house, 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  shade  or  the 
blooms  will  soon  fall  or  fade.  Cuttings  that 
are  struck^  may  be  potted  off,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Fiick  out  seedlings  an  inch  apart 
in  po'fi^  beginning  round  the  edge.  Watch 
the  green  fly,  for  if  left  undisturbed  for  a 
few  days  they  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  a 
plant. 

JcTLY. — Cuttings  may  be  still  potted  off,  and 
any  that  have  filled  their  small  pots  with  roots 
may  be  shifted  to  others  a  size  larger.  The 
principal  business  now  is  to  shade  the  bloom- 
ing plants,  keep  them  well  watered  and 
drained,  and  supported  where  it  is  necessary. 
Seedlings  that  are  up  and  growing  in  their 
seed-pots  may  be  pricked  out,  an  inch  apart, 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  in  wide- 
mouthed  pots,  or  if  in  small  pots,  put  round 
the  edge  only.  Shift  any  that  are  in  pots  too 
smalL  Put  together,  in  an  isolated  place,  for 
seeding  such  distinct  varieties  as  you  wish  to 
amalgamate. 

August.— Propagate,  by  cuttings,  all  this 
month.  Water  freely.  Remove  such  as  are 
past  their  prime  into  the  open  air,  to  encourage 
the  seeds,  and  be  careful  that  they  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  Seed,  also,  must  be 
examined  as  it  approaches  ripeness,  and  be 
gathered  before  it  is  scattered.  Shift  seedlings 
that  are  large  enough  into  small  pots,  one  in 
^.  pot,  and  after  watering  them  in,  to  close  the 
earth  about  their  roots,  shut  them  up  a  day  in 


a  pit  well  shaded.     Continue  to  watch  for  the 
green  fly,  and  exterminate  it  with  fumigatiom 

September. — Propagate  by  cuttings  all 
this  month,  attending  to  their  different  stages, 
as  before.  Continue  to  gather  seed.  Pot  off 
seedlings  and  cuttings  that  are  ready,  and 
shift  those  that  are  pot-bound.  Cut  down  the 
bloom  stems  ;  stir  the  surface  of  the  mould  in 
the  pots  ;  top -dress  a  little,  and  set  them  in 
their  frames  for  the  winter.  See  that  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  is  hard  and  sound,  and 
rather  sloping,  so  as  not  to  let  water  lay  on  it, 
nor  soak  into  it.  Lessen  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture given  to  the  plants,  as  tliey  will  not  be 
growing  much,  and  there  is,  after  the  middle 
of  the  month,  danger  of  frost. 

October. — Continue  the  treatment  of  the 
past  month,  but  be  more  careful,  and  provide 
against  frost,  by  covering  at  night.  Pot  off 
any  of  the  best  or  previous  month's  cuttings 
that  have  struck,  and  shut  them  down  close  for 
a  day  or  two  after  moving.  Also,  pot  off 
seedlings,  or  prick  out  the  small  ones,  and 
place  them  in  the  greenhouse  until  they  are 
hirge  enough  to  put  in  separate  pots.  Give  no 
water  now,  while  the  plants  keep  fresh,  for 
there  is  very  little  moisture  wanted. 

November.  —  The  treatment  throughout 
the  autumn  and  winter  months  is  not  materially 
changed  : — all  the  air  that  can  be  given  in  mild 
weather,  very  little  moisture,  and  secure  cover- 
ing from  frost;  and  whether  they  are  in  regular 
pits  or  frames,  or  in  a  greenhouse,  the  same 
treatment  must  be  observed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  frost  does 
not  prevent  the  green -fly  from  attacking  these 
plants,  although  there  is  less  danger  of  them  in 
winter  time  than  in  spring  and  summer. 

December. — A  continuation  of  more  watch- 
fulness, to  carry  out  the  general  principles  al- 
ready laid  down.  The  inside  of  the  pits  should 
be  kept  dry  and  clean;  all  dead  leaves  should  be 
constantly  picked  off  and  thrown  away,  and  by 
no  means  be  left  in  the  pit.  Water  should  be 
seldom  given,  and  never  until  the  soil  is  nearly 
dry, 

THE   KIN1»S   TO   SELECT. 

A  very  minute  description  of  each  separate 
variety  would  have  a  great  degree  of  sameness; 
for  the  variety  is  occasioned  by  the  different 
shapes  of  the  spots  as  much  as  anything.  We 
therefore  give  a  list  of  the  sorts  we  should  buy 
to  begin  with,  and  should  then  be  content  to 
take  in  addition  any  that  appeared  better  in 
blooming  time,  but  none  that  were  worse  : — 

Lady  Anne  Charteris,  Professor  Wilson, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Kinghornii,  Lady 
Blantjrre,  Celebration,  Lady  Constable,  Scan- 
dishii,  Masterpiece,  Puissant,  Julia,  Emperor, 
Oscar,  Lord  Hardinge,  Marmion,  Marquetry, 
Matchless,  Orlando,    and   Plant's    Carnation 
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Stripes  ;  which  l&at  is  a  siogulor  slnin,  entirel7 
run  awa;  from  all  the  others. 


THE 

The  plant  should  be  shrubbj 


the  habit 


biuLy;  the  wood  strong  ;  the  foliage  thick  and 
dark  green. 

The  flower-stem  should  be  short  and  atrong; 
and  the  footstalks  of  the  blooms  elastic,  and 
branching  well  away  from  each  other,  to  form 
a  rich  mass  of  flowers,  without  crowding. 
The  individual  flower  d^Mnds  entirely  on 
the  form  of  the  purse  ;  it  should  be  a  perfect 
round  hollow  ball ;  the  orifice  and  calyx  can- 
not be  too  small,  nor  the  flower  too  large. 


The  colour  should  be  very  dense  ;  whether 
the  marking  be  a  spot  in  the  middle,  or  stripes^ 
or  blotches,  it  should  be  well  defined ;  the 
ground  should  be  nil  one  colour,  whether 
white,  straw,  Bulpbnr,  yellow,  or  any  other 
colour. 

The  colour  of  a  self  ehoutd  bo  brilliant,  and 
all  over  of  the  same  actual  shade  ;  dark  flowers 
with  pale  edges,  or  clouded  and  iodeflnite 
colours,  are  bad  and  unfit  for  show. 

The  bloom  should  form  one  handsome 
bunch  of  pendent  flowers,  commencing  where 
the  foliage  leaves  oflT;  the  flower-stems  should 
not  be  seen  between  the  fuliage  and  the  flowers, 
which  latter  should  hang  gracefully,  and  bo 


close  to  each  other;  the  branches  of  4he 
flower-stems  holding  them  bo  as  to  form  a 
handsome  spreading  surface. 

We  cannot  well  give  the  properties  of  this 
flower  without  acknowledging  that  Mr.  Green 
has  written  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  we  difler  from  him  upon  the 
most  essential  points.  This  comes  of  our 
wanting  flowers  better  than  they  have  been 
yet  produced  ;  and  of  growers  taking  their 
own  best  for  a  model,  and  making,  or  rather 
endeavouring  to  make  them  patterns  for  all 
future  growers.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  Calceolaria  should  not  be  as  round  as  a 
cherry.  The  error  which  most  people  fall  into 
in  settling  the  points  of  a  florist's  flower  is, 
that  they  are  guided  by  what  has  been  done, 


instead  of  wliat  would  look  the  most  hand* 
some  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 

MB.  «BBEN'B  PBOPEltTIES. 

The  properties  which  constitute  perfection 
in  the  Calceolaria,  consist  in  the  lip  forming  tt 
perfect  circle,  even  round  the  edges,  not  flat, 
but  raised  in  the  centre,  presenting  a  bold 
convex  surface. 

In  oil  caaes  the  colours  should  be  clear  and 
distinct,  with  the  dark  markings  having  arich 
velvety  appearance;  the  petals  and  calyx  ought 
to  bo  large  and  full,  with  the  flower-sterna 
short  and  strong. 

The  shrubby  kinds  are  much  the  best ;  tha 
flowers  are  quite  as  targe  and  as  beautiful  as 
the  herbaceous  sorts ;  and  they  at^mucheaeier 
at  cultivation. 
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THE   KITCHEN   OABDEH- 

Sow  artichoke,  uparaguB,  angelica,  anise, 
biiil,  beans,  beet,  borecole,  borage,  Brussels 
•pniDtR,  brocoli,  bumet,  cabbage,  carawaj, 
twrot,  cauliflower,  celery,  chervil,  clary,  eori- 
laia,  cnmin,  cress,  dill,  fennel,  fever-few, 
hitehoand,  kidoey-bean,  leek,  lettuce,  lovc- 
■pple,  nutTJoram,  Milan  cabbage,  mustard, 
Hew  Zealand  spinach  nasturtiuin,  onion,  pars- 
lej,  parsnip,  peas,  potatoes,  purslane,  radiah, 
tiaipioii,  rape,  rhubarb,  savoy,  salsafy,  acorso- 
KiK  Hakale,  skirret,  spinach,  and  turnip. 

Plmtt  and  Transplant  artichoke,  asparagus, 
Um,  bumet,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  chamomile, 
rluTes,  fennel,  garlic,  horse -radisb,  lettuce, 
tTinp,  mint,  potatoes,  peppermint,  sage,  shal- 
iM,  Mrrel,  thyme,  and  wormwood. 

QewnU  IXrectiom. — The  above  lists  and 
ll<e  dryness  of  the  soil  will  alike  indicate  that 
ills  buy  aeaaon  ia  at  hand,  and  of  coarse  show 
Du  neceanty  of  the  utmost  activity.  This 
■KBth  ia  also  a  good  time  to  mark  where  drains 
tt  BuHt  required,  by  observing  the  indication 
if  wetoeaa,  as  shown  l^  the  damp  places  being 
*!<>*  in  drying,  which,  if  to  be  done  this  season, 
ntut  be  done  immediately.  Hoe  in  every 
part;  complete  the  general  dijging,  trenching, 
lukiiig  of  edgings,  &c. 

Artiekoket  (Globe). — Prick  out  those  sown 
lut  moaib,  and  atill  keep  tliem  in  a  gentle 
fKat    Make  new  plantations  of  suckers  fWim 


tween 

deep, 
rtakfl 

.._ ^.      _  heoH 

stools  to  three  of  the  strongest  shoots  :  dig  in 
neatly  the  material  with  which  they  wer« 
protected,  aud  add  a  tittle  sea-weed,  as  manure, 
if  at  band. 

Artichoheg  (Jenuakm).  —  Plant  upon 
trenched  or  deeply  dug  ground,  at  three  feet 
apart  and  one  foot  in  tjie  row,  in  a  light  rich 
soil.     The  smaller  roots  may  be  planted  whola 

Agparagiu. — Sow  on  a  rich  soil  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  in  drills  two  inches  deep 
and  fifteen  apart.  New  plantations  can  still 
be  made,  but  many  prefer  May  and  Jime> 
Loosen  and  dress  the  surface  of  the  old  beds, 
working  in  tjvo  inches  of  good  rotten  dung  or 
scnweed  with  the  points  of  the  digging  fork, 
which  should  be  inserted  in  a  slanting  direction, 
and  raking  the  hard  clods  and  stones  into  the 
alleys.  In  showery  weather  sow  common  salt 
Of  er  the  beda. 

Angelica. — If  not  sown  in  autumn,  should 
be  done  now  ;  transplant  young  plants  into  a 
moist  soil,  three  feet  apsrt. 

Anise. — Sow  in  a  light  dry  soil  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  garden,  say  alcHig  the 
bottom  of  the  south  wall. 

Balm. — Plant  in  common  garden  moald, 
one  foot  apart ;  it  is  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

Ba*il-,  which  was  early  sown,  shouW  be 
pricked  off  in  pots  or  boxes  into  a  light  rich 
soil,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  heat :  make  another 
sowing  in  beat  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


lOG 
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Beans.-^'E^vih.  up  the  advancing  crops,  and 
if  any  were  sown  thickly  and  raised  in  heat 
they  may  now  be  planted  out :  plant  a  main 
crop  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

j3eet, — Sow  the  main  crops  upon  a  deep, 
rich,  and  sandy  soil,  in  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  one  inch  deep,  about  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Borecole, — Under  this  head  are  included  all 
the  kinds  of  kale.  Sow  at  the  end  of  the  month : 
those  which  proved  to  be  fine  curled  sorts 
transplant  to  a  good  situation  to  be  preserved 
for  seeds. 

Borage  is  usually  self-sown,  but  if  not  thus 
to  be  depended  on,  scatter  a  few  seeds  in  any 
spare  corner ;  when  in  flower,  it  is  valuable 
for  bees. 

BrocolL — Sow  early  for  autumn  crops  ;  the 
purple  sprouting  and  Snow's  early  white  are 
suitable.  The  main  crops  may  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Protect  the  seeds  from 
birds,  by  netting  or  branches,  and  the  young 
plants  from  cutting  winds.  Go  over  the  old 
plantations  regularly,  and  cut  the  heads  before 
they  begin  to  open,  taking  care,  when  they  are 
wanted  to  be  kept  for  a  few  days,  to  cut  them 
six  or  e*ght  inches  below  the  flower,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  preserve  them  :  remove  the 
roots  of  those  cut,  totally  from  the  ground. 

Brussels  Sprouts, — Preserve  some  of  the 
plants  which  prove  to  be  superior  for  seed  : 
sow  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  a  good  rich 
soil. 

Burnet, — Sow  a  little  in  a  shady  situation ; 
or  increase  it  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  plant 
nine  inches  apart. 

Cabbages,  for  use  in  summer,  must  be  sown 
€arly  ;  keep  each  kind  distinct.  Plant  out  the 
autumn  sowings,  the  dwarf  sorts  about  fifteen 
inches  apart ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  drills 
with  the  hoe,  in  which  to  plant  them,  and 
draw  the  earth  to  that  side  from  which  the 
cutting  winds  proceed. 

Carafvay.— Sow  a  little  at  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  the  young  leaves  are  used  in  soups. 

CoiTOts, — Thin  oat  partially  the  early 
sowings,  as  many  will  soon  be  drawn  for  use. 
Sow  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  a  warm 
border  ;  the  main  crops  defer  until  the  end. 
Have  tlie  ground  thoroughly  wrought :  the 
soil  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  of  a  sandy 
nature  ;  choose  a  calm  day  for  sowing ;  the 
seed  is  usually  rubbed  amongst  sand  to  sepa- 
rate it,  but  this  is  not  imperative  ;  sow  in 
drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  trample  or  roll 
in  the  seed. 

Caulifloiver, — If  no  spring  sowing  has  yet 
been  made,  do  it  immediately  (in  a  slight  heat), 
to  succeed  the  autumn  sowings  :  prick  out  the 
early  plants,  and  forward  them  under  glass. 
The  wintered  plants  should  be  put  out  at  the 
end  of  the  month  :  thin  out  those  under  hand- 


lights  to  two  or  three  plants  ;  air  profusely  : 
should  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  defer 
planting  out.  Those  which  are  in  pots,  and 
appear  to  be  confined,  may  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  size,  and  kept  growing,  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  button. 

Celery. — Sow  early  in  a  slight  hot-bed  ; 
cover  very  slightly :  prick  out  into  another 
frame  when  about  two  inches  high  ;  give  air 
freely.  Use  a  rich  soil  in  all  stages  of 
growth. 

Chamomile. — This  useful  medicinal  plant  is 
easily  increased  by  division  or  cuttings  ;  they 
will  grow  readily  in  any  common  soiL 

CherviL — Sow  a  little  in  any  spare  corner; 
it  requires  to  be  sown  monthly  for  succession. 

Chives. — Plant  in  any  common  soil;  in- 
crease by  division  of  the  roots  :  plant  it  as  an 
edging  or  in  a  bed,  a  few  inches  apart :  it  is 
very  useful  for  spring  salads. 

Clari/.^^Som  in  a  bed,  if  not  done  last 
month,  in  any  common  mould  ;  it  is  not  much 
used. 

Coriander* — If  not  sown  last  month,  may 
be  got  in  now  ;  give  it  rather  a  good  situation 
and  a  fresh  soil. 

Cumin. — Sow  a  small  bed  in  any  open 
situation  ;  it  is  not  much  used. 

Cress. — Sow  towards  the  end,  in  an  open 
border  ;  the  early  sowing  will  be  much  assisted 
by  being  protected  with  hand  glasses  ;  grow  it 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  double  the  quantity  of 
cress,  compared  with  mustard,  will  be  found 
proportionate. 

Bill  is  best  sown  in  autumn,  but  may  now 
succeed  very  well ;  sow  a  small  quantity  in  a 
light  soil. 

Fennel. — Sow  early  in  shallow  drills,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  apart ;  a  few  plants  will  be 
found  sufficient ;  thin  them  to  sixteen  inches 
apart :  or  increase  by  division. 

Feverfew. — Sow  in  a  light  soil,  and  trans- 
plant to  a  foot  apart ;  in  addition  to  its  me- 
dicinal qualities,  it  makes  a  showy  border 
flower. 

Oarlic  may  still  be  planted  in  drills  two 
inches  deep,  ten  apart,  and  six  between  the 
roots  :  hoe  the  autumn  planting. 

Herbs  generally  may  be  sown,  and  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  this  month  :  it  is  in 
many  respects  d?sirable  that  a  piece  of  ground 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  them. 

HorehouncL — Sow  at  the  end,  in  a  dry 
situation,  either  in  beds  or  drills,  a  foot  apart 
and  an  inch  deep. 

Horse-radish. — Plantations  may  still  be 
formed ;  and  as  the  ground  is  levelled,  a  sowing 
of  radish,  lettuce,  or  cress  may  be  madeT 

Hyssop. — Sow  on  a  border  in  a  light  mould, 
covering  slightly ;  it  may  also  be  increased 
now  by  division  of  the  roots,  by  cuttings,  or 
by  slips. 
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Ktdney'heaTis. — Although  no  dung  need  be 
used  for  this  crop,  the  soil  must  be  rich  and 
well  wrought,  also  dry  ;  a  few  may  be  planted 
at  the  end  of  the  month  in  a  very  warm  spot. 

Idavender — Increase  by  cuttings  and  slips  ; 
the  common  garden  soil  will  suit  it. 

Leeks, — Sow  any  time  this  mouth  j  give 
them  an  open  spot,  and  a  deep  rich  soil. 

Lettuce, — Sow  at  the  end,  on  a  well-worked 
piece  of  ground ;  the  seed  may  be  trodden  in 
if  the  soil  is  dry.  Plant  out  a  few  by  the  side 
of  the  waU  from  those  under  glass,  and  give 
air  freely  to  those  in  frames. 

Love  Apples. — Sow  a  little  in  a  pan,  in  a 
slight  heat,  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Marjoram. — The  perennial  sorts  may  be 
increased  by  division,  if  required  ;  prick  off 
the  annuals  sown  last  month  and  forward  in 
a  slight  heat. 

Milan  Cabbage.'^Sow  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  on  a  warm  spot,  on  a  dry  and  light 
soil  for  transplanting. 

Mint. — ^Divide  the  roots,  planting  them  in 
drills,  a  foot  a  part ;  any  common  place  will 
sait  it.     It  should  be  replanted  often. 

Mustard  must  be  sown  twice  for  once  of 
cress  :  it  may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  ex- 
ternally ;  if  frosted,  sprinkle  it  with  water, 
and  keep  it  shaded  from  the  sun. 

New  Zealand  Spinach. — Sow  in  a  slight 
heat^  near  the  end  of  the  month,  and  after- 
wards pot  them,  to  be  ready  to  plant  out  in 
April. 

NastuTtium8.^-Sow  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  heat,  and  plant  out  next  month,  in  a  situa- 
tion where  beauty  and  utility  may  be  com- 
bined.    They  make  good  temporary  fences. 

Onions. — The  soil  can  scarcely  be  too  rich : 
a  successful  mode  of  dunging  is,  to  have  the 
ground  levelled,  and  then  spread  the  dung, 
covering  it  very  slightly  with  soil.  Main 
crops  shonld  be  put  in  by  the  end  of  the 
month;  sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  one 
inch  deep,  and  trample  it  in  if  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently dry.  Hoe  the  autumn  sowings,  and 
when  drawing  them  for  use,  do  it  so  as  to 
thin  the  plants;  pull  out  those  not  likely  to 
bulb  well. 

Parsley^  if  not  already  sown,  should  be 
got  in :  when  thinning  early  sowings,  take 
out  first  the  uncurled  roots. 

Parsnips. — Sow  early,  on  a  deeply  trenched 
sandy  sotl ;  let  the  drills  be  shallow^  and 
fifteen  indies  apart. 

Peas. — Choose  still  a  sheltered  spot  for  the 
stated  sowings,  which  should  be  at  least  every 
three  weeks.  Earth  up  and  stake  the  early 
sowings,  which  serves  for  protection,  and 
Aould  be  done  early.  The  drills  should  be 
two  and  a  half  fe^t  apart  for  the  dwarf  sorts, 
tnd  three  and  four  for  the  taller  sorts,  making 
them  broad  in  the  bottom^  so  as  to  have  the 


peas  sown  thin  and  wide  apart.  Plant  out 
those  which  have  been  forwarded  in  heat,  but 
they  must  be  well  hardened  previously;  earth 
and  stake  them  immediately. 

Peppermint  is  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots;  plant  it  in  shallow  trenches,  and  the 
rows  a  foot  apart :  common  garden  soil  will 
grow  it  welL 

Potatoes. — Those  in  frames  must  have 
plenty  of  air.  Main  crops  should  now  be 
planted,  preferring  a  light  rather  than  a  heavy 
soil;  planting  uncut  sets,  only  thinning  out 
the  weakest  eyes;  and  using  manure  of  a 
simple  nature,  as  leaf  mould.  Seed  may  be 
sown  now,  in  a  frame,  which  would  come 
early.     Keep  turning  the  store  roots. 

Purslane."^ At  the  end  of  the  month,  a 
small  bed  may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border. 

Radishes. — Continue  to  sow  successionally 
in  a  moist  sandy  loam.  Sowings  are  often 
made  amongst  different  crops,  as  they  can  be 
soon  drawn  for  use,  but  it  is  not  advisable. 

Rampion  should  be  sown  in  August,  but 
it  may  be  put  in  now  with  success :  it  is  used 
as  radishes,  and  is  in  use  from  November  to 
April. 

Rape  often  supplies  the  place  of  mustard, 
but  it  is  not  so  tender,  is  quite  hardy,  and 
may  be  sown  early  in  the  month. 

Rhubarb  is  sometimes  sown  and  forwarded 
in  heat,  but  this  plan  is  not  often  practicable  : 
sow  fii  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil,  and  cover  about 
half  an  inch  deep.  It  may  also  be  propagated 
by  slips  or  side  shoots,  and  requires  a  deep, 
rich,  sandy  soil. 

Sa^e. — Increase  by  slips,  putting  them  in 
poor  sandy  mould,  one  foot  apart,  and  eight 
inches  in  the  row.  Seed  may  also  be  sown 
now  in  a  sheltered  border. 

Savoy. — Sow  a  little  at  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  it  requires  a  good  soil. 

Sahafy  requires  a  deep,  light,  and  rich 
soil:  sow  the  main  crop  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  drills,  about  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Scorzonera  is  not  so  apt  to  run  to  seed  as 
salsafy,  and  may  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

Sea-kale. — Sow  in  drills,  or  broad  cast,  on 
a  previously  well-manured  and  moist  soil ; 
when  growing,  water  with  liquid  manure  :  use 
sea-weed  as  a  manure. 

Shallots. — Plant  immediately,  if  not  done ; 
and  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  maggot,  mix 
soot  with  the  soil. 

Skin-et.— Sow  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  a  little 
moist ;  they  will  also  succeed  by  cuttings  of 
the  root :  keep  it  in  drills  a  foot  apart. 

Sorrel. — Make  new  plantations  by  dividing 
the  roots,  and  planting  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  eight  inches  in  the  row :  a  loamy  rich  soil 
suits  it  best. 

Spinach, — Sow  about  the  middle  of  the 
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month,  and  keep  the  hoe  active  amongst  the 
advancing  crops :  if  the  soil  is  much  beaten 
down,  it  will  be  well  to  point  it  with  the 
spade  or  fork. 

Thyme, — Sow  now  on  a  sandy  soil,  or  in- 
crease by  slips  or  layers,  planting  them  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  a  foot  between  ; 
keep  the  plants  rather  deep  planted. 

Turnip, — Sow  on  a  warm  border  about  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  cover  the  bed  with 
fern  or  branches,  which  will  assist  to  ward  off 
the  fly  at  this  early  period  better  than  soot : 
thin  the  sowing  of  last  month. 

Wormwood  is  increased  by  slips,  or  by  seed 
sown  in  autumn ;  either  will  now  succeed  in 
rather  a  rich  soil :  a  few  plants  will  suffice. 

THE   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

General  Directions, — All  the  grafting  ap* 
paratus  must  be  in  readiness;  also  the  pro* 
tecting  materials  at  work  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
pruning  or  planting  to  do,  it  must  be  done 
directly.  Keep  the  hoe  active  in  evenr  part, 
serving  as  it  does  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
drought,  to  open  the  soil  to  the  beneflt  of  the 
atmospheric  gases  and  to  prevent  weeds  from 
gaining  any  ascendency. 

Fruit-room. — Carefully  pick  out  the  de- 
caying fruit,  and  keep  the  room  as  cool  and 
close  as  possible,  also  very  clean. 

Orating, — This  operation  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  the  end  of  the  month.  ^ 

Almonds, — Treat  much  as  the  peach  :  it  is 
found  to  succeed  best  grafted  on  the  plum  stork. 
Particular  care  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
blossoms  from  frost,  as  non -success  chiefly 
arises  from  neglect  of  this.  The  sweet  almotid 
should  be  planted  on  a  south  aspect,  in  a  loamy 
soil ;  the  bitter  almond  flourishes  in  a  light 
earth. 

Apples. — Graft  chiefly  upon  the  a*ab  stock ; 
ihe^Paradise  and  French  stocks  are  most 
eligible  for  dwarfs,  and  the  former  is  suitable 
for  a  moist  situation.  A  soft  hazelly  loam 
suits  apples  generally  ;  and  in  every  case  have 
a  dry  bottom,  and  plant  them  shallow.  Keep 
down  insects,  to  do  which,  no  plan  is  so 
effectual  as  to  destroy  them  the  momefit  they 
appear.  If  very  severe  weather  prevails,  the 
blossom  of  the  choice  sorts  must  be  protected. 

Apricots. — Protect  the  flowers,  either  by 
setting,  canvass,  or  branches :  should  they  be 
a  little  touched  with  frost,  it  will  lessen  the 
injury  to  keep  the  trees  shaded  during  the 
day.  The  plum  is  a  good  stock  for  the 
Apricot. 

Cherries, — Fumigate,  or  syringe  with  to- 
bacco water  at  the  first  appearance  of  aphis 
(green  fly):  Scotch  snuff  dusted  on  them,  will 
also  cure  it ;  and  some  of  these  may  be  applied 
as  preventives.  The  wild  black  cherry  is  the 
bedt  stock,  and  the  pips  should  now  be  sown. 


Defend  the    blossom   against  severe  night 
frosts. 

Cranberries  must  be  planted  on  a  swampy 
spot,  or  near  the  edge  of  a  pond:  artificial 
means  for  irrigation  may  easily  be  made; 
they  will  do  to  be  planted  now. 

Cttfrani*.— New  plantations  can  now  be 
made ;  a  rich  loam,  on  a  dry  bottom,  is  the 
proper  situation.  Hoe  amongst  the  bushes^ 
and  cut  off  any  branch  which  appears  too 
low  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

Figs. — These,  if  covered  with  spruce 
branches,  as  directed,  will  be  gradually  re- 
ceiving more  light.  If  they  were  not  nailed 
pi*evious  to  being  covered,  they  must  now  be 
done.  In  pruning,  care  is  only  required  to 
thin  out  those  leaders  which  have  become 
bare  of  fruit-bearing  kterals.  The  fig  is  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  several  parts  of  £ngland 
as  a  standard. 

Filberts. — Bed  out  young  plants  made  from 
the  layers^  or  put  them  in  nursery  rows. 
Each  plant  should  have  one  strong  upright 
shoot:  those  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
bear,  should  be  cut  down  to  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  allowing  seven  or  eight 
shoots  to  grow  to  form  the  head,  and  keeping  a 
foot  of  the  stem  perfectly  clear.  The  soil  re- 
quired is  a  good  loam,  and  no  dung :  and  the 
plants  to  be  about  eight  feet  apart. 

Oooseberries. — The  attacks  of  caterpillars 
must  be  guarded  against,  thus:— Syringe  with 
a  liquid  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  tolracco  water, 
and  sprinkle  the  soil  below  with  soot:  gather- 
ing them  with  the  hand  is  effectual :  hoe  and 
freshen  up  the  soil 

Medlars. — Old  trees  require  no  pruning: 
graft  on  pear  stocks. 

Nectarines. — Finish  pruning  and  nailing : 
have  the  blossoms  defended  against  frosts  and 
cold  winds. 

PeacJies, — Have  the^e  pruned  and  nailed, 
if  not  done.  Protect  from  frost,  and  where 
there  are  flued  walls,  it  is  well,  when  the 
weather  is  very  severe,  to  have  them  at  work : 
it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  a  temporary 
coping  of  wood,  to  project  ten  inches  or  so,  to 
which  (in  addition  to  keeping  all  dry)  the 
netting  or  canvass  may  be  attached.  Mulch 
the  young  trees  lately  planted,  and  if  drought 
prerails,  they  must  be  watered.  Plum  stocks 
suit  weil  for  grafting  upon,  but  budding 
is  generally  preferred. 

Pears. — These  often  suffer  from  frost,  and 
yet  they  are  seldom  covered.  Mat,  or  net  up 
those  whose  blossom  is  early,  and  if  at  all 
touched  with  frost,  keep  it  rather  dark  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  quince  stock  is  frequently 
used  for  grafting  upon,  which  makes  young 
trees  more  fruitful.  Cut  down  all  the  bad 
sorts  and  bad  bearers,  and  graft  anew  with 
good  sorts. 
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Phtms  which  are  in  blossom  earlj,  should 
also  be  defended  against  frost.  The  weak 
blossom  should  be  thinned  out.  The  common 
plain  is  the  best  stock  for  dwarfs^  and  the 
Brussels  for  standards. 

JRaspberries. — Plantations  may  still  be 
made  npon  a  light  and  rich  soil :  plant  them 
ibar  feet  in  the  row,  and  ^siz  feet  between, 
making  the  rows  to  run  north  and  souths  so 
as  to  admit  more  sun  h'ght. 

Sertnce-tree. — ^A  fruit  seldom  seen,  in  the 
way  of  the  medlar :  it  is  propagated  bj  layers, 
and  not  procurable  by  seed,  to  be  depended 
on.     A  common  soil  will  suit  it. 

Strawberries. — These  should  be  thoroughly 
deaned,  and  if  drought  prevails,  they  must  be 
watered  :  by  picking  off  the  early  flowers,  the 
fmit  may  be  kept  longer  in  season,  inasmuch 
as  those  wiQ  fruit  in  autumn.  Make  a  planta- 
tion of  the  alpines  on  a  north  border,  and 
allow  them  to  run  together ;  these  are  e^ily 
proeured  from  seed,  and  may  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  on  a  warm  border. 

Vine$  may  still  be  planted:  give  them  a 
porona  soil  of  fresh  loam,  lime  rubbish,  and 
decomposed  dung,  about  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  twelve  feet  broad,  the  whole  thoroughly 
drained.  The  sorts  best  adapted  for  out  of 
doom,  are  the  Sweet  Water,  Burgundy,  the 
Moscaidines,  Esperione,  and  Black  Cluster, 
llant  them  five  feet  apart,  and  train  them  up- 
r.'gbt :  cover  a  foot  or  two  of  the  young  cane 
with  the  soil,  which  will  root  freely. 

Wdbmti  thrive  in  a  soil  of  light  sandy 
loam  upon  a  dry  bottom,  and  may  yet  be 
pSanted ;  attend  to  mulching  and  watering. 

THE  FORCUiO  GARDEN. 

General  Directions, — Increase  the  amount 
of  water  and  air :  the  water  most  always  be 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  place  in  which 
it  is  used ;  and  the  air  should  be  admitted 
chiefly  by  the  top  ventilators,  and  increased 
and  reduced  by  degrees  :  shut  up  always  with 
a  powerful  sun  heat.  Continue  to  cover  up 
with  mats,  which  should  be  removed  early. 
The  late  forcing  houses  will  be  benefited  by 
a  thoroogh  watering  and  syringing.  To  those 
reqaired  to  be  very  late,  give  air  in  every 
pint ;  and  untie  the  trees  and  bend  them  from 
near  the  glass  or  warm  part  of  the  house  to 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  much  cooler :  at  the 
same  time,  dose  the  houses  every  nighty  as 
the  least  frost  would  prove  detrimental. 

Asparagus. — Temperature,  60  to  65  degrees 
Uy  day,  and  50  to  SS  degrees  at  night.  Give 
nore  air,  and  should  tlie  weather  prove  cold, 
finings  of  hot  dung  may  be  applied :  use 
tepid  salted  water  when  watering. 

Cherries. — Temperature,  60  degrees  by 
dby,  45  to  50  degrees  at  night.  Thin  out 
the  badly  formed  fruit,  and  disbud  gradually. 


Syringe  gently  with  tepid  water  in  the  morn* 
ings,  especially  when  fine  and  bright. 

Cucurnbers. — Temperature,  75  to  80  de- 
grees by  day,  60  to  65  degrees  at  night. 
Syringe  less  as  the  fire  heat  is  decreased  ;  still 
in  stoves  they  will  require  it  once  a  day,  in 
the  morning  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  say  at 
mid-day  or  soon  after,  taking  care  to  clo«e 
the  house  at  the  same  time.  Apply  liquid 
manure  to  those  in  pots,  twice  a  weeL  Those 
in  an  advanced  slate  should  be  looked  over 
every  day,  and  pegged  or  tied  and  stopped  at 
every  joint,  doing  all  in  the  warm  part  of  the 
day  to  those  in  frames  and  pits.  Pot  oflT  a 
few  of  those  sown  last  month  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  sow  again.  The  heat  in  dung, 
frames  must  be  kept  up,  by  renewing  the 
linings  of  fermenting  dung ;  and  great  care  is 
requisite  to  prevent  the  steam  from  the  dung 
escaping  into  the  framesi 

Figs. — Temperature,  from  60  to  65  degrees 
by  day,  50  to  55  degrees  at  night.  Disbud, 
and  stop  the  shoots,  when  about  nine  inches 
long.  Give  liberal  waterings  with  liquid 
manure,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere* 

Kidney  Beans. —  Temperature,  65  to  70 
degrees  by  day,  65  degrees  at  night.  Con- 
tinue to  pot  ofi^  and  sow  for  succession  at  least 
twice  a  month ;  they  may  soon  be  planted  out. 
Keep  the  plants  clear  of  red  spider  and  thrip 
by  syringing  and  having  the  atmosphere  moist. 
If  these  insects  are  upon  them,  kill  them  by 
slightly  painting  the  flues  (when  cool)  with 
sulphur.  Use  liquid  manure  every  alternate 
watering,  in  strength  according  to  the  state 
and  age  of  the  plants. 

Melons. — Temperature,  80  degrees  by  day, 
65  to  70  degrees  at  night  Air  daily  by  the 
top  ventilators.  Those  in  pits  and  frames 
must  be  regularly  covered  at  night,  and  un* 
covered  early  if  the  morning  is  fine.  Give 
fresh  linings  when  the  heat  declines.  Cover 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  slates,  which 
will  keep  the  vines  (or  stems)  dry  and  warmer. 
Train  and  stop  these,  and  impregnate  the  fruit 
blossoms ;  look  over  this  every  day :  determine 
the  number  of  leading  shoots  left  to  a  plant 
by  the  number  of  plants  in  the  bed,  in  any 
case  eight  vines  (to  one  light),  and  one  fruit' 
of  ordinary  size  on  each,  wi^l  be  sufiicient ; 
the  very  large  sorts  may  be  reduced  to  four. 
The  fruit  usually  appears  after  the  second 
stopping ;  they  are  first  stopped  at  the  third 
or  fourth  joint,  then  at  the  seventh  or  eighth, 
and  when  they  are  impregnated  stop  at  the 
second  or  third  joint  beyond  the  fruit. 

Mushrooms. — Temperature  55  to  60  degs. 
Keep,  the  house  dark.  Excellent  spawn  will 
be  found  in  Iho  old  beds,  which  can  be  at 
once  introduced  into  the  new  beds,  or  may  be 
laid  in  a  corner  amongst  litter  to  increase, 
which  it  will  soon  do,  and  be  ready  for  use 
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when  wanted.  Cover  the  spawned  beds  with 
two  inches  of  fresh  loam,  and  beat  it  firm ; 
some  use  green  turf  with  success. 

Musas, — Temperature,  75  degrees  by  day, 
60  to  65  degrees  at  night.  Supply  these 
largely  with  liquid  manure,  and  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere. 

Nectarines. — Temperature,  75  degrees  by 
day,  55  to  60  degrees  at  night.  Disbud,  and 
thin  by  degrees,  allowing  always  the  most 
promising  and  best  placed  fruit  and  young 
shoots  to  remain ;  syringe  twice  a  week  in  the 
mornings  or  very  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Oranges. — Temperature,  60  degrees  by  day; 
45  to  50  degrees  at  night.  Shift  all  that 
require  it,  remove  the  exhausted  soil  from 
the  roots,  and  replace  it  with  a  rich  turfy 
loam.  TVhen  they  commence  growing,  those 
that  are  of  unhandsome  form  may  be  cut  back 
and  the  branches  regulated.  Thin  the  blos- 
soms ;  and  fumigate  or  syna^  with  tobacco 
water,  <hi  ihe  first  sign  of  aphides. 

Peaches.  —Temperature,  70  degrees  by  day ; 
55  degrees  at  night.'  Continue  to  disbud ; 
take  off  first  the  fore  right  (front)  and  badly 
placed  ones,  allowing  the  backmost  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  shoot  to  remain,  and  also 
such  as  are  situated  where  there  is  a  casual 
vacancy  to  fill  up.  Thin'  the  fruit  to  one- 
third  more  than  will  ultimately  remain; 
syringe  in  the  mornings  or  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  shut  up  with  sun  heat.  Pay  due 
attention  to  the  watering  and  airing  of  the 
late  houses. 

Ptn«-a/3pfes.— Temperature,  from  75  to  80 
degrees  by  day,  and  65  degrees  at  night. 
Make  a  general  shifting  on  the  first  signs  of 
growth,  or  they  may  be  planted  out ;  use  for 
mould  a  little  sandy  peat,  and  turfy  loam, 
applying  what  manure  is  necessary  in  a  liquid 
state.  Those  in  pots  advanced  to  a  fruiting 
state,  may  be  assisted  by  turfing  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pot,  and  filling  up  with  a 
rich  soil  around  the  neck  of  the  plant.  Syringe 
them  occasionally,  and  in  sunny  weather,  and 
shut  up  with  a  command  of  sun  heat  imme- 
diately after. 

Rhubarb. — Temperature  60  degrees.  After 
being  gathered,  expose  the  crowns  gradually, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  cold/ 

iSa2ae/tn^.— Temperature,  65  to  70  degrees. 
Still  sow  a  little  in  heat,  which  will  form  a  re- 
serve in  case  cf  scarcity. 

8ea-kale. — Temperature,  60  degrees.  Those 
which  are  blanched  without  the  protection  of 
pots  or  boxes,  must  be  carefully  uncovered ; 
after  cutting  expose  them  gradually. 

Strawberiies, —  Temperature,  60  to  65 
degrees  by  day  ;  50  to  55  degrees  at  night. 
Allow  the  sun  heat  to  exceed  that  specified, 
if  the  fruit  is  required  very  early.  Advance 
the  successlonal  crops  a  stage,  and  have  them 


when  in  fiower  at  a  heat  of  60  degrees  by  day; 
and  50  degrees  at  night.  Water  plenteously 
with  liquid  manure,  and  keep  all  moist  until 
they  begin  ripening. 

Vinery. —  Temperature,  75  to  80  degrees 
by  d^;  65  degrees  at  night.  Admit  and 
take  away  the  air  always  by  degrees,  and 
chiefiy  at  the  top.  The  thermometer  does 
not  always  indicate  the  real  state  of  the  house, 
and  must  not  be  the  only  guide.  Thin  the 
berries  to  one-third  when  about  the  size  of 
small  peas,  or  as  early  as  possible  ;  the  hands 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  free  of  sweat ;  a 
small  forked  stick  is  serviceable  in  turning  out 
the  side  shoots  of  the  branches  ;  these  may  or 
should  be  tied  out,  for  which,  zinc  and  copper 
wire  is  sometimes  used,  but  most  commonly- 
bass  matting ;  atop  the  shoots  at  the  second 
joint  above  the  bunch  in  ordinary  cases  ;  and 
where  the  shoot  is  weak  allaw  it  to  grow  fur- 
ther. Divest  all  of  the  laterals  as  they  w^ 
pear,  except  when  the  vines  are  very  luxu- 
riant, when  they  may  be  stopped  above  the 
first  eye  ;  avoid  taking  off  any  leaves.  Let 
the  syringe  be  only  moderately  used ;  have  no 
formal  steaming,  but  an  atmosphere  almost  at 
saturation,  by  damping  every  available  surface, 
such  as  walls,  floor,  &c.,  frequently.  The 
later  houses,  when  the  bunches  are  seen  and 
until  they  are  past  fiower,  must  be  kept  at  a 
heat  not  less  than  63  degrees  at  night,  and  75 
degrees  during  the  day,  allowing  the  Muscats 
5  degrees  more.  When  the  bunches  can  be 
detected,  thin  the  fhoots  to  the  number  re- 
quired ;  when  tying  them  in,  avoid  twisting 
or  over-stretching  the  shoots,  rather  bring 
them  gradually  to  their  required  position. 
Have  the  latest  house  cleaned,  and  put  in  a 
working  order  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

FLOWER    GARDEN  AND   SHRUBBERY. 

Som  about  the  middle  of  the  month  tlie 
principal  selection  of  hardy  annuals ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  such  as  hollyhocks, 
scabiosa,  campanula,  carnation,  polyanthus^ 
Sweet  William,  aquilegia,  &c. 

Plant  and  Transplant  every  bulb  that  may 
yet  remain,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  &c.  the  re- 
maining perennials,  biennials,  and  autumn 
sown  annuals,  in  the  places  where  they  are 
designed  to  fiower:  also  finish  planting  ever- 
green and  deciduous  shrubs. 

Oeneral  Directions. — Complete  all  kinds  of 
winter  pruning  ;  the  laying  of  turf ;  and  the 
general  making  and  planting  of  edgings  ;  if 
very  dry  weather  prevails,  thorough  waterings 
must  be  resorted  to  in  the  latter  case.  Propa- 
gate, pot,  and  harden  off  bedding  out  plants. 
lioU  and  sweep  the  lawns  ;  also  the  walks, 
and  turn  or  fresh  gravel  them  if  necessary; 
the  hoe  must  be  kept  active  in  every  place,  to 
keep  down  weeds  and  loosen  the  surface  ;  rake 
only  where  a  particular  dressing  is  I'equiaite. 
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Alpines  may  now  be  shifted,  if  not  done  in 
autumn.  A  soil  of  equal  parts  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  little  sand,  will  suit  them  generally.  In 
the  case  of  these  it  is  not  so  much  large  speci- 
men.«  that  are  required,  as  an  interesting  col- 
lection :  they  must  therefore  be  diyided,  and 
put  again  into  the  same  pots ;  fiye-inch  pots 
is  a  convenient  average  size  ;  the  spare  plants 
thus  obtained,  should  be  immediately  planted 
on  the  rockery,  or  in  some  similar  situation. 

American  Plants,  (as  Rhododendrons,  Aza- 
leas, &c)  are  benefited  by  a  thorough  dressing 
of  wefi  decomposed  dung,  of  a'cooling  nature, 
sQch  as  cow -dung.  They  may  yet  be  removed 
with  care.  It  is  usual  to  plant  them  in  peat 
soil,  but  many  will  do  in  loam.  They  prefer 
a  sheltered  situation,  and  one  moderately  moist. 

Anemones, — Plant  now,  if  not  done  ;  stir 
up  slightly  the  soil  of  the  early  beds,  and  pro- 
tect them  when  very  cold  or  wet. 

Annuals.^-^Tho9e  of  the  tender  kinds,  sown 
early,  should  be  potted  off,  and  the  forwardest 
shifted.  Prick  out  the  more  hardy  kinds  in 
boxes  or  beds,  and  when  rooted,  give  them 
air  freelj,  so  as  to  harden  them  ready  for 
planting  out  soon  :  sow  again  in  heat.  The 
hardy  kinds  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
flower ;  those  in  borders  may  be  sown  quite 
close  to  such  plants  as  bulbs,  which  will  soon 
be  over.  Prepare  to  have  many  of  the 
hardened  plants  transferred  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  from  the  frames  to  a  warm  spot; 
meanwhile  admit  plenty  of  air  to  them  when 
mild  and  genial. 

Antii'rhinums  (Snapdragon.) — Plant  out 
early  either  in  beds,  or  singly  ;  it  does  in  any 
ordinary  soil,  and  is  valuable  from  its  continu- 
ing long  in  bloom  :  propagate  the  good 
varieties  ;  they  will  strike  freely  under  glasses 
with  or  without  heat  Seeds  sown  now  will 
produce  plants  to  flower  in  autumn. 

AqfuUegia  (Columbine.) — ^Plant  out  early, 
and  sow  a  few  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  any 
common  soil,  with  other  biennials  and  per- 
ennials for  transplanting. 

Auriculas, — The  show  sorts  must  be  di- 
verted of  the  side  shoots,  which  may  be  struck 
for  stock.  Keep  them  stiU  in  frames  ;  cover 
at  nights ;  water  in  the  mornings,  and  air 
freely  when  mild;  slightly  shade  when  the 
sun  is  flerce. 

Calceolarias. — The  shrubby  and  the  best 
of  the  herbaceous  sorts  should  be  increased  by 
euttings,  struck  in  heat ;  pot  off  those  in  store 
pots  ;  also  shift  those  which  are  required  for 
central  or  conspicuous  places  ;  keep  all  under 
glass,  but  with  plenty  of  air. 

Campanulas  (Canterbury  Bells,  &c. )— Plant 
oat  if  not  finished  ;  sow  a  few  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  All  the  Campanulas  are  fine,  as 
angle  plants ;  and  the  C  carpatica  is  excellent 
for  bedding. 


Carnations,  —  Sow  a  few  of  the  border 
varieties  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  a 
frame.  Plant  out  the  cloves  and  common  sorts, 
in  a  soil  of  equal  parts  loam  and  cow-dung, 
with  some  sand ;  if  in  beds,  put  them  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  two  between.  The 
single  ones  may  be  planted  out  in  masses. 
Have  the  compost  in  preparation  for  shifting 
the  choice  varieties. 

Clematis  and  other  deciduous  climbers,  which 
have  been  protected,  must  be  uncovered 
gradually  ;  they  must  be  kept  covered  at 
night.  Prune  them,  and  tie  or  nail  in  a  few 
of  the  best  ripened  branches. 

Chnfsanthemums, — Plant  out,  and  increase 
by  division  of  the  roots  ;  they  luxuriate  in  a 
rich  soil  of  loam  and  cow -dung.  Plant  a  few 
against  walls,  terraces,  or  railings. 

Crocus, — Now  is  a  good  season  to  mark  the 
best  varieties  ;  keep  the  aoil  about  them  fresh 
and  clean.  Trap  the  mice  if  they  attack  the 
roots,  which  they  often  do. 

Dahlias. — Where  the  seeds  were  sown  last 
month,  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out 
and  kept  in  a  very  slight  heated  frame.  Pro- 
pagate the  striped  sorts  freely  for  the  flower 
garden  ;  also  those  required  for  general  stock. 
Repot  those  which  were  struck  early;  and  give 
them  all  plenty  of  air. 

EvergreenSy  as  Laurels,  Arbatns,  &c.,  may 
still  be  slightly  pruned,  so  as  to  balance  the 
head  ;  but  in  pruning  avoid  too  highly  finished 
symmetry. 

Fuchsias, — Partially  uncover  those  in  shel- 
tered situations  ;  cut  the  shoots  back  to  fresh 
buds ;  and  train  them  mostly  to  one  leading 
stem.  If  they  are  much  injured,  cut  them 
down  to  the  ground,  and  they  will  throw  out 
young  shoots  from  the  roots,  and  thus  form 
compact  and  handsome  bushes. 

Jasmines  and  Honeysuckles. — Propagate  still 
from  cuttings  ;  uncover  gradually  where  pro- 
tection was  judged  necessary,  and  have  them 
all  pruned,  and  nailed  or  tied  up  early. 

Mignonette  often  comes  well  self-sown,  but 
it  is  better  to  sow  a  little  :  in  new  situations, 
where  sowing  is  necessary,  it  may  be  done 
now  ;  cover  the  seeds  slightly  with  soil. 

Mimulus. — Increase  by  division;  plant  either 
in  beds  or  patches.  The  numerous  varieties 
of  M.cardinalis  and  iKf.  roseus  are  well  adapted 
for  large  beds. 

Pansies. — ^Plant  the  fine  sorts  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  about  a  foot  apart ;  leaf  mould, 
cow-dung,  and  loam,  equal  parts,  is  an  excellent 
soil.  Propagate  the  scarce  and  good  varieties 
in  a  gentle  heat. 

Picotees. — Plant  out  the  more  common  sorts 
in  a  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for  car- 
nations.    Prepare  to  pot  the  choicer  kinds. 

Pi  mis. — Still  protect  those  which  are  put- 
ting forth  young  shoots.     In  planting  speci- 
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mens,  drain  the  ground  well ;  trench,  and  plant 
on  the  surface,  uaing  fresh  loam  to  place  about 
roots. 

Pinks. — Put  out  those  which  have  been 
kept  in  hand  glasses  ;  plant  them  a  foot  apart, 
in  sandy  loam,  leaf  mould,,  and  rotten  cow- 
dung  ;  fill  up  all  vacancies,  and  plant  the  old 
stools  in  the  borders. 

Polyanthus, — As  the  seeds  germinate  ex- 
pose them  gradually  to  the  light,  by  removing 
the  moss,  by  which  the  surface  was  covered. 
The  established  plants  must  be  planted  out. 

Priniroses.^~In  favourite  spots  place  a  little 
moss  about  the  plants,  to  prevent  the  rains 
from  dashing  the  mud  on  the  flowers  ;  plant 
young  plants,  and  sow  seed. 

Ranunculus. — Should  severe  weather  pre- 
vail, allow  the  covering  to  remain,  not  other- 
wise :  lose  no  time  in  planting  any  of  the 
roots  that  are  left  for  successional  beds. 

jRochets, — ^Flant  out  those  preserved  in 
frames  ;  any  common  soil  will  suit. 

iZo<e«.^Remove  part  of  the  coverings  early. 
A  few  may  be  cut  in  close,  to  produce  late 
flowers,  and  so  form  a  succession  ;  cuttings 
should  be  made  of  the  prunings  of  the  China, 
Boursaults,  Ike,  and  inserted  under  a  hand- 
glass amongst  sand  ;  the  Provins  must  be 
layered :  grafting  may  now  be  eflected,  and 
tlie  nearer  the  ground  the  better. 

Stocks. — Pot  and  prick  out  the  eady  sow- 
ings ;  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  when  they 
are  got  established,  and  harden  them  off  by 
airing  freely.  Plant  out  those  kept  in  pots 
during  winter,  say  at  eighteen  inches  apart ; 
and  the  richer  the  soil  the  better. 

Sweet  WilUam. — Finish  planting  out;  let 
them  be  put  in  masses.  Sow  a  little  seed  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Sweet  P«a«.— Harden  off  those  sown  last 
month,  and  sow  now  in  the  open  ground,  both 
in  patches  and  single  rows. 

Thrift  Edgings  may  now  be  re-laid  on  a 
similar  plan  with  those  of  the  dwarf  box. 

IHgridias.-^Those  early  started  must  be 
removed  into  a  cold  frame  to  harden  them  off: 
plant  additional  roots  for  succession. 

Tulips. — Protect  at  night  ;  also  in  cold  wet 
days ;  dress  them  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Let  them  have  any  gentle  and  mild  showers 
that  may  occur. 

Violets  must  be  kept  clean  ;  in  some  cases 
a  little  moss  may  be  found  necessary  to  keep 
the  flowers  from  being  dirtied.  Provision 
should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  month  for 
the  following  season,  by  planting  out  the  young 
rooted  runners  in  frames,  upon  a  rich  soil ; 
keep  them  close  and  shade  them  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  then  air  freely,  and  afterwards  remove 
the  sashes  altogether.  Another  plan  is  now 
to  scatter  some  fresh  soil  over  the  beds,  in 
which  the  young  runners  will  root,  and  eai*ly 


in  autumn  take  them  off  and  plant  them  in 
prepared  beds  or  frames. 

WINDOW  OARDENINa.     * 

Tlie  chief  points  to  attend  to,  are  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  drought,  and  draughts  of  air, 
and  to  prevent  the  plants  becoming  drawn 
from  the  increasing  heat.  To  meet  these 
difficulties  place  the  pots  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  within  another  of  larger  dimen-. 
sions,  filling  around  and  covering  it  with  moss 
or  sand,  and  thus  preventing  evaporation,  and  * 
securing  an  equable  temperature.  Avoid  plac- 
ing the  windows  or  doors  open  at  both  sides  of 
the  room  at  once,  or  admit  the  air  at  the  top 
only.  Be  regulated  agood  deal  by  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  *  To  prevent  the  plants  getting 
drawn  in  mild  weather,  put  them  out  of  doors 
in  the  forenoon,  and  always  keep  them  as  near 
the  glass  as  may  be  practicable. 

Bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  &c.,  will 
be  in  full  fiower  at  Uie  end  of  the  month ;  they 
should  then  slightly  be  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  not  suffered  to  get  dry. 

Begonias  will  require  additional  watering  as 
they  advance  in  growth,  but  do  not  saturate 
the  soil ;  stake  them  up  to  avoid  accidents. 

CaTTteZ/io^.— Those  past  fiower  should  be 
shiAed,  and  kept  as  warm  as  possible ;  the 
object  is  to  excite  them  to  grow  vigorously,  so 
as  to  form  their  fiower-buds  and  wood  for  next 
season.  Give  a  little  more  water,  but  with  the 
same  care  as  before. 

Cinerarias. — Tie  out  the  leading  shoots,  so 
as  to  admit  the  air  about  them,  and  give  room 
for  growth ;  they  require  a  good  deal  of  water 
just  before  and  when  in  fiower. 

Fuchsias. — The  early  plants  should  be 
thinned,  and  if  bare  of  shoots  stop  the  whole^ 
excepting  the  leader  ;  those  with  one  leading 
stem  are  the  most  handsome.  Water  freely, 
if  they  are  growing  luxuriantly;  excite  the* 
whole  of  the  plants  into  growth  ;  when  they 
are  budding  out,  shift  them  into  a  fresh  soil  of 
leaf  mould,  sandy  loam,  and  rotten  dung. 

Qeraniums  may  have  a  little  liquid  manure 
when  showing  their  fiower-buds :  those  re- 
quired for  late  fiowering  should  be  shifted;  thin 
out  all  the  weak  shoots,  and  propagate  good 
sorts. 

MjfrtUs  and  other  evergreens  may  now  be 
shifted,  if  not  already  done  ;  keep  them  shaded 
and  close  for  a  day  or  two  after ;  water  and 
syringe  freely. 

RoseSj  if  in  fiower,  should  be  shaded 
slightly ;  destroy  any  vermin,  such  as  the  aphis, 
that  may  attack  them  before  they  do  serious 
injury  ;  syringe  them  with  tobacco  liquor 
occasionally.  Try,  however,  to  prevent  them 
getting  established. 

Primulas,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
winter  and  spring  flowers  for  the  window,  must 
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be  watered  moderately :  gave  seeds  of  good 
Tarieties.  The  doable  ones  mast  be  carefully 
grown,  bat  allow  tbem  to  re$t  a  while  after 
flowering. 

Violets. — Keep  near  the  light  5  the  young 
mnners  should  be  encouraged  to  root  by 
shaking  rich  soil  amongst  them  when  past 
bloom ;  grow  these  to  flower  next  season. 
The  old  ^ants  will  also  do  again  if  the  soil  is 
renewed.  Plant  them  all  in  the  open  air  to 
grow  until  September. 

Wardian  Cases. — ^If  the  interior  has  been 
kept  dry,  give  a  thorough  watering,  first  having 
taken  away  all  dead  leaves  and  plants,  and  the 
exhausted  soil,  replacing  the  latter  by  fresh 
earth  oi  a  suitable  kind. 

PITS  AND  FBAMES. 

The  principal  operations  will  consist  in 
sowing,  propagating,  potting,  tying  up,  bard- 
eoing  o#,  airing,  watering,  and  covering  up 
properly  at  night  to  exclude  frost. 

Atmuah. — Those  tender  kinds  that  were 
sown  early  must  be  shifted  again,  and  others 
potted  off.  The  amaranths,  thunbergias,  &c, 
must  be  plunged  in  a  warm  frame  and  kept 
near  the  light.  The  main  sowings  of  cocks- 
combs, balsams,  browallias,  and  such  like, 
should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Half 
hardy  kinds,  as  schizanthus,  brachycome, 
rhodanthe,  &c.,  should  also  be  sown  again. 
The  bardy  species,  as  collinsia,gilia,  &c.,  should 
be  bardened  off,  and  put  out  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Ha^  hardy  phntSy  as  calceolarias,  petunias, 
rerbeiuis,  &c,  must  be  potted  off  singly,  or  two 
in  a  pot,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  moderately  so  until  established,  and  after- 
wards gradually  hardened.  Get  a  proper  notion 
of  what  will  be  required  for  bedding  out,  so 
that  now  they  may  be  propagated  as  fast  as 
possible ;  and  to  get  these  young  plants  forward, 
use  the  soil  and  water  a  little  warmed ;  ac- 
CQStom  all  these,  particularly  the  young  stock, 
to  a  free  circuktion  of  air,  to  prepare  them 
£ir  full  exposure.  Should  it  happen  that  frosts 
eonie  unexpectedly  and  get  at  the  plants,  a 
remedy  will  be  found  in  at  once  syringing  them 
repeatedly  with  very  co2J  water,  and  removing 
them  to  a  co^  frame,  where  they  must  be  kept 
daric  until  thoroughly  dry. 

Forcing  Pit, — The  utmost  care  is  requisite 
to  keep  the  roses  and  other  flowers  perfectly 
dean :  repeated  fumigations  of  tobacco,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  a  steady  heat  of  60  degrees 
at  night,  and  70  degrees  by  day,  will  go 
far  to  aecare  this.  The  bulbs,  and  indeed  every 
thing  that  is  growing  rapidly,  will  be  assisted 
by  watering  them,  say  twice  a  week,  with  clear 
liqaid  manure :  it  is  of  importance  that  it  is 
given,  especially  at  first,  in  a  weak  state  ;  the 
state  of  the  plant  must  determine  the  strength 
48. 


and  quantity.  Give  some  air  every  day,  and 
shut  up  early ;  still  apply  the  chief  waterings 
inthe  morning. 

TH£    GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature,  from  45  degrees  to  55  de- 
grees by  day ;  and  from  35  to  45  degrees  by 
night. 

Ventilation, — Give  air  freely  at  the  top 
and  bottom  sashes,  also  by  the  doors  in  mild 
weather :  no  fire  heat  is  ordinarily  necessary. 

Watering,-^Sti\\  (in  the  early  part  of  the 
month)  avoid  spilling  water  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Towards  the  end,  a  thorough  syringing 
will  be  of  benefit,  if  done  in  the  morning,  so 
as  to  be  dried  up  by  mid-day.  Increase  the 
water  at  the  roots,  but  apply  it  so  that  the  soil 
may  be  thoroughly  moistened.  Newly-potted 
plants  must  be  watered  sparingly. 

Potting, — Select  those  plants  first  for  pot- 
ting which  require  it  most :  where  the  roots 
are  matted,  loosen  and  partially  untwine  them, 
and  make  the  new  soil  and  the  ball  unite.  It 
is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  thoroughly 
the  drainage  crocks  of  the  former  potting.  After 
potting  keep  them  a  little  close  for  a  few  days, 
always  removing  them  to  their  place  of  growing 
again,  before  watering. 

Soils, — Have  a  stock  of  turfy  loam,  peat, 
leaf- mould,  river  and  silver  snnd,  with  charcoal 
and  crocks  all  under  cover,  and  ready  for  use. 
It  is  not  important  to  have  had  them  previously 
mixed,  but  it  is  well  if  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  frost :  they  should  be  moderately  dry. 
Use  new  or  clean  washed  pots. 

Dressing, — Continue  to  keep  all  tidy;  give 
a  general  look  over  the  plants,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  them,  re-staking,  renewing  tallies, 
and  surface,  and  tying  up  the  various  plants 
requiring  it. 

Imects.^-'J^GYer  tire  in  taking  means  to 
destroy  these:  sponge  the  plants  that  the 
syringe  cannot  clean :  fumigate  often,  or  in- 
stead, use  diluted  tobacco  water. 

Aloes  and  succulents  generally  will  be  better 
shifted  now  than  later ;  use  turfy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand;  drain  well,  and  give  little  or 
no  water. 

Agaves  and  large  succulents  may  have  a 
little  water,  if  growing ;  shift  those  not  yet 
potted,  or  put  in  tubs,  using  a  good  turfy  loam, 
and  adding  a  little  charcoal. 

Alstromerias, — If  the  pots  have  been  covered 
with  some  plunging  material,  remove  it  early, 
before  the  plants  are  far  advanced,  and  give 
the  utmost  attention  to  prevent  injury  from 
slugs  ;  air  must  be  plentifully  given  them. 

Annuals. — Sow  again  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Give  those  growing  freely  a  large 
shift  before  the  roots  become  matted ;  keep  all 
near  the  light,  in  a  moderate  heat,  and  give 
air  every  day. 
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Azaleas, — Many  will  now  bo  in  bloom ;  [ 
these  require  more  water  ;  shade  slightly  if  the  | 
sun  is  violent ;  keep  those  for  late  blooming  in 
a  cool  and  airy  situation. 

Calceolarias, — A  few  will  again  require  a 
shift,  and  these  must  be  watered  sparingly; 
stake  and  tie  them  up  neatly.  Make  a  large 
specimen  or  two  of  the  shrubby  sorts,  as 
C.rugosOf  angustifolia^  &c.  Seed  may  be  sown 
now,  if  not  done  in  autumn. 

Camellias. — ^Pot  those  whose  bloom  is  past, 
if  not  done ;  peat  and  light  loam  in  equal  parts 
Ss  the  best  soil.  They  will  make  wood  and 
flower  buds  in  a  heat  of  60  degrees,  not 
less;  attend  to  this  with  the  early  plants. 
Those  in  bloom  must  be  kept  cool ;  and  the 
late  sorts  must  be  brought  gently  along;  to 
push  them  at  this  stage  is  fatal  to  the  flower 
buds. 

Cape  BulbSy  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &:c.,  must 
have  no  artificial  heat  further  than  the  green- 
house or  cold  frame  afibrds ;  air  freely,  and 
increase  the  amount  of  water. 

Cephalotus  foUicularis  (New  Holland 
pitcher-plant). — Maintain  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  moistness  all  about  it ;  also  closeness 
of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  a  glass. 

Cinerarias. — Give  these  all  the  light  pos- 
sible, copious  waterings,  and  air  profusely : 
stake  them  as  they  require  it.  To  make  a  very 
large  specimen  quickly  for  a  conspicuous  place, 
pot  two  plants  together. 

Chrysanthemums. — Commence  to  take  off 
a  few  of  the  young  shoots  from  the  early  sorts 
first ;  put  them  in  four  or  six  inch  pots,  in  a 
soil  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  keep 
them  rather  close  for  a  week  or  so ;  cuttings 
strike  in  heat.  Plant  out  a  few  old  stools  in 
a  warm  place  and  rich  soil,  from  which  to  take 
layers,  &c.  (for  dwarf  plants)  in  July. 

Crassulas  and  allied  plants,  as  sempervi- 
▼ium,  must  be  kept  at  the  warm  end  always, 
and  yet  very  sparingly  watered. 

Cychmens. — Keep  these  a  little  warm, 
and  when  past  a  flowering  state  dry  them  off 
gradually,  but  not  too  much. 

Epacris, — When  cut  back  and  beginning  to 
grow,  give  a  slight  shift,  water  and  keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days :  those  in  and  coming  into 
flower  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  and  cool 
position. 

Ericas. — Give  increased  quantities  of  air 
and  water ;  the  former  night  and  day,  excepting 
when  very  cold  winds  prevail ;  the  latter  should 
be  applied  liberally,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
frequent  repetition.  Those  plants  that  are 
producing  long  bare  young  shoots  should  be 
stopped,  and  those  past  bloom  must  be  cleaned, 
and  if  unhandsome,  may  be  partially  cut  back ; 
defer  shifting  them  until  they  begin  to  grow. 
Any  which  appear  to  be  confined  in  their  pots 
should  be  shifted  into  the  next  8i2e  larger, 


using  a  soil  of  sandy  peat,  and  mixing  it  with 
drainage,  as  diarcoal,  sandstone,  &c.;  place 
them  together,  slightly  shade  if  the  weather  is 
bright,  and  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days. 

Fuchsias, — Continue  to  shift  these  progres- 
sively as  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots ; 
those  in  an  advanced  state  will  bear  a  good 
degree  of  heat  with  a  corresponding  increase, 
of  moisture.  Train  the  plants  to^suit  their 
respective  situations :  those  with  one  stem  will 
be  the  most  useful ;  stop  the  shoots  all  over, 
if  the  branches  are  thin  and  irregular.  'Shake 
the  soil  from  the  late  sorts  which  are  just 
starting  to  grow,  and  pot  afresh. 

OomphohbiumSf  and  slender  creepers,  should 
be  placed  in  a  light  and  airy  situation ;  thin, 
regulate,  and  tie  regularly  according  as  they 
grow ;  give  them  a  little  freedom  of  growth : 
be  particular  in  watering. 

Hawortkiasj  ApicraSy  ^c. — Give  a  smaU 
shift :  keep  them  at  the  warm  part  of  the  house, 
and  give  but  little  water. 

Helichrt/mmi.'^WtLteT  sparingly,  and  keep 
them  free  of  the  other  plants ;  they  like  light 
and  air. 

Leschenatdtias, — Shift  carefully,  if  confined, 
into  sandy  peat  with  a  little  loam  and  charooal 
mixed  :  do  not  stop  them  until  they  take  with 
the  pots :  keep  Chem  in  the  light,  and  rather 
warm. 

LUium  japonicum  (Japan  lily).'-— Maintain 
a  healthful,  moderate,  and  steady  temperature 
for  these :  stir,  and  add  a  little  fresh  soil  as 
they  grow. 

Mignonette, — Stake,  and  keep  these  near  the 
glass,  and  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

New  Holland  plants^  as  acacias,  hoveaa, 
boBsiseas,  &c.  -^  The  acacias  will  soon  be 
charming  objects,  and  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  water  ;  when  past  flower,  and  after  resting 
a  little  while,  give  them  a  large  shift:  most  of 
the  other  genera  are  more  delicate,  and  the 
common  error  of  overshifting  and  overwatering 
must  be  avoided. 

Orange-trees, — ^Keep  these  somewhat  wami 
and  moist  as  they  are  making  fresh  shoots  and 
roots,  but  also  give  air,  without  which  they  are 
apt  to  become  spindly.  Strong  shoots  in  open 
parts  of  the  head  may  be  stopped ;  and  stop  them 
all  over,  if  required,  as  they  will  grow  more 
regular.  They  are  found  to  do  in  a  light  as 
well  as  a  strong  loam  ;  the  plants  generally 
make  most  rootsin  the  former,  and  liquid  ma- 
nure then  takes  the  place  of  solid  manure. 

Oxalis. — Admit  air  freely  to  these  vh^i 
mild ;  give  additional  water  to  those  advancing 
in  growth ;  keep  them  moderately  moist. 

Pelargoniums,  —  Shift  those  struck  in 
autumn,  which  should  be  again  stopped  two 
weeks  previous  to  shifting,  or  be  deferred  until 
they  have  taken  with  the  n^w  pots :  do  not 
stop  the  old  plants  now,  unless  they  are  very 
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ddn  of  ahoota  Train  «  few  plaats  to  one  or 
two  shootSy  the  trusses  from  which  will  be 
double  the  wee  of  the  other  bushy  plants.  Go 
ever  the  prize  plants  again,  and  see  that  no 
itteleas  spraj  is  left.  Propagate  freelj;  the 
cuttings  rooted  now  may  be  flowered  weil  in 
Oelober,  or  early  the  fi^owing  March. 

Prtwyftia  The  superior  formed,  striking 
eoloured,  and  senii-dMible  sorts  should  be  put  in 
a  place  away  from  the  olfaersi  so  as»  if  {>oa- 
•ible  (keep  them  a  little  dry),  to  save  seed  from 
then.  Pick  off  all  the  seed  pods  of  those  not 
required,  which  improves  their  flowering  ama^ 
ingly.  Pick  off  decayed  leaves,  stirring  the 
•ttl,  and  giving  additional  water  cautioudy. 

Prateatj  BanJmaSy  Dryandrasy  ^c.  most 
not  be  shaded  by  other  plants  ;  they  must  be 
carefully  potted,  well  drained,  and  some  char- 
coal lumps  mixed  through  the  sandy  loam  and 
peat ;  water  statedly  and  well,  but  not  often. 

Rkodedendrons. — Waterings  of  liquid  ma- 
nure are  beneficial,  just  before  they  come  into 
Uoom;  keep  them  moist  when  growing,  and  in 
a  dryiah  cool  atmosphere  when  in  bloom  ;  put 
them  in  a  cool  place  to  rest  awhile  when  past 
flower.  Those  kept  in  pots  must  be  shifted, 
and  grown  steadily  :  a  number  may  be  again 
planted  out,  when  the  danger  of  frost  is  past 

Ra§e§. — The  principal  number  of  the  plants 
miHt  be  hroi^ht  on  slowly  and  naturally ;  a 
few  may  be  gently  stimulated  by  liquid  ma- 
inre  aod  warmth.  Those  that  were  forced 
eirly  mnat  be  put  in  a  shady  yet  light  situa- 
tioQ.  Fumigate  when  symptoms  of  aphides 
appear.  A  moist  air  is  always  requisite  to 
promote  growth  healthily. 

&tivia$* — ^Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  pro- 
pagate theses  increasing  only  the  showy  sorts ; 
^Ley  moat  have  a  little  heat  and  a  mixture  of 
susid  and  leaf  mould.  The  specimen  plants 
moat  be  kept  cool  and  topped.  S.  splendens 
is  perhapa  the  best  for  pot  culture,  and  must 
be  grown  in  heat,  in  a  richly  manured  soiL 

AafM^Mia.— Put  these  in  the  warmest  part  of 
Iha  hoi]ae»  and  near  the  glass :  they  strike  root 
nadiiy  when  just  laid  on  the  surl'ace.  When 
shifted  at  the  end  of  the  month,  shake  away, 
or  i»ther  remove  a  great  part  of  the  old  soil ; 
drain  thorougldy,  and  use  a  soil  of  lime  rub- 
UA,  light  lottm,  and  silver  sand,  in  equal  parts; 
ase  rather  small  pots,  and  give  very  little 
water  at  any  time. 

TroptBohims, — Look  to  these  almost  every 
day,  and  direct,  and  tie  out  the  young  shoots, 
io  as  to  have  an  equal  amount  of  flower  all 
aver ;  they  must  not  be  crowded  amongst 
cthfV  plants  ;  grow  them  steadily. 

THE    COKSERVATORr. 

Temperature  from  55  to  65  degrees  by  day, 
and  about  45  degrees  at  night.  Shade  during 
anoahine  $  use  veiy  little  fire. 


Ventilatiotu — Still  beware  of  causing  cold 
currents,  but  both  front  and  top  sashes  must 
be  opened;  canvass  placed  before  the  front 
openings,  will  soften  the  air  as  it  enters. 

Watering, — The  quantity  applied  must  be 
increased,  and  it  should  still  be  given  early  in 
the  morning.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  look  over  again,  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Give  those  planted  out  a 
thorough  soaking,  unless  it  was  done  late  last 
month. 

Arrangement.  —  The  New  Hc^and  plants 
will  soon  be  in  full  bloom  if  not  so  already. 
Group  them,  even  if  tfie  plants  are  few  and  the 
hatue  small  Form  a  grove  of  acacia,  or  oranges, 
and  let  them  remain  so  for  a  week ;  place  them 
about  a  seat,  thus  forming  an  arbour.  The 
camellias  may  also  be  so  arranged;  they  ha%'e 
(tltough  rich)  a  sombre  appearance  when  to- 
gether. Put  hyacinths,  primulas,  and  such 
like  in  masses,  or  as  edgings.  Fine  specimens 
of  rhododendron,  azalea,  acacia,  amaryllis,  &c. 
should  be  made  conspicuous.  Cinerarias,  cal- 
ceolarias, geraniums,  &c  ore  also  beautiful, 
when  grouped  by  themselves.  These  are  mere 
hints,  which,  in  practice,  will  suggest  others. 
Such  a  mode  of  arrangement  is  calculated  to 
call  up  more  pleasing  emotions,  than  the  stage- 
ing  and  stifl'-like  appearances  of  the  usual  style. 
Frequently  change  the  position  of  the  plants,  in 
pots  or  tubs,  so  as  to  give  freshness  to  the  scene. 

General  Directions, — The  strictest  tidiness 
and  cleanliness  must  be  maintained,  the  neces- 
sary operations  in  securing  which,  together 
with  all  other  work,  such  as  staking,  tying, 
sponging  over  the  leaves,  attending  to  t^ 
climbers,  returning  plants  to  their  respective 
departments,  syringing  for  aphides,  &c.,  should 
lie  eflected  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  so  that 
the  house  may  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  family,  to 
the  female  portion  of  which  it  offers  a  delightful 
promenade^  especially  at  this  season. 

THE   PLANT   STOVE. 

Temperature,  from  70  to  80  degrees  by 
day,  and  60  to  70  degrees  at  night. 

Ventilation, — Admit  air  every  day,  regu- 
lating the  qtULUtity  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture externally  :  pay  strict  attention  to  shut- 
ing  up  early,  to  lessen  the  demand  for  firing.. 

Watering  is  at  all  seasons  an  important 
operation.  As  the  demand  is  increased  with 
the  advancing  season,  so  increase  the  supply, 
proportioning  it  to  the  state  and  habits  of 
the  various  plants.  Give  preference  always 
to  rain  water ;  river  water  next ;  and  mf^e 
it  of  the  some  warmth  as  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  Syringe  in  a  shower-form  every 
morning,  and  make  the  fires  dry  it  up  before 
night  if  the  sun  does  not  appear  to  do  so. 
Keep  the  floors  damp  always. 

I  2 
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JSeans.^'EBVth  up  the  advancing  crops,  and 
if  any  were  sown  thickly  and  raised  in  heat 
thej  may  now  be  planted  out :  plant  a  main 
crop  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Seat. — Sow  the  main  crops  upon  a  deep, 
rich,  and  sandy  soil,  in  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  one  inch  deep,  about  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Borecole, — Under  this  head  are  included  all 
the  kinds  of  kale.  Sow  at  the  end  of  the  month : 
those  which  pi*oved  to  be  fine  curled  sorts 
transplaat  to  a  good  situation  to  be  preserved 
for  seeds. 

Borage  is  usually  self-sown,  but  if  not  thus 
to  be  depended  on,  scatter  a  few  seeds  in  any 
spare  corner ;  when  in  flower,  it  is  valuable 
for  becB. 

-Brocoii.— Sow  early  for  autumn  crops  ;  the 
purple  sprouting  and  Snow's  early  white  are 
suitaUe.  The  main  crops  may  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Protect  the  seeds  from 
birds,  by  netting  or  branches,  and  the  young 
plants  from  cutting  winds.  Go  over  the  old 
plantations  regularly,  and  cut  the  heads  before 
they  begin  to  open,  taking  care,  when  they  are 
wanted  to  be  kept  for  a  few  days,  to  cut  them 
six  or  e'ght  inches  below  the  flower,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  preserve  them  :  remove  the 
roots  of  those  cut,  totally  from  the  ground. 

Brussels  Sprouts, — Preserve  some  of  the 
plants  which  prove  to  be  superior  for  seed  : 
sow  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  a  good  rich 
soil. 

Burnet — Sow  a  little  in  a  shady  situation ; 
or  increase  it  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  plant 
nine  inches  apart. 

CdbbageSy  for  use  in  summer,  must  be  sown 
early  ;  keep  each  kind  distinct.  Plant  out  the 
autumn  sowings,  the  dwarf  sorts  about  fifteen 
inches  apart ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  drills 
with  the  hoe,  in  which  to  plant  them,  and 
draw  the  earth  to  that  side  from  which  the 
cutting  winds  proceed. 

CaraTvay.— Sow  a  little  at  the  end  of  the 
inonth ;  the  young  leaves  are  used  in  soups. 

CaiTOts, — Thin  out  partially  the  early 
sowings,  as  many  will  soon  be  drawn  for  use. 
Sow  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  a  warm 
border  $  the  main  crops  defer  until  the  end. 
Have  the  ground  thoroughly  wrought :  the 
soil  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  of  a  sandy 
nature  ;  choose  a  calm  day  for  sowing ;  the 
seed  is  usually  rubbed  amongst  sand  to  sepa* 
rate  it,  but  this  is  not  imperative  ;  sow  in 
drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  trample  or  roll 
in  the  seed. 

Cauliflower. — If  no  spring  sowing  has  yet 
been  made,  do  it  immediately  (in  a  slight  heat), 
to  succeed  the  autumn  sowings  :  prick  out  the 
early  plants,  and  forward  them  under  glass. 
The  wintered  plants  should  be  put  out  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  tliiu  out  those  under  hand- 


lights  to  two  or  three  plants  ;  air  profusely  : 
should  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  defer 
planting  out.  Those  which  are  in  pots,  and 
appear  to  be  confined,  may  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  size,  and  kept  growing,  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  button. 

Celery. — Sow  early  in  a  slight  hot-bed  ; 
cover  very  slightly :  prick  out  into  another 
frame  wlien  about  two  inches  high  ;  give  air 
freely.  Use  a  rich  soil  in  all  stages  of 
growth. 

Chamomile. — This  useful  medicinal  plant  is 
easily  increased  by  division  or  cuttings  ;  they 
will  grow  readily  in  any  common  soil. 

Chervil. — Sow  a  little  in  any  spare  corner ; 
it  requires  to  be  sown  monthly  for  succession. 

Chives. — Plant  in  any  common  soil;  in- 
crease by  division  of  the  roots :  plant  it  as  an 
edging  or  in  a  bed,  a  few  inches  apart :  it  is 
very  useful  for  spring  salads. 

Clary.^'Sow  in  a  bed,  if  not  done  last 
month,  in  any  common  mould ;  it  is  not  much 
used. 

Coriander, — If  not  sown  last  month,  may 
be  got  in  now  ;  give  it  rather  a  good  situation 
and  a  fresh  soil. 

Cuynin. — Sow  a  small  bed  in  any  open 
situation  ;  it  is  not  much  used. 

Cress. — Sow  towards  the  end,  in  an  open 
border  ;  the  early  sowing  will  be  much  assisted 
by  being  protected  with  hand  glasses  ;  grow  it 
as  quickly  as  possible  ;  double  the  quantity  of 
cress,  compared  with  mustard,  will  be  found 
proportionate. 

Dill  is  best  sown  in  autumn,  but  may  now 
succeed  very  well ;  sow  a  small  quantity  in  a 
light  soil. 

Fennel. — Sow  early  in  shallow  drills,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  apart ;  a  few  plants  will  be 
found  sufficient ;  thin  them  to  sixteen  inches 
apart :  or  increase  by  division. 

Feverfew. — Sow  in  a  light  soil,  and  trans- 
plant to  a  foot  apart ;  in  addition  to  its  me- 
dicinal qualities,  it  makes  a  showy  border 
flower. 

Garlic  may  still  be  planted  in  drills  two 
inches  deep,  ten  apart,  and  six  between  the 
roots  :  hoe  the  autumn  planting. 

Herbs  generally  may  be  sown,  and  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  this  month  :  it  is  ia 
many  respects  desirable  that  a  piece  of  ground 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  them. 

Horehound.^Sow  at  the  end,  in  a  dry- 
situation,  either  in  beds  or  drills,  a  foot  apart 
and  an  inch  deep. 

Morse-radish. — Plantations  may  still  be 
formed ;  and  as  the  ground  is  levelled,  a  sowing 
of  radish,  lettuce,  or  cress  may  be  made.* 

Hyssop. — Sow  on  a  border  in  a  light  mould, 
covering  slightly ;  it  may  also  be  increased 
now  by  division  of  the  roots,  by  cuttings^  or 
by  slips. 
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which  are  just  past  blooming,  allow  to  rest  for 
lUttle. 

Lantanoi. — Shift,  before  thej  grow  much ; 
Bse  a  soil  of  sandy  peat  alone ;  pot  oiF  the 
ettttings,  and  by  topping  they  can  be  formed 
to  any  shape. 

Luculia  ffratissima. — Syringe  with  tobaceo 
water  if  green  fly  appear ;  grow  in  a  steady 
lieat  The  old  plants  may  be  slightly  cut  badk 
if  a  large  stock  is  required,  not  otherwise ; 
dightly  water  when  not  growing  freely. 

Lycopodiums  are  very  accommodating,  for 
aoy  situation  not  extreme  (in  the  stove)  will 
suit  many  of  them.  Suit  the  watering  ac- 
cordiDgly,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  quiet, 
damp,  yet  pure,  there  is  no  danger. 

MabMceous  PlanUt  as  hibiscus,  must  be 
kept  growing :  pot  off  the  seedlings,  and  let 
them  have  sufficient  air  to  prevent  a  lanky 
growth,  and  secure  a  sturdy  one. 

ManetticUf  and  other  tender  climbers,  must 
be  preserved  from  insects ;  keep  tying  them 
in  neatly,  but  not  too  often  ;  cuttings  in  pure 
asnd  will  strike  freely  under  a  bell  glass. 

Melagtomas. —  Supply  largely  with  heat, 
■uistare,  light,  and  space;  they  are  seldom  well 
grown,  for  want  of  these. 

Mdo- Cacti  may  have  increased  moisture 
and  heat  as  the  season  advances ;  liquid  manure 
is  found  to  push  them  on  satisfactorily  if  not 
applied  in  excess. 

Musas, — ^Let  them  have  liquid  manure  at 
the  roots,  and  moisture  and  heat  in  abundance. 
The  JH.  chineruis^  or  Cavendishii  suits  low 
houses  best,  and  can  now  be  shifted  into  their 
fruiting  pots  or  tubs. 

Nepenthe*  (Pitcher  Plant).— Maintain  a 
liaiBg  heat  and  humid  atmosphere ;  these  are 
not  ^fficult  to  strike  if  care  be  taken,  but  they 
esi  be  propagated  by  layering. 

Neriums. — ^Nowthe  most  of  them  can  be 
takoi  into  heat  and  moisture,  increasing  it 
gndoally  and  lavishly. 

NympfuBoe  (Water  Lilies)  may  be  shifted 
ato  a  rich  soil,  and  afterwards  kept  warm ;  they 
win  flower  in  a  pot  if  covered  with  water. 

Pahns, — If  confined  at  the  root  should  have 
aduft,  if  not  done;  keep  them  dose,  moist,  and 
■kaded  after ;  give  the  whole  a  high  temper- 
irtore,  although  many  will  live  in  a  very  tem- 
rperate  degree  of  heat. 

JPcUtmthes  (Tuberose.)  —  Give  plenty  of 

kt,  and  a  moist  heat,  and  increase  the  pro- 
and  water  as  they  grow. 

7%unbergias — Syringe  twice  a  day,  and 

tbem  from  a  dry  heat.    Remove  some  of 

trly  plants  to  their  flowering  pots,  and 

stakes  or  trellis  to  them  ;   give  the  young 

a  clear  direction  and  they  will  take  it. 

It  being  tied.     Pot  off  the  last  sowing  ; 

loam,  and  leaf  mould  equally  divided, 

them  welL 


VvncoB, — ^If  possible,  keep  them  from  flow- 
ering when  other  flowers  are  plentiful.  Bring 
them  into  luxuriance ;  then  top  them,  and 
perfect  their  shape  ;  cuttings  may  be  struck 
at  any  time. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature, — The  warm  house  for  the  In- 
dian species,  80  degs.  by  day,  70  degs.  at  night ; 
the  cool,  or  Mexican  house,  75  degs.  by  day, 
and  60  to  65  degs.  at  night ;  allow  a  few  de- 
grees more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather. 

VentiUition.  —  Admit  air  cautiously  yet 
pretty  freely  by  the  top,  especially  in  the 
cool  house ;  give  and  take  it  off  by  degrees, 
and  shut  up  soon  enough  to  cause  the  thermo- 
meter to  rise  5  degs.  by  the  natural  heat. 
After  shutting  up  see  that  the  fire  heat  will 
meet  the  decreasing  temperature  in  due  time. 

Watering, — Supply  the  growing  plants  in- 
creasingly with  moisture,  not  so  much  at  the 
roots  as  in  the  atmosphere ;  63rringe  gently  in 
bright  weather,  twice  a  day,  and  not  at  all  if 
dull ;  every  part  of  the  house  should  be  kept 
damp.  It  will  be  found  that  the  terrestrial 
species  require  more  every  way  than  the  epi- 
phytes.    Always  use  tepid  water. 

Insects  require  constant  efforts  to  destroy 
them,  even  when  the  plants  are  considered 
clear.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  damaged,  and  look  over 
these  at  night,  when  the  enemies  may  often  be 
detected. 

Potting, — A  number  of  the  plants  may  re- 
quire shifting ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  month  this 
is  done  the  better.  Let  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
terrestrial  species  be  covered  an  inch  or  so. 

Shading. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  as  the  sun  gets  brighter  and  stronger,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  shading  to  the  roof 
of  the  house  on  the  sunny  side.  Those  plants 
which  have  been  shifted,  and  are  making  ten- 
der shoots,  most  require  this  attention. 

Soils, — The  cyrtopodiums,  and  allied  kinds, 
do  best  with  liberal  treatment  in  every  re- 
spect ;  broken  bones  may  be  intermixed  with 
the  turfy  loam.  Sticks  of  charcoal,  also,  may 
be  mixed  with  the  turfy  peat,  which  is  a 
standard  medium  suitable  to  the  roots  of  these 
plants.  Many  of  the  cattleyas,  Iselias,  pha- 
Iffinopsis,  8cc.,  must  have  little  else  than  a 
bare  block  of  wood ;  any  kind  of  wood  will 
suit,  if  not  resinous.  Experiment  with  some 
plants  if  practicable,  for  there  is  much  to 
learn  respecting  them;  for  instance,  the 
Catasetumlong^olium  does  best  when  turned 
upside  down. 

Imported  Plants, — ^Keep  rather  cool  than 
otherwise ;  allow  them  generally  to  make  their 
first  growth  on  blocks.  Syringe  occasionally, 
but  regulate  this  by  the  heat ;  once  a  day  is 
not  too  often  in  warm  weather.  * 
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BOTANICAL  TERMS^ 

CBUrLT  APPLIED  TO  ROOTS   OF  PLAMTS. 

The  different  kiada  of  roots  are  not  numer- 
ous ;  some  terms  often  applied  as  to  roots, 
sach  as  bulbous,  tuberous,  he.,  really  belong 
to  stems  of  a  peculiar  nature. 

SuJboui  (Jtuibonu )  ;  a  term  often  applied 
to  what  is  called  a  root ;  but  what  is  called  a 
bulbous-root  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaf-bud 
attached  to  a  thickened  stem:  the  fibres  issu- 
ing from  the  under  aide  of  bulbs  are  the  i«al 
roots. 

Fatcicuiated ;  applied  to  tubercular  roots, 
when  they  grow  in  clusters. 

Fibre*,  JibrUt ;  the  small  thread-like,  or 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  roots  ;  they  are 
little  bundles  of  annular  ducts — sometimes  of 
spiral  vessels — encased  in  woody  fibre,  and 
covered  with  a  lax  cellular  integument.  The 
apex,  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
fluid  with  great  rapidity,  consists  of  extremely 
lax  cellular  tissue,  and  is  called  the  spongiole, 
or  spongelet. 

.  Fibrout;  applied  to  roots  when  divided 
into  a  number  of  slender  thread-like  filaments, 
or  fibres. 

Fusiform ;  applied  to  roots  which  are  fleshy, 
straight,  and  tapering  more  or  less  to  each 
AXtremity,  as  in  the  radish :  the  term  is  equi- 
valent to  t^-rooted, 

Qloboae ;  this  term  is  applied  when  the  root 
becomes  dilated  Immediately  below  the  base 
of  the  stem,  as  in  the  turnip. 

OranuloK ;  having  amaU  fleshy  particles 
intermixed  with  the  tibres;  divided  into  little 
knobs,  or  knots,  as  in  some  kinds  of  saxifrage. 

Granular  {granulatut)  ;  same  as  granulate. 

Macrorhiza  ;  large  or  long  rooted. 

Noduloie;  applied  to  fibrous  roots  having 
occasional  dilatations,  similar  to  granuloee ; 
this  form  occurs  in  sotae  of  the  vicios. 

Prcemorte  (prwmortuM)i  applied  when  the 
end  of  a  fleshy  root  is  abrupt,  and  looks  as 
if  bitten  off  short.  The  Scaitiota  tuccina, 
ordevil's  bitjisafamiliarexampleofthis  kind 
of  root 

Sadicle  (radicula)  ;  this  term  is  oAen  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  fibrous  roots,  but  tbe 
root  of  an  embryo  is  more  properly  expressed 
by  it,  and  it  is  convenient  to  confine  it  to  this 
signification. 

Ramote  ;  branching,  applied  when  the  root 
is  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches  and 
fibres. 

Rkizina,  rkisula;  terms  applied  to  the 
young  roots  of  mosses  and  lichens. 

Spindle-i/taped ;  strugbtand  fleshy,  taper- 
ing to  both  extremities. 

Spongiiilef,  tpongeleti  ;  tlie  absorbing  apex 
of  the  fibres,  by  whose  agency  the  plant  is 


nonnshed  by  the  food  extracted  from  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Tubercules  ;  fleshy  roots  composed  of  dis- 
tinct lobes,  accompanying  the  fibrils  of  some 
plants,  and  apparently  serving  as  reservoirs  of 
nutriment :  tbe  roots  of  the  orchis  are  of  this 
kind. 

Tuberotts,'  the  term  is  often  applied  to 
what  is  called  a  root,  but  the  tuber  is  a  kind 
of  stem.  The  so-called  root  of  a  potato  is  a 
tuber. 

Tap-rooted;  having  funform,  or  a^ndk- 
shapeid  roots. 


Adventitiovt ;  api4ied  to  buds  which  ap- 
pear aecidentally,  or  out  of  place,  that  is,  in  a 
position  where  buds  are  not  usually  produced 
in  the  particular  kind  of  plant. 

Acauiu;  stemless.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
plants  have  a  stem  more  or  less  developed,  but 
in  some,  as  in  the  comnaon  gentjanella,  it  is 
very  short,  and  such  plants  are  sud  to  be 


Adnascent,  adnatum  ;  terms  i4>jdied  to  the 
little  bulbs  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  scales 
of  which  the  original  bulb  is  formed,  such  as 
are  called  by  gardeners,  cU>vet. 

Adntucentia,  adnata,  appendux*  ;  termsap- 
plied  to  a  slight  modification  of  the  sucker, 
such  as  the  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  under- 
ground part  of  the  stem  of  piae-applea. 

Aiguilloru;  stalked  glands  formed  on  tbe 
rose  and  otiier  plants,  iu  the  form  of  rigid 
hairs  {  by  some  improperly  called  tela. 

Ala ;  en  old  term,  syuoaymous  with  axU. 

Alburnum.;  the  latest  formed,  and  outer- 
most layer  of  wood  ;  the  sap-wood  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  bark. 

Anabuiet;  a  term  applied  by  some  to  th4 
stems  of  cryptogamic  plants. 

Articulate  {articulatut)  ;  jointed  ;  falltn; 
in  pieces,  or  separating  readily  at  certaii 
points,  which  are  called  joints  or  articulations 
Sometimes  the  term  is  used  in  reference  h 
stems  which  appear  only,  and  are  not  in  realitj 
thus  jointed. 

Axil ;  the  point  between  two  divergisf 
branches,  or  between  a  leaf  and  a  branch. 

bi 
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stem,  as  distingnished  from  the  smaller  ramifi- 
CitioDs,  or  twigs. 

JBranchieis;   same  as  twigs  ;    the  smaller 
runiflcatio&s  of  the  branches. 

JBrvmehed  (ramotui);  divided  into  many 
hranebes. 

MrmdiUes  ;  the  twigs,  or  brandilets  of  the 
stem ;  same  as  mmulL 

BvBHh-tub&r  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  comuu; 
whieh  10  aiao  sometimes  called  bulbo*$oUdu8, 

BuXbiMi;  little  bulbs  borne  on  the  stems  of 
some  plants,  as  in  some  kinds  of  lilies. 

3ulbs;  distinguished  bj  Linneus  as  leaf- 
bods  of  tike  roots^  which  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  their  nature  ;  they  contain  the  embryo  of  a 
stem,  surrounded  by  imbricated  scales,  the 
outer  of  which  are  membranous,  and  cohere 
into  a  ooivering,  as  in  the  onion,  or  consist  of 
distinct  and  separate  pieces,  as  in  the  lily. 

Calamnt ;  a  term  applied  to  fistulous  sim- 
ple stems  without  articulations,  such  as  those 
cf  rushes. 

Cambium;  amocoos  viscid  secretion  found  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood ;  the  elaborated  sap. 

Caudex;  the  trunk,  or  principal  stem  ;  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  that  of  a  tree. 

CauUctdi  ;  small  stems  produced  from  buds 
St  the  neck  of  a  plant,  without  the  previous 
pn>dttetion  of  a  leaf. 

Caulig ;  a  term  applied  to  the  stem. 

CeOular  integument ;  the  epidermiSj  or 
scarf-skin. 

Chahimeau;  a  fVench  term  for  calamus. 

CHmhmg  stem ;  a  stem  which  elevates  it- 
self by  clinging  to  surrounding  bodies,  by 
means  of  roots  or  tendrils  which  it  produces. 

Cloves;  small  bulbs  developed  from  the 
aiils  of  the  scales  of  larger  ones. 

Coareture ;  a  term  applied  to  the  coUet. 

Collet,  coUum;  the  line  of  division  between 
the  root  and  stem ;  the  neck. 

Cowka  ;  the  assemblage  of  branches  forming 
the  head  of  a  forest  tree. 

Corm  {eormwt)\  a  solid  fleshy  depressed 
sabterranean  stem  ;  often  considered  to  be  a 
root,  though  this  is  an  erroneous  application  ; 
the  fleshy  base  of  the  crocus  is  a  coi'm. 

Cortical;  of  <Mr  belonging  to  the  bark. 

Corticate  (corticatus) ;  harder  externally 
tban  internally  ;  resembling  bark. 

Corymbose  (cortpnbosus) ;  arranged  like  a 
eoiymb,  which  term  is  more  usually  applied  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers. 

Creeping  stem  (sobole)  ;  a  slender  hori- 
mntal  under-ground  stem,  emitting  roots,  and 
young  plants  at  intervals ;  the  couch  grass 
(or  qnitch*grass  of  some)  is  an  example  far  too 
Miliar  of  this  kind  of  stem. 

Culm  (cubntts) ;  the  stem  of  grasses  and 
sBied  plants ;  the  straw  of  wheat  and  other 
€orn  plants  will  furnish  illustrations  ;  the 
cahtt  is  hollow,  and  jointed. 


Decorticate;  to  divest  of  bark. 

Dichotofjums  (dichotomus) ;  divided  always 
in  pairs ;  that  is  to  say,  forked  with  two 
prongs  :  many  stems  branch  in  this  way. 

Dumose  (dumosus) ;  low,  and  much 
branched,  applied  to  shrubby  plants  of  this 
particular  habit. 

Duramen ;  the  heart  wood  of  trees ;  it 
becomes  harder  and  deeper  coloured ;  in  some 
trees,  as  in  the  oak,  it  becomes  of  a  deep 
brown,  and  in  the  ebony  quite  black. 

Endogenous ;  growing  by  additions  to  the 
interior  :  endogenous  stems  luive  neither  the 
pith,  bark,  medullary  rays,  nor  wood  distin-^ 
guishable,  but  all  are  irregularly  arranged. 
Monocotyledonous  plants  produce  endogenous 
stems  :  the  stems  of  palms  aflbrd  an  illustra- 
tion. 

Epidermis  ;  the  exterior  coating  of  cellular 
substance  ;  the  cuticle  or  cellular  integument. 

Enodis;  applied  to  stems  which  are  alto- 
gether without  joints. 

Excoriate  ;  to  divest  of  the  bark  or  skin. 

Exogenous;  growing  by  additions  to  the 
exterior  ;  an  exogenous  stem  consists  of  bark, 
wood,  pith,  and  medullary  rays,  all  more  or 
less  obvious  and  distinguishable.  All  our 
timber  trees  are  of  this  mode  of  growth. 
Plants  having  this  description  of  stem,  are 
analogous  to  dicotyledons. 

Flagellum ;  a  trailing  shoot,  such  as  that  of 
the  vine. 

Oemma  ;  leaf  buds  of  the  stem. 

Oeniculum;  a  term  applied  to  the  joints 
or  nodes  of  the  stem. 

Hami ;  hairs  curved  back  at  the  point,  so 
as  to  form  hooks. 

Hatdm  ;  the  stems  of  herbs. 

Hyhemaculam ;  the  shell  of  a  bud,  formed 
of  the  young  leaves  in  the  form  of  scales, 
imbricated  or  overlying  one  another.  It  af- 
fords protection  to  the  tender  parts  during 
the  winter. 

Internode  (internodium) ;  the  space  that 
intervenes  between  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  leaves,  or  between  the  joints  or  knots  of 
the  stem.  The  node  is  the  point  of  the  stem 
whence  the  leaves  arise ;  the  internode  is  the 
space  between  them. 

Leaf  buds ;  the  bodies  which  contain  the 
rudiments  of  young  branches  in  an  incipient 
or  embryo  state ;  they  are  situated  on  the 
stem  ;  growing  points,  covered  with  rudimen- 
tary leaves. 

Lecus ;  a  term  applied  to  the  corm, 
LenticeUes;  lenticular  or  lens-shaped  glands ; 
brown  oval  spots  found  on  the  bai'k  of  many 
plants,  as  in  the  willow. 

Liber;  the  innermost  layer  of  bark,  or  in- 
terior lining  of  woody  tissue ;  it  is  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  of  all  the  layers  of  bark,  and 
is  often  beautifully  reticulated,  as  in  Daphne 
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LagettOy  tlie  Lace-bark  tree.  Garden  mats 
are  made  from  the  liber  of  tbe  lime-tree,  or 
linden. 

lAgneotis  ;  of  a  woody  nature  or  substance, 
formed  of  wood. 

Medulla  ;  the  pith ;  the  centre  or  heart  of 
the  vegetable  body,  within  the  wood. 

Medullary  rays;  lines  radiating  through 
the  wood  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  they  have  been  so  called,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  proceed  from  the  pith,  but 
few  of  them  have  been  fairly  traced  to  it. 

MerithaUus;  a  term  applied  to  the  inter- 
nodes,  or  spaces  between  the  joints  of  the 
stem. 

Naked  bulb  ;  a  bulb  formed  of  distinct  and 
fleshy  scales,  without  a  united  membranous 
covering ;  the  bulbs  of  the  lily  are  of  this 
kind. 

Node ;  the  part  of  the  stem  from  whence 
the  leaves  proceed;  the  spaces  between  them 
are  called  intemodei. 

Offset  {propaculum)  ;  a  short  lateral 
branch  produced  in  herbaceous  plants ;  it  is 
terminated  by  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  capable 
of  taking  root  when  separated  from  its  parent ; 
is  nearly  related  to  the  runner :  some  kinds 
of  sempervivum  produce  this  kind  of  branch. 

Peridroma  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  petiolety 
or  stipes  of  ferns. 

Pilulifera ;  bearing  little  balls  or  globe- 
shaped  bodies. 

Pith;  the  central  spongy  cellular  substance 
of  the  root  and  stem,  the  medulla. 

Plateau  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  corm. 

Propaculum ;  a  term  applied  to  the  offset. 

Pseudo  bulb ;  an  enlarged  aerial  stem,  re- 
sembling a  tuber  with  an  extremely  hard 
cuticle,  and  retaining  on  its  surface  the  scars 
of  leaves  which  it  has  once  borne  :  this  term 
is  applied  to  the  bulb-like  stems  of  orchids. 

Rami;  the  branches  or  divisions  of  the 
stem :  ramuliy  are  branchlets,  or  branches  of 
smaller  size. 

Mamilles;  a  term  applied  to  the  smaller 
twigs  or  branches. 

Shizoma;  the  root-stock,  a  prostrate  thick- 
ened rooting  stem,  which  annually  produces 
young  branches  :  the  root-stock  is  common 
among  irises. 

Runner  {sarmentum)  ;  a  prostrate  filiform 
stem,  forming  roots,  and  a  young  plant  at  the 
extremity,  and  there  throwing  out  other  run- 
ners :  the  strawberry  is  a  good  example. 

Sarmentose ;  producing  runners. 

Sarmentwn  ;  a  runner  i  a  peculiar  kind  of 
prostrate  stem. 

Scandent  (scandens);  having  a  climbing 
habit 

Scion ;  a  term  given  by  Du  Petit  Thouars 
to  the  first  young  shoots  produced  from  a 
ligneous  plant  in  the  year. 


Scoheria ;  a  term  applied  to  the  rachis  in 
the  spikelets  of  grasses,  which  has  a  toothed 
flexuose  appearance. 

Silver  grain;  a  term  applied  to  the  medul- 
lary rays,  which  often  have  a  silvery  appear- 
ance, as  when  appearing  in  the  wood  of  the  oak. 

Sobole ;  a  slender,  creeping  stem,  growing 
horizontally  below  the  surface  ;  the  suckers  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are  sometimes  so  called. 

Spines;  small  indurated  and  pointed  pro- 
jections from  the  branches,  having  the  same 
woody  character. 

Spinous  ;  having  or  producing  spin^. 

Stemless;  applied  to  plants  apparently  des* 
titute  of  an  aerial  stem,  or  having  but  a  very 
short  stem. 

Stipes;  a  secondary  stem,  supporting  the 
leaves  of  palms  ;  the  petiole  of  the  frond  in 
ferns ;  the  trunk  that  supports  the  pileus  or 
cap  of  fungi. 

Stolone  (stole) ;  a  creeping  above-ground 
stem,  producing  roots  at  intervals. 

Subterranean  stems;  underground  stems, 
such  as  the  corm,  the  tuber,  &c 

Sucker  (surcuhu)  ;  a  branch  produced  from 
beneath  the  surface,  and  growing  erect,  when 
it  emerges  from  the  soil. 

Suffruticose;  sub-shrubby,  that  is,  having 
branches  of  a  woody  texture,  which  perish 
annually  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Suradus ;  the  sucker ;  a  branch  produced 
beneath,  but  rising  above  the  soil. 

Tegmetita ;  the  scales  of  the  bud. 

Trailing  stem ;  a  long  slender  stem,  which 
neither  twines,  nor  climbs,  nor  roots  in  the 
ground  like  the  creeping  stem,  but  spreads 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Trunh{truncus)  ;  the  principal  stem  of  a  tree. 

Ihiber;  an  annual,  thickened  subterranean 
stem,  as  the  potato :  tuberculum  is  a  small 
tuber. 

Tunic;  the  thin  membranous  scales  tliat 
cover  tunicated  bulbs. 

Tunicated  bulb ;  a  bulb  covered  with  co- 
hering outer  membranous  scales,  as  in  the 
onion. 

Turio;  a  stem  partly  developed,  covered 
with  scales,  as  the  young  stems  of  asparagus. 

Twigs;  ulterior  ramifications  of  the  roots 
and  branches. 

Tfoining  stem ;  a  slender  stem  which 
ascends  by  twining  spirally  round  other  plants, 
or  surrounding  ol^ects  :  some  twine  from  left 
to  right,  following  the  apparent  motion  of  tlie 
sun  ;  and  others  twist  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Vimineus;  slender,  flexible. 

Vifie  (viticula)  ;  a  trailing  stem  which  docs 
not  produce  roots  in  ordinary  cases. 

Virgate ;  slender  but  less  flexible  than 
vimineus. 

Viticulose;  producing  vines,  or  trailing 
stems. 
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Viviparous  J  increasing  by  bads  falling 
fiom.  the  stem. 

VohibUis  ;  twining,  having  the  property  of 
twisting  round  another  body. 

Wood;  the  principal  bulk  of  the  stem, 
lying  intermediate  between  the  bark  and  the 
pith. 

THE  BEET,  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

POTATO. 

Thb  deficiencies  arising  from  the  extensive 
£ulare  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845  and  1846, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  that 
of  future  years,  in  consequence  of  mystery 
•s  to  its  cause,  make  it  desirable  that  other 
plants,  capable  of  supplying  food  to  man, 
should  to  a  certain  extent  be  cultivated  instead 
of  the  potato ;  at  least  by  the  poor,  and  those 
who  at  all  depend  on  their  garden  produce. 
Uany  substitutes  have  been  pointed  out: 
among  the  rest,  beet,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
tnmipa,  among  roots,  have  been  suggested, 
while  an  increased  amount  of  corn-crops  of 
various  kinds  have  been  recommended. 

Nothing  appears  likely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose so  well  as  the  Beet-root.  Rich  in  the 
dements  of  nutrition;  it  is  particularly  adapted 
to  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  bread; 
the  roots,  when  properly  cooked,  form  an  ex- 
eeOent  and  nutritive  vegetable;  and  the  leaves 
may  be  used  as  spinach, — at  all  events  they 
are  excellent  as  fodder  for  cows,  for  sheep, 
and  for  pigs.  The  plant,  too,  is  of  easy 
enltiration  ;  the  crop  is  almost  a  certain  one  ; 
and  the  seed  is  not  costly  at  the  outset. 

To  the  cottager,  then,  and  to  the  small 
holder,  this  crop  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  and  such  cultivators  should  also  be 
recommended  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  depend 
upon  the  potato,  until  at  least  the  experience 
of  a  few  more  years  has  shown  the  "  disease''  to 
have  passed  away. 

Compared  with  potatoes,  the  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  beet-root  would  be  represented  by 
1020,  potatoes  being  433  ;  and  in  regard  to 
useful  produce  of  all  kinds,  the  beet  would  be 
represented  by  8330,  potatoes  being  repre- 
sented by  3480.  In  bulk,  therefore,  as  well 
as  in  quidity,  tlie  beet-root  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage. A  few  hints  on  the  cultivation  and 
pr^mration  of  this  crop  for  food,  will  not 
therefore  be  inopportune. 

Varieties, — ^I'he  common  Beet  {Beta  vuU 
9aru)y  has  given  rise  to  numerous  varieties  ; 
some  of  which  are  regarded  as  garden  roots, 
while  oUiers  are  preferred  for  field-culture;  of 
the  latter  class  are  those  varieties  known  as 
the  mangold  wurtzel,  or  field  beet.  Where 
the  crop  is  grown  with  any  view  to  the  feeding 
(^  stock,  this  field-beet  is  to  be  preferred,  on 
account  of  the  bulk  of  its  produce ;  which, 


under  good  management,  is  enormous ;  bu^ 
viewed  simply  as  a  garden  crop,  the  garden 
varieties  of  the  beet  are  preferable,  being  less 
coarse  in  texture,  smaller  in  size,  and  there- 
fore more  convenient  in  a  culinary  point  of 
view  :  probably  there  is  little  actual  difierence 
in  the  qualities  of  the  garden  and  field  beet, 
but  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  desirable  to  grow 
close  solid  roots  of  moderate  size,  in  preference 
to  larger  ones ;  which  are  often  hollow,  and 
always  inconvenient.  ^ 

The  following  varieties  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended:—  for  earliness,  the  turnip-rooted 
fed  B^t ;  for  bulk  of  crop,  the  large-rooted 
red  Beet,  and  the  large  yellow  Beet ;  and 
for  flavour,  the  dwarf  red  Beet,  and  the 
yellow  Castlenaudari  Beet.  The  first  may 
be  sown  early,  to  meet  present  wants  as  soon 
as  possible ;  the  next  will  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  grow  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  flour  to  form  bread ;  the  others,  more 
particularly  where  the  roots  are  intended  for 
cooking  as  a  vegetable.  . 

Culture.  —  A  deep,  rich,  and  somewhat 
sandy  soO,  is  the  most  suited  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Beet-root.  This  should  be 
deeply  trenched,  and  well  drained,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  good  culture  in  other 
respects,  to  bring  it  to  a  free  open  texture. 
Such  ground  should  be  trenched,  say  two  feet 
deep,  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  If  the 
soil  is  not  so  deep  as  this,  the  subsoil  is  not  to 
be  brought  up  to  cover  the  good  soil ;  but 
simply  broken  up  to  that  depth  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  The  rougher  the  ridges  are 
laid  the  better,  so  that  the  frost  may  penetrate. 
During  frosty  weather,  and  the  piercing  winds 
of  March,  these  ridges  may  be  once  or  twice 
turned  over  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  of  the 
soil  to  the  atmosphere.  Whatever  manure 
is  applied,  should  be  in  a  well  decomposed 
state,  and  should  be  applied  at  the  time  of 
trenching,  being  then  well  mixed  throughout  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  soil.  Fresh  rank  dung  should 
never  be  applied.  In  the  trenching,  and  the 
subsequent  operations  of  forking  over  the  soil, 
this  one  great  object  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  viz. : — to  reduce  the  soil  to  a 
uniform  fine  tilth,  no  large  rough  unbroken 
clods  being  allowed  to  remain,  and  the 
large  stones  —  where  they  exist  —  being 
removed. 

By  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  early  in 
April,  the  first  crop  may  be  sown.  Previous 
to  this,  the  ground  must  be  forked  over  again, 
the  ridges  being  at  this  time  levelled  down, 
and  all  the  large  dods  which  remain  being 
broken  to  pieces.  Fine  dry  weather  should  be 
chosen  for  this  operation,  as  it  cannot  be  pro- 
secuted fairly  under  other  circumstances.  The 
exact  time  of  sowing  must  be  regulated  in 
I  some  degree  by  the  season  :  if  the  weather  is 
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indementy  and  the  spring  naturally  a  backward 
one,  the  beginning  of  April  will  be  soon 
enough  ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  fourth  week  in 
March  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  The 
seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  drills,  drawn  about  two 
inches  deep  ;  the  early  variety  being  a  small 
grower,  one  foot  will  be  space  enough  between 
the  rows  ;  the  seeds  should  be  dropped  two  or 
three  together  at  regular  distances  in  the  drills, 
about  ten  inches  apart,  only  one  plant  being 
jiltimately  allowed  to  remain.  After  sowing, 
the  seed  is  to  be  carefully  covered  over  about 
one  inch  deep  with  fine  soiL  If  the  season  be 
a  dry  one,  the  seed  may  be  soaked  in  milk- 
warm  water  before  sowing  it,  to  assist  germi- 
nation ;  but  if  a  wet  one,  this  will  not  be 
necessary. 

The  main  early  sowing  may  be  made  after 
the  middle  of  April,  in  the  way  above  de- 
scribed; only  for  the  larger  sorts  two  feet  must 
be  allowed  between  the  rows ;  and  for  the 
other  intermediate  varieties  eighteen  inches. 
For  the  large  sorts,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  may  also  be  allowed  in  the  row.  The 
main  sowing  for  winter  storing,  may  be  made 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  in  a  similar  way. 

When  the  seeds  have  fairly  germinated 
the  surface  of  the  ground  should  receive  a 
deep  hoeing,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  one  only — the 
strongest— -of  each  patch.  Blanks,  if  any 
should  exist,  may  be  filled  up  by  careftdly 
transplanting  someof  the  supernumerary  plants. 
The  hoeing  must  be  repeated  during  fine  dry 
weatk^Ty  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks; 
and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  the  soil  may 
be  slightly  drawn  towards  them.  No  other 
cnltnre  is  required. 

When  the  plants  have  attained  considerable 
sixe,  with  a  full  head  of  leaves,  part  of  the 
latter  may  be  taken  off  for  feeding  live  stock  : 
it  is  a  portion  of  the  lower  ones  that  may  thus 
be  removed,  about  a  third  in  quantity  of  those 
on  the  plants ;  they  are  to  be  gathered  off, 
Bot  cut.  The  whole  piece  may  be  gathered 
from  in  this  way  ;  and  subsequently,  when  an 
increase  of  growth  has  been  made,  the  same 
process  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  It 
must  not  be  carried  to  excess. 

The  early  sowing  will  have  attained  matu- 
rity in  August,  and  will  even  have  been  fit 
for  use  much  earlier.  The  roots  may  be  used 
when  they  have  attained  a  diameter  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  have  acquired  some  degree 
of  solidity.  Whatever  of  the  crop  may  re- 
main unused  by  the  period  of  its  maturity, 
may  be  taken  up  and  stored  for  immediate 
use,  the  roots  requiring  to  be  lifted  without 
being  bruised,  and  the  tops  carefully  twisted 
off  above  the  crown.  The  roots  may  be 
tly  dried,  and  then  stored  away,  among 
id  or  earth,  in  a  cool  place.     The  other 


sowings,  as  they  attain  maturity,  are  to  b< 
similarly  treated.  The  late  crops  are  to  b< 
taken  up  about  the  end  of  October,  in  tht 
same  careful  manner,  and  also  stored  amon( 
some  dry  material,  in  a  cool  place,  free  fron 
frost;  or  buried  in  heaps  of  soil,  as  othe 
roots  are  kept. 

"The  beets  are  sportive  plants  ;  it  is  there 
fore  desirable  to  obtain  and  secure  varieties  o 
genuine  character. 

Preparation, — As  a  vegetable,  the  beet- 
root is  cooked  by  boiling  till  it  becomes  per< 
fectly  tenders  it  is  then  nutritious  anc 
agreeable,  having  a  somewhat  sweet  flavour, 
perhaps  rather  over  sweet  for  some  palates 
Another  mode  is  to  bake  them  in  the  mould, 
as  they  are  dug  up  or  stored,  or  roast  them  in 
wood  ashes;  and  some  prefer  this  mode. 
But  the  best  mode  is  to  clean  them  without 
bruising,  then  to  enclose  them  in  a  crust  of 
flour  and  water,  and  bake  them :  when  they 
are  done  the  crust  is  removed.  The  roots 
must  not  be  bruised,  as  this  admits  the  esctpe 
of  the  juices ;  neither  must  they  be  laid  ia 
water,  as  this  renders  them  insipid.  When  the 
leaves  are  used  as  spinach,  they  are  to  be 
gathered  and  boiled  in  the  usual  way. 

The  most  important  domestic  application  of 
beet-root  is  that  of  entering  into  the  comp> 
sition  of  bread.     In  this  country  the  experi* 
ment  of  mixing  rasped  red  beet-root  witheqosi 
quantities  of  flour,  has  been  found  to  prodoos  i 
good  bread,  very  similar  to  brown  brad  in 
taste  and  appearance.       The    pale-coloured 
sugar-beet   would     yield    a    whiter    bresd^^j 
of  even  better  quality.     The  following  is 
formula  which  has  been  employed  :^To  oi 
stone  of  Beet-root,  boiled  till  it  becomes  0oft,| 
and  well  mashed,  is  added  one  stone 
parts)  of  wheaten  flour :  the  dough  is 
baked  with  yeast  in  the  ordinary  way. 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  bread  soda,  to 
stone  (141b9.)  of  the  dough,  answers  the 
pose  of  yeast  in  making  the  bread  light,  wl 
some,  and  nutritious.     The  same  mixture 
suitable  for  making  griddle  bread. 

M.  Payen,  however,  a  distinguished  ch( 
regards  83  per  cent,  of  beet-root  as  the 
convenient  proportion  in  the  compos^  < 
bread;  and  his  researches  show  that  this   ' 
ture  is  scarcely  inferior  to  pure  wheaten  1 
in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains;  nit 
being  the  chief  nourishing  principle  of^ 
He  states,  that  <<  in  100  parte  of  bread  ' 
of  67  wheaten  flour  and  83  beet-root,  and 
parts  formed  of  pure  flour,  the  differeaca 
this  respect  is  considerably  less  than  1  " 
cent  (0,65)."     This  slight  deficieacj  is  «« 
tive  qualities  it  is  proposed  to  make  gM>^ 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity— 4iot 
to  affect  the  palatableness  of  the  ' 
beans  or  peas,  both  of  which  are  rich  is 
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ordii^  to  this  view,  the  following 
tkm  recommended : — 


Ution  ihoira  tliat  the  pntpoTtion 


tfaoB  recommended,  rvpresenta,  in  the  amoant 
of  nntritiTC  properties  3151tM.  of  bread,  which 
is  in  important  gain  reanlting  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  beet'TOot  and  putse. 

The  roots  of  the  beet  are  also  rtatod  to  be 
dried  and  ground,  &nd  sometimes  ated  as  "  A 
Bupplement  to  coffee." 


;bx  -wzhteb  aconitk. 

Iter  Aconite  belongs  to  the  genus 

which  the  following  ia  the  botani- 
r  : — Calyx  of  fiye  to  eight  petaloid 
epals.  Petalt  miaU,  tubular,  with 
■,  tvM-lifped,  inner  lip  very  short, 
iimerou^  many  seeded,  slalktd. — 
r  Aconite  (E.  hiemalit)  the  only 
I  naturalized  plant. 
alu,  Salisbury  (winter-flowering 
Winter  Aconite).— Root  (rhizoma) 

■tem   with    two    opposite    sessile 

below  the  solitary  flower ;  root 
oBg  stalks,  five  to  seven  ported, 
nto  linear-cblong  segments;  sepals 

oblong.  A  small  herbaceous  per- 
>d  by  every  one  as  one  of  the  ear- 
igers  of  spring,  and  well  known  by 
jed  solitary  yellow  flower,  seated, 
upon  a  ciroiet  of  narrow  leaves, 
in  fact  consists  of  a  pair  only  of 
ea,  each  parted  into  nari-ow  seg- 
te  flowers  are  yellow  i  they  grow 
to  six  inches  high,  seldom  more. 
,    February  and    March.     Found 

in  thickets  in  the  south  and  other 
igland  i  by  no  means  a  true  native. 
ery  simple  culture,  requiring  only 
ts  diould  not  be  too  often  disturbed. 


WILD  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Miller  says,  "  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and 
transplanted  any  time  sfter  their  leaves  decay, 
Which  ia  generally  by  the  beginning  of  June, 
till  October  ;  when  they  will  begin  to  put  out 
new  fibres  ;  but.  as  the  roots  are  small  and 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  ground,  so  if  care 
is  not  taken  to  search  them  out,  many  will  be 
left  in  the  ground.  These  roots  should  be 
planted  in  small  clusters,  otherwise  they  will 
not  make  a  good  appearance,  for  single 
flowers  scattered  about  the  borders,  of  these 
small  kinds,  are  scarce  seen  at  a.  distance  ;  but 
when  these  and  the  snowdrops  are  alternately 
planted  in  bunches,  they  wiU  have^a  good 
efl'ect,  as  they  flower  at  the  samu  time." 


THE  WILD  ASEMOBE. 

The  botanical  character  of  the  genus  Ane- 
mone ia  as  follows :—  Involucrum  of  three 
cut  leaves  distant  from  the  flower.  Calyx 
petaloid,  of  many  segments.  Corolla  wanting. 
CarpeU  inserted  upon  a  thickened  hemisphe- 
rical or  conical  receptacle,  not  bursting,  ttpped 
nith  penutent,  sometimes  feathery  styles. 
Four  species  are  found  in  this  country. 

ATtemone  PuhatUla,  Linmeus  (Pasque 
flower).  —  Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  leaflets 
pinnatifid,  with  linear  lobes  ;  flowers  solitary, 
erect,  of  six  sepals  ;  inyolucrum  saesile,  cut  in 
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deep  linear  segments  ;  carpels  with  feathery 
taiU.  A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  the  leaves 
all  radical,  hairy,  doubly  pinnated,  and  cut  into 
narrow  linear  acute  segments.  The  flowers 
each  terminate  a  stalk  about  six  inches  high  ; 
thej  are  of  a  violet-purple  colour,  and  silky 
externally  ;  the  involucre  is  silky,  and  situ- 
ated close  to  the  flower,  but  by  the  elongation 
of  the  stalk  becomes  distant  from  the  fruit ;  the 
sepals  are  linear  oblong,  united  into  a  bell- 
shaped  figure,  spreading  at  the  base,  and  re- 
curved towards  the  point.  The  carpels  are 
numerous,  crowded,  tapering  into  a  long  fea- 
thery awn.  Flowers  in  April  and  May. 
Found  in  dry  chalky  and  loamy  pastures  in 
various  parts  of  England.  This  species  of 
Anemone  is  a  very  handsome  early  border 
flower.  Like  most  others  of  the  genus,  the 
plant  is  poisonous  to  cattle  if  eaten  in  quantity; 
this  poisonous  property  resides  in  the  acrid 
salt,  called  anemoniney  which  irritates  and  in- 
flames the  skin.  Gerarde  called  it  the  Pasque- 
flower, from  its  flowering  about  Easter. 

Anemoiie  nemorom^  Linnseus  (wood  Ane- 
mone).— ^Leaves  few,  ternate  with  lanceolate 
leaflets;  involucrum  of  three  ternate  (or  qui- 
nate)  leaves,  similar  to  the  root  leaves  ;  flowers 
solitary,  of  six  elliptic  sepals;  carpels  awnless, 
pubescent,  heeled,  A  small  but  very  beautiful 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  horizontal  rhizoma, 
or  root-like  stem,  and  very  few  ternate  leaves, 
with  oblong,  lanceolate,  two  or  three  cleft 
leaflets.  The  involucre  consists  of  three  peti- 
olated  leaves  similar  to  the  root  leaves.  The 
flowers  each  terminate  a  slender  stalk,  about 
three  inches  high,  and  consist  of  six  oblong,  or 
elliptic  smooth  sepals,  white  or  pale  pink.  The 
carpels  are  numerous,  obliquely  ovate,  com- 
pressed, and  pointed  with  the  persistent  style. 
Flowers  in  April.  Found  rather  plentifully  in 
groves,  thickets,  woods,  and  shady  banks. 
This  is  one  of  our  earliest  native  flowers  ;  and 
though  rather  small,  is  extremely  pretty,  either 
in  its  native  groves,  or  under  cultivation.  In  a 
cultivated  state  it  becomes  double  from  the 
change  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  a  metamor- 
phosis resulting  from  high  cultivation,  and 
often  manifested  in  other  plants.  ''  The  roots 
of  this,**  says  Miller,  ^*  may  be  taken  up  when 
their  leaves  decay,  and  transplanted  in  wilder- 
nesses, where  they  will  thrive  and  increase 
greatly  if  they  are  not  disturbed  ;  and  in  the 
spring,  before  the  trees  are  covered  with 
leaves,  they  will  have  a  very  good  effect,  in 
covering  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  pleasing 
variety  at  that  season." 

Anemone  apennina,  Linnaeus  (blue  moun- 
tain Anemone). — ^Leaves  few,  ternate  ;  invo- 
lucrum of  three  ternate  leaves,  similar  to 
the  root  leaves  ;  flowers  erect,  solitary,  of 
numerous  lanceolate  sejmls ;  carpels  pointed, 
awnless.     A  herbaceous   perennial,  of  habit 


similar  to  the  last,  but  differing  most  obviously 
in  its  flowers,  which  consist  of  numerous- 
twelve  to  eighteen— linear  oblong  obtuse  seg- 
ments, and  are  of  a  pretty  light-blue  colour. 
Flowers  in  April.  Found  in  a  few  places  in 
England,  but  regarded  a  very  doubtful  native. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiral  little  plant,  of 
rather  larger  size  than  A,  nemorosa, 

A*  ranunculoidesy  Linnaeus  (yellow  wood 
Anemone). — Leaves  few,  ternate,  or  quinate  ; 
involucrum  ternate,  cut;  flowers  solitary,  or  in 
ptaTByOfJiveorsixell^ticsepals;  carpelspotnted^ 
awnless.  A  herbaceous  perennial  with  very 
much  the  general  appearance  of  A.  nemorosa* 
The  root  is  similar;  the  leaves  are  ternate, 
often  quinate,  with  oblong  lanceolate  leaflets  ; 
the  involucre  similar  in  form  to  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  on  a  slender  stem,  and  con- 
sist of  five  or  six  bright  yellow  sepals,  which 
are  somewhat  pubescent  externally  ;  the  car- 
pels are  not  numerous,  obliquely  ovate,  com- 
pressed, and  pointed  by  the  persistent  style. 
Flowers  in  April.  Found  in  one  or  two  locali- 
ties only  in  England,  and  regarded  as  a  very 
doubtful  native.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
beautiful  little  plant  for  the  garden,  and  con* 
trasts  well  with  the  preceding  species. 

These  wild  forms  of  Anemones,  no  less 
than  the  garden  ones,  are  worth  cultivating  for 
the  sake  of  their  early  and  lively  fiowers,  which, 
however,  in  the  case  of  ji.  nemorosa  and  A,  ra^ 
nunculoidesy  are  most  suitable  for  shady  situa- 
tions. Wherever  there  exists  what  is  called  a 
"wilderness,"  or  a  shrubbery,  with  walks  pass- 
ing through  it,  the  wild  Anemones  should  be 
largely  planted,  along  with  the  wintor  aconite, 
the  harebell,  the  snowdrop,  and  some  others. 
They  require  no  care  in  cultivation.  Wher- 
ever they  are  introduced  into  more  dressy  gar- 
den scenes,  it  should  be  in  a  position  where 
the  roots  may  remain  undisturbed  from  one 
season  to  another.  Thus  they  may  be  planted 
along  the  margins  of  flower-beds,  or  borders, 
and  will  flower  gaily  in  the  spring,  dying  down 
and  making  room  for  other  plants  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  For  such  positions  the  double- 
flowered  variety  is  preferable.  They  may  be 
planted  in  beds,  where  the  roots  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  leave  space  for  other  successional 
plants  to  come  between  them.  The  Pasque  flower 
may  be  managed  as  an  ordinary  perennial. 

CONIFERS. THE  PINDS,  OR  PINE-TREE. 

The  paper  at  p.  77,  relating  to  Pine-trees, 
included  that  division  of  the  genus  Pinus,  in 
which  the  species  produce — usually — two  of 
their  needle-shaped  leaves  within  each  of  the 
scaly  sheaths  peculiar  to  the  foliage  of  these 
plants.  The  species  here  described,  are  those 
which  produce  three  leaves  in  a  sheath.  There 
is  still  another  group,  which  have  the  leaves 
arranged  in  bundles  of  five  together. 


CONIPEB*.— THE  PINtJS,   OR  PINE   TUI'.Ki 


*,•  Leave*  three  in  a  theath. 
a.     Scales  of  cones  spinelesa  at  apex. 

PtNW  rinerms,  Lambert  (Chinese  Pine).— 
Leftves  three  in  a  sbeatb  ;  in  some  instances, 
two  together,  of  the  colour  of  those  of  the 
sttme  pine;  &ve  inches  long,  very  slender, 
sermlated,  semicylindrical.  Sheaths  cylindri- 
cal, half  an  inch  long.  Cones  two  to  three 
iodiea  long,  almost  sessile,  ovate,  brown,  with 
tlu4^  flattened  troncale  scales.    Buds  without 

A  native  of  China,  where  it  rises  to  a  large 
tree.  Professor  Royle  considers  it  as  a  variety 
<xdj  of  tbe  Pimu  Piruuter,  and  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  pine  found  on  the  Khoosea 
Hills.  In  tbe  garden  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  Red- 
leaf^  and  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall,  are  the 
Snest  spedmens  in  England.  It  is  by  no 
neans  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain  ; 
bat  its  constitution  might  be  somewhat  im- 
proved by  grafting  on  P.  tylvettru. 

Pimu  canariensit,  C,  Smith  (Canary  Pine). 
^Leaves  three,  rongb-edged,  seven  inches 
long,  slender,  wavy,  grass-green.  Buds  one 
qoarter  inch  long,  scaly,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  firee  from  resin.  Cones  oblong,  five  or 
riz  inches  in  length,  with  thick  woody  scales. 


A  gigantic  tree  rising  amidst  tlie  desolation 
of  nature  on  the  vexed  soil  of  Teneriffe.  It 
takes  its  station  about  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  much  higher  than  "tbe 
region  of  laurels,"  in  the  midst  of  loose  rocks, 
Btnes  of  lava,  and  terrific  predpices.  In  this 


tree  is  perceived  a  beautiful  ndsptation  of 
nature  in  working  out  the  sublime.  The 
plant  is  of  a  bold,  almost  savage  outline,  with 
great  sinewy  arms,  and  is  admirably  fitted, 
along  with  other  striking  accompaniments,  to 
"conquer  the  mind"  of  tbe  beholder.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  assumes  not  this  com- 
manding character  in  England,  for  so  far  as 
it  has  been  tried,  it  hss  shrunk  from  tbe 
severity  of  the  climate.  The  wood  is  repre- 
sented as  resinous,  not  subject  to  tbe  attacks 
of  worms,  and  lasting  for  many  centuries.  A 
fine  specimen  stands  in  the  pinetum  ot  Drop- 
more,  and  there  are  also  trees  of  this  species 
in  tbe  Hackney  nursery,  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  Tliose  who  have 
cuttings,  should  graft  them  on  P,  tyloettrU. 

Pintu  ingignis,  Douglas  (noble  Fine). — 
Leaves  generally  three,  somelimes  four,  wavy, 
irregularly  arranged,  grass-green,  and  about 
three  inches  long.  Buds  one  quarter  inch  long, 
free  from  resin,  resembling  those  of  P.  Sabi- 
niana.  Cones  bright  brown,  ovate,  with  de- 
pressed scales,  the  lowermost  hooked  back. 

A  beautiful  tree,  having  bright  grass-green 
leaves,difieringfrom  every  other  species  known 
in  England.  Introduced  by  DougUs,  in  1833. 
In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  tbe 
Hackney  Arboretum,  and  at  Belsay,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, Hcndon  Rectory,  and  Chats- 
worth,  ore  good  specimens.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  hut  rather  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  Britain.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  in 
every  collection ;  and  to  obviate  tbe  high  price 
charged  for  it,  {U.  le.,)  slips  should  be  grafted 
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on  the  P,  9ylvestri8,  Mr.  Locke,  of  Bozelle, 
Ajrehire,  says,  '*  Of  all  the  mo6t  ornamental 
pines,  this  is  the  most  striking  here :  the 
foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  delicate  green,  the 
plant  making  sometimes  two  shoots  in'  a 
season,  yet  never  injured  by  frost.  The  an- 
nual growths  average  three  feet ;  therefore, 
whether  it  be  a  valuable  timber  tree  or  not,  it 
is  certainly  an  object  of  much  interest  as  an 
ornament  in  the  pleasure-ground.  All  our 
plants,  though  quite  exposed  in  winter,  have 
never  been  injured  in  any  way.** 

Finns  Teocote^  Schiede  (Ocote  Pine). — 
Leaves  three,  light  green,  scabrous,  wavy. 
Cones  smooth,  ovate,  with  angular  Uunt 
scales ;  in  shape,  like  those  of  P,  si/lvestiis, 

A  lofty  tree,  growing  on  Mount  Orizaba^  in 
Mexico,  and  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, of  Boyton,  where  the  only  fine  specimen 
in  this  country  is  to  be  seen.  The  species 
succeeds  well  in  Scotland;  thriving  plants 
being  found  both  at  Roselle  and  BallindaUoch. 
The  properties  of  the  timber  of  this  tree  are 
as  yet  unknown.  Its  ornamental  character  is 
admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be 
had  even  in  the  first  nurseries.  From  the 
altitude  of  its  native  habitat,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  withstand  our  winters  without 
injury. 

Pinus  cembroideiy  Zuccarini  (Cembra>like 
Pine). — Leaves  in  threes,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  rigid,  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  Cones,  stalkless,  and  growing 
singly,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and 
nearly  two  inches  broad  at  the  base,  with  six 
or  seven  rows  of  scales,  rounded  at  the  margin, 
and  enclosing  two  wingless  top-shaped  seeds. 
The  branches  grow  in  whorls,  mostly  five 
together,  but  sometimes  more  numerous ;  they 
are  slender,  and  slightly  incurved,  have  toler- 
ably smooth  bark,  and  remarkably  small  buds, 
nearly,  or  quite  without  resin. 

A  low  growing  handsome  tree  of  about 
thirty  feet  high,  with  much  the  general 
appearance  and  foliage  of  P,  LlaveanOj  with 
which  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  identified  it.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  different,  and  perfectly 
new  plant,  having  much  smaller  leaves,  and 
oones  three  or  four  times  larger.  The  plant 
has  recently  been  raised  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  seeds,  collected  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
on  the  cold  districts  of  the  mountain  Orizaba, 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  this  plant  proving  to 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  our  gardens,  as  its 
habitat  on  the  cold  elevated  tracks  of  Orizaba 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

Pinus  LlaveancLj  Schiede  (La  Llave's  Pine). 
— ^Leaves  generally  in  threes,  often  in  twos, 
sometimes  in  fours,  short,  narrow,  twisted, 
glaucous,  and  tufted.  Cones  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  long,  with  three  rows  of  prominent 


obtuse  scales.  Seeds  large  and  eatable.  Buds 
very  smalL 

A  handsome  low  tree,  growing  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  found  in  the  mountain 
forests  of  Mexico,  between  Zimapan  and 
Real  del  Oro.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Eng- 
land. According  to  Mr.  Loudon,  there  is  a 
good  specimen  of  it  in  the  Arboretum  at 
Chiswick,  and  that  author  recommends  its 
being  grafted  on  P,  fudepensis,  to  which  it 
bears  a  resemblance. 

Pinus  patuluy  Schiede  (spreading-leaved 
Pine). — Leaves  in  threes,  recurved  and  spread- 
ing, slender,  of  a  soft  light  green,  about  seven 
inches  long,  the  margins  serrated.  Cones 
polished,  ovate-oblong,  four  inches  long,*with 
angular  truncated  scales,  prominent,  yet  small. 
A  lofty  tree,  found  on  high  mountains  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  and  giving 
every  promise  of  being  useful  and  ornamental 
in  this  country.  The  finest  plant  in  Britain 
is  at  Boyton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lambert,  and  it 
is  also  to  be  seen  at  Rozelle,  in  Ayrshire,  six 
feet  in  height.  It  is  there  considered  a 
"lovely**  pine. 

b.  Scales  of  cones  spiny  at  apex. 

Pinus  australis^  Michaux  (southern  Pine). 
— The  leaves  three  in  a  sheath,  eight  inches 
long,  grass-green,  in  clusters  at  the  tip  of  the 
branches.  Buds  half  an  inch  long,  and  with- 
out resin.  Cones  about  eight  inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad  at  the  widest 
part,  ovate- oblong  ;  scales  depressed,  armed 
with  small  prickles. 

The  synonymes  of  this  tree  are  numeroua : 
the  following  are  its  most  oommon  designa^ 
tions: — P,  palustris,  P.  serotina,  and  P. 
americana  palustris.  lliroughout  America, 
it  is  known  as  the  pitch  pine,  yellow  pine, 
long-leaved  pine,  broom  pine,  and  red  pine  : 
the  timber  merchants  of  Britain  call  it  the 
Georgia  Pitch  Pine. 

One  of  the  finest  timber  trees  of  Amerioa, 
producing  strong,  compact,  and  durable  wood  ; 
and  well  known  to  the  British  timber  mer* 
chant.  The  species  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  for  upwards  of  a  century,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  oommon  in  arboretuma*  and 
much  less  so  in  plantations*  In  the  treatment 
of  this  tree,  two  very  important  potats  aeom 
to  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  writer  has 
the  greatest  confidence  in  recomn^nding  theoa 
to  the  notice  of  British  arboriculturists,  lak 
The  tree  will,  in  all  probability,  succeed  along 
the  sea  shore,  it  being  found  in  maritime 
situations  in  its  native  country.  The  sea  air 
checks  the  intensity  of  frost,  against  which, 
in  inland  situations,  it  is  certainly  unable 
to  bear  up.  2dly.  The  soil  in  which  it  ia 
planted  should  be  little  better  than  that  which 
lies  on  the  sea-beach,  the  universal  objection 
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to  the  plant  being,  that  it  produces  more  wood 
than    it   can    mature  or  rrpen.     Thus   Mr. 
Locke,  of  Bozelle,  speaking  of  this  species, 
lajs,  ^  the  severity  of  the  winter  destroys  the 
half-ripened  wood."    Tracing  the  tree  oyer 
its  original  habitations,  it  is  very  evident  that 
it  is  especially  fitted  foe  the  most  barren  tracts 
that  can  be  found.    The  remarks  of  Michaux 
on  this  bead  *are  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.    '*  Towai^  the  north,'*  he  says,  **  the 
]ong4eaved  pine  first  makes  its  appearance 
near  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  where  the  pine 
tarrena  begin.     It  seein*  to  be  especiaUy  as* 
ngnsd  to  dry  iomdy  sails;  and  it  is  found, 
almost  without  interruption,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Caiolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas, 
over  a  tract  of  more  than  600  miles  long  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  more  than  100 
miles  broad  from  the  sea  towards  the  raoun> 
tains  of  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia.     Where 
it  b^ins  to  show  itself  towards  the  river 
Nuse,    it  is   united  with  the   Loblolly  pine 
(Pinus  Tada)y  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mi/ts), 
the  pond  pine  (P.  serotina\  the  black  jack 
oak  {Quercus  Mt^a),  and  the  scrub  oak  (Q. 
Bannisteri) :  but,  immediately  beyond  Raleigh, 
it  hc^ds   almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
soil,  and  is  seen  in  company  with  the  pines 
jast  mentioned,  only  on  the  edges  of  the 
swamps  enclosed  in  the  barrens  ;  even  there, 
not  more  than  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  of 
another  species.     With  this  exception,  the 
feog-leaved  pine  forms  the  unbroken  mass  of 
woods  which  covers  this  extensive  country ; 
but,   between  Fayetteville  and  Wilmington, 
ia  North  Carolina,  the  scrub  oak  is  found  in 
some  districts,  mixed  with  it  in  the  barrens ; 
and  except  this  species  of  pine^  it  is  the  only 
tree  capalrfe  of  subsisting  on  so  dry  and  sterile 
a  sod.'' 

In  Georgia,  the  Garolinas,  and  Floridas,  al- 
most all  the  houses  are  built  of  it;  and  in  the 
southern  states  it  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
dl  others  in  ship-building.  It  commands  a 
araf^  higher  price  in  the  British  and  West 
Indian  markets  than  the  other  pines  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  P.  Strobusy  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  any  other  tree  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Plants  are 
Zs,6d.  each. 

Variety. — P.  a.  excelsa,  a  plant  raised  by 
Mr.  Booth,  of  the  Flotbeck  nurseries,  in  1830, 
much  hardier  than  the  species,  and  considered 
to  be  a  more  rapid  grower.  It  is  not  yet 
eommon  in  collections. 

PinitsTada,  Linnseu8(Frankincense,  or  Lob- 
My  Pine). — Leaves  in  threes,  five  and  a  half 
lAi^s  kmg,  narrow,  bluntly  pointed,  channeled 
in  the  middle,  nearly  straight.  Cones  somewhat 
eorved,    fonr  inches  kmg,  with  compressed 


scales,  woody,  and  armed  with  a  sharp  poin% 
often  in  pairs,  oblong-pyramidaL  Buds  of  a 
brownish  red,  covered  with  rednous  exudation. 

A  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  in 
barren  sandy  di^icts  from  Florida  to  Vir- 
ginia. Sent  from  America  to  Mr.  Ball  of 
Exeter,  and  to  Dr.  Compton,  bisb\>p  of  Lon- 
don, about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  with  loose 
annual  layers,  and  it  is  consequently  of  little 
value.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  however,  in- 
fluences the  quality  of  the  wood;  and  <m  poor 
exposed  districts  its  timber  is  of  a  doser  fibre. 
Compared  with  P.  australiSf  its  concentric 
circles  are  as  1  to  12  in  the  same  space,  so 
that  in  bulk  of  wood,  it  furnishes  itself  twelve 
times  Yaster  than  the  other.  Pursh  says,  that 
**  all  the  woods  in  the  southern  states  of  Ame* 
rica  must  be  thickly  seeded  with  it ;  for  no 
sooner  are  lands  which  are  exhausted  aban- 
doned, than  they  are  overrun  with  young  trees 
of  this  species."  One  of  the  handsomest  trees 
in  Europe  is  at  Paine's  Hill,  and  there  are 
good  specimens  at  Syon,  Whitton,  and  Kew. 
Generally,  it  does  not  grow  well  in  Britain. 
Probably  it  might  thrive  better  on  dry  sandy 
soils  near  to  the  sea.  Plants  in  the  Lond(m 
nurseries  are  about  2s,  6d,  each. 

A  variety,  under  the  name  of  P.  T,  alope-' 
curoidea,  is  found  in  some  catalogues ;  but 
judging  from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  it  differs  not  from  the  species. 

Pinus  serotina,  Michaux  (late,  or  Pond 
Pine). — Leaves  three,  six  inches  long.  Cones 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long, 
broad,  egg-shaped.  Scales  broad,  depressed 
at  the  apex,  terminating  in  a  slender  prickle, 
which  is  easily  broken  off. 

A  small  tree  only,  growing  to  the  height  of 
40  fe«^t,  on  the  edges  of  ponds  and  swamps 
from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina,  attaining  to  its 
greatest  size  towards  noaritime  situations.  The 
timber  is  altogether  wortliless,  unless  for  fire- 
wood ;  but  as  an  ornament  it  is  well  worthy 
<^  a  place  in  every  pinetum.  It  seems  to  grow 
best  in  soil  which  has  one- half  bog  eartii  in  it, 
and  which  is  moist.  There  is  a  tree  at  Drop- 
more  about  40  feet  high. 

Pinus  rigidoj  Miller  (rigid  or  Pitch 
Pine). — Leaves  in  threes,  four  inches  long,  va- 
riable. Cones  ovate,  clustered,  almost  sessile, 
with  rugged  compressed  pyramidal  scales, 
ending  in  a  prickle.     Trunk  lofty,  straight. 

A  large  tree,  found  throughout  most  parts 
of  the  United  States,  growing  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  height  of  80  feet  ;  but  varying 
very  much  both  in  its  appearance  and  altitude 
according  to  the  soil  which  it  may  happen  to 
affect.  When  the  trees  are  in  masses,  the 
cones  grow  singly,  shedding  their  seeds  the 
first  autumn  after  they  are  ripe  ;  but  on  iso- 
lated trees,  the  cones  are  in  clusters  of  four  or 
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five,  and  remain  on  the  trees  unopened  for 
several  years.  On  good  soil,  the  concentric 
circles  of  the  wood  are  distant ;  but  on  poor 
exposed  situations,  the  wood  produced  is  com- 
pact and  full  of  resin,  as  its  name  of  pitch- 
pine  imports.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  house- 
building, ohd  especially  for  flooring,  the  resin 
with  which  it  is  imbued  rendering  it  durable. 
Its  chief  use  is  to  furnish  tar,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  made  from  it.  Dropmore, 
Hackney  Arboretum,  Carclew  in  Cornwall, 
and  Hendon,  are  the  places  in  this  country 
where  it  is  to  be  seen  in  greatest  perfection. 

Pinus  panderosay  Douglas  (heavy-wooded 
Fine).  —  Leaves  three  together,  thickly  set, 
one  foot  long,  nearly  straight,  and  in  short 
sheaths  of  a  dark  colour.  Cones  egg-shaped, 
oblong,  with  strong  pyramidal  scales,  terminat- 
ing in  a  recurved  spine.  Buds  one  inch  in 
length,  reddish-brown^  covered  with  fine  par- 
ticles of  resin. 

A  tree  discovered  by  Douglas  on  the  coast 
of  North  America,  and  one  full  of  promise  to 
the  British  arboriculturist.  This  is  a  beauti- 
fully-shaped, fast-growing,  noble  object,  with 
few  well-regulated  branches ;  which,  when 
old,  assume  a  graceful  drooping  habit.  Of  the 
character  of  its  wood,  the  discoverer  has  said 
nothing;  and  in  this  respect  it,  in  all  probability, 
partakes  of  that  looseness  of  fibre  character- 
istic of  the  great  majority  of  North  American 
pines.  At  the  same  time,  its  specific  name 
would  imply  the  very  reverse,  and  the  question 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  Of  its  success  in 
the  climate  of  Scotland,  the  writer  can  speak 
with  certainty.  Plants  of  it  in  the  more  ex- 
posed districts  of  Morayshire,  grow  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  one  season  ;  and  at 
Rozelle  in  Ayrshire,  ^'  everything  connected 
with  it  supports  the  hypothesis,  that  it  will 
ultimately  prove  a  very  valuable  timber  tree" 
in  that  country.  The  specimens  there  are 
upwards  of  20  feet  in  height,  carrying  with 
them  proportionate  strength  both  in  stem  and 
branches.  A  very  general  objection  is  urged 
against  this  tree,  that  of  its  being  unable  to 
support  itself  when  finally  planted  out.  The 
objection  is  misapplied :  it  belongs  to  the 
nursery  culture  of  the  tree,  and  not  to  any 
peculiarity  in  the  plant  itself.  Pot-culture  is 
a  good  enough  plan,  and  quite  indispensable  ; 
but  it  has  its  limits,  which  are  frequently  over- 
stepped. Such  a  pine  as  this  should  not  be 
kept  in  pots  beyond  three  years,  when  it  should 
be  turned  into  the  open  ground,  and  subjected 
to  a  course  of  shifting  every  two  years.  Its 
removal  every  two  years  would  compel  it  to 
furnish  itself  with  properly  directed  leading 
roots,  and  with  an  abundance  of  small  fibres, 
which  would  not  fail  to  support  it,  when  placed 
in  an  exposed  situation  for  life.  Plants  are 
from  5$,  to  10«.  each ;  and  at  this  rate,  planters 


are  surely  entitled  to  have  such  as  are  well- 
rooted. 

Pinus  Cotdteri,  Don  (Coulter's,  or  great 
hooked  Pine). — Leaves  three,  ten  inches  long, 
slightly  serrated  on  the  margin,  glaucous,  two- 
furrowed  on  the  upper  side.  Cones  solitary, 
oblong,  very  large,  with  woody  wedge-shaped 
horned  scales,  each  one  weighing  about  3^  lbs. 
Seeds  fiat,  brownish,  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length.  Young  shoots  covered  with 
a  violet-coloured  glaucous  bloom.    - 

A  lofty  tree  discovered  by  Dr.  Coulter  and 
by  Douglas,  about  1831,  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Lucia,  '^  in  latitude  36  degrees, 
within  sight  of  the  sea,  uid  at  an  elevation  of 
from  3000  feet  to  4000  feet  above  its  level." 
It  was  found  along  with  P.  LambertianOj  rising 
to  SO  feet  and  100  feet  in  height,  having  a  trunk 
about  3^  feet  in  diameter,  with  thick  roaming 
branches.  It  is  altogether  so  like  the  next 
pine  here  described,  that  many  botanists  have 
considered  them  varieties  only  of  the  same 
species.  The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  a  little 
more  fastigiate ;  but  the  buds,  leaves,  and 
young  shoots  are  exactly  alike.  The  cones 
are  larger  than  those  in  Sabine's  variety  or 
species;  and  what  is  rather  unusual,  the  seeds 
are  smaller.  It  forms  a  gigantic  and  lovely 
tree,  quite  a  prize  in  the  eyes  of  every  arbori- 
culturist, is  a  quick  grower,  and  perfectly 
hardy  even  in  the  climate  of  Scotland.  When 
grafted  or  inarched  on  any  other  species,  the 
junction  should  be  made  as  near  to  the  root  as 
possible,  and  the  bottom  of  the  graft  fretted  or 
cut  so  as  to  induce  it  to  throw  out  roots  for  it- 
self. It  is  cruel  to  plant  such  a  tree  on  soil 
which  is  not  loosened  and  prepared  to  the  depth 
at  least  of  3  feet.  There  are  good  specimens 
at  Kew,  Hendon  Rectory,  and  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Grarden. 

Pinus  Sabiniana^  Douglas  (Sabine's,  or 
great  prickly-coned  Pine). — Leaves  three,  one 
foot  in  length,  glaucous  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth;  sharp  and  round  on  the  outside,  and 
towards  the  point  serrated.  Sheaths  one  inch 
long,  ash-brown,  ringed.  Cones  surrounding 
the  stem  like  those  of  P,  Pinaster^  remaining 
on  the  trees  for  several  years,  about  1 1  inches 
long,  roundish  ovate,  with  large  scales  bearing 
sharp  incurved  points  like  a  hawk's  bill. 

A  tree  discovered  by  Douglas,  in  1826,  and 
named  by  him  in  compliment  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Sabine.  Found  in  greatest  perfection  on 
the  deep  vegetable  deposits  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  New  Albion,  in  California ; 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  130  feet,  and 
when  standing  alone,  is  feathered  to  the  ground 
with  branches.  Plants  were  raised  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  1832  ;  and 
in  the  arboretum  there,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  England.  In  Scotland  it  is  as 
hardy  as  any  other  pine,  and  promises  to  be 
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one  of  those  which  will  be  extensiyelj  culti- 
Ttted  for  ornament.  Seedling  plants  are  not 
jet  common  in  nurseries^  and  grafted  plants 
do  not  appear  to  grow  well.  Mr.  Locke  of 
RozeUe,  Ajrshirey  says,  ^*  Of  this  excellent 
snd  Bcarce  pine  we  have  several  specimens  ; 
but  unfortunately,  until  very  lately,  we  were 
imable  to  procure  a  seedling  plant,  and  there- 
fore this  report  of  it  must  refer  to  grafted 
plants  only.  One  of  our  plants,  however, 
about  two  years  since,  having  shown  signs  of 
roote  at  the  junction  of  the  graH;  with  the 
Etodc,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  try  to  bring  the 
roots  into  the  soil,  by  drawing  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  around  the  plant.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  have  been  well  rewarded  ;  for  the 
soil  is  now  filled  with  roots,  and  the  tree  is 
tbiving  exceedingly.  This  pine  approaches 
nearer  to  the  JPinus  ponderosa  than  any  other 
I  know.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  is 
now  making  growth  annually  about  18  inches 
in  length."  The  wood  of  this  pine  is  white 
and  soft,  and  not  likely  to  be  very  durable. 

Pinus  lanfftfoliOy  Roxburgh  (long-leaved 
Indian  Pine). — Leaves  three  together,  about  a 
foot  in  lengtii,  but  varying  in  some  instances 
from  eight  to  eighteen  inches,  drooping,  slen- 
der, of  a  vivid  green,  channelled,  and  serrated. 
Clones  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  leaves,, 
rbbng-ovate,  rugged,  dunk  brown,  with  corky 
lecurved  scales. 

A  native  of  North  Hindostan,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Nepal,  and  on  tHe  great  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  bounds  that  kingdom.  It  is 
cuitiyated  throughout  Upper  India  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  gracefulness  of  its  habit.  The 
^  affects  various  localities,  being  found  on 
bigh  mountains,  and  in  valleys  where  the  heat 
is  intense.  Hence  a  majority  of  the  plants  of 
tbis  species  raised  in  Britain  are  too  tender 
for  this  climate ;  whilst  others  are  nearly 
baidy  enough  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  our 
winters.  In  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas  this 
tree  attains  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  having 
a  few  short  branches  which  become  drooping, 
lavaon  suggests,  and  with  reason,  that  if 
fis^  were  gathered  from  those  trees  on  the 
Himalaya  only,  the  plants  produced  would,  in 
all  probability,  prove  hardy  enough  to  grow 
in  this  country  without  protection.  Plants  in 
tbe  London  nurseries  are  from  10;.  to  ISs, 
each. 

Variety, — P.  L  Ttmoriensis,  Loudon. — So 
called  on  account  of  its  having  been  sent  from 
Timor,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  to  Mr. 
I4unh6rt  at  Boy  ton.  Leaves  three,  rather 
nore  slender  than  JP.  hngifolia,  of  a  darker 
freen,  eight  inches  long.  There  is  a  tree 
ijpwards  of  twenty  feet  high  at  Boyton,  but, 
^  far  as  the  writer  knows,  it  has  not  yet 
feme  ccHies,  and  its  reference  to  P.  longifolia 
Wits  confirmation* 
48. 


Pinus  Gerardiana^  Wallich  (Grerard's, 
or  short-leaved  Nepal  Pine).  — ^Leaves  three, 
short,  straight,  glaucous,  with  deciduous 
sheatlis.  Cones  like  those  of  P,  longifolia. 
Seeds  dark  brown,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
eatable. 

A  large  conical-crowned  tree,  discovered 
by  Captain  Gerard,  of  the  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  and  named  in  honour  of  him,  by 
Dr.  Wallich.  It  has  been  often  confounded 
with  jP.  longifolia,  and  seeds  have  in  some 
instances  been  sent  home,  which  have  turned 
out  to  be  jP.  Pinea.  In  the  Fulham  nursery, 
and  at  Messrs.  Low's,  at  Clapton,  plants  of 
the  true  species  are  propagated  ;  and  at  Flit- 
wick  in  Bedfordshire,  Elvaston  Castle  in  Der- 
byshire, and  Hendon  Rectory  in  Middlesex, 
there  are  fine  specimens  many  years  planted. 
From  its  being  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  tlie  bleakest  side  of 
those  mountains,  little  doubt  is  entertained  of 
its  hardiness  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  In 
Scotland  it  gives  promise  of  withstanding  the 
^  winters  without  protection. 

Pinus  califomianay  Loiseleur  (Californian 
Pine). — Leaves  generally  three  together,  some- 
times only  two,  three  inches  long,  slender,  deep 
green.  Cone  in  form  and  appearance  like 
that  of  P.  Pinaster,  but  considerably  largen 

A  scarce  species  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Monte-Bey  in  California,  and  repre- 
sented to  bear  cones  somewhat  similar  to  the 
jP.  Pinaster,  but  in  every  respect  larger. 
One  of  the  few  specimens  in  this  country,  is 
in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a 
grafted  plant,  under  the  name  of  P.  mon" 
tlieragensisH  received  from  M.  Godefroy,  a 
nurseryman  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1829. 
Professor  Thouin  thus  describes  it : — 

"  This  tree  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monte-Bey.  One  of  its  cones,  gathered  by 
Colladon,  the  gardener  belonging  to  the  expe- 
dition of  La  Peyrouse,  was  sent  to  the  mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  in  1787« 
The  cone  was  in  the  form  of  that  of  P. 
Pinaster,  but  one-third  larger  in  all  its  parts. 
Under  each  of  the  scales  were  found  two  seeds 
of  the  size  of  those  of  P.  Cembra,  and  of 
which  the  kernel  was  good  to  eat.  From 
these  seeds,  sown  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
a  plant  was  raised,  which  has  stood  for  several 
years  in  the  open  ground  ;  where,  without 
being  vigorous,  it  remains  in  health.''  It  is 
not  suited  to  the  climate  of  this  country. 

Pinw  Fraseri,  Loddiges  (Fraser's  Pine). 
— In  all  probability  a  mei*e  nominal  species, 
referable  to  P.  rigida.  It  is  found  in  several 
nurserymen's  catalogues,  and  was  originally 
sent  from  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.  A 
fine  specimen,  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  high,  is 
said  to  be  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Hackney 
nursery. 
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CONIPBRJB. — THE   PINUS,   OR   PINE  TREE. 


Pintu  muricatOf  Don  (smaller  prickly, 
eoned  Pine). — Leaves  not  seen  by  the  writer, 
but  supposed  by  Don  to  be  in  threes.  Cones 
in  clusters,  unequally  sided,  three  inches  long, 
ovate.  Scales  flattened  at  the  top,  wedge- 
shaped,  mucronate  or  sharp-pointed. 

Represented  to  be  a  middle-sized  tree,  a 
native  of  San  Luis  in  California,  growing 
about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  very  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  the  climate 
of  Britain.  A  cone  is  figured  in  Loudon*s 
Arboretum  Britanni^um,  p.  2269 ;  but  no 
plants  are  as  yet  known  to  be  in  England. 
A  straight  stunted  tree  not  exceeding  40  feet 
in  height. 

Pmus  tuberculatOy  Don,  (tuberculated 
Pine). — ^This  species  is  described  by  Don  as 
reaching  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  Cones 
three  in  a  cluster,  of  a  tawny  grey,  4  inches 
long,  2^  inches  broad,  the  scales  being  wedge- 
shaped,  dilated  at  the  apex,  quadrangular, 
truncate,  with  a  depressed  umbilicus  ;  larger 
at  the- external  base,  conical,  with  an  elevated 
apex.  Found  by  Dr.  Coulter  along  with  the 
next  species  here  described,  (P.  radiata,) 
which  it  resembles  in  size  and  habit,'  but  is 
essentially  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its 
cones.  See  Linnean  Transactionsy  vol.  xvii. 
p.  442.  The  specimen  leaves  of  this  tree 
were  not  to  be  found  when  the  cones  arrived 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Coulter  having  bad  "  no 
convenient  opportunity  to  arrange  his  vast 
collections.^ 

Pintts  radiatOy  Don  (radiated  scaled  Pine). 
— Leaves  thought  to  be  in  threes.  Cones 
ovate,  with  unequal  sides.  Scales  radiately 
cleflfc,  truncate,  with  a  depressed  umbilicus ; 
gibbous,  somewhat  recurved,  and  three  times 
as  large  at  their  external  base. 

"  Found  by  Dr.  Coulter,  about  Monte-Rey, 
in  latitude  36®,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
growing  almost  close  to  the  beach.  The  trees 
grow  singly,  and  reach  the  height  of  100  feet^ 
with  a  straight  trunk,  feathered  with  branches 
almost  to  the  ground.  This  species  affords 
excellent  timber,  which  is  very  tough,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  building  boats,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  much  used." — D,  jDon^  in 
Linnean  8ociety*8  Transactions,  voL  xvii. 
p.  442. 

The  preceding  section  contains  several  ne^y 
and  untried  species  of  pines.  Those  from 
California  are  particularly  interesting  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  botanist  now  (1847) 
exploring  that  country,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  able 
to  make  further  additions  to  this  magnificent 
genus.  The  lamented  Douglas  laboured  suc- 
cessfully in  this  field  ;  yet  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Coulter,  who  succeeded  him,  was  equally  if  not 
more  fortunate,  in  introducing  several  of  the 
aame  family.     ^  The  soil  and  climate  of  those 


regions,  especially  the  western  fianks  of  the 
northern  Andes,  and  the  extensive  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  from  south 
to  north  through  California,  appear  to  be  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  fir  tribe,"  and  it  may  therefore 
be  expected  that  Mr.  Hartweg's  labours  will 
not  be  in  vain. 

Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  their 
rapid  growth,  and  are  well  fitted  to  take  the 
place  of  our  fast  growing  deciduous  plants, 
such  as  poplars  and  willows.  Ttie  chief  of 
these  appears  to  be  P.  ponderosa^  which,  when 
favourably  situated,  proceeds  at  the  rate  of 
three  feet  per  annum. 

In  this  section  are  several  individuals  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duce, and  no  less  so  as  a  contribution  to  our 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  simply  aa  orna- 
ments. The  voice  of  the  past  has  not  indeed 
directed  us  to  those  objects,  for  they  appear  to 
have  grown  up  in  their  vast  habitations  almost 
unnoticed  and  unhonoured ;  but,  judging  from 
the  character  they  have  already  exhibited  in 
this  country,  the  future  will  be  more  eloquent 
in  their  praise. 

The  writer  has  had  abundant  evidence  of  the 
fact,  with  regard  to  our  recently  introduced 
Coniferas,  that  the  deep  trenching  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted,  is  a  powerful  in- 
ducement to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain.  As  already  observed,  one  of 
the  best  models  of  planting  was  executed  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  FoweU  Buxton,  who  had 
upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  poor  land 
trenched  and  filled  with  fine  pines,  &c,  in  the 
parishes  of  Run  ton  and  Trimingham,  Norfolk. 
There  our  scarcest  and  most  expensive  species 
are  thriving  almost  as  well  as  those  which  have 
been  long  inured  to  the  climate  ;  ai^d  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished chiefly  by  the  thorough  loosening  of  the 
sub- soil  The  poorness  of  the  soil  is  of  very 
little  consequence  to  pineSy  so  long  as  their 
spongioles  can  descend  freely  in  search  of 
support  In  fact,  there  is  no  race  of  trees  so 
well  suited  as  the  present  family,  to  cover 
tracts  of  sandy  soil,  which  are  intuitively  re- 
garded as  being  of  a  barren  nature.  Li  such 
situations,  however,  the  breaking  up  and 
loosening  of  the  subsoil  is  of  much  importance 
to  their  success.  Where  iron  exists  in  any 
quantity  in  soils  of  this  kind)  which  hare  for 
many  years  been  suflTered  to  lie  waste,  a  cake 
or  '*  pan  "  is  formed  by  the  uniting  of  vegetable 
acids  with  the  particles  of  iron,  and  the  pan  of 
iron  conglomerate  thus  formed,  not  only  pre- 
vents the  roots  from  obtaining  firm  hold  of  the 
soil,  but  also  prevents  the  downward  passage 
of  water  ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance 
that  where  it  exists  within  three  feet  of  the 
surface,  it  should  be  broken  up. 
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BASS   FOB  TYING   PLANTS. 

The  b«8a»  or  material  of  which  the  garden 
(Baaaian)  mats  are  fonned,  is  a»nmoiily  used 
for  aU  the  lighter  tjing  which  is  necessarj  in 
gardens,  '^s  haas  is  the  inner  layers  of  the 
faark  of  the  lime-tree  {THlia  europma).  The 
hark  of  lime-trees  grown  in  this  country  is 
near^  or  quite  equal  to  the  Russian.  To 
obtain  it,  the  tamher,  after  being  cut»  must  be 
kid  ap  for  twelve  months,  in  a  dr j  place,  and 
the  bark  may  then  be  stripped  off;  the  inner 
l^ers  being  suitable  for  fine  tying ;  the  outer 
layers  are  coarser,  and  serve  for  strong  rough 
tying.  During  1846^  attention  was  directed 
to  another  kind  of  bass,  called  Cuba  Bass, 
firom  b^g  commonly  sent  around  packages 
of  cigars  which  ceoie  from  thence.  This  is 
BOW  introduced  for  gardening  purposes ;  it  is 
foil  of  long  narrow  mesh^  or  openings, 
aoBiewiial  resembling  lace^  and  is  brought 
wer  in  long  ribbon  4jke  strips  ;  it  is  rallier 
Hubbom  in  texture,  boi  ^eef  strong,  and 
spKttiiig  vemMi^  inUlk  wwrwr  portions,  thus 
ksiBg  witalile-  either  for  strong  or  light  ties. 
ft  is  not  known  by  what  tree  it  is  produced. 
Another  material  of  this  kind  has  been 
reeeotlj  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
enltiiral  Society.  This  is  found  in  Madagas- 
car, where  it  is  used  by  the  natives  in  making 
ropes,  in  which  state  it  has  sometimes  reached 
Sagland.  It  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
**  grass-tree,''  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  kmg  narrow  foliage  of  some  such  plant ; 
hut  what  plant  it  is  which  produces  it  is  as 
yet  iRiknown.  This  occurs  in  long  strips^ 
UHidi  narrower,  apparently,  than  the  Cuba 
BMa ;  it  is  very  uh  and  fine,  and  remarkably 
toogh,  it  being  difficult  to  brei^  even  a  very 
Ifain  pieee  of  it;  it  splits  readily  into  fine 
strands,  and  will,  therefore,  be  exceedingly 
wA  adapted  for  iJl  fine  tying,  being  light  and 
fine,  as  well  9B  strong  ;  and  in  thicker  pieces, 
or  two  or  three  together,  will  mtke  a  very 
strong  eoarse  tie.  A  supply  of  it  ifr  likely  to 
he  obtained  for  garden  purposes.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  mateml  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  brought  into  notice. 
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THE   iBSCHYNANTHUS. 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  families  of 
tfopieal  i^ants,  is  that  which  bears  the  scien- 
tifie  name  ^tEt^nynantkitB^  a  word  derived 
horn  amhm»  (to  be  ashamed,)  and  antko$ 
(a  Ikywer,)  and  for  which  the  Anglicised  equi- 
valent of  Blnshwort  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
landley;.  This  latter  term  is  not^  however, 
geaenUy  adopted ;  names  of  this  latter  cha- 


racter—that  is,  trivial  names — ^not  being  very 
extensively  employed,  on  account  of  their 
inconvenience  and  want  of  preciseness  fof 
scientific  purposes,  and  the  little  real  utility 
attending  their  use^  as  far  as  unscientific  per«- 
Bons  are  concerned.  The  name  JSschynanthus 
has  also  been  proposed  to  be  adapted  to  our 
language  by  a  modification  of  the  last  syllaUe  ; 
thus  we  have  iBschynanth,  which  in  the  plural 
form  becomes  iE^hynanths. 

The  .ZE^hynanths  belong  to  a  group  of 
plants,  to  which  the  term  Cyrtandracess  has 
been  applied  This  group  is  by  some  regarded 
fis  a  ^stinct  order  in  the  so-called  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  while  by  ethers  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  subordinate  group  of  the  natural 
order  Gesneraoesd.  The  difference  in  these 
views  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  residts 
principally  from  those  holding  the  latter  opi- 
nion taking  a  more  coiAprehensive  view  than 
the  others,  of  what  oonstitutes  the  limits  of  a 
umtaKuk  enlfer.  Illustrating  this  by  a  familiar 
example,  we  may  say  that  the  aetual  geogra- 
phical position  of  London  would  be  undis- 
turbed, whether  it  were  regarded  as  a  distinct 
county,  or  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  botanical  position  of 
JSschynanthus  is  unaffected  whether  Cyrtan- 
dracee,  the  group  of  plants  in  which  it  is  in- 
cluded, is  regarded  as  a  separate  <M*der,  or  a 
section  of  the  larger  order  6esnerace». 

All  the  jEschynanths  are  epiphytal  j^nts, 
that  is,  they  are  found  growing  in  the  same 
way  as  the  orchids,  upon  the  trees  of  tropical 
forests.  These  all  differ  from  parasites,  such 
as  the  mistletoe,  which  draws  nourishment 
from  the  tree  on  which  it  grows ;  epiphytes, 
on  the  contrary,  derive  nothing  but  a  location 
from  the  trees  to  whidbi  they  are  found 
attached,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from 
the  moisture-  and  gaseous  elements  of  the  air 
which  surrounds  them,  and  from  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter  which  may  have  lodged  upon 
the  branches  where  they  are  fixed.  From  this 
similarity  in  habit  and  general  character,  the 
j£sehynanths  and  orchids  associate  well  to- 
gether in  artificial  cultivation. 

The  plants  under  oonsideration  may  be 
grown,  either  attached  to  blocks  of  wood,  or 
planted  in  open  baskets,  such  as  are  used  A>r 
orchids,  or  potted  with  very  loose  open  mate- 
rial about  their  roots.  In  the  former  case,  the 
blocks  should  be  charred  before  the  plants  are 
fixed  to  them,  and  the  roots  should  be  neatly 
enveloped  with  sphagnum  moss,  placed  be- 
neath and  above  them,  and  fastened  on  to  the 
block  by  means  of  fine  sine  oc  copper  wire 
fastened  to  copger  tacks  ;  a  small  tac^  is  also 
to  be  securely  driven  into  each  end  oi  the 
block,  to  which  a  piece  of  wire  is  attached,  as  a 
handle  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it  from 
the  roof  of  the  house.    In  this  case,  the  moss* 
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is  to  be  kept  moistened  by  occasional  sjrringing. 
If  the  plants  are  placed  in  open  baskets,  they 
should  be  planted  amongst  lumps  of  charcoal, 
and  turfy  portions  of  peat  soil,  about  the  size 
of  walnuts,  mixed  with  sphagnum  moss  cut 
moderately  fine,  and  a  little  leaf-mould ;  and 
this  material  must  be  placed  together  loosely  in 
the  baskets;  the  plants  should  be  planted  rather 
shallow.  When  the  baskets  are  made  of  wire, 
either  copper  or  the  galvanized  iron  wire  should 
be  used,  as  the  common  iron  wire  soon  corrodes. 
Of  wooden  baskets,  those  formed  of  bamboo  rodd 
are  the  neatest,  and  most  durable ;  but  if  this 
material  is  not  available,  such  as  oak  or  hazel 
rods  will  do,  but  they  are  the  better  for  being 
slightly  charred,  as  this  prevents  their  rapid 
decay.  When  they  are  grown  in  pots,  a  soil 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  baskets  must 
be  employed,  and  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  thus  : — a  smaller  pot  nearly  as  large 
as  can  be  got  to  stand  in  the  bottom,  is  to  be 
inverted  in  the  larger  pot,  and  around  tliis 
pieces  of  broken  crock,  or  ch&rcoal,  or  both 
mixed,  are  to  be  iilled  in  nearly  level  with  the 
inverted  pots ;  on  this,  the  soil  and  the  plants, 
potted  rather  high,  are  to  be  placed.  Young 
plants  may  be  raised  in  the  spring,  and  are 
best  kept  in  pots,  potted  in  soil  similar  to  that 
already  recommended,  bu(  made  a  little  finer 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  pots  they  are  growing 
and  with   the  addition   of  a   portion   of 
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rotten  wood.  When  they  are  well  established, 
or  by  the  following  March,  they  can  be  trans- 
ferred either  to  the  blocks,  boskets,  or  to  larger 
pots  for  blooming  :  in  either  case  the  ojd  soil 
should  be  removed  from  about  their  roots,  and 
carefully  replaced  by  some  in  a  fresh  state. 
When  grown  permanently  in  pots,  the  plants 
may  be  fastened  to  a  rough  block  of  wood, 
and  this  placed  in  the  pot,  and  filled  round 
with  the  materials  already  named.  We  have 
seen  them  grown  very  successfully,  managed  in 
this  way.  When  the  plan  of  growing  them 
attached  to  blocks  of  wood  is  preferred,  the 
plants  require  dressing  before  they  are  excited 
to  grow  each  year.;  the  old  moss  should  in 
great  part  be  removed  from  the  roots,  and 
replaced,  by  fresh;  any  decaying  roots  or 
branches  should  be  cui  away,  and  in  case  there 
may  be  any  straggling  shoots  which  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  the  plants,  this  is  the  proper 
period  to  remove  or  cut  tbem  back. 

Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  orchid  house  or 
stove  are  covered  over  with  plants,  or  in  other 
cases  there  exists  a  portion  of  rustic  work,  or 
rock  work  within  the  house  -;  for  such  situa- 
tions, the  .^^hynanths  would  be  exceedingly 
appropriate,  and  under  such  circumstances 
they  would  have  a  fine  effect ;  in  this  case, 
their  branohes  would  be  allowed  to  hang  in  their 
natural  character,  entirely  without  restraint. 
When  introduced  in  this  way,  they  should  be 


attached  to  large  pieces  of  rough  bark  fastened 
to  the  w.all  or  rock,  and  may  be  supplied  with 
a  small  portion  of  sphagnum  moss. 

The  natural  habit  of  these  plants  is  depen- 
dent, and  they  look  best  when  allowed  to 
assume  this  habit  unrestrainedly,  for  then  the 
branches  hang  over  and  conceal  -  the  pots  or 
baskets  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  tlie 
position  assumed  by  the  flowers  has  a  more 
natural  and  elegant  appearance  than  under  any 
other  arrangement.  This  plan  is,  however, 
inconvenient  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  when 
it  is  required  to  remove  them  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  and  hence,  when  they  are  in  pots, 
the  branches  are  sometimes  disposed  over  a 
roundish  trellis,  and  when  they  are  not  too 
rigidly  trained  in,  they  look  very  well  in  this 
way  :  sometimes  also,  they  are  slightly  sup- 
ported by  a  few  stakes,  and  made  to  form  the 
outline  of  a  dense  bush  ;  and  when  grown  in 
this  way,  if  the  points  of  the  young  shoot  have 
their  liberty,  so  as  to  fall  into  something  like 
their  natural  curves,  the  effect  is  very  good  ; 
those  kinds  which  possess  the  most  decidedly 
branching  habit  are  most  proper  for  this  mode 
of  training. 

The  orchid  house,  or  where  there  is  no 
such  place,  the  stove,  or  stove  pit,  is  the  pro- 
per habitation  of  the  ^schynanths.  The  con- 
ditions which  are  kept  up  in  an  orchid  house, 
viz.  vigorous  heat  and  abundant  atmospheric 
moisture  without  exposure  to  cold  draughts, 
exactly  suit  them  when  in  a  growing  state. 
In  the  summer,  when  they  are  blooming  freely, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  drier  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  a  warm  greenhouse,  which 
would  be  very  suitable  for  them  then;  and  in  the 
winter,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
they  may  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  and  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  stove,  or  even  in  a  good  green- 
house. In  the  growing  season  they  should 
be  syringed  with  tepid  water  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root  ; 
and  when  in  bloom  and  removed  to  a  drier 
atmosphere,  they  must  be  kept  regularly  sup- 
plied with  water.  In  removing  them  at  this 
period  of  their  development,  the  chan^ 
must  not  be  too  suddenly  brought  oa  them, 
but  by  degrees. 

All  the  species  propagate  readily  by  means 
of  cuttings  planted  4n  sandy  peat  soil,  and 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Wlien 
young  the  plants  should  be  freely  stopped  to 
secure  a  proper  number  of  branches  to  form  a 
handsome  plant. 

In  no  genus  has  there  been  such  an  acces- 
sion of  new  and  beautiful  species  during  the 
past  year  as  in  the  ^£schynanthus,  and  %vitii. 
these  additions  it  offers  a  very  tempting  in* 
ducenient  to  amateur  cultivators  who  delight 
in  taking  up  and  patronising  particular  fancy 
genera*     There  seems  no  reason  why  hybrid- 
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Istng  should  fail  in  this  case,  any  more  than 
in  others,  to  produce  a  greater  varietj  than 
the  wild  exotic  species  afford. 

The  following  is  a  connected  view  of  tlie 
kinds  which  are  now  in  cultivation  in  this 
oountry ;  and  it  maj  he  remarked  that  the 
first  three  which  are  named  are  often,  con- 
founded in  gardens : — 

.JSsehynanthiisra7nodmmiis^9X\\(^  (much 
hranching  Blushwort  or  JBschynanth). — A 
diruhhj  suh'Scandent  hranching  plant,  with 
opposite  elliptic  ohlong  points  leaves  of  a 
fleshj  (as  in  all  the  species)  substance,  and 
terminal  crowded  umbels  of  flowers  ;  the 
flowers  are  tubular  and  curved  (as  in  the 
whole  genus,)  divided  at  the  end  into-  five 
nneqaal  lobes,  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
Qch  orange-scarlet  colour.  It  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  Nepal,  growing  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  The  date  of  its  introduction  is  un- 
known.    Flowers  from  March  to  July. 

..^Ischynantkm  grandifloruSy  Lindley  (large 
flowered  Blushwort). — ^A  shrubby  plant,  of 
branching  habit,  with  opposite  elongated 
lance-shaped  leaves,  fleshy,  and  usually  toothed 
at  the  margin,  and  bearing  terminal  many- 
flowered  umbels  of  flowers  ;  the  flowers  are 
carved  and  tabular,  swollen  at  the  base,  and 
with  five  roundish  lobes  ;  they  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  rich  orange  red, 
and  downy  on  the  outside.  It  is  found  in 
Sylhet  and  in  Bengal,  and  probably  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  on  trees. 
Introduced  in  1837.  Flowers  from  August 
to  December.  It  is  the  ^,  parasitica  (Wal- 
lich)  ;  Incarmllea  parasitica  (Roxburgh  ;) 
and  Trichosporum  gvandifiorum  (Don). 

jXickynantkus  maculatttg,  Lindley  (spotted 
Blushwort). —  A  branching  shrubby  plant, 
with  opposite  lance-shaped,  pointed,  somewhat 
tooth^,  fleshy  leaves,  spotted  beneath,  and 
hearing  terminal  umbels  of  flowers  ;  the  flow- 
ers are  large,  somewhat  pubescent,  club 
shaped,  with  five  obtuse  nearly  equal  lobes, 
the  tubular  part  deep  scarlet,  and  the  lobes 
yellowish  with  black  streaks.  It  is  found  in 
moist  shady  woods,  also  on  the  Khoseea  hills, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  In- 
troduced prior  to  1837.  Flowers  from  March 
to  July.  This  sometimes  bears  the  name  of 
^.  ramosisnma  in  gardens. 

.jSschynanthus  purpurascenSj  Hasskarl 
(purplish  green  Blushwort). — A  straggling 
branched  shrubby  plant,  with  opposite  oblong 
lance-shaped  fleshy  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers 
growing  several  together;  the  flowers  are 
short,  tubular,  with  five  rounded  lobes,  and 
are  green,  with  a  conspicuous  purple- toothed 
eilyx.  It  is  found  on  Mount  Salak, .  and  in 
other  parts  of  Java.  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  1845.  Flowers  in  March  and 
ApriL    It  has  several  other  names,  such  as 


^schynanihus  aUnda  (Alph.  de  Candolle) ; 
Tricfwsporum  albidum  (Nees)  ;  Lysionotus 
albidus  (Blume) ;  and  Bignonia  alhida 
(Blume).. 

^schynantkus  pulchra,  Steudel  (beautiful 
Blushwort).— A  sub-seandent  branching  shrub, 
with  opposite  broadly  ovate  fleshy  leaves,  and 
terminal  corymbs  of  large  showy  blossoms  ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  tubular,  curved,  divided 
into  five  segments,  quite  smooth,  of  a  rich 
deep  scarlet  colour,  with  dashes  of  yellow  in 
the  throat..  A  native  of  Java.  Introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1845.  Flowers  in  June 
and  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  also  called 
Trichosporum  pulchrum  (Blume). 

u^schynanthus  Lohhianusy  Hooker  (Mr. 
Lobb's  Blushwort). — A  branching  sub-scan- 
dent  shrub,  with  opposite  flesl^  elliptic  leaves, 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  beautiful  flowers  ; 
the  latter  are  tubular  curved,  downy,  of  a 
rich  scarlet,  and  divided  iiUo  four  segments, 
the  upper  one  slightly  cleft ;  they  are  half 
enclosed  in  a  conspicuous  bell-shaped  purple 
calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1845.  Flowers  from  June 
to  August. 

^schynantktts  miniatus^  Lindley  (ver- 
milion Blushwort). — A  sub-scandent  shrubby 
plant,  with  rooting  branches,  opposite,  acutely 
oval  fleshy  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  grow- 
ing three  together;  the  flowers  are  smaller 
than  in  the  two  last,  but  of  the  same  form 
and  colour,  and  they  are  hairy,  with  a  shallow 
dish-shaped  calyx.  It  is  found  in  Sincapore, 
and  also  commonly  in  Java..  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1845v  Flowers  in  June 
and  throughout  the  sununer.  It  is  apparently 
the  same  plant  as  the  -d&.  radicans  (Wallich, 
not  of  Jack)  and  is  probably  also  the  Tri' 
chosporum  radieam.  (Blume)  ;  it  is  also  the 
JE^  Wallichii  (Brown). 

^schynanthus  Boschianusy  DeVriese.  (Van 
den  Bosch's  Blushwort). — A  tcailing  shrubby 
plant,  with  rooting  branches,  opposite  ovate 
small  fleshy  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
blossoms';  the  flowers  are  large,  tubular,  curved, 
and  divided  into  four  segments,  the  upper  one 
two4obed ;  they  are  of  a  nch  scarlet  colour, 
and  have  a  purplish  brown  calyx.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  to  this  country  from 
the  continent  in  1844,  but  its  native  oountry 
is  uncertain ;  it  is  doubtless  an  eastern  plant. 

jEchytuinthm  Ilorsfieldiiy  Brown  (Mr. 
Horsfield's  Blushwort). — An  erect  branching 
shrubby  plant,  with  opposite  ovate  lance- 
shaped  fleshy  leaves,  and  numerous  axillary 
blossoms ;  the  latter  are  tubular,  divided  into 
five  lobes,  and  of  a  light  scarlet  colour ;  they 
are  produced  very  fieely.  It  is  a  native  of 
Java.  Introduced  in  1843.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August. 

^schynanthus    hvgiflortts^    De   Candolle 
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(long  flowered  Blusbwort).  —  A  sub-erecl 
shrubby  plant,  with  spreading  and  rooting 
branches,  opposite  oUong  lanoe-shaped  leaves, 
nearly  entire  at  the  mai^ns,  and  large  hand* 
3ome  axillary  flowers  growing  in  aggregated 
dusters,  each  on  a  separate  stalk,  placed  close 
together  and  quite  erect ;  they  are  upwards 
of  two  inches  long,  tubular,  slender  and 
Straight  at  the  base,  but  larger  and  als9 
curred  towards  the  top ;  the  colour  is  a  rich 
deep  velvety  crimson  scarlet.  It  is  a  native 
of  Java,  and  is  found  in  damp  forests  3000 
or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1845.  Flowers  in  Novem- 
ber, and  probably  through  great  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  also  called  Lysianotus  longijlanu 
(Blume). 

Besides  these  species  of  ^schynanthus, 
Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter  possess  at  least  two 
other  kinds,  of  which  we  have  only  seen 
small  plants,  and  these  not  in  a  flowering 
condition.  These  pUnts  appear  to  be  distinct 
at  least  from  all  the  preceding.  One  is  named 
jEichynanthus  zehrina  (garden  name)  ;  it  has  ; 
opposite  lance-shaped  pointed  leaves,  which 
are  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  marked  by  paler  lines  or  streaks  in 
the  position  of  the  embedded  veins,  the  under- 
side is  blotched  with  reddish  brown.  The 
other  is  called  jEschynantltus  atrasitngtiinea 
(garden  name)  ;  this  has  opposite  ovate  lance- 
shaped  pointed  leaves,  winch  are  deep  red 
beneath.  The  latter  indicates  in  its  appear- 
ance a  near  relationship  with  ^.  Labbianui 
and  ^.  miniatuf ;  the  former  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  more  familiar  kinds,  such  as 
^.  grandiftorus  and  ^.  maculatui. 

ON    NAMING    florists'    FLOWERS. 

Wx  frequently  judge  of  a  man's  taste  by  very 
trifling  acts,  and  sometimes  fancy  we  can  take 
the  measure  of  his  capacity  by  the  names  he 
gives  to  his  flowers.  Some  men  exhibit  a 
rare  consistency,  by  taking  all  the  names  they 
require  from  the  same  source,  and  selecting 
them  with  some  regard  to  their  applicability 
to  the  subject  itself,  as  names  from  the 
Heathen  Mythology,  or  from  the  Waverly 
Novels,  or  winning  race-horses,  or  great 
statesmen  and  their  ladies,  or  commanders  of 
renown  and  their  wives ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
this  is  carried  on  so  far  as  to  name  a  flower 
after  a  lady  not  in  existence,  but  simply  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  lord  of  the  name.  To 
instance  the  utter  want  of  taste  among  some 
men,  imagine  two  persons  having  raised  a 
red  flower  ;  one  calls  his  Miss  Tatlob,  and 
the  otfier  Mass  ;  now,  had  there  been  a  Miss 
Taylor  with  a  very  red  &ce,  and  he  had  de- 
sired to  remind  the  lady  and  her  friends  of  her 
infirmity,  one  might  have  given  him  credit 
for  his  common  sense,  if  we  had  condemned 


his  cruelty  ;  but  Miss  Taylor,  the  young  lady 
he  desired  to  compliment,  was  an  elegant  and 
exceedingly  delicate  young  lady,  at  home  for 
her  holidays ;  now  this  man,  in  sncfa  a  trifling 
act  as  that,  betrayed  sad  ignoranoe  and  vulgar 
taste^  or  rather  want  of  taste.     It  was  what 
the  world  eaUs  a  left-handed  compliment.  The 
one  who  called  his  red  flower  Mars,  offended 
no  rule  of  propriety ;  and  when  we  see  among 
the  flowers  raised  by  the  same  person,  the 
name  of  Diana  given  to  a  white  flower,  and 
Flora  given  to  a  beautiful  one,  Hercules  to  a 
large  and  strong  one,  Cupid  to  a  small  one, 
there    seems    to    be    some  consistency  and 
thought  about  him.     But  the  rage  for  names 
has  rather  subsided,  in  oonsequenceof  the  great 
check  upon  the  number  tolerated;  formerly 
there  used  to  be  from  one  to  three  hundred 
new  dahlias  a-jiear,  and  having  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  owners,  by  bringing  aprice  equal 
to  the  best,  and  been  grown  one  year,  they 
have  been  heard  no  more  o£     At  that  time,  all 
the  sources  for  names  were  ransacked ;   the 
names  of  songs,  among  other  sources,  supplied 
a  number, — the  Bose  of  Yarrow,  Poll  of  Fly- 
mouth,  Crazy  Jane,  Joe  the  Marine,  and  many 
others  ;  the  names  of  wines  were  resorted  to. 
Claret  and  Burgundy,  Constantia  and  others, 
will  be  reodilected  by  many.     The  stars  shed 
their  influence  over  the  novelties,  for  we  had 
Mercury,  Venus^  Jupiter,  Ursa  Major,   and 
many  more.     Then  there  were  many  botanical 
names,  the  most  stupid  of  all,  because  many 
were  inapplicable,    and  the  distinctions    so 
ridiculouidy  small  or  unimportant ;  thus  Rubra 
ccsrulea,  from  which  we  may  expect  red  and 
blue,  or  a  bluish  red,  was  a  dirty  purple,  and 
there  were  fifty  others  of  the  same  colour ; 
Ficta  formoflissima  was  a  striped  flower,  of  no 
form  «t  all,  whereas  its  name  signified  it  was 
ia  that   particular  superior.     If  such  names 
were  adopted  in  earnest,  they  should  be  de- 
scriptive of  strong  points  only  ;  but  it  was  an 
aflectation  altogether,  to  pretend  to  describe  by 
botanical  terms  characters  shared  in  common 
with  scores.     Then  some  of  our  florists  were 
fond  of  plays  and  theatres,  and  one  lot  would 
be  honouring  all  the  dramatists,  another  would 
be  selecting  from  characters  in  the  plays,  while 
a  third  selected  the  favourite  performers,  nude 
and  female.     But  of  all  the  sources  that  were 
resorted  to  for  names,  the  most  improper  was 
the  Bible.    It  was  a  wanton  attadc  upon  the 
scruples  of  many  pious  Christians ;  a  perver- 
sion of  sacred  things.   It  betrayed  a  species  of 
ignorance  not  pardonable  in  the  age  we  live 
in  ;  a  folly,  if  not  a  wickedness,  without  an 
excuse.     If  it  were  done  in  ignorance,  it  was 
bad ;  if  in  contempt,  it  was  worse.     Names  are 
in  general  given  to  flowers  in  compliment  to 
somebody  or  something,  but  what  can  be  the 
motive  when  taken  from  the  sacred  writings? 
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what  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  names  of 
Jefau,  Cherubim,  Og  King  of  Basan,  King 
AhasueruSy  and  such  like?  There  is  nothing  to 
recommend  them,  nothing  euphoneous;  it  seems 
akiod  of  familiarity  not  at  all  creditable,  a  dis- 
respect openly  shown  to  a  book  in  which  millions 
place  their  hopes  of  happiness  now  and  here- 
after, and  it  is  to  them  highly  offensive.  We 
are  not  going  to  open  up  a  theological  question, 
for  leUgion  is  a  subject  not  to  be  touched  upon 
in  works  like  these,  except  so  far  as  religion 
maj  be  defended  anywhere,  against  any  per- 
iOBs  who  make  horticulture  the  means  of 
oflfending.  We  know  that  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  name  has  been  given  thoi^htlessly 
by  people  who  meant  no  harm.  We  have 
toadied  upon  the  subject  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to,  at  the  best,  a  foolish,  and,  so  far 
as  example  goes,  a  mischievous  act,  that  may 
grow  into  a  practice.  If  we  put  it  on  no 
worse  footing,  it  is  extreme  bad  taste ;  there 
ire  persons  who  would  not  even  grow  a  flower 
under  a  name  at  the  bare  mention  of  which, 
we  are  told  od  the  highest  authority,  every  knee 
filudl  bend.  We  approve  of  the  taste  that 
selects  appropriate  names  from  dramas,  from 
novels,  from  histories;  and  these  are  inex- 
baostible.  A  single  play  would  suggest  half 
I  score,— «Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite,  and  the  rest  of  the  dra- 
nAtis  persons  ra  the  School  for  Scandal 
^rottld  last  a  very  lucky  man  some  time,  and 
such  names  are  far  better  than  those  of  popu- 
lar idols.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Ped,  Lord  John  Russell,  Queen  Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  and  many  equally  important 
persons  and  personages,  have  had  their  names 
pven  to  twenty  things  the  same  season;  and  it 
is  fitr  better  that  names,  not  of  such  temporary 
orsochgreat  interest,  as  the  case  may  be,  should 
be  taken,  as  the  less  likely  to  be  imitated.  It 
Aoold  also  be  a  sort  of  principle  among 
florists  to  avoid  naming  things  the  same  as 
others  are  already  named,  or  likely  to  be 
Bimed,  and  even  to  make  choice  of  something 
^t  will  afford  a  series.  A  steam^boat  com- 
puiy  has  set  an  example  worth  following ;  one, 
vitfa  nine  or  ten  boats,  names  the  whole  after 
flowers ;  we  have  the  Lily,  Snowdrop,  Pink, 
sad  so  OB  :  then  there  is  a  company  which 
Dames  all  after  the  stars,  such  as  Venus, 
Hercary,  &c. ;  anotiier  after  precious  stones, 
I^ismond,  Ruby,  Emerald,  Topaz,  &c.  ;  and 
tbe  Iron  Steam-boat  Company,  with  their  first 
W  boats,  had  Starlight,  Daylight,  Twilight, 
and  Moonlight,  and  having  exhausted  the 
lights,  began  on  what  some  people  call  the 
<^k  side  of  the  case,  Matrimony,  Bachelor, 
Bridesmaid,  Wedding  Ring.  All  these  fancies 
sre  wdl  enough,  but  it  is  as  well  to  commence 
vith  something  that  will  supply  enough,  so 
that  the  source  should'  not  require  changing. 


And  while  upon  the  subject  of  naming  flowers, 
we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  attaching 
to  them  a  brief  but  unmistakeable  description, 
that  should  stick  to  it  like  its  name  ;  in  fact, 
one  should  be  identified  with  the  other  ;  it 
would  prevent  many  mistakes.  It  would  be 
advisable  also  in  Pansies,  Tulips,  and  many 
other  flowers,  to  let  the  title  in  every  respect 
show  what  it  is;  for  instance,  Bizarres  should  be 
always  masculine  names,  Roses  all  feminine, 
and  Byblomens  all  neuter ;  in  Pansies,  the  yel- 
low grounds  all  masculine,  the  white  grounds 
all  feminine ;  in  Ficotees,  heavy  edges  all  mas* 
cuHne,  and  light  ones  all  feminine :  something 
of  this  kind  would  be  generally  useful,  and 
make  us  all  familiar  with  the  main  class  from 
the  hearing  or  reading  of  their  names.  Taste 
ought  to  have  done  this  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  various  grades  of  life  from  which 
some  of  the  best  florists  have  sprung,  and  how 
many  of  the  very  ignorant  and  humble  classes 
have  been  concerned  in  the  naming  as  well  as 
the  raising  of  our  best  flowers,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at*  Let  us  express  a  hope  that  these 
few  remarks  may  be  of  some  use  among  those 
who  rarely  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
think,  for  however  simple  a  thing  we  may 
have  to  do,  there  is  nothing  worth  doing  that 
is  not  worth  a  consideration  of  what  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it* 

NOTES   ON   PLOWERS   AND    FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 
Trichouambs  radicans,  Stvartz  (rooting 
Bristle  fern.) — Polypodiacess  §  Hymenophyl- 
lesB. — A  small  fern,  almost  transparent  in 
texture,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds 
in  cultivation.  It  has  a  long  tomentoae, 
creeping  stemf,  from  which  the  fronds  grow 
nearly  erect,  of  an  ovate  outline,  membranous 
texture,  and  two,  three,  or  four  times  pinna- 
tifld,  the  ultimate  segments  being  linear 
oblong  ;  the  frond  has  a  kind  of  crisped  or 
curled  appearance,  and  though  of  a  deep  green 
is  nearly  transparent  in  a  fresh  state.  '  A  very 
widely  extended  species,  occurring  in  slightly 
varied  forms  in  Jamaica,  Martinique,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Sandwich  Islands,  Nepal,  and  various 
parts  of  Europe,  including  England  and 
Ireland.  It  bears  many  names,  of  which  the 
most  common  are : — T,  scandens  (Hedwig), 
21  diapkanum  (Humboldt),  T,  tpecianim 
(Willdenow),  T.  bremtetufn  (Brown),  T.  cUa^ 
turn  {Hooket),  T.  europ€Eum  (Smith),  T.  pyxi- 
dtferum  (Hudson),  HymenophyUwn  alatwnt 
(Simih)i9ndDidymoglossum  af2a<tt«i(Desvaux). 
CWZ^t«re.— Should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse, 
covered  with  a  beU  glass,  and  the  pot  set  in  a 
pan,  frequently  but  not  constantly  supplied 
with  water ;  rough  peat  soil  mixed  with  free* 
stone  and  silver  Sand  ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant. 
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Skithia  purpurea,  Hooker  (purple- 
flowered  Smithia). — Fabaceae  §  Papilionace»- 
Hedysareas.  —  A  small  twiggy  annual  (?) 
plant,  with  erect  slender  stems,  furnished  with 
elegant  stalkless  leaves^  closely  pinnated,  and 
having  from  ten  to  twelve  pairs  of  small  ob- 
long leaflets :  the  flowers  grow  from  two  to 
Ave  together,  in  short  racemes  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots ;  they  are  small,  butterfly-shaped, 
and  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  vrith  a  spot  or 
two  of  white  near  the  base.  A  native  of 
Bombay.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  from 
AugusttoOctober.'{7t^Z<u7*e.— Requiresastove; 
peat,  loam,  and  sand ;  propagated  by  seed.  (43) 

CoRDTLiNE  RuMPHH,  Hookcr  (Rumphius' 
Cordyline).  —  Liliacero  §  Asparageae.  —  A 
shrubby  plant,  with  a  simple  erect  stem,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  bearing  foliage  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  lance-shaped,  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  gracefully  recurved ; 
the  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
a  green  and  white  colour,  grow  in  large  ter- 
minal branching  panicles.  The  plant  has  the 
habit  of  a  Dracsena,  or  more  remotely  that  of 
a  Yucca.  A  native  of  Amboyna,  and  of  Java. 
Date  of  introduction  unrecorded.  Flowers 
in  July.  Also  called  Sansieveira  Jruticosa 
(Blume).  Culture, — ^Requires  a  cool  stove  ; 
peat  and  loam,  and  plenty  of  pot-room ;  pro- 
pagated by  off-shoots  from  the  plant.         (44) 

ExoGONiUM  PuROA,  Bentkam  (Purga,  or 
true  Jalap). — Convolvulacese  §  ConvolvuleaB. 
— A  beautiful  slender  twining  plant,  produc- 
ing roundish  tubers,  which  become  as  large  as 
a  moderate-sized  turnip,  'and  give  rise  to 
numerous  rootlets  and  stems ;  the  leaves  are 
rather  small,  cordate,  very  much  acuminated, 
80  as  to  approach  arrow-shaped  ;  the  flowers 
grow  from  the  axils,  usually  two  or  three 
together,  rarely  singly ;  they  are  of  a  purplish 
red  colour,  between  funnel  and  salver^shaped ; 
that  is,  they  have  a  long  slender  tube,  and  an 
expanded  limb  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
across.  A  native  of  the  high  mountains  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  to  Ekigland  many  years 
ago,  and  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gtirden 
about  1838  ;  but  subsequently  lost,  and  re- 
introduced. Flowers  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Also  called  Ipomtea  Jalapa  (Nuttall), 
J,  Purga  (Wenderoth),  I,  Schiediana  (Zuc- 
earini),  and  Convolvulus  Jalapa  (Schiede). 
Culture, — Requires  a  frame  or  cool  green- 
house, just  free  from  frost ;  light  rich  loam  ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  (45) 

Beooxia  fuchsioidbs,  Hooker  (fuchsia^ 
like  Elephant's  Ear). — ^Begc»iaceiB; — A  beau- 
tiful sub-shrubby  plant,  with  erect,  gracefully 
branching  succulent  stems,  and  furnished 
with  copious  small  oblong -ovate  serrated 
leaves  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  drooping  panicles 
from  axils  at  the  ends  of  the  numerous  branches, 
aui  are  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet  colour ;  they 


are  usually,  as  far  as  yet  known  (1847), 
dioecious,  that  is,  the  male  and  female  blossoms 
are  produced  on  separate  plants.  The  blos- 
soms seen  from  a  short  distance  much  re- 
semble a  bunch  of  fuchsia  flowers,  and 
indeed  the  whole  plant  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  free  grown  fuchsia.  In  its 
native  country,  it  is  eaten  by  the  mule  drivers 
to  allay  thirst  A  native  of  the  Ocana 
mountains  of  New  Grenada.  Introduced  to 
Kew  in  1846.  Flowers  in  November  and  De- 
cember. Culture, — ^Requires  a  stove  ;  loam 
and  peat,  with  plenty  of  pot  room,  well 
drained  ;  propagated  freely  by  cuttings.   (46) 

NlPHJSA    ALBO-LINEATA,    HookCT    (white- 

lined  Niphsea). — Gesneracete  §  Gesnereae.— 
A  small  pretty  perennial  plant,  producing 
elongated  scaly  tubers — of  which  each  scale 
will  produce  a  plant ;  erect  stems,  growing  a 
span  high,  with  opposite  leaves  of  rather  large 
size,  ovate,  and  coarsely  serrated,  and  having 
the  principal  veins  marked  with  white  lines 
on  the  upper  surface  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
crowded  umbel-like  manner  from  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  which  are  somewhat  near 
together  ;  they  are  about  half-an-inch  across, 
wheel-shaped,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  with 
notched  edges.  A  native  of  moist  banks  near 
Laguneta,  Ocana,  in  New  Grenada.  Intro- 
duced to  Kew  in  1845.  Flowers  in  September 
and  October,  or  at  other  periods  according  to 
the  time  when  started,  soon 'arriving  at  per- 
fection. Culture, — Requires  a  stove  ;  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf- mould;  propagated  by  the  scaly 
tubers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  planting  the  leaves 
in  sand.  (47) 

Calanthe  cuR€DLiGon)ES,TFa/?wA(yellow- 
spiked  Calanthe). — Orchidace®  §  Yandefe- 
Calanthidese. — A  handsome  terrestrial  orchid, 
growing  with  a  tuft  of  oblong  plaited  leaves,  and 
a  spike-like  raceme  from  the  base  of  the  plant, 
thickly  clothed  with  moderate  sized  orange- 
buff  coloured  flowers,  with  a  spot  or  two  of 
crimson  in  the  centre,  and  a  singular  curved 
spur  behind ;  in  wild  specimens,  the  flowering 
part  of  these  racemes  is  a  foot  in  length.  A 
native  of  Malacca.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Lod- 
digesinl843.  Flowers  in  November.  Culture, 
— Requires  a  hot  damp  stove ;  potted  in  turfy 
peat ;  propagated  slowly  by  division.        (48) 

RAPHiSTEMifA  PULGHELLA,  WoUich  (pretty 
Raphistemma). — Asclepiadaceae  §  StapeUse.— - 
An  evergreen  twining  plant  of  the  habit  of 
Stcphanotis,  and  resembling  S.  Jtoribunda; 
it  has  pointed  heart-shaped  shining  leavea» 
and  numerous  umbels  of  large  white  sweet- 
scented  salver-shaped  flowers,  with  ovate  ob- 
tuse segments.  A  native  of  various  parts  o£ 
the  East  Indies.  Introduced  about  1845. 
Flowers  in  October.  It  is  also  known  as 
Asclepias  pulclieUa  (Roxburgh),  and  Pergu- 
laria  (?)  campantUata  (Hamilton).  Cultiire,^^ 
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Bequires  a  stove  ;  peat>  loam,  and  sand ;  cut- 
tings in  heat,  under  a  glass.  (49) 
Ebythbina  Bidwillh,  Herbert  (Mr.  Bid- 
will's  Erjthrina.)— FabacesB  §  Papiiionacese- 
Erjthrinese. — A  very  handsome  perennial,  pro- 
dacing  vigorous  shoots  which  die  down  to  the 
root  after  flowering;  the  leaves  have  a  varia- 
ble number  of  leaflets  of  an  obovate  figure,  and 
have  a  few  thorns  on  the  stalks  and  principal 
ribs;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  threes  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  as  well  as  in  a  ter- 
minal spike  ;  they  are  large  butterflj-shaped, 
and  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour.     A  garden  hjbnd, 
raised  at  Sidney,  and  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  certain  hybrid  papilionaceous  plant  yet 
(1847)  raised.   Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in 
August  and  September.  Culture, — Half  hardy, 
or  in  dry  warm  soils  probably  hardy;  rich  loam 
and  leaf  mould;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  raised  like  Dahlia  cuttings.  (50) 
Isis  8ETOSA9  Pallas  (bristle-tipped  Lis). 
— IridacesB. — ^A  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, with  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  bearing 
large  deep  lilac-coloured  flowers,  marked  about 
the  centre  with  yellow  and  crimson,  on  a  stem 
growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high.     A  native 
of   Siberia,    Kamtchatka,    Unalaschka,    &c. 
Introduced  in  1844.     Flowers  in  May.     The 
root  is  said  to  be  poisonous.     Also  called  J. 
hrachycuspis  (Fischer),/.  cui^piWa^a (Fischer), 
and   /.   bretncuspU    (Schultz).      Culture, — 
Hardy  ;  common  garden  soil,  dry  in  winter  ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant  and  by 
seeds.  (51) 
£FiDEN]>itX7i[  PTBiFOBME,  Llndley  (pear- 
bulbed  Epidendrum). — Orchidacese  §  Epiden- 
drese-Lsliadse.  —  A  pretty    little    epiphytal 
plant,  with  pseudo-bulbs  like  small  inverted 
pears,  each  bearing  two  oblong  lance^shaped 
leaves,  of  four  inches  long;  the  flowers,  usually 
two  on  a  scape,  are  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter,  with  reddish  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a   pale  straw-coloured  lip  veined  with 
crimson.     A  native  of  Cuba.     Introduced  in 
1844  (?)     Flowers  in  January.     Culture. — 
Bequires  a  stove ;  rough  turfy  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  plant.  (52) 
LuFnfUS    Ehrekbsbgu,     Schlechtendahl 
(Ehrenberg's  Lupin). — Fabaceae  §  Papiliona- 
ce«-Crotalaric8B. — A  pretty  biennial,  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  leaves  com- 
posed of  Ave  to  seven  oblong  lance-shaped 
hairy  leaflets,  and  bearing  elongated  racemes 
of  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  which  are  white 
al  the   upper  part,  tinged  with  yellow,  and 
below  purple,  with  a  tint  of  rose.    A  native 
of  mountains  near  Angangueo,  in  Mexico. 
Introduced  in  1846.     Flowers  in  August  and 
September.       Culture,  —  Half  hardy  ;   best 
grown  as  a  half  hardy  annual,  sown  in  Fe- 
bruary ;  to  flower  early  it  must  be  sown  in 
August;  light  loam;  propagated  by  seeds.  (53) 


Epidendrum  plicatum,  Lmdley  (plaited- 
lipped  Epidendrum)— Orchidaceffi  §  Epiden- 
drese-Laeliadese. — A  showy  epiphytal  plant, 
with  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  each  bearing  two 
acute  sword-shaped  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are 
in  short  racemes ;  the  sepals  and  inside  of  the 
petals  are  green,  the  former  just  tinted  and 
the  latter  richly  spotted  with  crimson  ;  the 
back  of  the  petals  is  rich  crimson,  as  is  the 
plaited  crenelled  lip  which  has  a  long  point. 
A  native  of  Cuba.  Introduced  in  1845  (?) 
Flowers  in  January.  Culture, — Bequires  a 
stove ;  rough,  turfy  peat ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant.  (54) 

Clerodendbon  macrophyllum,  Blume 
(large-leaved  Clerodendron). — Yerbenaceae.— - 
A  magnificent,  soft-wooded  shrub^  the  stem 
growing  erect,  and  very  stout  in  young  plants 
compared  with  their  stature  ;  the  leaves  are 
elliptic,  thick,  almost  leathery,  fourteen  to  six- 
teen inches  long  without  the  stalk,  dark 
green  ;  the  panicles  of  flowers  are  axillary 
and  terminal,  so  numerous  that  the  whole 
plant  may  be  said  to  form  one  vast  panicle — a 
specimen  we  saw,  three  feet  high,  formed  a 
pyrimidal  panicle  of  blossoms ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  white.  A  native  of  sandy 
places  on  the  Seribu  mountains  of  Java. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  1846. 
Flowers  from  October  to  December.  Also 
called  C.phyllomega  (Steudel).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  stove ;  grows  freely  in  loam  and 
peat,  and  requires  plenty  of  pot  room;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  in  heat,  uAder  glasses.  (55) 

Alstromeria  psittacina,  Sprengel  (par- 
rot-like Alstromeria). — ^Amaryllidaceae  §  Al- 
stromeries^. — A  tuberous-rooted,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  annual  stems  about  two  feet  high, 
the  barren  ones  clothed  with  narrow  leaves, 
about  two  inches  long,,  forming  a  thickish  tuft 
at  the  summit ;  the  flowering  stems  have  the 
leaves  more  scattered,  and  the  flowers  in 
bunches  at  the  top ;  the  flowers  are  rather 
curved,  tube-shaped,  of  six  narrow  segments, 
the  upper  one  the  longest,  bright,  red,  tipped 
with  green,  and  spotted.  A  native  of  Brazil. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  from  July  to 
September.  Culture. — Nearly  hardy,  req.uires 
a  httle  protection  over  the  roots  in  winter, 
or  a  frame  ;  sandy  loam  ;  rest  in  autumn  and 
winter  ;  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  (66) 

Fritillaria  obliqua,  Ker  (twisted-leaved 
Fritillary). — Liliacese  §  Tulipeie. — A  bulbous 
plant,  with  a  stem  about  a  foot  high,  clothed 
with  scattered  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  two  or  three  flowers  on 
separate  stalks  ;  the  flowers  are  composed  of 
six  segments,  broadest  towards  the  points, 
overlapping  at  the  edges,  and  assuming  a  bell 
shape  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  violet  or  mealy-^ 
purplish  colour.  A  native  of  the  Caucasus. 
Time  of  introduction  uncertain*    Flowers  in 
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April.  Culture, — ^Hardy ;  moist,  loamy  soil ; 
should  not  be  disturbed  too  often  ;  propag{ited 
by  offsets.  (57) 

Gleiohenia  microphtlla,  M.  Brown 
(small-leaved  Gleichenia). — Polypodiacese  § 
Gkicheneae.  —  A  small,  elegant  fern,  with 
dichotomous,  or  forked  fronds  ;  the  branches, 
or  forks  of  the  frond,  are  narrow  and  pinnate, 
and  the  pinnsd  pinnatifid,  with  ovate  or  sub- 
rotund  segments,  the  margins  being  slightly 
fiecurved  ;  the  branches  and  rachis  are  clothed 
with  rusty  chafiy  hairs,  and  the  forks  of  the 
fronds  spread  widely  asunder.  A  native  of 
New  Holland.  Introduced  in  1823.  Known 
also  as  Q,  Spduncw  (Guillem),  and  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  O.  clrcinata  (Swartz). 
CuUure, — Requires  a  greenhouse;  peat  and 
loam;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.  (58^ 

Clematis  cbispa,  Linn^Bus  (crisp-flowered 
Virgin's  bower). — ^Banunculacesd  ^  Clema- 
tidffi. — A  deciduous  climbing  shrub,  with 
compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
mostly  of  a  lance-shaped  figure  ;  the  flowers 
grow  singly  from  the  axils,  and  are  large  and 
ornamental,  consisting  of  four  sepals  which 
are  fleshy  at  the  base,  tinged  with  purple, 
constricted  in  the  centre,  and  divided  above 
the  centre  into  four  ovate,  recurved,  crisped, 
pale-Coloured  segments  ;  they  are  very  sweet- 
Scented,  especially  towards  evening.  A  native 
of  California.  Introduced  in  1726,  but  amid 
the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  names  of  this 
and  some  allied  l^nds  is  now  seldom  recognised, 
if  it  was  not  indeed  lost  until  recently  re* 
introduced.  Flowers  from  June  to  September. 
This  is  the  CUfnatis  Jlore'Crispo  (DUlenius). 
Culture. — Hardy ;  common  garden  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  layers,  or  by  seeds.   (59) 

Allium  triquetrum,  Linrusus  (trian- 
gular-stemmed Garlic). — Liliaceae  §  Scilleas. — 
A  bulbous  plant  with  long  strap-shaped  leaves, 
the  midrib  forming  a  keel ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  a  sharply 
three-edged  stalk,  are  bell -shaped,  with  six 
segments,  white,  with  a  green  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Algiers,  and  probably  of 
other  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Culture. — Hardy ;  dry  loam ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  or  by 
seeds.  (60) 

HiPPEASTRUM    BULBULOSUM,    VOT.  aCUmi- 

fiatnm  (pointed-lenved  bulbillose  Hippeas- 
trum). — Amaryllidaceas  §  Amarylleae.  —  A 
bulbous  plant,  with  long  strap-shaped  leaves, 
covered  with  glaucous  bloom,  and  a  stout 
flower-stem,  bearing  two  or  more  flowers  at 
the  top ;  the  flowers  have  a  short  tube,  divided 
into  six  segments,  about  three  inches  long, 
waved  on  the  edges  and  sharp-pointed,  of  a 
pale     orange-scarlet    colour.      A   native  of 


Brazil.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  from 
April  to  August.  Known  also  as  AmaryUis 
acuminata  (Lindley).  Culture. — ^Requires  a 
stove ;  strong  loam,  good  drainage,  and  rest 
when  not  growing  ;  propagated  by  o£&ets  and 
seeds.  (61) 

DiPLACUS     GLUTINOSUS,     NuttoU    (gluti- 

nous  branched  Diplacus). — Scrophulariacese  § 
Antirrhinidess-Gratiolese. — A  small  shrubby 
plant  fh>m  three  to  six  feet  high,  but  capable  of 
being  grown  into  a  dwarf  bushy  specimen  :  it 
has  oblong,  lance<-shaped,  obtuse,  opposite 
leaves,  and  mimulus-like  orange-coloured 
flowers,  which  grow  singly  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  the  young  shoots.  A  native  of 
California.  Introduced  in  1794.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September.  It  is  also  called  Mimuhts 
glutinosus  (Wendland),  M,  aurantiacus 
(Curtis),  and  Diplacus  latifolitu  (Ituttdl). 
Culture, — ^Requires  a  greenhouse  in  winter, 
but  grows  well  out-doors  in  summer ;  sandy- 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  young  cuttings  in. 
a  slight  heat.  (62) 

Tagetes  lugida,  CavamUes  (shining  Ta- 
getes). — AsteracesB  §  Tubuliflorae-Tageteas. 
A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  erect  branches, 
growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and 
branching  at  the  top  in  a  corymbose  manner, 
where  the  flowers  are  numerously  produced  ; 
the  leaves  are  opposite  lance-shaped,  and 
serrated,  and  the  flowers  of  a  very  deep  orange- 
yellow  colour,  rather  small,  but  very  orna- 
mental. A  native  of  South  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1798,  but  not  in  general  cultivation. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  or  dry  frame  in  winter, 
and  to  be  planted  out  in  summer ;  light  rich 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings^  or  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant.  (63) 

Vallota  PURPtJREA,  Herbert  (purple- 
stalked  Vallota). — AmaryllidacesB  §  Anuiryl- 
leiB. — ^A  bulbous  plant  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
and  a  stem  rising  more  than  a  foot  high, 
crowned  by  three  or  more  flowers,  which  are 
divided  into  six  segments  at  top,  funnel- 
shaped,  two  inches  long,  of  a  rich  crimson- 
lake  colour  ;  the  bulb  is  black  coated.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  boggy- 
peaty  places.  Introduced  in  1774.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August.  Also  known  as  Ama^ 
rvllis  purpurea  (Ker),  and  Amaryllis  elata 
(Jacquin).  Culture, — Requires  a  warm  green- 
house ;  loam  and  peat  mixed  ;  always  kept 
growing  ;  propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds.  (64) 

Sprekelia  fobmosissiha,  Herbert  (Jaco- 
bean Lily). — Amaryllidacese  ^  Amaryllesa. — 
A  bulbous  plant  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
a  stem  attaining  about  a  foot  in  height,  bear- 
ing one  large  flower,  very  seldom  two ;  the 
flowers  are  in  six  narrow  segments,  widely 
spreading,  curving  backwards,  and  of  an 
intense  crimson  colour.     A  native  of  Guate- 
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mala.  Introduced  in  1653.  Flowers  in  April, 
and  occasionally  again  in  October.  Better 
known  as  Amaryllu  formogissima  (Linnseus). 
Culture. — Hardy,  in  dry  sheltered  places; 
sandy  loam ;  may  be  treated  as  tulips;  propa- 
gated by  o&etB.  (65) 

HiFFsasTBim  -BuusoxosuMy  var,  pulve- 
rwimttwrn  (powdery  bulbillose  Hippeastrum). 
— ^Amaryllidacece  §  AmaryllesB. — A  bulbous 
plant,  with  long  strap-shaped  glaucous  leaves, 
and  a  stout  flower-stem  three  feet  high,  bear- 
ing three  or  more  flowers  ;  the  flowers  have 
a  short  tube,  are  deeply  divided  into  six  broad 
segments,  three  or  more  inches  long,  of  a  deep 
orange-scarlet  colour.  Native  of  Brazil,  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Time  of  introduction  un- 
known.  Flowers  from  April  to  August.  Also 
known  as  AmaryUis  pulveruUnta  (Herbert). 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ;  rich  loam,  good 
drainage,  and  rest  in  winter  ;  propagated  by 
oflkets  and  seeds.  {66) 

FiUTiLLARiA  KERYOSA,  WUldenow  (nerve- 
kaved  Fritillary). — ^Liliace»  §  Tulipeas. — A 
bulbous  plant  producing  flower-stalks  rather 
above  a  foot  high,  furnished  with  scattered 
strap-shaped  leaves,  each  with  an  oblique 
twist  near  the  upper  end,  and  terminated  by 
a  single  pendulous  flower,  as  large  as  a  mid- 
dling sized  tulip,  composed  of  six  segments, 
overlapping  each  other  at  the  edges,  of  a  dull 
purplish  colour  stained  with  green,  and 
chequered  with  a  darker  colour  on  the  outside. 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced 
before  1600.  .Flowers  in  April  and  May. 
'dc2f«re«— Hardy  ;  moist  loam  ;  propagated 
by  diviftion  of  the  roots,  but  should  not  be 
diatarbed  too  often.  (67) 

BoKAREA  Salsilla,  fferbert  (climbing 
Bomarea). — Amaryllidaceas  §  Alstromeriese. — 
A  tuberous-rooted  plant,  witli  weak  twining 
anatial  stems  rising  more  than  a  foot  high, 
furnished  with  narrow  twisted  glaucous  leaves^ 
and  terminated  by  eight  or  more  smallish 
flowers  ;  the  flowers  are  in  six  segments,  of 
a  purple  colour,  with  darker  spots  on  ihe  three 
inner  divisions.  A  native  of  Chili.  Intro- 
daoedin  1831.  Flowers  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. Generally  known  as  AUtromeria 
oeulata  (Loddiges).  Culture, — Requires  a 
eool  greenhouse  ;  light  loam  and  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  seed  ; 
seedlings  vary  considerably  in  colour.        (68) 

GoNOLOBOS  Hispmns,  Hooker  (hispid  Gono- 
lobus). —  AsclepiadacesB  §  Gonolobese.'  —  A 
sub-shrubby  plant,  with  half-climbing  stems 
dothed  with  soft  hairs,  and  opposite  ovate 
leaver,  undulated  and  cordate  at  the  base  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  axillary  umbels,  several  in  each 
umbel,  and  are  wheel-shaped,  concave,  of  a 
leathery  texture,  and  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments ;  they  are  of  a  dark  brownish  purple 
edour,  and  have  a  singular  concentrated  odour. 


which  has  been  compared  to  the  flaronrof 
roasted  peas.  A  native  of  Entre  Bios,  in 
South  Brazil.  Introduced  in  1887.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August.  Culture, — Requires  a 
greenhouse,  or  would  probably  succeed  against 
a  conservatory  wail ;  loam  and  peat  ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  placed  in  heat.  (69) 

Begonia  nitida,  Aiton  (shining  Begonia, 
or  Elephant's  ear).-^Begoniace80. — ^A  fleshy- 
stemmed  plant,  of  branchiDg  habit,  and  smooth 
heart-shaped  leaves,  unequal  at  the  base  ;  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  axillary  cymes,  which  are 
dichotomously  branched  ;  diey  are  white,  and 
rather  pretty.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica.  Introduced  in  1779.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August.  Also  called  3,  ohUqua 
(JJ  Heritier).  Culture,  —  Requires  a  cool 
stove  ;  loamy  soil ;  propagated  easily  by  cut- 
tings. (70) 

Alstrokeria  H(ehantha,  f>ar.  pilosOy 
(hairy  blood- flowered  Alstromeria).  — Ama- 
ryllidacesd  §  AlstromeriesB. —  A  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  with  annual  stems  rising  about 
two  feet  high,  furnished  with  oval  lance-shaped 
leaves,  fringed  with  hairs,  and  terminated  by 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  largish  flowers,  which 
are  of  six  segments,  spreading  at  top,  of  a 
vermilion  colour.  A  native  of  the  mountains 
near  Concon,  in  Chili ;  very  rare.  Date  of 
introduction  uncertain.  Flowers  from  June 
to  September.  Culture, — Requires  a  pit  or 
warm  border,  with  slight  protection  in  winter ; 
free  loam  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots, 
and  by  seeds.  (71) 

Cyrtanthus  ODORtrs,  Ker  (sweet-scented 
Cyrtanthus). — AraaryllidacesB  §  AmaryllesB  — 
A  bulbous  plant  with  very  narrow  linear  leaves, 
and  a  flower  stem  surmounted  by  about  four 
flowers,  which  are  narrow,  funnel-shaped, 
divided  at  the  mouth  into  six  segments,  pen- 
dulous, pleasantly  fragrant,  and  of  a  crimson 
colour.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June.  CuUvre, — Requires  an  airy,  dry  stove ; 
rich  loam,  no  water  whilst  dormant ;  propa- 
gated by  ofisets  or  seeds,  but  is  best  renewed 
by  imported  bulbs.  (72) 

Gastronema  clayata,  Berhert  (cluhn. 
shaped  Gastronema).  —  AmaryllidacesB  ^ 
Amaryllese.  —  A  little  bulbous-rooted  plant, 
with  slender,  dark  green  leaves,  and  a  flower 
stem  surmounted  by  one  or  two  flowers  ;  the 
flowers  are  tubular,  at  the  base  slender,  curved 
above,  and  bell-shaped,  divided  into  six  short 
reflexed  segments,  white,  striped  with  red. 
A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Intro- 
duced in  1 8 1 6.  Flowers  from  May  to  August. 
Known  also  as  Cyrtanthus  uniflorus  (Ker), 
AmaryUis  pumilio  (Alton),  and  A,  clavata 
(L'Heritier).  Culture, — Requires  a  green* 
house  or  warm  pit ;  free  loam  ;  dry  in  winter  ; 
propagated  by  ofisets ;  often  imported.     (73) 
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This  apeciea  of  llie  family  of  iasecta,  com- 
monl;  known  by  the  name  of  "  Green-fly,"  is 
determined  by  Mr.  Smee,  in  hia  recent  work 
on'  the  Potato  Plant,*  as  the  cause  of  the 
malady  which  has  afiected  the  crops  of  that 
vegetable;  and  his  opinion  haa  not  been  hastily 
formed,  but  has  evidently  been  the  reault  of 
careful,  extensive,  and  original  investigation. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  fully  coincide  in  Mr.  Smee'a 
views  ;  although  in  the  absence  of  any  positive 
and  certain  explanation  of  this  really  import- 
ant question,  the  insect  theory,  supported  as  it 
is  by  such  an  amount  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence as  tbi»  gentleman  bos  recorded,  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to-os  much  consideration  as  any 
other  that  has  been  broached. 

We  glean  the  following  particulars  of  the 
aphis  from  Mr.  Sinee's  book  : — 


■  "The  Potato  Plant:  its  Uses  and.  Propertjea; 
together  with  die  Cauite  of  the  Present  Msliul;.  The 
Extension  of  thai  Dieease  to  other  Plants,  tho'Quettion 
of  Famine  ariiing  tlierefroni.  and  the  Best  Meaaa  of 
Avorting  that  Calamity."  By  Alfred  Smee,  F.ii.8., 
Burgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  Boj'sl  Qeneral 
DispeiisaTT,t4>theCeatrol  London  Ophthalmic  rnetitu- 
tion,  and  Lecturer  on  9urgeiy  at  the  Aldengato  School 
of  Medieise.  Illaatrated  vitli  ten  Lithognqibe.  Lon- 
don :  Longman,  Brown,  Qreen,  and  Longmans,  Pat«t- 
nostarrow. 


The  AphU  vattator,  when  full  grown,  is 
about  the  tenthof  an  inch  long.  In  very  earty  life 
ita  body  is  nearly  transparent ;  later,  it  is  of  on 
olive  colour ;  at  other  times  it  is  grass  green  ; 
and  at  a  later  period  may  be  found  of  a  reddish 
colour.  It  is  found  in  three  stages  of  exist- 
ence— the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  imago,  or 
perfect- winged  insect,  in  all  of  which  states  it 
feeds,  remains  active,  and  probably  multiplies. 
The  antenna,  or  horns,  are  seven -jointed, 
nearly  aa  long  as  the  body,  and  sometimes 
even  longer.  When  the  creature  is  at  res^ 
and  feeding  quietly,  these  lie  rcflesed  over  his 
back  ;.  but  when  he  is  roving  about  they  are 
extended  before  him.  The  rostrwn,  or  pro- 
boscis, is  about  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  contains  a  flne  apparatus  for  piercing 
plants  :  this  instrument,  when  open,  presents 
three  diverging  delicate  piercers,  or  lancets, 
one  of  which  answers  to  the  tongue,  and  the 
others  to  the  jaws  of  insects.  The  bead 
has  fine  spines  upon  it.  The  eyes  are  red  or 
black,  and  so  strongly  coloured  that  they  may 
be  seen  through  the  membrane  which  en- 
velopes the  insect  before  it  is  bom.  The  ab- 
domen is  very  angular,  and  is  furnished 
towards  the  extremity  with  two  tubercles, 
which  extend  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  apex 
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i>f  the  abdomen,  and  are  hollow,  containing  a 
peculiar  matter  in  the  interior.*  The  winged 
insect  has  four  wings,  with  which  it  is  capable 
of  flying  great  distances ;  but  in  its  final  state 
it  is  usuallj  a  lazy  creatare,  and  not  very  prone 
to  fly  far.  The  insects  feed  by  thrusting  their 
suctorial  apparatus  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  leaf  of  such  plants  as  they  attack. 

Curtis  first  named  this  insect  the  Aphis 
rttfkB^  from  its  haTing  been  found  to  attack  the 
turnip.  This  name  Mr.  Smee  apologizes  to 
entomologists  for  having  changed  to  A.  vcistator^ 
the  destroyer,  because,  as  he  states,  it  feeds 
upon  the  turnip  in  common  with  other  aphides, 
itself  too  attacking  twenty  or  thirty  di£ferent 
plants. 

Mr.  Smee  thus  states  the  connexion  between 
the  insect  and  the  disease  : — The  aphis  vas- 
tator  comes  upon  the  potato  plant  in  a  winged 
state,  and  there  brings  forth  its  young  alive. 
These  generally  prefer  a  large  and  rather  de- 
bilitate leaf.  After  a.  short  time  the  insect 
brings  forth  other  young,  which  young  them- 
selves reproduce  without  any  connexion  with 
the  other  sex  ;  and  thus  from  a  single  speci- 
men a  plant  may  be  speedily  covered  with  the 
insects.  It  has  been  proved  by  Reaumur  that 
in  five  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  5,904,900,000  descendants  ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there  may  be 
twenty  generations.  I  know  no  reason  why 
the  vastator  should  be  less  prolific  than  its 
ctmgenerd.  The  vastator  begins  at  the  larger 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which,  after  a  short  time, 
beeoming  injured  by  the  abstraction  of  sap,  die 
either  partiiJly  or  entirely.  This  is  not  going 
on  in  one  plant  alone  ;  it  is  generally  progres- 
sing in  every  plant  in  the  field  at  the  same 
time,  leaf  by  leaf  all  dying.  Regarding  the 
Biode  in  which  a  whole  field  becomes  attacked 
I  may  observe  that  the  vastator  is  a  sad  rover. 
When  the  creature  first  appears  he  is  to  be  found 
sparingly  distributed  over  the  larger  leaves 
of  the  plant ;  but  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
plant  is  destroyed,  and  the  insect  has  multi- 
plied, great  numbers  may  be  found  on  a  single 
leaf:  they  then  become  partially  starved,  enter 
into  the  pupa  state,  cast  their  skins,  and 
emerge  as  winged  insects,  when  they  fly  away 
and  leave  no  trace  behind  them,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  destruction  of  the  plant,  and  some  few 
speamens  which  have  been  injured  by  ichneu- 
mons*  This  fact  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
for  on  watching  a  piece  of  land,  I  have  found 
scarcely  one  of  the  insects  to  be  left  behind, 
the  greater  part  having  had  their  wings  de- 
velo^^,  and  flown  away*  I  think  that  from 
the  period  of  birth,  it  requires  about  a  fort- 
night before  the  aphis  obtains  wings  and  flies 


*  Aphides  are  considered  to  secrete  Aon<y-<2et0  from 
these  organs.— Jf. 


away.  When  the  vastator  attacks  the  potato 
each  leaf  is  separately  destroyed,  and  the  mis- 
chief may  extend  to  the  stalk  and  the  root. 
The  eflect  may  be  watched  uponasprig  of  potato 
placed  in  water.  When  the  insect  has  damaged 
the  leaf  of  the  plant  it  is  much  influenced  by 
wet  weather;  a  shower  of  rain  will  fill  the 
stems  with  water ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
solid  portionf  having  been  taken  away  by  the 
insect,  the  moisture  cannot  cause  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  plant  which  should  take  place 
under  such  circumstances^  The  sap  being  thus 
in  too  fluid  a  condition  acts  prejudicially,  and 
the  plant  rots  at  the  collar,  the  under-ground 
stems,  various  parts  of  the  upper  stem,  the 
leaves,  the  fruit.  Sometimes  when  the  plant 
is  freed  from  its  pest,  it  will  send  forth  new 
roots  to  nourish  l^e  stem,  and  the  haulm  will 
thus  retain  much  of  its  vigour.  If,  however,  the 
plant  has  been  once  seriously  damaged,  it  will 
perish  without  a  second  attack  of  the  aphis. 
It  is  reiparkable  that  even  those  tubers  of 
diseased  plants  which  appear  sound  in  the 
first  instance  are  very  apt  to  become  diseased 
upon  keeping.  Thus  we  may  infer  that  every 
part  of  a  diseased  plant  is  diseased.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  individuality  of  a  plant 
being  preserved  and  propagated  from  parent 
to  offspring,  a  plant  originally  diseased  will 
continue  its  disease  in  any  new  growth  which 
originates  from  it ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  for  how  long  the  disease  may  continue 
to  show  itself  in  the  progeny  of  a  plant  once 
infected.  The  probability  is  that  in  time,  if 
the  original  cause  should  not  continue  to  act^ 
the  malady  would  be  gradually  annihilated. 

Such  is  an  outline,  .necessarily  brief,  of  the 
connexion  Mr.  Smee  traces  between  the  aphides 
and  the  disease.  The  chief  objection  that  has 
been  raised  against  this  view  takes  the  broad 
ground  that  aphides  cannot  destroy  healthy 
vegetation.  This  is,  however,  an  untenable 
position.  Grardeners,  indeed,  too  well  know 
the  powers  of  these  insects  as  regards  their 
destructiveness  of  vegetables ;  and  which  they 
appear  to  eflect  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Smee.  It  may  be  interesting  to  show  how 
far  this  opinion  is  opposed  to  general  evidence. 
To  notice  individual  cases : — the  hop-plant  is 
seriously  damaged  by  an  aphis,  sometimes  so 
much  so  as  to  destroy  the  crop,  and  the  season's 
growth.  The  field-bean  is  attacked  and 
destroyed  in  a  similar  way  by  an  aphis. 
Geraniums  and  other  greenhouse  plants  sufler 
irreparable  injury  from  the  attacks  of  an  aphis. 
The  young  shoots  of  fruit  trees  are  destroyed 
by  aphides.  The  recorded  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  explicit-:  we  may  quote  a  few  ex- 
amples : — M*Intosh,  after  noticing  their  extra- 


t  That  is,  the  solid  matters  contained  in  the  bi^.— Jf  . 
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ordinary  fecondity,  observes,*  **  Such  being 
their  powers  of  prop«gation»  and  the  voracity 
with  which  they  attack  the  respective  plants 
they  feed  upon  (and  few  there  be  that  are  ex- 
empt from  them),  if  they  had  not  natural 
enemies  to  subdue  them,  aU  the  efforts  of  man 
would  be  unavailing,  and  they  would  soon  pro- 
duce universal  desolation."  Curtis  remarks^f 
*<  The  mischief  that  follows  from  the  presence 
of  the  aphides  arises  from  their  thrusting  a 
hoUow  proboscis  into  the  leaf  or  stalk  of  a 
plant,  through  which  they  imbibe  the  juices, 
thus  supporting  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  plant ;  and  by  thus  draining-  it  of  its  due 
nourishment  it  soob  becomeftexhjiustedi  droops^ 
and  often  dies,  when  the  number  of  the  aphides 
is  very  great."  In  another  place  we  find  it 
stated  t  that  ^  were  they  not  eagerly  sought 
for  by  many  other  creatures,  they  would  be- 
come more  destructive  to  the  whole  vegetable 
creation  than  any  other  race  of  insects  what^ 
ever."    Again  we  Tead,§  ^at  **  many  species 


of  aphis  commit  most  destructive  depredations. 
During  the  summer  of  1833  the  eabbage  and 
turnip  crops  in  Kent  were  mudi  injured  and 
often  destroyed  by  countless  swarms  of  JL^ 
hramemJ*  Loudon  speaks  of  them  ||  as  being 
most  '^  universal  depredators  of  vegetables." 
This  is  evidence  enough  of  the  power  of  these 
insects  over  vegetable  life ;  and  the  main  diffi^ 
ciilty  in  accepting  Mr.  Smee's  theory  is,  that 
there  should  result  from  the  attadLS  of  th» 
insect,  a  tainted  existeneey  instead  of.  entire 
destruetumy  in  the  case  of  such  as  were  at« 
tadsed.  This  seems  in  some  degree  to  Hivour 
the  views  of  those  who  consider  that  th3  con-» 
stitution  of  the  plant  is  impaired  by  high  cuU 
tivation.  Probably  a  combination  of  the  causes 
whidi  hare  been  assigned  furnish  a  better  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  disease  than 
either  of  them  separately.  In  fact,  it  is  net 
difficoh  to  believe  that  a  weakened  eonstitutiott 
in  the  plant,  resulting  from  excessive,  high, 
(not  leDgtheaed)  eultavatioa — that  mode  of 


I 
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oultivatiott,  too,  somewhat  unnatural — accom- 
panied by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  latter  condition  also  favouring  the  pro- 
duction, and  aiding  the  attacks,  of  parasitical 
insects  and  fungi,  would  produce  such  a  result 
as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  potato. 
We  are,  nevertheless,  aware  that  there  are  facts 
which  viewed  singly  have  a  beftring  against 
every  one  of  these  assumed  causes. 

It  is  also  fair  to  state^  that  by  those  persons 
in  this  country  who.  have  chiefly  supported  tho 
insect  theory,  very  diflferent  lunds  of  insects 
have  been  pointed  out  as  the  cause ;  and  we 
believe  Mr.  Smee  was  the  first  who  charged 
the  mischief  to  an  aphis. 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article 
represents  the  aphis  in  its  larva  (1),  pupa  (2), 
and  winged  (3)  state,  all  considenUl)iy  magni- 
fied.    The  detailed  figures**  here  introduced 


.•.Practical  Gardener  (ed.  18*6),  p.  826. 
t  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1842,  p.  i. 
t  Dr.  Gregory's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
i.  22. 

§  Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  Aphis. 


are  more  highly  magnified ;  they  represent  (1), 
the  under  snrface  of  the  vastator,  showing  the 
rostrum  in  its  natural  posture,  the  lancets 
being  withdrawn,  and  consequently  invisible  ; 
(2)  the  rostrum  separate,  the  kneets  witfa-> 
drawn;  (3)  the  rostrum  separate^  the  lancets 
projecting  from  the  apex ;  (4)  the  rostruni 
separate^  the  lancets  projecting,  and  showing 
their  three  component  parts;  and  (5)  the 
rostrum,  showing  the  lancets  partly  dislocated 
from  the  groove  which  is*  situated  on  its  in-  ' 
ferior  surface. 

As  to  remedies,  Mr.  Smee  sums  up  what  he 
proposes  as  follows  : — 

The  best  means  of  destroying  the  cause  is 
to  pick  off  the  insect  when  we  desire  to  pro-* 
tect  a  single  plant.  To  pull  off  afRscted  leaves, 
or  to  sprinkle  them  with  quicklime,  when  we 
wish  to  protect  a  larger  number  of  plants.  We  ' 
should  endeavour  to  get  our  produce  ripe  at 

II  Encyclo'piedia  of  Gardening  (ed.  1834),  p.  692. 
**  From  the  United  Gardeners' and  Land  Steward^* 
Journal,  1817,  p.  88. 
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an  early  period  bj  iisiBg  early  kinds,  and  bj 
planting  early,  perhaps  even  in  autumn.  We 
should  protect  ladybirds,  ichneumons,  and  soft- 
billed  birds,  which  feed  upon  them,  and  we  may 
tiy  the  effect  of  ducks  to  gobble  up  the  parasite. 
Mr.  Smee  treats  his  subject  throughout  in 
a  comprehensive  way,  or,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses ity  he  was  induced  to  "  consider  all  tlie 
assumed  causes  of  the  malady  ;"  and  with  this 
view  we  have  chapters  on  the  relation  of  the 
disease  to  internal  causes,  to  external  eauses,  to 
Boils  and  manures,  to  fungi,  to  animal  parasites; 
the  disease  in  other  plants;  theory  of  tbedisease; 
fat  ure  prospects ;  artificial  and  natural  remedies, 
and  on  various  other  matters*  The  whole  is 
bandied  in  a  thoroughly  circumstantial  and 
business-like  way ;  and  whatever  may  come  of 
Mr.  Smee's  assumed  discoveiy  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  he  has  provided  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  volume,  not  the  least  commend- 
able feature  of  which  consists  in  its  originality. 
It  is  illustrated  by  several  good  lithographs* 


MANAGEMENT  OF  TREES  ; 

THE   CONDmOKS   UNDEB  WHICH   THEY  MAT 
BE  HOST  BENEFICIAJLLY  PLANTED.* 

Ths  Oak  delights  in  a  strong  deep  loam ; 
will  flourish  in  clay  land,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  surface  loam ;  very  soon  becomes 
bosh-beaded  where  there  is  a  thin  soil  resting 
upon  gravel  or  chalk  ;  cannot  endure  marshy 
ground,  and  should  not  be  planted  in  very 
high  elevations :  there  are  many  ornamental 
kinda,  the  most  useful  are  the  two  indigenous 
VBrieties,  the  sessile-fruited  and  the  stalk- 
froiled,  respecting  the  good  properties  of 
which  practical  men  are  divided  in  opinion. 

The  Ash  delights  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
aad  good  rich  soil ;  is  not  fond  of  gravel ; 
sbonld  never  be  planted  in  hedge-rows,  as  it 
will  mat  the  ground  to  a  considerable  distance 
with  its  roots;  makes  good  copsewood;  is 
always  the  better  and  tougher  the  faster  it  is 
growB ;  its  use  for  many  agricaltaral  and 
gardening  purposes  is  well  known;  makes 
esoellent  fire^woo^  however  wet. 

The  Ehn. — The  two  most  important  vari- 
eties are  the  narrow-leaved  or  English,  and 
the  Scotch;  the  former  requires  a  good  soil 
and  warm  sitoation  ;  does  not  flourish  in 
Sootknd;  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a  great 
height.  The  Scotch  is  the  most  useful  sort ; 
has  smooth  bark,  and  will  grow  in  the  most 
unfavooraUe  soils^  and  very  exposed  situa- 
tions; when  cut  up,  does  not  long  survive 
alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture. 

I     ■  ■     I  II  -       I  ■       l"  II  I  ■         I     I  ■  II     II     ■!»     . 

*7r»m  the  "United  Gftrdeaers'  aad  Land  Stew- 
aids'  Joumal.'* 


TliB  Beech  delights  in  a  chalky  soil ;  has 
a  fine  effect  as  a  detached  tree ;  should  not  be 
grown  in  copse  woods,  as  scarcely  any  under- 
wood will  flourish  beneath  it :  the  wood  is  of 
little  use  for  open-air  purposes,  but  standd 
uninjured  a  long  time  when  kept  constantly 
under  water. 

IVie  Sycamore  flourishes  in  very  poor  soils, 
and  in  exposed  and  lofty  situations ;  can  stand 
a  dash  of  the  sea  spray  with  little  injury ; 
grows  very  fast ;  is  useful  as  a  nurse  to  more 
valuable  timber;  was  much  used  at  one  time 
for  domestic  utensils. 

The  Birch  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  nurse- 
wood»  as  fut^  and  for  common  purposes;  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  soil,  and  in  the  coldest 
bleakest  situation ;  is  very  desirable  for  garden 
purposes,  as  supplying  us  with  the  best, 
besoms ;  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  fra- 
grance of  its  leaves,  and  the  whiteness  of  its 
bark,  the  latter  property  having  often  stirred 
up  conscience-stricken  alarms  in  the  heart  of 
the  benighted  wight,  when  stories  of  ghosts 
and  spirits  in  white,  as  well  as  black,  were 
more  rife  than  now. 

Tlije  Scotch  Labumumy  especially  the  broad- 
leaved,  is  valuable  for  cabinet-making  ;  obtains 
the  best  colour  when  grown  on  light  sandy, 
soils ;  will  grow  in  any  situation ;  has  a  fine 
efl*ect  on  the  borders  of  a  wood  skirting  the . 
high  road,  when  in  bloom ;  is  greatly  prized 
by  hares  and  rabbits ;  is  sometimes  sown  thickly 
as  underwood,  in  plantations,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  other  trees  from  these  open  enemies 
to  the  planter. 

Tfie  Mountain  Ash  is  valuable  for  its  hardi- 
ness, as  it  will  grow  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry  ; 
forms  a  good  nurse,  as  it  grows  veiy  fast 
when  young ;  is  useful  as  timber  for  many 
purposes,  though  there,  is  not  often  much  of 
it ;  is  beautiful  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  and 
was  considered  a  most  valuable  exorcist  in 
the  hey-day  of  witchcraft,  a  piece  of  rowan 
tree  and  a  Imll  of  worsted  constituting  a  greater « 
bugb<'ar  to  the  broomstick  sisterhood  than  the 
reversing  of  an  old  horse-shoe  on  the  byre  or 
stable  door. 

The  WUd  Cherry  is  very  ornamental ;  is 
valuable  for  cabinet-making,  and  requires  a 
dry  soil ;  beware  of  planting  it  near  villages 
or  hamlets,  unless  you  can  command  the  equa- 
nimity of  mind  to  be  careless  at  the  sight  of 
boys,  as  well  as  birds,  perched  upon  the 
branches  in  search  of  the  fruit. 

The  Hone  Chestnut  requires  a  good  loamy 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation ;  is  beautiful  in 
its  outline,  and  splendid  when  in  bloom  ; 
grows  quickly,  but  the  timber  is  useful  for 
little  else  than  firewood. 

The  Aider  and  the  Willow  are  useful  for 
marshy  ground,  and  the  sides  of  streams, 
where  the   latter  is  always  an  interesting 
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object ;  the  wood  is  comparativelj  of  little 
TaJue. 

The  Lime  and  the  Poplar^  in  all  their 
yarieties,  require  good  soil  to  grow  them  to 
advantage,  and  then,  notwithstanding  their 
quick  growth,  and  the  manj  uses  to  which 
the  wood  may  be  applied,  they  should  not  be 
much  planted  where  ultimate  profit,  rather 
than  immediate  effect,  is  the  object  aimed  at. 

Of  resinous  trees,  ike  Scotch  Pine  may  be 
first  mentioned,  as  it  will  flourish  in  higher 
latitudes,  more  exposed  situations,  and  poorer 
soil  than  any  other  of  the  resinous  family ; 
as,  like  the  larch  and  the  spruce,  its  roots 
keep  near  the  surface,  instead  of  descending 
to  a  great  depth  like  the  oak  :  trenching  for 
its  culture  is  almost  a  needless  operation^ 
unless  where  a  very  quick  growth  is  required. 
In  good  loamy  soils  it  will  grow  fast  as  a 
nurse  plant,  but  in  such  circumstances  its 
wood  is  soft  and  little  worth  ;  when  grown 
in  elevated  situations,  and  poor  sandy,  or 
gravelly  soils,  its  timber  is  valuable  and  en- 
during. 

The  Cluster  PinCy  the  Stone  Pine,  and 
many  others,  though  interesting  as  affording 
variety,  have  not  yet  been  found  equal  in 
quality  to  the  older  sorts. 

The  Spruce  Fir  presents  its  chief  claims  to 
our  attention  from  its  being  a  beautiful  ever- 
green, growing  generally,  whether  singly  or 
ia  masses,  as  straight  as  a  regular  cone ;  be- 
coming thus  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  the 
youngest  trees  being,  so  far  as  their  size  is 
concerned,  as  durable  as  old  ones  ;  making  a 
good  nurse  plant  from  the  warmth  produced 
by  lis  evergreen  character  ;  growing  freely 
on  all  soils,  from  those  that  are  low  and  wet, 
to  those  that  are  high  and  dry,  but  presenting 
the  drawback  that,  for  general  purposes,  its 
wood  is  far  inferior  to  the  Scotch  pine  and 
the  larch. 

The  Larch  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
timber  trees,  whether  we  consider  its  adapta- 
tion to  all  soils  and  situations,  except  a  wet 
one,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  admirable 
qualities  as  a  nurse  for  the  oak,  &c.,  and  the 
usefulness  and  enduring  qualities  of  its  timber, 
from  the  time  it  is  fit  for  a  rake  handle,  to  the 
time  it  is  cut  up  into  boards  and  planking.  In 
good  deep  loamy  soils,  it  should  only  be  used 
as  a  nurse,  as  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  will 
deteriorate  the  timber  if  it  does  not  render  it 
hollow-hearted.  The  sides  of  mountains  are 
its  favourite  sites,  and  poor  scraggy  land  is  to 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  that  which  is  richer ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  improvers  of  poor  land, 
from  the  droppings  of  leaves,  as  may  edsily  be 
seen  in  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  with  which 
the  grasses  grow,  after  the  trees  have  received 
their  different  thinnings.  £ven  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  valuable  for  covers  for  game,  though 


it  would  be  hard  to  make  gamekeepers  believe 
so,  who  prefer  spruce,  furze,  and  hazel,  beneath 
which  little  wiU  grow. 

HiS  Hazel  is  a  valuable  shrub  for  under^ 
wood  and  copsewood,  especially  where  a  hazelly 
loam  preponderates  ;  when  cut  every  eight  or 
ten  years,  it  furnishes  abundance  of  shoots 
for  crate  and  basket  ware,  &c,  and  in  favour- 
able seasons,  the  nuts  might  be  worth  collect- 
ing ;  where,  however,  squirrels  and  boys  con- 
gregate in  the  neighbourhood,  It  is  better  to 
make  no  calculation  of  revenue  from  this  latter 
source.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  truly  enthusi- 
astic in  his  care  of  his  plantations,  but  be 
found  it  no  loss  to  admit  the  public  to  the 
greatest  part  of  his  demesne  ;  and  a  fine  sight 
it  must  have  been  to  behold  the  younkers 
meeting  the  laird  to  show  him  the  nuts  in 
their  pinafores,  vastly  proud  if  from  any  of 
them  he  would  condescend  to  accept  a  hand- 
ful. Well  did  the  baronet  know  that  neither 
his  trees  nor  hazels  would  suffer  when  every 
urchin  was  thus  put  upon  his  good  behaviour. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  there  is,  in  general,  in  the  heart  of 
a  Britisher,  that  which  causes  him  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  conservatism  upon  objects  when 
an  appeal  is  thus  openly  made  to  his  sense  of 
right,  integrity,  and  honour. 

WINTER   FLOWERING   PELARGONIUMS. 

To  produce  flowers  of  the  Pelargonium 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  the  following 
treatment  is  recommended : — When  the  plants 
have  done  flowering,  they  are  headed  down, 
at  different  times,  to  secure  a  succession  of 
bloom  the  next  season.  When  the  plants 
have  produced  young  shoots  an  inch  long,  the 
soil  should  be  shaken  from  the  roots,  and 
they  should  be  re-potted  into  their  flowering- 
pots,  the  size  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  plants,  but  should  be  as  small  as 
the  roots  can  be  got  into  without  crowding. 
The  young  shoots  should  not  be  topped.  By  . 
this  treatment  they  will  usually  be  knotted 
for  bloom  by  the  end  of  November,  when 
they  may  be  taken,  in  succession,  into  the 
flower-forcing  house,  or  other  structure  where 
a  genial  warmth  is  kept  up.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  placing  them  in  heat  before  the 
blooming  buds  are  formed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  often  the  cause  of  failure.  If  pro- 
perly managed,  the  pelargonium  will  bear 
much  more  heat  than  is  usually  supposed. 
The  following  sorts  are  very  suitable  for  early 
forcing  : —  Gauntlet,  Grace  Darling,  Allm 
multiflora.  Admiral  Napier,  Greneral  Wash- 
ington, Bella.  These  may  be  succeeded  later 
in  the  season  by — Duke  of  Cornwall,  Una, 
Sultana,  Victory,  Luna,  and  Coronation  ;  but 
the  latter  sorts  must  not  bo  placed  in  heat 
until  they  are  well  advanced. 
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Son  Mparagua,  snise,  buil,  beam,  beet, 
borecole,  BrueBela  sprout?,  brocoli,  cabbagei, 
cardoona,  carroti^  caraway,  eauliflower,  celeiy, 
cekriac,  chervil,  coriander,  cnmiD,  caramon 
cress,  fiaochio,  kidney  beana,  leeka,  lettacefi, 
toT«-*pplefl,  maijoram,  marygold,  mustard, 
nsEtarliums,  onions,  parsley,  parsnips,  peas, 
pnrsUne^  radishes,  savory,  savoy,  salsify, 
•corzonera,  sea-kate,  skirret,  spinach,  turnips, 
tagetoMe-marrow,  and  winter  oress. 

Plant  end  Trantplant  from  nearly  all  of  the 
abore ;  also  artichokes,  chamomile,  chives, 
finmel.  garlic,  potatoes,  rosemary,  scnrvy- 
grass,  tuuy,  tarragon,  water-cress,  aod  worm- 
wood. 

Getural  i>tree(u»u.— The  ground  should 
be  well  pulverised,  and  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  seeds ;  the  well  work- 
ing of  the  soil  is  equal  to  a  good  manuring  ; 
■.-roid  woridng  the  soil  when  wet.  Take  an 
emrly  opportunity  to  ridge  and  furrow  part 
of  the  garden  ;  in  doing  this  form  ridges  to  run 
east  and  west,  and  from  the  top  allow  them 
to  ferm  a  slope  down  on  each  side  for  eight 
or  ten  feet  or  more  ;  on  the  south  a^»ect  plant 
the  esriy  crops,  and  on  the  north  snch  as 
sfinadi  or  lettaoe  :  tliis  wUl  prevent  these 
crops  from  running  to  seed,  and  other  conre- 
neaccK  attond  the  practice  ;  it  also  secnres 
man  iptce  for  crc^lng  by  increasing  the 


plant'' 
h  pre- 
terririg  dry  weatner  tor  tne  toriner,  and 
showery  weather  for  the  latter  operations. 
Clear  and  prepare  the  ground  for  receiving 
new  crops,  and  make  it  a  rule  that  everyipart 
of  the  garden  be  occupied  in  regular  rotation. 
Keep  the  hoe  going  unremittingly,  thus  suf- 
fering no  weeds  to  grow,  and  at  the  same 
time\  opening  ttie  sml  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluence. 

Artickoku  {Olohe).  —  The  young  plants 
raised  from  seed  may  now  be  planted  out ; 
young  plants  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
suckers  of  the  eld  ones,,  and  tfaa  sooner  the 
better. 

Artkhahf  (Jenuakm.).  —  If  doI  planted 
let  it  be  done  immediately  ;  freq|)ent  hoeings, 
end  the  renwving  of  the  weftit  shoots  will 
assist  I  hem. 

Aiparagut. — Sow,  if  not  alfettdy  done.  The 
seedling  plants  of  last  year  are  proper  for 
planting  in  pits  or  such  places,  where  they 
may  be  forced  without  removal.  In  cutting 
for  use,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
cut  much  below  the  surfaoe,  the  white  part 
not  being  eatable. 

Anite. — Partially  thin  ont  the  early  sowing, 
and  stir  the  soil  slightly. 

Btuil. — Transplant  at  the  end  of  the  mnnth 
into  a  warm  rich  border,  keeping  the  plants 
six  inches  apart ;  gently  water  them  ;  keep 
some  plants  in  boxes  or  frames,  to  -come  in 
early. 

Bean*. — Stir  and  draw  up  the  earth  alwut< 
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those  above  the  surface ;  plant  again  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Beet, — If  the  seed  has  not  come  up  well, 
BOW  again,  and  more  thickly  ;  grow  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  as  the  roots  will  prove 
valuable. 

Borecole.' — Plant  every  spare  corner  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  re- 
moval ;  it  is  not  requisite  to  prick  these  out ; 
lose  no  time  in  sowing,  if  not  done. 

Brtuseh  Sprouts. — The  plants  preserved 
for  seed  will  require  water ;  prick  out  those 
sown  last  month,  and  sow  again  at  once. 

Brocoli. — ^Prick  out  those  sown  early,  into 
rich  soil,  when  they  have  developed  the  third 
leaf.  Make  principal  sowings  this  month,  in 
a  good  situation,  and  protect  the  seeds  from 
birds,  by  placing  netting  or  branches  over  the 
seed  beds. 

Cabbages. — Sow  a  few  more,  and  plant  out  ir 
every  vacant  space  ;  hoe  and  earth  up  the  early 
crops ;  if  the  soil  is  poor,  it  can  be  enriched 
easily  and  beneficially  with  liquid  manure, 
taking  care  to  give  it  at  the  roots  only,  and 
in  a  weak  state  at  first ;  this  applies  equally 
to  the  early,  late,  and  red  sorts. 

Cardoons. — Sow  at  the  end  of  the  month 
in  a  loamy  sandy  soil,  without  fresh  manure  ; 
sow  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not 
transplant  very  well. 

Carrots* — Good  crops  are  often  produced 
from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  this  month,  but 
the  o^iddle,  or  early  in  the  month  is  better, 
if  the  weather  permits ;  hoe  and  thin  those 
sown  for  early  use  to  three  or  four  inches 
asufider  ;  thin  the  main  crops  to  six  inches 
apart::  they  should  be  thinned  early. 

Caraway. — Sow  early  in  the  month,  on  any 
common  soil ;  it  is  a  biennial. 

Cauliflower. — Plant  out  the  whole  of  the 
wintered  plants  on  a  warm  rich  border,  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart ;  draw  a  little  earth  to 
those  put  out  last  month,  and  if  cutting  winds 
prevail,  small  spruce  fir-branches  stuck  on  the 
exposed  side  will  shelter  them  ;  raise  the 
hand-lights  on  bricks.  Prick  out  those  sown 
last  month,  and  shade  them  a  little.  Water 
the  whole  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

Celery. — ^ow  early  for  the  main  crop,  in  a 
warm  spot,  in  rich  mellow  soil ;  if  the  weather 
is  cold,  put  a  frame  or  merely  a  light  over  the 
ground.  Prick  out  those  sown  last  month, 
4hree  or  four  inches  apart ;  water  them,  and 
if  warm  they  will  require  shading  afterwards 
for  a  little.  Expose  fully  those  which  are 
established. 

Celeriac — Sow  immediately  in  a  light  rich 
soil,  and  thin  out  when  two  inches  high,  to 
be  afterwards  transplanted. 

Chamomile. — Plant  slips  now,  either  with 
or  without  roots ;  water  and  shade,  if  dry  ; 


the  poorer  the  soil  the  more  fiowers  are  pro* 
duced. 

Chervil. — J£  much  wanted,  sow  again,  as  it 
runs  quickly  to  seed,  and  the  younger  it  is 
the  better. 

Chives. — Increase  by  division  ;  they  are 
cut  close  to  the  ground  when  used,  and  are 
esteemed  both  in  soups  and  salads. 

Coriander. — Sow  in  an  open  situation  : 
the  seeds  are  much  used  in  confectionary,  and 
have  a  carminative  and  stomachic  property  ; 
thin  the  plants  to  a  foot  apart,  if  on  rich  soiL 

Cumin. — Thin  out  to  six  inches  ;  it  may 
yet  be  sown  on  a  warm  spot ;  some  use  the 
seeds  in  bread. 

Cress. — Sow  twice  or  oftener  this  month, 
and  secure  quick  growth  by  shelter  if  requi- 
site. It  is  a  good  rule  to  sow  again  when  the 
former  sowing  is  breaking  through  the  surface. 

ZHU, — Thin  the  plants  to  a  few  inches 
apart ;  the  seeds  are  medicinal,  and  also  used 
in  pickles. 

Fennel. — If  the  soil  about  the  old  plants 
has  been  undisturbed  it  will  probably  be 
covered  with  seedling  plants,  a  few  of  which 
may  be  transplanted  at  ten  inches  apart 

Finochio. — Sow  the  first  week  in  an  open 
situation,  in  a  light  moist  and  rich  soil,  in  deep 
drills  ;  it  is  not  transplanted,  but  thinned  in 
the  drill  to  eight  inches  or  so,  and  a  little  soil 
laid  up  around  each  plant. 

&arZt(;.-^Keep  the  plants  clear  of  weeds,  and 
do  not  suffer  their  growth  to  be  disturbed.  The 
soil  should  be  cleared  from  the  base  of  the  stems. ' 

Kidney  Beans. — Next  month  will  do  to 
plant  these ;  in  the  mean  time  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  by  working  it  well ;  a 
light,  rich,  and  dry  soil  is  suitable.  Sow  a 
boxfuU  thickly  now,  sHghtly  cover  them  and 
set  them  in  heat ;  these  can  be  planted  out  by 
the  middle  of  May. 

Leehs  are  ready  to  plant  out  when  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high.  Choose  a  deep  and 
rich  soil  for  them,  or  make  it  so  if  not 
already  ;  when  planted  they  do  not  require  to 
be  firmed,  only  allow  a  little  soil  to  fall  into 
the  hole  with  the  plants,  and  leave  them. 
Plant  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  ten 
inches  in  the  row.  Sow  a  secondary  crop  for 
a  late  supply. 

Lettuces. — Sow  every  three  weeks  now, 
and  make  two  plantings  from  each  sowing  ; 
plant  them  a  foot  apart  in  a  warm  rich  sandy 
soil. 

Lave  Apples. — Pot  off  those  sown  last  month 
into  six-inch  pots,  two  in  a  pot,  and  keep 
under  glass  until  the  middle  of  May. 

Marjoram. — Thin  and  transplant,  say  to 
ten  inches  apart ;  it  may  stiU  be  sown  on  a 
warm  border. 

Marygold. — Sow  in  the  first  week  in  any 
light  soil,  and  thin  out  to  ten  inchea  apart ; 
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this  18  esteemed  by  manj  for  cuKnary  pur- 
pose?. 

Nasturtium  (Indian  Cress),  —  Sow  any 
time  this  month,  either  in  driUs  or  ptttohn,  io 
almost  any  soiL  Thej  can  be  made  useful  as 
aaereeft,  pladng  stakes  for  them  to  climb  over. 

Onions, — Hoe  when  they  are  above  ground ; 
Aey  may  yet  be  sown  with  success  ;  either  roll 
or  trample  in  the  seed.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  for  pickling  ;  any  sort  will  do  ;  sow  by 
the  aide  of  a  wall,  and  the  thicker  the  better  ; 
they  must  not  be  thinned.  Transplant  the 
aotamn-sown  crops. 

Parsley. — Thin  oat  to  six  inches  apart ; 
it  may  be  transplanted,  and  if  the  crop  is 
scanty  so  increased  ;  the  most  curled  plants 
should  be  selected. 

Parsnips  must  be  thinned  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart ;  keep  the  soil  stirred  among 
thenu 

Peas, — For  late  crops,  the  marrows,  the 
blue  Prussian,  and  Auvergne  are  well  adapted ; 
as  a  general  rule,  the  best  time  to  sow  the 
succession- crops  is  when  the  others  are  just 
through  the  ground.  Top  all  the  sorts  when 
one  foot  high,  and  again  when  three  feet  or 
so  ;  attend  to  staking  in  time,  adapting  the 
length  of  the  stakes  to  the  sorts.  If  dry 
weather  prevails  give  thorough  waterings, 
and  put  a  little  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
water — about  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

Potatoes  may  still  be  planted  ;  avoid  cut- 
ting the  sets  and  planting  them  deep  ;  do  not 
use  rank  manure.  Hoe  and  keep  the  soil 
open  among  advancing  crops,  and  give  them 
space.  Seedlings  may  be  raised,  either  with 
or  without  heat ;  many  plants  may  be  gathered 
where  the  last  year's  haulm  was  left  to  rot ; 
plant  them  at  the  usual  distance ;  though 
large  potatoes  are  not  got  the  first  year,  an 
excellent  crop  of  new  sorts  will  be  had  the 
second. 

Purslane, — Sow  now  if  not  done  last  month : 
thin  out  to  six  inches  apart. 

Radiskes. — Sow  again  this  month  ;  monthly 
sowings  will  be  sufficient  if  the  place  is  moist 
where  they  are  grown. 

Hampion. — This  being  chiefly  valuable  in 
winter,  the  sowing  may  be  deferred  until 
August ;  dear  the  ground  where  it  has  been 
growing,  as  soon  as  it  is  disused. 

Shubarb. — A  rich  soil  is  indispensable  for 
this  crop  ;  seed  may  now  be  sown  with  suc- 
eess  ;  the  stalks  are  ready  for  use  when  the 
leaves  are  half  expanded. 

Rosemary  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but 
it  strikes  readily  from  slips^  inserted  in  sandy 

soil  DOW. 

.  Sage  will  strike  readily  now  from  cuttings; 
eboose  the  young  slips ;  it  is  abo  increased 
With  facility  by  layers. 


Savory, — ^^The  main  sowing  may  be  made 
by  the  middle  of  the  month,  upon  a  light 
warm  border. 

Savoys, — Sow  the  principal  crop  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  ;  plant  out  a  few  at  the- 
end  of  the  month  ;  if  ground  is  scarce,  they* 
may  be  planted  between  beans  or  even  early 
cauliflowers,  but  an  open  rich  spot  is  pre- 
ferable. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera, — The  main  sowing 
may  be  made  the  first  week,  or  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month  ;  if  they  come  up  in 
clusters,  thin  them  early;  sow  shallow  and  in- 
drills,  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Sea-hale  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  is 
preferable  to  slips  or  pieces  of  the  root ;  sow 
rather  thin,  and  cover  about  two  inches  ;  as 
soon  as  up,  thin  to  a  few  inches  apart ;  if  the 
young  plants  are  properly  attended  to,  and 
watered  with  liquid  manure,  they  will  do  to 
force  next  season. 

Scurvy  Grass, — Sow  or  divide  the  roots ' 
now,  and  give  it  a  light  and  moist  soil. 

Skirret,  —  Sow  in  the  second  week,  in 
shallow  drills  a  foot  apart. 

Spinach,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
often  sown  between  the  rows  of  peas,  and  the 
coolness  of  this  Situation  is  in  its  favour. 
Still,  if  ground  can  be  got,  this  and  all  crops 
are  better  grown  by  themselves.  Thin  to 
four  or  six  inches,  and  sow  monthly. 

Tansy  is  easily  raised  either  from  seeds  or  ' 
by  division  of  the  roots  ;   any  Common   soil 
suits  it,  and  a  few  plants  will  probably  meet 
the  demand. 

Tarragon, — Divide  the  roots,  and  make 
the  most  of  it,  as  it  is  frequently  required  for 
forcing.  It  is  easily  struck  by  cuttings  in  the 
summer  months. 

Turnips, — Sow  again  early  ;  thin  by  the 
hoe  to  five  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  hare 
formed  their  rough  leaves.  At  the  appear- 
ance of  ^y  sprinkle  the  whole  with  soot,  lime, 
or  wood  ashes  ;  shelter  them  a  little  by  laying 
a  few  branches  over  ihem  when  brairding. 

Vegetable  Marrow, — Sow  in  a  frame  or' 
under  fli  hand-glass  about  the  20th,  and  at 
the  appearance  of  the  rough  leaf  pot  them  a$  ' 
cucumbers,  and  treat  similarly. 

Water  Cress, — This  most  popular  of  salads 
may  be  simply  grown  either  in  streams  or 
pools,  or  without  either,  thus: — form  four  feet 
beds  of  strong  loam,  in  a  moist  situation, 
plant  about  six  inches  apart,  and  keep  in  a  * 
moist  state  in  summer  by  watering,  and  suc- 
cess is  certain.  Irrigation  is  commendably 
resorted  to,  whefe  quantities  are  grown.  ^ 

Winter  or  Nomiandy  Cress, — Sow  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  thin  out  to  three  inches. 

TTormwoVw?.— Propagate  by  slips  put  in  ar 
sandy  soil ;  and  plant  out  in  a  rich  earth  ;  a 
few  plants  will  now  meet  the  demand.  ■  • 
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OenercU  Directions. — ^Disbudding,  thinDiBg 
the  fruil  aad  blossoma,  protectiag,  grafting  ; 
and  also  enttingdown  and  grafting  the  inferior 
sorts ;  hoeing,  and  gathering,  or  destroying 
of  caterpiUan^  most  all  be  attended  to,  and 
will  form  the  leading  features  of  management 
4uring  this  month. 

Aimondt, — Protection  maj  still  be  required 
in  a  few  situations;  the  quantity  of  fruit  and 
the  shoots  4eft  should  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  state  of  the  trees. 

Apples.-^  In .  exposed  places  protect  the 
l^lossom  of  the  finer  sorts.  Look  sharply  for 
insects  ;  wash  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water 
those  infested,  or  likely  to  be  so,  with  the 
American  blight ;  for  the  green  fly  syringe 
with  tobaoeo  water  ;  for  caterpillars  resort  to 
hand  pieking,  dredging  with  the  powder  of 
white  heUebore,  or  syringing  with  a  decoction 
«f  its  roots  ;  do  the  wh<de  promptly,  and  per- 
severe until  the  means  are  found  effectuaL 

Apricots. — Again  disbud  and  thin,  both 
the  shoots  and  fruit-;  it  may  be  necessary  to 
annaii  where  any  branches  or  fruit  axe 
cramped;  two  fruits  to  every  square  foot  is  a 
£air  crop  for  a  healthful  tree. 

Cherriss.'^The  green  fly  must  be  arrested 
learly  by  fumigating  or  syringing,  and  dusting 
the  leaves  when  wet  with  Scotch  snuff;  thin 
the  shoots  and  fruit  moderately. 

Currants.~wln  addition  to  the  other  ij&odes 
«f  killiiig  the  aphides,  syrin^ng  with  soot 
and  lime-water  is  a  good  method ;  have  the 
ground  neatlv  hoed  aQiong;tbe  trees,  and  if 
ftear  the  border  abo  raked. 

i'V^.—Lose  not  a  moment  if  t^ese  are  not 
nailed;  those  shoots  which  are  most  .forward, 
may  be  thinned  moderately. 

6^ooiAtfrri6».^^|Iave  the  ground  neatly  hoed ; 
the  caterpillar  must  be  scrupulously  watched  ; 
in  addition  to  the  other  remedies  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  dusting  the  powder  of  white 
hellebore  root  on  the  foliage  when  wet,  or 
^jrringing  with  a  deopction  of  the  same. 

filberts.'^Ke^]^  thoroughly  clean,  and  rub 
off  a  few  of  theiPfiisplaced  early  shoots. 

'  MtUberries.—^rom  their  lateness  in  pro- 
ducing foliage,  they  may  still  be  transplanted; 
choose  a  spat  where  they  will  be  surrounded 
with  green  velvety  turf>  on  which,  if  the 
fruit  &lts,  it  will  sustain  no  injury.  They 
are  tlso  ornamental  trees. 

NecturineL  —  Proceed  wHb  the  gradual 
tllinniag  of  wood  M>4  blossoms,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  montfai,  of  the  frtiit  also.;  two 
fruits  to  a  square  foot  is  a  fl^ir  .<^rop,  for  a 
tree  in  ordinary  vigour ;  allow  more  if  the 
tfee  is  luxivrlant,  apd.less  if  sickly. 

PeacAat.  -r-  The  .coverings  of  most  wall 
Ixees  WAj  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the 


month,  but  this  depends  on  the  weather,  and 
state  of  the  trees;  disbud  and  thin  the  super- 
abundant crop.  A  slight  fire  may  be  desi- 
rable where  flued  walls  are  at  command,  and 
if  so,  keep  on  the  external  cover.  Mulching 
transplanted  trees  may  also  be  requisite,  if 
Uie  weather  is  dry  and  searching  winds  pre- 
vail ;  syringe  in  Uie  morning,  when  the  fruit 
is  set,  with  clear  soot  and  tobacco  water. 

Pears. — The  protecting  of  the  early  bloa- 
soms  of  the  fine  sorts  in  severe  weather  may 
still  be  attended  to ;  and  as  pears  have  often 
bad  roots,  those  trees  lately  planted  may  be 
watered  and  mulched  with  advantage^  All 
forerigbt  and  redundant  shoots  must  be  rubbed 
off  at  their  first  appearance;  and  so  also  with 
an  overcrop  of  fruit 

Pluvts. — Crops  are  oflen  lost  from  an  over 
abundant  blossom  being  allowed  to  expand  ; 
the  remedy  of  duly  thinning  may  be  yet  par- 
tially applied  with  effect ;  make  provision  to 
lay  in  young  wood. 

Raspberries^ — Hoe  de^ly  amongst  them  j 
some  of  the  early  suckers  may  be  removed. 

Strawberries.  —  Have  these  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  the  runners  begin  to  spreieul ; 
but  where  a  stock  of  young  plants  is  not 
required,  it  is  better  not  to  idlow  runners  to 
remain ;  water  if  dry,  also  mulch. 

Fines. — ^Little  can  be  done  here ;  a  syring- 
ing might  be  given  in  the  mornings,  to  assist, 
the  breaking  of  the  buds ;  defer  the  thinning 
until  next  month. 

THE   FOROCVG  QARDBW. 

Oeneral  Directions. — With  the  advancing 
season,  increased  and  unceasing  vigilance  is 
necessary.  The  same  principles  which  en- 
sured success  early,  will  do  the  same  later  in 
the  season,  with  this  difference,  that  the  arti'- 
Jicifll  means  of  attaining  certain  ends  are  sup- 
planted by  natural  ones,  which  are  more  sure 
and  simple.  The  progress  of  vegetation  and 
iuQrease  of  evaporation  will  render  additional 
waterings  necessary;  and  the  sap  which  is 
now  circulating  rapidly,  and  finding  new 
channels,  will  have  to  be  conducted,  without 
waste,  to  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit,  and 
building  up  of  the  plant,  by  pruning  and 
regulating.;  no  email  skill  and  attention  ia 
necessary  to  maintain  this  ia  free  and  con- 
stant play,  allowing  at  no  time  any  cause  to 
come  into  operation  to  produce  either  a 
stagnancy,  or  an  over  luxuriance.  Avoid 
extremes  of  cold,  heat,  or  food-giving,  and  all 
sudden  variations. 

Asparagus. — Temperature,  60  to  65  d^rees 
by  day,  and  65  degrees  at  night.  Use  every 
shoot,  and  if  the  bed  is  in  a  good  states  no 
additional  one  is  necessary. 

Cherries. — Temperature,  from  55  to  70 
degrees   by  day,   and  50  to  55  degrees   at. 
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nigiit.  Sjringe  gently  every  morning ;  re- 
move all  foreright  and  crade  shoots ;  tie  in 
neatlj  those  which  remain,  if  the  trees  are 
trained :  moisture  mast  be  gradually  with* 
held,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  coloor,  and 
more  air  must  then  be  given. 

Cucumbers. — Temperature,  75  to  85  de* 
grees  by  day,  and  60  to  70  degrees  at  night 
Syringe  thoee  in  stoves  daily  ;  those  in  pits 
and  frames  not  so  often,  and  idways  in  the 
mornings ;  look  over  all  every  day,  and  stop 
and  thin  ;  reserve  and  impregnate  one  or  two 
good  fruits  for  seed  ;  attend  to  early  sbatting 
up;  x>ot  off  those  for  out-door  ridges,  and  sow 
a  few  more. 

F^gS' — Tempersture,  66  to  70  degiees  by 
diy,  and  55  to  60  degrees  at  n%ht.  Con- 
tinae  to  disbud  ;  top  the  yowig  shoots  at 
about  six  inches  long  ;  maintain  a  very  moist 


ing  their  fruit  might  be  removed  to  the  stove  ; 
withholdii^  water  partially  at  the  roots  will 
partly  answer  the  same  end. 

Kidney  Beans. — Temperature,  70  to  75 
degrees  by  day,  and  60  degrees  at  night 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  syringe 
daily  ;  water  twice  a  week  with  clear  liquid 
manure ;  cease  sawing  this  month  for  forcing ; 
air  freely. 

Melons. — Temperature,  80  degrees  by  day, 
70  degrees  by  night  Look  over  the  plants 
nearly  every  day,  and  watch  the  iowera  open* 
ing  to  impregnate  them;  below  each  young 
hvat,  piaoe  a  piece  of  slate,  and  keep  the  lateral 
shoots  thin,  stopping  the  fruiting  ones  at  two 
joints  above  the  fruit;  da  not  shade,  nor 
water  them  over  head,  except  in  very  scorch- 
ing weather ;  liquid  manure  can  be  applied 
DOW,  with  good  results*  Sucoessional  plant-^ 
lags  and  sowinga  must  be  regulated  according 
to  tbe  convenience  and  demand;  now  is  an 
^EOpQent  time  for  both. 

3£uehrooms. — Temperature,  from  56  to  60 
degrees.  By  placing  a  little  spawn  in  the 
dnng  of  m^n  and  cucumber  beds  juat  before 
UnaBj  earthing  up,  very  superior  cvops  may 
be  raised,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  is 
made  oi  other  accommodation  ;  no  fire  heat 
most  now  be  given ;  admit  air  when  re- 
^^aaredy  and  keep  the  house  daric. 

Jtfmeas. — Temperature,  80  degrees  by  day, 
and  70  degrees  at  night,  5  degrees  either 
way  will  not  injure  them.  Water  profusely 
with  liquid  manure ;  have  an  atmosphere 
aearlj  «t  the  point  of  saturation.  Give  the 
advancing  suckers  a  lafge  shift  into  rich  loamy 
aoO. 

Nectarines^ — ^Temperature,  75  to  80  de- 
grees by  day,  and  from  55  to  60  degrees  at 
Bijght  Hjrringe  in  the  mornings  or  very  early 
b  tbe  sftemoon.  Cut  oat  all  rank  and  luxu- 
riant shoot%  and  nip  off  all  laterals  except 


where  required  to  fill  up  ;  tie  the  whole  neatly 
in,  and  where  thicker  than  six  inches  between, 
thin  them  to  that  distance*  The  fruit,  too, 
should  be  finally  thinned  to  about  two  to  a 
square  foot,  and  more  if  a  vigorous  tree. 

Oranges  should  scarcely  be  forced,  yet 
when  in  a  growing  state  they  luxuriate  in  a 
heat  of  from  60  to  70  degrees  by  day,  and  55 
degreei  at  night  The  most  handacnne  form 
of  these  plants  is  as  standards,  with  a  deas 
stem  and  w^l  balanced  head;  prune  with 
that  in  view.  If  poor  loamy  soil  has  been 
used,  water  with  liquid  manure  ;  syringe  and 
keep  a  moist  atmosphere. 

/'aocAef.^-Temperature,  75  degrees  by 
day,  and  about  66  degrees  at  night  Thin 
out  the  shoots  so  as  to  have  enough  to  tie  im 
at  six  inches  apart  ;  do  not  think  of  divesting 
the  plants  of   any  of  their  leaves..      Give 


atmosphere ;  any  which  show  signs  of  ripen-    morning  or  early  afternoon  syringings,  and 


finally  thin  the  fruit  A  thorough  watering- 
at  the  roots  is  occasionally  necessary  ;  ana 
apply  with  it  a  litUe  clear  liquid  manure* 
If  spider  or  mildew  appear,  washing  the  pipes 
tut  fiues  when  cool  with  a  little  sulphur  vivun^ 
is  a  remedy. 

Pine  Apples, — Temperature  from  70  to  85 
degrees  by  day,  and  65  to  70d^grees  at  night ; 
the  bottom  heat  about  90  degrees.  Keep  the 
succession  plants  somewhat  cooler,,  and  give 
all  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  air  every  day.  Shift 
those  not  already  done,  and  renew  the  heat- 
ing material,  if  tliere  is  no  tank  ;  use  a 
roughish  soil  of  turfy  loam  and  peat»  equal 
parts.  Plant  a  few  out  on  the  Hamiltonia* 
system. 

Strawberties, — Temperature,  70  degrees 
by  d)Ry  ;  60  degrees  at  night.,  li^p  them 
near  the  light ;  water  profusely  aU  which  are 
not  yet  ripening ;  superphosphate  of  lime 
may  now  be  given  with  good  enWt,  or  liquid 
from  the  stable-yard  diluted,  wilL  do  as  well. 
Tie  out  the  flower  stalks,  and  withhold  water 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  colour  ;  divest  them 
of  all  runners  as  they  appear,  and  bring  on  the 
suecessioaal  stock,  as  was  done  with  the  first 
crops. 

Vinery. — Tempeiature,  7<>  to  80  degrees 
by  day,  and  from  65  to  70  degrees  at  night 
Withhold  moisture  when  the  vines  are  hk 
flower  ;  thin  and  tie  out  as  early  as  practica- 
ble. The  early  house  should  be  showing 
signs  of  ripening,,  when  water  must  be  gra- 
dually withheld,  and  give  more  air  when  mild. 
Keep  stopping  the  laterals,  but  aUow  none  of 
the  other  leaves  to  be  taken  off..  Those  in 
pots  should  be  kept  in  a  light  situation,  and 
watered  freely  until  they  begin  to  colour. 
Keep  shiAing  those  raised  from  eyes  as  they 
fill  the  pots,  and  prevent  all  from  being  sul^ 
mitted  at  any  time  to  any  sudden  changes 
which  are  sure  to  result  in  bad  consequences. 
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THE    FLOWER   GABDEN  AND   SHRUBBERY. 

Sow  annuals  by  way  of  succession — a  little 
of  everything  worth  growing,  but  give  due 
prominence  to  those  acknowledged  to  be 
superior  and  suitable,  for  whilst  variety  is 
desirable,  it  is  quality  and  not  quantity  which 
satisfies  most. 

Plant  and  Trantplanty  both  hardy  and 
fender  annuals  ;  also  biennials  and  perennials 
generally ;  attend  to  these  latter  promptly. 

Oeneral  Directions. — Have  the  soil  tho- 
roughly prepared  to  receive  the  seeds  and 
plants,  by  being  well  wrought,  whether  it  be 
rich  or  poor ;  if  it  be  in  either  of  these  ex- 
treme conditions,  try  and  modify  it  imme- 
diately. The  lawns  must  be  swept  and  rolled, 
and  if  worms  and  moss  are  found  to  prevail, 
lime-water  and  soot  will  counteract  both. 
The  rake  as  well  as  the  hoe  will  now  be  re- 
quired, yet  too  great  a  fineness  of  soil  on  the 
top  is  objectionable,  and  must  be  avoided. 
Choose  if  possible  showery  and  cloudy  weather 
for  planting,  or  meet  the  case  by  watering  and 
fading.  Be  still  afraid  of  frosts  injuring 
the  tender  growth  of  such  plnnts  as  start 
early. 

Slugs  are  effectually  destroyed  with  quick 
lime  ;  they  may  also  be  decoyed  by  handfuls 
6f  fresh  grains  from  the  brewery,  or  what  is 
perhaps  as  good,  a  little  bran  placed  below  an 
inverted  fiower-pot,  raised  enough  to  allow  an 
easy  entrance. 

Alpines. — Increase  the  supplies  of  water. 
Plant  out  what  can  be  spared  in  romantic 
spots,  but  keep  duplicates  of  the  better  sorts 
in  pots. 

Anemones.-^^^  early  on  a  loamy  soil  of 
medium  texture  and  richness ;  separate  the 
seed  by  mixing  with  silver  sand  ;  sow  thin, 
and  cover  slightly,  and  sliade  if  the  sun  is 
scorching.  The  autumn-planted  old  plants 
wiU  be  in  splendour  ;  from  the  fine  sorts  take 
away  all  the  weak  and  imperfect  flowers,  and 
water  liberally  in  dry  weather. 

Annuals^ — Harden  off  "and  plant  out  those 
of  the  hardy  kinds  kept  in  frames,  and  sow 
again  early.  The  half-hardy  kinds  must  be 
shifted  and  put  out  by  the  end  of  the  month 
in  a  good  situation;  preserve  the  best  to 
flower  in  pots.  Those  transplanted  protect 
by  inverted  pots,  or  fir  or  other  boughs,  from 
wind,  cold,  and  sun«  To  keep  off  vermin 
strew  quick-lime  around  them. 

Auriculas. — Give  additional  water  to  those 
in  bloom  ;  abo  shade  more.  As  the  prize  sorts 
require  constant  attention  and  operating  upon, 
erect  a  stage  or  bench  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
on  which  to  place  the  plants  under  hand- 
glasses, raised  upon  pots  or  bricks  six  inches 
high  ;  over  the  whole  make  as  it  were  a  tent 
of  transparent  cloth  :  reduce  the  pips  to  seven  | 


of  the  most  equal  and  promising  ;  adjust  them 
by  tucking  in  small  pieces  of  moss  or  wad- 
ding ;  preserve  uninjured  the  powder  of  the 
favourite  kinds.  Protect  against  cold,  and 
cutting  winds,  night  and  day. 

Carnations. — Pot  now,  in  eight,  nine,  or 
eleven  inch  pots  ;  give  thorough  drainage, 
and  put  some  turfy  soil  above  the  crocks  ; 
attend  to  filling  the  interstices  between  the 
ball  and  the  pot ;  water  gently,  and  place  in 
a  sheltered  spot  or  on  stages.  Plant  oiit  the 
worst  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  one  between. 

Clematis  and  Deciduous  Climbers  will  be 
benefited  by  going  over  them,  and  thinning 
the  shoots  as  with  fruit  trees  ;  tie  and  nail  in 
as  required. 

Crocus. — ^At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
leaves  may  be  tied  up  in  knots  out  of  the  way 
of  other  plants,  until  well  ripened  ;  mean- 
while the  ground  can  be  sown  or  planted. 

Dahlias. — Proceed  with  shifting  and  pro- 
pagating. The  striped  sorts  are  beautiful  for 
the  borders  ;  a  few  may  be  planted  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  good  situations  ;  they  delight 
in  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  Give 
plenty  of  air  to  those  in  frames,  but  close 
them  at  night 

Fuchsias. — Remove  the  coverings  by  de- 
grees ;  thin  out  the  shoots,  and  in  most  cases 
train  them  with  one  leading  stem. 

Hyacinths. — Slightly  protect  early  in  the 
month  ;  the  fine  sorts  are  worthy  of  a  tent 
over  them. 

Molly hochs — Plant  them  in  masses  or  singly 
in  rich  soil ;  a  circular  figure  filled  with  them 
is  admirable. 

Jasmines,  Honeysuckles^  &c. — Thin  out 
the  shoots,  before  they  require  to  be  nailed, 
or  tied,  and  attend  to  that  when  necessary. 

Laurels,  LaurustinuSy  &c. — Cut  out  all 
shoots  destroyed  by  the  frost ;  the  head  of 
the  bush  should  be  well  balanced  ;  this  should 
be  done  immediately. 

Lobelias  are  all  worthy  of  attention.     L, 

ftdgens  and  splendens  should  be  separated  and 

potted  afresh  into  light  soil,  and  placed  in  a 

hot-bed  for  a  few  weeks ;  prepare  a  place  for 

them  by  deep  digging  and  richly  dunging. 

Mignonette, — That  kept  in  pots  may  be 
planted  out  the  middle  of  the  month,  to  give 
immediate  effect ;  thin  out  the  early  sowings. 

MhnuluSy  (Musk  plant,  &c.) — These  plants 
are  all  easily  grown,  and  beautiful  either  as 
single  plants  or  in  masses.  The  musk -plant 
forms  an  excellent  summer  bordering,  and  will 
succeed  in  a  shady  place. 

Paneies. — Form  new  beds,  both  of  seedlings 
and  standard  varieties  ;  plant  the  old  plantain 
masses  in  the  borders  ;  sow  seeds,  and  forward 
in  heat.  Propagate  the  fine  sorts  ;  the  young 
suckers  from  the  roots  strike  very  well  in 
gentle  heal^  also  under  a  hand-glass,  or  even 
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irithoDt  any  covering  at  all,  if  put  in  a  cool 
shadj  place. 

Picotees, — Treat  in  every  way  as  carnations. 

Pinks  may  still  be  got  in  ;  cow-dung,  leaf- 
mould,  and  loam,  in  equal  parts  with  sand, 
form  an  excellent  compost ;  strong  manures, 
as  bullocks'  blood,  can  be  used  with  advantage. 
The  blanks  in  the  beds  must  be  filled  up,  and 
all  the  plants  must  have  a  proper  covering  of 
soil  at  the  roots. 

Polyanthus,  Cowslip^  8ec. — These  do  best 
planted  out,  and  can  be  lifted  at  any  time  ; 
strew  the  ground  around  them  with  quick 
lime.    Sow  seeds  on  any  spare  piece  of  ground. 

Primroses, — The  rich  double  purple  and 
white  varieties,  which  are  in  bloom,  may  be 
taken  to  the  greenhouse.  Plant  and  sow  the 
commoner  kinds  in  abundance  wherever  there 
is  a  shady  bank ;  also  by  the  walks  in  woods 
and  shrubberies. 

Manunculus. — Stir  up  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  draw  out  every  we^d  ;  slight  pro- 
tection may  be  still  required. 

Roses, — ^Mark  the  appearance  and  progress 
of  the  opening  buds  ;  if  the  grubs  have  been 
amongst  them  pick  them  off  assiduously. 
Those  which  are  unpruned  cut  back  to  two 
eyes,  to  prolong  the  season  of  blooming. 
'^  Stocks, — Many  may  be  planted  out,  and 
others  brought  on  to  follow  them.  German 
stocks  sown  now  will  bloom  fine  in  autumn ; 
the  soil  must  be  rich  and  well  worked. 

Tulips, — Stir  (early)  the  soil  to  about  four 
inches  in  depth,  and  guard«crupulously  against 
frost  and  sharp  winds  ;  cover  every  night. 

Violets, — Strew  over  and  about  the  old 
plants  with  fresh  soil;  to  encourage  runners, 
from  which  young  plants  will  issue  ;  they  can 
be  transplanted  when  well  rooted. 

WmDOW  GAKBSNING. 

Oeneral  Directiofis. — ^Be  not  over  kind  : 
the  plants  must  have  a  good  deal  of  air  to 
secure  health  and  sturdlness  of  growth ;  they  will 
be  improved  by  being  set  outside  on  fine  days, 
and  taken  in  in  the  afternoon.  Syringe  them 
in  the  mornings.  Shift  immediately  into  larger 
pots,  if  not  done  last  month  ;  or^  if  wanted  to 
flower  early,  they  should  be  stinted  in,  the 
small  pots,  and  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
Keep  down  aphides  by  syringing  with  tobacco 
water. 

JBegonias  should  be  kept  rather  warm; 
shift  into  larger  pots  when  the  roots  touch 
the  sides  ;   increase  the  supply  of  water  and 

light. 

Cacti,  if  kept  moderately  warm,  will  flower 

well ;  do  not  give  much  water. 

Calceolari€U  must  be  kept  clean,  and  neatly 

staked  np ;  tie  loosely,  and  allow  the  sticks  to 

remain  at  the  length  to  which  the  stems  will 

probably  reach. 


Camellias. — Continue  to  shift  as  soon  as 
they  pass  out  of  bloom,  and  keep  them  rather 
close  and  warm ;  old  bare  plants  can  be  cut 
back,  as  they  shoot  out  freely. 

Cinerarias, — Shade  from  the  sun  when  in 
flower ;  give  plenty  of  air ;  when  the  flowers 
are  past,  cut  back  the  plants,  and  put  them  in 
a  cool  place,  from  which  they  may  be  planted 
out  next  month,  or  potted  anew. 

Cyclamens. — After  growing  a  little  when 
they  have  done  blooming,  allow  them  gradually 
to  become  dry,  but  at  no  time  thoroughly  so. 

JEvergreens. — ^Pot  afresh,  if  not  done,  and 
place  in  an  open  though  not  a  conspicuous 
situation,  to  make  good  growth  for  next 
season. 

Oeraniums- — Give  a  little  liquid  manure, 
if  the  pots  are  fllled  with  roots  and  sending 
up  flower  buds  ;  air  freely,  and  shade  those  in 
bloom. 

Hyacinths. — Those  in  flower  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  when  past,  many  of 
the  late  bulbs  may  be  planted  out  in  a  good 
situation,  and  will  do  for  ^xe  flower  garden 
next  autumn. 

Mimulus  (Musk  plant),  will*  suit  admirably 
for  the  window,  either*  in  boxes  or  pots  ;  it 
prefers  a  rich  loamy  soil,,  and  to  be  kept 
watered  when  growing. 

Myrtles,  Oranges,  &c. — Give  plenty  of 
light  and  air  ;  if  they  are  growing  rapidly  the 
water  must  be  increased ;  syringe  and  sponge 
the  leaves  often. 

Roses, — Keep    cool    and  free    of   insects 
Those  which  are  required  to  form  hirge  plants 
may  be  agaia  shifted,  and  all  the  flower-buds 
taken  off. 

Primula  sinensis  (Chinese  Primrose.) — 
Place.those  of  the  double  varieties  raised  from 
cuttings  near  the  glass,  and  keep  them  cool ; 
preserve  the  good  varieties  only  for  seed  ;  a 
few  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Wardian  Cases. — Many  annuals,  as  the 
thunbergias,  sensitive  plant,  itfi.,  if  properly 
treated,  will  be  ready  to  be  introduced  ;  see 
that  they  are  perfectly  free  of  insects..  The 
creepers  must  have  wire  supports  for  their 
branches.  In  addition  to  other  suitable  plants 
previously  named,  may  be  mentioned  the 
aloes,  apitsras,  haworthias,  &c.,  in  small:  pots. 
Attend  to  having  all  the  plants  in  a  growing 
condition  before  being  put  in;,  it  is.  easier  to 
keep  a  healthful  case  of  plants  than  to  make 
one. 

PITS   AND  PRAHES. 

Oeneral  Directions, — This  is  a  particularly 
busy  month  in  this  department  Put  up  new 
beds,  of  fermenting  material,  and  have  it  well 
sweetened  previously :  give  additional  linings 
to  those  where  the  heat  is  declining  ;  some 
prefer  having  the  frame  raised  on  branches  or 
faggot  wood,  and  supplying  all  the  heat  by 
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linings.  Have  a  good  store  of  soils,  crocks, 
and  pots,  under  cover  and  ready  for  use.  Sow, 
propagp^te^  pot,  harden  off,  &c.,  and  do  all  with 
spirit. 

'Annuals, — The  main  sowings  of  tender 
annuals,  such  as  cockscombs,  amaranths,  egg 
plants,  balsams,  &c.,  should  be  made ;  pot  off 
the  early  sowings;  shift  into  larger  pots  as 
soon  as  the  roots  touch  the  side  of  the  pot 
The  cockscombs  are  an  ezeeptiou  to  this  rule; 
they  must  be  kept  in  small  pots  until  they 
show  the  comb,  then  shifted,  and  grown  on  in 
strong  heat 

Half-hardy  PlaniSy  as  verbenas,  fuchsias, 
pelargoniums,  &c.,  may  still  be  propagated, 
but  the  sooner  the  better.  Pot  off  the  rooted 
cuttings,  and  keep  close  and  warm  for  a  few 
days ;  harden  off  those  further  advanced,  and 
have  them  ready  to  plant  out  next  month. 

Hardy  Perennials.  —  Plant  out  without 
delay,  and  give  thorough  waterings  after 
planting. 

Forcing  Pit. — ^Always  keep  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  remove  the  plants  into  a  cooler  house,  as 
they  are  almost  sure  to  flag,  if  not  removed 
before  they  expand.  Beware  of  watering  with 
cold  water*  Attend  to  the  raising  of  a  suc- 
cessions! stock  of  plants  for  forcing.  Mark 
the  sorts  of  geraniums,  &c,  that  do  best  in 
beat,  and  propagate  accordingly. 

VHE   GREEXHOVSB. 

Temperature. — From  4.5  Xo  56  degrees  by 
day,  and  35  to  45  degrees  by  nighty  allowing 
5  degrees  more  when  sunny. 

Ventilation, — Air  still  more  freely  both  at 
top  and  below,  but  the  sharp  cold  draughts 
must  be  avoided. 

Watering. — Occasional  syringings  in  the 
mornings  may  be  given,  and  the  passages  and 
stages  must  be  kept  damp.  The  plants  must 
be  watered  more  liberally  as  well  as  more 
frequently. 

Potting, — Continue  to  pot  the  various  kinds 
of  plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower  ;  and  where 
they  do  not  bloom  just  yet,  and  are  likely  to 
require  a  shift  it  had  better  be  done  at  once, 
if  not  attended  to.  There  are  always  some  plants 
that  require  shifting;  and  the  soft-wooded 
things  and  annuals  must  be  kept  growing,  and 
the  roots  never  allowed  to  get  matted  until 
they  are  in  tlieir  flowering  pots. 

Aloes^  and  succulents  generally,  will  require 
an  increase  of  water,  and  should  be  shifted,  if 
liot  already  done  ;  thorough  drainage  and  a 
good  fresh  turfy  loam,  with  lime  rubbish,  suits 
them. 

Agaves,  and  large  succulents,  should  be 
watered  well,  but  not  often ;  they  should  be 
set  out  on  the  lawn  next  month;  sponge  over 
the  leaves  if  dirty. 


AUffwnerias  require  plenty  of  ur  and  water, 
and  continual  attention,  to  see  that  no  insects 
attack  them. 

Amaryllis. — Place  these  in  heat  suooes- 
sionally,  and  put  them  in  a  cool  house  when 
about  to  flower. 

Annuals.  —  Keep  these  growing  without 
allowing  them  to  become  drawn :  all  are  the 
better  for  a  gentle  heat,  but  keep  them  near 
the  glass,  and  air  daily  ;  stake  them,  set  them 
thin,  and  have  them  perfectly  dry  before  the 
forenoon  sun  strikes  them. 

AzaJeas» — Place  in  a  cool  situation,  except 
a  few  which  may  be  required  early.  The 
forced  sorts  (North  American),  may  be  planted 
out  in  peat  soil,  to  be  again  ready  in  autumn 
for  potting.'  The  Indian  sorts,  after  shifUng^ 
must  be  put  in  heat,  and  kept  growing. 

Calceolarias.  —  Fumigate  often,  but  not 
strongly ;  give  all  possible  light  and  air  ;  also 
^take  and  tie  them  up  neatly,  but  do  not  cramp 
them  with  the  ties.  The  first  stakes  should 
be  so  long  that  the  plants  may  not  require 
others. 

Camellias. — Water  well,  but  do  not  saturate 
the  soil :  keep  those  which  were  shifted  close 
and  warm ;  all  the  others  require  light  and  air 
profusely. '  They  require  a  moist  atmosphere 
to  flower  perfectly. 

Cape  Bulbs,  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.^  will, 
many  of  them,  be  in  flower,  and  will  re- 
quire a  cool  place  and  sliade:  nearly  all  do 
well  in  cold  frames,  with  fresh  air  made  to  play 
in  amongst  them,  daily,  and  nightly,  too^  in 
some  cases. 

CepAoZo^ti^^UtcuZar/^  (New  Holland  pitcher 
plant). — If  the  house  is  very  airy  this  must 
have  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass  over  it ;  it 
grows  in  the  west  of  England  out  of  doors  with 
this  protection. 

Cinerarias. — Keep  those  in  bloom  slightly 
shaded  ;  shift  those  which  are  being  grown  on^ 
and  have  them  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit :  many 
may  be  planted  out  next  month;  cross,  and 
save  the  seed  of  the  best. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air;  propagate  by  layers  and  cuttings^ 
and  only  increase  the  sorts  which  are  con- 
sidered choice. 

Crassulas,  and  allied  plants,  must  be  kept 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
will  not  be  exposed ;   water  them  moderately. 

Cyclamens, — Discontinue  watering  in  quan- 
tity, where  the  plants  have  done  blooming  and 
have  made  their  growth ;  let  them  get  partially 
dry  to  repose  them. 

JEpacris, — Make  the  air  to  play  amongst  the 
plants,  when  of  a  soft  and  mild  nature  ;  those 
just  done  flowering  may  be  yet  potted ;  cutting 
them  back  some  time  previous  to  shifting  them 
is  commendable, 

Ericas. — The  quick  and  easier  grown  sorts 
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nourish  well  in  sandj  peat,  mixed  with  a  little 
huD,  having  plenty  of  lumps  of  crock,  sand, 
or  charcoal,  mixed  throughout ;  keep  air  on 
night  and  daj.  Those  in  flower  must  be 
removed  to  the  conservatory,  but  only  for  a  day 
or  so  at  a  time. 

Fuchsias. — Keep  warm,  and  water  with 
liquid  manure ;  perfect  specimens  can  be 
grown  in  this  way  in  one  season. 

OompholobiumSf  and  other  tender  creepers, 
must  be  looked  over,  and  kept  neatly  tied  up 
and  dean. 

HaworthiaSy  &c. — Shift,  if  not  done ;  shake 
away  part  of  the  old  soil,  and  replace  it  with 
brick  rabbish  and  good  loam ;  keep  them  a 
little  warmer. 

LeschenaulUas  will  do  well  in  a  heat  of 
60  degrees,  and  if  the  plants  are  small  this 
will  soon  improve  them  ;  place  them  near  the 
light. 

LUium  japonicum  (Japan  lily). — Add  a 
little  fresh  lumpy  soil  about  the  stems,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  yet  have  the 
leaves  all  dried  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Mignonette. — Bring  on  the  successional 
crops  y  do  not  crowd  them,  and  they  will  grow 
strong  and  fine. 

New  SoUand  Plants. — Keep  these  rather 
cod  ;  many  will  be  ready  next  month  for 
being  placed  in  the  open  air.  Those  early 
shifted  may  be  the  better  for  a  larger  pot  now. 
Shift  such  as  require  it,  that  are  not  likely  to 
bloom  for  a  few  weeks. 

Oranges. — Maintain  an  even  temperature 
about  them  ;  and  a  moist  and  warm  one  is 
preferable. 

OxaUs. — Coolness  and  an  occasional  syring- 
ing suits  them  ;  they  require  a  steady  atten- 
tion to  watering,  and  to  be  gradually  dried 
when  past  growing. 

Pehrffoniunu. — Continue  to  propagate  from 
the  good  sorts,  and  those  only  ;  the  tempera- 
tare  must  not  fall  below  42  degrees  at  night ; 
a  final  shift  may  be  given  to  those  required  to 
bloom  in  August  and  September. 

Prhnukuk — Do  not.  aUow  a  yellow  leaf  nor 
a  seed  pod  to  remain,  unless  to  secure  seed 
irom  improved  varieties ;  throw  the  bad  sorts 
away  at  once,  when  they  are  past  flowering. 

ProteaSySanksiof^  and  Drt/andlras. — Give 
air  eonstantly,  unless  it  be  a  very  cutting 
wind;  be  very  careful  in  watering,  to  keep 
them  r^^larly  supplied. 

Rhododendrons  in  bloom  must  be  taken  to 
the  conservatory  ;  a  slight  shading  will  pro- 
long the  duration  of  the  fiowers  ;  keep  all  the 
others  in  a  cool  and  moist  place. 

Roses  must  be  fumigated  often  %  also 
watered  all  over  ;  give  them  plenty  of  air. 
Some  will  require  a  larger  pot 

Salvias. — Such  as  S.  patens  do  best  raised 
frtmi  seed  ;  bring  on  the  old  plants  gradually, 


and  increase  by  propagating  for  honee  culture 
such  kinds  as  S.  splendens. 

Stapelias. — Increase  the  supply  of  water, 
and  give  them  the  additional  neeeasariefl  of 
potting  afresh,  and  extra  warmth  ;  they  make 
fine  growth  in  a  hotbed  frames 

Tropaolums. — Tie  these  again,  but  do  not 
aim  at  overneatness  in  this  respect ;  when  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  give  them  a 
supply  of  liquid  manure. 

THE   COXSERVATORT. 

Temperature. — From  55  to  65  degrees  by 
day,  and  from  45  to  50  degrees  at  night. 

Ventilation. — The  quantity  and  manner  of 
giving  the  air  must  be  regulated  by  the  tem- 
perature externally  ;  if  cutting  or  hard  winds 
prevail,  ventilate  sparingly,  and  ehiefiy  by  the 
top,  but  if  mild  and  sol^  admit  air  profusdy. 

Watering. — Water  no  two  plants  alike,  but 
according  to  their  individual  wants  ;  healthful, 
growing,  and  flowering  plants  must  have  s 
great  deal,  more  than  resting  and  sickly  ones. 
Syringe  the  plants  not  in  fiower,  and  kee^ 
the  house  more  moist. 

ArrangsTnent. — It  is  easy  now  to  make  a 
gay  display  ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  as  before  to 
pUce  every  plant  to  the  best  advantage. 
Avoid  crowding  or  crushing  any  plant,  and 
especially  the  handsomer  ones.  Make  con- 
spicuous those  which  are  symmetrical,  and 
wdl  grown,  and  keep  turning  them  daily* 

Routine. — Clean  daily,  and  once  a  week 
have  additions  of  gay  plants,  and  remove  such 
as  are  fading.  This  rule  cannot  be  strictly 
attended  to,  as  there  are  many  fiowers  that 
must  be  put  and  taken  away  within  a  week, 
still  these  are  exceptions,  and  do  not  alter 
what  should  be  a  general  practice. 

THE  PLANT   STOVE, 

Temperature. — From  70  to  80  degrees  by 
day,  and  about  65  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Be  careful  in  admitting  air» 
as  the  sharp  winds  would  afiect  the  young 
and  tender  shoots  now  forming.  Top  air  is 
most  safe,  but  in  warm  and  mUd  weather  the 
front  sashes  will  dso  require  to  be  opened  ; 
and  a  little  air  every  night  is  of  great  benefit. 

Watering. — Plants  recently  potted  do  not 
require  much  water  ;  those  whose  pots  are 
more  or  less  filled  with  roots,  and  those  in, 
and  about  to  fiower,  require  most ;  damp 
the  fioors  and  walls  of  the  house  morning  and 
evening,  and  syringe  daily  in  bright  weather. 

Potting, — Never  become  weary  of  looking 
over  the  plants,  and  attending  to  their  indi- 
vidual requirements  as  regards  pot  room. 
Those  which  are  wanted  to  bloom  early  and 
in  small  pots  do  not  shift ;  but  when  large 
specimens  are  wanted,  do  not,  if  possible, 
allow  them  to  show  fiower  until  the  plant  is  a 
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perfect  specimen  ;  and  this  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  not  allowing  them  to  be  in  any 
manner  checked;  therefore,  before  the  roots 
twine  thickly  around  the  soil  within  the  pot, 
enlarge  it,  and  when  in  a  proper  state  no 
breaking  of  the  ball  is  necessary  ;  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  crocks  need  not  betaken  away; 
all  sueh  subjects  require  watering,  shading, 
«nd  to  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days. 

SoUs  of  a  richer  nature  will  require  to  be 
added  to  the  usual  compost  for  annuals  such 
as  cockscombs,  balsams,  amaranths, egg  plants; 
have  all  under  cover  and  ready  for  use. 

Insects. — Make  strenuous  exertions  to  over- 
•come  the  early  attacks  of  insects  on  the  young 
shoots,  and  even  smoke  or  syringe  with  to- 
bacco water  the  house,  to  prevent^  as  well  as 
destroy  aphides,  &c.  To  sulphur  part  of  the 
pipes  or  flues  will  kill  red  spiders,  &c  ;  and 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  and  of  a  sweet 
nature  will  counteract  the  probability  of  the 
plants  ever  becoming  swarmed. 

Achimenes, — Attend  strictly  to  having  the 
foliage  dry  before  the  sun  strikes  upon  them, 
as  from  inattention  to  this,  the  leaves  get 
blotched.  Many  of  them  should  now  be  shifted 
into  the  pots  they  are  to  flower  in. 

AUamandaSy  BeaumontiaSy  and  the  strong 
growing  creepers,  muitt  be  regularly  gone 
over  and  tied,  watered,  and  kept  clean;  cuttings 
will  strike  freely  in  heat. 

Alpinias,  Hedychiums^  and  other  reedy 
plants,  must  be  grown  on  in  a  steady  moist 
heat,  if  not  planted  out ;  some  will  require  a 
shift,  and  those  whose  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  may  have  liquid  manure  safety. 

AphelandreUy  JusticiaSy  MueUiaiff  &c.  — 
Several  of  the  bare  plants  should  again  be 
topped,  but  this  can  be  overdone,  and  weak 
shoots  induced,  which  will  bear  imperfect 
flowers  ;  still  in  many  cases  it  must  be  done  ; 
cuttings  will  strike  easily. 

Begtmifis, — All  will  now  be  in  a  state  of 
activity;  this  must  be  encouraged.  Nearly 
all  will  do  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  must 
be  kept  in  a  very  moist  and  warm  atmosphere ; 
after  shifting  they  do  not  require  watering  at 
the  roots  for  a  few  days. 

BurchelUas, — If  a  stock  is  on  hand,  a  few 
should  be  put  into  heat  periodically;  they 
delight  in  moisture  and  a  moderate  warmth, 
and  as  they  flower  when  quite  young,  they 
are  worth  propagating  extensively,  which  can 
be  done  now. 

Cacti.  —  The  flowering  plants  must  be 
brought  in  successionally.  The  young  stock 
must  be  grown  in  a  moderately  moist  and 
high  temperature ;  liquid  manure  can  be  given 
with  benefit  Give  air  freely,-  otherwise  they 
push  weakly.  Cuttings  are  the  better  for 
drying  for  a  week  or  so  before  potting  them. 
Cinnamomum  (Cinnamon  tree). — Put  in 


a  light  and  tolerably  warm  situation  ;  they  do 
well  in  a  loamy  soil. 

Clerodendrons, — Pot  off  the  seedlings  and 
shift  the  old  plants  ;  keep  all  moist  and  warm, 
and  allow  plenty  of  room ;  a  little  bottom 
heat  is  desirable. 

Climbers. — Great  taste  is  requisite  to  allow 
them  to  hang  down  gracefully,  as  well  as  to 
tie  them  around  a  trellis  neatly ;  do  both,  and 
thin  out  the  weak  and  crowded  shoots. 

Daturas. — Shift  those  struck  from  single 
eyes,  and  keep  the  whole  growing  in  a  rich  soil 
and  moist  heat,  and  trained  to  one  stem  ; 
they  are  very  subject  to  spider  and  aphides, 
but  by  repelling  their  first  attacks,  great 
power  is  attained  over  theuL 

Erythrinas. — Put  in  heat  periodically; 
keep  growing,  and  have  them  thinned,  some  to 
four  stems,  others  to  three  or  two,  and  some 
even  to  one ;  they  can  be  planted  out  next 
month,  and  will  form  magnificent  objects. 

Euphorbias. — An  ordinary  share  of  moisture 
and  richness  of  soil  suits  these ;  keep  them 
rather  warm.  Keep  stopping  and  propagating 
from  E.  jacqutniflora ;  a  stock  for  winter  is 
very  valuable. 

Perns. — Give  a  general  overhaul  if  not 
done,  and  shift  most  of  them  into  a  soil  of 
rough  peat  and  loam,  well  drained  with  char- 
coal ;  keep  them  moist,  and  shade  a  little  in 
bright  weather.  Seed  can  be  sown  at  any 
time  under  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass;  no 
covering  of  soil  is  required. 

Gardenias. — Keep  always  in  a  moist  and 
warm  situation  ;  shade  a  little;  study  to  make 
and  keep  them  clean. 

Gesnerasy  OloxiniaSy  8cc — Plunge  in  a  Kttle 
bottom  heat  from  dung,  and  give  plenty  of  light. 
Thin  the  Gresneras  to  three  or  more  of  the 
strongest  shoots ;  shift  as  may  be  necessary. 

JUppeastrumSjCrinumSfPancratiumSy  &c. 
— Encourage  these  to  grow  ;  give  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  if  possible^  and  keep  them  moist 
and  warm. 

Ipomceas. — Pot  off  the  annuals,  and  again 
shift  those  sown  early  ;  sow  again,  and  plant 
out  as  many  as  there  is  room  for. 

Ixoras. — Keep  in  a  steady  moist  heat,  and 
near  the  glass  ;  stir  the  soil  about  them,  and 
keep  clean  ;  a  little  bottom  heat  from  dung  is 
just  what  they  like« 

JasmineSy  rtondeletiasj  Brunfelsias^  &c.^ 
Rest  when  done  flowering,  by  keeping  them 
cool  with  little  water  ;  assist  fbrward  those  in 
a  growing  state,  and  stop  and  tie  out  the 
young  and  unformed  plants^  J.  hirsutum  and 
many  others  are  worth  having  a  stock  of,  and 
can  be  propagated  now.. 

Lantanas. — Harden  off  those  to  be  planted 
out ;  unless  they  are  forward  they  will  not  have 
a  great  effect :  prepare  a  bed  with  peat  soil, 
and  in  a  place  where  new  colours  are  wanted* 
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Grow  a  qnnntitj  for  flowering  in-doon ;  by 
stopping  and  shifting  they  can  be  made  quite 
attractiye. 

JjucuUa  gratissima. — Increase  as  much 
as  possible  without  spoiling  the  specimen 
plants ;  a  plant  or  two  may  be  kept  excited 
lo  propagate  from.  The  established  plants 
most  be  brought  gradually  on,  and  kept  rather 
cool. 

Jjycopodhmu. — ^It  is  well  to  give  these 
attention,  as  they  are  valuable  for  the  War- 
dian  case,  or  for  light  bordering,  or  planting 
in  laq^e  masses  ;  they  are  at  all  seasons 
lively  ;  keep  them  moist  and  shaded. 

MalvaeeouM  plant*. — Grow  in  a  moist  heat 
and  rich  soil ;  the  annuals  may  be  grown  to 
any  size,  but  as  that  is  rather  a  defect,  they 
will  bear  a  slight  stopping;  encourage  the 
shrubby  sorts. 

JfanettiaSy  and  other  tender  climbers,  keep 
in  doe  bounds  by  tying  and  thinning  in  time, 
and  keeping  down  insects  ;  this  is  almost 
daily  work« 

Afelastanuu.  —  Give  these  both  pot  and 
head  room,  and  light,  and  moisture,  in  abun- 
dance ;  they  strike  freely  from  cuttings. 
.  Afelo  Cacti,  should  now  be  kept  close, 
warm  and  moist;  and  have  liquid  manure 
occasionally;  they  make  good  growth  in  a 
hotbed  frame. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plant). — Have  a  per- 
petual and  steady  moisture  rising  about  them  ; 
the  roots,  though  they  will  stand  in  water, 
jieed  not  be  kept  so  wet. 

Neriums,  may  now  be  flowered  at  pleasure, 
by  increasing  the  heat  and  moisture;  still 
retain  a  stock  in  a  cool  state,  in  frames,  for 
later  flowering. 

NympJuBos, — Increase  the  heat,  and  keep 
the  leaves  always  floating,  and  watered  over 
head;  if  there  are  any  dry  bulbs,  not  yet 
excited,  put  them  in  without  delay.  To  rest 
them  well,  is  the  secret  of  success. 

Palme.  —  Almost  saturate  the  soil  with 
liquid  manure  once  a  week ;  syringe  gently 
aiiid  of^,  and  keep  up  a  continued  moisture. 
Polianihes  (Tubero^). — As  they  advance, 
take  away  a  few  of  the  smaller  suckers,  and 
pot  separately ;  give  plenty  of  manure,  mois- 
ture, and  light ;  they  have  been  known  to  do 
well,  planted  out  of  doors  this  month,  in  very 
good  situations. 

Tkunbergias. — ^Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere; 
keep  in  ordinary  sized  pots,  and,  if  red  spider 
does  appear,  sulphur  the  cool  pipes  near  them. 
Sow  again ;  pot  off  the  previous  sowings  as 
required,  and  trellis  them,  or  plant  out  early. 
Vincae, — When  these  are  vigorous,  they 
nay  be  again  topped,  and  finally  shifted,  ob- 
serving as  a  general  rule,  never  to  pot  until 
Ae  young  shoots  are  again  started,  and  never 
to  top  but  when  the  roots  and  shoots  are  in 


action,     V.  roeea  ocellaia  is  the  most  supe- 
rior, and  should  be  increased  now. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature.  —  The  Indian  house,  from 
70  to  85  degrees  by  day,  and  65  to  70  de- 
grees at  night.  The  Mexican  house  from 
5  to  10  degrees  lower. 

VejUilation. -r^ Give  air  at  the  top  only; 
the  Mexican  house  may  have  a  little  in  mild 
nights;  remove  all  the  artificial  coverings; 
have  the  shading  material  in  perfect  repair, 
and  use  it  on  bright  days. 

Watering. — Maintain  an  increasing  and 
perpetual  jnoisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
terrestrial  species  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  will  luxuriate  in  weak  liquid 
manure  applied  weekly.  Syringe  the  blocks 
and  baskets,  and  let  the  water  fall  an  the 
plants  in  them  ;  avoid  syringing  these  and 
every  other  plant  under  the  leaves,  except  in 
extreme  cases. 

Potting. — Such  of  the  plants  as  have  not 
been  repotted,  should  be  attended  to  before 
they  begin  to  grow  freely ;  and  where  it  is 
not  desirable  to  disturb  them,  so  far  as  to 
repot  them,  or  put  them  in  fresh  baskets,  they 
will  derive  benefit  from  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  fresh  potting  material. 

Oeneral  Directions. — It  is  proverbial  that 
this  class  of  plants  are  most  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  chief  desiderata  is  a  taste  for 
them,  and  a  desire  to  excel  in  their  culture. 
The  obstacles  will  excite  and  not  discourage 
the  energies  of  the  devoted  admirer  of  nature, 
and  who  is  determined  to  have  nature's  beau- 
ties in  their  fairest  form.  This  rule  is 
general  and  applies  universally;  and,  when 
attended  to,  is  of  more  value  than  many  of 
the  best  hints,  given  in  the  best  manner. 
The  lodgment  of  moisture  about  the  young 
shoots  must  be  prevented,  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  rot  ofl;  especially  if  subjected  to  a 
fall  in  the  temperature.  Drips  from  the  roof 
falling  upon  the  young  shoots  are  also  very 
hurtful  A  very  moist  atmosphere,  such  as 
these  plants  require  when  in  a  free  growing 
state,  should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  l6w 
degree  of  heat. 

^schynanthus.  —  These  plants  associate 
well  with  orchids  i  look  to  their  roots  imme- 
diately, preparatory  to  starting  them :  if  in 
pots,  shift  them  into  fresh  soil ;  if  on  blocks, 
renew  the  material  about  the  roots.  Intro- 
duce them  to  the  warm  part  of  the  house, 
and  supply  them  liberally  both  with  heat  and 
moisture,  until  they  have  made  their  growth. 
Attend  to  the  regulation  of  the  branches  as 
they  are  developed. 

Caiaseturns  should  be  repotted  when  their 
young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  or  so  in 
length. 
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Cyrtopodiums. — These  magnificent  plants 
may  be  fresh  potted ;  give  them  plenty  of  pot 
room,  and  vigorous  heat  and  moisture* 

StanhopeaSy  which  have  not  been  growing, 
may  be  expected  to  flower  soon,  and  in  such 
case  should  not  be  repotted  or  disturbed,  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  flower-buds.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  those  plants  which  throw 
their  flower-stems  downwards. 

HISCELLANBODS  NOTES. 

Chrafting  wax  is  formed  by  melting  equal 
parts  of  resin,  and  bees  wsx,  with  tallow, 
enough  to  make  it  moderately  soft.  When 
used  it  is  melted  and  laid  on  with  a  brush. 
Just  thick  enough  to  form  a  coating.  If 
properly  made,  it  is  hardest  when  oold,  and 
melts  with  a  small  amount  of  heat. 

Woodlice. — These  are  best  trapped,  and 
then  destroyed ;  or  where  toads  or  lismrds  are 
encouraged,  they  will  keep  them  under.  Any 
hollow  body,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at 
the  other,  serves  as  a  trap ;  such  as  a  flower 
pot,  or  a  piece  of  a  hollow  stem,  or  a  turnip 
or  a  potato  hollowed  out :  where  the  pots 
are  used,  a  little  short  hay  should  be  put  in 
them.  The  traps  may  be  lard  among  the 
plants,  or  placed  where  the  woodlice  congre* 
gate ;  and  they  should  be  daily  examined,  and 
the  captured  insects  crushed,  or  killed  by 
boiling  water. 

Mom  01k  lanm»  may,  if  required,  be  re« 
moved  by  watering  with  a  solution  of  ammo- 
niacal  liquor,  from  the  gas  works,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  gallon  to  four  gallons  of 
water,  applied  through"^  the  rose  of  a  watering- 
pot.  If  the  moss  has  been  encouraged  by 
imperfect  drainsge^  the  latter  must  be  recti- 
fied. Where,  however,  moss  occurs  on  lawns, 
that  are  not  unpleasantly  wet,  it  forms  a  beau- 
tifully soft  and  verdant  turf. 

Apkides.-^The  different  kinds  of  aphis  or 
plant-louse  are  very  troublesome.  Such  plants 
as  calceolarias,  cinerarias,  pelargoniums,  &c. 
•uffer  much  injury  from  the  green  fly  if  they 
are  not  speedily  dislodged  ;  and  other  kinds 
attack  out-door  crops.  For  in-doors,  or 
wherever  the  smoke  can  be  confined,  fumiga* 
tion  with  tobacco  is  the  best  plan  of  destroying 
them ;  and  a  calm  evening  is  best  suited  for 
the  operation.  The  houses,  or  other  places, 
are  to  be  quite  closed,  and  then  filled  with 
the  smoke  ;  and  next  day  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  with  clean  water.  The  tobacco 
should  be  laid  over  a  few  red-hot  cinders  in 
the  bottom  of  a  floweivpot,  and  then  covered 
over  with  a  good  thickness  of  damp  short 
hay,  the  pot  being  elevated  upon  two  bricks, 
so  that  the  draught  of  air  may  reach  the  hole 
at  the  bottom.  In  places  where  the  smoke 
is  offensive,  and  generally  out  of  doors,  the 
plants  may  be  well  syringed  towards  evening 


with  a  liquid  made  by  adding  to  the  tobacco 
liquor  of  the  shops  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water  ;  in  the  morning  this  is  to  be  syringed 
off  with  clean  water.  Whichever  remedy  ia 
adopted  it  is  safest  to  have  it  repeated  oncat 
or  twice  within  a  day  or  twa 

Oarden  Tooli. — ^A  multiplicity  of  tools  ia 
by  no  means  required  in  a  garden^  but  the 
work  always  pays  for  using  good  and  proper 
tools.  The  execution  of  garden  labour  ia 
much  improved,  and  the  labour  itself  light- 
ened, by  proper  care  of  the  tools  employed  ; 
after  use,  every  day,  they  Aonld  be  made 
perfectly  dean,  and  hung  up  or  placed  away 
in  a  situation  apprOfMriated  to  them ;  each 
being  kept  distinct,  so  as  to  be  easily  laid 
hold  of  when  again  wanted  for  use. 

CuUingn^-^AA  a  general  rule,  cut^gs  of 
what  are  called  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as 
fuchsias,  calceolarias,  coronillas,  8ec.,  will 
root  freely,  if  planted  in  well-drained  sandjr 
soil,  and  the  pots  placed  without  bell-glasses, 
in  a  hotbed,  where  there  is  a  brisk,  but  mild 
bottom  heat,  and  where  the  sashes  are  kept 
moderately  dose,  perhaps  opened  two  or  three 
inches  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day.  Hard- 
wooded  plants,  as  heaths,  or  camellias,  should 
be  planted  in  sand,  over  a  layer  of  sandy  soil; 
the  pureness  and  fineness  of  the  sand  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  cutting ; 
these  should  be  covered  by  bell-glasses,  and 
set  where  the  bottom  heat  is  very  eiight,  or 
quite  absent.  With  the  larger  cuttings,  it  ie 
a  good  plan  to  sink  a  small  pot  in  the  eentre 
of  the  cutting  pot,  against  which  the  cotdngs 
may  be  planted,  as  they  are  found  to  root 
better  thsn  when  isolated  in  the  soil.  Shading 
must  in  all  cases  be  attended  to.  Remove  no 
more  leaves  from  the  cuttings  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  cut  them  dean  through^ 
close  bdow  a  joint  at  the  base.  Cuttings  ef 
hardy  plants  generally  succeed  under  cemmoift 
hand  lights,  in  sandy  soil ;  and  of  most  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  a  shdtered  shady  spot  without 
covering. 

Labeit* — ^None  are  better  thaa  those  made 
of  zinc,  the  labels  being  durable,  and  the 
writing  inddible.  The  face  of  the  zinc  should 
be  rubbed  quite  dean  and  bright,  with  fine 
sand  paper,  and  the  writing  effected  with  a 
quill  pen,  and  Burrows  and  Thorn's  chemical 
garden  ink,  which  is  the  best  preparatioii 
sold.  An  ink  for  zinc  labds  may  also  be 
formed  by  mixing  together  one  drad&m  of 
sal  ammoniac,  half  a  drachm  of  lamp  blacky 
and  ten  drachms  of  water.  The  roost  conve- 
nient  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  trans- 
versely attached  to  a  stalk  to  support  it,  and 
slightly  bent  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  surface 
to  an  angle  that  will  readily  meet  the  eye. 
The  most  economical  form,  is  that  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  does  not  cot  to  wastes 


TDGOSIA  BAEEJFOLIA. 


FUGOSIA    HAKEJEFOLIA. 

(Booker.) 

&A.EKA-I.EAVZD  FCOOSIA. 

THtgeniu  IVgosia  embraces  certain  speciea  and  Ca,  of  Exeter, 
fonaerly  called  Hibiscus,  the  former  name 
beJDg  given  in  honour  of  Bernard  Cienfuegos, 
(  Spanish  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Fugotia  kakeafoUa  is  a  very  ornamental  plant, 
doulj  allied  to  Mibucut  HladMU,  both 
utiTca  of  Australia. 

The  plant  nnder  notice  forms  a  ahrub  of 
four  or  five  feet  high,  growing  erect,  and  but 
^tinngljbnuQohed,  the  branches  twigg;r<  ^^^ 
peen,  and  quite  smooth,  as  also  is  every  part 
of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  rather  few  and 
>gooddeal  scattered,  varying  mach  in  their 
fonn ;  seme,  the  lower  ones,  are  twice  pinno- 
tifid  (bipinnatifidj,  the  uppermost  ones  are 
atire,  that  i^  without  any  lobes,  and  the  in- 
termedime  ones  are  usually  three-lubed  (trifid); 
Ibe  iqiper  entire  leaves,  and  the  segments  of 
ibe  others,  are  narrow  linear,  somewhat  fleshy 
ud  slightly  grooved  above.  The  flowers 
gnnr  singly  ont  of  the  axils  of  the  leave?,  and 
ue  lai^  and  handsome;  they  are  of  the 
Bttlraceous  or  maJlow-like  form,  the  jtetals  of 
*  nfi  porpliah  lilac  colour,  paler  below,  and 
och  marked  at  the  base  with  a  daHc  red- 
JOffla  ndiadng  spot,  which  adds  greatly  to 
(Ik  rich  appearance  of  the  flowers.  When 
My  expanded  the  flowers  are  between  three 
ind  fonr  inches  across,  but  the  petals  soon 
Wome  reflected  badcwards ;  they,  however, 
nmaiD  manj  days  expanded,  which  is  somc' 
vhtt  anoBual  among  this  family  of  plants  ; 
^tj  IK  produced  profu^y  during  the  sum- 
■K  Bienths,  and  flower  at  this  period,  even 
*hea  newly  raised  from  seeds  in  the  spring. 

It  was  raised  by  Ueairs.  Lucwnb^  Fince, 


the  spring  of  1846,  fVom 
seeds  received  from  the  Swan  River  colony 
in  Australia.'  Native  specimens  have  also 
been  received  from  Xing  George's  Sound,  and 
Flinder's  Bay. 

It  is  a  green-house  shrubby  plant,  and 
should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  snndy  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  intermixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sharp  gritty  sand,  to  render  the 
nmsa  quite  porous.  Being  a  fVee  growing 
plant  it  requires  plenty  of  pot  room  when 
growing;  the  pots  must,  however,  be  well 
drained,  and  there  is  no  better  material  for 
this  purpose  than  lumps  of  charcoal  broken 
to  about  the  sise  of  waJnuts,  a  large  piece  of 
potsherd  being  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot ; 
some  portions  of  the  charcoal  may  also  bo' 
thrown  in  among  the  compost  when  the  pottiug 
is  going  on.  ForafiiU-dsedplant  apot  notless 
than  eighteen  inchea,  and  from  that  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  should  be  allowed  ;  they 
will,  however,  tiower  in  smaller  pots,  but  then 
the  plants  must  be  frequently  topped  while 
young  to  keep  them  dwarf;  this  topping 
must  he  discontinued  two  mouths  before 
blossoms  are  expected.  The  plants  require  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  when  growing,  and 
are  benefited  by  occasional  applications,  say 
once  a  week,  of  weak  msnure  water.  In  the 
autumn  they  may  be  pai-tially  out  down,  re- 
potted  into  smaller  pots,  and  kept  during 
winter  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
very  slightly  watered. 

Cuttings  may  be  struck  early  in  spring,  the 
plants  being  previously  placed  in  a  warm  pit, 
to  induoe  them  to  throw  oat  the  necessary 
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young  shoots;  these  young  plants  may  he 
grown  to  flower  in  the  same  way  as  the  older 
plants,  and  are  preferahle  to  seedlings,  when 
the  smaller  sized  flowering  plants  are  desired. 
When  seeds  can  be  obtained  they  should  be 
sown  at  the  end  of  February  in  a  hotbed,  and 
grown  on  in  a  cool  hotbed  (that  is,  a  hotbed 
where  the  bottom  heat  is  mild,  and  plenty  of 
air  is  admitted  daily)  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
then  taken  to  the  greenhouse  and  treated  nearly 
the  same  as  tender  annuals  ;  in  fact,  when- 
ever seeds  can  be  secured,  it  may  be  grown 
exactly  as  one  of  these,  and  would  form  a 
very  valuable  ornament  to  the  greenhouse 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  the  or- 
dinary greenhouse  plants  are  placed  out  of  doors. 
Fugotia  hakeajfblia,  was  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Hibiscia  hakeafolitu.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Malvaceae  ;  and 
in  the  Linnaean  arrangement  to  Monadelphia 
Polyandria. 

ON    HASTENING    THE    BEARING    OF 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Among  the  many  experiments  prosecuted 
by  Mr.  Knight,  the  late  president  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  some  were  made  with 
the  view  of  hastening  the  bearing  of  fruit 
trees,  by  grafting  them  on  vigorous  stocks. 
One  of  these  detailed  in  the  Transactions  of 
that  Society,related  to  the  walnut, the  mulberry, 
and  fruit  trees  of  that  class.  In  describing 
his  experiment  on  the  mulberry,  Mr.  Knight 
says  :  '*  I  had  not  any  young  plants  of  this 
tree,  and  therefore  could  only  make  the  ex- 
periment with  scions  of  one  year  old,  and  of 
these  I  had  only,  two,  which  had  sprung  from 
the  roots  of  a  young  tree,  in  the  preceding 
y«ar.  These  were  planted  in  pots,  and  raised 
to  the  bearing  branches  of  an  old  tree,  by 
placing  them  on  the  top  of  poles  placed  in  the 
earth ;  and  they  were  grafted,  by  approach, 
with  parts  of  the  bearing  brandies.  The 
young  grafted  tree  bore  fruit  the  third  year, 
and  continued  annually  productive.  In  the 
spring  I  introduced  it  into  my  Vinery,  where 
its  fruit  ripened,  in  iie  greatest  state  of  per- 
fection. Both  thf  walnut  and  mulberry  tree 
succeed  so  ill  when  graflked,  unless  by  approach, 
that  I  can  scarcely  recommend  attempts  to 
graft  them  in  any  other  way  ;  but  when  they 
succeed  by  other  modes  of  grafting,  nearly  the 
same  advantages  will  probably  be  obtained ; 
the  habit  of  the  bearing  branch  is,  however, 
least  disturbed  by  grafting  by  approach.  The 
Spanish  chestnut  succeeds  readily  when  grafted 
in  almost  any  of  the  usual  ways,  and  when 
the  grafts  are  taken  from  bearing  branches,  the 
young  trees  afford  blossoms  in  the  succeeding 
year  :  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  from 
experiments  I  have  made  on  this  tree,  that 
by  selecting  those  varieties  which  ripen  their 


fruit  early  in  the  autumn,  and  by  propagating 
with  grafts  or  buds  from  young  and  vigorous 
trees  of  that  kind,  which  have  just  attained 
the  age  necessary  to  enable  them  to  bear  fruit, 
it  might  be  cultivated  with  much  advantage 
in  this  country,  both  for  its  fruit  and.  timber. 
I  have  tried  similar  experiments  on  many  other 
species  of  trees,  ^and  always  with  the  same 
result ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
effects  of  time  might  be  thus  anticipated  in 
the  culture  of  any  fruit  which  is  not  produced 
till  the  seedling  trees  acquire  a  considerable 
age  For  I  am  thoroughly  confident,  from 
Yerj  extensive  and  long  experience,  that  the 
graft  derives  nutriment  only,  and  not  growth, 
from  the  young  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted  ; 
and  that  with  the  life  of  the  parent  stock  the 
grafl  retains  its  habit  and  its  constitution." 

This  practice  of  Mr.  Knight  is  analogous,  * 
both  in  its  principles  and  object,  to  that  of 
budding  or  grafting  seedling  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  upon  healthy  trees  in  a  matured  bearing 
state.  In  this  way  seedling  fruits  that  would 
probably  take  ten  or  a  dozen  years  to  arrive 
at  a  fruit-bearing  state,  may  often  be  fruited  in 
the  third  year  from  their  being  raised.  The 
mode  of  uniting  the  two  plants  should  be  that, 
which  is  most  successful  with  the  particular 
kind  of  fruit ;  thus  budding  would  be  proper 
in  the  case  of  peach  trees,  and  grafting  would 
be  preferable  for  apples  or  pears. 

The  difference  between  the  two  plans  is 
this  : — Mr.  Knight's  object  was  to  produce  a 
young  plant  from  the  bearing  branches  of  a 
fruit  tree,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  go  on 
bearing  when  detatched  as  an  independent  tree; 
and  this  it  would  do  by  having  at  once  ascend- 
ency over  the  roots,  so  that  the  latter  had  not 
power  to  excite  it  into  luxurious  unfruitful 
growth.  In  the  case  of  uniting  seedling  plants 
with  old  established  trees,  the  object  is  to  re- 
move the  former  from  the  ascendant  influence  of 
their  own  roots,  which  causes  luxuriant  growth 
— proper  for  the  establishment  of  the  tree,'  but 
as  yet  unfavourable  to  its  fruitfulness — and  to 
bring  them  within  the  inffuence  of  the  elabo- 
rated sap  of  a  mature  tree,  which  does  not 
favour  excessive  growth,  but  the  formation  of 
blossoms  and  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Knight's  plan  may  be  practically  applied 
with  advantage  where  small  plants  for  fruiting 
in  pots  are  required  of  any  of  those  kinds  of 
fruit  which  naturally  grow  large  before  they 
arrive  at  a  bearing  state. 

CONIFERS. THE  PINUS,  OR  PINE  TREE. 

Thjs  species  here  given  are  those  in  which- 
the  leaves  usually  grow  in  clusters  of  five 
together — rarely  four.  This  group  contains 
some  of  the  finest  species  that  are  known. 
The  present  series,  with  those  at  pp.  77  and' 
125,  complete  the  genus  Pinus. 
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*  *  '  Leateifite  in  a  Sheath. 

a.  Scales  of  cones  thickened  and  spine- 
less at  apex. 

Pima  oocarpa,  Scluede  (^g-fraited  Kne). 
— Leaves  in  fives,  very  slender,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  long.  Cones  round,  ovate, 
mootfa,  hard,  with  truncated  scales. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Hexi«^  attaining  to  the  height  of  40  fee^  but 
considered  to  be  too  tender  for  the  climate  of 
EngUnd.     The  plant  is  as  jet  scartM. 

i  Pitms  leiophi/Ua,  Schieda  and  Deppe 
(imooth-leaved  Fine). — Leaves  five  together, 
very  alender  and  pendent,  thickly  sot  on  the 
braachea,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots 
in  close  tufts,  about  five  inches  long,  tight 
green,  slightly  serrated,  and  covered  with  dot- 
ted lines  ;  sheaths  of  a  bright  brown,  deci- 
dooBs,  Cooes  two  inches  long,  ovate,  pendu- 
kwB,  on  a  very  short  stalk,  with  depressed 
truncate  scales.     Seeds  very  small. 

A  ta«e  of  60  feet  high  and  upwards,  dia- 
covn«d  by  Schiede  and  Deppe,  on  the  cold 
regions  of  Mexico,  and  which  gives  every 
pranise  of  proving  hardy  in  this  country. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Weymouth 
Hne,  to  which  it  is  no  doubt  related.  There 
are  plants  at  Dropfflore  from  15  feet  to  20 
ftel  ia  height ;  and  it  ia  also  in  the  Finetumg 
St  Chatsworth,  Hendon,  and  Woburn.  The 
tree  haa  a  tufted,  irregular  outline,  and  can- 
not fail  to  be  in  request  as  a  first-rate  oma- 
■ental  object  The  timber  ia  said  to  be 
valuable  for  various  purposes. 


PiToa  Afonlexwno!,  Lambert  (Montesu* 
ma's  Pine).  —  Leaves  five  together,  rigid, 
lanceolate  rough-edged,  glaucous  green,  b^- 
ing  dotted  lines,  and  about  six  inches  long, 
with  persistent  sheatbs.  Cones  bright  brown, 
ovate,  oblong,  about  the  same  length  as  the., 
leaves,  with  very  thick  truncated  scales, 
elevated  at  the  apex. 

A  native  of  Orizaba  and  other  monntaiui 
of  Mexico,  to  the  height  of  1 1,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  probably  suited  to  the  open  air 
throughout  Britwn.  The  spectea  is  g<hi- 
founded  by  some  writers  with  P.  occideniaUi, 
the  cones  of  which  are  only  three  inches  long. 
The  tree,  in  its  native  habitations,  is  repre- 
sented as  attaining  the  height  of  100  feet, 
covered  with  a  thi^,  cracked  bark,  Lke  the 
common  Scotch  pine.  It  ia  as  yet  scarce  in 
collections. 

Pinut  filifoUa,  Hartweg  (thread-leaved 
Fine). — Leaves  five  tc^ether,  slender,  acutely 
triangular,  and  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length. 
Cones  almost  stalkless,  nine  iuches  long, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
ovate-acuminate,  with  pyramidal  depressed 
scales. 

A  noble  tree,  found  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  in  the 
province  of  Guatemala,  a  mountainous  country 
which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
bounded  by  Vera  Fai  and  Chiapa,  the  Hon-' 
durae,  and  Nicaragua.  Of  its  habita,  timber, 
4c,  very  little  is  yet  (1846)  known.  A 
plant  was  tried  at  Bozelle,  Ayrshire,  in  1845  ; 
but  "  it  was  destroyed  by  the  winter." 

Pima    Pteudo-Strobut,    Lindley    (falfie> 
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T^jmoutb  Pine). — Leaves  in  fives,  slender, 
bright  glaucous  green,  very  fine.     Cones  four 
inches  long,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter 
,  in  the  middle,  ovate,  whorled. 

A  fine  tree,  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  having  the  appearance  of  Pinui 
StrobuB^  but  difiering  from  that  tree  in  hav- 
ing cones  in  which  no  resemblance  can  be 
traced  to  those  of  the  Weymouth  Pine. 

Pimu  Apulcensis^  Lindley  (Apulco  Pine). 
— ^Leaves  nve,  slender,  six  inches  long,  and 
glaucous.  Cones  pendulous,  ovate,  and 
whorled,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  covered 
with  minute  elevations,  and  having  erect, 
tapering  scales,  sometimes  hooked. 

A  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  on 
slopes  of  hills  and  in  ravines  in  Mexico.  It 
flourishes  in  the  hot  and  unwholesome  air  of 
Acapulco,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  an^ 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  this 
country. 

Pinus  Orizaba,  Gordon  (Orizaba  Pine).— 
Leaves  in  fives,  very  slender,  sharp-pointed,^ 
triquetrous,  from  eight  to  nina  tnches  long, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  thickly  set  on  the 
branches  ;  sheaths  persistent,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  rather  smooth  and  entire.  Cones  in 
clusters  of  four  or  five,  pendulous,  from  four 
to  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  broad  at  the  base,  straight  and  tapering 
to  a  point,  with  elevated,  slightly  hooked 
scales,  half  an  inch  across,  each  enclosing  two 
small  seeds,  with  wings  nearly  an  inch  in 
length. 

A  tree  of  moderate  sice,  inhabiting  the 
mountain  of  Orizaba,  in  Mexico*  In  habit 
and  foliage  this  pine  much  resembles  P. 
PaeudO'Strobfii,  but  the  cones  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  that  kind,  and  are  more 
like  those  of  jP.  macrophyUa,  though  not  more 
than  half  their  size.  The  cones  have  a  foot- 
stalk nearly  an  inch  in  length.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  spreading,  rather  irregukr, 
slightly  incurved,  and  slender,  with  rough 
bark,  and  lai^e,  imbricated  buds,  totally  des- 
titute of  resinous  matter.  It  has  been 
recently  (1846)  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  but  no  positive  evi- 
dence as  to  its  hardiness  has  yet  been  obtained. 

Pinm  RusseUiana,  Lindley  (Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's Pine).*-Leaves  five  together,  very  long, 
slender,  with  sheaths  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Cones  seven  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide  near  to  the  base,  bearing  pyrami- 
dal obtuse  scales. 

A  large  tree,  native  of  Mexieo,  on  moun« 
tains  near  Real  del  Monte,  and  found  to  be 
tolerably  hardy  in  the  dimate  of  Scotland. 
Specimens  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  Pinetum  at 
Bozelle,  Ayrshire.  It  is  a  highly  ornamental 
and  vigorous  looking  treeu 


Pimu  Devoniana,  Lindley  (Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's Pine). — Leaves  five  together,  very 
long  and  slender,  with  sheaths  nearly  an 
inch  long.  ConeS  ten  inches  in  length,  pen- 
dulous, horn-Oke,  growing  singly,  about  three 
inches  across  near  the  base,  and  tapering  to 
somewhat  less  than  two  inches  across  at  top. 
Scales  polished,  obtuse. 

A  noble  tree,  from  seventy  feet  to  eighty 
feet  high,  found  on  elevated  districts,  between 
Beat  del  Monte  and  Regla,  in  Mexico,  and 
bearing  there  the  name  of  Pino  bianco  or  P.  reoL 
Not  likely  to  prove  serviceable  as  a  timber 
tree  in  this  country.  The  young  shoots  are 
MA.  aftd  succulent,  being  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  evidently  require  a  high  tempe- 
ral«re  to  ripen  them. 

PinuB  Hartwegii^  Lindley  (Hartweg's 
Pine).-^Leaves  four  or  1^\%  together,  six 
inches  long,  and  slender.  Cones  in  pendulous 
ohisters,  oblong,  obtuse,  four  inches  long,  with 
depressed  scales,  truncate,  and  of  a  greyiiih 
brown  colour. 

A  tf^  found  by  Mr.  Hartweg  on  the 
mountains  of  Mexico,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  Considered  rather 
too  tender  for  the  climate  of  England  ;  but  not 
yet  sufficiently  tested  in  this  respect 

Pinus  OrenviUea,  Gordon  (Lady  Gran- 
ville's Pine). — Leaves  in  fives,  robust,  tri- 
quetrous, thickly  set,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
length  on  the  wild  specimens ;  sheaths  persis- 
tent, nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
rough  and  scaly.  Cones  pendulous,  solitary, 
sixteen  inches  long,  and  three  indies  and  a 
half  broad  at  the  iMise,  quite  straight,  tapering 
from  the  base  to  the  point,  with  slightly 
elevated  blunt  soaks,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad.  Seeds,  medium  sized,  with  broad 
two-cleft  wings. 

A  noble  tree,  found  plentifully  on  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Juan,  or  Saddle 
mountain,  near  Topic,  in  Mexico,  where  it 
grows  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  irregular  and  veiy  robust,  with 
large  imbricated  non-resinous  buds,  thickly 
set  with  long  narrow  brown  scales.  The 
leaves  a  good  deal  resemble  those  oi  P^ 
macrophyUa,  but  are  rather  longer.  The  long . 
straight  cones  and  stout  foliage,  at  once  dis- 
tinguish this  pine.  In  Mexico^  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  '^  ocote  macho"  or  male  pine. 
Young  plants  have  been  recently  (1846)^ 
raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  where  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hartweg. 
It  is  expected  to  be  hardy. 

Pinus  OardanioMft,  Hartweg  (Grordon'a 
Pine).  —  Leaves  in  fives,  rather  dender^ 
triquetrous,  dense,  light  green,  and  longer 
than  any  others  ;  sheaths  persistent,  about  ant 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  rough  and  acsdij-. 
Cones  on  footstalks  half  an  inch  long,  pendu- 
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Ions,  mostlj  solitary,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  the  base, 
slightlj  curved,  with  slightly  elevated  scales, 
half  an  inch  broad ;  seeds  small,  with  narrow 


wings. 


A  handsome  tree,  found  sparingly  on  the 
colder  parts  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Juan,  or 
Saddle  mountain,  near  Tepic,  in  Mexico, 
where  it  grows  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  regular,  not  very 
robust,  with  very  scaly  non-resinous  buds  of 
moderate  size.  This  pine  has  the  longest  and 
finest  foliage  of  any  kind  yet  introduced. 
The  cones  are  quite  destitute  of  resin.  In 
Mexico  the  natives  call  it  "ocote  hembra*' 
or  female  pine.  It^as  been  recently  (1846) 
raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  and 
is  expected  to  prove  hardy. 

b.  Scales  of  cones  thickened  and  spiny  at 
apex. 

Pinus  ocddentaliSy  Swartz  (West  Indian 
Pine). — ^Leaves  five,  about  seven  inches  long, 
slender,  of  a  pale  green  ;  sheaths  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  remaining  on  the  branches. 
Cones  ovate,  oblong,  half  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  stalked,  with  rounded  angular  scales, 
terminated  by  a  small  sharp  prickle. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the 
elimate  is  cold.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  does 
not  stand  the  open  air  in  England,  though  in 
the  south  of  France  it  is  expected  to  become 
acclimatized. 

Pmus  macrophyllay  Lindley  (long-leaved 
Pine). — ^Leaves  in  fives,  robust,  very  long 
(fifteen  inches).  Cones  scattered  over  the  tree 
singly,  about  six  inches  long  and  three  inches 
across  near  the  base,  of  an  ovate  tapering 
form,  with  scales  surmounted  with  strong 
hooked  blunt  prickles. 

A  native  of  the  north  of  Mexico,  on  moun- 
tains, where  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  small 
tree  only. 

c.  Scales  of  cones  fiat  and  compressed  at 
the  apex. 

P'mtu  excetsOy  Wallich  (lofty  or  Bhotan 
Kne). — LfCaves  five  together,  six  to  seven 
inches  long,  loose,  slender,  glaucous  green, 
narrow,  and  pendulous.  Cones  longer  than 
the  leaves,  smooth,  cylindrical,  attenuated 
towards  the  apex,  and  surmounted  with  broad 
shining,  light  brown,  wedge-shaped  scales. 
Young  buds  conical,  ending  in  a  some- 
what sharp  point.  Seeds  ovate,  with  a  bony 
covering,  very  much  resembling  those  of 
P'  StrobuSf  but  with  a  thicker  and  stronger 
shell. 

A  lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  well  known 
throughout  Upper  India  under  the  name  of 
^yl^  Chilla,  and  KueL  It  was  introduced 
48, 


about  1823,  and  there  is  no  donbt  of  its  proving 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  British  arborist,  both 
as  a  timber  tree,  and  as  a  most  graceful  object 
on  the  lawn  and  mountain  side.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  Britain,  and  in  any  free  soil  grows 
with  great  rapidity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mussourie,  whence  the  writer  has  had  packages 
of  seed,  this  pine  is  found  in  company  with 
the  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Picea  Wehbiana. 
The  tree  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  P. 
StrobtiSf  but  the  former  has  longer  and  richer 
foliage,  and  the  young  shoots  are  fiatter  and 
thicker.  The  soil  it  prefers  is  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  in  which  it  displays  itself  to  great  ad- 
vantage. For  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
friends  in  India,  and  who  wish  to  import  seeds 
of  this  tree,  it  is  important  to  state  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  having  them  sent  by  the 
overland  mail ;  for  on  account  of  the  bony 
covering  in  which  the  kernels  are  enveloped, 
a  six  months'  voyage  does  not  at  all  impair 
them.  Steeping  the  seeds  in  warm  water  for 
a  few  days  previous  to  sowing,  is  an  excellent 
plan.  They  grow  extremely  well  sown  in  tlie 
open  air,  in  sandy  loam,  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch.  They  require  to  be 
kept  uniformly  moist,  and  if  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun  by  a  few  dead  branches,  they  will 
succeed  all  the  better.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  them  is  the  end  of  April ;  and  if  pro- 
perly treated,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  potted  in 
the  last  week  of  September  following.  If 
potted  at  this  date,  they  will  furnish  them- 
selves with  new  roots  before  the  winter  sets 
in,  and  thus  be  the  more  able  to  withstand  its 
severity.  The  country  is  already  full  of  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  this  tree.  It  has  been 
planted  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  estate 
of  Sir  Edward  North  Buxton,  in  the  parish  of 
Runton,  Norfolk,  where  it  thrives  luxuriantly. 
Mr.  Locke,  of  Rozelle,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  ^*  the  plant  delights  in  free  air  and  a  good 
breeze." 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  it  will  become 
in  this  country  as  an  ornamental  object.  Its 
perfect  hardiness  and  rapidity  of  growth  give 
promise  that  it  will  at  any  rate  form  a  large 
tree.  There  is  only  the  impress  of  beauty 
upon  it  now  in  the  usual  outlines  of  youthful- 
ness.  We  have  no  dark  forest  sides  of  this 
species ;  few  trees  of  it  which  tempests  have 
vexed  ;  and  none  moulded  into  the  picturesque 
forms  of  extreme  age.  Throughout  Hindostan 
it  is  called  Raesula,  or  King  of  the  Firs  ;  and 
Dr.  Royle  states,  "  that  travellers  in  the 
Himalayas  frequently  call  it  the  Weeping  Fir, 
from  its  remarkable  drooping  branches."  One- 
year  seedling  plants  are  sold  at  2$.  per  dozen  ; 
and  those  a  foot  in  height  at  from  6s.  to  9s, 
per  dozen.     (1847.) 

P,StrolmSy  Linnceus  (Strobus,  or  Weymouth 
Pine). — Leaves  in  fives,  of  a  fine  light  bluish 
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green,  nearly  four  inches  long,  slender,  with- 
out sheaths.  Cones  long  and  narrow,  with 
thin  smooth  scales  rounded  at  the  base,  on 
short  peduncles ;  similar  to  those  oiP,excelsa^ 
but  smaller ;  seeds  with  wings  one  inch  in 
length. 

A  very  tall  tree,  from  120  to  180  feet,  in- 
troduced in  1705,  and  growing  freely  in  solne 
districts  of  England,  though  not  attaining  a 
height  beyond  100  feet.  A  native  of  North 
America,  delighting  most  in  somewhat  rich 
soils,  on  slopes  of  hills  and  in  moist  valleys 
near  to  rivers.  It  attains  its  largest  dimen- 
sions in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, where,  according  to  Micliaux,  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  a  variety  of  soils,  except 
such  as  consist  of  pure  sand,  and  such  as  are 
under  water  occasionally.  The  finest  and 
largest  specimens  he  found  in  valleys,  into 
which  the  soil  had  been  washed  from  the 
mountains :  in  such  places  the  species  reaches 
to  the  height  of  150  feet,  the  trunk  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  being  about  five  feet  in 
diameter.  In  such  situations  it  unites  all  the 
valuable  properties  by  which  it  is  character- 
ized, and  especially  those  of  fineness  of  texture 
and  Lightness.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  in 
very  general  use  throughout  America,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  England  under 
the  name  White  Pine.  It  is,  however,  far 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  imported  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  being  soft,  liable  to  the  dry 
rot,  and  lasting  but  for  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Copland,  in  his  Evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  says,  with  reference 
to  this  tree,  "  It  is  not  allowed  by  any  pro- 
fessional man  under  government  to  be  used, 
nor  is  it  ever  employed  in  the  best  buildings 
in  London  :  it  is  only  speculators  who  are 
induced  to  use  it,  from  the  price  of  it  being 
much  lower  than  the  Baltic  timber." 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  this  pine  stands  very 
high.  Gilpin^  so  full  of  extreme  artistical 
ideas,  has  indeed  condemned  it  because  its 
stem  rises  with  perpendicular  exactness,  and 
exhibits  nothing  of  that  furrowed  appearance 
which  we  find  in  the  Scotch  pine,  &c. ;  or,  in 
other  words,  because  it  is  not  what  is  called  a 
painter's  tree,  looking  but  indifi*erently  on 
])aper  when  compared  with  those  of  bolder 
growth.  Luckily,  such  fancies  are  on  the 
wane  ;  and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  whether 
of  rugged  or  smooth  outline,  has  its  worship- 
pers, who  are  careless  enough  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  suited  to  take  form  under  the  pencil 
of  the  artist.  The  pine  under  consideration 
may  in  fairness  be  described  as  a  beautiful 
tree,  having  a  tall  straight  stem,  with  branches 
very  regularly  disposed  on  all  sides,  and 
forming  a  most  desirable  object  in  the  softer 
parts  of  park  scenery,  and  on  well  kept  lawns 
near  to  dwellings. 


Varieties, — These  are  scarcely  worth  re- 
cording, as  they  differ  so  little  from  the  species. 
In  all  probability,  the  most  important  one  is 
that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wallich,  growing  at 
Bainpa  and  Toka  in  Nepal,  and  referred  to 
by  Boyle  in  his  Illustrations,  Plants  of  it 
are  not  yet  in  England. 

P.  8.  brevifolia  has  shorter  leaves  than  the 
common  tree,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
P.  S.  compressctj  of  continental  catalogues. 

P.  S.  cUba^  a  plant  recognised  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  has  very  light  leaves 
and  bark.  A  specimen  in  the  Arboretum  at 
Chiswick  is  about  thirty  feet  high. 

Pinus  moniicola^  Douglas  (mountain  Pine). 
— Leaves  five  together,  dgid,  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  obtuse,  of  a  glaucous  green 
colour.  Cones  very  much  resembling  those 
of  P.  Strobus,  only  somewhat  thicker,  about 
seven  inches  long,  and  of  an  ash-yellow  colour 
with  loose  pointed  scales. 

A  fine  tree  discovered  by  Douglas,  and  in- 
troduced in  1831.  From  its  close  resemblance 
to  P.  Strobus,  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
ground  for  retaining  it  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  cone,  which  is  held  by  botanists  as  one  of 
the  chief  indications  of  a  distinctive  difference, 
is  so  like  that  of  P.  Strobus  that  it  is  dilHcult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
tree  is  found  on  the  high  mountains  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  Spokan  river  in  California. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Socisty  ;  and  there  are  likewise  fine 
specimens  at  Hendon  Rectory  and  at  Elvaston 
Castle.  It  has  been  found  hardy  enough  to 
stand  in  the  climate  of  Scotland. 

Pinus  Lambertiana^  Douglas  (Lambert's 
Pine).  —  Leaves  five  together,  stiff,  bright 
green,  rough,  and  without  sheaths.  Cones 
cylindrical,  thick,  fifteen  inches  long,  with 
loose,  broad,  rounded  scales.  Seeds  like  those 
of  P.  Pinea,  large,  oval,  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  and  edible. 

An  enormous  tree,  found  by  Douglas  in 
sandy  plains  where  no  other  vegetation  exists, 
in  New  Albion,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  and  growing  to  tlie  extra- 
ordinary height  of  200  feet.  Its  discoverer 
thus  describes  it : — "  One  specimen  which  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  which  waa 
certainly  not  the  largest,  was  of  the  following 
dimensions:  its  entire  length  was  215  feet  ; 
its  circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  fifty-seven  feet  nine  inches ;  and  at  134 
feet  from  the  ground,  seventeen  feet  and  five 
inches."  The  trunk  is  unusually  straight,  and 
destitute  of  branches  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height.  The  bark  is  uncommonly  smooth  for 
such  large  timber,  of  a  light  brown  colour  on 
the  south,  and  bleaclied  on  the  north  side. 
It  appears  that  the  trees  o£  this  species  do 
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not  fbnn  dense  forests^  but  are  scattered 
throogiiout  sandj  vallejii  and  plains,  wliich  to 
all  appearance  are  incapable  of  supporting 
vegetation.  Douglas  states  that  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  this  tree  when  partly 
burned  loses  its  usual  favour  and  acquires  a 
sweet  taste,  and  that  it  is  used  in  that  state 
by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  The 
seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  both  in  a  raw 
and  roasted  state  ;  and  in  some  parts  the  resi- 
dent Spaniards  have  them  served  up  as  a 
dessert.  Those  who  have  eyes  only  for  the 
fantastic  and  picturesque,  would  consider  this 
tree  deficient  in  beauty.  It  is  "  straight  as 
righteousness,**  and  therefore  would  be  rejected 
for  the  want  of  some  wavy  outline  to  give  a 
fancied  effect  to  the  stem.  If  extreme  height 
is  entitled  to  any  respect,  this  plant  commands 
consideration  ;  and  many,  at  least,  would  see 
in  it  something  of  the  majesty  of  Nature,  and 
the  power  of  the  Great  Creator.  There  are 
fine  specimens  at  Dropmore,  Chiswick,  Chats- 
worth,  Hackney  Nursery,  and  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

I^inu*  Ayacahuite^  Ehrenberg  (Ayacahuite 
Pine). — ^Leaves  five  together,  fine,  three  inches 
long,  slender,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful 
glaucous  colour,  resembling  those  of  the  Wey- 
mouth. Fine.  Cones  about  thirteen  inches 
long,  alendei^  with  broad  obtuse  scales  about 
two  inches  long,  standing  open,  with  the  points 
more  or  less  bent  downwards. 

A  tall  tree,  resembling  the  Weymouth  Fine, 
but  reaching  to  a  greater  height  and  producing 
resin  more  plentifully.  It  is  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Guatemala,  and  in 
valleys,  where  it  becomes  a  tall  straight  tree. 
There  is  little  probability  of  its  proving  hardy 
eooagh  for  the  climate  of  Britain. 

Pintu  CembrOj  Linnaeus  (Cembran  Fine). 
—Leaves  five  together,  short,  rigid,  glaucous 
green,  with  deciduous  sheaths.  Cones  oblong, 
the  length  of  the  leaves,  with  thin  scales 
which, when  young,  are  pubescent;  seeds  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  Fine  except  P»  PineOj 
wingless,  and  containing  an  eatable  kernel^ 
which  is  said  to  yield  excellent  oil. 

A  hardy  ornamental  tree,  found  on  the 
ndes  of  mountains  in  Siberia,  Tartary,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  and  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1746,  by  Archibald,  Duke  of 
Argyle.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  were  at  Mill 
HiU  ',  but  as  Smith  observ&s  **  after  the  deplo- 
rable havoc  made  there  by  ignorant  or  negli- 
gent possessore^,  it  is  imposniible  to  say  whether 
these  trees  still  exist"  When  young,  it  grows 
slowly;  but  in  free  loamy  soil  it  proceeds,  after 
the  first  ten  years,  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  It 
is  easily  known  by  the  regular  spiral  form 
which  it  assumes  The  tree  in  this  country 
is  elegant  in  appearance  ;  and  throughout  the 
elevated  tracU»  of  country  which  it  aflfects  in 


Siberia  and  Switzerland,  it  is  grand  and  pictu- 
resque. It  is  quite  hardy  in  England;  but  on 
account  of  its  growing  but  indifierently  unless 
in  deeply- trenched  sandy  loams,  it  will  never 
become  common  on  account  of  its  properties 
as  a  timber  tree.  The  idea  of  its  being  well 
adapted  to  clothe  the  tops  of  many  hitherto 
almost  barren  mountains  in  Scotland,  not  only 
with  fresh  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  with 
valuable  timber,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
in  his  Manualy  is  quite  chimerical.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is 
accounted  rather  a  triumph  to  grow  it  of  a  size 
fit  to  be  used  in  carpentry,  and  joists  and  beams 
of  it  are  only  to  be  had  from  its  native  habitats. 

Various  plans  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
insure  a  full  crop  of  ]^nts,  a  thing  which  is 
seldom  accomplished.  Some  sow  the  seeds  in 
the  autumn  in  which  they  are  received,  when 
a  few  of  them  appear  in  the  spring,  and  the 
remainder  in  May  following.  A  better  way 
is  to  steep  the  seeds  in  warm  water  for  a  fort- 
night before  sowing,  and  then  to  sow  them  in 
pans  placed  in  heat  The  soil  which  they 
seem  to  prefer  is  sandy  loam,  without  any 
mixture  of  peat. 

Varieties. — P.  C.  sibirica  (Siberian  Stone 
Fine  or  Siberian  Cedar),  has  the  cones  larger 
and  longer  than  in  the  species  ;  the  leaves 
shorter,  and  the  plant  still  more  stunted- like. 
The  tree  has  an  open  head  with  tufted 
branches,  and  in  its  native  country  reaches  a 
great  height — sometimes  120  feet.  Of  this 
variety  Mr.  Locke  of  Rozelle  says,  "  This  with 
us  is  the  most  thriving  of  all  the  Cembrss,  and 
I  might  also  say  the  most  desirable.  No  pine 
I  know  possesses  more  attractions,  not  only 
from  the  remarkable  symmetry  of  all  its  pro- 
portions, but  also  from  the  beauty  of  its  fine 
green  leaves." 

jP.  C.  helvetica  (Swiss,  Cembran,  or 
Stone  Fine),  is  a  vigorous  growing  variety, 
with  short  rounded  cones,  and  longer  leaves 
than  the  foregoing.  Common  in  British  arbo- 
returns,  and  certainly  best  entitled  to  be  culti- 
vated. In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  it  grows 
about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  nnd,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  has  proved  itself  quite  hardy 
in  the  climate  of  Scotland.  Its  wood  is  finer 
and  more  fragrant  than  that  of  the  species:  it 
retains  its  smell  for  many  years,  and  is  said  to 
be  so  ofiensive  to  moths,  bugs,  &c.,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  found  in  rooms  where  it  is.  Re- 
ferring to  this  variety,  Mr.  Locke  of  Rozelle 
says,  ''the  annual  growths  for  several  years 
are  about  nine  inches." 

P.  C,  pygmeBa.-^A  very  dwarf,  shrub-like 
plant,  more  curious  than  useful,  and  found  only 
in  few  collections.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  its  prostrate  habit  from  the  fact  that  at 
Hopetoun  House,  near  Edinburgh,  a  plant  100 
years  old  is  only  six  feet  liigh. 
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Living  specimens  of  the  following  have  not 
been  seen  by  the  writer,  though  it  is  believed 
2«ome  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  Eng- 
land : — 

-P.  contorted  Douglas  (twisted-branched 
Pine). — Leaves  two  together,  about  two  inches 
long,  in  a  dark  short  sheath.  Cones  rather 
longer  than  the  leaves,  which  resemble  those 
of  JR.  austriaca. 

A  tree  found  by  Douglas  in  swampy  ground 
not  far  from  the  sea  coast,  near  Cape  Disap- 
pointment in  North-west  America,  and  thought 
to  be  hardy  enough  for  the  climate  of  this 
country.  Cones  were  sent  by  Douglas  to 
England  in  the  years  1825,  6,  and  7,  but 
from  those  no  plants  were  raised.  A  cone  is 
figured  in  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum^ 
p.  2292. 

jP.  squamosoy  is  a  plant  noticed  by  Bosc ; 
but  several  botanists  consider  it  only  one  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  JP.  iylvestris^  and 
most  probably  P.  sylv&iiru  uncinata.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  French  nurseries;  but  in 
England  it  has  failed  to  attract  attention  unless 
amongst  those  few  cultivators  who  are  fond  of 
slight  varieties. 

P.  turbinata  is  another  of  Bosc's  varieties, 
instituted  from  his  having  seen  a  plant  in  the 
garden  of  Petit  Trianon.  The  leaves  are 
two  in  a  sheath,  scarcely  one  inch  long, 
glaucous,  and  thickly  set  on  the  branches. 
The  cones  are  in  groups,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  with  square  spineless  scales.  Accord- 
ing to  Bosc,  it  is  probably  a  native  of  North 
America. 

The  foregoing  section  includes  some  plants 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  grandeur. 
As  many  of  them  are  of  recent  introduction, 
it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  as  to  how  far  they  may  prove  of  real 
use  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  pine- 
timber  is  applied  in  this  country.  Their 
ornamental  character  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently tested.  As  many  of  the  species  are 
from  Mexico,  inhabiting  alike  the  valleys  and 
mountains,  it  has  been  thought  by  several 
botanists  that  on  account  of  the  great  dispai'ity 
of  climate  in  which  the  trees  stand,  the  pro- 
duce from  such  trees  must  present  a  like  dif- 
ference in  the  constitution  of  the  plants 
raised,  some  being  much  hardier  than  others. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  in 
several  pinetums,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Rozelle,  in  Ayrshire,  that  amongst  various 
individuals  of  the  same  speci.*s  some  have 
withstood  the  winters  without  protection,  whilst 
others  are  with  the  greatest  difficulty  pre- 
served with  the  closest  shelter.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  before  any  opinion  should 
be  pronounced  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  open 
Hir  in  this  country,  a  fair  trial  should  be  given 
to  several  plants  of  the  same  species.    Similar 


remarks  apply  to  those  pines  from  the  Hima- 
layan districts.  Whilst  on  elevated  parts,  near 
to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  there  is  biting 
frost,  in  the  valleys  the  climate  is  insufferably 
hot;  and  it  so  hoppens,  that  from  the  trees 
which  are  of  easiest  access,  in  valleys  and  in 
slopes,  our  supply  of  seeds  is  taken. 

One  of  the  great  trees  of  commerce  is  included 
in  this  section — the  Weymouth  pine,  fiourish- 
ing  throughout  the  vast  countries  bounded  on 
the  south  by  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  north  by 
a  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  Throughout  North 
America  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses  of 
settlers  is  built  entirely  with  its  wood  ;  and 
in  this  country,  along  with  its  kindred 
from  Nepal,  it  forms,  a  beautiful  park 
ornament. 

NOTES  ON  FLOWERS  AND  FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 

Clintonll  pulchella,  Lindley  (pretty 
Clintonia).  —  Lobeliaceie  $  Clintones.  —  A 
pretty  dwarf  annual  plant,  forming  a  little 
tuft  of  a  few  inches  high,  or  when  grown  in 
pots,  hanging  over  the  sides ;  the  leaves  are 
small,  linear,  and  stalkless ;  the  flowers  are 
shaped  like  those  of  a  lobelia,  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant,  and  grow  singly  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  on  rather  long  stalks ;  the  tiivo 
upper  petals  are  clear  rich  blue;  the  three 
lower  ones  yellow  at  the  base,  then  white,  and 
the  remainder — about  half — blue:  the  seeds  are 
very  minute.  A  native  of  North-west  America. 
Lntroduced  in  1831,  by  Douglas,  to  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Flowers  in  Julj 
and  August,  when  sown  in  March.  Culture* 
— Should  be  sown  in  pots  set  in  feeders  of 
water,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  in  September 
for  spring  flowering,  and  in  March  for  the 
summer ;  light  rich  moist  soil ;  propagated  by 
seeds. 

EuTHALES  MACROPHTLLA,  Lindley  (large- 
leaved  Euthales). — Goodeniaceas  §  Goodeniese. 
— A  perennial  with  an  erect  herbaceous  stem, 
which  attains  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more, 
and  branches  out  in  a  forked  manner  into  a 
loose  spreading  panicle,  which  often  forms  a 
mass  of  flowers  as  wide  as  the  height  of  the 
plant ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  coarsely  toothed, 
large  at  the  base,  but  gradually  lessening  up- 
wards. The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  about 
an  inch  across,  with  a  short  tube,  divided  into 
five  obcordate  segments  of  a  bright  yellow,  with 
a  dash  of  crimson  in  the  centre  of  the  two  upper 
divisions ;  each  division  has  a  thickened  lance- 
shaped  centre,  bordered  by  a  thinner  wavy  mar- 
gin. A  native  of  South  Australia.  Introduced 
1 839.  Flowers  in  June,  and  generally  continues 
blooming  on  till  November.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  greenhouse,  grows  well  in  loam  and 
peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings  placed  in  slight 
heat. 
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Pektstemon  mNiATDS,  LindUy  (vermilion 
Pentstemon). — Scrophulariacefle  §  Antirrhini- 
deas-CheloneaB. — A  pretty   half-shrubbj  per- 
ennial  plant,  growing  about  two  feet  high, 
with  much  the   appearance   of  the  scarlet - 
flowered  var,  of  P.  gentianoideSy  grown  in 
gardens.     It  has  small  ovate  leaves,  and  loose 
few-flowered    racemes    of  bright    vermilion 
coloured  tubular  flowers,  paler  in  front,  and 
marked  in  the  throat  with  crimson  streaks  ; 
the  flowers  are  club-shaped,  divided  at  the 
end  into  five  almost  triangular  segments,  of 
which  the  two  upper  ones  are  erect,  and  the 
next  on  each  side  spreading  at  a  right  angle. 
A  native  of  the  north  of  Mexico.     Introduced 
in  1846.     Flowers  from  July  to  September. 
Culture. — ^Nearly  hardy,  requires  a  frame  in 
winter;  sandy  loamy  soil ;  propagated  freely  by 
enttings  in  spring  or  autumn,  or  by  seeds.  (74) 
Pbixttla  Munroi,  JUndley  (Capt.  Munro's 
Primrose). — PrimulaceaB    §    Priraulidae — A 
pretty  alpine  perennial,  growing  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  with  a  bulbous  base,  and  a  tuft 
of  pale  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  on  long 
footstalks,  from  among  which  rises  the  erect 
flower- stem,  having  at  the  top  several  large 
white  blossoms,  with  a  little  yellow  round  the 
eye  ;  they  are  an  inch  across,  and  deliciously 
fragrant.     The  plant  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  P,  invohicrata,  but  is  altogether  larger. 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  India, 
at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet,  and  growing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water.     Introduced  in 
1845.     Flowers  from  March  to  May.     Cul- 
ture. — ^Requires  a  frame,  or  at  least  to  be  kept 
cool  and  shady  in  summer,  and  rather  dry  in 
winter  ;  loam  and  sandy  peat ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant,  or  by  seeds.  (75) 

GoNGORA  BUFONiA,  voT.  leucochila  (white- 
Kpped  toad-skinned  Gongora). — OrchidacesB 
§  Tandese-MaxillarideK. — This  diflfers  from 
G.  bufoniOf  in  its  paler  purple  colour,  and  in 
baving  a  white  lip.  It  is  pseudo- bulbous, 
throwing  up  several  large  broad  lance-shaped 
leaves^  and  produces  long  drooping  racemes 
ofinsect'like  blossoms,  which  appear  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  A  native  of 
BraziL  Introduced  before  1 844.  Culture^ — 
Requires  a  hot  moist  stove  ;  planted  in  baskets 
vnong  turfy  peat,  and  suspended  ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant.  (76) 

Nepexthes  Rafflesiana,  Jackf  (Sir  S. 
Baffles'  Pitcher  plant). —  NepenthaceaB.— A 
very  carious  plant,  with  a  fibrous  root,  and 
long  trailing  stems,  which  require  to  be 
orectly  supported  ;  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
the  lower  ones  crowded  and  lanceolate,  the 
upper  ones  more  remote  and  oblong  ;  in  the 
•dolt  state,  they  are  smooth,  and  have  the 
midrib  elongated  into  an  urn*  bearing  cirrhus 
or  tendril.  The  tendrils  of  the  lower  leaves 
ire  not  twisted,  but  hanging  straight  from  the 


apex,     and    terminate    in    large    ventricose 
pitchers  or  urns  (ascidia),  which  are  greenish, 
and  richly  spotted  with  purple,  having  two 
rows  of  fringes  down  the  front,  and  surmounted 
by  an  ovate  lid  (operculum)  attached  to  a  long 
neck-like  prolongation  of  the  urn  ;  the  upper 
edge  of  the  urn  is  inverted  and  beautifully 
streaked,  giving  a  pectinated  appearance  to 
the  inner  edge.     Tiie  tendrils  of  the  upper 
leaves  have  one  or  two  spiral  twists  in  tlie 
middle,  and  terminate  in  long  funnel  shaped 
urns,   not   fringed   as   in   the   others.     The 
fiowers   are  reddish  purple,    and  grow  in  a 
thick  spike-like  raceme,  at  first  terminal,  but 
afterwards  becoming  axillary  from  the  stem 
shooting  past  ;  the  upper  leaf  next  the  fiower- 
spike   never  bears  a  pitcher.     A  native  of 
Singapore.     Introduced  in  1845.     Flowers  in 
(summer  or)  autumn.     Culture. — Requires  a 
moist  stove  ;  to  be  potted  in  lumps  of  peat 
with  moss,   or  rotten  wood  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings.  (77) 

SlPHOCAMPTLUS       MICROSTOMA,        Hooker 

(small- mouthed  Siphocampylus). — ^Lobeliacese 
§  Lobeleae. — A  perennial  plant,  with  erect 
branched  stems,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  alternate  ovate  shining  leaves  with 
glandular  serratures:  the  fiowers  grow  iu 
umbels  at  tlie  end  of  the  shoots — forming  an 
umbellate-corymb  ;  they  are  tubular,  curved, 
and  contracted  at  the  mouth,  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  downy,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour.  A  native  of  New  Grenada.  Introduced 
in  1846.  Flowers  throughout  tiie  autumn 
and  winter,  and  ''seems  to  be  one  of  those 
plants  one  may  reckon  to  have  in  bloom  all 
the  year."*  Culture, — Requires  a  cool  stove, 
or  warm  greenhouse  ;  sandy  loam^  and  leaf 
mould  ;  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  seed.-, 
which  soon  make  flowering  plants..  (78) 

Brunfelsia  nitida,  var,  jamaicensis  (Ja- 
maica shining-leaved  Brunfelsia). — Scrophu- 
lariacese  §  Salpiglossidese. — An  erect  shrubby 
plant,  ultimately  attaining  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  with  large  alternate  obovate-Ianceolate 
leaves,  most  numerous  near  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  of  a  somewhat  leathery  texture  and 
glossy ;  the  flbwers  grow  from  the  axils  of  the- 
upper  leaves,  and  consist  of  a  long  narrow  cylin- 
drical downy  tube,  with  a  large  spreading  limb^ 
three  inches  across,  of  five  obovate  roundish 
wavy  lobes.  Native  of  Jamaica.  Introduced  in 
1845.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Cul- 
ture.— Requires  a  cool  stove  ;  peat  and  loam  ;, 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand,,  under  a 
glass.  (79) 

TiLLAKDsrA  BCLBOSA,  vur,  pi'cla  (painted 
bulbous  Tillandsia). — Bromeliaceae. — A  small 
clustered  epiphyttil  plant,  with  short  swollen 
bulbiform  stems,  leafy  at  the  base,  the  leaves 
a  span  or  more  long,  aw^-shaped,  leathery, 
rigid,  terete  in  consequence  of  the  sides  being 
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incurved  ;  they  are  dark  green,  but  the  upper 
ones,  which  become  gradually  smaller,  are 
richly  tinged  with  scarlet  and  yellow,  becom- 
ing green,  however,  after  flowering;  the  stems 
are  terminated  by  racemose  spikes  of  long 
three-petaled  purple  flowers,  enclosed  in  scarlet 
bracts.  A  native  of  Jamaica.  Introduced  in 
1845.  Flowers  in  the  winter.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  stove,  and  to  be  planted  in  an  open 
basket,  among  moss  and  decayed  wood,  and  sus- 
pended; propagated  sparingly  by  division.  (yO) 

Pharbitis  CATHARTiCA,  Choisy  (purging 
Pharbitis). — Convolvulacea  §  Convolvuleae. — 
A  slender  twining  plant,  apparently  annual, 
with  smooth  branching  stems,  alternate, 
remote  broadly  cordate,  smooth  leaves,  (some- 
times entire,  but  usually  three«lobed,)  bearing 
flower-stalks  from  their  axils,  each  producing 
one,  two,  or  sometimes  three  flowers.  The 
tube  of  the  flowers  is  white  below,  rose  purple 
above,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  spreading  limb 
varying  in  colour  from  reddish  purple  to  deep 
violet  blue.  The  plant  furnishes  a  milky 
resinous  coagulating  juice,  which  is  profusely 
purgative.  A  native  of  St.  Domingo,  Porto 
Rico,  Mexico,  and  New  Grenada.  Intro- 
duced in  1845.  Flowers  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
the  Ipomaa  cathartica  (Poirret),  and  Con- 
volvulus portoricensis  (Sprengel).  Culture. 
— Half  hardy,  or  requiring  a  greenhouse  ; 
light  rich  loam  ;  propagated  by  seeds.       (81) 

Scutellaria  conviFOLiAyBentham  (heart- 
leaved  Skull-cap). — Lamiaceae  §  Scutellareae. 
—  A  sub-shrubby  species,  with  nearly  erect 
branching  four-sided  stems,  growing  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  opposite  large  downy  cordate 
toothed  wrinkled  leaves,  and  long  terminal 
whorled  racemes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers, 
consisting  of  a  slender  eurved  funnel-shaped 
tube,  two-lipped  at  the  extremity,  the  lower 
lip  much  larger  than  the  upper  one.  Also 
called  Perilomia  coi^difolia  (SclJechtendahl), 
and  Scutellaria  splendens  (Klotzeh).  A  native 
of  Misantla,  and  other  parts  of  Mexico.  In- 
troduced in  1844.  Flowers  in  September  and 
October.  Culture, — Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
light  loamy  soil;  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
seeds.  (82) 

Deutzia  staminea,  It.  Brorvn  (wing- 
stamened  Deutzia).  —  Philadelphacece.  —  A 
small  deciduous  shrub,  with  short  close 
branches,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  serrated 
leaves,  and  moderate  sized  clusters  (cymes)  of 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots;  they  are  very 
numerously  borne  on  all  the  lateral  twigs  along 
the  principal  shoots,  and  are  white  and  sweet- 
scented,  composed  of  Ave  spreading  oblong  pe- 
tals ;  it  is  very  ornamentied  when  in  blossom. 
Native  of  high  mountains  in  the  north  of  India. 
Introduced  in  1841.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Vulture, — Hardy,  growing  freely  in  common 
soil ;  propagated  hy  cuttings  ofthe  half  ripened 


young  shoots  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a 
close  frame ;  or  by  layers.  (83) 

Bravoa  6em:iniflora,  La  Llave  (twin- 
flowered  Bravoa). — AmaryllidaceaB  }  Ama- 
ryllese. — A  perennial  plant  with  a  pear-shaped 
bulbous  root,  keeled,  narrow,  slightly  lanceolate 
leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  slender  stem, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  furnished  with  a  spike 
of  distant  flowers  on  its  upper  half;  the  flowers 
grow  in  pairs,  are  about  an  inch  long,  curved 
downwards,  and  are  of  a  red  or  dull  scarlet 
colour.  A  native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in 
1 836.  Flowers  from  May  to  August ;  also 
known  as  Ccetocapnia  geminijlora,  (Link 
and  Otto.)  Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse ; 
sandy  loam,  dryish  in  winter ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  parting  the  plants.  (84) 

FouRCRorA  LONG^VA,  Karwinshi  (long- 
lived  Fourcroya). — Amaryllidaceie  §  Agaveae. 
— A  woody-stemmed  plan^  rising  to  the  height 
of  forty  feet,  furnished  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  spike  or  pyramid 
of  flowers  thirty  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  the  flowers 
are  in  six  segments,  white,  and  innumerable, 
A  native  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Tanga  in 
Oaxaca,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Intro- 
duced in  1838.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  rich  loam  ;  must  be 
carefully  watered  in  the  winter  while  in- 
doors ;  propagated  by  side  shoots  when  pro- 
duced. (85) 

PoDALTRiA  BUXiFOLLA,  Lamarck  (box- 
leaved  Podalyria). — Fabaceae  §  Papilionaceae- 
Podalyrieae. — An  erect,  branching  shrubby 
plant,  with  broadly  ovate  leaves,  under  an  inch 
in  length,  and  rather  large,  broad,  butterfly- 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  either 
growing  singly  or  in  pairs.  A  native  of  the 
Cnpe  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1790. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  is  also  called 
Podafyria  glaura  (De  Candolle),  and  Hypo- 
calyptus  glan^^us  (Thunberg).  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  peat  and  loam  ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  in  sand  under  bell-glasses, 
or  by  seeds.  (S^) 

Cyrtanthus  COLLINUS,  Ker  (hill  Cyrtan- 
thus — AmaryllidacflB  §  Amarylleae. — A  bul- 
bous plant,  with  narrow  strap-shaped  glaucous 
leaves,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  a  flower- 
stalk  crowned  by  about  nine  pendulous  flowers; 
the  flowers  are  tubular,  swelling  near  the 
middle,  and  divided  at  the  mouth  into  six 
segments ;  they  are  of  a  poppy  scarlet  colour. 
A  native  of  the  C«pe  of  Good  Hope.  Intro- 
duced in  18 16.  Flowers  from  May  to  August 
Culture. — Requires  a  dry  airy  stove;  free 
loam ;  no  water  after  the  leaves  die ;  propa^ 
gated  by  offsets  or  seeds,  but  more  cotniDonl} 
by  new  importations.  (87] 

Strobilanthes  Sabiniana,  A^ee*(SabiDe*i 
Strobilanthejs). — Acanthaceae  §  Ruellidae. — A 
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sub-shrubby  plant,  growing  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  with  large  opposite  ovate  acominate 
leayes,  red  beneath,  and  which  also  exhibit 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  one  of  each  pair 
being  nnaller  than  the  other ;  the  flowers  are 
interminal  and  axillary,  ratlier  loose  spikes,  and 
are  funnel-shaped,  with  a  curved  tube,  and 
spreading  fire-lobed  limb,  of  a  bluish  lilac 
colour.  A  native  of  Nepal.  Introduced  in 
1826.  Flowers  from  March  to  July.  Also 
called  Ruellia  Sahiniana  (Lindley).  Culture. 
— Requires  a  stove ;  loamy  soil ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  (88) 

Paxtonia  rosea,  Lindley  (rose-coloured 
Paxtonia). — Orchidaceae  §  Epidendreie-Ble- 
tidae, — A  pseudo-bulbous  plant,  with  plaited 
lance-shaped  leaves,  a  foot  long,  and  an  erect 
flower-scape  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
bulbs,  and  growing  about  as  high  as  the  leaves; 
these  stems  bear  several  flowers  towards  the 
top ;  the  flowers  are  half  an  inch  across,  and 
of  a  pretty  rose  colour.  A  native  of  Manilla, 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Introduced  in 
1837.  Flowers  from  May  to  September. 
Cvlture. — Requires  a  stove,  and  to  be  potted 
in  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  plant.  (89) 

HiPPEASTRuM  ATJUCUM,  Herbert  (crowned 
Hippeastrum)  — Amaryllidacese  §  Amarylless. 
•^A  large  bulbous  plant,  from  the  top  of  which 
grow  a  few  strap-shaped  leaves,  two  or  more 
feet  in  length  by  nearly  two  inches  broad,  and 
producing  a  flower-stalk  two  feet  high,  bearing 
about  two  flowers;  the  flowers  are  slightly 
tubular  at  the  base,  divided  into  six  segments 
of  a  campanulnte  shape,  the  three  innermost  of 
which  are  the  largest,  crimson,  with  a  green 
star  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  A  native  of 
Brazil.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  from 
Jantiary  to  July.  Also  known  as  Amaryllis 
ttulica  (Ker).  Culture, — Requires  a  stove  ; 
rich  strongs  alluvial  loam ;  good  drainage ; 
propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds.  (90) 

Lotus  albidus,  Loddiges  (whitish  flowered 
Lotus). — ^Fabace®  §  Papilionaceie-Trifolie®. — 
A  sub- shrubby  plant,  growing  about  two  feet 
high,  with  a  loose  branching  habit,  palmately 
trifoliate  leaves,  with  oblong  leaflets,  and  two 
stipules  resembling  the  leaflets:  the  flowers 
grow  in  umbels  from  the  axils  on  long  stalk<«, 
whitish,  with  a  few  dashes  of  reddisli  purple ; 
they  are  fragrant.  A  native  of  Australia.  In- 
troduced in  1822.  Flowers  in  June  to  August 
Culture. — ^Requires  a  greenhouse,  and  to  be 
grown  in  sandy  well-drained  soil;  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  (91) 

Ctrtanthtjs  spiralis,  Ker  (spiral-leaved 
Cyrtanthns). — Amaryliidacese  §  Amarylleae. — 
A  bulbous  plant,  with  spiral  glaucous  leaves, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  dying  in 
winter ;  the  flower-stem  bears  at  its  summit 
about   seven   pendulous   flowers,    which    are 


tubular,  slightly  swelled  near  the  middle,  and 
divided  at  the  mouth  into  six  segments  ;  they 
are  of  an  orange-red  colour,  shading  ofi^  into 
yellow  below.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Introduced  in  1790.  Flowering  from 
May  to  August.  Culture. — Requires  an  aii-y 
dry  stove ;  free  loam  ;  no  water  after  the 
leaves  die;  generally  imported,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  any  time.  (92) 

AcANTHOPHiPPiUM  BicoLOB,  Lindley  (two 
coloured  Acanthophippium). — Orchidaceaa  § 
VandesB-CiyptochilidaB.— A  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial plant,  with  oblong-ovate  channelled 
pseudo-bulb.4,  oblong  lance-shaped  plaited 
leaves,  a  foot  long,  and  short  flower-scapes,  a 
few  inches  high,  springing  from  the  root,  and 
each  bearing  four  or  five  large  somewhat  pouch- 
shaped  flowers,  which  grow  closely  together, 
and  are  yellowish  green,  the  segments  tipped 
with  rosy  purple  ;  the  cluster  of  flowers  has 
been  compared  to  gaudy  plumaged  young  birds 
in  their  nest,  the  unexpanded  blooms  re- 
sembling those  with  the  beak  closed,  the  others 
look  like  the  nestlings  gaping  for  food.  A 
native  of  Ceylon.  Introduced  in  1833.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Cvlture. — Requires  a  stove, 
and  to  be  potted  in  rough  peat,  sand,  and  pot- 
sherds; propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.  (93) 

DiCKSOi^iA  ANTARCTICA,  LdbUUtrdih^e  (ant- 
arctic Dicksonia). — PolypodiacosB  §  Polypo- 
desB. — A  noble  and  graceful  arborescent  ferny 
in  its  native  country  growing  with  a  trunk 
thirty  feet  high  and  upwards ;  from  the  top  of 
this  springs  a  tuft  or  crown  of  very  elegant 
fronds;  these  fronds  are  very  large,  several 
feet  long  and  proportionately  wide,  and  consist 
of  very  numerous  small  segments  or  divisions, 
so  that  it  is  termed  supra-decompound,  that  is, 
very  much  divided.  The  tree  ferns  are  very 
slow  in  acquiring  stems,  and  no  very  large 
plants  exist  in  this  country.  A  native  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Introduced  in  1824  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Kew.  Also  called  £alantium 
antarcticum  (Presl),  and  Cibotium  JBillar^ 
dieri  (Kaulfuss).  Culture. — Requires  a  green- 
house ;  rough  turfy  loam  and  peat ;  must  be 
very  carefully  watered  ;  propngated  by  seeds 
or  spores,  but  young  plants  are  many  years 
acquiring  the  tree-like  habit ;  and  those  whjch 
exist  of  any  size  have  been  imported.      .  (94) 

Phycklla  ionea,  var.  corusca  (glittering 
Phycella). — Amaryllidace»  §  Narcissece.— A 
bulbous  plant,  with  narrow  strap-shaped  leave.% 
tipped  with  red,  and  a  flower-stem  bearing  a 
bunch  of  flowers  at  the  top ;  the  flowers  are 
tubular,  divided  into  six  segments,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  yellow  at  the  base,  and 
scarlet  at  the  apex  ;  the  bulbs  are  black  coated. 
A  native  of  North  Chili,  in  sandy  soil  near 
Concon.  Introduced  in  1 825.  Flowers  from 
May  to  September.  Known  also  as  Amaryllis 
ignea  (Lindley).     Culture. — Nearly  hardy  in 
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a  sheltered  place ;  sandy  loam ;  total  rest  after 
flowering ;  propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds.  (95) 

HA.BRAKTHUS  INTERMEDIU8,  Herbert  (in- 
termediate Habranth).  —  AmarjUidacess  § 
Amarylle». — A  bulbous  plant,  with  bright 
green  blunt  leaves,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  a  flower-stem  about  six  inches  high, 
bearing  a  bunch  of  several  flowers  at  the  top  ; 
the  flowers  are  divided  into  six  spreading 
segments,  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  red 
colour,  greenish  yellow  at  the  base.  A  native 
of  Brazil.  Introduced  in  1827.  Flowers 
from  January  to  March.  Known  also  as 
Amaryllis  intermedia  (Lindley).  Ctdture. — 
Requires  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse ;  rich 
loam  ;  perfect  rest  in  winter;  propagated  by 
ofi*sets  or  seeds.  (96) 

HiPPEASTRUH  SoLANDRiFLORUM,  var.  Stri- 
atum (sti*iped  Solandra-flowered  Hippeastrum). 
— Amaryllidaceas  §  Amarylleae. — A  bulbous 
plant,  with  long  strap-shaped  leaves,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  a  stout  stem  two  or 
three  feet  high,  with  flowers  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  long ;  the  flowers  are  tubular  for  nearly 
half  their  length,  then  divided  into  six  segments, 
which  are  spreading  at  the  top,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour,  faintly  striped  outside 
with  red.  A  native  of  South  America.  In- 
troduced in  1820.  Flowers  from  April  to 
June.  Known  also  as  Amaryllis  Solandri- 
fiora  (  Lindley).  CtUture. — ^Eequ  ires  a  sto v e ; 
rich  loam  ;  good  drainage ;  careful  waterin.or  • 
propagated  by  offsets  and  seeds.  (97) 

Al8TS4»H£ria  pallida,  Groham  (pale- 
flowered  Alstromeria).  —  Amaryllidacese  § 
AlstromeriesB. — A  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous 
plant,  yfith  upright  annual  stems,  one  or  two 
feet  high,  scattered  narrow  sessile  leaves,  two 
inches  long,  and  terminal  heads  of  flowers, 
which  consist  of  six  segments,  the  three  outer 
broac',  rounded,  pale  rose  colour ;  inner  ones 
yellow  marked  with  red  and  orange.  A  native 
of  Chili,  Introduced  in  1828.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September,  Culture, — Requires  a 
greenhouse  or  cool  pit 4  rich  loam;  dry  in 
winter  4  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  (98) 

Ipom<ea  platensis,  Herbert  (Platan  Ipo- 
moea). — Convolvulacese  §  Convolvuleae.  —  A 
climbing  plant  of  moderately  strong  growth, 
producing  large  tuberous  roots,  warty  stems, 
and  pedate,  seven- lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  of 
which  are  narrow  and  linear  ;  the  flowers  are 
borne  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  grow 
several  together  ;  they  are  large,  convolvulus- 
shaped,  of  a  delicate  pinkish  lilac,  with  a 
dark  throat  A  native  of  the  banks  of  the 
River  Plate,  where  Feveral  varieties  exist 
Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers  from  July  to 
September.  Culture, — Requires  a  cool  stove 
or  greenhouse ;  free  light  loamy  soil;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  placed  in  a  hotbed.  (99) 

Lathykus  tomentosus,  Lamarck  (cottony 


Lathyrus). — FabaceaB  §  Papilionacead-VicieaB. 
— A  sub-shrubby  plant  of  a  half  scandent 
character,  with  branches  more  or  less  covered 
with  soft  silky  pubescence  ;  the  leaves  consist 
of  one  pair  of  linear  lanceolate  leaflets,  with  a 
short  tendril  between  them,  and  a  pair  of 
stipules  at  the  base  resembling  the  leaflets ; 
the  flower-stalks  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  belir  three  or  four  rather  large 
violet-coloured  butterfly -shaped  flowers  near 
the  top;  the  seed  pod  or  legume  is  densely 
covered  with  down.  A  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Introduced  in  1839.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August.  Called  also  OaJega  binata 
(Sprengel).  Culture, —  Requires  protection 
in  winter ;  grows  freely  against  a  south  wall 
in  summer;  light  soil;  propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings.  (1^) 

Habranthus  fhtcelloides,  Herbert 
(Phycella-like  Habranth). — Amaryllidaceas  § 
Amarylleae. — A  bulbous  plant,  having  a  large 
black  round  bulb,  narrow  strap-shaped  blunt 
glaucous  leaves,  and  a  stem  more  than  a  foot 
high,  bearing  a  bunch  of  about  six  flowers  ; 
the  flowers  have  a  short  tube,  are  about  three 
inches  long,  divided  into  six  segments,  yellow 
at  the  base,  scarlet  above.  A  native  of  Chili. 
Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  from  August 
to  October.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy,  but  does 
best  in  pits  or  frames ;  rich  sandy  loam ; 
strong  heat  when  at  rest ;  propagated  by  offsets 
or  seeds.  (^^1) 

Phycella  ctrtanthoides,  Lindley  (Cyr- 
tanth US-like  Phycella).  —  Amaryllidaceae  § 
Narcissese. — A  bulbous  plant,  with  green  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  flower-stem  about  a  foot 
high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers  at  the 
top;  the  flowers  have  a  short  tube,  divided 
into  six  long  segments  above,  greenish  yel- 
low at  the  base,  red  upwards.  A  native  of 
sandy  hills  near  the  sea  at  Concon  in  North 
Chili.  Introduced  in  1821.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy  in  shel- 
tered situations ;  sandy  loam ;  total  rest  by 
keeping  dry  after  flowering;  propagated  by 
oflsets  or  seeds.  (^0^) 

CrRTANTHUS  OBLiQUUS,  Aiton  (oblique- 
leaved  Cyrtanthus). — AmaryllidacesB  §  Ama- 
rylleas. — A  large  bulbous  plant,  with  narrow 
strap-shaped  leaves  growing  in  two  ranks, 
covered  with  a  mealy  whiteness;  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  thick  hollow  stem,  nearly  two 
feet  high,  and  are  eight  or  more  in  number, 
three  inches  long,  pendulous,  of  six  segments, 
rather  spreading  at  the  mouth,  orange  nnd 
yellow  with  green  tips.  A  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1774.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August.  Ca/^t^re.  — Requires  a 
warm  greenhouse ;  sandy  loam  ;  cautious 
watering  ;  propagated  with  difficulty  by  oflsets 
or  seeds ;  generally  renewed  by  imported 
plants.  (103) 
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AND   FEOPEBTIE9. 


The  Ranuneulns  was  once  one  of  the  most 
fsTourite  of  Floi  ist's  flowers,  and  it  hns  been 
produced  nearer  perfection  than  any  other 
nibject  that  we  know  of  j  still  there  ia  much  to 
do  to  bring  it  to  cur  standard.  All  the  persons 
who  have  written  aboot  their  properties  omit 
the  most  essential  of  those  not  yet  attained. 
They  say,  the  criterioo  of  a  fine  double  ra- 
Dunculus  if,  that  the  ftcm  should  be  strong, 
etnigbt,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long  ; 
the  two  former  points  are  essential  in  ail 
flowers,  but  whether  the  Btem  be  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  longer  than  will  keep  it  above  the 
foliage  is  perfectly  immaterial,  because  in  all 
dwarf  plants  the  more  uniform  their  height, 
and  the  nearer  the  gronnd,  eo  that. the  bloom 
is  fairly  above  the  foliage,  the  belter :  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  length  ;  it  by  n<)  means 
adds  to  their  beauty.  Again,  they  talk  of 
"  ■  large  well-forjned  blosFom,  at  lenst  two 
iochea  in  diameter,"  ns  if  size  were  the  grand 
object ;  whereas  there  should  be  a  limit  to 


every  thing,  and  that  limit  should  depend  on 
the  natural  habit  of  a  plant,  and  also  on  the 
natural  texture  of  a  bioora.  Set  the  perfec- 
tion of  size,  and  it  will  mean  somethings  we 
have  no  objection  to  two  inches  as  the  per- 
fection, but  to  set  two  inches  as  the  minimum, 
ia  an  error  calculated  to  give  rise  to  coarse- 
ness, and  coarseness  in  a  ranunculus  would  be 
fatal.  Then  it  is  said  that  "  the  outer  petals 
should  be  largest,  and  gradually  diminish  to 
the  centre,"  as  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a 
ranunculus  that  were  otherwise  ;  the  worst 
flower  that  was  ever  produced  had  thli  largest 
petals  outside  and  gradually  diminished  towards 
the  centre  ;  it  is,  in  fact.  Faying  nothing.  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  blofsom  sliould  be  of 
n  hemispherical  form.  "  Its  component  petals 
should  be  imbricated  in  such  manner  w 
neither  to  be  too  close  and  compact,  nor  tco 
widely  separated,  but  have  rather  more  of  a 
perpendicular  than  a  horizontal  direction." 
Thia  is  perfectly  ridiculous  ;    the  outer  petals 
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should  be  quite  horizontal,  and  rather  reflexed 
than  otherwise,  and  the  inner  ones  should  be 
more  than  perpendicular,  if  a  cupped  petal  can 
be  so  called,  for  the  inner  ones  ought  to  meet 
and  rather  cover  each  other,  turning  com- 
pletely inwards  so  as  to  conceal  the  seed- 
vessel  entirely  ;  and  it  follows  as  a  thing  of 
course,  that  no  two  rows  of  petals  can  be 
alike  as  regards  their  relative  position.  In 
short,  this  is  an  attempt  to  define,  which  ren- 
ders the  conditions  contradictory  to  the  result ; 
a  hemispherical  form  can  no  more  be  pro- 
duced by  petals  more  of  a  perpendicular  than 
horizontal  direction,  than  sharp  corners  could 
be  made  with  circular  bricks.  "  The  petals," 
it  is  said,  "  should  be  broad,  with  well- 
rounded  edges."  The  less  the  edges  of  a 
petal  are  rounded  the  better ;  round  edged 
petals  are  by  no  means  desirable ;  they  should 
be  almost  straight  on  the  edges,  like  a  half- 
open  fan,  forming  two  blunt  corners  to  each 
individual  petal,  and  the  outer  edges  forming 
the  outline  of  the  flower  :  well  rounded  petals 
would  make  a  rosette  sort  of  edge  to  the 
flower  instead  of  a  perfect  circle.  As  to  their 
colours  being  "  dark,  clear,  rich  or  brilliant," 
the  colour  is  such  a  pure  matter  of  taste  that 
we  do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  cri- 
terion of  a  fine  double  ranunculus. 

THE   PROPERTIES   OF   THE   RANUNCULUS. 

The  flower  should  be  of  the  form  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  the 
under  part  of  it  square  or  horizontal. 

The  outline  of  the  bloom  should  therefore 
form  a  perfect  circle. 

The  petals  should  be  thick,  smooth  on  the 
edges  and  genfly  cupped  ;  they  should  lie 
close,  so  that  very  little  but  the  edges  should 
be  seen,  and  that  little  only  the  inside  surface. 

The  flower  should  be  symmetrical  to  the 
centre,  which  should  be  close,  so  as  to  per- 
fectly conceal  the  seed-vessel,  even  with  the 
surface,  and  perfect  so  as  to  exhibit  a  com- 
plete finish  to  the  surrounding  petals. 

The  colour  should  be  very  dense,  whatever 
belts  hue;  if  an  edged  flower,  the  edging  should 
be  weU  defined,  and  the  marking  even  and 
uniform  in  every  petal ;  in  no  case  should  the 
ground  colour  break  through  the  edging,  but 
spotted  flowers  with  one  spot  on  each  petal 
are  allowable. 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  perpendicular, 
and  long  enough  to  raise  the  flower  clear  six 
inches  above  the  foliage,  and  no  more,  but 
this  has  reference  to  the  plant,  rather  than  to 
the  flower. 

Striped  flowers  are  not  perfect,  nor  are 
flowers  speckled  on  the  edges  ;  the  colour  of 
edged  flowers,  like  those  of  edged  picotees  or 
tulips,  ought  not  to  exhibit  a  single  break. 

The    foregoing    remarks   were    necessary 


I  before  we  began  to  notice  the  culture  and 
management  of  this  favourite  flower,  for  as 
we  shall  begin  by  selecting,  or  rather  recom- 
mending the  selection,  of  those  flowers  only 
which  exhibit  these  properties,  or  some  one  of 
them  in  a  marked  degree,  it  could  only  be 
done  after  giving  the  points  to  be  most  re- 
garded. From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader 
will  observe  that  all  thin  petalled  flowers,  all 
those  with  serrated  or  notched  edges,  all  those 
which  are  rough  in  the  outline,  flat  or  sunk 
in  the  centre,  or  confused  in  the  laying  of  the 
petals,  are  faulty  ;  and  in  choosing  from  the 
stock  while  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  they  are 
to  be  avoided.  ITie  real  objection  to  thin 
petals  is,  that  they  do  not  preserve  their  form 
so  well,  nor  remain  in  perfection  so  long,  nor 
give  the  colour  so  dense.  Shaded  flowers  are 
allowable,  though  stripes  are  not  ;  but  like  the 
exhibitors  of  picotees,  (he  growers  will  retain 
the  speckled  edges  though  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  which  possess  the  colour  un- 
broken at  the  extreme  edge.  The  true  spotted 
varieties  have  only  one  i^pot  on  each  petal, 
but  the  spot  must  be  well  defined.  The  rank 
in  which  these  different  classes  of  flowers 
stand,  is — first,  the  edged  ;  second*  the 
spotted  ;  third,  the  shaded  ;  fourth,  the  selfs. 
We  do  not  place  the  broken  edged  or  speckled 
in  any  rank  at  all.  The  selection  of  the 
varieties  may,  under  these  instructions,  be 
decided  upon  with  but  little  doubt,  even  by 
an  inexperienced  person. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  proper  for  the  ranunculus  is  a 
rich  hazel  loam  ;  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring this  is  to  obtain  turfs  from  some 
pasture,  cut  about  three  inches  thick,  and  lay 
them  to  rot.  This  of  course  takes  time,  but 
unless  the  soil  is  already  prepared  this  mode 
of  providing  will  be  the  best.  Supposing 
this  cannot  be  got,  the  next  best  mode  is  to 
get  the  top  spit  of  a  meadow,  where  the  soil 
is  loam,  and  lay  that  by  ;  but  as  there  will 
not  be  one-fourth  so  much  vegetable  mould 
among  it  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
loam,  the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  made 
good  by  leaf- mould — that  is,  the  mould  of 
decayed  tree-leaves — to  be  added,  or  by  de- 
composed cow-dung. 

With  regard  to  any  mixture,  the  nearer  it 
can  be  brought  to  the  same  description  of  soil 
as  the  rotted  turfs  would  make,  the  better  it 
would  be.  If  the  loam  be  pure^  as  it  is 
when  dug  from  beneath  the  sod,  and  vi-hat 
may  be  called  clean,  it  will  require  three 
measures  of  loam,  two"  of  leaf-mould,  and  one 
of  thoroughly  decayed  cow-dnng  ;  this  should 
lay  together  in  a  heap  and  be  frequently  turnc^d 
and  picked  over  to  clear  it  from  grubs  and 
wire-worms.  Many  have  used  new  cow-dung^ 
but  this  too  frequently  attracts  a  fly  which 
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fills  it  with  maggots,  which  are  very  destruc- 
tive. The  loam  which  should  he  used  should 
he  of  that  description  which  does  uot  adhere 
too  closely  ;  loam  which,  when  a  handful  in  a 
damp  state  is  squeezed  closely,  should  retain 
its  shape  when  laid  down  gently,  hut  which 
will  break  easily  when  pressed  in  one  spot. 
The  ground  in  which  the  ranunculus  is  grown 
must  be  well  drained,  and  indeed,  for  every 
thing  this  is  almost  the  first  point  to  attend 
to.  The  bed  should  be  dug  out  from  a  foot 
to  fifteen  inches  deep,  three  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  the  bottom  loosened  ;  upon  this  the 
ordinary  soil  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of 
rotten  cow-dung,  or  dung  from  an  old  melon* 
pit,  may  be  returned  to  the  bed  to  the  thick* 
nes8  of  six  inches,  leaving  nine  to  be  filled 
with  the  fresh  loam,  or  rather  mixture  pro- 
posed ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  the  first  week 
of  February.  Tlie  soil  should  be  put  in  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  paths, 
as  it  will  subside  a  little. 

PLANTING. 

About  the  middle  of  February  is  the  plant* 

ing  time  for  the  show  varieties,  which  are 

much  more  delicate  than  the  ordinary  kinds ; 

and   being    also    more   valuable,   the  shows 

are  held  in  June,  that  they  may  suit  spring 

planting,  and  so  prevent  loss  by  hard  frosts, 

which  would  occasionally  take  place  in  very 

bard  winters     In  planting  stretch  a  tight  line 

down  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  draw  a  drill 

two  inches  deep ;  then  remove  the  line  six 

inches,  and  draw  another,  and  so  on  till  three 

drills  are  drawn  on  each  side  the  centre  one  ; 

this  will  occupy  three  feet,  and  allowing  three 

inches  clear  of  the  outside  rows,  makes  up 

the  three  feet  six  width  for  the  beds,     in 

these  drills  place  the  tubers  six  inches  apart, 

pressing  the  points  into  the  soil  gently,  so  as 

to  leave  just  the  crowns  above  the  bottom  of 

the  drill.      Into  this  drill,  the  earth,  being 

first   properly    pulverised,    is    to   be   drawn 

hack  again,   so  as  to  cover  the   crown  two 

inches,  and  it  should  be  rather  pressed  down 

upon  them,  not  too  hard,  but  close,  so  as  not 

to    let  the  air  readily  in   upon  the   tuber.«, 

which,  if  the  lumps  be  not  broken,  and  well 

crumbled,  would  be  the  case.     The  beds  may 

then  be  well  levelled,  or  rather  smoothed  and 

left  until  they  come  up.     On  their  breaking 

through  the  ground,  the  earth  will  be  loosened 

a  good  deal ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly 

through,  the  soil  about  them  must  be  crum- 

Ued  again,  and  pressed  close  to  the  tubers. 

Hie  beds  should  also  at  that  time  be  stirred 

over  the  surface,  and  laid  smooth  and  regulnr 

again.     If  there  be  dry  weather  the  bed  must 

be  watered  all  over,  not  merely  the  rows,  but 

the  entire  bed,  and  completely  saturated  so 

that  it  will  not  want  watering  again  very 


soon  ;  for  when  the  rows  only  are  watered  the 
dry  parts  of  the  bed  absorb  the  moisture 
away  from  the  roots,  and  they  are  soon  dis- 
tressed again.  When  the  plants  are  once  up 
the  bed  never  should  be  dry  one  inch  below 
the  surface,  consequently  the  greatest  atten* 
tion  is  required  to  the  watering  department. 

BLOOMING. 

When  the  blossoms  rise  and  begin  to  ex- 
pand, they  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  as 
jealously  as  the  tulip,  but  the  shading  should 
be  such  as  will  not  exclude  the  light  nor  .the 
air.  Hoops  and  mats  draw  them  too  much  ; 
tulip  irons,  which  are  some  feet  high,  with 
transparent  cloth  to  cover  them,  are  far  better ; 
here  they  will  bloom  in  perfection,  and  not 
be  drawn  up  ;  but  in  cloudy  days,  when  the 
sun  is  not  out,  they  are  far  better  without  any 
covering.  They  must  also  be  protected  from 
wet,  which  would  spoil  these  flowers  altoge- 
ther. When  the  bloom  is  over,  or  at  least  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  no  longer  wanted,  the 
covering  must  be  taken  off  altogether,  and  the 
plants  must  have  all  the  rain  that  may  come, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  least,  however  wet 
it  may  be  ;  but  if  it  be  a  dripping  season  after 
that,  the  plants  which  have  pretty  well  ma- 
tured their  tubers  must  be  protected  from 
any  further  rain,  as  there  would  be  danger  of 
the  tubers  growing  again.  In  ordinary  sea- 
sons, however,  there  is  not  too  much  wet,  and 
the  foliage  will  turn  yellow  and  decay. 

STORING. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  they  have 
actually  died  down  before  the  roots  are  taken 
up  ;  it  is  better  to  lift  them  when  they  have 
turned  yellow,  and  an  inch  of  stem  should  be 
left  on  them.  They  should  be  put  by  in  thin 
bags  or  boxes,  with  tiieir  names  to  them  ;  but 
before  they  are  bagged  they  should  be  dried 
in  the  shade.  It  is  generally  sufficient  to 
leave  the  mouths  of  the  bags  open,  and  put 
them  side  by  side  upright  in  a  shallow  drawer 
or  box  ;  or  it  is  still  better  to  have  drawers 
or  boxes  made  with  partitions  like  those  for 
tulips,  and  let  them  dry  in  these  hefore  they 
are  put  away.  When  they  have  thoroughly 
dried,  the  drawers  may  be  put  into  their 
places,  and  all  that  is  then  required  is  to  occa- 
sionally examine  them,  to  see  there  is  no 
mildew  or  mouldiness  about  them,  for  that 
would  soon  destroy  their  vitality,  and  they 
would  be  decayed  long  before  planting  time 
came  again. 

AUTUMN   PLANTING. 

There  are  many  persons,  who,  besides  plant- 
ing select  beds  in  February  for  the  June 
show,  plant  also  in  autumn  for  earlier  bloom. 
The  sorts  used  for  this  are  surplus  stock  of 
good  ones,  or  altogether  common  ones.     The 
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beds  are  treated  the  same  way  ;  the  planting 
being  conducted  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
planted  in  February  ;  but  the  month  chosen 
is  October,  and  they  frequently  come  up  before 
there  is  any  very  decided  winter.  In  this 
case,  hoops  should  be  placed  across  the  beds, 
as  close  down  as  they  well  can  be  put,  and 
mats,  or  transparent  waterproof  doth,  must 
be  thrown  over  them  whenever  there  is 
any  chance  of  frost ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
pea  haulm  or  other  loose  litter  should  be 
placed  over  them  to  '  protect  them,  for  the 
frost,  if  severe,  would  not  fail  to  damage  them 
considerably.  Then,  if  the  winter  be  mild, 
they  will  throw  up  their  flowers  early  in 
the  spring,  and  it  will  frequently  be  a  stronger 
bloom  than  those  planted  in  February ;  but 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  protect  them  against 
frost,  or  many  would  be  destroyed,  for  in  their 
growing  state  the  tubers  are  soft  and  very  sus- 
ceptible of  damage  by  freezing.  There  are 
the  scarlet  Turban  Ranunculuses,  which  are 
more  hardy  than  the  rest,  and  these  planted 
in  the  autumn  will  flower  before  the  tulips, 
or  at  the  same  time  ;  and  we  have,  in  olden 
times,  seen' a  row  of  these  round  a  tulip  stage, 
in  a  narrow  border  next  the  cloth,  which  more 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  fact.  The  after- 
management  of  autumn-planted  ranunculuses 
is  similar  to  the  others.  The  decay  of  the 
foliage  is  a  guide  as  to  the  taking  up,  and  the 
drying,  storing,  occasional  examining,  and  so 
forth,  are  to  be  attended  to  in  a  similar  manner. 
When  the  tubers  have  dried  well,  we  have 
said  they  take  no  harm  till  planting  time, 
but  they  must  be  cleaned  from  their  mould, 
and  be  properly  divided  before  planting  again. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  roots  or  tubers  as 
taken  up  have  several  eyes  or  crowns  ;  each 
of  these  is  a  separate  plant,  and  requires  to  be 
removed  or  parted  from  the  rest  ;  the  forks 
of  the  tubers  grow  in  among  one  another, 
and  they  require  careful  handling  to  part 
them,  or  the  lobes  or  fingers  of  the  tuber 
will  break.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  whicli  are 
strong  enough  to  bloom,  and  which  are  not. 
The  formei;  are  for  the  blooming  beds,  and 
the  smaller  ones  should  be  planted  in  separate 
beds,  with  labels  to  mark  their  several  names, 
or  numbers  to  correspond  with  names,  so  as  to 
keep  each  sort  separate.  These  smaller  offsets 
^ould  be  planted  in  similar  rows,  but  the 
tubers  not  more  than  three  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  and  the  labels  three  inches  from  the 
tubers  that  end  one  sort,  and  begin  another, 
so  as  not  to  mix  or  cause  any  mistake  in  the 
taking  up. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

In  planting  the  other  beds  of  named  flowers 
it  is  only  necessary  to  do  as  with  tulips  ;  keep 
a  book  with  an  account  cf  the  rows,  which 


having  seven  in  each,  we  have  only  to  enter  the 
1st  row  number  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven  ;  the  names  to  each  number  thus  : — 


FIBST  KOW. 

1  Alceste 

2  Duke  of  Sussex 

3  Commodore  Napier 

4  Prince  of  Wales 

5  Princess  Royal 

6  Talisman 

7  Zobeide 


BBCONB  BOW. 

1  Splendour 

2  Charybdis 

3  Prince  Eugene 

4  Numa 

5  M%jor  Laing 

6  Dr.  Darwin 

7  Lady  Sale 


In  this  way  the  entire  bed  of  tubers  may  be 
recorded,'  and  their  places  tell  their  names, 
precisely  in  the  way  that  a  tulip  book  is  kept, 
the  rows  being  always  counted  across ;  the 
number  of  tubers  in  the  long  rows  only  show 
how  many  rows  there  are  in  the  bed.  The 
drawers  or  boxes  are  to  be  made  with  seven 
partitions  across,  and  these  represent  the  rows, 
which  should  be  numbered  one,  two,  three, 
and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  drawers  made  with 
ten  rows  are  as  handy  as  any  ;  the  first  drawer 
would  be  numbered  one  to  ten,  the  second, 
eleven  to  twenty,  the  third  from  twenty-one 
to  thirty,  and  so  on  ;  tliis  greatly  facilitates 
the  taking  up  and  planting,  and  is  infinitely 
better  than  bags.  Independently  of  these,  in 
the  beds,  there  will  be  a  stock  of  many  sorts 
beyond  the  number  required ;  these  should  be 
in  bags,  and  every  time  the  best  beds^  are 
taken  up,  a  good  many  will  be  found  to  add 
to  the  surplus  stock,  because  one  good  strong 
tuber  in  each  place  is  enough. 

About  August  the  top  soil  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  beds  intended  for  autumn 
planting,  and  laid  in  a  ridge  on  each  side,  to 
be  turned  over  several  times  before  it  is 
returned  again  to  the  bed,  for  the  October 
operations  ;  while  this  is  outside  in  ridges  it 
may  be  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk 
of  leaf-mould  or  cow-dung  decayed  into 
mould.  In  like  manner  the  beds  intended  for 
the  February  planting  may  be  turned  out  in 
November  or  December,  but  only  to  the 
depth  of  the  top  nine  inches  ;  the  other  may 
be  all  loosened,  and  when  this  is  returned  to 
the  bed  in  the  first  week  in  February,  -let 
there  be  a  complete  level  drawn,  about  six 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  on  that  put  a 
layer  of  rotted  cow-dung  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  soil  may  then  be  filled  in  and 
be  got  ready  for  planting,  as  before  directed; 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  cow-dung 
at  the  depth  of  six  inches  is  to  supply  any 
deficiency  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  blooming  of  the  previous 
year ;  and  it  has  been  found  better  than 
mixing  the  soil  again  the  second  season, 
because  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  feel 
the  want  of  nourishment  the  roots  will  reach 
the  dung.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tubers 
ought  not  to  come  in  contact  with  fresh  dung, 
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but  the  truth  is,  fresh  dung  ought  never  to  be 
used.  It  should  be  fairly  rotted  into  mould 
before  it  is  used  at  all.  A  very  recent 
writer  has  actually  recommended  the  loam  of 
which  the  bed  is  formed  to  be  saturated  with 
liquid  manure,  made  of  fresh,  or  rather  new 
oow-dung.  We  will  not  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  plant  to  succeed  in  such  stuff, 
but  we  do  know  that  new  cow-dung  attracts 
a  particular  fly  and  breeds  maggots  enor- 
mously fast  ;  and  that  in  most  localities  such 
a  bed  would  be  fatal.  Tiiose  whose  beds 
have  been  infested  with  such,  will  probably 
recollect  to  have  used  cow-dung  that  was  not 
perfectly  decomposed,  and  may  pretty  safely 
attribute  the  visitation  of  the  pest  to  that 
cause.  At  all  events,  knowing  as  all  ought 
to  know,  that  there  is  a  great  risk  of  fresh 
cow-da Dg  breeding  maggots,  the  success  of  an 
adventurous  experimentalist  ought  not  by  any 
means  to  prevent  the  caution  which  every  pru- 
dent cultivator  should  observe  in  every  step  he 
takes.  If  the  writers  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
beautiful  flower  were  right,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  many  failures,  and  for  numerous 
persons  discontinuing  its  culture  altogether  ? 
The  fair  inference  is  that,  however  well 
some  of  them  may  have  succeeded  under 
particular  circumstances,  their  plans  must  I 
hftve  been  bad  on  the  whole  ;  for  certain  it  is 
that  not  one  grows  them  now  for  twenty  that 
cuhivated  them  years  ago,  and  the  number 
has  rapidly  diminished,  even  up  to  within  the 
Ian  very  few  seasons.  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Fal- 
kirk, and  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Sons,  of  Walling- 
ford,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  the  growers  of 
modern  days ;  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
London  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Lea-bridge  Road, 
and  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham,  seem  almost  the 
only  successful  growers  for  sale  ;  Mr.  Groom, 
the  successor  and  representative  of  the  oldest 
really  floricultural  nursery  in  the  metropolis — 
Maddock,  Curtis,  Millikin,  and  Groom  having 
successively  worn  the  floral  belt ;  and  Mr. 
Alexander,  being  a  sort  of  London  double  to 
Mr.  Lightbody,  and  growing  them  upon  his 
plan.  By  way  of  parting  advice,  however, 
to  all  who  desire  to  be  foremost  in  the  fleld, 
we  would  say,  get,  at  any  cost,  the  turfs  cut 
tbree  inches  thick  from  a  rich  loamy  meadow, 
and  let  them  rot  together ;  turn  them  fre- 
quently after  the  first  year  to  clear  them  of 
bots  and  grubs,  wire  worm,  maggot,  and 
other  living  pests ;  and  in  this  stuff  without 
any  addition— except  clean  sand  if  the  loam 
prove  too  adhesive — grow  your  ranunculuses  ; 
for  no  made  up  soil  can  beat  it,  and  very  few 
can  make  up  a  compost  to  equal  it.  The  vege- 
table mould  which  must  form  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  whole,  is  important  to  the 
growth  of  every  thing ;  the  half  decayed 
fibres  keep  it  light  and  pervious^  so  that  it 


rarely  wants  even  sand ;  and  there  are  few 
subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  florists'  flowers 
and  plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  it,  but 
especially  those  grown  in  the  open  ground,  as 
tulips,  polyanthuses,  anemones,  ranunculuses, 
hyacinths,  pinks,  &c. ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
so  well  adapted  to  form  the  staple  loam  for 
potted  plants,  mixed  with  peat  or  dung, 
or  other  matters,  according  to  the  family  of 
plants  which  are  to  be  cultivated  therein. 

RAISING   SEEDLINGS. 

The  only  way  in  which  to  produce  new 
varieties  is  from  seed,  and  generally  speaking 
the  best  beds  would  aflbrd  but  little  chance ; 
indeed  the  blooms  should  be  cut  off  the  instant 
they  are  past  their  prime,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  the  tubers  j  so  that 
to  save  seed,  a  selection  should  be  made  of 
the  best  flowers  that  are  inclined  to  come 
semi-double,  those,  for  instance,  with  thick 
large  petals  which  have  very  smooth  edges 
and  desirable  colours.  Some  of  these  should 
be  planted  in  a  place  by  themselves  in  the 
autumn,  and  some  in  the  spring,  for  the  sake 
of  the  double  chance,  for  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  the  autumn  ones  will  seed  when 
the  spring  planted  will  not.  In  selecting  these 
varieties,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  show 
flowers  ;  if  yon  are  in  the  habit  of  raising 
flowers,  or  know  anybody  that  is,  select  those 
wh'ch  do  not  dose  up  in  the  eye,  if  there  be 
any  which  possess  other  good  properties,  for 
if  there  be  three  or  four  rows  of  petals  you 
will  find  double  flowers  among  the  produce. 

When  those  which  are  hoping  grown  for  seed 
come  into  flower,  they  are  not  to  be  shaded, 
nor  is  the  rain  to  be  kept  off,  but  as  the  best 
flowers  rise,  take  off  all  the  others  from  the 
plant,  to  throw  the  entire  strength  into  the  one 
bloom  on  each  tuber,  or  at  most  let  two  re- 
main. Take  care  that  they  are  all  through 
their  growth  copiously  supplied  with  water 
after  the  sun  goes  down  ;  let  the  entire  space 
be  saturated  instead  of,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  confining  the  moisture  to  the  roots ; 
because  when  the  bed  is  well  soaked,  the  sur- 
rounding moisture  keeps  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency which  the  roots  absorb,  whereas,  if 
the  roots  alone  are  soaked,  the  dry  portions  of 
the  bed  absorb  faster  than  the  roots,  and  take 
from  them  what  they  stand  so  much  in  need 
of.  When  the  pods,  or  rather  the  heads  of  seed, 
begin  to  ripen,  they  must  be  watched  and 
frequently  examined,  that  all  those  sufliciently 
forward  may  be  gathered.  The  seeds  may 
be  placed  with  the  stems  in  a  box,  and  be 
thoroughly  dried,  when  they  may  be  scraped 
off  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  and  mixed  with 
very  dry  sand,  in  which  they  must  be  well 
rubbed  together,  so  as  to  separate  them  pro- 
perly, because  they  cannot  well  be  sown  too 
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thinlj.  Some  persons  lay  the  heads  of  seed 
by  until  the  sowing  time,  and  then  scrape 
off  and  mix  them  with  sand,  ibr  the  seeds  are 
only  very  thin  scales,  and  cling  together  in 
lumps,  unless  separated  by  the  means  already 
mentioned.  In  February,  get  large  sized 
pots,  in  preference  to  shallow  boxes,  or  pans, 
which  are  recommended  by  most  writers,  and 
fill  them  within  one  inch  with  the  soil  recom- 
mended for  growing  the  tubers  in,  gently 
knocking  the  bottom  of  the  pot  against  the 
table  to  settle  the  earth  down ;  upon  this  place 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  sifted  through  a  fine 
sieve  that  will  let  nothing  larger  than  a  ra- 
dish seed  through  it,  and  strike  tins  off  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Upon  this  sow  the 
seeds  thinly,  that  is,  so  that  not  more  than 
four  or  five  seeds  would  be  within  a  square 
inch,  and  upon  this  seed  sift  as  much  more 
soil  as  will  just  cover  it  and  no  more,  so  as 
not  perceptibly  to  raise  the  soil  above  the 
edge.  The  reason  for  recommending  pots  in- 
stead of  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  is  that  the 
greater  body  of  earth  preserves  the  moisture 
more  regularly  ;  this  must  never  be  allowed 
to  get  dry,  but  when  watered  the  only  safe 
way  to  do  it  is  to  get  a  brush,  about  the  tex- 
ture of  a  clothes-brush,  which  must  be  dipped 
in  water,  and  then  by  turning  the  hairs 
upwards,  and  drawing  your  hand  along  the 
tops  towards  you,  they  throw  off  the  wet  in 
such  fine  particles  as  not  to  disturb  the  lighter 
seeds.  There  are,  however,  patent  syringes, 
which  throw  out  the  water  as  fine  as  any  dew  ; 
one  of  these  will  throw  water  up  so  as  to  fall 
almost  as  fine  as  a  mist,  and  the  operation  is 
not  so  tedious  by  •  good  deal  as  by  means  of 
the  brush  ;  another  advantage  is  that  the 
watering  may  be  continued  until  the  pot  of 
soil  is  fairly  saturated,  without  disturbing  a 
particle  of  earth ;  and  this  is  one  use  of  the 
finest  roses  that  are  made  to  screw  on  these 
patent  syringes,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  garden  pumps.  If,  however,  the  fine 
rose  be  applied  with  direct  force,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  remove  vermin  from  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants ;  therefore,  if  the  water  were 
thrown  even  with  this  finest  rose  direct  on  the 
seed  pots,  the  soil  would  be  washed  out  of  the 
pots.  The  only  proper  way  is  to  elevate  the 
rose  so  that  the  particles  fall  on  the  seed. 
These  pots  may  be  set  in  a  green-house  or 
cold  frame,  and  be  protected  from  heavy  falls 
of  rain,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  when- 
ever they  are  too  hot,  but  morning  and  even- 
ing sun  will  not  hurt  them.  If  large  quan- 
tities are  to  be  sown,  a  bed  may  be  prepared, 
forming  the  same  as  when  old  tubers  are  to 
be  planted,  but  it  must  be  the  dimensions  that 
will  suit  a  common  garden  frame,  not  more  than 
six  inches  deep  in  front  and  twelve  at  back;  the 
frame  may  be  placed  on  this  soil,  which  should 


be  well  patted  down,  level  and  even  roUed  ; 
upon  this  place  the  frame,  which  should  be 
filled  to  the  height  of  three  inches  with  the 
sifted  compost,  and  the  back  and  front  may 
be  banked  up  outside  to  the  same  height ;  tlie 
inside  soil  being  nicely  levelled,  the  seed  may 
be  tliinly  sown,  and  occasionally  watered  with 
the  fine  rose  :  if  a  proper  garden  syringe  is 
not  at  hand»  get  the  finest  rose  that  can  be 
procured  made  to  a  watering  pot  of  one  gal- 
lon only,  and  with  careful  watermg  the  seed 
will  not  be  much  disturbed:  whether  the  seed 
be  in  pots  or  in  whole  frames  as  now  men- 
tioned, the  proceeding  must  be  the  same. 
Protecting  from  the  weather  and  occasional 
shading  are  necessary,  and  must  be  given  ; 
and  every  weed  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  large 
enough  to  take  hold  of,  however  tedious  the 
job  may  seem,  for  a  few  days*  growth  of  weeds 
would  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  young 
plants.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appear,  and  watering  must  not 
be  neglected.  As  soon  as  the  plants  get  four 
leaves  the  glasses  may  be  i*emoved  all  day, 
except  in  bad  weather,  and  water  must  be 
given  only  after  sun-set ;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  glasses  at  night  if  there  be 
the  slightest  chance  of  frost  In  this  way 
continue  managing  them  until  they  have  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  carefully  removing 
every  weed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  laid  hold  of. 

When  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow  and 
decay,  they  should  be  taken  up  by  sifting  the 
soil  through  the  same  fine  sieve,  beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  frame,  which  should  be  lif^d 
off,  and  taking  the  fine  portion  of  the  compost 
to  the  bottom,  picking  out  the  small  tubers, 
which  will  be  easily  found  among  the  stuff 
that  hangs  behind  in  the  sieve,  for  it  will  not 
all  go  tlirough  again  as  it  did  at  first  Whea 
all  that  can  be  found  are  picked  out  in  the 
dry  sifting,  wash  what  is  left  in  the  sieve  each 
tiu:e  by  sifting  again  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
for  die  earth  will  cling  to  the  tubers  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  like  lumps  of  soil.*  They 
should  be  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and 
be  then  preserved  in  dry  sand  until  the 
January  following,  when  in  prepared  beda, 
exactly  similar  to  those  for  the  blooming 
tubers,  they  are  to  be  planted  for  blooming  ; 
on  this  occasion  they  need  only  be  placed  three 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  although  they  will 
grow  rank  and  strong,  even  more  so  than  ma- 
tured tubers;  but  so  large  a  portion  will  be 
single  and  semi-double  and  useless,  so  that  by 
taking  up  the  worthless,  plenty  of  room  wiU 
be  given  to  those  which  happen  to  be  w^orth 

—    ■        •  --    I    .      — . I  --■■■■•  >..■■■       Ill  ■■..^  ■■■«■■        iM.  ■■  m  ^ 

*  The  old  writers  reoommend  that  before  the  soU 
18  sifted,  to  get  out  the  small  tubers,  tho  decayed  leaves 
should  be  picked  off;  nothing  can  be  worse  advice, 
for  the  stems  and  decaying  leaves  are  of  the  greatest 
use  in  finding  the  tabera. 
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It  happens  too,  generally,  that  the 
most  single  and  useless  bloom  the  most  earlj, 
so  that  oU  things  favour  the  plan  of  planting 
at  short  distances.  It  must,  howerer,  be  kept 
in  mind  that  as  it  is  necessary  the  better  ones 
should  have  attention  and  room,  the  bed  must 
be  examined  daily,  and  as  fast  as  any  that  are 
of  DO  value  develop  themselves,  they  should 
be  removed.  A  short  spud  to  thrust  down 
to  the  tuber,  and  force  it  up,  is  the  readiest 
mode  of  removing  the  bad  ones,  although 
they  would  come  up  easily  enough  by  pulling 
out  like  a  weed  ;  the  only  drawback  to  this 
quicker  mode  being,  the  chances  of  leaving 
offsets  in  the  ground,  and  so  being  perplexed 
with  mixtures  afterwards  when  you  come  to 
plant  others  in  the  ground.  Those  which 
appear  worth  saving  should  be  numbered 
accurately,  one,  two,  three,  and  so  on,  with 
the  date  of  the  year,  on  neat  labels  first  painted 
with  white  paint,  and  the  numbers  made  with 
a  blaek>lead  pencil  while  the  paint  is  wet ; 
these  labels  should  be  kept  ready  for  the  oc- 
casion. These  numbers  sliouid  be  entered 
into  a  book,  with  an  accurate  description  of 
the  flower  to  each  number,  and  in  this  de- 
scription should  be  carefully  noted  every  par- 
ticular, whether  the  petals  be  thin  or  thick, 
whether  the  edges  be  smooth  or  notched, 
whether  the  flower  be  double,  single,  or  semi- 
double  ;  large,  small,  or  medium  size ;  what 
u  the  colour^  or  whether  it  be  edged  or  spotted 
or  striped  ;  and  what  particular  property  is 
80  striking  as  to  induce  the  saving  of  it ; 
because  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  a 
flower  may  be  so  striking  in  some  particular 
as  to  be  worth  saving  for  the  purpose  of  seed- 
ing from,  and  yet  be  very  deficient  in  some 
ether  particulars,  so  as  to  be  good  for  nothing  as 
a  ehow  variety.  Each  variety  must  be  kept 
separately,  in  a  distinct  bag  or  box  with  the 
number  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
refer  for  its  characters  to  the  book  without 
difficulty  ;  any,  however,  that  are  good  enough 
for  show  flowers  may  be  at  once  transferred 
to  their  proper  places  among  tlte  best  flowers, 
snd  may  receive  their  names  if  they  are  to  be 
named  at  all.  It  is  in  fact  better  to  name  them 
at  once  if  they  are  to  be  grown  in  collections, 
though  many  who  are  too  sanguine  in  select- 
ing from  seedling  beds  had  need  try  them 
sgain  before  naming.  Of  those  to  select, 
there  are  three  classes  : — The  first  should  be 
raly  such  as  are  really  fit  for  naming  and 
adding  to  collections,  on  account  of  their 
being  new  and  good,  better  than  we  already 
possess  of  the  same  colour.  The  second 
should  be  such  as  are  not  good  enough  to 
aime,  but  which  may  come  better,  and  there- 
fore arc  worth  another  trial;  such  as  are 
nearly  perfect  in  the  eye  or  centre,  but  not 
<inite,  and  will    be  good  enough   if  they  in 


the  least  improve,  but  condemned  if  they 
remain  as  they  are  or  get  worse  in  another 
year's  growth.  The  third  should  be  such  as 
have  some  excellent  property,  but  are  de- 
ficient in  others,  and  aire  therefore  saved  to 
seed  from.  These  must  be  kept  separately, 
and  the  next  year  the  class  which  has  to  be 
tried  again  may  be  added  to  those  intended  to 
be  seeded,  because  if  they  were  good  enough 
to  be  tried  again  as  show  flowers,  they  must 
be  good  enough  to  give  seed  from  which  much 
may  be  expected  ;  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
not  quite  double  enough  to  name,  renders 
them  fit  for  growing  for  seed,  for  they  seed 
more  freely  than  the  very  double  varieties  ; 
but  unless  there  is  something  very  striking  in 
the  petal,  or  the  form  of  the  flower,  or  the 
colour,  that  is  a  fair  advance  upon  what  we 
have,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  their  being 
saved  even  for  the  chance  of  being  better,  or 
for  saving  seed  from. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  mere  routine  busi- 
ness for  the  different  months,  which  will  serve 
as  a  kind  of  remembrancer,  even  to  those  who 
are  somewhat  experienced  : — 

January. — The  whole  of  the  tubers  should 
be  examined  and  sorted,  or  arranged  for  plant- 
ing, taking  care  that  blooming  roots  only  be 
depended  on  for  the  best  bed,  and  if  there  be 
any  offsets  attached,  they  should  be  removed. 
If  grown  for  exhibition  or  stock  only,  the  best 
way  is  to  keep  all  the  sorts  together,  but  if  the 
bed  be  intended  for  ornament  an^  not  for 
exhibition,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  arrangement,  and  regard  should  be  had  to 
colour  and  height,  the  tallest  being  in  the 
centre,  the  shortest  at  each  edge,  and  the 
middling  ones  in  the  second  and  third  rows 
from  the  edge  :  again,  the  flowers  should  be 
the  same  on  one  side  of  the  bed  as  the  other; 
that  is,  the  variety  at  the  edge  on  one  side  of 
the  bed  should  be  similar  to  that  on  the  other, 
so  also  the  variety  that  is  second  on  one  side 
should  be  similar  to  that  in  the  second  row  on 
the  other  ;  for  although  we  have  already  given 
an  example  of  two  rows,  with  their  names 
arranged  after  a  different  fashion,  it  was 
simply  to  explain  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
book.  The  arrangement  should  be  (if  the 
bed  is  to  be  perfect)  as  under — • 
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This  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  this 
uniform  arrangement ;  a  bed  made  in  this 
way  will  be  found  so  superior  as  an  object  to 
all  other  modes  of  planting,  that  no  one  who 
desires  to  see  a  fine  collection  will  ever  do  it 
in  any  other  way  after  they  have  once  seen  it. 
Besides  the  uniformity  there  should  be  an  eye 
to  contrast,  for  the  less  they  are  like  those  next 
to  tiiera  the  better.  These  things  observed,  and 
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the  highest  kept  in  the  middle  or  inner  rows, 
the  superior  appearance  will  amply  repay  for 
the  trouble.  The  soil  should  be  thrown  out  of 
the  beds,  if  not  done  before,  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot,[and  laid  on  each  side  in  ridges,  to  be  turned 
and  mixed  for  planting  when  returned  to  the 
bed.  The  autumn-planted  ones  must  have  litter 
over  them,  and  the  earth  stirred,  and  crumbled 
fine  next  the  tubers.  Sow  seed  this  month 
or  next,  in  the  manner  already  directed. 

February. — Continue  to  turn  and  mix  the 
soil  as  directed  in  the  general  culture,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  return  it  to  the  bed 
in  the  manner  directed.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month  plant  the  tubers  :  if  for  a  show -bed 
attend  to  the  arrangement  mentioned  last 
month  ;  if  for  stock  or  to  cut  from,  plant  the 
sorts  together,  and  have  labels  where  the  one 
sort  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  There 
are  some  who  prefer  having  a  row  of  each 
sort,  and  when  they  have  completed  them,  be- 
ginning them  over  again  ;  however,  there  is 
less  trouble  and  more  certainty  in  keeping  the 
entire  stock  of  a  sort  together,  and  much  less 
chance  of  a  mistake.  The  directions  for 
planting  are  already  very  complete.  See  that 
the  autumn  planted  ones  are  protected. 

March. — If  the  swelling  of  the  tubers 
cracks  and  disturbs  the  soil,  let  it  be  crumbled 
by  the  hand  and  pressed  down  a  little,  that  it 
may  lay  solid  to  the  tubers  ;  and  if  the  wea- 
ther be  very  dry  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
let  the  bed  be  watered,  but  not  if  on  turning 
it  up  it  seems  moist  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  surface.  The  autumn  planted 
ones  will  be  well  up  and  growing  ;  let  the 
earth  be  stirred  all  over  the  surface,  and  well 
crumbled  and  pressed  next  the  tubers,  for  the 
growing  will  always  disturb  it,  after  the  soil 
has  been  closed  by  rain  and  dry  weather 
ensues.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
tubers  than  to  have  the  earth  hollow  about 
them  ;  on  this  account  that  point  must  be 
always  strictly  attended  to.  The  weeds  must 
be  well  kept  under  at  all  times,  and  by  no 
means  allowed  to  grow. 

April. — The  continuance  of  the  treatment 
already  recommended  is  all  that  need  be  at- 
tended to.  The  weeds  will  grow  rapidly,  and 
must  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  lay  hold  of.  The  earth  must  be 
occasionally  stirred,  for  the  watering  closes 
the  surface.  Look  now  to  the  seedlings  which 
are  up  and  growing,  and  take  especial  care 
that  weeds  are  removed  before  they  can  at  all 
establish  themselves  among  the  roots,  which 
being  small  would  be  pulled  up  in  removing 
the  weeds ;  let  them  be  refreshed  with  water 
in  dry  weather,  and  shaded  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  ;  warm  gentle  rains  will  do  them  gocd, 
much  more  so  than  artificial  watering.  They 
will  all,   both  seedlings  and  named  flowers. 


require  protection  from  frost,  and  watering  in 
dry  parching  weather.  The  autumn  planted 
ones  will  require  to  be  shaded  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  as  soon  as  their  colours  show  ;  but 
that  will  not  be  until  next  month  in  ordinary 
seasons,  though  in  some  seasons  they  will  show 
their  colours  this  month. 

Mat. — The  beds  will  now  require  to  be 
cleared  of  their  litter  and  of  weeds,  the  sur- 
face stirred,  the  lumps  bruised,  and  the  top 
raked  even  and  smooth.  They  may  have  all 
the  rain  until  their  flowers  begin  to  open, 
after  which  they  must  have  neither  sun  nor 
rain,  for  either  would  spoil  them,  and  both 
together  would  hasten  their  destruction.  The 
seedlings  must  be  constantly  cleared  of  weeds 
in  the  youngest  state,  and  have  regular  water- 
ings in  dry  weather;  the  established  roots,  too» 
while  throwing  up  their  bloom  stems,  must  be 
kept  well  moistened  by  watering  the  whole 
bed  after  sunset ;  and  as  weeds  grow  rapidlj 
they  must  be  industriously  kept  under. 
Where  the  blooms  are  intended  for  exhibition, 
not  more  than  two  ought  to  be  lefl  to  perfect 
themselves  on  each  plant,  and  if  they  are  not 
for  showing,  the  tubers  will  be  all  the  better 
for  restricting  the  number. 

June. — In  this  month  the  spring-planted 
beds  will  rise  early  for  bloom,  if  they  had  not 
already  advanced  in  the  last  month,  and  they 
should  be  thinned  of  their  flower-stems,  if  not 
already  done.  The  weeds  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  The  earth 
should  be  pressed  to  the  tubers,  the  surface 
occasionally  stirred,  the  watering  continued 
regularly  every  evening,  but  not  so  as  to  touch 
the  flowers.  It  is  of  far  more  consequence  to 
water  well  between  the  rows  than  on  the 
foliage,  but  it  should  be  done  so  copiously  as 
to  saturate  the  whole  bed  and  wash  all  the 
tubers.  The  wet  and  sun  must,  as  in  the 
earlier  beds,  be  kept  off  by  proper  covering ; 
and  until  the  prime  of  the  bloom  has  gone 
neither  should  be  allowed  to  reach  the  flowers. 
The  seedlings  should  be  watched,  weeded,  and 
watered,  and  may  have  all  the  weather  except 
the  scorching  mid-day  sun,  which  would  be 
too  powerful,  and  dry  them  up  before  the 
tubers  had  grown  large  enough  to  be  safe  for 
storing.  It  is  possible  that  the  autumn  planted 
beds  may  be  dying  off  by  the  end  of  the  month  ; 
they  must  have  all  the  weather  from  the  time 
their  flowers  are  past  their  perfection.  If  they 
have  by  the  end  of  the  month  begun  to  turn 
yellow,  and  decay  down,  take  advantage  of 
dry  weather,  and  take  them  up ;  let  them  be 
dried  in  the  shade  with  their  mould  and  foliage 
upon  'them,  and  when  thoroughly  hardened 
clean  them  and  put  them  by,  cutting  the  stem 
off  half  an  inch  from  the  tuber. 

July. — The  seedlings  will  be  this  month 
fit  to  take  up,  as  directed  in  the  general  culture.' 
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The  spring  planted  ones  will  als^o  be  past  their 
bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  have  all  the  weather,  and  to  be 
watered  if  it  prove  very  dry  before  they  have 
done  growing;  but  if  it  be  a  wet  season,  let 
them  be  protected  from  the  rain,  lest  the  tubers 
should  start  again  into  growth.  Still  keep 
them  clear  of  weeds,  which  will  in  a  few  days 
choke  them  when  neglected.  When  they  have 
died  down,tiiat  is,  the  foliage  turned  yellow,  they 
maj  be  also  taken  up  and  dried  with  the  mould 
upon  them,  and  without  cutting  off  the  stems 
and  foliage;  and  when  thoroughly  dried,  they 
may  be  cleaned,  and  the.  stems  cut  down  to 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  may  be 
left  on  ;  they  may  then  be  put  in  their  boxes 
and  bags,  and  laid  by,  where  they  will  keep 
dry  and  have  plenty  of  air. 

August. — The  beds  may  be  prepared  for 
the  autumn  planting,  and  the  soil  thrown  out 
on  each  side  the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
and  mixing  it,  picking  out  the  wire-worm  and 
grub,  if  there  be  such,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
next  occasion.  All  the  tubers  in  store  should 
he  examined,  to  see  there  is  no  mouldiness  or 
mildew  about  them;  and  if  there  be,  they 
should  be  brushed  so  as  to  remove  it,  and  be 
placed  where  they  will  be  free  from  damp,  for 
the  mildew  very  soon  destroys  the  buds  if  not 
removed. 

Septsxber. — Examine  the  tubers  again 
from  time  to  time,  and  arrange  for  the  autumn 
planted  beds :  these  are  generally  confined  to 
the  sorts  of  which  plenty  may  be  possessed, 
because,  as  we  have  already  explained,  they 
would  be  tried  a  good  deal  by  a  hard  winter, 
especially  the  more  tender  and  scarce  ones : 
on  this  account  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant 
scarce  sorts  in  autumn,  but  confine  the  beds 
to  those  which  are  more  hardy,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  superabundance.  Turn  over  the 
soil  several  times,  and  return  it  to  the  beds 
as  directed,  previous  to  the  planting  of  next 
month. 

OcTOBSB. — ^Plant  for  the  autumn  beds,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  in  the  general 
culture^  and  be  prepared  to  cover  up  against 
hard  frosta  with  litter  of  some  kind,  or  with 
hoops  and  mats,  not  that  it  need  be  near  the 
bed  at  first ;  but  if  the  weather  be  mild  and 
wet,  they^ill  soon  swell,  and  frost  at  that  time 
would  do  mischief ;  therefore,  be  prepared,  so 
that  at  short  notice  the  beds  may  be  covered 
up  against  it. 

November. — Continue  to  provide  against 
frost  for  those  which  are  planted,  and  occa- 
sionally examine  the  tubers  in  store,  especially 
the  one  year  old  seedling  tubers,  which  are 
very  small,  and  consequently  easily  damaged 
by  damp,  and  shrivelled  up  by  too  much  heat, 
for  they  have  but  little  substance ;  and  if  they 
appear  to  shrivel,  it  is  better  to  plant  them  at 
48. 


once,  and  be  careful  of  protecting  them,  thaii 
to  leave  them  till  the  spring;  for  when  they 
once  begin  to  shrivel  they  soon  lose  their 
vegetating  powers.  However,  if  not  taken  up 
till  the  foliage  has  decayed,  and  when  taken 
up  stored  where  the  place  is  cool  and  dry, 
there  is  no  danger  of  this.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary now  to  have  the  litter  or  mats,  or  what- 
ever else  is  to  be  used  for  the  protection 
against  frost,  close  to  the  beds,  so  that  it  may 
be  put  on  every  night,  because  there  is  no 
certainty.  Even  in  these  months  the  weeds 
will  require  attention,  as  many  will  grow 
strong  in  a  mild  autumn. 

Decembek. — The  beds  must  now  be  pre- 
pared for  the  spring  planting.  Throw  out  the 
soil  into  ridges,  if  not  done  before,  and  while 
out  it  should  be  turned,  examined,  and  cleared 
of  wire-worm,  grub,  and  the  like  pests,  by 
picking  them  out.  We  have  already  been  so 
explicit  as  to  the  soil  and  compost  which  they 
should  be  grown  in,  that  anything  here  would 
be  mere  repetition.  The  objects  of  repeated 
turning  during  the  winter  months,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  planting  in  February,  are  first  to 
sweeten  the  soU  by  the  admission  of  air  to 
every  part,  to  clear  it  of  vermin,  which  are 
the  less  likely  to  escape  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  examinations;  and  lastly,  to  benefit, 
by  exposing  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to  the 
influence  of  whatever  frost  there  may  be. 
The  autumn  planted  beds  must  be  covered 
against  frost,  and  this  should  be  done  every 
night,  because  thei*e  is  no  dependence  on  the 
mildn&ss  of  an  evening  lasting  till  the  morning, 
and  one  severe  night  might  do  a  good  deal  of 
mischief.  Look  well  to  the  tubers  that  are  in 
their  boxes  and  bags ;  indeed,  this  is  a  sort 
of  constant  duty,  for  they  should  never  be 
neglected  long  togetlier,  in  case  of  an  attack  of 
damp  or  mildew,  for  the  progress  of  these 
visitants  is  very  rapid.  If  there  is  any  con- 
siderable number  of  very  small  offsets,  and 
they  are  at  all  drying  or  shrivelling,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  get  them  into  the  ground,  lest  they 
should  dry  too  much ;  but  if  this  be  done,  the 
bed  must  be  more  carefully  protected  against 
frost  than  even  the  beds  already  growing, 
because  the  tubers  are  the  most  tender  after 
they  have  begun  to  swell,  and  while  the  first 
fibres  are  pushing.  However,  in  most  cases, 
the  safest  of  all  seasons  for  the  planting  is 
February,  for  the  tender  sorts  intended  for 
exhibition ;  and  the  autumn  planting  gives  an 
earlier  bloom  for  the  ornamental  features  of 
the  garden ;  indeed,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
advantage  of  two  distinct  periods  of  bloom,  an 
autumn  bed  is  desirable ;  besides,  if  the  autumn 
bed  be  properly  protected,  the  increase  is  ge- 
nerally  greater  and  the  roots  come  finer ;  yet 
it  would  be  wrong  to  risk  any  valuable  ones. 
With  these  hints  as   to   the  duties  whicli 
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devolve  upon  the  grower  each  month,  after 
reading  the  instructions  which  precede  these, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  growing  this 
most  beautiful  flower,  and  we  think  many  of 
those  who  have  abandoned  them  will  resume 
their  cultivation. 

VABIETIES. 

The  following  selection  may  be  taken  as 
comprising  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Ra- 
nunculuses we  have : — 

Hosey  Edgedj  Spotted  and  Mottled. — Annot 
Lyle,  Zebina,  Chiropanzee,  Grace  Darling, 
Lady  Sale,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Lictor,  Nina,  Numa, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Splendour,  and  Zobeide. 

Dark,  Edged  and  Mottled. — Dr.  Horner, 
Duke  of  Sussex,  General  Robertson,  James 
Dickson,  Larne,  Major  Laing,  N)'dia,  Otway, 
Richard  Dixon,  Sir  John  Graham,  Sir  Thilip 
Broke,  and  Talisman. 

Yellow,  Edged  and  Mottled, — ^Balloon,  Cha- 
ry bdis,  Colonel  Dennie,  Commodore  Napier, 
Constanti a,  Cowley,  Dr.  Darwin,  Prince  Albert, 
Prince  Eugene,  Princess  Royal,  Richai-d  Headly, 
and  Waller. 

The  following  are  twelve  of  the  best  seed- 
ling Ranunculuses,  produced  by  Messrs.  Tyso 
and  Son: — 

Alexis,  yellow  spotted ;  At  tract  or,  white 
edged  ;  Creon,  buff  edged  ;  Delectus,  yellow 
edged  ;  Dr.  Horner,  yellow  edged  ;  Ed^rar,  yel- 
low edged;  Felix,  buff  spotted;  Herbert, 
yellow  crimson  edged ;  Innocent,  ^hite  spot- 
ted ;  Nicander,  white  spotted  ;  Vendome,  cream 
purple  edged  ;  Victor,  dark. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOTES. 

Water  and  Watering, — Rain  water  is  best 
for  nil  plants.  Where,  however,  rain  water 
cannot  be  provided,  water  from  a  pond  or 
brook  should  be  used,  in  preference  to  well- 
water  ;  and  of  this,  the  softer  is  the  better, 
generally.  If  neither  rain  water,  nor  soft 
water,  nor  the  water  of  rivers  or  brooks  can 
be  secured,  and  hard  well-water  is  necessarily 
used,  it  should  be  exposed  during  a  whole  day 
in  a  broad  flat  vessel  to  the  sun  and  air  ;  this 
aeration  is  of  great  benefit.  The  watering  of 
Ranunculuses  is  of  most  importance  j  ust  at  the 
time  the  flower  buds  appear,  for  if  at  that  time 
the  weather  be  dry  and  parching,  and  no  water 
is  applied,  the  flower-stems  will  often  prove 
abortive.  Let  the  operation  be  attended  to 
when  the  sun  does  not  strike  fiercely  on  the 
plants.  To  water  in  showery  weather  may 
seem  anomalous,  nevertheless,  in  a  period  of 
drought,  if  a  slight  passing  shower  occurs,  that 
is  the  time  to  give  a  thorough  watering,  as 
the  air  is  then  in  a  fitter  state  to  render  the 
operation  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Protecting  from  sudden  Spring  Frosts. — 
It  sometimes  happens  tliat  in   early   spring 


unexpected  morning  frosts  of  some  severity 
are  experienced ;  and  if  the  season  is  some- 
what advanced,  so  that  the  sun  has  con- 
siderable power,  and  it  bui*sts  suddenly,  as  it 
were,  on  the  frozen  plants,  much  damage  is 
soon  done.  This  is  supposed  to  be  at  that 
season  when  regular  covering  is  not  at  all 
required.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
plants  are  found  to  be  frozen,  at  once  cover 
tiie  beds  with  some  shading  material,  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  and  retain  it  till  the  plants 
and  soil  are  both  thoroughly  thawed  :  it  is 
quite  immaterial  what  covering  is  employed, 
so  that  it  keeps  off  the  sun,  and  does  not  touch 
the  plants.  When  they  are  quite  thawed, 
admit  the  light  gradually  by  first  lifting  up 
the  covering  slightly  on  the  shady  side,  and  gra- 
dually opening  them  till  they  become  again  fully 
exposed.  This  must  be  commenced  ea**'; , 
before  the  sun  reaches  the  plants. 

Selecting  Soil, — Though  a  loamy  soil  has 
been  said  to  be  proper  for  the  Ranunculus, 
yet  as  loams  may  vary  in  quality,  many  may 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  precise  kind 
of  loam  which  is  most  proper  for  these  plants. 
To  such  it  may  be  useful  to  remark,  that 
the  soil,  when  taken  from  a  pasture  where  the 
British  Ranunculuses  or  Crowfoots  abound  and 
grow  freely,  has  been  found  to  be  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  the  garden  varieties. 

longevity. — Messrs.  Tyso,  who  are  much 
experienced  in  the  growth  of  Ranunculuses, 
state  that  the  same  variety  may  be  propagated 
and  perpetuated  for  about  a  century.  Many 
of  the  varieties,  which  were  highly  esteemed 
half  a  ct^ntur}'  ago,  are  fast  declining  in  energy, 
and  now  bloom  less  frequently  and  less 
vigorously.  The  culture  of  such,  therefore, 
becomes  abandoned  for  seedlings  of  equal  or 
better  qualities,  and  more  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. They  state  that  the  individual  roots 
retain  their  vitality  for  two  years,  if  they  are 
properly  preserved. 

Pot'Cvlture, — Those  who  are  so  fond  of 
these  flowers  as  to  wish  to  have  them  remov- 
able to  their  windows  or  greenhouses,  when  in 
bloom,  may  secure  this  by  planting  them  in 
pots;  but  it  is  not  the  roots  intended  to  produce 
blooms  for  exhibition  that  must  be  thus 
treated.  Strong  roota  of  the  vigorous  growing 
varieties,  if  planted  three  or  so  in  a  six  or 
seven  inch  pot,  in  good  free  loamy  soil,  will 
produce  tolerably  good  blossoms.  For  early 
blooms,  plant  in  October,  and  plunge  the  pots 
just  beneath  the  rim  in  coal  ashes,  in  a  cold 
frame  for  the  winter.  To  succeed  them, 
plant  others  in  February,  and  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  warm  border.  Just  before  the  period  of 
blossoming,  or  after  the  flowers  are  considera- 
bly advanced,  the  pots  may  be  lifted,  cleaned, 
and  removed  to  a  convenient  place,  where  they 
will  be  sheltered  from  excessive  sun  heat. 
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This  plant  bas  nlso  been  named  ABnnea 
oretigmeta,  by  Hombron  and  Jecquinot,  in 
French  book  called  Voyage  au  Pole  8ud.  It 
one  of  the  larger  growing  class  of  herbaceous 
|daota,  and  must  hare  a  very  grand  appearance 
>hen  in  bloom.  It  gronn  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  with  an  upright  stem,  at  the  base  of 
which — that  is,  springing  from  the  roots — are 
tlie  large  plaited  or  ribbed  leaves,  remindiog 
wte  of  those  of  oar  common  rib- grass,  but 
Teiy  much  larger.  At  the  top  of  the  stem  is 
iltaatfd  the  elongated  terminal  raceme  of 
Sowera,  which  are  each  two  inches  across,  and 
of  a  lively  purple  colour.  It  is  found  both  in 
Campbell's  Island  and  Lord  Auckland's  Group, 
growing  Dear  the  sea,  chiefly  on  wet  banks  and 
in  marshes ;  and  it  is  alsd  met  with  ascending 
the  mountains  ;  but  iu  the  latter  situations  it 
exists  odI;  in  a  stunted  form. 

The  plant  is,  we  believe,  not  yet  introduced 
lo  this  country  in  i  UviDg  state.    It  was  met 


with  by  Dr.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  who  ac- 
companied the  exploring  expedition  to  the 
South  Polar  Seas,  under  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  and 
was  brought  home  by  him  among  hie  collection 
of  dried  plants.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would 
prove  to  be  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
would  form  a  very  desirable  herbaceous  peren- 
nial of  the  larger  growing  class,  suitable  for 
the  back  part  of  flower  borders,  accompanying 
the  Dahlia,  Chrysanthemum,  perennial  Sun- 
flower, and  other  plants  of  that  doss.  Judging 
from  its  habitat,  it  will  most  probably  be 
found  to  thrive  best  in  situations  where  the 
soil  is  moderately  moist. 

The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Composite  plants,  and  ranks  in  the  section 
(Tubuliflorte),  in  which  the  hermaphrodite 
florets  sre  tubular.  The  present  species, 
P.  tpedomm,  has  been  beautifully  figured  in 
Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  Antarctica,  from  which 
figure  onr  engraving  was  prepared. 
n2 
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Thk  Heliantliemuma  constitute  a  some- 
what numerous  group  of  small  undershrubs, 
or  trailing  Buffruticose  plante,  mostly  hardj, 
or  nearly  so,  well  suited  for  rockwork,  and 
producing  a  succession  of  gay,  though  fugi- 
live  blossoms,  through  the  gceater  part  of  tbe 
summer.  In  company  with  the  species  of  a 
nearly  allied  genus,  the  Cislus  or  Rock  Rose, 
they  constitute  a  very  intet'e^ting  group  of 
hardy  ligneous  plants,  which,  from  their  dis- 
tinctness of  general  character,  ss  well  as  their 
beauty,  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
receive,  Tbey  are  particularly  suited  to  that 
class  of  cultivatoTB  who  pride  themselves  on 
attaining  excellence  in  cultivating — and  col- 
lecting too — any  particular  families  of  plants ; 
and  though  a  Ciilaretum,  or  collection  of  Cis- 
taceoua  plants,  would  be  less  extensive,  and 
perhaps  less  permanently  beautiful  than  an 
Ei-icacetum,  comprising  the  whole  range  of 
what  are  called  American  plants,  yet  as  a 
distinct  feature  in  the  scenery  of  a  garden,  it 
would  be  as  appropriate  and  desirable,  where 
space  and  situation  were  alike  favourable  to 
its  introduction. 

The  name  Heliantkemum  is  derived  from 
helioi,  tbe  sun,  and  anthemon  a  flower  ;  the 
idea  "  sun-flower "  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  opening  of  the  flower  in  the 
morning,  or  at  sunrise,  and  the  falling  off  of 


the  petals  in  the  evening,  or  at  sunset.  The 
flowers  both  of  Cistus  and  Helinnlhemum  are 
somewhat  fugacious,  tasting  only  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  day  while  the  sun  shioeii, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  continuing  till  the  second 
day.  If  the  sun  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  weather  is  consequently  dull 
and  heavy,  the  flowers  remain  unexpanded ; 
and  if  thi^  continue  fur  several  days  together. 
they  will  decay  in  tbe  faud.  Tbe  trivial 
name  Sun  Ro^e,  correiiponds  with  that  of 
Cistus,  wliich  is  Riick  Rose,  the  appellation 
of  rose  being  probably  originally  applied 
from  the  resemblance  in  form  between  some 
of  the  larger  Cistuses  and  the  blossoms  of  a 
single  flowered  rose. 

Rockwoi-k,  and  a  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, are  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants.  Rockwork  is  not 
indeed  on  indispensable  condition,  bo  that  the 
soil  is  quite  free  from  stagnant  water,  and  of 
tbe  character  known  as  dry  soil,  but  the  semi- 
trailing  habit  of  most  of  the  kinds  adapts 
them  for  such  situations,  which  also  favour 
and  secure  that  dryness  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  delight,  so  that  they  are  never  met  with 
in  a  more  beallhy  and  vigorous  condition  than 
when  planted  on  rockwork.  Where  it  is  not 
convenient  to  plant  them  on  rockwork,  a 
well  drained  border,  sloping  to  the  soutli,  will 
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be  proper  for  them:  here,  at  suitable  dis- 
tances, two  or  three  large  rough  stones  may 
he  set  into  the  ground,  a  few  inches  apart, 
forming  a  rude  hollow  between  them,  into 
which  the  plants  may  be  put  in  appropriate 
5oil';  in  such  cases,  the  stones  should  stand 
from  three  to  six  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  border,  and  the  plants  between  them  may 
then  be  slightly  raised  above  the  ordinary 
level.  In  the  same  way,  that  is,  with  two  or 
three  rude  stones  set  around  them,  some  of 
the  choice  kinds  may,  if  required,  be  planted, 
to  fill  sinall  beds  in  sheltered  parts  of  the 
iower  garden,  or  on  the  lawn ;  in  the  latter 
ease,  it  will  be  desirable  to  regard  them 
merely  ns  summer  plants,  placed  there  for  the 
take  of  their  fiowers,  during  that  part  of  the 
Tear  and  the  autumn,  and  destroyed  ns  soon 
18  affected  by  frost,  the  beds  being  occupied, 
for  spring  flowering,  by  other  kinds  of  plants, 
and,  if  preferred,  planted  again  with  Helian- 
themums  in  the  following  year. 

These  plants,  and  their  allies,  the  Cistuses, 
are  also  well  suited  for  planting  in  vases  for 
the  summer  season,  the  dryness  and  warmth 
,to  which  they  are  thus  exposed  being  very 
fikvonrable  to  their  growth  and  flowering. 
A  vase  planted  round  the  outside  with  various 
coloured  varieties  of  the  trailing  sorts,  and 
€Hed  up  in  the  centre  with  those  of  more 
erect  habit,  and  placed  in  a  sunny  situation, 
vould  have  a  very  fine  efiect,  if  the  colours 
were  blended  with  judgment  and  taste.  Or  if 
preferred,  they  might  be  mixed  with  other 
plants  in  filling  such  vases.  Being  for  the 
most  part  plants  of  small  size,  they  would 
better  adapt  themselves  to  a  vase  of  small,  or, 
at  least,  of  moderate  dimensions,  than  to  a 
very  large  one.  Even  when  other  plants  are 
placed  to  fill  up  the  principal  part  of  the 
centre  of  these  vases,  and  the  rustic  baskets 
md  boxes,  used  in  pleasure-ground  arrange- 
ments, the  trailing  varieties  would  still  form 
Tery  elegant  plants  for  the  margins,  and 
would  succeed  well,  provided  only  that  the  soil 
was  well  drained,  and  the  situation  warm  and 
sunny. 

There  would  thus  appear  to  be  in  fiower 
gardens,  at  least  four  positions  into  which, 
under  fitting  circumstances,  these  plants  may 
j^>propriately  be  introduced.  They  are  also 
possessed  of  considerable  interest  when  culti- 
vated in  pots ;  and  a  reserve  stock  should,  as 
will  be  presently  noticed,  be  always  kept 
growing  in  pots,  under  proper  shelter  in 
winter. 

The  Helianthemums  will  grow  freely  enough 
in  any  light  dry  common  garden  soil,  but 
where  soil  has  to  be  provided  for  them,  and 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  exercising  choice, 
nothing  can  be  selected,  which  will  be  more 
suitable  for  them,  than  a  light  or  sandy  loam. ' 


Some  of  the  kinds  which  are  found  wild  in 
this  country  are  met  with  abundantly  in 
chalky  districts,  so  that  they  succeed  well  in 
soil  of  a  calcareous  nature.  The  most  import « 
ant  point  as  regards  soil  would  appear  to  be 
that  it  should  be  dry,  in  the  sense  of  well 
drained. 

They  are  all  freely  propagated  either  by 
cuttings  or  layers.  The  tops  of  the  young 
non-fiowering  shoots,  with  three  or  four  joints, 
are  proper  for  cuttings;  from  these,  the 
lowermost  pair  (the  leaves  usually  grow 
opposite,  that  is,  in  pairs  one  opposite  the 
other)  of  leaves  should  be  cut  off  clean  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  a  transverse  cut  made  close 
below  where  they  joined  the  stem  ;  a  few 
only  should  be  prepared  before  they  are 
planted,  lest  they  become  shrivelled  through 
evaporation  from  the  cut  surface,  and  it  is 
better  too  to  plant  them  when  comparatively 
fresh  than  to  allow  them  to  get  dry  and  then 
to  immerse  them  in  water  to  freshen  them  up 
again.  They  should  ^e  planted,  not  too  close 
together,  under  hand-lights,  in  firm  sandy 
soil ;  or  they  may  be  planted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
and  the  pots  plunged  under  hand-lights,  either 
of  which  will  answer.  If  this  be  done  in  June 
or  July,  the  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted,  and 
may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
become  nice  bushy  little  plants  before  winter ; 
and  if  well  kept  through  that  part  of  the  year, 
will  be  strong  for  planting  out  in  the  following 
season.  If  the  obtaining  of  strong  plants  for 
planting  out  is  no  object,  and  a  reserve  stock 
only  is  required,  then  the  cuttings  may  be 
planted  in  August  or  September,  and  kept  in 
the  cutting  pots  through  the  winter,  thus 
occupying  less  space  in  storing  than  when 
separate  pots  are  employed  ;  in  the  spring 
they  may  be  potted  singly.  The  young  plants 
should  in  all  cases  be  kept  topped  while  young, 
to  make  them  bushy.  Thus,  soon  afler  pot- 
ting— when  they  have  just  "taken  with  the 
pots,"  as  the  phrase  is,  the  tops  may  be  pinched 
out  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  set  of  leaves,  or  at 
about  three  inches  high  ;  afterwards  they  may 
be  topped  at  the  second  or  third  joint,  two  or 
three  times  repeated  before  the  time  of  planting 
out,  if  they  grow  fast  enough  to  render  this 
necessary.  Those  grown  for  planting  out 
should  be  shifted  in  spring,  to  increase  their 
size  and  strength. 

When  seeds  are  produced,  they  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  sufficiently  ripened,  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  plants, 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  may  be  potted 
singly  and  treated  as  cuttings. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  reserve 
stock  of  all  the  kinds  (especially  the  tender 
ones)  should  be  kept  in  pots  and  protected 
through  the  winter.  This  is  necessary,  be- 
cause some    of   the    kinds    are   not    hardy 
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enough  to  bear  our  winters  with  certainty, 
and  most  of  them  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  if  the  weather  prove  to  be 
severe.  Of  the  smaller  trailing  sorts,  strong 
young  plants,  managed  as  already  pointed  out, 
answer  every  purpose :  of  the  others,  a  mode- 
rate-sized reserve  plant  will  mostly  make  good 
progress  in  the  summer  season ;  but  if  large 
specimens  are  required,  or  if  it  be  an  object  to 
preserve  good  plants  of  any  choice  or  scarce 
kinds,  then  they  must  either  be  taken  up  very 
carefully  in  the  autumn — a  practice  which 
may  sometimes  succeed— or  what  is  far  better, 
they  must  be  protected  by  means  of  mats 
placed  about,  them  a  short  distance  from  the 
branches,  and  a  good  thickness  of  litter  laid 
about  their  stems  and  over  their  roots.  With  a 
little  care  and  attention  in  thus  protecting 
them  (providing  the  soil  is  well  drained,)  there 
will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  preserving  any 
of  the  sorts,  except  in  extreme  winters. 

The  annual  species  are  mostly  very  smnll 
plants,  but  exceedingly  pretty.  JI.  guttatum 
in  particular,  which  can  always  be  purchased 
in  the  seed-shops,  is  especially  worth  growing 
a'mong  choice  curious  plants.  Both  it  and  the 
other  annual  kinds  are  raised  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in 
March,  and  kept  in  frames  for  a  time,  the 
plants  being  afterwards  transplanted  out-doors 
into  light,  dry  soil  in  May,  or  when  of 
sufficient  strength.  The  seeds  may  also  be 
sown,  both  in  March  and  April,  in  the  open 
border,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of 
bloom.     They  grow  well  in  heath  soil. 

The  Helianthemums  are  very  prolific  of 
varieties,  and,  no  doubt,  by  careful  hybridizing, 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  might  be 
much  increased.  For  this  purpose,  the  cis- 
tuses  might  be  crossed  with  them,  by  which 
means  size  and  variety  of  colour  would  be 
acquired;  and  the  different  habits  might  be 
modified  or  united  with  improved  blossoms,  as 
has  been  effected  among  other  plants.  For 
an  amateur  who  might  take  up  this  tribe  of 
plants,  this  would  be  a  delightful  occupation  ; 
and  if  prosecuted  with  energy,  and  guided  by 
sound  judgment,  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  fugacious  nature  of  the  flowers  has  been 
incidentally  noticed  ;  this  might  seem  to  open 
an  objection  to  their  cultivation  on  any  exten- 
sive scale  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  supply  of  flowers 
is  in  most  cases  so  profuse,  that  the  objection 
is  of  little  practical  weight.  When  they  once 
begin  flowering  they  are  rarely  deficient  of 
bloom,  during  the  proper  period  of  their 
inflorescence — which  in  some  cases  extends 
over  several  months,  if  the  weather  is  favour- 
able to  their  development. 

Probably  some  of  the  varieties  which  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  recorded   in  cata- 


logues, are  not  now  tn  cultivation,  the  winter 
of  1837-8,  and  that  again  of  1846-7  being  a 
severe  trial  for  many  of  them,  if  not  specially 
preserved.  They  are,  however,  mostly  within 
the  possibility  of  being  reintroduced. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  hardier 
species,  and  they  are  all  handsome  kinda  : — 

H.  alpestre  (alpine  Sun  rose),  yellow. 

H.  Anderson i  (Anderson's  Sun  roaeX  ^^' 
verse,  some  flowers  yellow,  others  straw 
colour. 

H.  apenninum  ( Apennine  Sun  rose),  white. 

H.  barbatum  (bearded  Sun  rose),  yellow. 

H.  croceum  (copper-coloured  Sun  rose),  deep 
yellow. 

H.  grandiflorum  (large-flowered  Sun  rose), 
pale  yellow. 

H.  hyssopifoKum  (hyssop-leaved  Sim  rose), 
three  varieties,  saffron  coloured,  reddish  copper 
coloured,  and  double  copper  coloured. 

H.  leptophyllum  (slender-leaved  Sun  rose), 
yellow. 

H.  macranthum  (large-flowered  Sun  rose), 
creamy  white,  double  and  single  flowered. 

H.  mutabile  (changeable  Sun  rose),  three 
varieties,  white,  rose-red,  and  double-flowered 
rose-red. 

H.  Milleri  (Miller*s  Sun  rose),  saffron 
coloured. 

H.  rhodanthum  (red-flowered  Sun  rose), 
bright  red. 

H.  serpyllifolium  (wild-thyme-leaved  Sun 
rose),  yellow. 

H.  variegatum  (variegated  Sun  rose},  di- 
verse, some  flowers  red,  others  red  and  white, 
others  white. 

H.  venustum  (beautiful  Sun  rose),  crimson. 

THE    CULTIVATION    OP   THB   FILBERT. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  except  to  pro- 
fessional gardeners — or,  if  known,  the  know- 
ledge is  seldom  acted  on — ^that  a  Albert  tree 
may  be  rendered  productive  in  almost  as  small 
a  space  as  is  occupied  by  an  ordinary  goose- 
berry or  currant  bush.  In  fact,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  produce  of  these  neat 
bushes  is  astonishing.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  explain  this  mode  of  cultivating  the  Albert ; 
and  in  doing  so  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some 
excellent  directions  by  the  Rev.  W.  Williamson, 
published  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Transacdons  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

The  first  consideration  in  making  a  planta- 
tion, is  to  select  a  proper  soil ;  for  if  that  be 
not  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  plants, 
we  cannot  expect  any  great  success.  The 
soil  in  which  the  Filbert  is  found  to  flourish 
best,  is  a  hazel  loam  of  some  depth,  with  a 
diy  subsoil.  If  the  subsoil  be  too  retentive 
of  moisture,  the  trees  are  apt  to  run  too  much 
to  wood,  without  throwing  out  those  short 
twigs  upon  which  the  fruit  is  generally  pro- 
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doced.  In  that  part  of  Kent  which  id  famous 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Filbert  the  soil  is 
loam  upon  a  dry  sandy  rock.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  rule,  that  soil  which  is  proper  for 
the  growth  of  hops^  is  also  congenial  to  the 
Filbert 

The  Filbert  requires  a  considerable  quantity 
of  manure ;  the  -grounds  in  Kent  are  dressed 
evtij  year,  or  at  least  once  in  two  years. 
Every  kind  of  manure  is  beneficial ;  but  old 
woollen  rags  are  found  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect. 

There  are  four  methods  of  raising  the 
plants ;  by  suckers,  layers,  grafting,  and 
sowing  the  nuts.  Each  may  be  practised 
according  to  the  peculiar  object  of  the  culti- 
vator ;  but  the  best  method  is  by  suckers  ; 
they  come  sooner  into  bearing,  and  make 
stronger  plants  than  either  layers  or  grafts. 
They  are  taken  from  the  parent  plant  gene- 
rally in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  nursery 
beds,  (being  first  shortened  to  ten  or  twelve 
inchea,)  where  they  remain  three  or  four 
years.  They  are  slightly  pruned  every  year, 
in  order  to  form  strong  lateral  shoots,  the 
number  of  whicli  varies  from  four  to  six.  The 
most  free  growing  plants  are  obtained  by 
sowing  the  nuts ;  but  they  are  so  long  in 
coming  to  a  productive  state,  and  are  besides 
80  muck  inclined  to  degenerate  into  inferior 
Tarietiea,  that  this  method  should  not  be 
resorted  to  in  making  a  permanent  plantation. 
The  plants  raised  by  layering  and  grafting  are 
of  more  humble  growth,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  for  small  gardens  where  economy  of 
space  is  made  an  object. 

The  method  of  pruning  the  Filbert  being 
diffisrent  from  that  of  every  other  tree,  and 
not  generally  practised,  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  it  will  be  necessary.  Mr.  Williamson 
has  done  this  so  clearly,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  his  words,  which  follow  : — 
Before  any  one  can  possibly  prune  a  tree  with 
propriety,  it  is  necessary  that  he  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  mode  of  its  fructiHcation.  The 
fruit  of  the  vine  is  produced  only  upon  shoots 
of  the  preceding  year ;  cherries  are  grown 
chiefly  upon  short  spurs  emitted  from  the 
ades  of  the  larger  branches  ;  if,  therefore,  the 
last  year's  shoots  of  the  vine,  or  the  spurs  of 
a^e  cherry  tree  are  destroyed,  there  can  be 
no  frait.  Now,  in  some  respects,  the  Filbert 
is  simihir  in  its  fructification  to  both  these 
trees  ;  the  bearing  branches  being  always 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  similar  to  the  vine, 
and  these  branches,  if  the  tree  be  properly 
pruned,  might  with  great  propriety  be  called 
spurs,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the 
filbert  and  the  cherry  ;  these  short  twigs  or 
spurs  are  not  more  than  a  few  inches  long, 
every  bod  of  which,  in  a  good  year,  produces 
knit.      The  great  object  of  the   i'ollowing 


method  of  pruning  is  to  cause  the  trees  to 
throw  out  these  spurs  in  great  abundance ;  and 
when  they  are  got  to  a  proper  bearing  state, 
more  than  sufficient  will  be  produced.     But 
though  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  plant  the 
suckers  in  nursery  beds,  I  would  advise  every 
one  to  plant  them  where  th<%y  are  to  remain, 
whether  they  are  intended  for  a  garden  or  a 
larger  plantation :  and  after  being  suffered  to 
grow  without  restraint  for  three  or  four  years, 
to  cut  them  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground.     From  the  remaining  part,    if  the 
trees  are  well  rooted  in  the  soil,  five  or  six 
strong  shoots  will  be  produced.     Whichever 
method  is  practised,  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  trees  will  be  exactly  the  same.     In  the 
second  year  after  cutting  down,  these  shoots 
are  shortened ;  generally  one-third  is  taken 
off.     If  very  weak,  I  would  advise  that  the 
trees  be  quite  cut  down  a  second  time,  as  in 
the  previous  spring :  but  it  would  be  much 
better  not  to  cut  them  down  until  the  trees 
give  evident   tokens  of  their  being  able  to 
produce  shoots  of  sufiScient  strength.     When 
they  are  thus  shortened,  that  they  may  appear 
regular,  let  a  small  hoop  be  placed  within  the 
branches,   to  which    the   shoots    are  to   be 
fastened  at  equal  distances  ;  by  this  practice, 
two  considerable  advantages  will  be  gained  ; 
the  trees  will  grow  more   regular,    and   the 
middle  will  be  kept  hollow,  so  as  to  admit  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air;  but  this,  in  a  large 
plantation,  would  be  almost   impossible,  nor 
indeed   is   it   necessaiy,   though   in    pnvate 
gardens,  where  regularity  and  neatness  are 
almost  essential,  it  ought  to  be  practised.     In 
the  third  year,  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each 
bud  ;  these  must  be  suffered  to  grow  till  the 
following  autumn,  or  fourth  yeai*,  when  they 
are  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  original  stem, 
and  the  leading  shoot  of  the  last  year  shortened 
two- thirds.     In  the  fifth   year  several  small 
shoots  will  arise  from  the  base  of  the  side- 
branches  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding 
year ;  these  are  produced  fi'om  small   budF, 
and  would  not  have  been  emitted,  had  not  the 
branch  on  which   they  were    situated   been 
shortened,  the  whole  nourishment  being  carried 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch.     It  is  from 
these  shoots  that  fruit  is  to  be  expected.  These 
productive  shoots  will  in  a  few  years  become 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  must  be 
taken  off,  particularly  the  strongest,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  production  of  the  smaller 
ones  ;  for  those  of  the  former  year  become  so 
exhausted,  that  they  generally  decay  ;    but 
whether  decayed  or  not,  they  are  always  cut 
out  by  the  pruner,  and  a  fresh  supply  must 
therefore  be  provided,  to  produce  the  fruit  in 
the  succeeding  year.      The  leading  shoot   is 
every  year  to  be  shortened  two- thirds,  or  more, 
should  the  tree  be  weak,  and  the  whole  height 
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of  the  branches  must  not  be  suffered  to  exceed 
SIX  feet.  Every  shoot  that  is  lef^  to  produce 
fruit,  should  also  be  tipped,  which  prevents  the 
tree  bemg  exhausted  in  making  wood  at  the 
end  of  the  branch. 

The  Filbert  is  a  monoecious  plant,  and  con- 
sequently produces  the  male  and  female  blos- 
soms separately  on  the  same  tree  ;  the  slender 
scarlet  filaments  which  are  seen  issuing  from 
the  end  of  the  buds  early  in  the  spring,  are  the 
female,  or  productive  blossoms;  the  barren,  or 
male  blossoms,  are  formed  on  long  cylindrical 
catkins,  which  fall  off  as  soon  as  they  have  per- 
formed their  office  ;  in  pruning,  care  must  be 
taken  to  leave  a  due  supply  of  these  to  fructify 
the  female  blossoms,  or  our  previous  trouble  will 
be  entirely  useless  ;  this  may  be  done  without 
difficulty,  for  they  are  perfectly  visible  at  the 
time  of  the  pruning. 

The  method  of  pruning  above  detailed 
might  in  a  few  words  be  called  a  system  of 
spurring,  by  which  bearing  shoots  are  pro- 
duced whidi  otherwise  would  have  had  no 
existence.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  strong 
shoot  springs  from  the  root ;  and  should  any 
of  the  first  year's  or  leading  branches  be 
decayed,  or  become  unproductive  of  bearing 
wood,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cut  that  entirely 
away,  and  suffer  the  new  shoot  to  supply  its 
place,  which  afterwards  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  recommended  for  the  others. 
Old  trees  are  easily  induced  to  bear  in  this 
manner,  by  selecting  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  main  branches,  and  then  cutting  the  side 
shoots  off  nearly  close,  excepting  any  should 
be  so  situated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
others,  and  there  should  be  no  main  branch 
directed  to  that  particular  part.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  two  or  three  years  before  the  full 
effect  will  be  produced. 

But  though  this  method  of  cultivation  has 
long  been  celebrated,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  so  particularly  successful  as  to  deserve  the 
encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it; 
for  though  thirty  hundred- weight  per  acre 
have  been  grown  in  particular  grounds,  and 
in  particular  yearsy  yet  twenty  hundred- weight 
is  considered  a  large  crop,  and  rather  more 
than  half  that  quantity  may  be  called  a  more 
usual  one ;  and  even  then,  the  crop  totally 
fails  three  years  out  of  five  ;  so  that  the  annual 
average  quantity  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more 
than  ive  hundred-weight  per  acre. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  reason  of  the 
failure  happening  so  often  as  three  years  out 
of  five,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  possibly  it 
might  arise  from  the  excessive  productiveness 
of  the  other  two,  the  whole  nourishment  of 
the  trees  being  expended  in  the  production  of 
the  fruit ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  might 
be  unable  properly  to  mature  the  blossom  for 
the  following  year.     We  know  that  peach  and 


nectarine  trees  may  be  so  pruned,  as  to  force 
them  to  bear  a  superabundant  quantity  of  fruit 
in  some  one  year  ;  but  we  find  that  a  regular 
crop  in  succession  is  thereby  prevented,  and 
that  too  for  several  years.     In  order  to  ensure 
fruit  every  year,  I  have  usually  left  a  large 
proportion  of  those  shoots,  which,  from  their 
strength,  I  suspected  would  not  be  so  pro- 
ductive of  blossom  buds,  as  the  shorter  ones  ; 
leaving  them  more  in  a  state  of  nature  than 
is  commonly  done ;    not  pruning  them    so 
closely  as  to  weaken  the  trees  by  excessive 
bearing,  nor  leaving  them  so  entirely  to  their 
natural  growth,  as  to  cause  their  annual  pro- 
ductiveness to  be  destroyed  by  a  superfluity 
of  wood.     These  shoots,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  I  have  usually  shortened  to  a  blossom 
bud,  for  the  reason  before  given.     The  great 
art   of  pruning  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fruit  without  injury  to  the  crop  of 
the  succeeding  year,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  done  by  the  Kentish  method.     But  by 
observing  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down, 
though  the  trees  do  not  perhaps  bear  so  great 
a  weight  in  any  one  year,  as  by  the  method 
before  detailed  ;  yet  the  crops  in  the  whole 
certainly  are  not  less  ;  with  this  great  advan- 
tage both  to  the  public  and  private  grower, 
that  a  moderate  but  regular  crop  is  ensured 
in  every  successive  year.     I  think  that   by 
this  plan  the  average  weight  in  the  whole  will 
be  greater.     In  the  year  1819,  which  was  a 
very  productive  one,  I  grew  two  hundred- 
weight of  filberts,  (weighed  when  gathered) 
upon   fifty*seven  trees,   the  greater  part  of 
which  were  not  above  six  years  old,  (reckon- 
ing from  the  time  of  their  being  cut  down,) 
and  growing  upon  three  hundred  and  sixty 
square  yards  of  ground  ;  which  is  after  the 
rate  of  twenty- seven  hundred-weight  per  acre, 
and  upon  part  of  the  ground  ten  more  trees 
are  now  planted,  which,  if  they  had  come  to  a 
bearing  state,  would  have  increased  the  quan- 
tity to  more  than  is  considered  as  an  exti-a- 
ordinary  crop,  besides  having  grown  upon  the 
older  trees  a  moderate  but  r^;ular  quantity 
for  several  years  preceding. 

When  the  trees  are  grown  on  this  plan,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  tree  as 
much  as  possible,  to  eradicate  the  suckers  from 
the  root ;  this  is  effected  by  exposing  the  roots, 
to  a  moderate  distance  from  the  stem,  to  the 
frosts  of  winter,  and  the  necessary  excavation 
is  in  the  spring  filled  with  manure. 

As  Filberts  are  several  years  in  coming  to 
perfection,  it  is  usual  to  plant  hops,  standard 
apples,  and  cherries,  among  them,  and  when 
they  come  to  a  hearing  state,  the  hops  are 
destroyed,  and  the  fruit  trees  suffered  to 
remain.  The  ground  is  tlien  planted  with 
,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  and  an  under  crop  of 
vegetables  is  likewise  frequently  obtained.     If 
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this  were  not  practised^  the  crop  of  Filberts 
alone,  except  in  particular  years,  would  not 
defray  the  expense.  The  distance  at  which 
Filberts  are  planted  must  depend  upon  their 
being  mixed  with  other  fruit. 

THE   EGYPTIAN    PEA. 

The  following  account  of  this  pea  has  been 
transmitted  to  us : — A  vase  found  by  Sir  Gar- 
dener  Wilkinson  in  a  mummy  pit,  with  an 
Egyptian  sarcophagus,  2,845  years  old,  was 
presented  to  the  British-  Museum.  On  ex- 
amining the  vase,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
eontained  valuable  relics,  only  a  few  grains  of 
wheat,  vetches,  and  peas  were  discovered. 
Three  of  these  peas  were  presented  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Grimstone,  of  the 
Herlmry,  Highgate.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
1844,  these  were  planted  in  compost,  resem- 
bling as  nearly  as  possible  the  alluvial  soil  of 
the  Nile,  and  they  were  placed  in  a  forcing 
frame.  In  thirty-five  days,  one  of  the  seeds 
germinated,  and  in  that  year  produced  nine- 
teen pods,  from  which  fifty  fine  peas  were 
preserved.  In  1845,  they  were  sown  in  the 
open  air,  and  made  luxurious  growth.  The 
pea  is  described  as  growing  about  three  feet 
high,  each  pea  throwing  up  two  or  three  main 
stems,  which  bear  many  branches.  The  blos- 
soms grow  several  together  on  short  stalks ; 
they  are  white  with  green  stripes,  and  remain 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  pod  during  its 
growth  ;  the  pods  are  scimitar  shaped.  It  is 
recommended  to  plant  the  seeds  eight  inches 
apart,  with  the  eye  ranged  lengthways  in  the 
row,  by  which  means  the  branches  are  said 
to  be  thrown  out  right  and  left,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  row  or  two  of  string  on  each  side, 
they  will  be  supported  without  sticks.  Through 
the  long  drought  of  1846,  when  almost  every 
cme's  peas  were  destroyed,  these  E^ptian 
peas — ^without  water — continued  green  and 
floarishing,  and  bearing  from  70  to  120  pods 
on  each  stem.  The  original  seeds  were  very 
small,  but  by  cultivation  they  have  now  ac- 
quired the  size  of  our  marrowfats.  It  is  pro- 
per to  state,  that  we  have  not  ourselves  poen 
these  peas,  nevertheless  they  are  doubtless 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  curious. 

An  Abstract  of  Repobts,  Pj^pehs,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  op  London,  with  Notes  by  a 
Practical  Gardener. 

DiSKASESOF  Fruit  Trees. — Mildew, — ^When 
trees  have  been  severely  attacked  by  this  dis- 
order, they  should  be  syringed  on  the  first 
unfolding  of  the  leaf,  and  at  fluent  intervals 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  perhaps 
once  a  week,  with  sulphur  mixed  with  soap 
sads,  and  dashed  violently  with  a  rose  syringe 
against  the  tree  and  walJ,  in  such  a  manner 


that  no  part  or  leaf  is  left  unsprinkled ;  by  the 
continuance  of  such  treatment,  and  close  cut- 
ting out  the  infected  shoots,  it  will  be  com- 
pletely subdued  and  eradicated,  though  such 
leaves  as  have    been  injured  will   still  con- 
tinue to  retain  the  appearance  of  disorder. 
The  sulphur,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree 
hurtful  to  the  peach  tree  seems  rather  to  pro- 
mote its  growth.     The   collateral    autumnal 
shoots  being  particularly  liable  to  catch  the 
infection,  should  be  carefully  nipped  off  as 
they  push. — Blight.  Under  this  denomination 
are  frequently  confounded   two   varieties  of 
disease  materially  difllerent  in  their  appearance, 
and  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  appella- 
tions  of  blister  and   curl.     The  former  is 
generally  confined  to  such  peach  trees  as  have 
glandular  leaves,  which  are  mostly  subject  to 
it  in  the  months  of  April  and  May;  and  when 
attacked,  it  is  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  if  at  all,  that  they  become  healthy  and 
convalescent.     The  leaves  of  trees  so  attacked 
are  crisp,  and  assume  a  swollen,  crumpled,  and 
succulent  appearance;  the  shoots  themselves 
are  affected  by  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
never  produce  either  good  blossom  or  healthy 
wood.     It    is    probably    occasioned    by  the 
sudden  contraction  or  destruction  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  extravasation  of  the  sap,  when  cold 
chilly  winds  and  frosts  immediately   succeed 
warm  sunshine,  and  soft  genial  weather  ;   in 
such  case,  the  diseased  shoots  should  be  rubbed 
off  where  they  can  be  spared  ;  where  not,  the 
tops  should  be  pinched  down  to  the  healthy 
part,  which  is  generally  at  their  lower  end  ; 
and  from  the  remaining  eyes,  fresh  shoots  will 
push  in  sufficient  time  to  ripen  perfectly.   The 
curl  principally   attacks  those  sorts  of   the 
peach  which  have  leaves  deeply  serrated  and 
devoid  of  glands,  and  it  probably  proceeds  in 
part  from  the  same  causes  which  occasion  the 
blister,  aided  by  the  operation  of  drying  winds. 
The  leaves  and  tops  of  the  shoots   affected 
curl  up  and  emit  a  saccharine  secretion,  which 
attracts  the  aphides;  these,  by  extracting  the 
juices  of  the  leaves  and  shoots,  destroy  them, 
and  the  tree  consequently  perishes.    Mulching 
round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  keeping  its 
head  and  the  mulch  n  oist  by  watering,  will 
act  as  a  preventive,  or  restore  it  to  its  health. 
The  insects  should  be  destroyed  by  fumigation 
with  tobacco,  or  by  washing  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  with  tobacco  water,  or  by  sprinkling 
them  with  snuff  after  watering. — Oum.   This 
complaint  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  variety  of  causes ;   and  it  is  in 
most  cases  incurable.   It  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  progress,  by  brown 
or  rusty  spots  appearing  on  the  young  shoots, 
which  frequently  gum,  and  die  off  the  same 
season  :  should  they  survive,  in  the  following 
spring  these  spots  becoming   blotches,  open 
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and  bleed,  the  wound  expands*,  and  tlie  virus 
gradually  corrodes  the  adjoining  parts,  until 
it  encircles  the  branch  and  destroys  it.     The 
cankered  part,  when  cut  transversely,  exhibits 
the  pith,  alburnum,  and  rind,  all  tainted  by 
the  vitiated  sap,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  point  where  it  takes  its  rise  by  its  dis- 
coloured tint,  to  the  wound  whence  it  issues 
and  forms  gum  ;  it  is  rarely  confined  to  a  few 
parts,  but  circulates  through  and  affects  the 
whole  system  to  the  extremities.     Gum  is  the 
consequence,  either  of  the  plant  being  propa- 
gated from  a  diseased  stock ;   or,  if  healthy 
originally,  of  the  tree  being  planted  in  an  un- 
suitable soil  or  situation ;   old   gardens  long 
worked,  exhausted  of  that  freshness  so  con- 
genial to  the  peach,  and  saturated  with  acrid 
and  corroding  jnanu res,  rarely  afford  healthy 
peach  trees ;   cold  clayey  ground,  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  such  as  have  a  sour  or  feiTu- 
ginous  substratum,  which  chills  and  cankers 
the  roots,  are  equally  pernicious  to  the  peach 
tree ;   on  such  it  generally  throws  out  strong 
8pon<ry  and  ill-ripened  shoots  during  summer, 
which  possessing  a  superabundance  of  crude 
watery  juices,  are  frost-bitten  in  winter,  and 
gum  and  perish  the  ensuing  season.  Cold  raw 
summers,  also,   in  which   the  mean  heat  is 
below  the  temperature  necessary  for  the  peach 
tree  to  elaborate  its  sap,  or  enable  its  vessels 
to  perform  their  secretions  perfectly,  always 
tend  to  proiiuce  gum  and  canker  in  fruit  trees. 
The  disease  also  proceeds  from  wounds,  or  other 
external  injuries,  of  which  the  peach  tree  is 
susceptible;    in    all    cases,    except    that    of 
wounds,  topical  applications  fail  in  producing 
any  permanent  good  effect ;   but  where  they 
are  resorted  to,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should 
be  pared  to  the  quick,  all  the  carious  parts 
cleaned  out,  and  the  whole  covered  with  some 
durable  composition,  which  will   adhere  and 
effectually  exclude  the  air  and  moisture,  in 
which,  I  believe,  consists  all  the  efficacy  that 
any  application  can  possess.     One  of  the  best, 
arid  most  readily  provided,  is  a  mixture  of  tar 
and  powdered  charcoal,  sufficiently  fluid  to  be 
laid  on  with  e4ise:   perhaps  as   charcoal  has 
been  found  a  powerful  antiseptic,  it  may  have 
some   effect  in   counteracting  a  tendency  to 
putrefaction    in   the   wound.      The    apricot, 
plum,  and  cherry,  are  also  subject  to  gum  ; 
to  the  first  it  frequently  proves  destructive, 
but  to  the  others  it  is  less  injurious. — Canker, 
Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  fruit  trees  are 
subject,  the  most  injurious  is  the  canker.     In 
the  pear  and  apple,  proceeding  from  the  same 
causes  as  gum  in  the  peach,  it  resembles  it  in 
its  progress,  and  is  equally  fatal  in  its  ter- 
mination.    From  the  strong  similitude  their 
features  present  in  common,  we  may  consider 
them   as  diseases  of  the  same  class,  though 
altered   in  their   symptoms   by   the   peculiar 


organization  of  the  different  plants,  and  the 
same  remedies  and  precautions   which   have 
been  prescribed  in  the  one  case  are  generally 
applicable  in  the  other.     The  pear  and  apple, 
however,  possess  the  advantage  of  having  some 
varieties  much  hardier  and  less  liable  to  canker 
than  others  ;   these,  though  in  general  of  in- 
ferior quality,  may,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
choice  sorts,  be  grafted  on  them,  and  succeed 
perfectly  well  where  the  others  would  perish. 
Being  of  opinion  that  no  small  proportion  of 
both  gum  and  canker,  which  are  unfortunately 
so  widely  extended,  have  proceeded  from  the 
trees  having  been  incautiously  propagated  from 
diseased  stocks,  by  which  means  many  valuable 
varieties  of  fruit  have  been  brought  into  un- 
deserved disrepute,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  cultivator 
the   necessity  that  exists  for  his  using  the 
utmost  -precaution  in  the  choice  of  scions  for 
grafting  or  budding,  and  that  none  should  be 
employed  but  such  as  are  taken   from   trees 
perfectly  healthy  and  free  from  these  com- 
plaints, otherwise  they  will  be  most  certainly 
transferred,  and  the  diseases  in  that  case  per- 
petuated.     Independent  of  any  other  cause, 
some  80i*ts  are,  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
formation, diseased  from  the  seed  ;  such,  no 
skill  or  circumstances  will  ever  render  healthy. 
— Age,  Old  age,  though  not  properly  a  disease 
in  fruit  trees,  but  the  last  stage  of  existence, 
which,   in   common   with   that  of   all  other 
organized  beings,  contains  the  germ  of  decay 
in  its  bosom  from  its  birth,  yet,  as  it  is  acce- 
lerated by  adventitious  circumstances,  so  may 
it  also  be  retarded  by  art.     A  tree  though 
planted  in  the  most  favourable  situation,  and 
enjoying  in  youth  the  most  perfect   health, 
must,    nevertheless,   experience    in   time   in- 
firmities  proceeding,   amongst  other  causes, 
from  the  increasing  difficulty  with  which  the 
head  draws  its  supplies  of  nourishment  from 
the  roots,   as  the  distance  between  its   ex- 
tremities becomes  more   lengthened,  and  its 
vessels  become  more  rigid  and  obstructed  ;  but 
by  grafting  the  young  shoot«  on  young  stocks, 
these  defects  may  in  a  gi*eat  measure  be  done 
away,  a  new  vigour  imparted  to  it,  and  ita  ex- 
istence prolonged  to  aii  indefinite  term,  when 
compared  with  that  of  human  life. — Letter  hy 
Mr.  J,  Robertson, 

[Although  these  remarks  were  made  as  long 
since  as  1821,  they  contain  ma^iy  valuable 
suggestions  applicable  to  the  present  day.j 

Growing  Melons  on  open  Borders. — 
About  the  middle  of  March,  the  seeds  for  the 
first  out -door  crop  are  sown,  and  placed  in  a 
cucumber  or  other  frame,  where  there  is  a 
tolerable  heat.  They  are  potted  and  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  till  the  final  planting  out. 
The  first  or  second  week  in  May,  I  prepare  a 
bed   on  a  south  or  south-west  border,    by 
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throwing  out  the  mould  one  foot  deep  and 
fear  feet  wide,  filling  up  the  trench  to  half  its 
depth  with  the  stems  and  leaves  of  any  vege- 
tables that  require  clearing  off  from  the 
quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The  remain- 
ing half  is  made  up  with  the  exhausted  linings 
of  cucamber  frames  or  pits,  which  I  consider 
better  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  run  in, 
than  fresh  dung  from  the  stable-yard.  The 
bed,  when  the  materials  are  put  in,  has  an 
elevation  of  one  foot  towards  the  back  or  wall 
side,  and  is  firmly  trodden  down  with  the  feet. 
The  mould  that  was  taken  out  is  returned 
upon  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  and 
has  a  similar  treatment,  as  regards  treading. 
When  the  preparation  is  finished  I  set  on 
hand-liglits,  four  feet  apart,  along  the  centre 
of  the  bed,  and  plant  a  pot  of  plants  under 
each  light.  Two  or  three  plants  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  each  light.  When  they  are  planted 
I  give  a  good  watering,  and  shut  the  lights 
close  down,  and  let  them  remain  so  till  the 
plants  have  nearly  filled  them,  when  they 
should  be  tilted  up  about  two  inches  in  front 
every  fine  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If 
the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  I  give  gentle 
watering,  but  if  dull  or  cold  the  plants 
are  better  without  it.  If  the  hand-lights  hap* 
pen  to  have  ventilators  at  top,  they  will  be 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose  ;  these  may 
be  opened  to  give  air,  instead  of  lifting  the 
light ;  this  will  let  the  damp  air  escape,  and 
prevent  the  sun's  heat  from  scorching  the  tops 
of  the  vines  and  leaves,  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  if  they  are  sufiered  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  damp  air,  when  so  expo^e<l.  When 
the  plants  have  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the 
lights,  or.  appear  to  get  crowded  with  vines, 
the  lights  should  be  raised  up  and  the  plants 
let  to  grow  out,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prac- 
tised with  Bidge  Cucumbers.  If  the  vines 
are  very  thick,  a  few  of  the  weakest  may  be 
pinched  offy  and  the  top  of  each  leading  shoot 
or  vine  removed.  No  more  pruning  will  be 
necessary  for  the  season.  Previously  to  the 
lights  being  raised,  the  bed  should  be  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  short  grass,  or  any  dry 
litter  that  may  be  most  (Convenient,  to  keep 
the  vines  and  fruit  clean.  Setting  the  fruit 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  quite  unnecessary. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  frequent  water- 
ings will  be  required  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
give  water  in  tolerable  quantities  once  or 
ttvice  a  week,  than  oftener  and  in  less  quan- 
tity, for  Melon  plants  are  impatient  of  much 
moisture  on  their  vines  or  leaves,  being  very 
apt  to  canker  from  it  To  have  handsome 
fruit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  them  when 
they  get  to  the  size  of  walnuts,  as  they  sot 
Tery  freely,  often  several  dozens  on  a  bill. 
The  fruit  will  begin  to  ripen  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  continue  to  be  produced 


through  that  month  and  part  of  September. 
All  waterings  should  terminate  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  since  the  roots  of  the  plants 
running  amongst  the  decomposed  vegetables 
will  aiford  sufficient  nourishment  to  the  later 
fruits.  To  prolong  the  season,  seeds  may  be 
sown  three  weeks  later,  and  planted  out  by 
the  same  rule,  and  treated  in  every  respect  as 
above,  till  there  is  an  appearance  of  frosty 
nights,  when  they  may  be  protected  by  com- 
mon cucumber  or  melon-lights,  as  is  done 
with  the  early  crops.  By  this  means  tolerably 
good  Melons  may  be  had  till  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. The  sorts  grown  by  the  above  treatment 
were  the  Black  Rocks,  Scarlet  Rocks,  Green 
ficshed,  Netted,  and  Early  Cantaloup  Me- 
lons.— Letter  by  Mr,  W.  Oreemkields, 

[Much  of  the  success  of  growing  Melons 
out  of  doors  must  depend  on  the  season,  and 
the  situation.  In  a  fine  sunny  season,  with 
the  beds  situated  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot, 
very  tolerable  fruit  will  be  obtained  of  the 
hardier  sorts,  by  the  method  here  described.] 

The  GrLYCiNB  OR  Wistaria  sinensis. — 
The  Glycine  sinensis  was  first  introduced  to 
this  country  from  China  in  1816.  In  May  of 
that  year  Captain  Robert  Welbank,  then 
commanding  the  Cufihells,  East  Indiaman, 
brought  a  plant  of  it  with  him  from  China, 
and  gave  it  to  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq., 
of  Rooksnest,  in  Surrey,  who  kept  it  in  the 
pot  in  which  it  arrived  until  1819,  when  it 
first  fiowered.  The  blossoms  show  themselves 
l)efore  the  leaves;  their  first  appearance  is 
that  of  thick  short  pale  green  tufts,  in  which 
the  buds  of  the  fiowers  are  enveloped  by  long 
pale  hairy  bracts,  which  fall  ofi^  as  the  racemes 
advance.  These  when  full-grown,  are  from 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  long,  each  bearing  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  fiowers  on  an  average ; 
they  are  pendent,  and  have  much  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  Laburnum,  except  that  they  are 
of  a  very  delicate  bluish  lilac  colour,  with  a 
very  agreeable  fragrance.  In  a  conservatory, 
the  blossoms  expand  in  March,  more  or  less 
early,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  house. 
Against  a  south  wall  in  the  open  air  they  first 
appear  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  last  nearly 
a  month.  Without  the  protection  of  a  wall 
the  opening  of  the  fiowers  is  in  May,  and  their 
beauty  continues  till  June.  The  plants  fre- 
quently put  out  a  small  second  crop  of  flowers 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  year,  immediately 
after  the  spring  blossoming  is  past,  but  these 
are  not  so  fine  as  the  first  crop  of  flowers, 
though  they  are  darker  in  colour ;  they  are 
subject  to  drop  off  prematurely.  In  the 
autumn,  another  crop  of  blossoms  is  produced ; 
these  come  in  August,  and  though  not  so  abun- 
dant as  the  spring  flowers,  have  an  advantage 
in  being  mixed  with  the  foliage.  This  autum- 
nal flowering  does  not  appear  in  perfection  on 
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the  plants  which  are  placed  on  walls,  or  under 
protection ;  in  such  situations  the  racemes  are 
produced  as  early  as  Julj,  but  as  thej  expand, 
the  ilower  buds  fall  off;  being  apparently 
unequal  to  sustain  the  heat  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  The  leaves  are  as  beautiful  in  their 
way  as  the  flowers ;  they  are  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  pale  green,  and 
elegantly  pinnated.  The  plant  does  not  re- 
quire any  nicety  of  management ;  it  is  impa- 
tient of  the  knife,  and  succeeds  best  in  good 
rich  loam.  The  branches  are  of  considerable 
length,  and  in  a  conservatory  should  be  placed 
near  the  glass.  When  trained  against  a  wall, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  branches  which  are 
carried  horizontally,  produce  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  flowers.  When  not  placed  on  a  wall, 
they  require  the  support  of  a  stake  or  trellis. 
The  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  laying  the 
young  green  shoots  in  pots  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  as  these  advance  in  growth,  continuing 
to  peg  them  down  into  fresh  pot9,  leaving 
some  eyes  or  buds  above  the  ground ;  and  thus 
many  plants  may  be  obtained  from  a  single 
branch.  Cuttings  both  of  the  wood  and  of 
the  roots,  planted  in  loam,  are  said  to  succeed. 
I  believe  it  has  not  yet  borne  ripe  seed  in  this 
country,  nor  has  any  been  brought  from  China. 
— Letter  by  J,  Sabine^  Esq. 

[There  is  hardly  a  moi'e  beautiful  hardy 
creeping  plant  than  the  Wistaria  sinensis. 
Trained  along  the  top  of  a  wall,  just  beneath 
the  coping,  the  wall  being  covered  with  orna- 
mental evergreen  plants,  its  appearance  when 
in  bloom  in  the  early  part,  of  May  is  roost 
charming.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  ornamenting 
the  fronts  of  cottages,  or  any  other  buildings. 
We  have  seen  a  single  branch  introduced  with 
capital  eflect  along  the  top  of  a  span- roofed 
greenhouse.] 
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AMD  OEIOIIIAL  R0TB8  OOHHBOTSD  WITH  HOBTICULTURE 
AND  HAIURAL   BI8T0ET. 

Moss  OR  LiGHEK  ON  Fruit  'I'rers. — ^Old 
orchard  fruit  trees,  especially  in  situations 
where  they  do  not  grow  kindly,  are  very  apt 
to  get  the  branches  and  trunks  covered  with 
lichen  and  moss,  which  does  them  injury. 
This  moss  and  lichen  may  be  cleared  off*  in 
several  ways,  but  one  of  the  simplest,  and  a 
very  effectual  one,  is  to  well  dredge  the  trees 
when  they  are  damp  with  gentle  rains  or  heavy 
fogs,  with  dri/  wood  ashes.  If  this  is 
persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  the  trees  will 
be  eflectually  cleared. 

Sloping  Banks  in  Gardens. — Those  who 
have  small  gardens  and  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  them,  may  eflect  considerable  gain  by 
disposing  of  part  of  the  surface  in  flat  ridges, 
instead  of  making  it  level  ;  this  plan  also  serves 
to  protect  and  shelter  the  crop%  and  secures 


the  advantage  of  various  aspects.  The  ridcres 
may  be  formed  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide 
at  the  base,  according  to  the  depth  of  good  soil ; 
they  should  run  east  and  west  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  south  (or  early)  and  a  north  (or 
late)  aspect ;  the  elevation  of  the  ridges  may 
be  more  or  less  according  to  the  available 
depth  of  soil ;  from  two  to  three  feet  will  be 
suitable. 

The  Papaw  Tree. — This  tree,  the  Carica 
Papaya  of  botanists,  fruits  freely  in  the  hot- 
houses of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion 
house.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  used  as  an 
esculent,  and  when  cooked  is  esteemed  by 
some,  but  has  little  to  recommend  it.  The 
tree  itself  has  the  very  singular  and  hitherto 
unexplained  property,  of  rendering  animal 
substances  tender,  by  causing  a  separation  of 
the  muscular  flbre.  Newly  killed  meat  sus- 
pended among  its  leaves  is  said  to  become 
tender  in  a  few  hours.  It  forms  a  handsome 
tree,  with  large  palmate  leaves,  and  greenish 
coloured  flowers,  the  sterile  and  fertile  ones 
growing  in  separate  bunches,  the  latter  mudi 
larger  than  the  former,  and  succeeded  by  good 
sized  egjr-shaped  fruit. 

The  Vesuvius-pippin  Apple. — This  apple 
was  raised  from  some  fruit  obtained  by  A. 
Arcedeckne,  Esq.,  from  the  Priory,  on  Mount 
Vesuvius  ;  it  is  called  by  the  monks  there  the 
Mela  Appia,  and  as  it  resembles  a  good  deal 
the  Lady  Apple,  or  Pomrae  d'Api  of  the 
French,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  latter 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  former.  The  fruit 
is  small,  oblong  contracted  beyond  the  middle ; 
the  colour  is  yellow  and  bright  red,  and  the 
skin  glossy  ;  the  flesh  is  crisp  and  juicy,  sweet 
and  slightly  perfumed.  It  ripens  and  is  in 
perfection  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  will 
probably  keep  till  April. 

Fertilizing  Cucumbers. — It  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  of  cucum- 
bers, so  far  as  the  growing  of  fruit  fit  for 
table  is  concerned,  but  positively  detrimental, 
where  fine  and  symmetrical  fruit  are  required, 
such  as  for  exhibition.  This  admits  of  expla- 
nation. When  the  blossom  is  fertilized,  the 
young  ovules  (future  seeds)  begin  to  form  their 
embryo,  and  as  all  the  ovules  in  the  fruit  are 
seldom  or  never  influenced  in  this  way,  thoi^e 
which  are  influenced,  when  they  begin  to  grow, 
cause  the  fruit  to  swell  unequally,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  unsymmetrical  outline.  But  though 
the  fruit,  as  an  horticultural  production,  will 
come  to  maturity  without  the  fertilization  of 
the  ovary  having  been  effected,  yet  the  seeds 
of  such  plants  will  be  abortive  ;  consequently 
when  fertile  seed  is  required,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  fertilization.  In  the  case 
of  unfertilized  fruit,  too,  the  blossom  remains 
expanded  much  longer  than  when  the  ferti- 
lization has  been  effected  ;   and  this  is  a  point 
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of  importance  to  exli  bitors.  The  object  in 
growing  cucumbers,  wiiether  for  show  or  use, 
being  not  to  produce  seed,  but  long  handsome 
fruit,  it  follows  that  the  contact  of  the  pollen 
with  the  stigma  should  be  prevented,  for  in 
preventing  this,  we  prevent  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  flower,  and  take  away  the  check  to 
longitudinal  extension,  and  the  tendency  to 
unequal  lateral  protuberation. — M. 

To  DESTROY  Aphides. — A  very  simple  and 
effectual  mode  of  killing  aphides,  where  fumi- 
gation is  objected  to,  is  to  syringe  the  planta 
thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
clear  lime  and  soot  water,  with  one-sixth  part 
of  tobacco  liquor  added.  A  fine  syringe  should 
be  used  to  apply  it,  as  the  object  is  to  wet 
rather  than  vdclbK  every  part  of  the  plant. 
The  dead  aphides  may  afterwards  be  washed 
off  with  clear  water.  They  may  also,  be 
destroyed  by  using  a  solution  of  poly-sulphuret 
of  calcium,  obtained  by  boiling  lime  and  flour 
of  sulphur  in  water,  and  syringing  the  plante 
with  the  clear  liquor.  Both  these  methods 
are  clean,  which  is  a  recommendation  iu  con- 
servatories and  domestic  greenhouses. 

The  Chocolate  Nut. — The  chocolate  nut 
tree  {the  obroma  Cacao)  has  recently  been 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  England — proba- 
bly in  Europe — ^in  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Sion  house,  Brentford. 
A  ripe  fruit  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  on  January  19,  1847. 
Tlie  fruit  is  oblong,  pointed,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  closely  filled  with  large  seeds, 
which,  when  roasted,  form  the  pure  cocoa  of 
commerce.  Whole  forests  are  formed  of  this 
tree  in  Demerara.  The  plant  at  Sion  is 
about  four  years  old  and  seven  feet  high. 

Forcing  Tubnip-greens.  —  During  the 
prevalence  of  frost,  a  good  addition  to  the 
stock  of  vegetables  may  be  made  by  placing 
some  roots  of  turnips  in  a  slight  heat;  in  a 
week  or  two  they  will  afford  a  good  cutting  of 
green8«  Where  there  is  a  vinery,  or  any  other 
warm  place  at  command,  a  quantity  of  the 
roots  may  be  set  close  together.  A  cellar, 
where  a  little  warmth  can  be  given  them,  will 
do ;  but  in  this  case  they  will  grow  blanched. 
When  so  treated  they  afford  two  or  three  good 
cuttings,  and  the  roots  may  be  afterwards 
griven  to  pigs  or  cattle. 

Planting  out  Camellias  in  Conserva- 
tories.— A  most  important  point,  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  planting  out  Camellias-— or  indeed 
any  other  plants — ^is  to  take  care  that  the  roots 
are  disengaged  as  much  as  possible,  by  break- 
ing the  hard  ball  of  earth  around  which  the 
roots  are  usually  matted.  Thus  the  roots 
come  in  contact  with  the  fresh  soil,  and  strike 
out  vigorously ;  and  the  water  which  is  ap- 
plied also  reaches  the  centre  of  the  roots. 
This  disengagement  of  their  roots  is  oflen 


secured  by  lifting  the  ball  of  earth  and  letting 
it  fall  heavily  down,  repeating  this  until  it 
becomes  loose.  When  they  are  planted  out 
with  the  old  balls  of  earth  entire,  the  plants 
are  likely  to  suffer,  or  perhaps  die,  for  want  of 
water,  the  latter  not  penetrating  the  hard  soil, 
but  passing  off  by  the  looser  medium  which 
surrounds  it. 

Roots  of  the  Scarlet-runner  Bean. — 
The  Scarlet-runner  Bean  (Phaseolus  multi- 
Jlorus)f  produces  long  irregular  tapering  fleshy 
roots,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  marvel 
of  Peru  :  these,  if  protected  from  frost  by  a 
bank  of  earth,  will  break  out  again  in  the 
spring,  the  plant  being  perennial.  In  this 
way  they  may  be  grown  year  after  year  with- 
out sowing  fresh  seeds.  The  roots,  however, 
are  poisonous,  and  must  on  no  account  be 
eaten. 

The  Sweet  Montmorency  Cherry. — This 
is  an  American  seedling,  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  Montmorency  cherry  of 
the  French,  an  early  acid  fruit.  The  fruit  of 
this  variety  is  borne  in  pairs ;  it  is  small, 
nearly  round,  slightly  flattened  at  the  base, 
with  a  shallow  suture  on  one  side,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly indented  point  at  the  end ;  the  skin  is 
on  the  sunny  side,  when  mature,  of  a  deep  re^l, 
somewhat  mottled  and  cloudy,  and  of  a  pale 
amber  in  the  shade ;  the  stalk  is  rather  slender, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  small  shallow  round  hollow ;  the  flesh 
yellowish  ;  rich  and  sweet ;  the  stone  small. 
The  tree  is  of  upright  habit,  with  a  smooth 
clean  stem,  strong  shoots,  and  medium  sized, 
dull  green,  wavy  foliage.  The  fruit  hangs 
well  on  the  tree,  and  is  eaten  (in  America)  from 
July  15th  to  August  5th.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  sweet  cherries.  The  fruit  while  growing 
is  ordinary,  and  when  ripening  very*  bitter, 
but  this  passes  away  when  allowed  to  bang  till 
it  is  fully  coloured  and  ripe. 

Manure  for  Hops. — Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  re- 
commends a  manure  composed  of  guano,  gyp- 
sum, nitrate  of  soda,  and  common  salt,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  return  to  the  soil  the  sub- 
stances extracted  by  the  hop,  thus  enabling 
it  to  produce  good  crops.  Trials  which 
have  been  made  with  this  mixture  have  proved 
to  be  successful.  In  one  case  the  proportions 
of  three  cwt.  of  guano,  one  and  a  half  cwt.  of 
saltpetre,  half  a  cwt.  of  gypsum,  and  one  and 
a  half  cwt.  of  common  salt,  were  applied,  at  a 
cost  of  70.S.  per  acre,  with  great  success. 

Propagation  or  Gloxinias. — These  may 
be  raised  either  from  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  or  by  leaves.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  shallow  pans  of  sandy  soil,  on  a 
thin  bed  of  silver  sand,  a  little  of  which  should 
afterwards  be  dustect  over  them.  Place  the 
pan  in  a  brisk  hot-bed,  and  cover  it  with 
a  bell-glass  until  the  seeds  vegetate.     The 
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cuttings  should  be  taken  off  when  the  young 
Khoots  are  about  three  inches  long  ;  plant  them 
in  silver  sand,  and  set  them  in  a  hot-bed. 
Leaf  propagation  may  be  done  in  two  ways : — 
1.  Insert  the  leaf  in  sand  like  a  cutting,  the 
base  soon  forms  a  knob,  from  which  a  bud  is 
subsequently  developed.  2.  Cat  the  principal 
rib  at  the  back  of  the  leaf  through  with  a  knife 
in  several  places,  an  inch  or  more  apart ;  then 
press  the  leaf  flat  upon  the  sand,  and  place  a 
few  small  stones  on  the  top  near  the  incisions, 
to  keep  it  down  flat;  the  ribs  are  to  be  placed 
downward;  then  cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and 
;)lace  in  a  brisk  heat ;  little  knobs  will  be 
formed  at  the  incisions,  which  in  due  time  will 
put  forth  bods.  Keep  them  all,  while  growing, 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  and  when  their 
leaves  are  mature,  allow  them  to  become  com- 
paratively dry,  in  wliich  state  they  may  be  set 
away  in  a  cool  frame  for  a  month  or  two  ;  after 
which  they  should  be  potted  in  fresh  soil,  of 
equal  parts  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  set  in 
a  warm  pit,  and  gradually  watered  until  they 
ore  fairly  started,  when  they  must  have  plenty 
of  heat,  light,  and  water,  and  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Veronica  SPECI08A  as  a  Standard. — This 
flne  greenhouse  plant  is  said  to  have  a  noble 
appearance  when  grown  as  a  standard  ;  it  is 
an  excellent  winter  blooming  plant. 

To  PRE\'ENT  Iron  from  rusting. — M.  Zeni 
states  that  iron,  painted  over  twice  with  the 
following,  composition,  and  exposed  daily  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  remained 
entirely  free  from  rust : — With  eighty  parts  of 
pounded  and  very  finely  sifted  brick-dust,  mix 
twenty  parts  of  litharge  ;  this  is  then  to  be 
ground  upon  a  slab  with  linseed  oil,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  paste,  and  then  diluted  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Before  using,  the  iron 
should  be  rubbed  quite  clean. 

How  TO  PRUNE. — In  pruning  all  kinds  of 
plants  the  proper  way  of  making  the  cut  is 
thus : — With  a  sharp  knife  make  one  clean  cut 
through  the  shoot,  commencing  on  the  opposite 
side  from  a  bud,  and  bringing  out  the  knife  on 
the  other  side,  close  above  the  top  of  the  bud, 
the  cut  forming  a  sloping  wound  with  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees.  When  growth 
commences  such  a  wound  as  this  is  soon  healed. 
It  is  wrong  to  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  snag  above 
the  terminal  bud  which  is  left ;  equally  so  to 
cut  through  to  the  level  of  the  hme  of  the  hud, 
or  nearly  so ;  and  the  common  mode  of  making 
a  long  irregular  cut,  beginning  much  below 
the  bud,  and  ending  considerably  above,  is 
quite  as  bad^  and  even  less  workmanlike. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. — The  quality  of 
a  flower,  as  regards  its  U3efulnes8  to  the  culti- 
vator, is  never  thoroughly  ascertained  tinder 
three  years  from  the  time  of  raising.  Those 
qualities,  indeed,  which  relate  to  *'  properties" 


may  be  regarded  as  settled  the  second  season 
of  blooming,  but  the  grower  has  also  to  ascer- 
tain the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  answer  his 
ends.  Some  varieties  naturally  bloom  in  their 
perfection  early  in  the  ordinary  season,  others 
late;  and  the  grower  for  exhibiti<Mi,  who  has  to 
manage  his  plants  so  as  to  have  them  in  per- 
fection at  a  fixed  day,  requires  to  know  these, 
so  that  he  may  grow  the  early  varieties  for  his 
earliest  purposes,  and  reserve  the  later  ones 
for  the  later  shows.  There  are  indeed  some 
kinds  that  bloom  tolerably  well  at  any  part  of 
the  season,  but  many  others  oome  out  of 
character  as  it  is  called,  when  grown  out  of 
their  proper  season. 

Annuals. — ^Well  grown  Annuals  contribute 
much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  garden;  and  although 
not  quite  so  well  adapteni  for  masses  as  some 
of  our  half-hardy  plants,  yet  they  are  extremely 
eligible  for  borders  and  mixed  beds.  They 
are  frequently  treated  with  too  much  kind- 
ness, sown  in  soil  of  too  rich  a  character,  and, 
of  course,  ^  run  too  much  to  leaf."  All  those 
who  who  can  spare  the  means,  should  devote 
two  little  frames  to  their  especial  cultivation 
during  the  early  part  of  spring,  the  one  with 
bottom-heat,  the  other  without  it  That  with 
bottom-heat  would  be  better  with  a  plunging 
material,  possessing  a  permanent  heat  of  70 
degrees,  the  pots  placed  very  close  to  a  clear 
glass  roof,  and  matted  up  at  night.  The  other 
frame,  without  bottom-heat,  should  be  raised 
a  foot  above  the  ground  level,  where  water 
cannot  possibly  stand,  and  should  be  filled  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  glass  with  cinder  ashes. 
They  should  be  both  well  watered  with  boil- 
ing water  previous  to  placing  the  pots,  to 
destroy  all  insects.  Both  the  tender  and 
hardy  kinds  are  conveniently  raised  in  tlie 
frame  with  heat ;  managing  the  sowings  in  a 
successive  way,  according  to  the  period  in 
which  they  are  required  to  blossom.  The 
hardy,  however,  would  have  to  be  removed  to 
the  cold  frame  as  soon  as  an  inch  high  ;  they 
would  there  harden  down  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  be  ready  for  turning  out  into  the  borders. 
The  tender  annuals,  if  in  the  warm  frame 
they  are  being  drawn  up  weakly,  might  be  re- 
moved to  warm  and  light  shelves  in  the  green- 
house or  other  structures.  The  soil  for  the 
hardy  kinds  should  be  chiefly  plain  loam  ;  this 
will  be  found  to  produce  a  sturdier  plant  than 
rich  vegetable  matters,  and  much  blossom,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  foliage.  All 
hardy  annuals  are  best  raised  in  pots  through 
the  summer,  in  cool  frames,  turning  them  out 
when  slightly  pot-bound.  How  often  are 
annuals  seen  in  rich  borders,  of  immense 
size,  yet  contributing  little  to  the  decoration 
of  the  garden,  from  their  paucity  of  flowers ; 
and  in  a  wet  and  dull  summer  actually  rottin<' 
in  the  ground !— CC 
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Incrustations  in  hot  water  Apparatus. 
— Notwithstanding  tiiat  clear  soft  water  only 
roaj  be  used  in  filling  an  hot  water  apparatus, 
vet  more  or  less  of  sediment,  and  of  a  Iiard 
hhkij  f(ubstance  will  become  deposited  within  a 
few  months  ;  and  where  less  attention  is  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  water  emplo^'ed,  the 
deposits  will  be  greater  in  proportion.  To 
prevent  this  sal  ammoniac  (or  muriate  of  am- 
monia) should  be  mixed  with  the  water,  at 
the  rate  of  about  an  ounce  to  ninety  gallons  of 
water. 

Rose  Forcing. — Provins  and  Moss  Roses 
maty  be  forced  annually  with  the  utmost  i^uc- 
cess,  without  giving  them  a  season  of  rest. 
The  plants  are  introduced  into  heat  (a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  vinery  will  do)  in  succ<  s- 
sion,  and  as  soon  as  the  most  ibrward  flowers 
have  fully  expanded,  they  are  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  stage  to  display  their  beauty,  and 
to  ripen  their  wood.  About  the  middle  or 
I  nd  of  May,  the  pots  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  plunged  to  the  rim  in  conl-a.^^hei^. 
Nothing  more  is  required  until  the  first  week 
in  October,  when  the  same  season's  growths 
are  to  be  pruned  in  to  two  buds,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  a  shed  for  a  week,  to  moderately  dry 
the  soil  previous  to  re- potting  them.  Then 
the  ball  is  turned  out  and  the  soil  shaken  from 
the  roots,  the  strongest  pruned  in,  but  all  that 
are  fibrous  retained.  The  plants  are  then  re- 
potted in  the  same  sized  pots  (9-inch),  using 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  strong  loam,  two  parts 
well  decomposed  cow-dung,  and  one  part  rotten 
leaf  mould  ;  and  placed  under  a  green-house 
stage,  until  required  for  forcing. — Cf,C, 

Omcidium  unguiculatum. — This  new  yel- 
low-flowered oncid  is  one  of  the  best  which 
our  gardens  contain.  It  is  a  strong  growing 
species,  flowering  freely;  it  blooms  during  the 
winter  season  ;  and  the  blossoms  remain  in  a 
fresh  state  for  an  incredible  length  of  time. 
It  was  first  flowered  in  August  1846,  by 
C  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  whose  gardener  writes 
(Jan.  19) — "  It  has  now  on  it  forty  open  blos- 
soms, and  is  likely  to  continue  in  blossom  for 
another  month;  it  has  never  had  less  than 
forty  flowers  on  it  since  October,  and  would 
have  had  many  more  had  not  several  branches 
been  cut  for  bouquets,  for  M'hich  it  is  most 
utefol.  If  cut  at  an  early  stage  of  its  flower- 
ing it  will  send  out  lateral  flowering  branches 
at  the  base  of  those  which  have  been  removed. 
As  to  winter  decoration  it  holds  the  first  rank 
in  the  orchid  house,  on  account  of  its  beauty 
.'!nd  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in  bloom." 
We  can  confirm  this  from  our  own  experience, 
liaving  observed  the  same  individual  blossoms 
to  ]at«t  for  two  or  three  months. 

Mulberry  Trees  and  Silkworms. — Mrs. 
Whitby,  of  Newlonds,  in  Hants,  has,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  been  directing  her  attention  to 


the  rearing  of  silkworms,  with  a  view  to  their 
produce,  and  with  considerable  success.  In 
1836  she  procured  a  number  of  plants  of  the 
mulberry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (Mortu 
albuSy  var.  mukieaulis);  she  also  bought  silk- 
worms' eggs  at  Novi,  which  is  said  to  produce 
tlie  finest  silk  in  Italy.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  winding  off  the  cocoons,  and  in 
1844,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  process 
was  engaged  from  France,  and  the  result  had 
been  highly  satisfactory  in  the  production  of 
silk  fit  for  the  loom.  At  the  same  time  she 
learnt  how  to  treat  the  mulberry  plants :  cut- 
tings put  into  a  cucumber  frame  with  a  slight 
heat,  in  October,  1844,  and  thence  transplanted 
into  the  open  ground  in  the  following  spring, 
in  two  years  yielded  on  an  average  ten  cuttings 
each  plant,  two  pounds  weight  of  leaves  having 
pi-eviously  been  gathered  from  each  for  feeding 
the  silkworms.  One  acre  of  land  planted  with 
2,400  mulberry  plants  will,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  yield  from  20,000  to  24,000  cuttings. 
In  1846  Mrs.  Whitby  made  some  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  eggs  procured 
from  four  diiferent  places,  and  the  following  is 
tlie  comparative  weight  and  number  of  cocoons 
produced,  all  the  worms  being  treated  in  every 
respect  alike. 


Cocoofii. 


oz.  Cocoont. 


0%. 


No.  1.  English  71  weighed  2,  and   77  produced   \  raw  silk 

2.  Poictlers  55        „        2,  „    460       „         IJ 

S.  Bourdeaux  47        „        «,  „  •  480        „         1| 

4.  Italian  45        „        2,  „    SIS       „         1 


If 


5.  Bengal         840 


>i 


S.  » 


The  Bengal  cocoons  were  very  inferior  to  the 
others.  Mr?.  Whitby  finally  showed  how  the 
English  grower  could  compete  with  the  Bengal 
grower,  the  latter  having  four  crops,  and  the 
former  only  one  annually;  one  cocoon  reared 
in  Englrnd  being  equal  in  weight  to  four  of 
the  Bengal;  and  the  raw  silk  selling  at  from23x. 
to  25«.  per  lb.,  while  the  Bengal  raw  silk 
fetches  only  from  10«.  to  Ws,  per  lb. 

Cocoa  Disease. — According  to  the  Jamaica 
papers  the  cocoa  of  that  country,  presumed  to 
be  the  Caladium  esculentum  (or  Colocagia 
esculenta),  is  destroyed  by  a  disease  similar  to 
that  of  the  potato.  The  Cocoa,  or  Syre,  grows 
from  three  to  seven  feet  high,  and  consists  of 
the  leaves,  the  heart,  and  the  fingers,  or  tubers. 
The  disease  attacks  the  head  first,  the  heart  of 
which  is  converted  to  a  black  pulp,  and  at 
length  becomes  a  hollow  tube  ;  the  leaves  then 
droop  and  die,  and  the  growth  of  the  fingers, 
or  eatable  part,  stops.  There  is  no  peculiarity 
of  soil  or  aspect  exempt  from  destruction  ; 
and  on  examination  either  of  the  soil  or  the 
plant  nothing  can  be  discovered  to  lead  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Strawberries. — The  following  is  an  out- 
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line  of  a  very  Buccessful  practice  : — Secure 
well  rooted  early  runners ;  plant  them  two  feet 
apart,  in  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  in  an  open  part 
of  the  garden ;  constantly  remove  the  runners, 
to  strengthen  the  central  crown  or  heart,  which 
thus  attains  a  large  size,  being  fed  by  strong, 
healthy  leaves.  This  crown,  in  the  fruiting 
season,  throws  out  many  flower  stems,  which 
are  vigorous,  and  bear  numerous  blossoms, 
which  set  freely,  and  ripen  off  a  good  crop  of 
large  fruit,  which  from  being  fully  exposed  to 
sun  and  air,  acquire  a  superior  flavour. 

Hexangulab  flowbrbd  Camellias. — 
The  Chinese  possess  Camellias  of  various 
colour,  which  produce  hexangular- shaped 
blossoms  ;  these  varieties  are  highly  prized  by 
them.  Every  attempt,  however,  to  introduce 
them  to  this  country  has  hitherto  been  in- 
effectual ;  the  plants  always  proving  to  be  like 
our  imbricata.  Mr.  Fortune,  the  collector  of 
tiie  Horticultural  Society,  when  in  China,  again 
attempted  it,  and  sent  over  several,  one  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  others  purchased  when  in 
bloom  ;  the  former  plant  has  bloomed,  and 
proves,  as  before,  to  be  like  imbricata  ;  none 
of  the  latter  are  likely  to  flower  this  season  ; 
but  on  an  old  plant  of  imbricata,  growing  in 
the  garden  of  the  Society,  a  bloom  having  the 
hexangular  character  in  a  decided  manner  has 
been  produced.  As  the  Chinese  are  so 
famous  for  stunting  and  starving  their  plants, 
does  not  this  indicate  that  cultivation  has 
something  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 

Epiphtllums. — These  are  the  flat-stemmed 
Cactuses.  To  grow  and  flower  them  success- 
fully, adopt  the  following  method  : — Cut  away 
the  least  desirable  of  the  old  shoots,  and  if  the 
plants  are  large,  some  of  the  weakest  of  the 
young  ones  also ;  this  is  to  be  done  after 
flowering  is  past  in  the  spring.  They  should 
then  be  repotted  into  a  compost  of  free  loam, 
with  sharp  gritty  sand  and  small  lumps  of 
charcoal  intermixed,  and  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  the  compost  porous.  Place 
them  into  a  hothouse,  or  warm  pit,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  air,  or  else  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
or  a  warm  place  at  the  window,  and  let  them 
have  air  freely.  Keep  them  all  this  time  well 
watered,  occasionally  applying  weak  manure 
water.  When  the  shoots  have  reached  their 
full  size,  or  nearly  so>  begin  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  when  the  shoots  feel 
Arm,  and  have  done  growing,  set  them  out  in 
a  hot  place  exposed  to  sun,  but  protected  from 
wet.  Plants  thus  ripened^  will  always  flower 
well ;  they  require  to  be  kept  moderately  di7 
until  they  come  into  flower  ;  and  can  be  forced 
or  retarded  so  as  to  produce  their  flowers  in 
succession  during  winter,  spring,  and  the  early 
part  of  summer. 

Black  Italian  Poplar. — This  tree,  (the 


Populus  monilifera,)  though  not  possessing 
any  remarkable  beauty  in  its  habit,  has  yet  tlie 
property  of  quickness  of  growth  which  renders 
it  very  desirable  in  some  situations.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and 
manufacturing  towns,  where  the  mansions  and 
gardens  of  wealthy  proprietors  are  sometimes 
necessarily  near  to  buildings,  and  other  un- 
sightly objects,  such  as  mills,  tall  chimneys, 
&c.,  there  is  no  tree  which  will  so  quickly 
grow  up  to  form  a  screen  as  this  kind  of  poplar. 
In  good  soil,  where  there  is  also  a  fair  degree 
of  moisture,  it  will  produce  shoots  of  five  or 
six  feet  in  length  annually,  and  thus,  in  four  or 
five  years,  will  have  reached  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  height.  In  this  way  it  soon  sup- 
plies shade  and  ffhelter  to  the  suburban  resi- 
dent, and  also  concealment  from  the  intrusive 
gnze  of  surrounding  neighbours,  or  hiding  or 
shutting  out  from  view  unsightly  objects  of 
whatever  kind. 

Graftinq  Roses.— In  grafting  roses,  which 
is  best  done  before  the  shoots  begin  to  grow  in 
spring,  the  following  is  found  to  be  a  very 
successful  plan: — Select  the  stocks  of  such 
dwarf  roses  as  were  budded  the  previous  year, 
and  in  which  the  buds  have  failed,  or,  wanting 
these,   take  small  well- rooted  and  established 
stocks  of  any  free-growing  kind,  such  as  the 
common  dog-rose,  than  which  there  is  none 
superior  for  the  purpose.     Clear  away  the  soil 
from  the  stem,  so  that  the  graft  may  be  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  stock,  with  a  sloping  clean  cut,  as  low 
as  will  admit  of  the  graft  being  so  placed.  Put 
on  the  grafts  by  a  mode  similar  to  common 
whip-grafting,  but  on  the  highest  side  of  Ibe 
stock  ;  a  second  tongue  is  to  be  formed  of  the 
bark  of  the  graft,  with  a  very  thin  piece  of 
wood,  and  this  should  be  long  enough  to  cov^r 
the  sloping  cut,  and  fit  even  with  the  bark  on 
the  lowest  side.     The  scion  is  then  to  be  tied 
on  carefully,  and,  as  is  usual,  the  bark  of  stock 
and  graft  kept  quite  even  on  one  side.     Clay 
or  grafting  wax  is  then  to  be  put  securely 
round,  and  well  closed  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  soil  is  then  to  be  drawn  again  up  to  the 
plants,  so  as  to  cover  the  clay,  leaving  the  top 
of  the  graft  exposed.     If  in  the  open  ground, 
they  are  now  left  to  their  fate,  being  merely 
kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  but  if  in  pots,  should  be 
set  into  a  cool  frame,  and  duly  watered.     By 
this  noat  way  of  grafting  much  better  plants 
are  obtained  than  by  the  ordinary  mode,  as 
the  second  tongue  takes  firm  hold  of  the  top 
of  the  stock,  and  a  clean  and  perfect  union 
takes  place.     Grafting  is  not  so  desirable  a 
mode  of  ppopagating  roses  as  budding  ;  but 
the  plan   here  given  is   applicable  to  other 
plants,  and  is  much  the  best  way  of  grafting 
anything  at  all  delicate. 
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CULTURE  OF  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 


How  seldom  Ao  ve  meet  with  an  oquarium, 
ttiat  is,  a  horticultural  structure  devoted  princi' 
jtallj,  if  not  exclu-iively,  to  the  growth  of 
aquatic  plants!  And  jet  thie  cannot  be  be- 
cause such  plants  are  less  beautiful  than 
«ther»,  for  they  comprise  some  of  nature's 
cboiceKt  subjects ;  neither  can  it  be  that  tliere 
b  aay  insuperable  barrier  as  respects  the  faci- 
lity with  which  ihej  may  be  Gultivnted,  for 
there  are  many  plants  of  far  more  difficult 
culture  brought  to  the  vury  Kcnith  of  perfec- 
tion. I^ubi^ly  the  cause  is,  that  a[i  aquarium 
is  too  monotonous,  too  unmaiiageable  ;  in 
other  words,  there  may  be  too  much  difficulty 
is  keeping  up  that  variety  and  <'.hange  which 
it  is  possible  to  secure  with  other  classes  of 
plants.  However  this  may  be,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  tliis,  that  aquatic  plants 
are  not  of  difficult  culture,  whatever  difficulty 


there  may  be  in  managing  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  bloom  from  them  alone. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  aquatic  plants 
are,  and-  may  be,  grown.  Tlie  one  is  in 
structures  or  houses,  devoted  to  them  soltly, 
or,  at  least,  chiefly.  Tlie  other  is  to  grow 
them  in  tubs,  pane,  or  pots,  proportioned  to 
their  size,  and  set  in  some  appropriate  struc- 
ture according  to  the  temperature  they  require. 
Tlie  latter  plan  is  most  generally  adopted, 
because  then  a  separate  bouse  is  not  required; 
and  they  are  more  readily  put  away  during 
their  dorniaDt  season.  This  plan,  however, 
does  nothing  towards  extending  the  culture  of 
these  plants,  by  endeavouring  to  overcome  tlie 
supposed  difficulties  of  exciting  conLinut^d 
interest  by  them  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  plants 
are  just  set  to  grow  once  a  year  according  to 
their  nature  and  liabits,  and  tliey  grow,  and 
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flower,— perhaps-H&nd  then  Bink  again  into 
their  annual  repose. 

When  the  practice  of  growing  them  among 
other  plants  is  adopted,  thej  are  planted  in 
pans  or  tubs  of  suitable  size,  in  proper  soil, 
the  vessels  being  supplied  with  water  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  set  either  in  the  stove  or 
greenhouse,  according  as  the  plants  may  indi- 
vidually require  more  or  less  of  heat.  The 
stove  species,  which  mostly  require  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  to  be  raised,  should  be 
placed  over  the  flues,  pipes,  or  other  heating 
apparatus. 

it  will  not  be  necessary  further  to  enlarge  on 
the  culture  under  this  head,  as  the  notes  which 
occur  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  in 
reference  to  each  genus,  will  supply  what  other 
information  may  be  requisite. 


By  far  the  most  complete  mode  of  culture 
is,  however,  to  devote  separate  structures  to 
this  particular  class  of  plants,  perhaps  includ- 
ing some  that  will  bear  the  same  general 
treatment.  These  structures  may  be  of  any 
size  that  may  be  determined  as  suitable  to  the 
extent  of  the  collection  of  plants  which  it  is 
intended  to  cultivate  ;  and  although,  as  just 
remarked,  they  may  not  necessarily  be  entirely 
occupied  with  water  plants ;  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  the  feature  of  a  collection  of 
aquatics,  the  latter  should  predominate.  Thus, 
the  side  benches  might  be  occupied  with 
a  variety  of  plants  not  strictly  aquatic,  but 
which  grow  in  wet  boggy  places,  and,  con- 
sequently, would  thrive  in  the  moist  atmo- 
sphere that  would  of  necessity  be  kept  up. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  a  simple, 
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though  convenient,  as  well  as  appropriate, 
house  for  these  plants.  The  centre  should  be 
occupied  by  a  tank  as  large  as  the  space  would 
admit,  to  contain  the  larger  growing  plants  ; 
in  fact,  such  a  tank  would  take  the  bulk  of 
the  collection.  It  should  be  elevated  about  a 
foot  above  the  floor,  so  that  the  water  may  be 
sufliciently  under  the  eye  to  show  the  smaller 
plants  to  advantage,  while  the  larger  ones  are 
brought  nearer  the  level  of  the  eye.  The 
water  in  this  tank  should  be  kept  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  70  to  80  degrees,  by  means  of 
a  hot  water  pipe  passing  through  it,  the  higher 
temperature  being  most  proper  for  the  period 
of  vigorous  growth.  The  bottom  of  this  tank 
should  communicate  with  a  drain,  so  that  it 
might  be  partially  or  entirely  emptied  when 
necessary.  A  walk  should  pass  entirely 
around  this  tank,  of  sufficient  width  to  admit 
of  ladies  passing  without  inconveniencing  their 
dresses;  for  very  much  of  the  enjoyment  of 
flowers,  as  well  as  of  other  sights,  depends  on 
the  comfort  and  facility  with  which  they  may 
be  inspected  ;  and  no  lady  would  care  to  pass 
round  a  narrow  confined  passage,  where  her 
dress  would  be  liable  to  wipe  the  damp  side- 
wall  of  the  tank ;  this  may  appear  a  trifling 
thing  to  notice  in  this  place,  but  it  is  certainly 
of  more  importance  than  at  first  sight  seems 
to  attach  to  it.  The  path  may  be  of  stone, 
slate,  gravel,  or  it  may  be  of  lattice  work  ;  the 


latter  is  ever  preferable,  as  it  admits  of  keep- 
ing the  floor  quite  moist,  without  having  a  wet 
surface  to  walk  on ;  however,  this  may  be 
regulated  entirely  by  choice.  The  sides  of 
the  house,  as  well  as  the  ends,  should  be  occu- 
pied by  stone  benches,  made  so  as  to  hold  six 
or  eight  inches  of  water,  also  warmed  by 
means  of  a  pipe  passing  along  them ;  in  this 
water,  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  aquatic 
plants,  being  planted  in  pots  or  pans,  should 
be  set,  either  entirely  immersed,  or  partially 
elevated,  so  as  to  suit  their  respective  wants  ; 
and  almost  entirely  elevated  above  its  surface 
may  be  set  the  pans  or  pots  containing  such 
bog  or  swamp  plants  as  may  not  require  to  be 
actually  placed  in  the  water,  but  which  are 
benefited  by  being  just  so  placed,  as  that 
their  roots  may  obtain  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture  by  capillary  attraction.  These 
benches  ought  to  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments, so  that  some  parts  may,  if  requisite,  be 
kept  dry,  to  afford  standing  room  for  any 
plants  which  the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
this  house  may  be  suitable  for,  but  which  do 
not  require  to  be  quite  so  bountifully  supplied 
with  moisture  at  the  root.  The  atmospheric 
temperature  of  the  house  may  be  kept  up  by 
means  of  hot  water  pipes  ;  what  that  tempe- 
rature should  be  is  only  to  be  determined 
when  the  class  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  has 
been  definitively  settled  ;  thus,  if  the  stove 
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species,  sach  as  Nelumbinm,  are  to  be  grown, 
a  r^^lar  stoTe  heat  must  be  kept  up  during 
the  growing  season ;  76  or  80  degrees  will  then 
not  be  too  much  for  most  of  these  plants,  but 
this  heat  is  not  requisite  while  they  are  rest- 
ing, any  more  than  it  would  be  with  other 
stove  plants.  It  is  for  this  class  of  plants, 
too,  that  the  warming  of  the  water  is  particu- 
larly desirable.  The  ordinary  greenhouse 
species  require  little  artificial  atmospheric 
heat,  neither  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  the 
water  should  be  warmed  for  them.  If,  as 
most  probably  would  be  the  case,  a  mixed 
general  collection  is  to  be  grown,  the  extreme 
heat  that  would  best  suit  the  stove  kinds,  as 
well  as  the  coolness  proper  for  those  of  tem- 
perate I  climes,  must  alike  give  place  to  a 
mean  temperature  that  will  suffice  to  grow 
both  to  tolerable  perfection  ;  when  such  a 
collection  is  to  be  cultivated,  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  as  a  maximum  by  natural  or  sun 
beat,  and  60  degrees  maximum  by  artificial 
or  applied  heat,  will  be  enough ;  and  this  maybe 
allowed  to  fall  several — six  or  eight— degrees 
at  night.  The  water,  in  this  case,  may  be 
warmed  to  about  60  degrees  during  the  grow- 
ing period,  and  need  not  receive  any  artificial 
warming  when  the  plants  are  at  rest 

In  the  sketch  which  is  here  given,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  accommodating  a  considerable 
number  of  the  smaller  growing  species  on 
the  side  benches.  When,  however,  these  are 
leas  cared  for  than  the  larger  and  more  showy 
kinds,  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  do  away 
with  the  side  benches,  except,  perhaps,  at  the 
ends  of  the  house,  and  extend  the  tank  in 
the  centre,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  each  side, 
the  walk  then  passing  close  to  the  outside  ;  if 
this  plan  is  followed,  the  upright  glass  of  the 
aides  should,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  extend 
down  to  the  level  of  the  path  ;  and  this  part 
of  the  house  must  also  be  a  trifle  more  ele- 
vated in  order  to  give  head>room.  If  the 
side  benches  were  done  away,  there  would 
be  abundant  facility  for  growing  any  of  the 
smaller  kinds  by  suspending  the  pots  in  which 
their  roots  are  planted,  at  a  proper  depth  in 
the  water,  by  means  of  metal  hooks  from 
the  wall  of  the  tank,  so  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  arrangement  should  not,  in 
all  cases,  be  adopted,  if  preferred.  The  prin- 
cipal ailment  in  favour  of  the  side  benches 
is  this,  that  the  water  may  be  drained  away, 
and  the  benches  then  used  for  other  plants 
(not  aquatics),  for  which  the  temperature  of 
the  house  may  happen  to  be  suitable. 

The  great  point  in  growing  aquatic  plants 
saeeessfuUy — at  least  the  stove  species,  which 
are  the  most  remarkable — is  the  maintaining 
of  a  proper  and  regular  warmth  in  the  water 
io  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  often 
placed  in  tanks  or  dstems,  from  which  water 


is  taken  for  the  various  purposes  of  watering 
plants  (probably  in  other  houses),  syringing, 
sprinkling,  &c.,  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  deficiency  so  caused  is  made  good  by 
adding  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  the 
roots  are  subjected  to  continual  chills  ;  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  plants  never 
attain  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble ;  many  refuse  even  to  grow  so  far  as  to 
produce  flowers,  but  merely  drag  on  a  linger- 
ing puny  existence.  This,  therefore,  must 
be  particularly  avoided.  A  change  of  the 
body  of  water  is  indeed  sometimes  desirable, 
but  this  must  be  effected  by  supplying  water 
less  differing  in  temperature  than  ordinary 
cold  water,  from  that  which  has  been  taken 
away  ;  this  may  be  done  by  procuring  it  from 
a  reserve  cistern  placed  within  the  influence 
of  the  warmth  from  the  heating  apparatus. 

As  water  is  the  chief  element  supplied  to 
these  plants,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  some  importance  from  what  source  it  is 
obtained.  Rain  water  is  best  for  all  plants, 
aquatics  included  ;  and  when  this  is  not  to  be 
had,  pond  or  river  water  is  next  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Spring  or  well  water  is  the  very  worst 
for  horticultural  purposes,  unless  previously 
to  being  used  it  is  well  aerated  ;  that  is,  ex- 
posed in  shallow  vessels  to  the  sun  and  air. 
But  though  rain  water  is  desirable,  it  must 
not  run  from  the  roof  of  the  house  into  the 
tank  where  the  plants  are  growing,  as  in 
some  cases — though  not  always — ^this  would 
be  a  worse  evil  than  the  one  previously  refer- 
red to,  of  filling  up  with  cold  water.  The 
evil  in  this  case  would  be  principally  felt  in 
the  early  spring  months,  when  the  rain  is 
often  "  cold," — sometimes  mere  melted  snow 
— and  the  plants  are  making  young  growth. 

The  plants  should  all  be  placed  in  pots,  or 
pans,  or  tubs,  for  the  convenience  of  removing 
them,  and  altering  their  arrangement  and 
position  with  facility,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  their  removal  out  of  the  water 
when  in  a  dormant  state.  The  floating  species 
often  increase  very  rapidly,  and  soon  spread 
over  a  larger  space  than  would  be  properly 
devoted  to  them  individually;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  plants  must  be  kept  within  proper 
limits,  by  cutting  away  such  parts  as  may  have 
extended  too  far.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots 
of  many  kinds  are  the  most  vigorous  parts, 
and  the  root-stock  the  weakest;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  too  much  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  plant  ought  not  to  be  cut  away,  but  some 
parts  thinned  out,  leaving  tlie  others  at  full 
length,  or  nearly  so ;  unless  this  is  attended  to, 
the  strongest  and  best  flowers,  and  the  parts 
most  likely  to  produce  them,  will  be  cut  away, 
or  perhaps  the  whole  may  be  removed.  So  in 
the  case  of  propagating  those  which  require 
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frequent  renewal ;  the  youngest  parts  are  the 
most  vigorous,  and  absorb  all  the  strength  of 
the  plant,  and  if  the  old  plants  are  pruned 
close  back,  trusting  to  the  old  root -stock  to 
send  forth  fresh  shoots  and  leaves,  they  gene- 
rally grow  but  weakly,  and  sometimes  will  die 
away  altogether.  Some  of  the  vigorous- root- 
ing points  of  the  shoots  should,  thereforp,  in 
these  cases  be  placed  in  pots,  and  they  will 
form  good  plants;  this  applies  to  providing 
plants  at  the  end  of  one  season,  for  blooming 
during  the  following  one. 

The  details  of  the  kind  of  treatment  re- 
quired by  these  plants  will  be  best  understood 
by  describing  rather  minutely  the  most  suc- 
cessful practice  in   cultivating  some  of  the 
kinds ;  for  example  the  NympJuBOSy  ami  Ne- 
lunibium  gpeciosum.     One  mode  of  culture, 
practised  by  Mr.  C.  Duff  at  Eaton  Hall,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
horticultural  Society/,  was  as  follows: — In 
December,  when  the  leaves  were  decayed,  the 
bulbs   or  tubers  of  Nymph^Ba  rubra  were 
taken  out  of  the  stone  cisterns  in  which  they 
had  been  growing  for  years,  and  were  put  into 
pots  according  to  their  size,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  water  to  within  an  inch  of  their 
rim ;  they  remained  in  this  situation  in  the 
pine  stove  till  the  plants  began  to  show  leaves 
in  the  April  or  May  following ;  they  were  then 
planted  in  cisterns  and  in  glazed  earthenware 
pots,  in  which  were  the  following  soils ;  in  the 
bottom  four  inches  of  strong  clay  made  solid, 
above  this  six  inches  of  light  mellow  loam, 
and  at  top  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  to  keep  the 
water  clean.     Tlie  cisterns  were  of  Yorkshire 
flags,  and  were  of  the  following  dimensions — 
three  feet  long,  ^ne  foot  eight  inches  broad, 
and   one   foot  four  inches  deep;  they  were 
placed  upon  the  end  flues  of  the  pine  pits, 
where  the  fire  entered  and  escaped,  and  they 
were  elevated  with  bricks  to  within  eight  or 
twelve  inches  of  the  glass.     The  glazed  pots 
were  from   fourteen   to   eighteen  inches    in 
breadth  and  depth,  and  were  similarly  placed, 
except  a  few  that  were  plunged  in  the  comers 
of  the  melon  pits  ;  they  were  kept  constantly 
full  of  water,  and  it  frequently  was  made  to 
run  over,  in  order  that  the  water  might  be 
kept  pure.     The  temperature  of  the  pits  was 
seldom  under  80",  and  in  sunshine  oAen  above 
100"  Fahrenheit ;  no  air  was  admitted  at  the 
lights  immediately  above  the  plants.      As  the 
plants  increased  in  growth  they  put  out  many 
rjnners,  which  were  pinched  off  close  to  the 
tubers ;  when  the  roots  reached  the  clay  the 
leaves  got  very  strong,  raising  themselves  on 
the  sides  of  the  cisterns.      Under  the  same 
treatment  Nymphtfa  rtsrulea^  and  N.  odorata 
flowered  freely,  and  Nelumhium  speciosum^  in 
A  glazed  pot,  plunged  in  leaves  in  the  same  pit, 
flowered  abundantly,  and  ripened  seed. 


The  Nymphasas,  with  the  exception  ot  N. 
sfellatay  which  is  better  treated  like  an  annual, 
die  down  after  flowering,  and  form  bulbs  or 
tubers  in  the  soil ;  in  tlie  autumn  these  should 
be  examined,  the  smaller  ones  removed,  and 
the  larger  ones  planted  singly  for  flowering. 

The  Nelumbium  speciosum  was  formerly 
very  successfully  grown  by  the  late  Mr.  Kent 
of  Clapton  ;  his  plan  was  to  raise  the  plants 
annually  from  seeds — which,  by  the  by,  have 
been  known  to  grow  when  kept  for  sixty  years 
— and  to  grow  them  in  large  tubs,  with  a  few 
inches  depth  of  water  over  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  placed  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  stove.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April ;  it  is 
prepared  for  the  operation  by  filing  a  small 
hole  in  the  shell,  at  the  end  opposite  the  point; 
it  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  basin  of  water  kept 
warm,  and  will  have  made  a  leaf  in  about  ten 
days,  when  it  may  be  removed  to  the  situation 
where  it  is  to  flower.  Some  cultivators  re* 
commend  the  houses  to  be  left  open  at  night 
(the  night  temperature  of  hot-houses  should 
always  be  kept  cooler  than  by  day)  when  the 
weather  is  not  cold ;  and  towards  the  middle 
of  September  to  remove  the  plants  to  the  open 
air,  and  allow  them  to  stand  there  till  the 
following  spring.  Anotlier  cultivator,  the  late 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Valleyfield,  adopted  a  very 
different  course  to  that  generally  followed,  with 
good  success,  which  affords  another  proof  of 
the  fact  which  those  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  plants  often  have  occasion  to  observe, 
namely,  that  the  successful  culture  of  plants  is 
by  no  means  constricted  within  the  narrow- 
limits  of  a  single  routine  course  of  treatment; 
in  other  words,  there  is  more  than  one  success- 
ful way  of  growing  most,  if  not  all  plants, 
provided  certain  principles  are  kept  sight  of. 
Mr.  Stewart's  plan  was  to  grow  them  in.  a  tub» 
plunged  in  the  comer  of  a  pine  pit,  in  a  tem- 
perature during  summer  from  65  to  90,  or  even 
100  degrees,  but  in  winter  seldom  above  60  de- 
grees. During  winter  the  plants  received  little 
water,  the  supply  being  gradually  diminished 
from  the  time  of  flowering  until  they  became 
almost  dry,  in  which  state  they  remained 
during  winter ;  in  spring,  the  amount  of  water 
was  increased,  and  as  soon  aa  the  foliage  had 
grown  above  the  surface,  the  old  earth  was 
carefully  removed  from  the  roots,  and  replaced 
with  strong  rich  loam.  After  this  the  tub 
was  kept  nearly  full  of  water,  to  allow  the 
leaves  to  float,  and  was  thus  maintained  until 
they  had  risen  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
height ;  the  water  was  then  reduc^  by  allow- 
ing it  gradually  to  escape  through  the  staves  of 
the  tubs,  the  top  hoop  being  purposely  slack- 
ened, until  it  was  lowered  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  mould.  Fresh  water  was  supplied 
every  evening,  and  allowed  thus  to  drain  off 
during  the  growth  and  flowering  of  the  plants ; 
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and  as  the  leares  and  flowers  died  away 
gradually,  so  was  the  water  reduced  till  the 
tub  became  nearly  dry. 

All  the  larger  growing  kinds  require  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  here  detailed  of  the 
Nymphteas  and  Nelnmbium;  but  the  true 
stove  species  are  much  more  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate than  those  kinds  which  only  require 
a  greenhouse,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
degree  of  heat  which  it  is  essential  should  be 
kept  up  at  the  roots,  while  they  are  growing; 
this  ought  never  to  be  below  70  degrees,  and 
even  80  and  90  degrees  may  be  given  them 
with  advantage;  but  this  treatment  must  not 
be  incessant,  it  is  during  their  growing  season 
only  that  they  require  this  degree  of  heat; 
while  they  are  dormant  they  should  be  kept 
much  cooler,  and  nearly  or  quite  dry.  Suffi- 
ciently frequent  changes  of  the  water,  to  keep 
it  sweet  add  pure,  are  essential  to  success.  The 
smaller  kinds  require  treatment  similar  to  the 
larger  ones,  only  adapted  to  their  size. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  some  of 
the  tender  species  in  reservoirs  of  water  in  the 
open  air,  but  warmed  to  a  comfortable  tem- 
perature for  the  roots  ;  and  in  some  instances 
this  has  been  successful.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  all  these  plants  would  thrive  very  well  in 
a  structure  where  the  water  was  kept  at  a 
tolerable  degree  of  heat,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  an  intermediate  temperature.  Where  there 
are  divisions  in  the  cistern — as  there  should 
be — the  water  in  some  should  be  warmed  for 
the  more  tender  kinds,  and  others  either  much 
less  heated,  or  not  at  all,  to  suit  the  hardier 
kinds.  Under  this  arrangement,  even  some  of 
the  perfectly  hardy  ones  might  be  introduced 
among  the  tender  ones,  so  as  to  render  a 
collection  more  perfect  and  complete,  and  the 
house  better  filled  with  this  particular  class  of 
plants ;  and  if  the  water  in  which  they  were 
placed  were  not  heated,  they  would  accommo- 
date themselves  to  their  situation,  so  as  not  to 
suffer  injury  from  the  increased  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  one  of  the  cases  where 
tender  aquatics  have  been  successfully  grown 
out  of  doors,  in  cisternaof  heated  water,  the 
plants  experimented  on  were  NymphcBa  ctBru- 
lea  and  lAmnocharu  Ilumboldtii;  some  of 
the  plants  had  their  roots  enveloped  by  a  lump 
of  day,  and  were  just  thrown  into  the  water ; 
others  were  sunk  in  small  baskets  filled  with 
day ;  the  reservoir  being  puddled  with  clay 
at  the  bottom,  the  roots  in  both  cases  soon 
reached  it  and  established  themselves;  this 
was  in  May.  For  some  weeks  they  did  not  grow 
at  all,  but  by  the  middle  of  June  the  Limno- 
charis  flowered,  and  the  flowers  continued  to 
increase  in  number;  by  the  middle  of  July 
one  of  the  Nympha^as  flowered  ;  another  plant 
searcdy  made  any  progress :  the  weather  was 
cold.       Early  in  August    the  Limnocharis 


I  covered  four  or  five  square  yards,  and  by  the 
I  middle  of  September  it  had  covered  at  least 
sixty  yards,  and  had  five  hundred  flowers  open 
in  one  day ;  this  number  was  actually  counted. 
The  flowers  of  the  Nymphasa  lasted  several 
days,  while  in  the  stove  they  last  but  one. 
For  two  months  after  the  plants  were 
placed  in  the  reservoirs,  the  heat  of  the  water 
varied  at  the  surface  from  60  to  100  degrees, 
and  sometimes  appeared  uncomfortably  hot  for 
the  plants,  (it  should  be  explained  that  this 
water  proceeded  from  the  engine-house  of  a 
factory) ;  but  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
conducting  troughs,  and  the  water  was  cooled 
15  or  20  degrees,  and  they  then  appeared  to 
thrive  better,  and  it  was  just  after  this  that 
the  Nymphaea  first  flowered.  The  Limno- 
charis continued  to  bloom  till  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. '*  What  a  fine  object  would  be  presented 
by  a  large  sheet  of  water  adorned  with  the 
■flowers  of  NympJusa  cmi'uleay  ruhrOy  roseoy 
pyhescens,  and  Lotus,  Who  knows,  too, 
but  that  the  splendid  Nelumbium  speciosum 
and  luteum  would  succeed  under  this  treat- 
ment ;  while  certainly  the  magnificent-leaved 
Euryale  ferox  would  here  find  that  room, 
which,  although  requisite  to  its  perfection,  it 
seldom  meets  with  in  our  stoves."  This  latter 
remark  still  more  forcibly  applies  to  the  Vic- 
toria  regia, 
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.  Actinocarpus  minor  (small)  is  a  greenhouse 
perennial  of  small  size,  growing  three  or  four 
inches  high,  and  bearing  pretty  white  star-like 
flowers,  from  May  till  August.  It  is  a  native 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Alismaceae ;  it  should  be  potted 
in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  with  the  pot  just  im- 
mersed in  shallow  water;  it  is  increased  by 
seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Alisma  cordifolia  (heart-leaved)  is  a  stove 
perennial,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  and 
producing  white  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
A  native  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Alismace®.  It  should  be 
potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  set  in 
shallow  water ;  increased  by  seeds  or  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant. 

Aponogeton. — There  are  four  species,  two 
of  them  reputed  stove  plants ;  they  are  bulbous 
rooted,  small-growing  perennials,  and  very 
curious  and  ornamental.  The  stove  species 
are: — A.  monosiachyon  (simple-spiked)  has 
oval  leaves,  and  a  small  cylindrical  spike  of 
pink  flowers,  six  inches  high,  produced  from 
August  to  October  ;  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  A*  crispum  (curled-leaved)  a  smaller 
species  than  the  last,  bearing  white  flow^ers 
from  July  to  September ;  a  native  of  Ceylon. 
The  greenhouse  kinds  are: — A.  distachyoTif 
(two-spiked,)  which  has  linear-oblong  floating 
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leaves,  and  produces  its  white,  scented  flowers 
from  May  to  July ;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope:  this  will  even  flourish  out  of 
doors.  A»  angfutifoliuiTh  (narrow-leaved,) 
which  has  linear -lanceolate  erect  leaves,  and  a 
two-forked  spike  of  white  flowers,  hloorning 
througli  the  summer;  a  native  of  the  Cape. 
Tiiese  plants  belong  to  the  natural  order  Jun- 
caginaceae ;  they  should  be  planted  in  lightish 
loamy  soil  and  peat,  either  in  tubs  or  largish 
pots,  in  about  two  feet  depth  of  water.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets. 

Byblis  Unijiora  (flax-flowered)  is  a  very 
pretty  greenhouse  perennial,  growing  but  a 
few  inches  high,  with  linear  leaves  beset  with 
glandular  hairs,  and  bearing  blue  flowers  in 
May  and  June ;  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Droseraceie.  It 
does  well  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  the  pots 
half  covered  with  water;  it  is  propagated 
by  seeds. 

Ct/petms. — This  is  a  genus  of  sub-aquatic 
plants,  of  a  reed  or  sedge-like  habit ;  it  con- 
tains both  stove  and  greenhouse  species,  natives 
of  various  countries.  They  form  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Cyperaceae;  their  culture  is 
simple,  requiring  loamy  soil  and  moderately 
large  pots,  set  a  little  under  water :  they  are 
propagated  by  division. 

Danuisonlum. — There  are  two  species.  D. 
indicum  (Indian)  is  a  herbaceous  perennial  of 
floating  habit,  with  large  broad  heart-shaped 
leaves,  growing  erect  out  of  the  water,  and  hav- 
ing pretty  white  flowers  of  three  broad  petaloid 
segments,  growing  singly  on  stalks  rising  a 
foot  out  of  the  water;  they  appear  from  July 
to  September;  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  requires  stove  heat.  D,  ovalifolium 
(oval-leaved)  succeeds  in  a  greenhouse;  it 
grows  about  the  same  height  as  the  last,  and 
produces  white  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  a 
native  of  New  Holland.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  HydrocharidacesB.  Tjiey  should 
be  grown  in  largish  pots  in  loamy  soil,  and 
set  a  foot  under  water ;  they  are  propagated 
by  seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  plant. 

EUebocarpus  oleraceus  (Water  Fern). — This 
is  a  very  elegant,  large-growing  stove  fern, 
with  fi'onds  of  delicate  texture,  attaining  when 
well  grown  two  feet  high  and  upwards  :  there 
are  no  flowers,  but  some  of  the  fronds  bear 
abundance  of  seeds  (spores)  ;  these  fruitful 
fronds  appear  to  be  cut  into  narrower  segments 
than  the  others,  by  the  rolling  under  of  their 
edges.  It  is  a  native  of  the  £ast  Indies,  at 
/Tranquebar ;  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Polypodiacese.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  large 
pot  of  loamy  soil,  and  set  in  shallow  water  ; 
or,  what  answers  the  same  end,  the  bottom 
hole  of  the  pot  may  be  closed  up  with  a  lump 
of  clay,  and  the  top  of  the  soil  kept  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  surface  may  be 


kept  just  flooded.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
or  viviparous  shoots,  or  by  division  bf  the 
plant 

Elodea, — Two  stove  species.  JSl  gttaianensis 
(Guianan)  is  a  small  annual  plant  with  white 
flowers  in  July  ;  curious  only.  E.  pulcheUa 
(pretty)  is  an  East  Indian  species.  They  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  Hydrocharidaceae. 
A  loamy  soil  suits  them  ;  and  they  are  pro- 
pagated by  seeds. 

Eriocaulan  (Pipewort), — Two  species.  E, 
/asciculatum  (tascicled)  is  a  curious  dwarf 
annual  stove  plant,  bearing  white  flowers  at 
the  end  of  summer  ;  a  native  of  Guiana.  E. 
australe  (Australian)  is  a  perennial  plant 
growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  flowering  in 
June,  and  requiring  a  greenhouse.  They  are 
typical  of  t^e  natural  order  Enocaulaceae.  They 
grow  in  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum,  the 
pots  placed  about  half-way  in  the  water.  The 
annual  one  propagated  by  seeds,  the  perennial, 
by  division  of  die  plant. 

Euryaleferox  (prickly)  is  a  noble  perennial 
stove  plant,  with  roundish  floating  leaves, 
usually  about  one  foot,  but  sometimes  from 
two  to  three  feet  across  ;  the  petioles,  and  the 
flower  stalks  and  calyces  covered  with  stiflT 
prickles  ;  the  flowers  are  red,  produced  from 
July  to  September.  A  native  of  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  and  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Nymphseacese.  It  should  be  grown  in 
loam,  or  rich  muddy  soil,  and  placed  in  at 
least  two  feet  of  water,  in  which  it  must 
always  be  kept.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
sown  in  the  water. 

Serpegtis, — Some  of  the  species  are  pretty  ; 
the  two  following  are  the  most  desirable ; — 
jET.  Monnieria  (Monnier's)  grows  decumbent 
with  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and  bears  small  light 
blue  flowers  from  July  to  September ;  it  is  a 
native  of  India,  China,  the  Moluccas,  through* 
out  North  and  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Sandwich  Islands.  JET.  stricta 
(upright)  grows  erect,  and  has  cordate  oval 
leaves,  and  pretty  blue  flowers  in  July  and 
August;  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  sozne 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  They  require  a 
stove ;  and  belong  to  the  natural  order  Scro- 
phulariaceae.  They  should  be  grown  in  snudl 
pots  of  rich  soil,  and  set  in  shallow  water. 
They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  division 
of  the  plant. 

Ileteranthera.  —  Two  species.  JS,  rent-* 
formu  (kidney-shaped  leaved)  is  a  floating 
perennial  with  kidney-shaped  leaves^  atid  blue 
flowers  in  August  ;  from  South  America* 
/f.  CLcuta  (acute-leaved)  has  white  flowers  in 
June  ;  native  of  Virginia.  The  former  re^ 
quires  a  stove,  the  latter  a  greenhouse.  They 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Pontederacess* 
They  should  be  grown  in  pots  of  rich  soil,  and 
I  set  in  shallow  water  ;  propagated  by  division* 
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Sypoxu  aquaiica  (aqaatic)  is  a  small  pe- 
rennial plant  with  yellow  flowers  :  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Hjpoxidaceffi.  It  should  be 
potted  in  loam  and  \^&tj  and  set  in  shallow 
water. 

Hydrocera. — Of  this  genus  one  species, 
H.  trijlora  (three-flowered)  should  find  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  aquatics.  It  is  an 
annual  with  piped  floating  stems,  rising  erect 
and  branching,  two  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
furnished  with  linear  lance-shaped  leaves  and 
pretty  flowers,  variegated  with  red,  white, 
and  yellow,  and  produced  in  July  and  August. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Balsaminacese.  It  should 
be  placed  in  a  large  pot  or  pan  in  rich  loamy 
soil,  and  the  pots  immersed  about  six  inches 
under  water :  increased  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring. 

JussuBa, — There  are  nearly  a  dozen  species 
of  this  extensive  genus  introduced,  mostly 
stove  plants,  and  several  of  them  biennials,  all 
bearing  yellow,  somewhat  insignificant,  flowers. 
Some  are  Indian,  and  some  American  ;  they 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Onagraceas.  They 
should  be  potted  in  rich  soil,  and  set  a  mode- 
rate depth  in  the  water.  The  biennials  pro- 
pagate by  seeds,  the  perennials  by  cuttings. 

Jjvmnanthemum, — The  species  of  Limnan- 
tbemums  have  been  separated  from  the  Yillar- 
sias.  They  are  perennial  plants,  and  have  the 
flowers  growing  attached  to  the  leaf  stalks. 
X.  indicum  (Indian)  has  roundish-cordate 
leaves,  and  white  fringed  flowers,  produced 
from  May  to  August  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  requires  a  stove  temperature. 
It.  geminatum  (twin  pedicelled)  has  small 
roundish -cordate  leaves,  and  bears  bunches  of 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  it  is  the 
same  as  ViUarna  sarmentosa ;  native  of 
New  Holland*  L.  lacunosum  (pitted)  has 
ronndish-oordate  leaves,  full  of  little  pits  on 
the  under  side,  and  bears  white  blossoms  in 
June  and  July  :  this  species  is  dioecious  and 
polygamous ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
Canada,  and  Texas.  They  belong  to  the  na- 
tural order  Gentianaceae.  They  are  chiefly 
greenhouse  plants,  requiring  large  pots,  rich 
•oil,  and  deep  water ;  propagated  by  division 
or  by  seeds. 

Jjimnocharis  comprises  two  handsome  spe- 
cies. Ij,  Suniboldtii  (Humboldt's)  is  a  stove 
perennial,  with  floating,  roundish,  ovate  leaves, 
and  large  primrose -coloured  flowers  of  three 
obtase  petals,  standing  one  on  each  stalk  just 
above  the  water,  and  produced  freely  all  the 
summer ;  a  native  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
succeeds  in  a  cool  stove  or  greenhouse.  L. 
Plumieri  (Plumier's)  has  blunt  oblong  leaves, 
and  bean  umbels  of  pale  yellow  flowers 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  it  grows 


a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  a  native  of 
Brazil.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Butomaceae.  They  require  to  be  put  in  pots 
of  moderately  large  size,  in  rich  loamy  soil, 
and  set  a  foot  or  foot  and  a  half  under  water : 
they  rapidly  cover  the  surface  of  the  wate*# 
Propagated  by  runners,  or  by  seeds. 

Marica  paludosa  (marsh)  is  an  upright 
stove  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
with  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  producing 
pretty  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  A 
native  of  Guiana  ;  and  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Iridaceaa.  It  should  be  potted  in  peat 
and  loam,  and  the  pots  half  immersed  :  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  plant. 

Nelumhium, — The  species  of  Nelumbium 
are  splendid  stove  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
the  habit  of  the  water-lilies.  N.  speciosum 
(Sacred  Bean  of  Pythagoras)  has  large  peltate 
leaves,  some  of  which  float  on  the  water,  and 
others  rise  up  three  feet  above  it ;  the  flowers 
are  rose-coloured,  smelling  of  anise  ;  they  risd 
above  the  leaves,  and  are  produced  from  June 
to  August :  there  are  varieties  whose  flowers 
are  white,  and  of  intermediate  tints  :  one 
variety  called  catjncum  is  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Volga,  in  Astracan,  and  has  pink 
flowers ;  another  called  Tamara  (Tamara, 
native  name),  from  Malabar,  also  has  pink 
flowers:  the  species  is  a  native  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  China,  Japan,  and  other 
places.  Both  seeds  and  roots  are  esculent* 
and  wholesome.  N.  luteum  (yellow  flowered), 
from  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, has  yellow  blossoms.  N.  jamaicense 
(Jamaica)  has  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
is  from  tTamaica.  N.  tibetianum  (Thibet)  is 
recorded  in  Loudon^ 9  Magazine  as  having 
smaller,  darker,  and  rounder  flowers  than 
those  of  N*  gpedosum^  but  otherwise  resem- 
bles that  plant.  They  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Nelumbiacese.  They  require  to  be 
g^own  in  cisterns,  or  large  pots  or  tubs,  in 
rich  loamy  soil  or  mud  ;  to  be  kept  dry  ia 
winter,  and  to  have  the  depth  of  the  water 
increased  as  they  grow,  so  that  when  estab-' 
lished  they  may  have  it  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep ;  they  also  require  strong  heat : 
propagated  by  seeds  which  should  be  sown  in 
a  temperature  of  85  degrees,  or  by  division. 

Neptunia  (Water  Sensitive). — There  are 
four  species  introduced.  N.  natans  (floating) 
grows  two  feet  high,  with  bipinnate  leaves, 
and  ovate  spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  produced 
from  July  to  September:  it  is  an  annual 
stove  plant,  native  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Cochin-China.  N,  plena  (douWe)  grows 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  bipinnate  leaves, 
and  oval  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  from  July 
to  September  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  a  perennia),- 
and  is  found  in  all  ptirts  of  tropical  America. 
N,  lacustris  (lake)  is  much  smaller  than  the 
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others,  and  has  bipinnate  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  July :  it  is  from  South  America. 
N.  triquetris  (triangular)  is  from  the  £ast 
Indies,  grows  a  foot  high,  and  bears  bipinnate 
leaves,  and  globose  heads  of  white  flowers  in 
July.  These  all  require  stove  heat,  and  be- 
long to  Mimoseie,  a  tribe  of  the  natural  order 
FabaceaB.  They  require  loamy  soil,  a  foot 
d<«p  of  water,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

NymphiBa  (Water  Lily). — Of  these  beau- 
tiful plants  there  are  many  species,  all  peren- 
nials, with  large  leaves  floating  on  the  water, 
and  flowers  just  rising  above  the  8urfA<*e.  N, 
fcutifolia  (shield- leaved)  has  peltate  leaves, 
and  intense  blue  flowers,  produced  from  July 
to  September  ;  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  N.  €€erulea  (blue)  has  peltate  leaves, 
and  bright  blue  flowers,  which  are  produced 
from  June  to  September  ;  native  of  the  rivers 
of  Lower  Egypt  N.  stellata  (starry-flowered) 
has  peltate  leaves  andblueish  flowers,  produced 
during  the  summer  ;  native  of  Malabar,  Coro- 
mandel,  and  Java.  N.  cyanea  (Indian  blue) 
has  peltate  leaves  and  blue  flowers ;  it^  also 
flowers  throughout  the  summer ;  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  N.  edulU  (eatable  rooted)  has 
oVal-peltate  leaves,  and  bears  white  flowers 
from  June  to  September ;  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  N.  pubeseens  (Indian  Lotos)  has  re- 
niform-peltate  leaves,  and  produces  white 
*  flowers  from  May  to  August  ;  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  JV.  rubra  (red -flowered) 
has  peltate  leaves  and  rich  red  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  July  and  August :  there  is  a 
variety  of  this  called  rasea^  which  has  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers  :  both  are  East  Indian. 
iNT.  deniata  (toothed-leaved)  has  peltate  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  produced  in  August  ;  it 
is  from  Sierra  Leone.  N.  Lotus  (Egyptian 
Lotos)  has  cordate  leaves,  and  produces  pinkish 
flowers  from  June  to  September  ;  native  of 
Egypt.  N.  thermalis  (thermal,  or  Hungarian 
Lotos)  has  peltate  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
which  open  from  June  to  September  ;  native 
of  Hungary.  N.  ampla  (ample-leaved)  has 
peltate  leaves,  and  white  flowers  from  June  to 
September  ;  native  of  Jamaica.  iV.  versicolor 
(various  coloured)  has  peltate  leaves,  and  bears 
white  flowers,  changing  to  pink,  in  August ; 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  N.  blanda  (charm- 
ing) has  cordate  leaves,  and  bears  white 
flowers  through  the  summer ;  native  of  Bri- 
tish Guiana.  These  plants  are  regarded  as 
stove  plants  ;  they  belong  to  the  natural  order 
NymphaeaceoB.  They  require  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  Nelumbiums. 

Oryza  sativa  (Rice  plant),  is  an  erect 
plant,  growing  four  or  five  feet  high,  with 
long  narrow  leaves,  and  an  elegant  panicle  of 
inconspicuous  flowers,  followed  by  the  heavy 


seeds.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  onler  Graminaceas;. 
They  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  or  cistern  of 
water,  with  a  layer  of  loamy  soil  at  the 
bottom  :  propagated  by  seeds.  There  are  two 
other  species. 

Oxalia  natans  (floating  Wood  Sorrel),  is  a 
pretty  dwarf  perennial  greenhouse  plant, 
growing  two  or  three  inches  high,  with  leaves 
consisting  of  three  ebcordate  leaflets,  and  pro- 
ducing white  flowers  from  September  to  De- 
cember. A  native  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Oxalidacese. 
They  may  be  grown  in  small  pots  filled  with 
peaty  soil,  and  immersed  in  shallow  wattr  ; 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Papyrus  Antiquoruvi  (ancient),  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  with  erect  stems,  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  clothed  at  the  bottom  with  hollow  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a  dense 
umbel  of  narrow  leaves,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  ; 
a  native  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  The  ancients 
made  their  paper  from  this  plant.  There  are 
some  other  species : — P,  odoratus  (sweet- 
scented);  P*  laxijhrus  (loose- flowered)  ;  and 
P,  ehgans  (elegant).  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Cyperaceae.  .  They  require  good 
sized  pots,  rich  loamy  soil,  and  shallow  water. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division. 

Pistia  Stratiotes  (water-soldier-like  Pistia), 
is  a  stove  perennial  plant,  with  curious  ob- 
cordate  leaves,  and  bears  white  flowers  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is  found  in  various 
localities,  but  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Pistiacoro.  This 
plant  floats  on  the  water  without  soil :  it  is 
increased  by  pulling  to  pieces,  every  piece 
producing  a  plant.  • 

Parhelia  pteroides  (Pteris-like  Parkeria), 
is  an  aquatic  fern.  It  is  a  native  of  Esse- 
quibo ;  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Poly  pod  iaceae.  It  should  be  potted  in  turfy 
loam  and  peat,  the  pots  being  only  just  im- 
mersed in  water  ;  propagated  by  division  or 
by  seeds. 

Pontedera. — ^Tliere  are  several  species,  all 
stove  perennials.  P,  crassipes  (thick  petioled), 
has  floating  cordate-reniform  leaves,  the  pe- 
tioles or  stalks  of  which  are  remarkably  in- 
flated when  growing  in  the  water,  but  not  so 
when  grown  in  ordinary  soil ;  the  flowers  are 
blue,  produced  in  spikes  nearly  a  foot  high,  in 
September  and  October  ;  a  native  of  Guiana. 
P,  azurea  (fine  blue),  grows  about  the  sanae 
size,  and  has  blue  flowers  in  Julyand  Aogvst; 
native  of  Jamaica.  P.  dilatata  (spreading)^ 
grows  two  feet  high,  has  arrow-shaped  leaves  and 
umbels  of  blue  flowers  in  May  ;  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  They  are  typical  of  the  natural 
order  Pontederaceas.  They  grow  when  cast 
into  water  to  float,  but  stronger  in  rich  loamj* 
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soil,  with  the  pots  set  in  shallow  water ;  pro- 
pagated bj  division. 

Sagittaria  (Arrow-head). — There  are  se- 
reral  species.  S,  lancifolia  (lance-leaved), 
grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  bears  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July;  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  8.  sinensis  (Chinese),  has  trifid 
leaves,  grows  two  feet  high,  and  bears  white 
flowers  in  September  and  November.  8.  oh' 
twnfoiia  (btunt-leaved),  grows  two  feet  high, 
and  bears  white  flowers  in  Julj  and  August ; 
native  of  China.  These  require  a  greenhouse. 
The  following  are  considered  as  stove  plants  : 
— S.  acutifolia  (acute-leaved),  grows  a  foot 
bighy  and  bears  white  flowers  in  June  and 
Joly  ;  native  of  South  America.  8,  angusti- 
folia  (narrow-leaved),  grows  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  produces  white  flowers  from  June 
to  August ;  native  of  Essequibo.  They  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Alismaceae.  They  all 
grow  in  rich  loamy  soil,  in  large  pots,  set  in 
siiallow  water  ;  increased  by  division. 

Thalia  deaWata  (mealy  Thalia),  though  it 
will  stand  our  wintersi,  is  yet  properly  at  home 
in  a  greenhouse.  It  grows  three  feet  high, 
with  ovate  leaves,  and  handsome  blue  flowers, 
in  July  and  August ;  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ma< 
rantaceie.  It  requires  a  large  pot  of  loamy 
soil,  set  in  shallow  water ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Trapa  (Water  Caltrops). — Three  species. 
T,  hicomis  (two-horned),  is  a  perennial  plant 
of  floating  habit,  with  deltoid  leaves,  and  pro- 
ducing white  blossoms  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  in  marshes,  and 
its  nm^  or  seeds  are  used  as  food  ;  in  Japan 
tbey  are  used  in  broth.  T.  quadrispinosa 
(four-spined),  is  a  perennial,  bearing  white 
flowers  from  June  to  August ;  native  of  Sylhet. 
T,  bispinosa  (two-spined),  is  an  annual,  with 
deltoid  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  are  bladdery, 
and  bearing  white  flowers  from  June  to  August; 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Haloragaceae.  They  require 
large  pots  or  tubs,  rich  loamy  soil,  and  a  mo- 
derate depth  of  water ;  increased  by  seeds, 
which  are  eatable.  The  leaves,  which  grow 
nnder  water,  are  cut  into  hair-shaped  seg- 
ments. 

Vieiaria  regia  (Victoria  Water-lily),  is  a 
magnificent  stove  perennial,  with  large  floating 
leaves,  from  three  to  fire  or  six  feet  in  dia- 
mefer,  the  edges  turned  up  like  a  rim,  three 
or  foor  inches  deep,  red  beneath  ;  the  flowers 
white,  changing  to  pink,  deep  rose  in  the 
centre,  double,  ms^  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter; 
native  of  Guiaaa  and  neighbouring  countries. 
The  plant  was  raised  in  1846,  at  Kew,  but 
the  young  plants  have  since  died ;  no  doubt 
it  will  soon  be  again  reared.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Nympbseacead.     The  treat- 


ment of  Nelumbiums  and  Nymphsas  will,  no 
doubt,  be  proper  for  it :  it  will  require  much 
space. 

ViUarsia, — There  are  several  aquatic  and 
bog  species,  all  perennials.  V,  ovata  (ovate- 
leaved),  has  oval  leaves,  and  fringed  orange 
coloured  flowers,  produced  in  a  raceme-like 
manner  from  May  to  July ;  native  of  bogs  in 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  V.  pamasstfolia 
(Parnassia-leaved),  has  orbiculate  leaves,  and 
a  loose  branching  stem,  two  feet,  bearing  yel- 
low flowers  from  June  to  September :  a  variety 
of  this,  called  reniformis  (kidney-shaped),  has 
kidney-shaped  leaves,  and  a  loose  panicle  of 
yellow  flowers;  both  are  natives  of  bogs 
in  New  Holland.  They  belong  to  the  order 
Gentianacese.  They  require  a  greenhouse, 
and  should  be  planted  in  pots  of  peat  and 
cut  sphagnum,  and  set  in,  but  not  covered 
with  water;  increased  by  division  or  by 
seeds. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS: 

The  profusion  of  blossoms  produced  by  this 
extensive  family  of  plants,  and  the  neatness  of 
their  growth,  ouglit  to  render  them  greater 
favourites  than  they  seem  to  be  at  present, 
especially  as  summer  ornaments  to  olir  flower 
garden.  They  are  much  hardier  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  and  although,  from  their  suc- 
culent nature,  they  will  not  stand  frost,  yet 
they  may  with  success  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  air  much  sooner  in  the  spring  than  they 
usually  are.  Mesembryanthemums  that  are 
intended  for  planting  out  in  the  flower  garden, 
should  be  repotted  in  JVIarch,  in  soil  composed 
of  fresh  loam  and  peat  in  equal  quantities,  with 
a  suflicient  portion  of  sand  to  prevent  it  becom- 
ing compact  or  caked.  When  they  are  potted 
the  soil  should  not  be  pressed  very  tight,  and 
sufficient  space  should  be  left  for  half  an  inch 
of  fine  gravel  (from  which  all  the  sand  has  been 
thoroughly  washed)  to  be  placed  on  the  top  ; 
this  will  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  be- 
coming hard,  and  also  keep  it  moist ;  for 
although  these  plants  are  impatientof  wet,  yet 
nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  their  vigorous 
growth  than  drought.  After  they  are  potted, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  frame,  and  kept  close 
and  moderately  warm  till  they  have  taken  fresh 
root,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  by  the  end 
of  April.  In  placing  them  in  the  open  air,  it 
is  not  essential  that  they  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots.  A  warm  sunny  spot  is  proper  for  them ; 
and  it  is  best  to  cover  the  surface  with  stones. 
After  they  are  turned  out,  they  ought  to  have 
a  s^z^t  framework  of  hoops  placed  over  them, 
in  oroer  that  they  may  be  carefully  protected 
from  cold  winds  and  heavy  rain  for  some  time, 
and  especially  at  night.  Thus  treated,  they 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble  that  has  been 
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taken  with  them,  by  producing  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  their  splendid  blossoms  till  the  frosts 
in  autumn  stop  vegetation. 

Those  who  have  not  got  a  stock  of  these 
plants  should  set  about  obtaining  cuttings, 
which  may  be  rooted  without  any  difficulty  if 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  and  kept  moderately  dry 
in  a  frame,  or  under  a  handlight  in  the  green- 
house. Young  plants  raised  late  in  the  spring 
will  not  of  course  be  so  capable  of  producing 
the  effect  during  summer  which  stronger  plants 
would  do,  but  they  will  gain  strength,  and 
should  be  taken  up  carefully  before  they 
have  sustained  any  injury  from  frost;  pott^ 
in  sandy  loam,  in  pots  as  small  as  the  roots 
will  allow,  and  carefully  set  by  for  the  winter, 
on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
must  be  kept  dry,  only  just  water  enough 
being  given  to  prevent  them  from  shrivelling. 
In  the  spring  they  should  be  again  repotted, 
and  planted  out  as  above. 

BOTANICAL    TERMS, 
CHIEFLT  APPLIED  TO  THE  LEAVES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  terms  employed  in  reference  to  leaves 
are  very  numerous;  some  of  these  apply  equally 
to  other  parts  of  the  plants,  and  many  of  them 
will  hereafter  be  noticed  separately  under  the 
head  of,  "  Terms  expressive  of  figured 

Acerase  {acerosus)  ;  needle-shaped,  linear, 
rigid,  tapering  to  a  fine  point  from  a  narrow 
base,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  juniper 
bush. 

Acinajciform  (asinaciformis)  ;  scimitar- 
sliaped  ;  that  is,  curved,  fleshy,  plane  on  the 
two  sides,  with  the  concave  border  thick,  and 
the  convex  one  thin. 

^qualivenium ;  equal  veined  ;  that  is, 
when  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  is  perfectly 
formed,  and  the  veins  are  all  of  equal  size,  as 
in  ferns. 

Alternate  (allernus)  ;  where  leaves  do  not 
rise  from  the  same  plane,  but  are  placed  alter- 
nately one  above  the  otJser  round  the  stems, 
they  are  said  to  be  alternate,  in  distinction 
from  the  arrangement  where  they  are  placed 
opposite  each  other. 

Amphigastria ;  a  term  applied  to  certain 
lobes  or  appendages  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  leaves  of  some  Jungermannieae. 

Anastomosing  (anantomozam)  ;  the  uniting 
of  the  vessels  and  veins.  This  is  applied 
where  the  \eins  cross  or  touch  each  other, 
and  unite  where  they  come  in  contact. 

Apex  {apice)  ;  the  extremity  opposite  the 
base  ;  applied  to  the  point  of  a  leaf. 

Articulated  (articulatus)  ;  jointed  ;  leaves 
are  generally  articulated  with  the  stem^^and 
the  lamina  is  often  articulated  with  the  petiole. 
The  articulation  is  manifest  in  compound 
leaves  ;    when  they  begin  to  full  to  pieces,  it 


will  be  observed  that  the  parts  separate,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously,  and  without  any 
fracture. 

AMndium ;  a  singular  dilation  of  the  leaf- 
stalk in  some  plants,  which  forms  what  is 
called  a  pitcher,  as  in  the  pitcher  plant  (Ne- 
penthes), the  cephalotus,  sarracenia,  and  some 
others. 

Auriculate  {aurictUatus) ;  having  two  small 
rounded  lobes,  or  ear-like  appendages,  nt  the 
base  of  the  lamina,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Salvia 
officinalis, 

Avenium ;  veinless  ;  where  there  are  no 
veins  at  all  -except  perhaps  the  indication  of 
a  mid-rib,  as  in  mosses,  fuci,  &c.  These  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  such  as  those  which 
are  very  fleshy,  and  in  which  the  veins  are 
concealed. 

Jixil;  the  part  where  the  base  of  the  upper 
side  of  a  leaf  joins  the  stem. 

Axillaris  (asciUaris)  ;  arising  from  an  axil ; 
issuing  from  between  the  stem  and  the  base 
of  a  leaf-stalk,  where  it  meets  the  stem. 

Band-sluiped  (Jasciarins)  ;  narrow,  very 
long,  with  the  edges  parallel,  as  in  the  leaf  of 
Zostera  marina, 

Base ;  the  part  of  the  leaf  next  tlie  stem. 

JBiconjugate  (piconjugatus) ;  the  same  as 
higeminate. 

Bigeminate  (bigeminatus)  ;  twice ;  when 
each  of  two  secondary  leaf-stalks  bears  a  pair 
of  leaflets. 

Bijugis  ;  two  pairs,  applied  to  leaves  ;  by 
an  alteration  of  the  numeral  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word  it  may  be  made  to  express  anj 
number  of  pairs. 

Binate  (binatus) ;  growing  two  t^ether 
on  a  common  petiole,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
Zygophyllum  Fabago, 

Blade  ;  the  lamina,  or  expanded  surface  of 
a  leaf,  as  distinguished  from  the  stalk. 

Bourgeon ;  a  term  applied  to  leafAmds. 

Bourrelet ;  synonyme  of  struma. 

Capreolus,  claticula;  terms  formerly  ap* 
plied  to  the  tendrU. 

Cauline ;  applied  to  leaves  proceeding  from 
a  stem. 

Cephalodium ;  in  lichenfi^  a  convex  sbield 
without  an  elevated  rim. 

Ceratophyllous  {ceratophyllum)  ;     leavea 
shaped  like  the  upper  part  of  a  stag's  horn. 

Cicafricule ;  the  scar  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  leaf  from  the  stem. 

Cirrhose  {cirrhosus) ;  tendrilled,  having 
tendrils  or  cirrhi. 

Cirrhus ;  a  tendril,  or  thread-shaped  pro- 
cess, issuing  from  the  stem,  by  means  of  which, 
plants  with  weak  or  climbing  stems  attach 
themselves  to  other  plants  or  substances  for 
support. 

CoUare;  a  term  applied  to  the  liffule  of 
grasses. 
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Compound;  when  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is 
articulated  with  the  petiole,  the  leaf  is  said  to 
be  compound  ;  that  is,  formed  of  separate 
parts,  united  into  one  common  whole. 

Corrugate  (canjugattui)  ;  the  same  as  bif(h 
liolate. 

Connate  (connatus) ;  applied  when  two 
opposite  leaves  grow  together  at  the  base,  so 
as  to  surround  the  stem. 

Cordate  (cordattu)  ;  heart-shaped  ;  having 
two  rounded  lobes  at  the  base,  resembling  the 
heart  in  a  pack  of  cards.  It  is  exemplified  in 
many  leaves. 

CordifomUs  ;  same  as  cordate. 

Cortex  ;  the  layers  of  parenchyma  beneath 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf. 

Costa;  the  mid-rib  of  a  leaf;  the  vein 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  petiole  and 
axis  of  the  leaf,  and  from  which  the  rest  di- 
verge. 

Gotyledom;  the  seed  lobes;  the  appen- 
dages of  the  embryo,  accompanying  the  tender 
pluitlety  and  containing  its  first  nutriment. 
In  germination  they  either  lie  buried,  as  in 
the  horse-chestnut,  and  are  hence  called  hypo- 
geauy  or  spring  up  above  the  soil,  as  in  the 
radish,  and  are  hence  called  epigaan. 

Cotusinet ;  a  protuberance  or  gibbosity  of 
eelialar  tissue,  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  where 
it  joins  tlie  stem. 

Orusta ;  in  lichens,  a  brittle  crustaceous 
thallus  or  leaf-like  expansion. 

Crypta  ;  roundish  cavities  on  the  leaves  of 
some  plants,  as  the  orange,  which  form  recep- 
tacles of  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plants. 

Cuneate  {cuneatus)  ;'Vwedge  -  shaped,  in- 
versely triangular,  with  rounded  angles,  as  in 
the  leaf  of  Saxifraga  tridentata. 

Cuneiform  ;  same  as  cuneate. 

Ourv^veinedf  where  the  veins  of  the  leaf 
diverge  from  the  mid-rib,  through  its  whole 
length,  and  disappear  in  the  margin. 

Ourvivenium;  curve-veined. 

CypkelUe  f  pale  tubercle-like  spots  on  the 
imder  side  of  the  thallus  or  frond  of  lichens. 

l}ec»rrent(decurrens);  when  the  elongated 
bases  of  winged  petioles  adhere  to  the  stem, 
and  are  prolonged  below  the  point  of  insertion, 
as  if  running  downwards,  as  in  Onopordum^ 
Aeanihiumy  and  many  other  thistles. 

Deltoid {deltoideus);  triangular,  shaped  like 
the  Greek  delta,  A  ;  it  is  applied  to  solid 
figures;  the  leaf  of  mesembryanthemum  deUoi- 
deunt  IS  of  this  form. 

Diachyma  ;  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf ; 
the  par^ichyma. 

JDiploe  ;  the  intermediate  or  interior  cellu- 
kr  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

Divaricating  ;  applied  to  veins,  when 
^reading  from  the  mid-rib  towards  the  mar- 
gin, at  an  angle  between  60  and  80  degrees. 

Diverging  ;  applied  to  the  veins  of  a  leaf 


when  spreading  at  an  angle  of  from  40  to 
60  degrees. 

Eared;  same  as  aurxcuJUite, 
Ellipsoidal  (eUipsoideus)  ;  formed  like  an 
ellipsis  ;  that  is,  a  solid  body  with  an  elliptic 
figure. 

JEnstform  (ensiformis)  ;  sword  -  shaped, 
strap-shaped,  straight,  with  an  acute  point,  as 
in  the  leaf  of  the  iris. 

Entire  {integer)  ;  without  toothing  or 
marginal  division  of  any  sort. 

Equal-veined  {aqualivenmm) ;  when  all 
the  veins  of  the  leaf  are  of  equal  size. 

Equitant  {equitans)  ;  a  mode  of  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  sides  or  edges  overlap  each 
other  parallelly  and  entirely,  without  any  in- 
volution, as  in  the  leaves  of  the  iris. 

Falsely-ribbed  (pseudo-^^ostatum) ;  when 
the  veins  of  the  leaif  become  confluent  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  margin  ;  this  is  the  case 
in  all  myrtaceous  plants. 

Fasciarius;    band-like.     Not  much  used. 

Feather-veined  (pennivenium)  ;  when  the 
veins  of  a  reticulated  leaf  pass  in  straight 
lines  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  maigin. 

Foliation  ;  same  as  vernation. 

Frond;  the  leaf-like  expansion  of  ferns, 
palms,  &c.,  combining  leaf  and  branch,  and, 
in  the  case  of  ferns,  bearing  the  fructification. 

Gemma ;  a  term  applied  to  leaf -buds. 

Oladiate  {gladiatics)  ;  same  as  ensiform. 

Hastate  ( kastattis )  ;  halberd-shaped  ; 
abruptly  enlarged  at  the  base,  into  two  acute 
diverging  lobes,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Arum  macu" 
latum, 

JEEiddenr^eined  (introvenium)  ;  when  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  are  buried  in  an  excess  of 
cellular  matter,  as  in  various  fleshy  leaves. 

Hypha ;  the  filamentous  fleshy  watery  thal- 
lus of  byssacea,  a  group  of  plants  closely 
allied  to  sea-weeds. 

SypophyUium;  a  term  applied  to  the 
petiole  when  it  has  the  form  of  a  sheath,  is 
destitute  of  blade,  and  surrounds  the  base  of 
certain  small  branches  having  the  appearance 
of  leaves,  as  in  the  asparagus. 

HypophyUous  ;  situated  under  the  leaf. 

InduvuB  ;  the  withered  remains  of  inarti- 
culated  leaves,  which  decay  on  the  stem. 

Jntrovenium ;  hidden-veined  ;  when  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  are  concealed  by  an  excess  of 
the  cellular  matter  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf. 

Juga  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets in  pinnated  leaves,  which  usually  grow  in 
pairs  ;  thus  unijugum  signifies  a  leaf  with  one 
pair  of  leafiets,  bijugum  with  two  pairs,  and 
so  on  ;  multijugum  means  many  pairs. 

LacinUUed  (laciniatus)  ;  much  cut  or  di- 
vided by  deep  taper-pointed  incisions. 

Lamina ;  the  blade  or  expanded  surface  of 
the  leaf. 

Lanceolate  {lanceolatus) ;  narrowly  ellip- 
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ticaly  tapering  to  each  end,  as  in  the  leaf  of 
JPlantago  lanceolata. 

Languette  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  liguU, 

JLeptophyllous ;  slender-leaved. 

LiguUUe  {ligulcUus);  strap-shaped,  that  is, 
narrow,  moderately  long,  and  the  edges  pa* 
raliel,  as  in  the  leaves  of  some  species  of 
amaryllis. 

Ltgtde  {Ugula)\  a  hnemhranous  process 
between  the  sheath  and  leaves  in  grasses. 

Limbui;  the  same  as  lamina. 

Lmear  {linearis) ;  narrow,  short,  the  edges 
parallel,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  yew  tree. 

Lorate  (laratui) ;  same  as  ligulate, 

JjunatB  {lunatut) ;  crescent-shaped,  or  hay- 
ing the  fignre  of  a  half-moon,  as  in  PoMtflora 
lunata :  lunulate  has  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

Iterate  (lyraius) ;  shaped  like  a  Ijre^  that 
is,  obovate,  with  several  lobes  or  sinuses  on 
each  side,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the 
base,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Oeum  urbanum, 

I/yriform ;  same  as  lyrate. 

Margin;  the  edges  of  leaves  are  called 
the  margins ;  their  yariation  in  this  respect  is 
very  considerable. 

Mesophyllum ;  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf; 
the  parenchyma. 

Multifid  (multifidu$) ;  when  a  pinnated  leaf 
is  very  much  divided,  in  other  words,  when 
the  segments  into  which  a  pinnated  leaf  is 
split,  are  very  numerous. 

Nerves;  the  strong  ribs  in  leaves  (where 
there  are  more  than  one  passing  from  the 
base  to  the  apex — ^wliich  is  called  the  midrib), 
are  called  nerves;  the  leaves  of  the  common 
plaintain,  or  rib-grass,  will  illostrate  this  term. 

Netted  {reticulatus)  I  when  the  veins  of  the 
leaf  cross  like  lace-work,  and  project  a  little 
from  the  surface ;  this  may  be  observed  in  the 
leaves  of  8aUx  reticulata^  melastoma^  &c. 

Oblique  (pbliquus) ;  applied  to  veins  when 
they  spread  at  an  angle  of  between  90  and 
120  degrees. 

ObUmg  (oblongus) ;  elliptic,  but  obtuse  at 
both  ends,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  hazel  nut. 

Ochrea;  stipules  surrounding  or  sheathing  the 
stem,  in  the  way  of  those  of  the  polygormm. 

Operculum;  the  lid  of  the  pitcher,  with 
which  some  leaves  are  furnished  ;  the  pitcher 
is  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  the  petiole, 
and  the  operculum  of  the  blade,  as  seen  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  leaves. 

Opposite ;  applied  to  leaves  when  placed  in 
pairs,  exactly  opposite  each  other  on  the  stem. 

Orbicular  (orbicularis) ;  perfectly  circular, 
that  is,  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  with  an 
even  circular  circumference,  as  in  the  leaf  of 
Cotyledon  orbiculare:  precise  examples  of  this 
form  are  rare. 

OveU  (ovalis) ;  elliptic,  but  acute  at  both 
ends,  as  in  Comtts  sanguinea. 

Ovate    {ovatus);     egg-shaped,    elliptical, 


broadest  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  approach 
in  figure  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
Many  leaves  are  of  this  figure,  or  present 
modifications  of  it. 

Pagina  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  surface  of 
a  leaf. 

Palmate  (pcUmatus);  resembling  the  human 
hand,  that  is,  having  several  (five)  lobes,  the 
midribs  of  which  meet  at  a  common  point,  as 
in  the  common  passion-fiower. 

Palmatijid  (palmatifidus);  a  radiate-veined 
or  palmate  leaf,  divided  by  deep  fissures. 

Panduriform      ( pandurifof^nis) ;     fiddle- 
shaped,  obovate,  with  a  deep  recess  or  sinus 
on  each  side,   below  the  middle,  as  in   the 
leaf  of  Rumex  pulcher  and  Jatropha  panduri- 
folia^ 

Parabolical  (parabolicus);  between  ovate 
and  elliptical,  with  the  apex  obtuse,  as  in 
Amaranthus  Blitum, 

Pedate{pedatus)\  this  differs  from  palmate, 
in  having  the  two  lateral  segments  themselves 
divided  into  smaller  segments,  as  the  leaf  of 
Arum  dracuncuhu. 

Peltitiervia ;  a  term  of  the  same  significa- 
tion as  radiate-veined. 

Pennivenium;  feather-veined,  when  the 
veins  of  a  reticulated  leaf  pass  in  direct  lines 
from  the  midrib  to  the  margin. 

Penninefvum;  same  m  penniveniunu 

Pericladium;  applied  to  a  sheathing 
petiole,  when  the  lower  part  only  is  so,  as  in 
umbelliferous  plants. 

PerichcBtium ;  the  cslyx  of  mosses,  or 
small  imbricated  scales  or  leaves  which  sur- 
round the  stalk  of  the  fruit. 

Petiole;  the  foot-stalk  which  supports  a 
leaf ;  some  leaves  are  without  a  petiole,  and 
are  then  said  to  be  stalkless,  or  sessile. 

Petiolate;  attached  to  a  stem  by  means  of 
a  petiole  or  stalk. 

Petiolules;  a  term  applied  to  the  little 
stalklets  supporting  the  leaflets  in  bipinnated 
and  tripinnated  leaves,  &c. 

Perfoliate  (  perfoUatus) ;  when  the  lobes  at 
the  base  of  winged  leaves  cohere  with  the 
stem  and  unite  round  it,  causing  the  leaf  to 
appear  as  though  pierced  by  the  stem,  as  in 
Seupleurum  perfoliatum. 

Phyllodia;  leaf-stalks,  a  good  deal  de- 
veloped, and  assuming  the  functions  of  leaves. 
Most  of  the  so-called  leaves  of  the  greenhouse 
acacias  are  phyllodia  :  when  the  plants  ara 
very  young  they  bear  leaflets.  Both  their 
surfaces  are  alike,  and  they  usually  present 
their  margins — ^not  their  surfaces,  as  is  usual— 
to  the  earth  and  heavens. 

Pileus  ;  the  cap,  or  umbrella-shaped  organ 
that  surmounts  the  stipes  of  an  agaricusy  or 
mushroom. 

Pinnated  (pinnatus) ;  a  form  of  leaf  where 
several  leaflet^  or  little  leaves,  are  ranged  alonft 
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the  petiole  on  each  side.  There  are  manj 
kinds  of  pinnated  leaves ;  thus  there  is  equally- 
pinnate  {pari-pinneUns),  when  the  petiole  is 
terminated  abruptly,  that  is,  without  an  odd 
leaflet;  pinnate  with  an  odd  one  {impari- 
]nnnaiU9\  when  an  odd  leaflet  or  tendril  ter- 
mioates  the  petiole  ;  alternately  pinnate  {al- 
termtum-pinnatus),  when  the  leaflets  alter- 
nate; interruptedly  pinnate  (intetrupte^fi' 
natus)y  when  the  leaflets  are  alternately  large 
and  small ;  decreasingly  pinnate  {decrescente^ 
pinnatus),  when  the  leaflets  become  smaller 
towards  the  apex ;  decursively  pinnate  (de- 
atmve'pinnatus),  when  the  petiole  is  winged 
hj  the  base  of  the  leaflets,  &c 

Pinnatifid  (pinnatifidus);  a  divided  feather- 
reined  leaf,  in  which  the  lateral  segments  are 
divided  almost  down  to  the  axis  (in  pinnate 
leaves  each  division  forms  a  separate  piece). 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  form. 

Pitcher  ;  a  curious  modification  ol*  the  pe- 
tiole of  some  plants,  capable  of  holding  water, 
as  in  nepenthes  and  sarracenia, 

PseudO'Costatum;  falsely-ribbed,  when  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  become  confluent  in  a  line 
with  the  margin,  as  in  myrtaceous  plants. 

Pulvinus;  a  swelling  or  protuberance  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole  on  its  lower  surface, 
vhere  it  joins  the  stem. 

Badicid;  applied  to  leaves  when  they  spring 
direct  from  the  root. 

Radiating;  applied  to  the  ribs  when  several 
ndiate  from  the  base  of  a  netted  leaf  to  its 
circumference,  as  in  most  of  the  lobed  leaves. 
Bamastra  ;  same  as  Halhlets  or  petiolules. 
JRectinervium ;  same  as  rectivenium. 
Sectivenium ;    straight-veined,    when  the 
veins  proceed  from  near  the  base  of  the  mid- 
rib^ and  lie  nearly  parallel  with  it.     The  leaves 
ot  grasaea,  orchideous  plants,  palms,  &c.,  are 
of  this  nature. 

Beflexed;  applied  when  the  veins  of  the 
leaf  spread  at  an  angle  beyond  120  degrees. 

Seiiquie;  tie  withered  remains  of  inarticu- 
hted  leaves,  which  decay  on  the  stem. 

Beniform  (reniformi$) ;  kidney-shaped,  that 

is,  creaoent-shapc^d,  with  the  .ends  rounded,  as 

^Aaanmi  europesum^  and  various  other  plants. 

Betraflexa  ;  reflexed,  bent  backward. 

Beticulated  (reticulatus) ;     netted-veined, 

that  is,  when  the  veins  of  the  leaf  cross  in  va- 

xbus  directions,  forming  meshes  like  network. 

Beiiculum  ;  the  fibrous  sheath  at  the  base 

€f  the  leaves  of  palms. 

Bhatnboid  (rhombaideus) ;  oval,  a  little  an- 
folar  in  the  middle,  approaching  to  diamond- 
shaped,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Chenopodiumolidum, 
Bhambeu*;  a  rhomboid,  applied  to  the  out- 
B&e  of  leaves. 

I  Bibbed  (costatum);  where  three  or  more 
Imminent  ribs  proceed  from  the  base  to  the 
^x  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  plaintain. 


Bight-angled;  applied  when  the  veins  spread 
at  an  angle  between  80  and  90  degrees. 

Botund  (rotundus)  ;  roundish,  orbicular,  a 
little  inclined  to  oblong,  as  in  Lysimachia  numr 
malaria, 

Botundate(rotundatus,  mbrotundus) ;  round- 
ish, same  as  rotund. 

Boundish  (rotundus)  ;  orbicular,  inclined  to 
oblong. 

Buncinate  {runcinatus) ;  hooked  back; 
curved  in  a  direction  from  the  apex  towards 
the  base,  as  seen  in  the  leaf  of  the  dandelion. 

Sagittate  {sagittatus)  ;  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  arrow,  that  is,  gradually  enlarged  at  the 
base,  into  two  acute  straight  lobes,  as  in  the 
leaf  of  Bumex  acetoseUa. 

Scabrities  ;  a  peculiar  warty  kind  of  rough- 
ness on  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Segments ;  the  lobes  of  a  leaf  when  divided 
to  the  midrib. 

Sessile  {sessilus) ;  where  a  leaf  is  attached 
to  the  stem  without  a  petiole  or  stalk,  stalk- 
less,  as  in  ZygophyUum  sessili/olium. 

Sheathing  (vaginans) ;  when  the  petiole 
embraces  the  branch ;  this  chiefly  occurs  in 
grasses. 

Simple;  when  the  blade  of  a  leaf  is  not 
articulated  or  jointed  with  the  petiole,  but 
forms  with  it  a  continuous  body.  Tbe  term 
does  not  apply  to  the  manner  in  which  a  leaf  is 
cut  or  divided. 

Spatulate  (spatulattis);  oblong,  with  the 
lower  end  much  attenuated,  as  in  the  leaf  of 
the  conmion  daisy. 

Spreading  ;  applied  to  the  veins  of  the  leaf 
when  they  spread  at  an  angle  of  between  40 
and  60  degrees. 

Stipes ;  the  petiole,  or  stalk  of  a  frond. 

Stipels;  stipules  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
leaflets  of  some  pinnated  leaves. 

Stipules;  membranous,  leathery,  or  spiny 
appendages  of  the  stem,  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  petioles  in  many  plants ;  they  may  be  seen 
in  the  young  shoots  of  willow  trees. 

Straight-veined  (rectivenium)  ;  when  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  are  parallel,  and  arise  from 
near  the  base  of  the  midrib,  as  in  grasses. 

Struma;  a  swelling  or  protuberance,  oc- 
curring in  some  leaves  where  the  petiole  and 
blade  unite. 

Subulate  (subulaius) ;  awl-shaped,  linear, 
narrow,  tapering  to  a  very  fine  point  from 
a  broadish  base,  as  seen  in  the  common 
furze. 

TendHl;  a  peculiar  elongation  of  the 
petiole,  enabling  plants  to  lay  hold  of  and 
support  themselves  upon  objects  which  sur- 
round them. 

Tergeminate  (tergeminatus) ;   a  form   of 
leaf,   where  each  of  two  secondary  petioles 
bears  a  pair  of  leaflets,  and  the  common  petiole 
1  bears  a  third  pair  of  leaflets. 
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Temate  (tematus) ,  growing  three  together 
from  the  same  point,  as  the  leaflets  of  Meny' 
anthes  trifoliata,  and  some  clematises. 

Thallus;  the  leaf-like  expansion  of  a  lichen : 
it  is  the  union  of  stem  and  leaf  in  these  and 
some  allied  tribes  of  imperfect  plants. 

Trapeziform  (trapeziformis) ;  having  the 
form  of  a  trapezium  ;  a  figure  with  four 
straight  sides,  not  parallel,  and  of  unequal 
length,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Papulus  nigra. 

TriangtUar  (triangularis) ;  havin.^  the 
figure  of  a  triangle,  as  in  the  leaf  of  JBettda 
c^)a>. 

Vagina  ;  the  sheath  formed  by  the  convolu- 
tion of  a  flat  petiole  around  the  stem,  as  seen 
in  the  case  of  grasses. 

-  V€uetdum ;  a  term  applied  to  the  fistular 
modification  of  the  petiole  of  some  plants, 
which  is  called  a  pitcher. 

Veins;  the  ramifications  of  the  petiole  among 
the  cellular  matter  of  the  leaf. 

Veinlsss;  applied  to  leaves  which  are  with- 
out veins. 

Veinlets;  the  smaller  veins  of  the  leaf. 

Vernation;  the  manner  in  which  young 
leaves  are  arranged  in  the  leaf  buds. 

Verticillaie  (verticiHatus)  ;  whorled ;  where 
several  leaves  are  in  opposition  round  a  com- 
mon axis,  as  in  the  phjllodia  of  Acacia  verti- 
cillata. 

Vernation ;  the  manner  of  the  distribution 
of  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 

Volva;  a  wrapper ;  the  involucrum-like  base 
of  the  stipes  of  a  mushroom  :  this  is  originally 
a  bag  enveloping  the  whole  plant,  and  is  left 
at  the  foot  of  the  stipes  when  the  plant  elon- 
gates and  bursts  through  it. 

VriUe;  a  French  term  for  tendril 

Wavp  {unduUUus) ;  having  an  uneven, 
alternately  concave  and  convex  margin,  as  in 
the  leaf  of  the  holly. 

Winged  (alatus) ;  when  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  is  apparently  continued  down  the  petiole, 
so  that  the  petiole  has  a  foliaceous  margin. 
Stems  are  Bometimes  winaed  in  the  same  way. 

Whorled  (vertidUatus);  applied  when  seve- 
ral leaves  are  situated  opposite  on  the  stem,  as 
in  Aspenda  odorata. 

NOTES  ON  FLOWERS    AND  FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 

Obblisgabia  DRuiCHONnii,  Oraham 
(Drummond's  Obeliscaria).  —  AsteracesB  § 
Tubuliflorn  -  SenecionidesB.  -*-  A  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  two  feet  high,  with  many 
nearly  simple  (unbranched)  stems,  deeply  ly- 
rate-pinnatifid  leaves,  with  from  three  to 
seven  linear-oblong  lobes  ;  the  flowers  grow 
singly  at  the  top  of  the  very  long  stalks,  and 
are  large  and  strong ;  the  florets  of  the  ray 
(what  would  be  called  petals)  are  five,  with  a 


semiorbicular  limb,  and  are  bright  yellow,  the 
lower  half  stained  with  deep  brown  ;  in  the 
centre  the  fiorets  of  the  disk  are  collected  into 
an  ovate  form.  A  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1836.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August  It  is  also  known  as  Rudbeckia  JDrum- 
mondii  (Va^ton).  Culture,— HArdj ;  grows  in 
ordinary  garden  soil ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant  and  by  seeds. 

Stephanotis  flobibunda,  a.  Brogniart 
(many-flowered  Stephanotis). — Asclepiadaoes 
§  Stapelise. —  A  shrubby  climbing  plant  of 
vigorous  habit,  with  evergreen  opposite  ovate- 
elliptical,  thick,  smooth,  shining,  dark-green 
leaves,  and  umbels  of  large  white  fragrant 
flowers;  the  stalk  of  the  umbels  is  inserted 
laterally  between  the  stalks  of  the  leaves ;  the 
flowers  consist  of  a  tube  about  an  inch  long, 
swollen  at  the  base,  and  spreading  at  the  apex 
into  five  oval  segments,  pure  white,  and  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  A  native  of  Madagascar. 
Introduced  in  1835.  (?)  Flowers  in  May, 
June,  and  July.  Culture, — ^Requires  a  stove, 
and  either  a  large  pot  and  trellis,  or  to  be 
planted  against  a  pillar  ;  peat  and  loam  ;  pro> 
pagated  by  cuttings. 

BoMABEA  AGUTiFOLiA,  Herbert  (sharp- 
leaved  Bomarea).  —  Amaryllidacess  §  Alstro- 
meriese. — A  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous  plant, 
(nearly  evergreen  in  a  greenhouse)  with  twin- 
ing stems,  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long,  clothed 
with  scattered  lanceolate  leaves,  slightly  hairy 
underneath  and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
terminated  by  a  bunch  of  flowers,  each  about 
one  inch  long;  the  flowers  are  in  six  segments, 
tubular,  the  three  inner  segments  orange- 
coloured,  the  outer  ones  red.  A  native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  in 
August  and  September.  Known  also  as  AU 
stromeria  acutifolia  (Otto).  Culture,  — 
Hardy  in  a  sheltered  place,  with  slight  protec- 
tion in  winter ;  sandy  loam ;  propagates  by 
seeds  or  division  of  the  root 

Cypblla  Herberti,  Herbert  (Herbert's 
Cypella). — Iridacese. — ^A  slender  bulbous  plant, 
growing  about  two  feet  high,  with  broadly 
linear-lanceolate  plaited  leaves,  and  a  flexuo^ 
regularly  two-forked  flower-stem,  bearing 
large  showy  orange-coloured  flowers  in  a 
loose  panicle;  the  flowers  consist  of  six  divi- 
sions, the  three  outer  ones  large,  spreading, 
and  undulated,  the  inner  ones  much  smaller, 
and  forming  a  double  curve,  so  as  to  be  very 
much  recurvate  at  the  apex.  A  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Introduced  in  1 823.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  It  also  bears  the  names  of 
Tigridia  Herberti  (Herbert)  and  Mor^sa 
Herberti  (Lindley).  Culture,  — Requires  a 
frame,  or  a  dry  position  out  doors,  such  as  a 
south  aspected  border,  well  drained  ;  peat  and 
sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  seeds    or  by  off- 
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Crocus  qabgasicvs,  Herbert  (Gargarian 
Crocus). — Iridaceae. — A  small  bulbous  plant, 
of  three  or  four  inches  high,  with  small  jellow 
flowers,  which  generally  precede  the  leaves ; 
they  are  pure  jellow  without  any  streaks. 
The  species  is  botanically  near  the  Cloth-of- 
gold  crocus.  A  native  of  the  Grecian  mount 
Gargaros.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers 
in  March  and  April.  It  is  the  C.  aureus 
(Clarke).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots ;  seeds 
are  liable  to  vary.  (104) 

Spolsa  pubbsceks,  Bunge  (downy 
Spiraea).  —  Rosaceie  §  Spiraeidas. — A  small 
dedduoas  shrub,  growing  about  two  feet  high, 
and  in  habit  something  like  a  weak  8,  opuli' 
foUa,  It  is  a  greyish-looking  plant,  with 
wrinkled  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  serrated  towards 
the  point ;  they  are  covered  beneath  with 
wool,  which  bea>mes  cinnamon-coloured  as  it 
grows  old :  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and 
have  a  slight  fragrance.  They  grow  in  Uttle 
hemispherical  umbels.  A  native  of  Ghusan. 
Introduced  in  1843.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April.  Culture. — Nearly  hardy  ;  common 
soil;  cuttings  or  layers.  (1^^) 

HxNFBSTA   SCANDEKS,  Lmdley  (climbing 
Henfreya).  —  Acanthaceas  §  Echmatacanthi- 
Ruellidae.  —  A  stout  looking   and  handsome 
climbing  plant,  apparently  not  attaining  a  great 
height,  with  large,  opposite,  elliptic-pointed, 
nibcoriaceous  shining  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
laige  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  have 
a  gfunnel-shaped  tube,  and  two-lipped  limb, 
the  s^ments  of  which  are,  however,  nearly 
eqnaL      A  native  of  Sierra  Leone.     Intro- 
duced in  1 845.     Flowers  in  March  and  April. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ;  peat  and  loam; 
propagated    by   cuttings    placed  in  a    hot- 
bed. (106) 
.£cHMEA  DiscoLOB,  j5boA^(two-coloured, 
or  CrabVeye  JEchmea). — ^Bromeliaceas. — A 
beaotifnl  perennial  plant,  growing  with  a  tuft 
of  long  narrowish  leaves,  in  the  way  of  the 
pine-apple  ;  the  leaves  are  green  and  obscure- 
ly marked  with  transverse  bands  on  the  upper 
aide,  purplish  beneath.     The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  an  erect  narrow  panicle,  which  grows 
two  feet  high  ;  the  unexpanded  bods  have  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  well-known  beads, 
the  seeds  of  Abrus  precatoriuSf  commonly 
called  crabs'  eyes ;  the  panicle  and  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  coral  red,  the  calyx  being  tipped 
with  black.     Probably  a  native   of    Brazil. 
Introduced  in  1843.      Flowers  through  the 
aotumn  and  the  whole  of  the  winter  months. 
Culture. — ^Requires  a  stove  ;  sandy  loam  and 
peat  ;     propagated    from    suckers    or    off- 
shoots. (107) 
AcRiOPSis   DEK8IFL0RA,  Liudley  (dense- 
flowered  Acriopsis). — Orchidaceas  §  Yandese* 


BrassidsB. — ^A  curious  epiphytal  plant,  with 
oval  pseudo-bulbs,  and  producing  numerous 
flowered  cylindrical  racemes  of  blossoms  about 
two  inches  long :  the  flowers  are  small,  but 
delicately  marked  with  brown  upon  yellowish 
green,  with  a  rose-coloured  lip  -bordered  with 
white.  A  native  of  Borneo.  Introduced  in 
1846.  Flowers  in  March.  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  hot  stove ;.  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated 
by  dividing  the  plant.  (l^) 

CcELOGTNE  SPEOIOSA,  LindLsy  (showy 
Ccelogyne).  —  Orchidaceas  $  Epidendreas- 
Coelogynidae. — ^A  dwarf  epiphyte,  with  egg- 
shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  each  bearing  a  large 
oblong,  lance-shaped  leaf,  and  throwing  up 
the  large  solitary  flowers  from  their  base ;  the 
flowers  are  large  but  not  very  showy,  from 
their  dull  colour,  although  they  are  freely  pro- 
duced ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  tawny, 
and  the  lip  pitch-brown  tipped  with  white. 
It  is  the  Chelonantkera  specioga  (Blume).  A 
native  of  Java,  on  trees  on  Mount  Salak. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  from  October 
to  March.  Culture. — Requires  a  stove;  to 
be  fixed  on  a- block,  or  potted  in  turfy  peat ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant        (109) 

Cbocus  bortanus,  &ay(Bory  St  Vincent's 
Crocus). — Iridaceie. — ^A  small  bulbous  plant, 
growing  four  or  six  inches  high,  with  mode- 
rate sized  white  blossoms,  stained  at  the  base 
of  the  limb  with  orange  colour  ;  the  anthers 
are  milk  white,  and  the  stigma  feathery,  and 
very  deep  orange  colour  ;  the  leaves  grow  up 
with  the  flowers.  A  native  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  Cyprus,  and  various  parts  of  Greece. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  August  aiid 
September.  It  is  also  called  C  ionicus  (Her- 
bert), C  veneris  (Tappeiner),  and  C.  c€upius 
(Fischer).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
offsets.  (110) 

Spi&£A  PRUNiFOLiAf  YBT.  flore-pleno  (dou- 
ble-flowered plum-leaved  Spirasa). — Rosaceae  § 
Spineidao. — A  deciduous  shrub  growing  from 
six  to  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  long  upright 
slender  graceful  branches,  clothed  with  oval 
or  ovate-elliptic  leaves,  which  are  toothed  at 
the  edges,  and  downy  beneath,  and  bearing 
from  every  bud  along  the  branches  clusters  of 
from  three  to  six  small  white  perfectly  double 
flowers,  like  those  of  the  double  Itanunculus 
acanitifoliuSf  that  is,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  when  in  bloom  the  plants  look  as 
if  covered  with  flakes  of  snow.  A  native  of 
Corea,  or  the  north  of  China.  Introduced  in 
1846.  Flowers  in  April.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  China  and  Japan.  Culture, — 
Per^ctly  hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  layers ;  it  wiU  form  an  elegant 
shrub  for  forcing.  ( ^  ^  ^ ) 

Sabcoghilus  fusco  -  LUTEUS,  lAndUy 
(tawny  Flesh-lip). — OrchidacesB  §  Yandeae- 
Sarcauthidad. — ^An  epiphytal  plant,  with  lea- 
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thery  leaves  four  indies  long,  and  threequar- 
ters  of  an  inch  broad,  arranged  in  two  rows, 
and  bearing  its  flowers  in  elose  conical  spikes; 
the  flowers  are  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across  in  the  principal  diameter,  and  are 
bright  yellow  tipped  with  tawny  colour.  A 
native  of  Borneo.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  February  and  March.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  hot  moist  stove  ;  to  be  put  in  a 
basket  or  on  a  block  ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant  (112) 

Aquilegia  jucunda,  Fisc^ier^  Meyer,  ^c. 
(joyous  Columbine). — Hanunculacese  §  Helle- 
boreae. — A  fine  perennial  plant,  nearly  allied 
to  A.  glanduloscu  Dr.  Fischer  says  it  stands 
intermediate  between  the  true  A.  glandulosay 
and  A.  alpiruu  The  leaves  are  glaucous, 
twice-temate ;  that  is,  twice  divided  into 
three,  the  alternate  segments  being  roundish 
and  deeply  lobed  and  toothed.  It  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  and  bears  large  and  handsome  blue 
and  white  blossoms,  the  sepals  being  ovate 
and  deep  blue,  and  the  petals  are  roundish 
ovate  and  whitish,  prolonged  backwards  into 
an  incurved  spur.  A  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Siberia.  Introduced  ifi  1845.  Flowers 
from  June  to  August  Culture.  —  Hardy  ; 
suitable  for  rock  work  ;  sandy  loam  ;  seeds,  or 
dividing  the  plants.  (l^^) 

Crocus  Hadriaticus,  var.  Saundersia- 
nttf  (Saunders'  Adriatic  Crocus). — IridacesB. — 
A  small  bulbous  plant,  growing  four  or  five 
inches  high,  and  producing,  with  the  leaves, 
large  white  flowers,  the  base  of  which  is 
orange  coloured,  with  brown  streaks  on  the 
outside.  A  native  of  Albania,  near  J  an  in  a. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  the  autumn 
and  beginning  of  winter.  Culture. — Hardy ; 
common  soil;  ofllsets.  (H^) 

PiNUS  WiNCESTERiANA,  Oordou  (Marquis 
of  Winchester's  Pine). — Pinaceae  §  AbieteaB. 
— A  large  growing  evergreen  tree,  attaining 
from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  with  a  few  stout 
irr^ular  spreading  brandies,  and  triquetrous 
leaves,  thickly  set  on  the  branches  ;  the  leaves 
are  in  fives,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
long,  with  smooth  persistent  sheaths.  The 
cones  are  pendulous,  two  or  three  together, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  much  incurved, 
and  tapering  pretty  regularly  ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  clear  resin  exude  from  among  the 
scales,  particularly  on  the  upper  side  near 
their  base.  A  native  of  Mexico,  on  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Juan,  near 
Tepic.  Introduced  in  1846.  Culture. — Pro- 
bably hardy ;  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by 
seeds  or  herbaceous  grafting.  (^1^) 

COLUMNEA  AUREO-NITENS,  HooheV  (goldcu 

Columnea). — Gesneraceas  §  Gesneresa. — An 
erect,  soft- wooded,  suffruticose  plant,  every- 
where of  a  golden  hue,  from  the  copious 
golden-coloured,  silky,  shaggy   hairs,  which 


are  most  abundant  in  the  young  parts :  die 
leaves  are  opposite,  but  one  is  large — four  to 
six  inches  long ;  the  other  small — scarcely  an 
inch  long — ovate-oblong,  and  deeply  saw- 
edged  ;  the  flowers  are  axillary  and  fascicled, 
tubular,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slightly 
curved,  yellow,  clothed  with  orange  hairs.  A 
native  of  Columbia.  Introduc^  in  1846. 
Flowers  sometimes  in  autumn,  sometimes  in 
spring.  CuUute. — Requires  a  stove;  turfy 
loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by 
planting  the  leaves.  (^^6) 

Anorjbcdm  fun  ale,  lAndley  (cord-like 
Angrascum). — ^Orchidaceae  §  Vandeas-Sarcan- 
thidae. — A  curious  epiphytal  plant  without 
leaves,  the  short  stem  throwing  out  in  all 
directions  long,  flexuous,  cylindrical,  greenish, 
fleshy  roots,  which  are  about  as  thick  as 
goosequills ;  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
a  few  large  highly  fragrant  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  short  stalks,  each  bearing  one  or 
two  flowers,  with  pale  green,  oblong*lanceo- 
late,  reflexed  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  large 
white  lip.  It  has  also  been  called  E/dden^ 
drum funale  {Swartz)j  tind  CEceodadesJfunalu 
(Lindley).  A  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
the  winter  months.  6^tf//«re.-*-Requires  a 
stove  ;  should  be  attached  to  a  block  of  wood  ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.        (117) 

Crocus  vallicola,  Herbert  (vale  Crocus). 
— IridacesB. — A  small  bulbous  plant,  growing 
four  or  flve  inches  high,  with  large  whitish  or 
cream-coloured  flowers,  the  segments  of  which 
are  narrow  and  sharp  pointed ;  they  appear 
without  the  leaves.  A  native  of  the  hollow 
elevated  valleys  near  the  summit  of  the  Alps 
of  Trebizond.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers 
in  September  and  October.  Culture. — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  offsets.  ( ^  1^) 

Akebia  quinata,  Decaisne  (five-leaved 
Akebia). — ^Lardizabalacese. — A  slender  twin- 
ing evergreen  shrub,  furflished  with  deep 
green  digitate  leaves,  liaving  obovate  or  emar- 
ginate  leaflets;  the  flowers  grow  in  racemei>, 
and  are  of  a  pinkish  colour,  each  having  three 
ovate  sepals,  and  being  without  petals ;  they 
have  an  agreeable  odoUr,  which,  however,  par- 
takes a  little  of  the  berberry  smell ;  the  flowers 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  female  ones  being  the 
largest.  A  native  of  Chusan,  where  it  is  found 
in  the  hedges.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers 
in  March  and  April.  Culture. — Probably 
nearly  hardy;  loam  and  peat;  cuttings  or 
layers.  (1 19) 

EcHiKOGACTUS  WiLLiAMSii,  Lemaire  (Mr. 
Williams'  Echinocactus). — Cactacese  $  £k:hino- 
cactida3. — A  small  dwarf  Cactus,  often  grow- 
ing in  a  tufted  manner,  and  sometimes  prolife- 
rous. The  individual  oflshoots  or  plants  are 
turbinate,  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  about 
half  as  much  in  diameter ;   the  lower  part  is 
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terete,  ashy  brown,  scarred  with  dose  trans- 
verse lines ;  the  summit  is  broadly  convex, 
with  a  deep  depression  in  the  centre,  glaucous, 
divided  into  six  or  eight  ridges,  which  are 
more  or  less  divided  transversely  into  rounded 
unarmed  tubercles,  each  having  a  smaU  tuft  of 
erect  hairs,  bat  no  aculei  or  prickles.  The 
flowers  are  small,  of  a  light  pink  colour,  grow- 
ing from  near  the  centre  of  the  crown.  A 
native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers 
in  the  summer  months.  Culture. — Requires 
a  greenhouse ;  well-drained  sandy  loam ;  kept 
moderately  dry  in  winter ;  propagated  by 
seeds*  or  by  planting  the  offshoots.  (1^0) 

TiGsiDiA  CONCHIFLOR4,  var.  Wotkinsofii 
(Watkinson's  shell  Tiger-flower). — Iridaceae. 
— A  bulbous-rooted  plant,  growing  up  a  foot 
and  upwards  in  height,  with  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  large  very  showy  blossoms,  of  a 
rich  orange  colour ;  the  three  outer  segments 
of  the  flowers  are  orange-yellow,  the  inner 
s^ments  deeply  spotted  with  red  and  brown ; 
they  last  but  part  of  one  day,  but  produce  a 
good  succession.  A  garden  hybrid,  raised 
about  1836.  Flowers  in  July  and  August. 
OuUure. — Half  hardy ;  light  rich  sandy  soil, 
and  a  warm  situation  j  propagated  by  ofisets, 
and  by  seeds.  (1^0 

Dbndbobium  chrtsotoxum,  ZtW^gy  (gold- 
fringed  Dendrobe). — OrchidacesB  §  Malaxeae- 
Dendrobidse. — A  beautiful  epiphytal  plant, 
w^ith  narrow  club-shaped  pseudo- bulbs,  bear- 
ing from  two  to  four  oblong  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  loose  gracefully  drooping  lateral  racemes 
of  de«p  golden  yellow  blossoms;  the  sepals 
are  oblong  and  obtuse,  the  petals  of  the  same 
form  but  larger,  and  both  a  clear  pale  yellow  ; 
the  lip  is  orange-yellow,  most  delicately  and 
curiously  broken  up  into  innumerable  minute 
fringed  teeth.  A  native  of  India.  Introduced 
in  1845.  Flowers  in  March.  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant.  (^^^) 

Odoittoglossum  Waknbki,  var.  purpura- 
turn  (purple  var.  of  Mr.  Warner's  Tooth- 
tongue). — A  small  epiphytal  plant,  with  ovate 
pseudo-buH>3;  bearing  linear-lanceolate  leaves 
at  top,  and  throwing  out  from  their  base  short 
racemes  of  from  Ave  to  eight  pretty  blossoms ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  striped  with  purple 
on  a  white  ground,  the  lip  large,  dear  yellow, 
three  lobed^  the  centre  lobe  being  divided, 
thns  forming  Jour  segments.  A  native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  1844.  Flowers  in 
January.  Culture, — ^Requires  a  cool  stove  or 
greenhouse ;  turfy  peat ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant.  (123) 

CROcrs  CANCELLATus,  var,  margaritaceus 
(latticed  Crocus, variety). — Iridacese. — A  small 
bulbous  plant  of  four  or  five  inches  high,  with 
medium-sized  white  flowers,  marked  at  the  I 


base  with  yellow  and  brown,  and  having  a 
blueish  tint  inside;  it  is  a  handsome  cup- 
shaped  flower,  growing  up  just  before  the 
leaves.  A  native  of  Mount  Delphi,  in  Negro- 
pont,  and  Mount  Taurus,  varying  in  colour. 
Introduced  in  1843  (?)  Flowers  in  Octoberv 
OuUure, — Hardy ;  common  soil ;  offsets.  (124) 

Eriopsis  biloba,  Lindley  (two-lobed  Eri- 
opsis). — Orchidaceae  §  Yandese-Maxiilaridse. 
— This  is  a  handsome  species,  producing  large 
plaited  leaves,  two  or  three  together  upon  the 
summit  of  an  oblong  fleshy  stem,  from  the 
base  of  which  it  throws  up  a  long  spike  of  gay 
orange-coloured  blossoms ;  they  are  not  very 
large,  and  are  compactly  formed,  deep  yellow, 
edged  or  tipped  with  deeper  orange ;  the 
column  is  green.  The  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  some  west- 
ern species.  Flowers  in  September.  Culture, 
— Requires  a  stove;  to  be  potted  in  turfy 
peat ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant.  (125) 

EcHiNOCACTUS  ViSNAGA,  Hooker  (the  Vis- 
naga). — Cactace»  §  EchinocactidsB. — This  is  a 
most  remarkable  plant.  To  the  characters  of 
the  melon-shaped  cacti,  in  it  an  enormous  size 
is  superadded.  A  specimen  in  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Kew  forms  a  solid  mass  of 
fleshy  vegetable  matter,  measuring  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and 
having  a  circumference  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground  of  upwards  of  ten  feet :  the  number  of 
the  deep  perpendicular  angles  or  ribs  into 
which  its  surface  is  divided  is  forty-four ;  the 
form  of  the  plant  is  oblong-subcylindrical ;  at 
the  top  is  a  cushion-like  tuft  of  down;  the 
ribs  are  strongly  .armed  with  tufts  of  spines, 
which  in  America  are  used  as  toothpicks.  A 
native  of  rocky  places  in  the  mountains  of 
San  Luis  Potosi.  Introduced  in  1845.  CuU 
ture, — Requires  a  greenhouse ;  sandy  loam 
and  brick  rubbish,  well  drained ;  propagated 
by  seeds  or  offshoots.  (^^^) 

Stafelia  CuRTisn,  Moemer  (Curtis's  Sta- 
pelia). — Asclepiadacese  §  Stapeliae. — ^A  tufted- 
growing  succulent  under-shrub,  with  four* 
cornered  articulated  green  branches,  with 
small  spreading  teeth  on  the  angles :  the 
flowers,  which  are  fetid,  are  produced  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  branches,  and  are 
divided  into  five  cordate  sharp-pointed  seg- 
ments, with  a  raised  ring  in  the  centre ;  the 
flowers  are  wrinkled  on  the  inside,  of  a  bright 
yellow  ground  colour,  spotted  with  small 
blotches  of  reddish  brown.  A  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Goad  Hope.  Introduced  in  1787. 
Flowers  in  September.  Also  known  as  Orbea 
Curtisii  (Haworth).  Culture, — Requires  a 
greenhouse ;  loam,  sand,  and  brick  rubbish ; 
little  water  in  winter;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. (127) 
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GLENNT    ON    THE    TULIP, 

ITS  CCLTUKE  AND  PSOPERTIES. 


AccOBDtNG  to  our  notions,  there  is  not  s  more 
■triking  object  in  a  well-kept  garden  than  a 
choice  collection  of  tulips,  properly  planted 
and  protected.  This  flower,  although  by  no 
means  striking  in  the  borders,  and  telling 
merely  as  a  gaudy  and  hardy  addition  to  the 
flowers  of  spring,  is,  when  in  collection,  pro- 
perly arranged,  and  growing  under  canvass, 
a  very  noble  and  imposing  addition  to  any 
garden  establishment.  That  the  tutip  ia  so 
hardy  as  to  grow  in  any  soil  and  situation,  and 
through  any  kind  of  weather,  is  not  to  be 
denied  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  same 
variety  e)( posed  to  hardships,  and  properly  cul- 
livot«d,  is  so  great  as  to  repny  the  most  care- 
ful management,  and  will  reward  the  cultivator 
for  all  the  care  he  con  be-3tow.  The  Dutch, 
for  many  years,  surpassed  us  in  tbe  growth  of 
this  our  favourite  ornament  of  the  parterre- 
The  length  of  time  which  it  takes  to  produce 
a  blooming  tulip  from  seed,  even  under  tlie 
most  favourable  circumstances,  for  many  years 
deterred  the  English  growers  from  tnkingany 
pains  to  produce  new  varieties  ;  and  our 
neighbours  having  more  industry,  and,  more- 
over, a  soil  and  situation  that  were  naturally 
adapted  for  their  culture,  took  and  kept  the 
lead  for  many  years. 


We  are  not  going,  here,  to  give  a  long 
history  of  the  tulip  mania,  and  the  enormous 
prices  which  particular  varieties  have  been 
known  to  bring  (and  which  was  r^ardleas 
altogether  of  the  quality  of  the  flower),  because 
it  does  not  aSbrd  the  least  instruction.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  tulips  were  bought  and 
sold,  like  shares  and  stock,  "  per  time ;"  and 
if  a  man  had  engaged  to  deliver,  at  the  proper 
period,  tulips  which  be  found,  to  his  cost 
perhaps,  had  all  been  bought  up,  he  was 
obliged  to  offer  enough  to  tempt  somebody  to 
part  from  them,  or  to  make  his  buyer  make  up 
the  account.  The  value  of  the  tulip  had, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  make  up  the  amount.  Thus 
a  man  possesses  himself  of  all  he  can  buy  of 
some  flower  not  at  all  plentiful,  and,  having 
done  this,  he  offers  publicly  to  buy  more  j 
others,  who  want  to  gamble,  and  calculate  that 
tliey  can  get  plenty,  agree  to  sell  and  deliver 
n  certain  number  at  the  taking  up.  This  is 
carried  on  till  the  buyer  has  got  people  engaged 
to  deliver  more  than  there  are  in  existence, 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  price  must  go  up 
until  the  buyer  ia  satisfied.  If  he  knows  they 
are  not  to  bo  got,  be  niay  become  arbiter  of 
the  price  at  which  he  will  settle,  and  they  are 
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all  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  terms.  But  in 
England  we  have  had  tolerable  prices  given 
for  tulips,  for  their  scarcity  and  quality  com- 
bined. 100^  and  1202.  are  prices  that  have 
been  paid  within  our  own  time  ;  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  surpassed  the 
Dutch  in  the  qmdity  of  many  new  varieties. 

The  selection  of  a  bed  of  tulips  is  a  task  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty  ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
this  arises  from  fashion.  There  are  certain 
old  flowers  thought  nothing  of  because  they 
are  old,  but  they  are  essential  in  a  good  bed. 
There  are  certain  other  flowers  run  after 
because  they  are  more  scarce  and  more  dear, 
but  are  by  no  means  so  good.  The  young 
beginner  is  too  often  sacrificed  in  his  first 
purchases  ;  this  is  too  bad,  because  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  young  cultivator  should  be 
served  worse  than  an  old  one.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  flowers  cheap,  or  cheap  flowers 
good,  and  he  should  at  least  have  these.  No- 
body should  try  to  get  an  extensive  collection 
at  first ;  it  is  better  to  form  the  bed  of  thirty- 
six  sorts,  and  have  plenty  of  each,  tHan  to  ex- 
tend the  number  of  varieties  for  mere  exten- 
sion's sake.  It  is  very  well  to  exchange  some 
for  better  after  these  have  been  grown  some 
time ;  but  a  bed  formed  of  about  thirty-six 
kinds,  all  clean  and  fine,  would  be  much  more 
striking  than  some  that  are  costly  beyond 
description,  because  in  tulips,  as  in  anything 
elsei,  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  scarcity  or 
plentifulness,  far  more  than  by  the  quality. 
Poljpfaemus,  which,  when  bloomed  wellC  i^  the 
fi.rst  bizarre  in  the  world,  is  cheap  because  it 
bas  propagated  rapidly,  and  there  are  such 
great  quantities  about.  The  properties  of  the 
tulip  were  never  defined,  so  as  to  be  under- 
atood,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Society,  and  the  publication  of  the 
properties  caused  a  vast  alteration  in  the 
prices  of  some  which  had  till  then  been  in  high 
r^ard.  These  properties  are  now  well  under- 
stood, and  any  striking  fault  so  lowers  the 
value,  that  what  would  have  been  esteemed  a 
few  years  ago,  would  now  be  thrown  away, 
or  at  least  would  bring  but  a  low  price,  how- 
ever new  or  scarce  it  might  be.  To  all  young 
b^inners  we  would,  therefore,  say,  buy  cheap 
but  clean  flowers,  and  rather  have  twenty  of 
a  sort  that  is  clean,  than  seek  to  diversify  the 
collection  by  any  that  are  dirty  or  foul.  In 
this  paper  we  propose  to  give  such  instruction 
to  the  young  amateur  as  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  show  the  first  year,  as  fine  as  a  more 
experienced  grower  ;  and  that  will  encourage 
him  to  persevere. 

SOIL   AND   SITUATION. 

There  is  no  soil  so  good  for  a  bed  of  tulips 
as  the  top  spit  of  a  loamy  pasture,  with  the 
torf  rotted  in  it.    Let  the  spit  be  taken  ofi* 


about  six  inches  thick,  and  be  laid  in  a  heap 
to  rot.  A  year  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
rotting,  but  so  important  is  it  that  it  should  be 
freed  from  all  sorts  of  vermin,  that  at  the  end 
of  six  months  the  heap  ought  to  be  cliopped 
through,  and  the  soil  examined  and  thrown 
into  another  heap,  and  every  living  thing  be 
taken  out  of  it ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
peated turnings.  If  time  will  permit  to  lay 
it  by  two  seasons  instead  of  one,  the  heap  need 
not  be  disturbed  the  first  year  at  all,  but  the 
more  it  is  chopped  about  the  second  year  the 
better.  Grubs  and  wire-worms,  which  are 
the  enemies  of  flowers  and .  vegetables  alike, 
are  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  turves ;  and 
the  rotting  of  the  turf  in  the  loam  is,  never- 
theless, the  best  kind  of  manure  or  dressing 
for  the  tulip.  But  if  this  kind  of  soil  cannot 
be  had,  and  the  loam  can  only  be  got  pure, 
without  any  dressing  at  all,  the  best  help  to 
it  is  leaf  mould ;  that  is,  leaves  rotted  into 
mould,  about  one-fourth  part  of  which  should 
be  added.  The  loam  should  be  what  is  com- 
monly called  hazel  loom,  that  is,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  the  quality,  as  to  adhesiveness, 
such  as  will  enable  you  to  stir  and  bruise  it 
easily  ;  for  when  the  loam  is  too  adhesive,  it 
is  very  inconvenient,  because  the  rain  runs  it 
together,  and  when  you  attempt  to  stir  the 
surface,  it  comes  up  in  lumps  which  are  not 
easily  crumbled.  Thus  there  is  a  great  loss 
of  time,  and  considerable  danger  ofdamaging 
the  bulbs.  Nevertheless,  a  tulip  will  grow 
moderately  well  in  any  kitchen  garden  soil, 
and  if  you  cannot  get  what  you  want,  be  not 
afraid  to  use  what  you  can.  The  situation 
should  be  protected  against  wind,  if  possible, 
as  it  saves  much  trouble,  and  prevents  the 
necessity  of  covering  them  up  close  when 
wind  prevails  much  ;  the  bed  is  to  be  placed 
north  and  south  or  thereabouts,  where  it  can 
be  made  to  fall  in  with  the  garden  plan  ;  but, 
of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  form  it  contrary 
to  the  length  or  the  width  of  the  ground.  It 
should  either  be  down  or  across  the  garden, 
whichever  ranges  best  with  the  north  and 
south,  but  we  do  not  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  this  as  some  do. 

FORMATION   OF   THE   BKD. 

The  space  for  the  bed  should  have  three 
feet  of  properly  prepared  compost.  If  the 
eround  be  low  it  is  better  to  have  two  feet 
dug  out,  and  one  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  if  dry,  two  feet  six  or  eight  inches 
should  be  dug  out,  and  five  or  six  inches  be 
above.  The  hole  should  be  dug  four  feet 
wide,  and  if  the  garden  be  not  well  drained 
it  ought  to  be,  for  nothing  can  do  well  long 
together  if  the  ground  be  naturally  wet  On 
the  bottom  may  be  put  good  rotten  cow -dung 
rotted  into  mould,  full  two  inches  thick ;  on 
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this  put  the  soil  you  intend  growing  them  in, 
to  the  full  height  you  mean  it  to  be,  and  let  it 
settle  down.  When  you  plant,  you  will  find 
the  compost  settled  down  full  three  inches, 
and  this  quantity  has  to  be  supplied  after  the 
bulbs  are  put  in.  Some  persons,  for  neatness' 
sake,  have  a  framework  of  wood  to  form  the 
bed.  In  this  case  inch-and-quarter  boards 
ought  to  be  used,  stakes  being  driven  down 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  space,  so  as  to  fasten 
the  boards  exactly  to  the  dimensions  intended 
for  the  bed,  which  should  be  four  feet  wide, 
and  the  length  intended  according  to  the 
number  of  rows.  Fifty  rows  make  a  hand- 
some bed  twenty-five  feet  long  ;  but  they  may 
be  extended  to  any  length.  Amateurs  have 
the  fastened  board  three  inches  lower  than  the 
bed  is  intended  to  be  finished  off,  and  then 
have  a  three-inch  board  to  go  on,  and  fasten 
with  pins  and  staples.  The  object  of  this 
will  be  seen  in  the  directions  for  planting. 

ARRANGING   THB    BED. 

The  proper  way  of  arranging  the  varieties 
is  to  have  the  fiowers  opposite  to  each  other, 
of  the  same  sort  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
outside  ones  alike :  the  two  next  to  the  out- 
side  should  be  alike,  and  those  on  each  side 
the  middle  one  should  be  of  the  same  sort. 
Every  row  ought  to  be  so,  and  by  changing 
the  middle  fiower,  all  the  rows  will  be  different 
Tulips,  as  IS  known  to  growers,  consist  of 
Roses,  Byblomens,  and  Bizarres ;  and  the 
arrangement  of  these  must  be  such  as  to  place 
all  the  tallest  in  the  centre,  the  next  in  height 
on  each  side  the  centre,  shorter  ones  on  each 
side  these,  and  the  shortest  outside.  The 
bulbs  are  planted  in  rows  six  inches  apart, 
seven  in  the  rows  across  the  bed,  und  any 
number  you  please  along  them.  Suppose  the 
bed  to  be  fifteen  feet  long,  it  will  hold  thirty 
in  length ;  or  if  twenty-five  feet  long  it  will 
hold  Mty  in  length.  Taking  the  former, 
which  every  beginner  could  now  compass 
very  well,  there  would  be  required  thirty  middle 
row  flowers — sixty  of  the  first  row,  sixty  of 
the  second  row,  and  sixty  of  the  third  row  ; 
because,  as  regards  the  height  of  the  ilowers, 
there  are  two  outside  rows  called  first  rows, 
two  of  similar  height  next  to  them,  and  called 
second  rows,  and  two  of  equal  height  next  to 
the  middle  row,  called  third  rows ;  thus  :— 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
8 


4 
4 


3 
3 


2 
2 


1 
1 


this  would  be  the  case  to  any  length  of  the 
bed,  if  there  were  a  hundred  rows,  the  middle 
row  being  called  indiscriminately  fourth  row, 
or  middle  row,  or  centre  row.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  keep  to  the  heights  only,  but 
there  were  persons,  who,  besides  attending  to 
that  particular,  also  took  pains  to  prevent  two 


roses,  or  two  byblomens,  or  two  bizarres,  from 
coming  together  in  the  same  row  ;  and  the 
old  school  of  florists  did  this  by  b<  ginning 
from  one  end  of  the  bed  with  the  rose,  byblo- 
men,  bizarre  ;  rose,  byblomen,  bizarre,  and 
so  on,  by  which,  there  being  seven  in  a  row, 
they  all  ran  alternately  thus  : — 

Rose  Byb.  Biz.  Rose  Byb.  Biz.  Boee 
Byb.  Biz.  Rose  Byb.  Biz.  Rose  Byb. 
Biz.     Rose    Byb.    Biz.     Roee    Byb.   Biz. 

and  so  on;  by  which  arrangement,  there  was 
certainly  no  two  of  a  class  came  tc^ether  in 
the  same  row,  but  the  classes  were  not  uniform 
in  the  bed.  With  some  difficulty  they  were 
got  out  of  their  old  prejudices  sufficiently  to 
make  the  arrangement  uniform,  and  put  the  same 
classes  on  each  side  the  middle  row  thus  : — 

Rose  Byb.  Biz.  Rose  Biz.  Byb.  Rose 
Byb.  Biz.  Rose  Byb.  Roee  Biz.  Byb. 
Biz.     Hose    Byb.    Biz.     Byb.    Rose  Biz. 

Here  we  have  the  same  class  flowers  at  each 
side  of  the  centre,  and  it  greatly  diversified  the 
bed,  and  preserved  a  good  deal  of  uniformity 
and  brilliancy ;  but  it  was  capable  of  still 
greater  improvement.  It  was  seen  that  flowers 
of  the  same  class  might  be  dark  and  lights 
bright  and  dull,  large  and  small,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  have  them  really  uniform,  was  to 
have  the  same  identical  varieties  on  each  side 
of  the  centre,  thus  : — 

p-__     Reine     Poly-      Rose      Poly-     Reine     -q,,^ 

^       de        phe-     Claudi-     phe-        de       ^^ 

Shcba     mus        ana        mus     Sh^ba     ^^ 

Here  there  was  the  same  heights  and  colours, 
the  same  sizes,  the  same  everything  to  make 
uniformity  and  continuity  ;  this,  through  the 
bed,  would  secure  an  effect  which  could  be  pro- 
duced no  other  way.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  young  bulbs,  although  large  enough 
to  bloom,  do  not  grow  so  tall  as  full-grown 
ones,  so  that  flowers  of  any  sort  may  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  two  rows.  Thus  some 
are  third  and  fourth  row,  others  first  and 
second  row,  which  means  that  if  small  they 
will  not  come  to  their  full  height  Holme's 
King,  Ambassador,  Siam,  Violet  Alexander, 
Louis  XVI.  are  third  and  fourth-row  flowers, 
because  the  full-grown  ones  will  grow  taU 
enough  for  the  centre,  and  moderate  sized 
ones  will  be  but  in  the  third  row. 

PLANTING. 

The  bed  being  four  feet  wide,  it  allows  of 
six  inches'  distance  between  the  flowers,  and 
six  inches  from  the  outside  row  to  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  If  there  be  no  boarded  edge,  the 
earth  must  be  levelled  and  brought  to  exactly 
three  inches  lower  than  it  is  intended  to  be 
when  planted.  If,  however,  there  has  been 
a  boarded  edge,  with  three  inches  of  the  board 
to  take  off  and  put  on  as  may  be  wanted,  the 
three -inch  piece  must  be  taken  off,  and  the 
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soil  levelled  to  the  edge  of  the  hoarded  horder. 
In  hoth  cases  strike  a  tight  line  down  the 
centre  of  the  hed,  and  make  a  slight  drill  or 
mark.     Then  remove  the  line  six  inches  on 
one  side  of  the  mark,  and  make  another  mark ; 
then  do  the  same  six  inches  from  the  last,  and 
again  six  inches  from  this  ;  you  will  then  have 
four  drills,  which  complete  one   side  of  the 
centre  ;  do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  «even  rows  will  be  marked.    Get  a  straight 
piece  of  wood,  and   hj  the  help  of  another 
person  begin  by  measuring  six  inches  from  the 
end  as  a  guide  for  each,  and  press  the  wood 
gently  into  the  soil  at  the  exact  distance,  and 
by  removing  each  end  six  inches,  and  pressing 
it  into  the  soil  only  just  enough  to  make  a 
mark,  you  will  complete  the  marking  of  the 
bed.     It,  however,  saves  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  trouble,  if^  when  the  wooden  edging  is 
made,  the  place  for  the  rows  be  notched  or 
painted  on  the  edge  of  the  boarding  ;   the 
lines  are  then  sure  to  be  right,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  quicker  as  well  as  more  accurate.  The 
marks  being  made,  the  tulips — which  should 
be  arranged  in  boxes,  whose  partitions  repre- 
aent  the  places  where  the  bulbs  are  to  go — are 
to  be  planted.     These  boxes  have  seven  par- 
titions the  narrowest  way,  and  an  indefinite 
number  the  longest  way,  because  it  matters 
not  how  many  of  such  boxes  or  drawers  are 
used.     The  convenient  size  is  about  ten  in 
length,  as  larger  than  that  is  inconvenient ; 
three  of  these  would  do  for  a  bed  of  thirty 
rows,  and  they  should  be  numbered  in  front 
from    1    to  30 ;    and   each   of  the  numbers 
represents  seven  to  cross  the  bed.     In   the 
book  there  must  be  a  corresponding  record, 
something  like  the  following  : — 


FIB8TB0W. 

Ko.  1.  Ceres  blanche. 

Rose 

2.  Rubens, 

Byblomen 

3.  Polyphemus, 

Bizarre 

4.  Comte  di  Verginnea, 

Rose 

5.  Polyphemus, 

Bizarre 

6.  Rubens, 

Byblomen 

7.  Ceres  blanche, 

Biose. 

SBOONB  BOW. 

No.  1.  Bien&it,  ^    Byblomen 

2.  Strong^s  King,  Bizarre 

3.  Rosablanca,  Rose 

4.  Ambassador  d*HoUande,  Byblomen 

5.  Rosablanca,  Rose 

6.  Strong's  King,  Bizarre 

7.  Bienfiut,  Byblomen. 

THniD  sow. 
Ko.  1.  Globe, 

2.  Madame  Yestris, 

3.  Siam, 

4.  Duke  of  Clarence, 

5.  Siam, 

6.  Madame  Yestris 

7.  Globe, 


Bizarre 

Ro»e 

Byblomen 

Bizarre 

Byblomen 

ISLoae 

Bizarre. 


In  this  way  would  be  recorded  the  contents  of 
all  the  rows  up  to  thirty,  or  any  larger  num- 


ber :   it  is  only  necessary  to    increase    the 
number  of  boxes  or  drawers.     The  bed  being 
ready,  and  marked  for  the  bulbs,  the  planter 
and  assistant  should  be  one  on  each  side  the 
bed.     The  principal  should  have  the  boxes  on 
his  side,  and  having  planted,  or  rather  placed 
(for  the  bulb  is  only  to  be  gently  pressed  into  the 
soil  where  the  lines  cross  each  other)  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  himself,  he  should 
hand  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  to  his  assist- 
ant ;  and  so  they  go  down  the  bed  to  the  last 
row.  If  the  bed  be  boarded,  put  on  the  three- 
inch  top  all  round,  and  fill  up  with  the  com- 
post, even  with  the  top  of  the  additional  board, 
which  forms  the  best  guide :  if  the  soil  is  put 
on  a  little  round,  it  is  none  the  worse  for  it,  as 
it  shoots  the  water  to  the  sides  in  a  heavy  fall 
of  wet ;  and  while  the  side  bulbs  are  by  the 
slight  rise  left  about  three  inches  below  the 
surface,  the  stronger  ones  towards  the  centre 
are  somewhat  deeper,  which  is  none  the  worse 
for  these.  If  there  is  no  boarding,  and  no  three- 
inch  border  to  guide,  place  a  few  pegs  here 
and  there,  just  three  inches  above  the  surface 
on  the  side,  and  four  inches  above  the  surface 
in  the  middle,  as  guides  in  putting  on  the  soil. 
The  best  way  is  to  sift  it  on  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  but  it  may  be  done  with  a  spade,  care 
being  taken  that  the  bulbs  are  not  disturbed 
by  the  process.     It  has  been  the  practice  of 
some,  and  we  have  frequently  done  it  our- 
selves, to  put  a  cone  of  silver  sand  over  every 
bulb.  It  is  of  no  use  except  at  taking  up  time, 
when  it  is  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  spot  where 
a  bulb  ought  to  be  found,  which  in  cases  where 
they  may  partly  fail,  and  only  leave  an  ofiset, 
may  be  of  use  ;  but  as  careful  persons  will 
take  up  their   bulbs   before  the   stems  have 
rotted  down,  or  at  least  shrivelled  more  than 
half  way  down,  it  is  only  good  for  a  mark. 
The  tulip  is  no  better  in  sand  than  in  any 
other  clean  compost.      When  the  surface  is 
adjusted,  and    the    bulbs    are  covered  three 
inches,  and  the  middle  ones  to  four  inches,  the 
bed  may  be  left 

MANAGEMENT  AFTERWARDS   TILL   BLOOM, 

The  tulip  i#  so  hardy,  that  many  persons 
leave  the  bed  without  any  kind  of  protection 
till  the  plants  are  up  ;  but  in  severe  frosts, 
although  the  plant  may  not  suffer,  the  embryo 
flower  may,  and  often  does  :  the  efiects  are 
blights,  split  petals,  deeply  notched  edges,  dis- 
coloration s,  and  occasionally  damage  to  tlie 
bulb  itself.  Some  varieties  are  very  suscep- 
tible of  damage,  though  not  easily  killed.  To 
make  sure  of  a  fine  bloom,  frost  ought  not  to 
reach  the  bulb  ;  and  the  more  the  growth  is 
advanced,  the  more  mischievous  does  the  effect 
prove.  If  we  therefore  desired  to  be  free  from 
the  chance  of  a  bad  bloom,  we  should  exclude 
the  frost  from  the  mon'?nt  of  plantincr,  by 
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oovering  the  bed  with  fern,  or  loose  litter  of 
any  kind,  whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  frost ; 
but  beware  of  protecting  from  frost  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  omitting  it  whenthej  are  forward. 
When  the  plants  are  above  ground,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  should  be  stirred  all  over,  all  the 
lumps  bruised,  and  the  earth  laid  close  round 
the  stems  ;  and  if  there  has  been  no  covering 
previously,  it  should  be  carefully  applied  now. 
The  ordinary  practice  is  to  cover  the  bed  over 
with  bent  hoops  or  irons  made  on  purpose, 
and  cloths  or  mats  thrown  over  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  will  be 
found  generally  effective  ;  when  the  hoops  or 
irons  are  placed  across  the  bed,  long  slips  of 
wood  should  be  lashed  along  the  top  or  roof 
portion,  and  a  coarse  net  should  be  stretched 
all  over  it,  and  fastened  down  all  round.  It 
keeps  the  cats  off*,  and  prevents  birds  from  dis- 
turbing the  surface ;  and,  besides  this,  it 
enables  us  to  throw  the  mats  or  cloths  over 
without  falling  into  hollows  which  would  hold 
the  wet,  or  make  it  run  through  in  parts,  and 
drip  on  the  plants.  These  measures  are  also 
necessary  to  prevent  hail  and  violent  rains 
from  doing  injury  to  the  brittle  leaves.  Veiy 
mild  showers  do  good  instead  of  harm  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  give  too  much  air,  therefore, 
the  bed  ought  not  to  be  covered  an  hour  un- 
necessarily, while  it  is  equally  important  to 
cover  against  frost,  hail,  or  heavy  showers. 
This  treatment  applies  up  to  the  very  period 
of  blooming. 

THE    STAGE   AND   TOP   CLOTH. 

When  the  bloom  buds  have  grown  up  a  few 
inches,  and  the  striped  colours  are  indicated,  if 
there  be  a  proper  stage  erected,  the  top  cloth 
should  be  put  on.  This  should  roll  up  and 
down  the  roof  on  both  sides,  and  be  contrived 
so  that  the  two  lines  are  both  at  one  end,  and 
that  the  nearest  to  the  entrance  to  the  garden, 
or  the  part  in  which  there  is  most  likely  to  be 
some  one  in  attendance,  or  at  work.  Very 
sudden  hailstorms  prevail  at  this  season, 
and  the  smallest  hailstorm  that  touches  the 
bud,  will  cause  a  mark  or  blight  on  the  spot  it 
strikes  ;  on  the  least  appearance  of  a  coming 
squall,  therefore,  the  cloths  should  be  let  down, 
till  It  is  passed  over ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  bed  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  uncovered.  When  the  side  cloths  are 
placed,  the  hoops  and  net  work  should  be  re- 
moved altogether  ;  and  when  the  colours  are 
showing  strong,  the  sun  should  be  kept  off*,  not 
by  lowering  the  cloths  of  the  roof  altogether, 
but  by  carefully  lowering  every  hour  just  so 
much  of  the  cloth  on  the  sunny  side,  as  will 
shade  the  bed,  and  no  more.  It  will  be  found 
that,  by  constant  watching,  not  more  than  one 
half  the  bed  need  be  covered  at  all  at  one  time, 
and  the  object  of  covering  as  little  as  possible 


is,  to  prevent  the  stems  from  being  drawn  tip 
weakly;  The  growers  of  the  present  day  are 
so  anxious  to  prevent  the  drawing  of  the  plants, 
that  they  rarely  cover  enough  in  the  early 
part  of  the  growth,  and  the  result  is,  that 
perfect  blooms  fit  for  exhibition  are  scarce, 
even  in  the  best  beds.  The  older  growers  used 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  a  cord  stretched  down  each 
row  to  support  them,  as  they  frequently  could 
not  support  themselves.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  to  cover  from  bad  weather  without 
drawing  them,  if  sufficient  care  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  covered  unnecessarily.  Where 
there  is  no  proper  house  and  oovering,  the 
hoops  or  irons,  nets,  and  covering  that  did  for 
the  early  protection,  must  be  continued  for  the 
late  covering,  for  the  bloom  is  soon  gone,  unless 
protected  from  the  sun,  rain,  and  wind. 

TREATMENT   AFTER  BLOOM. 

The  covering  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  bloom  declines,  and  the  bed  must  have  all 
the  sun  and  air  until  the  leaves  and  stems  die 
down ;  but  as  weeds  will  rapidly  grow,  they 
must  be  kept  under  by  hand  pulling  while 
they  are  young ;  the  roots  of  weeds  do  great 
mischief  to  the  bulbs,  and  therefore  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  a-head. 

TAKING   UP   OP   THE   BULBS. 

In  taking  up  the  bulbs,  the  boxes  from  which 
they  were  planted  must  be  placed  as  they  were 
at  planting  time;  and  by  rights  two  persons 
should  be  engaged  in  the  process,  beginning 
at  number  one  in  the  first  row ;  the  operator 
should  be  careful  to  put  the  trowel  down  suf- 
ficiently close  to  bring  up  the  bulb,  but  not 
near  enough  to  injure  it.  He  should  throw 
out  the  earth,  and  make  a  sort  of  trench  next 
the  wood-work  or  end  of  the  bed,  not  too  close 
to  the  tulips,  and  by  thrusting  the  trowel  down 
between  the  first  and  second  row,  and  turning 
out  the  bulbs  one  at  a  time,  he  may  replace  ail 
the  stock  in  the  partitions  or  holes  they  came  out 
of.  With  a  sharp  knife  he  ought  to  cut  off  the 
stems  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bulbs,  and 
put  the  bulbs,  with  the  dirt  hanging  about 
them,  into  the  drawers;  as  the  drawers  are 
filled  they  should  be  placed  in  the  shade,  be- 
cause they  require  drying  before  they  are 
cleaned,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  they  may 
be  cleaned  of  their  superfluous  skins,  and  put 
away  in  a  dry  and  airy  place.  There  is,  in 
fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  practice,  no  difiBL- 
culty  whatever  in  growing  tulips. 

TULIPS   FROM   SEED. 

The  seeds  of  tulips  should  be  saved  from 
thick-petaled,  well-shaped,  and  bright  flowers 
only ;  although  some  take  pains  to  cross  them 
with  this,  that,  and  the  other  variety,  or  believe 
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the  only'  proper  way  to  raise  good  flowers  is  to 
'  grow  no  bad  ones.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  boxes  or  pans,  or  large  pots — we  prefer  the 
latter — any  time  between  October  and  Feb- 
mary,  and  be  placed  under  a  frame  and  glass  ; 
or  if  there  be  sufficient,  a  frame  may  be  filled 
up  or  prepared  on  purpose.  Place  the  frame  on 
the  ground,  fill  it  within  three  inches  of  the 
top  edge  with  well-sifted  compost,  such  as  is 
recommended  for  beds,  and  in  the  same  sloping 
direction  as  the  glass,  or  top  edge  of  the  frame ; 
sow  thinly  all  over  the  surface  ;  sift  over  the 
seeds  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch; 
cover  from  frost  and  heavy  falls,  but  in  fine 
weather  let  them  have  all  the  air,  and  a  mild 
shower  whenever  it  comes.  Here  they  may 
remain  with  no  other  care  than  watering  and 
weeding,  until  the  leaves  die  down,  when  the 
small  bulbs,  not  larger  than  peas,  must  be  very 
carefully  taken  up,  and  when  all  have  been 
taken  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  top  three  inches  should  be  sifted  in  a 
fine  sieve,  when  others,'  not  seen  at  first,  will 
be  found  among  the  small  lumps  and  stones 
left  in  the  sieve.  These,  after  being  out  a 
month  or  so,  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  made  up 
for  the  purpose  ;  put  them  in  drills  not  more 
than  two  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
ihe  rows  may  be  ^ec,  four,  or  six  inches 
apart,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  easily  keeping 
the  bed  clear  of  weeds ;  they  should  be  planted 
at  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The  following 
year  they  may  be  planted  three  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  year  after  four  inches.  To 
grow  seedlings  profusely,  they  ought,  from  the 
very  first  year,  to  be  kept  in  separate  bags, 
with  their  offsets,  for  some  will  be  found  with 
such  the  very  first  season  after  the  seed  year, 
and  we  have  often  taken  up  two  little  bulbs, 
one  below  the  other,  the  very  year  they  were 
sown.  About  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
years^  some  of  them  will  begin  to  bloom,  most 
of  a  self  colour  ;  they  may  now  be  ticketed 
as  breeder  tulips,  and  now  the  use  of  keeping 
them  all  separate  with  their  increase  will  be 
seen.  As  they  bloom,  if  they  have  thin  petals, 
or  fool  bottoms,  or  are  of  a  bad  shape,  throw 
away  not  only  the  blooming  roots,  but  all  the 
ofisets  also.  If  they  have  not  been  kept  sepa- 
rate, all  the  offsets  of  the  worthless  varieties 
will  be  among  the  stock,  and  continue  plaguing 
the  grower  for  years ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  variety  prove  of  fine  form,  of  thick  petal, 
smooth  edge,  and  clear  ground  colour,  the 
whole  stock  may  be  as  carefully  preserved  as 
the  bad  ones  are  excluded.  When  a  flower 
breaks  from  the  self  or  breeder  colour  into 
stripes,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  stock  be 
valuable  or  not. 

We  have  now  simply  to  give  a  calendrical 
remembrancer  for  each  month. 

Jakvart.  The  bulbs  are  now  in  the  ground, 


and  in  most  seasons  not  showing  above,  but 
they  are  shooting  in  the  ground,  and  if  we  are 
right  in  our  conclusions,  a  frost  ought  not  to 
reach  any  that  are  destined  for  a  fine  bloom  ; 
cover  therefore  carefully  against  frost  Sow 
seed 

February.  Many  of  the  earliest,  in  a  fine 
open  season,  will  be  up  in  the  course  of  this 
month,  and  require  protection ;  cover  therefore 
carefully  on  any  appearance  or  likelihood  of 
frost.  Seed  may  still  be  sown,  though  it  is 
better  done  earlier. 

March.  Stir  the  earth  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed;  bruise  the  lumps,  and  place  the 
mould  close  to  the  stems  of  the  plants.  Cover 
more  carefully  than  ever  as  the  plants  advance. 
Seedlings  must  also  be  protected,  and  if  in 
exposed  beds,  let  some  good  litter  be  placed 
upon  the  beds,  as  it  is  a  great  protection  if 
loose  and  dry ;  pea  haulm,  fern  leaves,  or  clean 
straw  are  useful.  The  earth  should  be  stirred 
also  in  all  the  outbeds,  and  the  weeds  care- 
fully removed. 

April.  Watchfulness  as  to  covering  against 
bad  weather  and  frost,  is  now  more  necessary 
than  last  month.  If  seed  is  up  the  sun  must 
be  kept  oif,  and  watering  may  be  necessary,  as 
whether  they  be  under  a  frame,  or  in  pots 
under  glass,  they  are  deprived  of  showers ; 
mild  showers  may  be  allowed  to  refresh  all  the 
beds,  and  coverings  should  be  removed  for  that 
purpose ;  but  if  there  be  the  least  indication 
of  frost,  the  covering  must  be  very  efiective. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  top  cloth 
should  be  put  in  its  place,  ready  for  the  double 
use  of  keeping  off  sun  and  heavy  falls. 

Mat.  This  is  the  blooming  month ;  the  sun 
must  be  constantly  prevented  from  shining  on 
them,  all  the  heat  of  the  day,  from  the  moment 
they  begin  to  show  their  colours  well,  and  be- 
fore they  open.  The  whole  of  the  blooms 
should  be  examined  by  the  book,  and  obser- 
vations should  be  written  against  each ;  not 
only  a  general  mark  as  to  correctness,  but  also 
as  to  the  exact  quality,  whether  good,  or  fine, 
or  very  fine,  and  any  remarks  that  may  strike 
the  grower  as  worth  noting — such  as  a  flower 
being  tall  enough  for  the  middle  row  when  it  ^ 
is  in  the  second  row,  or  any  flower  being  too 
short  for  its  place;  these  remarks  enable  a 
person  to  make  proper  alterations  before  next 
planting  time.  Examine  also  seedlings  and 
breeder  tulips,  that  you  may  throw  away  those 
good  for  nothing,  and  keep  others  that  are 
promising.     Keep  all  clear  from  weeds. 

June.  The  flow^ers  go  off  this  month,  and 
towards  the  end  of  it  you  may  begin  taking  up 
bulbs,  especially  in  the  outer  beds.  The  rule 
for  this  must  be  the  state  of  the  foliage,  which 
ought  to  have  turned  yellow,  and  begun  to 
shrivel,  before  any  of  the  valuable  sorts  are 
disturbed.      Seedlings  of  a  small  size  must 
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be  a1s3  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
dead. 

I  'July.  Finish  taking  up  the  bulbs,  and  let 
the  boxes  be  set  in  the  shade,  to  harden  and 
dry  the  bulbs;  have  the  mould  of  all  the  beds 
sifted,  to  collect  any  bulbs  or  offsets  that  Qiight 
have  escaped.  Any  very  small  offsets  of  valu- 
able sorts  may  be  re-planted  at  once  in  pots, 
as  they  will  often  shrivel  before  planting  time. 

August.  Clean  all  the  bulbs  of  their  dirtand 
skins,  and  also  of  the  bits  of  stem  left  on  them  at 
taking  up,  and  put  the  drawers  away  in  a  cool 
dry  place.  The  smallest  seedlings^  and  also 
the  unripe  offsets  that  are  worth  the  trouble, 
should  be  planted  again  at  once;  throw  out 
the  compost  from  the  beds,  and  chop  it  about 
occasionally,  to  see  there  are  neither  grubs  nor 
wire-worms  among  it,  for  both  are  enemies  to 
the  tulip. 

September.  Begin  to  arrange  your  beds, 
removing  those  which  are  too  short  or  tall,  or 
wrong  sorts,  or  not  appropriate,  into  places  bet- 
ter adapted  for  them ;  all  these  alterations  must 
be  made  in  the  boxes,  and  carefully  noted  in 
the  book  for  the  next  season.  Turn  over  the 
compost  of  the  beds. 

October.  Plant  offsets  so  as  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  before  the  general  planting 
time  comes;  the  seedlings  and  breeders  may 
also  be  all  planted  this  month,  leaving  nothing 
till  next  month,  but  the  principal  beds.  Keturn 
all  the  compost  to  the  best  bed,  and  if  it  be 
the  same  the  tulips  grew  in  last  season,  put 
some  rotten  cow-dung,  about  two  feet  jfrom 
the  surface^  full  two  inches  thick  all  over  the 
bottom. 

November.  Plant  the  rest  of  the  stock, 
the  best  bed  as  well  as  others ;  sow  seed,  and 
keep  offset  beds  clear  of  weeds.  The  whole 
of  the  bulbs  ought  to  be  planted  early  in 
the  month. 

December.  Sow  seed,  keep  all  beds  clear 
of  weeds,  and  if  any  bulbs  be  left  out  of  the 
ground,  lose  not  an  hour  in  planting  them. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  necessity  of  planting  as  early  as 
directed,  if  the  weather  permit,  may  be  ap- 
preciated on  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
weathei*  often  causes  all  operations  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  We  have, 
ourselves,  been  unable  to  do  it  at  the  proper 
moment,  and  although  we  could  have  done  it 
a  fortnight  later,  had  the  weather  served  us, 
we  have  been  thrown  out  (and  we  remember 
one  year  in  particular)  until  the  11th  of 
January,  The  bulbs  always  suffer  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  shoot  until  they  are  in  the 
ground;  the  cultivator  who  will  pay  common 
attention  to  these  simple  rules,  however  un- 
important some  may  seem,  will  find  his  reward 
in  a  good  bloom  and  healthy  bulbs. 


properties  op  the  tulip. 

First, — The  cup  should  form  when  quite 
expanded  from  half  to  a  third  of  a  hollow  ball. 
To  do  this,  the  petals  must  be  six  in  number  ; 
broad  at  the  ends,  smooth  at  the  edges,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  petals  scarcely  to  show  an 
indenture.     (  See  illustration. ) 

Second. — The  three  inner  petals  should  set 
close  to  the  three  outer  ones,  and  the  whole 
should  be  broad  enough  to  allow  of  the  fullest 
expansion  without  quartering  (as  it  is  called), 
that  is,,  exhibiting  any  vacancy  between  the 
petals. 

Third, — The  petals  should  be  thick,  smooth, 
and  stiff,  and  keep  their  form  well. 

Fourths — The  ground  should  be  clear  and 
distinct,  whethet  white  or  yellow.  .  The  least 
stain,  even  at  the  lower  end  of  the  petal,  would 
render  a  tulip  comparatively  valueless. 

Fifth. — Roses,  byblomens,  and  bizarres,  are 
the  three  classes  into  which  tulips  are  now 
divided.  The  first  have  a  white  ground,  and 
crimson,  or  pink,  or  scarlet  marks ;  the  second 
have  white  grounds,  and  purple,  lilac,  or  black 
marks ;  and  the  last  have  yellow  grounds,  with 
any  coloured  marks. 

Sixth. — Whatever  be  the  disposition  of 
colours  or  marks  upon  a  tulip,  all  the  six  petals 
should  be  marked  alike,  and  be  therefore  per^ 
fectly  uniform. 

Seventh. — The  feathered  flowers  should 
have  an  even,  close  feathering  all  round,  and 
whether  narrow  or  wide,  light  or  heavy,  should 
reach  far  enough  round  the  petals  to  form, 
when  they  are  expanded,  an  unbroken  edging 
all  round. 

Eighth. — If  the  flower  hav^  any  marking 
besides  the  feathering  at  the  edge,  it  should  be 
a  beam,  or  bold  mark  down  the  centre,  but  not 
to  reach  the  bottom,  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cup ;  the  mark  or  beam  must  be  similar 
in  all  the  six  petals. 

Ninth, — Flowers  not  feathered,  and  with 
flame  only,  must  have  no  marks  on  the  edges 
of  the  flower.  None  of  the  colour  must  break 
through  to  the  edge.  The  colour  may  be  dis- 
posed in  any  form  so  that  it  be  perfectly  uni- 
form in  all  the  petals,  and  does  not  go  too 
near  the  bottom. 

Tenth. — The  colour,  whatever  it  be,  must 
be  dense  and  decided.  Whether  it  be  delicate 
and  light,  or  bright,  or  dark,  it  must  be  dis- 
tinct in  its  outline,  and  not  shaded,  or  flushed, 
or  broken. 

Eleventh. — The  height  should  be  eighteen 
to  thirty* six  inches;  the  former  is  right  for 
the  outside  row  in  a  bed,  and  the  latter  is  right 
for  the  highest  row, 

TrvelftL — The  purity  of  the  white,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  yellow,  should  be  permanent, 
that  is  to  say,  should  stand  until  the  petals 
actually  fall. 
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GLENKT    ON    THE    HYACINTH. 


The  soil  in  which  the  Hyacinth  is  so  buc- 
cessfnlly  grown  in  Holland  is,  doubtless,  the 
aUuTial  soil  of  the  place,  but  much  is  done  hy 
drcEsing  it  Naturally  a  grey,  sandy  and  not 
Tery  rich  earth,  it  requires  then  twice  its  bulk 
of  manure,  which  is  three-fourths  cow  dung, 
and  one-fourth  vegetable  mould.  In  England 
the  nearest  we  can  get  to  perfection  in  the  way 
of  compost  is  rotted  turves,  not  cut  more  than 
three  inches  thick  originally,  and  allowed  to 
lay  ia  heaps  till  the  vegetable  parts  have  be- 
conie  mould  ;  this  should  be  rubbed  through  a 
coarse  sieve  that  would  let  a  marble  through, 
and  aa  it  falls  through  on  the  heap  some  one 
ought  to  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  the  wire- 
worm  or  grub,  for  they  show  very  plainly  as 
the  earth  falls  through  on  the  heap,  and  runs 
down  the  sides.  One  half  of  this  com  post,  and 
the  other  half  made  up  of  two  parts  cow  duag, 
and  one  part  clean  well-washed  sand,  will  grow 
the  Hyacinth  as  well  as  they  are  grown  in 
Holland.     The  compost  must  be  well  mixed, 


and  should  lay  together  all  the  warm  months, 
in  a  situation  where  it  can  have  all  the  sun, 
and  be  turned  over  several  times. 

FREFABilTIOK  OF  THE  BED. 

In  September  dig  out  a  space  four  feet  in 
width,  and  as  long  as  the  nuniber  of  bulbs  to 
be  planted  in  one  bed  require,  reckoning  that 
fourteen  grow  in  every  foot  of  length,  namely, 
two  cross  rows  of  seven  in  a  row.  Let  the 
depth  be  two  feet,  and  the  place  well  drained. 
At  the  bottom  put  three  inches'  thickness  of 
cow  dung  or  horse  dung  rotted  into  mould  or 
thoroughly  decomposed  ;  the  dung  from  an  old 
melon  or  cucumber  bed  will  answer  j  upon  this 
put  the  compost  from  the  heap  already  de» 
scribed,  and  fill  it  up  three  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ordinary  ground,  for  the  com- 
post will  subside  ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  it  will  have  sunk  a  good  deal,  and  more 
must  be  put  on  so  as  to  make  it  quite  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  other  groimd. 
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▲RRAKGBMEXT  OF  THE  BULBS. 

To  make  a  bed  look  to  the  best  advantage 
you  must  choose  such  bulbs  as  will  all  blow  in 
one  season,  that  is  to  saj,  at  one  time,  for 
nothing  looks  worse,  or  more  completely  mars 
the  effect  of  a  bed,  than  to  have  some  bloom- 
ing and  others  not  showing  colour  in  the  early 
season,  and  some  decayed  while  the  others  are 
in  flower  when  it  is  later.  The  colours  should 
be  diversified  according  to  arrangement,  tjid  it 
would  be  well  to  get  all  the  varieties  of  the 
same  length  or  near  it  The  arrangement 
that  would  be  most  effective  is  that  described 
below  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  better  con* 
trast  in  each  row,  or  from  row  to  row.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  limit  the  varieties  to  one  of 
each  colour,  that  is  to  say,  the  dark  blue  only 
one  sort,  the  light  blue  only  one  sort,  and  so  on, 
each  colour  being  represented  by  only  one  kind. 
The  subjoined  is  the  arrangement  proposed : — 
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The  same  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
length  of  the  bed  requires.  Experience  may 
enable  a  person  in  time  to  improve  greatly 
upon  the  first  appearance,  by  adopting  more 
than  one  variety  of  each  colour,  but  it  is  better 
not  to  attempt  it  at  first.  The  compost  being 
quite  level  with  the  other  part  of  the  garden, 
the  bulbs  are  to  be  placed  six  inches  apart 
every  way,  and  the  best  way  to  mark  the  place 
is  to  strain  a  line  down  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
and  draw  a  slight  drill  or  make  a  mark  by 
merely  pressing  the  line  to  the  soil  by  drawing 
the  back  of  the  rake  along  it  ;  then  stretch  it 
in  the  same  way  six  inches  ofi^  &nd  by  the  re- 
peating this  making  the  seven  long  marks. 
The  cross  marks  may  be  made  by  pressing  a 
straight  rod  in  the  soil  slightly  at  six  inches 
apart  all  the  way  down.  On  the  points  where 
the  lines  cross  each  other  place  the  bulbs,  and 
press  them  gently  into  the  soil  so  that  they 
may  not  move  when  you  cover  them  up  ;  when 
they  are  all  placed, « put  in  some  pegs  at  the 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  bed,  the  tops  standing  six 
inches  above  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  make 
up  the  soil  to  that  height  all  over  the  bed.    By 


rights  the  bed  should  be  boarded  round  with  a 
six-inch  rim  to  €lx  on,  for  then  the  compost  to 
cover  in  with  would  be  so  easily  regulated. 
Have  hoops  or  irons  across  the  bed,  to  enable 
you  to  cover  them  against  frost  and  heavy  falls 
of  snow  or  hail,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
a  stage  over  them,  and  a  cloth  like  those  for 
tulips  and  carnations. 

MANAGEMENT  UP  TO  BLOOMINa  TIMB. 

The  only  necessary  attention  now  is  to  pro- 
tect them  against  bad  weather  through  the 
winter  months,  and  for  this  purpose  litter  of 
any  kind  will  answer  all  November,  December, 
and  January.  In  February,  or  March,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  they  will  be  above  ground, 
and  then  the  mats  or  cloths  must  be  used ; 
because  the  bloom  buds,  if  affected  no  other 
way,  will  be  greatly  stunted  in  size  by  frost. 
As  the  blooms  begin  to  show  colour,  they  must 
be  shaded  from  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun  and 
from  strong  winds ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  place 
sticks  and  tie  up  the  stems  of  the  taller  kinds, 
but  they  cannot  be  too  dwarf  for  beds.  As  the 
bloom  advances,  they  must  be  shaded  from  the 
sun,  for  it  would  materially  shorten  the  period 
of  their  flowering  if  they  were  exposed  to  its 
scorching  rays. 

AFTER  BLOOMING. 

The  whole  of  the  covering  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  perfection  of  the  bloom  has 
gone,  and  the  plants  must  have  the  benefit  of 
all  the  rain  and  air  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 
They  may  then  be  taken  up  in  as  many  baskets 
as  'there  are  sorts,  and  as  a  simple  mode  of 
doing  it,  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
take  up  one  sort  at  a  time,  because  there  can 
then  be  no  mistake  ;  the  kinds  all  form  lines 
in  particular  directions,  and  the  roots  are  so 
large  that  there  is  no  danger  of  missing  any, 
like  tulips,  which  occasionally  elude  our  vigi* 
lance,  however  careful  we  may  be.  The  bulbs 
should  be  taken  to  a  shady  place  under  cover, 
and  be  laid  out  to  dry  off,  and  remain  there 
until  the  foliage  is  completely  dead,  after  which 
they  should  be  trimmed,  that  is,  the  stalks  and 
leaves  should  be  cut  close,  and  the  fibres  pulled 
off,  and  the  offsets  taken  away ;  they  may  then 
be  put  away  for  the  season  of  rest. 

TREATMENT  OF  OFFSETS. 

Prepare  beds  similar  to  those  for  blooming 
the  finer  bulbs,  and  plant  the  oflfeets  in  the  same 
number  of  rows,  but  they  may  be  three  inches 
instead  of  six  inches  apart,  one  of  the  ways, 
whether  across  or  lengthways  is  immate- 
rial in  respect  to  the  bulbs,  but  probably  it 
is  best  to  have  them  close  in  the  cross  rows, 
instead  of  the  long  ones,  on  account  of  their 
being  easier  kept  dear  of  weeds.  Plant  them 
so  as  to  be  four  or  five  inches  covered.  When 
they  are  up,  any  that  show  bloom  should  be 
deprived  of  all  the  buds  but  one  or  two  at  the 
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top  of  the  truss  or  spike  ;  one  is  enough  if  you 
eui  ensure  it,  though  two  are  left  until  it  is 
seen  that  the  top  one  will  stand.  These  beds 
need  not  have  any  protection  bejond  a  little 
litter  of  some  kind  loosely  laid  upon  the  top. 
When  the  foliage  has  decayed  down,  the  bulbs 
may  be  taken  up  as  the  matured  ones  are,  and 
the  whole  sorted  ;  the  larger  ones  to  be  put  in 
six  inches  apart  instead  of  three  ;  they  are  to  be 
replanted  and  treated  similarly  each  year  until 
they  arrive  at  the  size  which  is  marketable, 
and  this  may  be  generally  told  by  the  size  of 
the  spike,  which  should  be  reduced  to  a  single 
top  pip,  season  after  season,  until  it  will  come 
sofficiently  large  to  look  wdl  with  the  matured 
bolba.  The  object  of  deploying  the  spike  of 
its  bnds  all  but  one,  is  to  throw  the  strength 
that  would  be  divided  among  the  flowers  into 
the  bulb  itself. 

BAISING  FBOM  8BED. 

Hyacinths  readily  yield  seed  when  in  the 
open  ground,  though  rarely  when  housed  or 
forced.  This  seed  should  not  be  gathered  till 
the  vessels  turn  yellow,  when  it  may  be  cut 
•ff  with  the  stem,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to 
diy.  Prepare  a  bed  as  for  the  offsets,  and 
having  raked  the  surface  very  smooth,  sow  the 
seed  very  thinly  and  evenly  all  over  it ;  then 
sift  more  of  the  compost  over  the  seed  so  as  to 
cover  half  an  inch.  When  the  young  plants 
come  up  they  will  not  be  without  weeds, 
which  must,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  hold  of, 
be  removed  by  hand  :  nothing  will  prove  more 
mischievous  than  allowing  weeds  to  grow ; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  it  by  hand  weeding 
as  often  as  may  be  required,  even  twice  in  a 
week,  for  the  small  bulbs  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  fibres  of  weeds.  When  the 
foliage  has  died  down,  once  more  clear  the 
bed  of  weeds,  and  sif^  a  good  inch  and  a  half 
of  compost  upon  them  all  over :  this  will  not 
be  too  deep  for  the  plants  to  come  through, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  protection  against  frost ; 
bat  besides  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
some  litter  on  the  surface  all  the  winter 
months.  They  will  come  up  much  stronger 
the  second  season,  and  must  be  constantly 
weeded  as  before :  when  the  foliage  has  died 
down  again,  the  bulbs  will  be  large  enough  to 
take  up.  Let  the  bed  be  prepared  as  before, 
and  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  plant 
tiiem  three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  six 
j&ehes  from  row  to  row  like  offsets,  and  this 
to  be  repeated  season  after  season,  except  that 
when  large  enough  to  justify  it,  they  are  to  be 
placed  six  inches  apart,  instead  of  three.  As 
they  indicate  bloom,  treat  them  as  offsets  are 
treated,  by  pulling  off  all  the  pips  but  one  or 
two  at  the  top  of  the  spike  ;  continue  this 
mtil  they  are  matured  in  size  and  strong  in 
flower*     When  however  they  first  begin  to 


dirow  up  bloom,  throw  away  any  one  not 
better  than  we  have  got,  for  new  things  not 
better  than  those  we  fdready  possess  are  worth- 
less, except  as  mixtures.  As  soon  therefore 
as  any  of  this  kind  show  themselves,  condemn 
them.  Generally  speaking  the  improvements 
on  old  sorts  are  so  few,  that  the  cultivator  will 
have  but  little  trouble  to  mark  the  few  worth 
propagating;  the  rest  may  be  considered 
defunct,  and  only  fit  for  borders* 

MONTHLT  OPERATIONS. 

Januabt. — The  bulbs  being  in  the  ground, 
and  requiring  nothing  but  protection  against 
hard  froiits,  should  be  covered  with  litter  of 
some  kind. 

Februaby. — A  continuation  of  protec- 
tion being  all  that  is  required,  the  litter  need 
not  be  removed  until  the  plants  are  breaking 
through  the  surface. 

Mabch. — The  beds  may  now  have  the  sun, 
and  all  the  air  if  there  be  no  frost ;  but  must 
have  the  litter  replaced  on  doubtful  evenings, 
lest  a  frost  should  come  on  in  the  night.  As 
soon  as  they  are  well  up  the  earth  should  be 
stirred  between  the  roots,  the  compost  being 
well  crumbled  and  laid  close  round  the  stems. 

Apbil. — The  flowers  will  be  developing 
themselves  rapidly  if  the  spring  has  been  mild, 
and  the  past  winter  genial.  Before  the  flowers 
are  opened  warm  showers  will  be  beneficial ; 
afterwards  they  would  only  damage  the  bloom. 
The  main  roots  will  continue  in  bloom  a  long 
time,  if  carefully  shaded.  The  offset  buds 
must  be  looked  to,  and  the  pips  reduced  on 
each  spike  to  one  or  two  of  the  top  ones  ;  so 
also  must  seedlings  that  are  beginning  to 
flower.  Younger  seedlings,  as  well  as  the  beds 
generally^  must  be  carefully  weeded. 

Mat. — When  the  bloom  has  passed  the  per- 
fection sufficiently  to  be  no  longer  appreciated 
for  show,  the  coverings  of  every  description 
must  be  taken  off,  but  until  then  the  sun  ought 
never  to  shine  on  the  open  flowers.  An  arid 
sun  and  moderate  rain  are  however  desirable 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  bulbs.  Keep  every 
thing  clear  of  weeds.  Mark  any  seedlings 
that  are  likely  to  be  useful  as  additions  to  the 
present  varieties. 

June. — This  month  the  foliage  will  in 
general  decay  enough  to  allow  of  the  bulbs  to 
be  taken  up  and  placed  in  the  shade  to  dry  ; 
those  however  which  are  seeding  will  not  be 
so  far  advanced,  they  will  keep  growing  until 
the  seed  is  almost  ripe  ;  of  course  there  must 
be  exceptions  in  favour  of  such  plants.  We 
have  seen  nearly  every  flower  in  a  bed  seed, 
and  the  plants  keep  growing,  till  a  late  period ; 
but  if  seed  is  not  desired,  the  pips  of  bloom 
should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  the  cloth  is 
removed,  or  the  other  coverings  taken  away. 

July. — This  month   they  will  have  dried 
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sufficiently  to  be  deprived  of  their  decayed 
foliage  and  stems,  and  be  placed  in  bags. 
Seeds  may  be  gathered  of  such  as  are  standing 
out,  and  the  bulbs  taken  up  as  soon  afterwards 
as  the  leaves  die  down. 

August. — Turn  out  all  the  compost  from 
the  beds,  and  lay  it  in  ridges  on  each  side,  to 
be  turned  over  occasionally  to  sweeten. 

September. — Examine  your  bulbs  and  sort 
them  for  planting.  Never  plant  a  doubtful 
one  in  the  best  bed,  as  it  is  obvious  that  in  an 
arrangement  so  uniform,  a  missed  bloom  or  a 
decayed  plant  would  be  a  great  eyesore. 

October. — ^Sow  seed  as  directed.  Plant 
the  best  bed  and  all  out  beds  and  offset  beds  : 
if  there  be  any  reason  for  keeping  bulbs  out 
of  the  ground,  a  month  is  no  object,  but  this 
month  is  the  best :  from  this  time  all  the  beds, 
but  especially  seedlings,  and  beds  of  seed,  must 
at  any  cost  be  kept  dear  of  weeds. 

November. — ^Plant  whatever  may  have 
been  left  out  of  ground  until  now,  and  sow 
seed  if  not  done  already.  Cover  the  seedlings 
and  small  offset  beds  with  litter. 

December.— Repeat  the  November  treat- 
ment all  through. 

PROPERTIES   OF   THE   HYACINTH. 

Some  of  these  are  already  appreciated  a  little, 
but  none  sufficiently  distinct.  There  are  a 
few  of  the  present  varieties  which  have  long 
spikes  of  flowers,  and  those  very  compact — 
both  of  which  are  desirable — but  they  for  the 
most  part  have  very  ill- shaped  pips.  There 
are  others  which  have  very  prettily  formed 
pips,  of  a  great  size,  but  they  are  far  apart  on 
the  spike,  and  some  hang  awkwardly ;  and 
those  who  exhibit  the  flower,  know  but  little 
as  to  what  caprice  is  to  decide  their  fate  ;  but 
as  the  time  when  the  flower  can  be  seen  forced 
has  arrived,  and  the  period  for  showing  in  pots 
is  approaching,  we  take  the  opportunity  of 
defining  a  little  the  properties  which  should  be 
esteemed  ;  as  nearly  all  the  points  have  been 


attained  in  different  flowers,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  as  soon  as  we  persevere  in 
raising  seedlings  in  this  country,  and  force 
the  Dutch  to  follow  the  example,  we  shall 
moke  rapid  advances  toward  obtaining  several 
properties  in  the  same  flower.  We  commence 
with  the  pip. 

Each  pip  or  flower  should  be  round  and  not 
rogg^<l*  '^he  petab  should  be  broad,  thick, 
blunt  at  the  ends,  not  pointed,  and  reflex 
enough  to  throw  up  the  eentre  welL  The  foot 
stalk  should  be  strong,  and  hold  the  flower  out 
stiff  in  a  vertical  position,  that  is,  facing  the 
spectator,  and  by  no  means  weak,  to  allow  the 
pip  to  hang  with  the  face  sloping  toward  the 
ground.  The  fool  stalks  should  also  be  of  a 
length,  to  make  the  pips  touch  each  other  and 
no  more.  The  pips  should  be  large,  for  unless 
the  pips  be  large  they  cannot  touch  each  other 
without  very  short  foot  stalks,  and  the  flowers 
would  be  so  close  to  the  stem,  that  the  truss 
itself  would  be  no  size.  Double  flowers  should 
have  the  rows  of  petals  above  each  other  very 
regularly  imbricated,  so  as  to  throw  up  the 
centre.  The  outer  petals,  therefore,  of  a  double 
flower  need  not  reflex,  and  should  not  reflex 
so  much  as  a  single  one,  because  the  centre  is 
raised  by  the  second  and  third  rows  of  petals. 

The  spike  should  be  bold,  round,  compact, 
and  pyramidal,  with  a  number  of  flowers 
at  the  bottom,  gradually  diminishing  to  a 
single  flower  at  the  top.  The  flower  stem 
should  be  very  strong  and  upright,  and  no 
part  of  it  should  be  seen  from  the  lowest 
flowers  to  the  top,  in  consequence  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  pips  to  each  other. 

The  colours  should  be  bright,  clear^  and 
dense,  whatever  the  shade ;  and  any  better 
approach  to  scarlet,  blue,  or  yellow,  thian  those 
shades  we  now  possess,  would  be  highly 
esteemed :  flowers  with  dark  ejesy  very  clear 
outsides,  and  those  with  striped  petals,  would 
be  held  to  be  better  than  selfs  in  general,  but 
would  give  no  point  against  form. 


GLENNY    ON    THE    NARCISSUS. 


The  Narcissus  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
our  spring  flowers.  The  perfume  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  most  other  flowers  ;  and 
if  there  are  too  many  in  a  room,  it  will  affect 
any  weakly  person.  It  appears  a  powerful 
narcotic,  and  will  give  even  robust  persons  a 
slight  headache.  The  varieties  most  esteemed 
are  those  which  bloom  in  large  clusters.  Both 
the  yellow  and  white  are  esteemed,  and  many 
thousands  are  annually  imported  from  Hol- 
land, and  are  grown  as  well  in  the  common 
borders  as  in  pots  and  glasses.  They  make  a 
pretty  display  among  the  early  spring  flow&s, 
and  there  are  many  different  varieties  which 


group  well.  The  best  possible  effect  can  be 
produced  by  them  in  wildernesses,  in  large 
rough  borders,  clumps,  and  geometrical  gar- 
dens. The  soil  in  which  they  succeed  best  is 
rich  and  light,  but  they  will  grow  in  any- 
thing, from  sand  to  stiff  clay.  In  light  rich 
soil  the  bulbs  do  not  deteriorate,  and  the  off- 
sets may  be  grown  up  to  maturity  very  soon, 
and  they  may  be  raised  from  seed  without 
any  difficulty.  But  the  culture  is  so  like 
that  of  the  hyacinth,  that  we  need  only  repeat 
the  directions  in  full,  if  we  desired  to  go  into 
details. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  mode  of 
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growing  for  the  sake  of  stock  and  frowiog 
lor  bloom.  Those  who  grow  for  Btock  should 
take  ap  the  bulhs  every  season,  and  remove 
the  offsets,  to  be  planted  out  till  they,  come  to 
maturity  ;  even  theM  are  taken  up  every 
year,  and  kept  out  of  ground  some  time  to 
rest,  and  then  planted  again  at  tlis  proper 
season,  sufficiently  far  apart  to  enable  them  to 
swell  and  become  good  round  bulbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  wish  merely  for  quan- 
tity of  bloom  let  them  remain  in  their  borders 


or  beds  three  years.  There  is  then  quite  as 
much  increase,  but  the  roots,  from  being  close 
together  and  not  having  room  to  swell,  be- 
come unsightly,  and  would  not  in  a  general 
way  do  for  maiket ;  for  the  greater  portion 
of  those  imported  or  brought  to  market  in 
spring  are  for  blooming  in  glasses,  which  ex- 
pose the  entire  bulb;  and  if  not  handsome, 
for  tliis  purpose  they  would  be  unsaleable. 
The  varieties  which  bloom  with  handsome 
trusses  of  many  flowers  are  commonly  called 


polyanthus  narcissus  ;  but  there  are  many 
that  flower  with  a  single  bloom,  others  with 
two  or  three.  The  colours  simply  vary  from 
yellow  to  white,  some  being  yellow  with  a 
deeper  coloured  cap,  almost  orange  colour, 
others  are  white  with  yellow  cups  ;  some  are 
'  double,  others  single  ;  some  pure  white — 
indeed,  one  is  called  the  paper  white,  and 
piceedingly  pretty  it  is.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  narcissus  form 
a  beantiful  group,  and  will  bloom  in  any  way 
that  the  ordinary  spring  bulbs  will  flower. 
For  this  reason  we  have  placed  it  among  them 
in  the  following  paper  on  the  many  ways  of 
SoweHng  the  spring  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths, 
•Tocuses,  tulips,  and  others,  which  will  do 
▼ell  under  the  same  treatment. 

FBOPEBTIES  OF   THB  MASCISStlS. 

The  great  variety  of  this  beautiful  spring 
flower  would  almost  seem  to  defy  us  to  lay 
down  general  rules,  yet  there  is  no  more  diffi- 


culty in  imagining  what  would  be  the  most 
beautiful  than  there  is  in  any  other  of  the 
numerous  families  for  which  we  have  already 
provided  models  of  perfection. 

It  is  very  true  that  some  narcissus  have 
only  a  single  flower,  others  a  large  bunch — > 
some  are  white,  others  yellow — some  have 
narrow  petals,  others  broad  —  bnt  all  are 
pointed.  The  only  varieties,  however,  calcu- 
lated for  florists  or  show  flowers,  are  those 
which  have  bunches  or  heads  of  flowers,  and 
a  few  necessary  qualities  would  render  them 
beantiful  objects. 

First, — The  flowers  should  be  circular  and 

Second. — They  should  expand  flat,  and 
the  cup  which  is  in  the  centre  should  stand 
out  well. 

Third. — The  petals  should  be  thick,  smooth, 
finn,  free  from  notch  or  roughness  on  the 
edges,  and  have  no  points. 
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Fourth. — The  bunch  of  flowers  should  not 
consist  of  less  than  seven  ;  the  foot-stalks 
should  be  of  such  length  as  to  allow  the 
flowers  to  touch  each  other  at  the  edge,  and 
present  an  eyen,  though  rounding,  or  dome- 
like surface,  with  one  bloom  in  the  middle, 
the  other  six  forming  a  circle  round  it. 

Fifth. — The  stem  should  be  strong,  firm, 
elastic,  and  not  more  than  ten  inches  in  length. 
The  leaves  should  be  short,  broad,  and  bright, 
and  there  must  not  be  more  than  one  flower- 
stem  to  a  show  flower. 

Sixth. — If  the  variety  be  white,  it  should 
be  pure  ;  and  the  yellow  cup  should  be  bright. 
If  the  variety  be  yellow,  it  cannot  be  too 
bright 

Double  flowers,  and  narcissus  of  numerous 
kinds,  with  only  one  or  two  flowers  in  a  sheath, 
will  not  be  considered  subjects  of  exhibition, 
except  in  collections  of  forced  flowers. 

GENERAL  BEMARKS  ON  THE  HTACINTH,  THE 
NARCISSUS,  AND  BULBS  IN  GENERAL. 

There  is  so  much  similarity  in  the  manage- 
ment required  for  the  hyacinth  and  narcissus, 
that  they  ought  almost  to  be  coupled,  as  are 
carnations  and  picotees.  A&  there  is  not  the 
diversity  of  colour  in  the  narcissus  that  we 
have  in  the  hyacinth,  ^there  is  no  temptation 
to  grow  them  in  beds  ;  in  all  other  respects^ 
whether  from  seed,  from  oflsets,  or  in  grow* 
ing  matured  imported  bulbs,  the  management 
is  the  same.  But  we  have  left  a  large  field 
untouched  as  regards  the  different  modes  of 
growing  the  hyacinth,  and  confined  ourselves 
to  the  out-of-door  treatment ;  and  reserved 
what  we  have  to  say  of  forcing  and  house 
growing  for  bulbs  in  general,  such  as  the 
early  kinds  of  tulips,  the  narcissus,  the  hya- 
cinth, the  crocus,  and  other  subjects,  that  we 
ay  treat  them  all  alike. 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  a  bulb  may  be 
grown,  the  most  common  are  the  following  : — 
in  water,  in  pots  of  mould,  in  wet  sand,  and 
in  moss :  all  of  these  are  well  in  their  way, 
but  for  elegance  give  us  moss ;  for  ease, 
water ;  for  a  make-shift,  sand  ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  bulbs  themselves,  pots  of  mould. 

IN   WATER. 

Fill  up  the  glasses  till  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb  will  touch  it,  and  constantly  fill  up  the 
glass  as  the  bulb  absorbs  it.  The  custom  of 
putting  them  in  the  dark  has  become  very 
prevalent ;  but  experiments  which  have  been 
tried,  purposely  to  test  the  advantage  derived 
from  this  plan,  give  no  indication  of  its  supe- 
riority. The  narcissus,  hyacinth,  crocus,  and 
early  tulip,  all  grow  well  in  water  ;  and  some 
that  we  have  seen  placed  in  a  strong  light 
from  the  first,  have  proved  as  strong  and  per- 
fect as  a  similar  number  placed  three  or  four 
weeks  in  the  dark.     The  notion  entertained 


is,  that  tlie  nxyU  should  be  developed  before 
the  growth  of  the  foliage  begins  ;  and  that, 
IB  tlie  dark,  the  roots  grow,  but  the  foliage 
does  not  advance  materially.  We  have  not 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  although  we  have, 
until  the  present  season,  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestion. River  water  or  rain  water  is  far 
better  than  water  from  a  well,  and  we  have 
changed  it  every  three  weeks,  though  filling 
it  up  a9  it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  wiU  da 
We  have  invariably  objected  to  putting  any- 
thing in  the  water,  although  we  have  seen  it 
done  by  many,  for  we  have  never  seen  any- 
thing gained  in  colour,  strength,  or  size  of 
flowers. 

IN   WET    SAND. 

This  has  no  other  recommendation  than 
the  saving  of  trouble  as  compared  with  water, 
among  those  persons  who  fancied  it  necessary 
to  be  always  changing  it ;  and  we  feel  quite 
convinced  that  the  plants  do  not  grow  so 
strong  in  it  as  they  do  in  water  or  mould. 
It  has  one  advantage — its  weight,  which  tends 
to  steady  the  glasses  or  vases  in  which  the 
flowers  are  bloomed.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to 
conceive  that  where  a  vessel  is  filled  with 
sand,  which  contains  no  nourishing  qualities 
whatever,  the  plant  may  exhaust  the  fertiliz- 
ing qualities  of  the  water  soon,  because  these 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  small  quantity ; 
and  although  it  may  be  filled  up  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  be  kept  full,  all  the  nourishing 
properties  in  a  small  quantity  must  be  much 
less  than  if  the  whole  bulk  were  water.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  in  the  bulb  itself,  that 
the  flower  and  leaves  will  develop  themselves 
with  a  very  little  assistance.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  strength  of  a 
plant  fully  nourished  and  one  starved  by  a 
limited  supply. 

IN   WET  MOSS. 

This  medium,  properly  prepared,  and  in  a 
proper  vessel,  will  be  found  both  effective  and 
pretty.  Suppose  it  to  be  a  flower-pot — the 
hole  at  the  bottom  should  be  stopped  ;  but 
the  wet  moss  enables  us  to  grow  bulbs  in 
almost  any  shaped  utensil:  a  punchbowl,  a 
salad-bowl,  a  de(*p  dish,  basin,  or  jar  will  do. 
A  little  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  tlie  moss 
pressed  down  level  with  the  edge,  will  be 
sufficient ;  the  bulbs  are  then  placed  on  the 
surface,  and  rather  pressed  in  than  otherwise. 
K  the  vessel  be  large  enough  to  hold  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  things,  the  centre  may  be  a 
narcissus,  round  this  six  hyacinths,  round  the 
hyacinths  a  ix)w  of  early  Van  Thol  tulips, 
and  outside  of  all  a  row  of  crocuses  of  the 
three  different  colours ;  or,  as  the  tulips  ai*e 
inclined  to  yellow,  perhaps  blue  and  white 
alternately  will  do  better.  The  moss  is  to  be 
wetted  well,  and  fine  green  picked  moss  should 
be  piled  up  all  over  the  bulbs,  which  may  be 
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completelj  hidden  by  it.  This  might  be  done 
in  a  large  punch  or  salad-bowl,  or  round  dish, 
or  glass  milkpan.  Smaller  vessels  may  be 
used  with  single  bulbs,  or  with  two  or  three, 
or  more.  The  moss  in  which  they  are  placed 
should  be  pressed  down,  and  need  not  be  of 
the  finest  colour  ;  but  that  put  at  top,  form- 
ing a  rounding  surface,  and  covering  the 
bidba,  ought  to  be  of  the  best  colour,  and  the 
handsomest  that  could  be  picked;  for  the 
moss  is  of  itself  a  pretty  object,  even  before 
the  bulbs  throw  up  their  green  foliage.  Those 
who  prefer  to  see  the  bulbs  may  merely  put 
some  of  the  best  moss  between  them,  and  not 
enough  to  cover  them* 

IN  POTS. 

It  is  the  practice  to  pot  bulbs  dose  to  or 
above  the  surface,  to  place  them  all  under  a 
heap  of  ashes,  or  sawdust,  or  sand,  to  be 
taken  out  as  they  are  wanted  for  forcing.  It 
is  far  better  to  obtain  the  pots  made  on  pur- 
pose, twice  the  height  of  an  ordinary  pot,  and 
to  pat  the  bulb  on  the  soil  with  the  pot  only 
half  filled  ;  then  fill  up  the  pot  so  that  a  good 
three  or  four  inches  of  compost  is  above  the 
bulb  :  these  may  be  plunged  in  the  open 
ground,  and  covered  with  litter.  The  plant 
begina  growing  directly  ;  and  when  required 
for  forcing  from  time  to  time,  they  only  want 
to  be  placed  in  heat  a  little  earlier,  to  make 
allowance  for  the  time  they  are  coming  through 
the  earth ;  and  all  the  later  ones,  instead  of 
having  three  or  four  inches  of  yellow  foliage, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  through  the  ashes 
or  sawdust,  or  other  medium  in  which  they 
have  been  buried,  will  be  found  hardly  through 
the  compost,  or»  if  through,  by  no  means 
drawn  up.  This  applies  to  all  the  hardy 
bulbs  that  are  capable  of  being  grown  in  pots. 
The  soil  should  be  the  same  as  has  been  re- 
commended for  beds ;  and  the  only  care 
required  is  that  of  supplying  water,  so  that 
the  soil  should  never  be  dry  ;  but,  as  there  is 
real  nourishment  in  the  soil,  it  must  not  be 
saturated  with  water  always ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  treatment  should  be  much  the  same- 
as  other  potted  plants,  such  as  geraniums, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  moist,  but  never  wet 
The  pots  should  always  be  in  a  strong  light, 
and,  until  the  flowers  show  colour,  may  have 
as  much  sun  as  possible,  and  air  in  mild  wea- 
ther, unless  they  are  in  forcing  heat,  which 
of  course  renders  this  improper.  For  forcing, 
the  bulbs  may  be  potted  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber, and  may  be  placed  in  heat  at  once  ;  and 
from  that  time  tiU  the  end  of  December,  they 
may  be  potted  with  pretty  nearly  as  good 
success ;  but  some  bulbs  are  weakened  by 
keeping  out  till  that  time,  and  others,  even  of 
the  same  varieties,  may  be  picked  out  that 
stand  very  well.    We  prefer  on  every  account 


potting  early,  and  plunging  the  pots  to  their 
rims  in  the  ordinary  ground,  merely  covering 
with  litter,  to  keep  off  the  frost  in  case  of  a 
severe  one.  From  this  situation  they  can 
be  taken  to  force  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
wanted ;  and  they  make  far  more  himdsome 
plants  when  so  treated  than  they  do  when 
buried  in  anything ;  and  the  two  or  three 
inches'  growth  is  above  instead  of  under  the 
surface. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  name  a  few  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  for  the  different  purposes, 
always  premising  that  every  kind  will  grow 
well  in  pots,  but  that  some  do  better  than 
others  in  glasses. 

HYACINTHS. 

For  glasses  or  pots. — JEarfy :  Waterloo, 
d.  red  j  Groot  Voorst,  d.  pale  flesh  colour  ; 
Due  de  Normandie,  d.  blue  ;  Alamode,  d. 
blue ;  Passe  Tout,  d.  blue ;  Alamode,  d. 
white ;  Nannette,  d.  white ;  Grand  Yain- 
queur,  s.  white  ;  Paix  d' Amiens,  s.  pink  ; 
L'Amie  de  Coeur,  s.  purple.  Later :  Pano- 
rama, d.  red  ;  Mignon  de  Dryfhout,  d.  blue  ; 
Lord  Wellington,  d.  blue  ;  Kroon  von  Indien, 
d.  dark  blue  ;  Pasquin,  d.  light  blue ;  Anna 
Maria,  d.  white  ;  Virgo,  di.  white,  violet  eye  ; 
Orondates,  s.  light  blue  ;  La  Balaine,  s.  flesh 
colour. 

For  pots  only, — Early :  Charlotte  Mari- 
anne, d.  red ;  Madame  S^outman,  d.  rose  ; 
Aimable  Rosetta,  d.  flesh  colour  ;  Vulcan,  s. 
light  blue ;  La  Deese,  d.  white ;  Miss  Kitty, 
d.  white,  red  eye.  Later:  Robin  Hood,  d. 
dark  blue  ;  Globe  Terrestre,  d.  light  blue  ; 
Susannah  Elizabeth,  d.  blue  ;  Don  Gratuit, 
d.  white  ;  Og,  Roi  de  Basan,  d.  white  ;  Prince 
of  Waterloo,  d.  white  ;  Sultan  Achmet,  d. 
white  ;  Boquette  d'Orange,  d.  yellow ;  Louis 
d'Or,  d.  yellow  ;  Voltaire,  s.  white  ;  St.  Clair, 
s,  red ;  Grand  Vidette,  s.  light  blue. 

NARCISSUS. 

For  pots  or  glasses. — Grand  Monarque, 
white  and  yellow  cups ;  Czar  de  Moscovi, 
white  and  yellow ;  Grand  Prime,  white  and 
orange  ;  Bazelman  Major,  white  and  yellow  ; 
Soleil  d'Or,  yellow  and  orange  ;  New  Yellow 
Primo,  yellow ;  Double  Roman,  yellow  and 
white ;  Paper  White,  pure  white.^  Jonquills, 
yellow,  double  and  single. 

EARLY  TULIPS. 

Single. — Clarimond,  two  varieties,  rose  and 
white  ;  Van  Thol,  red  and  yellow  j  New 
Yellow  Van  Thol ;  Keizer's  Kroon,  scarlet 
and  yellow ;  Paragon  Constant,  rose  and 
white ;  Gold  Standard,  gold  colour  and  red. 
Double.-— Ybxi  Thol,  red  and  yellow  ;  Tour- 
nesol,  scarlet  and  yellow  ;  La  Candeur,  white  ; 
Bonaparte,  dark  violet ;  Crown  Imperial,  red 
and  white.  Double  Yellow. 
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THB    KITCHBH    GAEDEN. 

Som  beans,  beet,  borecole,  brocoli,  cabbage, 
carrot,  cauliflower,  celerj,  chervil,  creas,  en- 
dive, berba,  kidney  beaat,  lettuce,  mustard, 
peaa,  radishes,  apinach,  acorlet  runners,  turnip, 
and  vegetable  marrow. 

Plant  and  Traritplant  artichokes,  asparagus, 
basil,  cabbage,  capsicums,  cauliflowers,  celerj, 
kidney  beans,  leek,  lettuce,  love  apple,  onions, 
parsley,  potato.  New  Zealand  spinadi,  sea  kale, 
and  Swedish  turnip. 

Oeneral  Directiont. — Clear,  trench,  and 
then  dung  and  dig  the  ground  for  the  winter 
crops,  as  brocoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  Sk.  Bear 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  systematic  rotation  ; 
that  is,  repeat  not  the  same  crop  nor  nny  of 
ita  allies  on  the  same  soil,  but  rather  substitute 
plants  as  different  in  constitution  as  possible  : 
for  instance,  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe  may 
come  after  Legumes,  but  brocoli  should  not 
follow  cauliflowers,  nor  peas  beans,  and  so  on. 
It  is  commendable,  especially  in  small  gardens, 
to  intermix  the  crops,  that  is,  to  plant  or  sow 
the  taller  crops,  such  as  kidney  beans,  or  peas, 
so  wide  apart  as  to  admit  of  two  or  three 
rows  of  cabbage  or  lettuce  being  introduced 
between  them.  This  will  be  found  beneficial 
for  all,  by  admitting  the  light  and  air  more 
freely,  by  which  abundant  and  healthy  crops 
will  be  realized.  Attend  in  due  time  to  thin- 
ning and  pricking  out  seedling  plants  ;   and 


Keep 
le  over 

.i-B  i  "c^;  Hicm  «uu  «...«  .cMu.-  «/  laying 
down  broad  pieces  of  wood,  slate,  greased 
leaves,  handfuls  of  seeds,  Bu:.  ;  dust  over  all 
the  seed  beds  with  wood  ashes,  soot,  &c 
Water  every  thing  that  is  transplanted,  unless 
the  planting  is  succeeded  by  a  good  rain,  which 
is  best. 

Articlioka  (Olobe)  may  yet  be  planted 
from  strong  suckers  ;  the  Sooner  the  better. 

Atparagvi  newly  planted,  should  be  mulched 
and  watered  with  manure  and  salted  water ;  it 
may  yet  be  transplanted.  Some  prefer  to  thin 
out  the  young  plants  where  sown,  but  this 
should  not  be  done  unless  the  ground  was  tho- 
roughly prepared.  When  cutting  from  the 
established  beds,  do  it  so  as  to  thin  the  plants 
evenly  according  to  their  strength. 

Boiil. — Plant  out  on  a  warm  spot,  say  one 
row  along  the  bottom  of  the  south  wall,  or  in 
rows  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  eight  between  ; 
keep  some  in  pots  under  glass. 

Jieant. — If  much  in  request  make  another 
planting ;  top  them  when  in  flower  :  it  is 
questionable  whether  there  is  much  benefit 
derived  from  earthing  up,  but  to  hoe  aad  clean 
the  soil  well  is  certainly  beneiiciul. 

Beet  for  pickling,  does  not  require  a  very 
rich  soil  ;  sow  these  at  ten  inches  apart.  Sow 
the  main  winter  crop  ;  the  white  Silesian  beet 
is  excellent  :  allow  eighteen  inches  between 
the  rows. 

Borecole,  which  includes  the  various  kales, 
may  be  sown  now  ;  and  as  these  are  among 
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the  mopt  hardy  of  vegetables,  it  may  be  well 
to  sow  largely.  Prick  out  those  sown  last 
month. 

BracolL — Prick  the  plants  out  from  the 
former  sowing,  and  make  another  ;  put  the 
best  plants  by  themselves,  at  wider  distances 
than  the  smaller  ones. 

Brussels  sprouts. — Prick  out,  and  make 
provision  to  plant  a  considerable  quantity. 

Cabbages. — Again  plant  out  at  eighteen 
inches  asunder  ;  and  sow  a  few  more  :  divest 
those  which  are  cut,  of  their  under  leaves, 
and  allow  them  to  stand  to  produce  a  crop  of 
sprouts  ;  if  these  are  thinned  to  one  or  two, 
they  will  make  tolerable  heads. 

Capsvrums. — Plant  out  a  few  of  these  from 
the  pots  along  the  south  wall,  or  on  a  very 
warm  border,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ; 
keep  the  ball  unbroken. 

Carrots  may  still  be  sown  early :  in  stiff 
soils,  make  holes  with  a  dibble,  fill  with  fine 
soil,  and  drop  in  the  seed  :  thin  the  main 
crops  to  eight  inches  apart ;  the  other  sowings 
may  be  left  thicker. 

Caidiflowers, — Boot  out  as  soon  as  the 
heads  are  cut,  and  pull  up  at  once  all  that 
button  ;  remove  the  stumps  to  the  rubbish  heap 
to  rot,  or  reserve  them  for  charring.  Prick  out 
a  fresh  batch  of  young  plants,  and  also  sow 
and  plant  oat  permanently  a  few  more. 

Celery. — Prick  out  into  a  very  rich  soil, 
and  water,  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days : 
hoop  them  over  so  as  to  facilitate  covering 
from  frost  if  requisite ;  water  slightly  with 
liquid  manure.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  March  sowing  will  be  ready  to 
plant  out ;  prepare  trenches  for  that  purpose, 
say  ten  inches  deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  six 
feet  between ;  the  latter  space  is  convenient 
for  lettuces  or  any  light  crop  :  put  in  the 
trenches  six  inches  of  well-rotted  manure, 
(some  prefer  it  green  or  fresh,)  dig  it  in,  and 
plant  two  rows  in  each  trench  at  ten  inch^ 
apart. 

Chervil — This  requires  to  be  sown  every 
month  when  it  is  much  required  :  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  and  with  little  trouble. 

Cress. — Sow  twice  or  oftener  this  month, 
choosing  rather  a  shady  place  ;  use  a  slight 
covering  to  hasten  germination. 

Mndive. — Sow  a  little  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  in  a  rich,  open,  and  warm  place. 

Herbs  may  yet  be  put  in  either  by  seeds  or 
cuttings,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Kidney  beans. — Plant  out  those  raised  under 
gilass  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
seeds  may  be  put  in  at  the  same  distance,  viz. 
four  inches  in  the  row,  and  eighteen  between  ; 
or  what  is  better,  set  the  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  plant  cabbages  between. 

Ijeeks. — Plant  out  in   rows   fifteen  inches 
apart  and  twelve  in  the  rows  ;  give  them  a 
48. 


strongly  manured  soil ;  raise  up  the  plants 
with  a  fork  ;  the  tips  of  the  leaves  and  roots 
are  taken  off,  to  expedite  the  planting. 

Ijettuce, — Sow  a  few  more  ;  and  plant  also 
successionally,  a  foot  apart  each  way. 

IJove  apple,  or  Tomatoes. — Plant  out  against 
a  south  wall ;  keep  the  ball  unbroken  and  nail 
up  the  plants  :  the  middle  of  the  month  will 
do. 

Muxtard. — If  the  weather  is  warm,  sow  in 
a  shady  situation,  where  it  keeps  longer  in  a 
young  state.     Sow  twice  or  oftener. 

Onion. — Thin  to  four  or  five  inches,  and 
transplant  a  few  in  showery  weather  ;  clean 
thoroughly. 

Pai^sley  may  be  transplanted  if  done  with 
care  ;  take  only  the  curled  plants  ;  also  when 
thinning  attend  to  this;  leave  it  at  from  four  to 
six  inches  distant. 

Potatoes  mtij  still  be  planted  in  moderation  ; 
do  not  dung  strongly  nor  cut  any  of  the  sets  ; 
work  the  soil  well,  and  plant  at  three  feet 
apart,  and  one  foot  in  the  row  :  hoe  between, 
but  do  not  earth  up  the  advancing  crops  too 

early. 

Peas, — Sow  about  once  a  fortnight ;  stake 
early,  and  according  to  their  respective  heights; 
top  the  tall  growers  frequently. 

New  Zealand  Spinach. — A  few  plants  of 
this  may  be  planted  out  now  ;  it  will  be  found 
useful. 

Radishes. — If  ground  is  scanty,  drop  in  a 
few  seeds  among  any  of  the  other  crops  ;  sow 
twice  this  month. 

Scarlet  runners. — Sow  now  5  place  them  sp 
as  to  screen  other  crops  ;  they  are  quite  orna- 
mental. 

Sea  Kale. — Thin  out  the  buds  to  about 
three  within  a  square  of  six  inches,-  and  water 
with  salted  water,  say  two  ounces  to  a  gallon 
of  water. 

Spinach. — It  is  common  to  sow  it  between 
every  sowing  of  peas  ;  have  it  always  well 
thinned  ;  sow  now  in  a  cool  place. 

Swedish  Turnip. — This  excellent  sort  should 
be  grown  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  a  failure  in 
the  potato  ;  it  is  the  only  kind  that  bears 
transplanting  well ;  give  it  a  light,  richly-ma- 
nured, and  well-wrought  soil  ;  plant  in  rows 
twenty  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot 
asunder. 

Turnips, — Put  in  the  main  sowing  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  ;  thin  the  early  ones 
to  eight  inches. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Plant  out  from  the 
frames  under  hand  lights  to  remain  for  a  time ; 
and  if  they  are  planted  on  beds  below  which 
is  a  little  fermenting  material,  it  is  all  the 
better. 

THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

General  directions. — It  is  scarcely  neces- 
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sary  to  observe  that  a  thorough  and  universal 
hoeing  will,  independent  of  other  advantages, 
^nd  much  to  keep  this  and  every  department 
out  of  doors  free  of  weeds.  Look  over  the 
grafts,  and  loosen  the  ties  if  necessary  ;  they 
roust  not  be  entirely  removed.  Disbudding, 
and  thinning  the  fruit,  with  keeping  the  trees 
deatif  will  be  the  principal  operations. 

Apples. — Caterpillars  will  now  make  sad 
ravages  if  timely  "  hand  picking"  is  not 
attended  to :  when  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  give 
all  a  good  syringing  in  the  morning  with  soap 
suds.  Thin  and  give  the  same  kind  of  atten- 
tion to  standards,  that  is  given  to  the  wall 
trees  ;  they  will  equally  compensate  for  it. 

ApricoU, — Thin,  and  disbud  gradually  ; 
remove  any  nails  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  swelling  fruits  ;  syringe  occasionally. 

Cherries, — Towards  the  middle  of  the 
month,,  give  a  final  thinning  of  wood  and  fruit 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tree  ;  fasten  in 
the  shoots  which  will  bear  it.  Syringing  will 
be  necessary  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm, 
and  do  it  always  early. 

Currants, — Keep  the  ground  clean  by 
hoeing  :  if  caterpillars  appear,  dust  the  bushes 
"when  damp  with  white  hellebore  powder. 

Figs. — No  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  usually 
required,  excepting  of  those  which  were  too 
forward  last  autumn.  Give  a  good  syringing 
before  the  leaves  cover  the  wall ;  the  cobwebs 
and  filth  are  very  injurious.  Thin  the  young 
shoots  moderately ;  and  top  them  when  six 
inches  long. 

Gooseberries. — On  dewy  mornings  dust  over 
the  bushes  with  white  hellebore  powder ;  this 
will  kill  and  prevent  the  caterpillars  :  where 
very  fine  fruit  is  wanted,  go  over  now,  and 
thin  out  the  small  ones. 

Nectarines,  where  they  have  not  broken 
well  at  the  points,  may  be  cut  back  to  the 
nearest  good  bud ;  thin  gradually,  and  syringe 
occasionally  at  the  appearance  of  insects : 
allow  a  slight  protection,  (from  cutting  winds 
and  frosts,)  to  remain  a  little  longer. 

Peaches. — Thin  the  shoots,  taking  away  all 
the  misplaced  and  diseased  ones  first ;  the 
lowermost  bud  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot, 
is  usually  left  for  next  year's  bearing  wood  j 
more  if  required  further  along  the  shoots  : 
thin  the  fruit,  removing  the  small  and  bad 
ones  first.  Syringe  with  clear  water,  and 
then  with  tobacco  liquid,  to  kill  the  green  fly. 
Part  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  blossoms 
may  be  retained  till  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Pears. — Rub  off  the  foreright  shoots,  and 
many  of  the  deformed  and  overcrowded  fruits. 

Plums. — Attend  to  thinning  the  young 
shoots  and  fruit,  which  in  all  cases  is  to  be  done 
gradually,  and  as  it  were  by  constant  attention — 
not  neglecting  it  for  a  time,  and  then  thinning 
severely,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  all  trees. 


Straivherties. — Hoe  immediately,  and  cut 
away  all  runners  appearing,  unless  required 
for  young  plants.  Mulch  the  plants  with  dry 
litter,  as  straw  or  hay  ;  spent  hops  is  preferable 
to  any  other  mulching,  when  they  can  be  got. 

Vines. — Divest  the  trees  of  all  superfluous 
shoots ;  and  before  and  whilst  in  bloom  a 
slight  protection  at  night  is  desirable. 

THE   FOHCINQ  GAJBDEN. 

General  directions. — An  increase  of  air, 
and  a  slight  decrease  of  water  will  now  be  the 
leading  features  of  importance,  of  course  vary- 
ing according  to  circumstances.  Fruit  wanted 
very  early,  may  be  obtained  so,  by  keeping  the 
apartment  closer  than  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
would  warrant ;  only  this  sacrifice  may  be  of 
less  consequence  at  the  time. 

Apricots. — Temperature,  75  degrees  by  day, 
and  55  degrees  by  night.  They  are  not  much 
forced,  although  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  ;  withhold  the  water  gradu- 
ally, both  in  damping,  syringing,  and  at  the 
roots;  and  when  they  commence  to  colour, 
withhold  it  altogether  ;  give  air  both  night  and 
day  as  the  weather  allows. 

Cherries. — Temperature,  65  to  70  degrees 
l>y  ^ay,  and  50  degrees  by  night.  In  many 
cases  the  sashes  may  be  let  down  at  full  length, 
and  remain  so  unless  wet  or  very  cold.  Give 
no  water,  as  the  fruit  should  soon  be  ripe,  and 
must  be  very  carefully  gathered.  Nail  in,  or 
cut  away  all  the  straggling  shoots,  and  give 
the  benefit  of  the  sun  as  much  as  practicable. 

C«CMmfter5.— Temperature,  from  80  degrees 
to  90  degrees  by  day,  and  from  65  to  70  at 
night.  Always  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  ; 
water  most  in  the  mornings,  yet  seldom  over 
the  leaves.  Fumigate  gently  and  of^en  for 
green  fly.  Thin  those  in  rapid  growth  daily  ; 
impregnate  those  required  for  seed ;  shut  all 
up  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  do  not  overburden 
the  plants,  two  and  three  good  fruit  at  a  time 
on  a  plant,  is  sufficient. 

Figs. — Temperature,  70  degrees  to  75  by 
day,  and  60  degrees  at  night.  Stop  all  the 
shoots  at  from  six  to  nine  inches  long  :  de- 
crease the  moisture  when  there  are  many  ripe. 
Those  in  pots  may  be  removed  to  another 
house,  and,  after  a  short  rest,  started'  again  for 
another  crop  ;  but  if  there  are  plenty  on  the 
walls,  this  will  not  be  prudent:  handle  the 
fruit  very  gently,  and  lay  it  in  a  cool  place 
until  wanted. 

Kidney  beans. — Temperature,  70  degrees  to 
80  degrees,  by  day,  and  60  to  65  degrees  at 
night  Syringe  often,  as  red  spider  is  apt  to 
make  progress  ;  maintain  a  moist  heat ;  water 
does  more  injury  to  the  flowers  than  the  beans. 
Apply  liquid  manure  as  the  apparent  vigour 
of  the  plant  may  determine. 

Melons,  —  Temperature,    from   80  to  90 
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degrees  hj  day,  and  70  to  75  degrees  at  niglit. 
Water  less  as  the  fruit  ripens  ;  do  not  water 
over  the  foliage  ;  always  shut  up  early.  When 
the  fruit  gives  out  a  smell,  leave  a  little  air  at 
night ;  and  when  cracking  around  the  shank, 
it  is  generally  ready  to  be  cut.  The  succession 
crops  iniiat  be  kept  thin  of  vine  ;  two  or  three 
fruit  is  enough  on  each  plant.  It  is  safer  to 
impregnate  always.  If  the  old  plants  are  in 
a  healthful  state,  cut  them  back  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered ;  apply  a  little  water  and  heat,  and 
a  good  second  crop  will  often  be  obtained  : 
very  little  artificial  heat  is  now  required,  if  due 
advantage  is  taken  of  sun  heat. 

Mushrooms. — Temperature,  from  H5  to  60 
degrees.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make  up 
iresh  beds ;  give  sfir  freely,  and  keep  the  house 
dark  ;  very  little  water  will  now  suffice. 

^flMO^.— Temperature,  75  degrees  at  night, 
and  from  80  to  90  degrees  by  day.  When  a 
considerable  number  of  the  fruits  are  well 
swollen,  decrease  the  amount  of  water  gra- 
dually, but  at  no  time  allow  these,  or  any 
plants,  to  be  so  dry  as  to  flag. 

Nectarines, — Temperature,  75  to  80  degrees 
by  day,  and  55  to  60  at  night,  as  before. 
Finish  the  tying,  &c.,  of  the  early  house. 
Give  more  air  as  they  begin  to  colour,  and 
leave  a  portion  also  at  night,  when  the  fVuit  is 
nearly  ripe:  if  red  spider  appears,  slightly 
sulphur  the  flues  when  cold* 

Peaches. — ^Temperature,  75  to  80  degrees 
by  day,  and  55  to  GO  at  night.  A  thorough 
syringing  should  be  given  before  they  begin  to 
colour.  Give  plenty  of  air,  as  with  nectarines. 
In  the  later  houses,  continue  to  water,  disbud, 
thin,  and  tie  in. 

Pine  apples. — Temperature,  from  80  to  90 
degrees  by  day,  and  70  degrees  at  night ;  shut 
np  with  a  sun  heat  of  95  degrees.  Shade 
slightly  the  lately  shifted  plants  in  each  de- 
partment, and  aim  by  keeping  up  the  moisture 
and  warmth,  with  air,  to  have  a  '*  sturdy  and 
quick  ffrawth."  Withhold  water  from  those 
which  are  ripening ;  the  suckers  may  remain 
on  for  a  time,  whether  they  are  to  be  grown 
on  the  old  or  new  system.  Give  a  little  air  to 
all  at  night. 

Strawberries. — Temperature,  65  degrees  by 
day,  and  56  d^rees  at  night :  it  is  almost  too 
warm  to  have  these  in  a  house  where  there  is 
much  artificial  heat ;  keep  them  near  the  heat 
recommended. 

Vinery. — Temperature,  80  degrees  by  day, 
and  from  60  to  65  degrees  at  night.  Avoid 
currents  of  air,  and  sudden  transitions,  both  as 
regards  moisture,  and  in  every  other  respect 
The  late  houses  must  be  kept  warmest,  and  the 
atmosphere  somewhat  dry,  a  little  before,  at 
the  time  of,  and  after  flowering  and  setting. 
Thin  the  branches  and  wood  early,  and  by 
degrees  :  when  tying,  do  not  strain  the  shoot 


much  at  first,  and  never  tie  tight.  Allow 
young  vines  when  once  stopped,  to  ramble 
awhile. 

FLOWEB  GARDEN  AND  SHBUBBERT. 

Sow  a  little  of  every  thing  worth  keeping 
up  a  succession  of,  as  hardy,  and  half-hardy 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials. 

Plant  and  transplant  all  those  raised  in 
heat,  after  being  hardened  ofi*;  also  all  the 
green-house  and  bedding-out  plants. 

Oeneral  directions* — This  is  a  busy  month, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Plant  out  the 
tender  and  half-hardy  bedding  plants  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  let  the  most  tender, 
such  as  dahlias,  and  heliotropes  be  put  out 
last.  In  arranging  them,  the  coloured  plan 
studied  and  prepared  in  the  winter  months, 
will  be  found  of  great  service.  In  planting  out, 
attend  to  producing  a  contrast  of  colour,  that 
is,  place  the  most  different  colours  together, 
or  in  contiguous  beds.  If  the  beds  are  of 
moderate  size,  it  is  best  to  fill  them  with  one 
colour  :  or  a  very  good  efiect  is  produced  by 
introducing  a  belt  of  some  distinct  colour. 
Thus,  for  example,  against  or  next  to  blue, 
(say  salvias,)  plant  yellow,  (such  as  calceola^ 
rias)  :  next  to  crimson,  (say  verbena,)  plant 
light  blue,  (as  nemophila.)  Where  the  figures 
are  on  gravel,  surround  or  edge  them  with  a 
cold  colour,  as  blue,  or  even  green ;  when 
upon  turf,  surround  them  with  a  warm  colour, 
as  yellow  or  white.  Give  them  all  a  soaking 
with  water  after  planting,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  form  a  basin  around  a  few  of  those  turned 
out  of  pots.  Finally,  harden  off  all  the  store 
plants :  finish  propagating.  Hoe  the  shrub- 
beries again  ;  those  shrubs  which  have  been 
lately  transplanted,  should  be  mulched  again 
and  watered. 

Alpines. — ^Keep  the  pots  plunged  nearly  to* 
the  rim  among  coal  ashes,  in  a  cool  shady  place ; 
they  then  dry  less  rapidly,  and  do  not  so  often 
suffer  from  drought  as  when  more  exposed  ; 
have  them  regularly  watered.  Propagate  any 
scarce  kinds. 

American  plants. — As  soon  as  the  flowers 
of  any  of  these,  such  as  rhododendrons  or 
azaleas^  are  faded,  have  them  all  cut  off,  re* 
moving  the  whole  of  the  seed-vessels,  stalks 
and  all.  By  this  means,  the  energies  of  the 
plants,  which  would  have  been  expended  on  the 
useless  seed-vessels,  go  towards  forming  blos- 
som buds  for  another  season.  Of  course,  none 
of  the  leaves,  nor  any  of  the  growing  buds 
which  push  out  just  below  the  bunches  of 
flowers,  are  to  be  taken  away. 

Anemones  when  in  bloom  must  be  shaded  ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  all  the  beds  will  re- 
quire water.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over, 
if  the  room  is  wanted  for  other  plants,  take 
them  up  carefully,  and  plant  them  in  the  re- 
serve garden. 

Q  2 
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Annuals, — Sow,  plant,  and  thin  out ;  stick 
a  few  neat  stiirdj  twigs  amongst  them,  bj 
which  they  will  be  supported  ;  this  is  better 
for  many  things  than  tying. 

Auriculas. — Where  seed  is  wanted,  set  apart 
a  few  selected  plants  by  themselves,  and  care- 
fully impregnate  them.  From  the  rest  of  the 
bloomii^g  plants  remove  the  decaying  blossoms 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fade,  that  they  may 
not  exhaust  the  plants  ;  in  doing  this,  simply 
pick  off  the  individual  flowers,  but  do  not  cut 
away  the  main  stalk  until  it  is  quite  decayed. 
After  the  bloom  is  past,  give  the  plants 
abundance  of  air. 

Carnations, — Water,  stake,  and  thin  the 
stems  of  the  show  sorts  ;  sow  seed. 

Chrysanthemums, — Much  may  be  done  with 
these  ;  plant  out  a  quantity  to  take  layers  from 
in  July.  Plant  any  spare  plants  in  the  shrub- 
bery borders  ;  give  manure  abundantly. 

Clematis^  and  other  climbing  plants,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  as  they  advance  into 
vigorous  growth,  should  have  the  branches 
thinned,  and  those  that  are  retained,  properly 
supported  according  to  the  position  they 
occupy  :  this  attention,  which  is  commonly 
bestowed  upon  rarer  plants,  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  more  common  ones,  such  as  those  here 
referred  to. 

Dahlias. — Ilarden  off,  and  plant  out  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  prepare  a  rich  soil  to  flower 
them  in  ;  but  of  the  very  choice  sorts,  plant 
some  on  poor  soil,  as  it  will  be  found  that 
stimulated  roots  are  the  worst  keepers  ;  they 
require  much  water. 

Fuchsias. — Thin  out  the  young  shoots ; 
train  some  as  bushes^  but  they  are  most 
handsome  trained  to  one  stem  or  so.  Clear 
away  all  protecting  material,  and  dress  the 
soil  about  them. 

Hyacinths, —  Sliade  the  beds  when  the 
bloom  is  expanded  :  pick  off  the  flowers  as 
they  fade,  that  the  energies  of  the  roots  may 
not  be  expended  in  seeding.  If  the  ground  is 
wanted  for  other  plants  where  they  are  grow- 
ing, take  them  up  carefully  soon  after  the 
bloom  is  past,  and  lay  them  in,  in  the  reserve 
garden,  to  complete  their  growth. 

Lawns, — The  beauty  of  a  lawn  depends 
very  much  upon  frequent  mowing,  especially 
early  in  the  season  ;  they  ought  now  to  be  cut 
twice  a  month  at  the  least — if  oftener,  so  much 
the  better.  Roll  them  before  mowing,  and 
sweep  up  the  cut  grass  quite  clean. 

Lobelias, — The  large  growing  herbaceous 
varieties  should  be  separated  in  March,  each 
single  crown  being  planted  in  a  small  pot,  and 
set  in  a  warm  frame  till  it  has  started,  and 
then  hardened  otf :  they  are  to  be  shifted 
once  or  twice  ;  and  early  in  tliis  month  may 
be  planted  out  in  rich  .^oil  in  a  moist  situa- 
tion, where  they  become  very  fine.     They  are 


very  ornamental  on  the  margins  of  akes. 
Some  may  be  placed  in  large  pots  of  rich  loam, 
and  are  very  ornamental  to  set  near  fountains, 
or  in  any  cool  situation  ;  they  require  plenty 
of  water. 

Mimulus, — The  varieties  grown  for  beds 
must  be  planted  in  a  cool  moist  situation  :  they 
all  have  a  fine  appearance  on  the  margin  of  a 
lake. 

Narcissms, — Shade  the  best  beds  whilst  in 
bloom,  and  remove  the  flowers  as  they  fade. 
Take  up  the  roots,  as  with  hyacinths,  if  the 
ground  is  wanted. 

Pansies.  Give  liberal  waterings  in  hot 
weather  ;  adding  a  little  weak  liquid  manure 
once  a  week ;  propagate  by  the  side  shoots 
planted  under  a  hand  light,  and  shade  them  ; 
they  will  also  root  in  a  cool  shady  place 
without  covering. 

JPicotees, — Thin  and  support  the  flower 
stems,  but  do  not  tie  tight ;  water  freely  in 
the  morning,  yet  very  cautiously. 

Pinks, — Of  the  prize  varieties,  thin  the 
stems  to  one,  and  leave  only  three  buds  upon 
it ;  water  with  liquid  manure,  weekly. 

Pinus, — Plant  out  any  seedlings  which  are 
intended  for  planting  out  ;  do  not  place  any 
manure  about  them,  and  have  the  ground 
beneath  well  drained.  If  any  of  the  half 
hardy  kinds  are  planted  out,  they  might  be  put 
in  a  group,  where  they  could  be  covered  all 
together  during  winter. 

Polyanthus  in  pots  and  past  flower  should 
be  again  planted  out  and  divided,   if  worth 


mcreasing. 


Roses,  —  Thin  out  the  weak  and  over 
crowded  shoots,  and  propagate  from  them  j 
remove  all  suckers  and  side  shoots  from  those 
budded  last  year,  and  suckers  and  useless  shoots 
from  the  stocks.  Water  with  liquid  manure^ 
sparingly  at  flrst. 

Stocks. — Plant  out,  if  not  already  done ; 
the  later  ones  will  do  yet,  to  flower  in  autumn. 

Sweet  Peas, — Lose  no  time  in  staking  these, 
whether  in  rows  or  patches.  Sow  a  few  more 
to  bloom  late. 

Tiyridioji, — Plant  out  those  started  in  pots 
into  beds  of  light  sandy  soil.  Others  may  be 
planted  out  at  once  for  succession.  Their 
ephemeral  flowers  have  a  very  good  eflTect 
from  the  number  which  is  produced  in  sue* 
cession. 

Tulips, —  Screen  from  the  sun  and  cutting 
winds  by  canvas  awning  ;  if  it  is  made  to  give 
room  to  walk  under  it  is  the  more  desirable, 
as  the  flowers  can  be  inspected  with  the  greater 
comfort.  IJreak  off  the  seed  vessels  when  the 
flowers  are  past. 

Violets  must  be  watered  if  very  dry  ;  and 
if  young  plants  are  not  already  taken  oflT,  do  it 
soon ,  and  encourage  them  by  planting  on  rich 
open  ground.  They  must  be  potted  in  autumn. 
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WallfloTvers,  Propagate  a  large  supply  of 
the  double  varieties  by  cuttings,  under  hand 
glasses,  in  sandy  loam.  Too  many  of  these 
can  hardly  be  obtained.  Tlie  clear  yellow, 
dark  brown,  and  purple  double  varieties  are 
very  distinct  and  handsome. 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

The  plants,  especially  those  in  flower,  should 
be  shaded  irom  the  too  powerful  action  of  the 
sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Maintain  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  keep  the  plants  as 
fully  exposed  to  light  as  possible.  As  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  dusty,  the  plants 
should  be  regularly  syringed,  or  they  may  be 
well  drenched  over  head  about  once  a  week  or 
oftener  in  hot  weather,  and  any  dust  or  other 
defect  not  removed  by  this  means  must  be 
washed  or  picked  off  by  hand.  Stake  and  tie 
every  plant  neatly  as  soon  as  supports  become 
necessary,  using  as  few  sticks  to  a  plant  as 
possible,  never  more  than  one  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

3uU>8j  such  as  hyacinths,  &c.  will  be  nearly 
cat  of  bloom  ;  such  as  are  still  in  flower  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  shady  situation  to  prolong 
their  duration.  Cyclamen  persicumy  and  some 
of  its  varieties,  will  still  be  in  bloom,  and 
should  have  a  careful  but  regular  supply  of 
water. 

£egonia8  will  require  an  increased  supply 
of  moisture  as  they  advance  ;  they  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  if  lai'ge  specimens  are 
wanted. 

Camellias, — Water  freely  as  the  season  ad- 
vances ;  keep  them  warm,  but  do  not  expose 
them  to  the  midday  sun  ;  keep  the  leaves  very 
clean  by  syringing,  or  hand  washing,  if  the  first 
means  be  not  eflectual. 

Cinerarias,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  may 
be  parted  and  repotted  ;  place  them  in  a  shady 
corner,  and  water  regularly. 

Fuchsias, —  Thin  out  weak  or  ill  placed 
shoots,  shift  them  where  necessary,  and  water 
freely  ;  use  manure  water  about  once  a  week, 
not  oftener. 

Geraniums.  —  Carefully  shade  those  in 
flower  ;  cut  out  the  stamens  of  every  flower 
as  it  opens — they  will  then  last  a  day  or  two 
longer  ;  water  regularly  and  copiously. 

Myrtles  and  other  evergreens  will  now  be 
growing  freely ;  water  frequently,  and  keep 
the  leaves  very  clean  ;  stand  them  in  a  light 
bat  sheltered  situation. 

Roses. — ^Water  regularly,  and  occasionally 
with  manure  water.  Those  out  of  flower 
filiould  have  the  young  shoots  regulated  and 
thinned,  so  as  to  form  handsome  heads  for 
next  season. 

I^rimulas, — Pot  off  seedlings,  or  shift  those 
previously  potted  if  they  require  it  ;  keep 
them  in  a  rather  shady  situation  ;  be  very 
careful  that  they  never  get  thoroughly  dry. 


Violets. — Keep  the  ground  stirred  among 
those  planted  out  into  the  open  ground,  and 
supply  them  copiously  with  water  in  diy 
weather ;  cut  off  the  runners  to  strengthen 
the  main  stems. 

Wardian  Cases.  "Water  if  necessary,  and 
change  or  prune  any  plants  growing  out  of 
bounds.  Change  the  position  often  with  regard 
to  light,  unless  the  case  is  fixed  to  a  particular 
spot. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

As  these  are  emptied  to  fill  the  flower 
garden,  they  should  be  thoroughly  repaired 
and  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  next 
crop,  whether  of  flower  or  kitchen  garden 
subjects.  After  well  washing  and  cleaning,  the 
pits  should  be  lime-whited,  using  the  lime  as 
hot  as  possible,  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest 
amount  of  destruction  to  insects. 

Annuals. — Shift  all  the  tender  sorts  that 
require  it,  and  maintain  a  steady  heat  about 
them,  giving  air  rather  freely  in  fine  weather, 
and  shading  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Use  a  rich  free  soil  for  these  plants,  and  sow 
a  little  more  of  any  in  particular  request.  The 
half  hardy  kinds  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off  by  giving  air  in  larger  proportions  than 
before,  admitting  some  at  night,  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  planted  out  of  doors  by  the 
second  or  third  week.  Shift  such  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  grown  in  pots,  and  water  freely, 
syringing  in  the  afternoon. 

Half-hardy  Plants,  as  verbenas,  calceo- 
larias, salvias,  scarlet  geraniums,  and  others 
used  for  bedding  out  in  the  flower-garden, 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  so 
as  to  feel  little  or  no  check  when  finally  planted 
out  The  lights  may  be  left  off  entirely  for 
the  last  few  nights  before  planting.  Do  not 
let  the  roots  become  dry,  or  the  plants  will 
suffer,  whether  before  or  after  removal.  Pot 
off  rooted  cuttings,  and  put  in  others  of  such 
plants  as  are  likely  to  be  useful  for  decoration 
later  in  the  season.  Shift  such  plants  as.  it 
may  be  desirous  to  increase  by  cuttings  or 
otherwise,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  bloom. 
Thus  treated,  new  or  rare  things  are  more 
under  command,  and  supply  better  and  firmer 
cuttings  than  if  turned  out  in  the  open  ground. 
Water  regularly,  and  fumigate  whenever  the 
green  fly  makes  its  appearance. 

Fm'cing  Pit. — Keep  up  a  succession  of 
flowers  by  introducing  fresh  supplies,  but  in 
smaller  quantities  than  before,  as  many  of  the 
forcing  plants  will  be  in  bloom  naturally  duiing 
the  month  ;  but,  especially,  have  roses  enough 
to  meet  the  natural  season  with  plenty  ;  they 
are  very  seldom  too  numerous.  Carry  on  in- 
cessant war  with  insects,  and  give  air  freely  ; 
shut  up  rather  early,  and  syringe  plentifully 
early,  and  also  in  tlie  afternoon.  The  heat 
may  range  from  60  degrees  as  the  minimum, 
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to  70  degrees  as  the  maximum^  which  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  forcing  purposes. 

THE  QRBSNHOUSE. 

Temperature, — From  65  to  60  degrees  by 
day,  and  45  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — Give  air  freely,  and  leave 
some  on  all  night  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

Watering. — The  supply  of  moisture  must  be 
liberally  increased  with  the  seasonal  rise  of 
temperature  ;  by  this  time  the  plants  will 
probably  need  water  daily ;  the  syringe  may 
be  used  freely  both  morning  and  evening,  so 
that  any  expanded  blossoms  are  not  wetted. 
Examine  the  roots  especially  of  old  or  large 
specimens,  and  be  well  convinced  that  they  are 
thoroughly  soaked  occasionally ;  they  will 
suffer  less  then  if  they  are  sometimes  missed. 

Potting, — Continue  to  shift  such  plants,  as 
may  require  it,  adapting  the  size  of  the  pots  to 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  or  the  nature  of  the 
house  or  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  Be 
very  particular  in  the  drainage  of  every  pot, 
as  on  that  alone  more  than  on  the  soil  will 
frequently  depend  the  whole  success  of  the 
plant. 

Soih. — Always  keep  the  potting-shed  well 
supplied  with  the  different  soils,  and  other 
materials  necessary,  as  pots,  stakes,  tallies, 
matting,  &c.  A  great  deal  of  time  may  be 
thus  saved,  especially  as  regards  tallies,  which 
may  be  made  and  sorted  ready  for  use  in 
winter,  or  on  wet  days. 

Ihesring* — Remove  all  dead  leaves,  flowers, 
or  plants  out  of  flower,  as  soon  as  they  beeome 
faded;  tie  up  and  stop  the  creepers  where 
necessary  I  never  allow  them  to  interfere  with 
other  plants. 

InsectM, — Use  every  means  to  keep  down 
the  various  insects,  whose  numbers  will  become 
enormously  increased  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer. 

Aloes,  and  similar  plants,  should  be  supplied 
with  more  water  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
and  should  be  kept  warm. and  exposed  to  in- 
tense light* 

Agaves  should  be  watered  rather  sparingly; 
they  may  be  kept  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
house  to  inure  them  for  removal  to  their  out- 
door stations  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
month. 

Ahtrbmerias. — Thin  out  the  weaker  shoots 
and  support  the  others ;  give  a  good  shift,  if 
necessary,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  airy  part 
of  the  house ;  supply  them  freely  with  water. 

Annuals, — Shift  such .  as  require  it,  and 
stake  and  tie  them  a^  they  advance ;  water 
freely,  as  from  the  number  and  succulence  of 
their  leaves  and  roots  they  require  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  when  growing. 

Azaleas  that  have  done  flowering  should  be 
well  watered,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  to 


perfect  their  growth.  Any  symptoms  of  the 
roots  getting  dry  from  the  water  not  pene- 
trating the  ball  of  earth,  must  be  watched  and 
attended  to,  or  death  will  result 

Calceolarias, — Shade  those  in  flower;  thej 
require  plenty  of  water;  use  manure  water 
occasionally.  Keep  them  regularly  tied  as 
they  advance,  or  they  soon  become  unmanage- 
able ;  stand  them  on  an  airy  stage,  near  the 
glass. 

Camellias.^'Keep  them  growing  steadily; 
water  freely  ;  disbi^  or  cut  back  in  time,  so 
as  to  form  neat  heads.  They  bear  shade  well, 
and  may  now  and  then  be  syringed. 

Cape  BtUbSi-^Some  of  the  Gladioli  will 
be  in  flower ;  water  freely,  and  let  them  have 
all  the  air  and  light  possible,  in  order  that  the 
foliage  may  attain  a  proper  development. 

Cephcuotus  JolUcularis  (New  Holland 
pitcher-plant),  requires  a  pan  under  the  pot  ; 
the  glass  over  it  may  be  elevated  a  Utile,  but 
not  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  dry  the-  plant  too 
much. 

Cinerarias. — Propagate  by  parting  the 
roots  and  potting  them  again;  or  bed  them  out 
in  a  moist  shady  border  to  be  potted  up  in 
September. 

Chrysanthemums, — Part  the  old  roots  and 
repot  them,  pr  better,  if- not  dene  before,  turn 
them  out  in  rows  to  grow  to  supply  strong 
cuttings  and  layers  later  in  the  season;  the 
first  method  will  produce  the  largest  and  tallest, 
the  second  the  neatest  plants^ 

Crassulas, — Several  of  these  will  be  in 
bloom ;  keep  them  rather  cool  to  prolong  their 
duration ;  water  sparingly ;  when  out  of  flower 
give  them  more  heat  and  mcHSture,  that  they 
may  grow-  freely. 

Cyclamens, — Some  of  the  varieties  may  be 
kept  in  flower  far  into  the  summer  l^  keeping 
the  roots  in  a  cool  and  shady  place,  and  start- 
ing them  at  different  periods.  Water  regu- 
larly such  as  are  in  bloom,  but  reduce  the 
supply  when  the  leaves  show  signs  oi  matu- 
rity, and  dry  them  gradually. 

Epacris. — Place  in  any  airy  but  rather 
warm  situation,  and  water  regularly  and 
copiously  until  they  have  completed  their 
growth. 

Ericas. — Continue  to  shift  as  they  display - 
the  necessity:  remember  that  a  heath  once 
really  dry  at  the  root  is  lost ;  therefore  water 
thoroughly  and  abundantly,  shading  the  grow- 
ing  plants,  in  bright  sunshine,  and  allow  no 
obstruction  to  the  freest  circulation  of  air. 
Keep  the  plants  constantly  stopped  until  the 
desired  shape  is  attained,  and  syringe  them  on 
warm  evenings.  Propagate  from  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  long 
enough  and  firm  enough  for  cuttings. 

Fuchsias, — Continue  to  stake  and  train  them 
as  they  advance,  placing  those  which  are  com- 
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mencing  to  flower  in  a  light  and  airy  situation, 
in  order  to  have  the  flowers  stout  and-  well 
coloured.  Give  them  manure  water  occa- 
sionally. 

Oompholobiu'fns,  and  similar  creepers,  must 
be  regularly  tied  as  they  advance,  or  they 
soon  look  bad.  Some  of  them  will  be  in  flower ; 
ffbade  them,  and  water  carefully. 

Saworthias,  Apicrasy  &c.,  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  place  near  the  glass,  and  should  be 
incited  to  strong  and  early  growth,  in  order 
to  have  the  hot  season  to  ripen'  in.  Water 
regularly  and  rather  freely. 

Selichry8Um4  will  be  coming  into  bloom  ; 
keep  them  near  the  light  in  an  airy  place,  and 
water  regularly  and  thoroughly,  but  not  too 
often. 

Ijesehenaultias. — Shift  free  growing  and 
young  plants,' shading  and  keeping  them  close 
at  first ;  water  with  great  circumspection,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  damp  at  this  stage. 

Lilium  japomcum  (Japan  lily).— Shift 
if  necessary^  using  large  pots  and  rough 
compost.  Water  abundantly,  and  keep  them 
ih  an  airy  place^  where  they  vnli  not  be 
drawn. 

Mignonette, — ^Propagate  the  tree  variety, 
either  by  ctittlngs  or  seeds,  and  train  them  to 
a  single  stem  ;  when  potted  off  k*eep  them  in 
an  airy  situation ;  they  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  autumn  and  winter. 

New  HoUknd  plants  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bosslaeas,  &c. — Shift,  if  not  already  done,  and 
tie  up  and  regulate  the  young  shoots  as  they 
advance.  Water  carefully  but  plentifully,  for 
if  the  drainage  is  eflicient  no  danger  can  well 
occur  to  healthy  plants. 

Orange  trees. — Gradually  harden  those 
which  are  to  be  placed  out  of  doors  during 
summer  by  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air 
to  them,  and  by  not  watering  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  would  be  proper  for  those  retained 
under  glass.  The  latter  should  be  well  en- 
couraged in  their  growth  by  liquid  manure, 
syringing,  and  shutting  up  the  house  rather 
e&rly  in  the  afternoon.  Attend  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  head  by  stopping  or  cutting  out 
misplaced  shoots. 

Oxalis, — ^Keep  these  near  the  glass,  and  in 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  supply  them 
liberally  with  water  through  the  flowering 
season,  and  until  the  leaves  are  matured ;  then 
gradually  lessen  the  quantity. 

Pelargoniums. —  Shade  those  which  are 
coming  into  flower ;  water  freely,  using  ma- 
nure-water about  once  a  week  ;  keep  them 
free  from  insects  and  dirt  of  every  sort.  Those 
from  which  seed  is  wanted  should  be  placed 
by  themselves,  and  the  flowers  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  from  bees,  who  will  cut  a  hole 
through  the  unexpanded  petals  to  reach  the 
nectar  in  the  flower  tube,  thus  spoiling  the 


flower,  and  most  likely  at  the  same  time  iii;i- 
pregnating  the  stigma. 

Primulas. — Keep  the  young  plants  shifted 
as  they  fill  their  pots  ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
commence  so  early  with  them.  Look  to  the 
old  roots  of  the  double  varieties  ;  put  them  in 
a  cool  shady  place,  and  water  carefully. 

Protea^y  Banhsiasr  Dryandra^Sy  &c.,  should 
be  encouraged  in  their  growth  by  a  good 
watering  whenever  they  appear,  dry.  It  is, 
advisable  not  to  set  them  out  of  doors  until 
they  have  nearly  completed  their  growth,, 
when  they  sliould  be  well  staked^  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  about 

Rhododendrons, — Keep  them  thoroughly 
watered  while  growing,  and  be  sure  that  the 
ball  is  thoroughly  soaked  ;  they  should  have 
plenty  of  air,  especially  when  their  growth  is 
completed,  but  theii:  tender  foliage  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Roses, — Guard  diligently  against  insects  ; 
hand-pick  for  the  *^  worm  i*  the  bud/'  and 
use  the  usual  remedies  against  others.  Thin 
out  the  weaker  branches,  and  stop  and  tie  up 
the  climbing  ones  where  necessary. 

Salvias, — Shift,  and  stop  and  tie  up  these, 
keeping  them  close,  and  shading  for  a  few  days; 
water  freely,  and  keep  them,  when  established, 
in  a  warm  but  airy  situation. 

Stapelias, — Shift,  if  not  already  done  :  tie 
up  the  stronger,  or  longer  growing  sorts ;  and 
expose  them  to  the  most  intense  light,  when  a 
little  established.  Water  rather  freely  as  they 
advance  in  growth. 

TropcBolums, — Grow  these  in  the  most  airy 
part  of  the  house,  and  near  the  glass,  except 
when  in  flower,  when  they  should  be  shaded : 
they  want  training  almost  every  day.  Guard 
them  carefully  from  slugs  and  snails,  and  also 
from  the  green  cabbage  caterpillar,  which  will 
sometimes  commit  great  havoc  on  them :  keep 
them  rather  moist  than  otherwise. 

th6  conservatory. 

Temperature, — From  60  to  70  degs.  by 
day,  and  about  50  degs.  at  night.  This  struc- 
ture being  more  for  the  display  of  flowers 
brought  forward  in  other  houses  than  for  the 
growth  of  them,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  the 
temperature  somewhat  low  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  the  season.  Shade  is  now 
indispensable,  and  will  be  in  almost  constant 
use. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  freely,  but  on  windy 
days  do  not  open  the  sashes  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  house.  Leave  more  or  less  air  on 
all  night. 

Watering. — Be  careful  in  applying  water 
to  the  roots  of  plants  brought  from  warmer 
houses;  those  from  similar  or  colder  houses 
will  require  a  liberal  supply.  The  paths 
should  be  kept  as  damp  as  can  well  be  managed 
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to  70  degrees  as  the  maximum,  which  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  forcing  purposes. 

THS  OBBBNHOU8E. 

Temperature. — From  55  to  60  degrees  by 
day,  and  45  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — Give  air  freely,  and  leave 
some  on  all  night  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

Watering. — The  supply  of  moisture  must  be 
liberally  increased  with  the  seasonal  rise  of 
temperature  ;  by  this  time  the  plants  will 
probably  need  water  daily ;  the  syringe  may 
be  used  freely  both  morning  and  evening,  so 
tliat  any  expanded  Uossoms  are  not  wetted. 
£xamine  the  roots  especially  of  old  or  large 
specimens,  and  be  well  convinced  that  they  are 
thoroughly  soaked  occasionally ;  they  will 
suffer  less  then  if  they  are  sometimes  missed. 

Potting, — Continue  to  shift  such  plants  as 
may  require  it»  adapting  the  size  of  the  pots  to 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  or  the  nature  of  the 
house  or  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  Be 
very  particular  in  the  drainage  of  every  pot, 
as  on  that  alone  more  than  on  the  soil  will 
frequently  depend  the  whole  success  of  the 
plant. 

Soils. — Always  keep  the  potting-shed  well 
supplied  with  Uie  different  soils,  and  other 
materials  necessary,  as  pots,  stakes,  tallies, 
matting,  &c.  A  great  deal  of  time  may  be 
thus  saved,  especially  as  TOgards  tallies,  which 
may  be  made  and  sprted  ready  for  use  in 
winter,  or  on  wet  days. 

J?remng* — Remove  all  dead  leaves,  flowers, 
or  plants  out  of  flower,  as  soon  as  they  become 
faded;  tie  up  and  stop  the  creepers  where 
necessary  J  never  allow  them  to  interfere  with 
other  plants. 

Insects. — Use  every  means  to  keep  down 
the  various  insects,  whose  numbers  will  become 
enormously  increased  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer. 

AloeSy  and  similar  plants,  should  be  supplied 
with  more  water  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
and  should  be  kept  warm. and  exposed  to  in* 
tense  light. 

Agaves  should  be  watered  rather  sparingly; 
they  nuiy  be  kept  in  the  coldest  pairt  of  the 
house  to  inure  them  for  removal  to  their  out- 
door stations  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
month. 

AUtromerias. — Thin  out  the  weaker  shoots 
and  support  the  others  $  give  a  good  shift. if 
necessary,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  airy  part 
of  the  house ;  supply  them  freely  with  water. 

Annuals. — Shift  such  as  require  it,  and 
stake  and  tie  them  a^  they  advance ;  water 
freely,  as  from  the  number  and  succulence  of 
their  leaves  and  roots  they  require  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  when  growing. 

Azaleas  that  have  done  flowering  should  be 
well  watered,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  to 


perfect  their  growth.  Any  symptoms  of  the 
roots  getting  dry  from  the  water  not  pene- 
trating the  ball  of  earth,  must  be  watched  and 
attended  to,  or  death  will  result 

Calceolarias, — Shade  those  in  flower ;  they 
require  plenty  of  water;  use  manure  water 
occasionally.  Keep  them  regularly  tied  as 
they  advance,  or  they  soon  become  unmanage- 
able ;  stand  them  on  an  airy  stage,  near  the 
glass. 

CameUias. — ^Keep  them  growing  steadily; 
water  freely  ;  disbud  or  cut  back  in  time,  so 
as  to  form  neat  heads.  They  bear  shade  well, 
and  may  now  and  then  be  syringed. 

Cape  Bulbs4-^&oa^  of  the  Gladioli  will 
be  in  flower ;  water  freely,  and  let  them  have 
all  the  air  and  light  possible,  in  order  that  the 
foliage  may  attain  a  proper  development. 

Cephahtus  JolUcularis  (New  Holland 
pitcher-plant),  requires  a  pan  under  the  pot  ; 
the  glass  over  it  may  be  elevated  a  little,  but 
not  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  dry  the  plant  too 
much. 

Cinerarias. — Propagate  by  parting  the 
roots  and  potting  them  again;  or  bed  them  out 
in  a  moist  shady  border  to  be  potted  up  in 
September. 

Chsysanthemums. — Part  the  old  roots  and 
repot  them,  or  better,  if- not  dene  before^  turn 
them  out  in  rows  to  grow  to  supply  strong 
cuttings  and  layers  later  in  the  season;  the 
first  method  will  produce  the  largest  and  tallest, 
the  seoood  the  neatest  plants.- 

Crassulas. — Several  of  these  will  be  in 
bloom ;  keq)  them  rather  cool  to  prolong  their 
duration ;  water  sparingly ;  when  out  of  flower 
give  them  more  heat  and  moisture,  that  they 
may  grow  freely. 

Cyclamens. — Some  of  the  varieties  may  be 
kept  in  flower  far  into  the  summer  l^  keeping 
the  roots  in  a  cool  and  shady  place,  and  start- 
ing them  at  different  periods.  Water  r^u- 
larly  such  as  are  in  bloom,  but  reduce  the 
supply  when  the  leaves  show  signs  of  matu- 
ri^,  and  dry  them  gradually. 

Epacris. — Place  in  any  airy  but  rather 
warm  situation  and  water  regularly  and 
copiously  until  they  have  completed  their 
growth. 

Ericas. — Continue  to  shift  as  they  display 
the  necessity:  remember  that  a  heath  once 
really  dry  at  the  root  is  lost  s  therefore  water 
thorouglUy  and  abundantly,  shading  the  grow- 
ing plants. in  bright  sunshine,  and  allow  do 
obstruction  to  the  freest  circulation  of  air. 
Keep  the  plants  constantly  stopped  until  the 
desired  shape  is  attained,  and  syringe  them  on 
warm  evenings.  Propagate  from  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  long 
enough  and  firm  enough  for  cuttings. 

Fuchsias.^Cont\nue  to  stake  and  train  them 
as  they  advance,  placing  those  which  are  com- 
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mencing  to  fiower  in  a  light  and  airj  situation, 
in  order  to  have  the  flowers  stout  and-  well 
coloured.  Give  them  manure  water  occa- 
ffionaily. 

Oampkolohiumsy  and  similar  creepers,  must 
be  regularly  tied  as  they  advance,  or  they 
soon  look  bad.  Some  of  them  will  be  in  flower ; 
sbBde  diem,  and  water  carefully. 

JETaworthias,  Apicrcut^  &c.,  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  place  near  the  glass,  and  should  be 
incited  to  strong  and  early  growth,  in  order 
to  hare  the  hot  season  to  ripen'  in.  Water 
regularly  and  rather  freely. 

Selichrysum*  will  be  coming  into  bloom  ; 
keep  them  near  the  light  in  an  airy  place,  and 
water  regularly  and  thoroughly,  but  not  too 
often. 

Leschenaultifis, — Shift  free  growing  and 
young  plants,' shading  and  keeping  them  close 
at  first ;  water  with  great  circumspection,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  damp  at  this  stage. 

Zdiium  japonicum  (Japan  lily).— Shift 
if  necessaiT,  using  large  pots  and  rough 
compost.  Water  abundantly,  and  keep  them 
ih  an  lury  place,  where  they  wilf  not  be 
drawn, 

MignoTiette, — Propagate  the  tree  variety, 
either  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  train  them  to 
a  single  stem  ;  when  potted  off  k^ep  them  in 
ah  airy  situation ;  they  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  autumn  and  winter. 

New  BdUkhd  plants,  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bossiaeas,  &c. — ^^Shift,  if  not  already  done,  and 
tie  up  and  regulate  the  young  shoots  as  they 
advance.  Water  carefully  but  plentifully,  for 
if  the  drainage  is  efficient  no  danger  can  well 
occur  to  healthy  plants. 

Orange  trees,  —  Gradually  harden  those 
which  are  to  be  placed  out  of  doors  during 
summer  by  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air 
to  them,  and  by  not  watering  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  would  be  proper  for  those  retained 
under  glass.  The  latter  should  be  well  en- 
couraged in  their  growth  by  liquid  manure, 
8yring:ing,  and  shutting  up  the  house  rather 
€^ly  in  the  afternoon.  Attend  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  head  by  stopping  or  cutting  out 
misplaced  shoots. 

Oxalis. — Keep  these  near  the  glass,  and  in 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  supply  them 
liberally  with  water  through  the  flowering 
season,  and  until  the  leaves  are  matured ;  then 
gradually  lessen  the  quantity. 

JPelarffoniums, —  Shade  those  which  are 
coming  into  flower ;  water  freely,  using  ma- 
nure-water about  once  '  a  week  ;  keep  them 
free  from  insects  and  dirt  of  every  sort.  Those 
from  which  seed  is  wanted  should  be  placed 
by  themselves,  and  the  flowers  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  from*  bees,  who  will  cut  a  hole 
through  the  unexpanded  petals  to  reach  the 
nectar  in  the  flower  tube,  thus  spoiling  the 


flower,  and  most  likdy  at  the  same  time  in(i- 
pregnating  the  stigma. 

Primulas. — Keep  the  young  plants  shifted 
as  they  fill  their  pots  ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
commence  so  early  with  them.  Look  to  the 
old  roots  of  the  double  varieties ;  put  them  in 
a  cool  shady  place,  and  water  carefully. 

ProteaSf  JBanksias^  Dryandrasy  &c.,  should 
be  encouraged  in  their  growth  by  a  good 
watering  whenever  they  appear,  dry.  It  is. 
advisable  not  to  set  them  out  of  doors  until 
they  have  nearly  completed  their  growth,, 
when  they  should  be  well  staked,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  about. 

Rhododendrons. — Keep  them  thoroughly 
watered  while  growing,  and  be  sure  that  tlie 
ball  is  thoroughly  soaked  ;  they  should  have 
plenty  of  air,  especially  when  their  growth  is 
completed,  but  their  tender  foliage  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Roses. — Guard  diligently  against  insects  ; 
hand-pick  for  the  '^  worm  i*  the  bud,"  and 
use  the  usual  remedies  against  others.  Thin 
out  the  weaker  branches,  and  stop  and  tie  up 
the  climbing  ones  where  necessary. 

Salvias. — Shift,  and  stop  and  tie  up  these, 
keeping  them  close,  and  shading  for  a  few  days; 
water  freely,  and  keep  them,  when  established, 
in  a  warm  but  airy  situation. 

Stapelias. — Shift,  if  not  already  done  :  tie 
up  the  stronger,  or  longer  growing  sorts ;  and 
expose  them  to  the  most  intense  light,  when  a 
little  established.  Water  rather  freely  as  they 
advance  in  growth. 

Tropceolums. — Grow  these  in  the  most  airy 
part  of  the  house,  and  near  the  glass,  except 
when  in  flower,  when  they  should  be  shaded : 
they  want  training  almost  every  day.  Guard 
them  carefully  from  slugs  and  snails,  and  also 
from  the  green  cabbage  caterpillar,  which  will 
sometimes  commit  great  havoc  on  them :  keep 
them  rather  moist  than  otherwise. 

THB   CONSERVATORY. 

Temperature. — From  60  to  70  degs.  by 
day,  and  about  50  degs.  at  night.  This  struc- 
ture being  more  for  the  display  of  flowers 
brought  forward  in  other  houses  than  for  the 
growth  of  them,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  the 
temperature  somewhat  low  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  the  season.  Shade  is  now 
indispensable,  and  will  be  in  almost  constant 
use. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  freely,  but  on  windy 
days  do  not  open  the  sashes  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  house.  Leave  more  or  less  air  on 
all  night. 

Watering. — Be  careful  in  applying  water 
to  the  roots  of  plants  brought  from  warmer 
houses;  those  fn>m  similar  or  colder  houses 
will  require  a  liberal  supply.  The  paths 
should  be  kept  as  damp  as  can  well  be  managed 
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io  such  a  place.  If  any  of  the  permanent 
plants  require  syringing,  the  plants  in  flower 
bhould  be  watered  as  little  as  possible. 

AiTangenient — This  depends  so  entirely 
on  the  sort  of  structure  that  but  little  can  be 
said  in  the  way  of  particular  directions.  Where 
the  house  admits,  a  somewhat  irregular  design, 
but  not  without  some  general  agreement,  is 
perhaps  the  best.  Where  the  house  and  plants 
are  small,  a  series  of  small  stages  or  beds,  to 
correspond  with  the  style  of  the  house  or 
adjoining  grounds  would  perhaps  be  more 
interesting;  while  the  constant  change  of 
plants  and  difference  of  arrangement  would 
prevent  the  sameness  from  proving  mono- 
tonous. 

General  directions, — These  are  so  generally 
applicable,  that  what  has  been  said  in  previous 
months  may  be  referred  to.  The  necessity  of 
neatness  in  every  thing  is  obvious ;  even  in 
tying,  use  the  smallest  strand  of  bass  sufficient 
to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  turn  the 
knot  away  from  the  general  point  of  view,  and 
cut  the  ends  veiy  close  to  the  knot. 

THE  PLANT  STOVB. 

Temperature, — ^From  75  to  80  degrees, 
occsi^ionally  higher  with  sun  heat ;  at  night  60 
or  65  degjrees. 

Ventilation, — Give  air  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  rise  higher  than  necessary. 
Siiut  up  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  heat  begins  to 
decline  rapidly  ;  avoid  draughts. 

Watering, — Apply  moisture  regularly  and 
abundantly  wherever  wanted,  and  in  whatever 
form  ;  synnge  night  and  morning,  and  also 
damp  every  part  of  the  house,  as  the  walls, 
pathways,  &c. ;  always  use  the  water  about 
or  above  the  temperature  of  the  hou^e. 

Potting, — Continue  to  pot  as  the  various 
plants  require.  Have  a  movable  potting 
bench  to  take  into  the  house  ;  the  soil  should 
1>e  put  into  the  house  overnight  so  as  to  be 
warmed.  Stove  plants  are  often  seriously 
damaged  by  being  taken  into  potting  sheds. 

Insects, — Keep  up  the  war  against  all  ver- 
min ;  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
immediate  destruction  of  every  thing  ioj uncus 
to  the  plants. 

Achimenes, — Shift  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  grow  them  away  rapidly,  keeping  them 
near  the  light,  to  guard  against  their  being 
drawn  ;  water  freely,  but  see  that  the  water 
does  not  lodge  about  the  roots. 

AUamandoy  SeaumofUia^  EchiteSy  and  other 
strong  growin*r  climbers  should  be  kept  tied 
up,  and  trained.  Water  freely  unlet^s  early 
flowering  be  desirable ;  stop  the  stronger 
slioots  occasionally.  The  other  two  mentioned 
may  be  grafted  on  Beaumontia. 

Alpinias,  Hedychivms,  and  their  allies, 
should  be  kept  in  strong  heat,  abundantly  sup- 


plied with  water,  and  shifted  when  necessary  ; 
syringe  constantly. 

Apkelandras,  Justiciar,  Ruellias,  &c — Shift 
as  they  require  it,  to  grow  them  freely ;  syringe, 
and  be  constantly  on  guard  for  the  red  spider. 
AmaryUids, — ^Keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water  as  long  as  the  leaves  continue  to  enlarge, 
and  shift  if  necessary;  or  better,  turn  tben& 
out  into  a  prepared  pit  near  the  glass,  and  take 
great  care  not  to  danmge  the  foliage. 

Begonias. — Grow  steadily  on,  shifting  such 
as  require  it,  and  removing  any  in  flower  to 
cooler  quarters  ;  keep  a  steady  heat  about 
them,  and  be  very  careful  they  do  not  want 
for  water. 

Surchellias. — Keep  them  growing  until  they 
appear  set,  by  giving  a  liberal  supply  of  water, 
and  by  shifting  as  necessary  ;  gradually  reduce 
both  the  heat  and  moisture  as  they  leave  oflT 
growing. 

Cacti, — Excite  all  the  tribe  by  liberal  sup- 
plies of  light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture ;  have  the 
drainage  efficient,  and  water  under  such  con- 
ditions will  soon  cause  a  difference  for  the 
better.  Cut  out  the  old  and  weak  shoots,  and 
support  the  new  ones  as  they  advance. 

Cinnamomum  (Cinnamon  tree),  requires  a 
large  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  while  in  a 
growing  state  ;  syringe  frequently. 

Clerodendrons.-^'Push.  them  on  by  giving 
them  plenty  of  space,  and  rich  soil,  shifting 
often  if  large  plants  are  desirable  ;  cut  in  some 
so  as  to  get  a  second  crop. 

Climbers. — Keep  these  neatly  tied  up,  stop- 
ping some  of  the  lateral  shoots  occasionally  so 
as  to  lengthen  the  period  of  flowering ;  watch 
carefully  for  red  spider,  especially  if  the  house 
is  lofty. 

Daturas. — Grow  these  rapidly  by  large 
shifts,  and  rich  soil ;  they  are  easily  propagated 
at  any  time,  and  can  also  be  flowered  at  almost 
any  season,  by  checking  them,  which  is  done 
by  transferring  them  to  a  lower  temperature 
for  a  period,  and  then  again  submitting  them 
to  heat. 

Ergthrinas  make  fine  plants  when  grown  to 
a  single  stem  ;  grow  them  quickly  until  the 
flower  spike  is  a  good  deal  advanced,  and  then 
remove  them  to  a  lower  temperature.  By 
beginning  early  the  same  plant  may  be  flowered 
three  times  in  the  year. 

Euphorbias. — Treat  the  succulent  ones  like 
the  dwarf  cacti,  and  make  use  of  this  month 
to  forward  their  growth  so  that  they  may  be 
well  ripened  during  the  summer  months.  The 
leafy  kinds  should  also  be  grown  freely,  and 
some  of  them  stopped  to  make  them  busiiy. 

Fei'n», — Keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
damping  every  part  of  the  house,  and*  shade 
the  plants  effectually  from  the  sun,  as  few  of 
the  finer  sorts  can  long  bear  the  broad  glare 
of  day. 
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Gardenias. — Keep  these  plants  well  syringed, 
as  the  red  spider  is  very  destructive  to  the 
foliage  of  all  the  species. 

Gemeras,  Gloxinias,  &c. — Shift  as  fast  as 
they  require  it,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass 
in  a  strong  heat,  with  a  good  supply  of  mois- 
ture ;  shade  them  from  strong  sunlight,  and 
never  allow  them  to  flag  from  any  cause. 

Sippeastrumsj  Crinums,  Pancratiums,  &c 
— ^Be  careful  of  the  foliage  ;  give  plenty  of 
room  at  the  root,  also  plenty  of  moisture  and 
heat. 

JTi/drangeas, — ^Pot  off  any  rooted  cuttings, 
and  shift  those  raised  last  summer  for  blooming 
this  season ;  water  plentifully  while  they  are 
growing  ;  and  when  they  come  into  flower 
remove  to  a  cooler  house. 

Ipomoeas. — Shift  the  free  growing  kinds, 
and  train  them  as  may  be  necessary  ;  syringe 
constantly  to  keep  down  the  red  spider. 

Jxoras. — Remove  such  as  are  in  flower  to 
the  conservatory,  and  bring  the  others  steadily 
forward  by  shifting,  and  other  means,  as  re- 
quired. 

JasminumSy  Itondeletias,  BrunfeUias. — 
Grow  on  in  strong  heat  and  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere ;  train  them  as  they  advance  into  the 
neatest  shapes  ;  any  that  have  completed  their 
growth  should  be  gradually  removed  to  a  cooler 
place,  reducing  the  supply  of  water  at  the  same 
time. 

JLantanas. — ^Remove  to  a  cooler  house  as 
they  come  into  flower ;  cut  some  in  to  keep 
them  bushy,  and  to  take  the  place  of  those  in 
flower  as  they  become  straggling. 

Zfuculia  gratissima  should  be  kept  growing, 
shifting  as  requisite,  and  guarding  against 
insect  enemies. 

Lycopodiums  only  require  to  be  left  to 
themselves  in  a  damp  shady  place  ;  they  may 
be  propagated  to  any  extent  by  small  pieces, 
and  most  of  them  also  produce  abundance  of 
seeds  or  spores. 

Malvaceotis  plants,  as  hibiscus,  will,  many 
of  them,  be  getting  almost  unmanageable,  but 
most  of  them  flower  in  very  small  pots  ;  keep 
them  free  from  insects,  to  whose  attacks  they 
are  very  liable. 

Manettias,  and  other  tender  climbers,  re- 
quire constant  attention  to  regulate  their 
shoots.  See  that  they  never  suffer  from 
drought  or  insects. 

Melastomas, — Shift  as  they  advance,  and 
remove  them  to  cooler  quarters  as  their  flower 
buds  approach  full  size. 

Melo  Cacti, — Pot  off  seedlings  in  sandy  soil 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  shade  them 
until  they  take  root,  and  then  treat  them  like 
the  others,  with  occasional  shade  in  very  bright 
weather.  Keep  the  old  plants  growing  in  a 
hot  damp  atmosphere. 

Musas  should  be  kept  growing  ;  and,  espe- 


cially if  turned  out,  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  occasionally  with 
liquids  manure  ;  be  careful  not  to  wet  the 
blossoms  after- they  appear,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  rot. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plant),  keep  these  in 
the  dampest  and  hottest  part  of  the  house,  and 
syringe  often. 

Neriums,  in  flower,  should  be  removed  to 
cooler  quarters ;  such  as  have  flowered  may  be 
brought  in  again  and  forwarded  in  their  growth 
for  a  second  crop  of  blooms. 

Nymphoiajs,  (Water  lilies),  should  be  so 
kept  on  the  tanks  or  pipes  as  always  to  receive 
a  genial  bottom  heat ;  the  water  in  th^r  pans 
or  pots  should  be  constantly  changed,  and  the 
plants  kept  clear  of  confervas  and  dirt.        ^ 

Palms. — Attend  particularly  to  watering  i^t 
their  roots ;  and  syringe  well  to  keep  the  leaved 
clear  of  dust. 

Polianthes  (Tuberose). — Remove  such  as 
are  becoming  drawn  to  a  cooler  house  ;  reduce 
the  supply  of  water  a  little,  and  give  them  an 
airy  situation. 

Thunhergias, — Shift,  stake,  and  train  as 
necessary,  and  remove  the  flowering  plants  to 
the  conservatory. 

Vincas  grow  freely,  but  require  constant 
stopping  to  keep  them  bushy,  and  great  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  free  of  red  spider. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature. — The  warm-house  from  80 
to  90  degrees  by  day,  or  more  by  sun  heat ; 
about  70  degrees  by  night.  The  cool,  or 
Mexican  house,  may  range  about  75  degrees, 
or  a  little  more  with  sun  heat ;  66  degrees  at 
night. 

Ventilation  may  be  pretty  freely  indulged 
in,  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  all  strong  draughts, 
and  not  to  lower  the  temperature  too  much ; 
shut  up  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon. 

Watering. — Keep  a  thoroughly  damp  atmo- 
sphere, by  syringing  and  the  use  of  evaporating 
pans ;  let  the  house  be  well  filled  with  steam 
morning  and  evening  ;  see  that  the  soil  in  none 
of  the  blocks  or  baskets  becomes  dry. 

Insects. — Woodlice  and  cockroaches  are  sad 
depredators,  as  are  also  two  or  three  very 
minute  snails,  as  well  as  the  common  snails 
and  slugs ;  an  incessant  war  must  be  carried 
on  against  these  and  no  doubt  many  others. 

Potting. — Some  few  may  require  shifting, 
but  the  majority  ought  to  be  growing  fast. 
Many  species,  both  East  and  West  Indian, 
do  well  on  naked  blocks,  even  on  the  sawn 
surfaces  ;  and  their  tender  roots  under  those 
circumstances  are  not  so  subject  to  rot  from 
stagnant  moisture  as  when  sphagnum  is  used 
about  them. 

Shading. — A  screen  composed  of  several 
folds  of  coarse  woollen  netting  has  been  found 
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to  form  A  VB17  good  Bbadlng  ;  bat  even  stout 
canvma  hu  proved  too  tfain  for  the  growing 
plants  »t  this  Mason  {  »omo  efficient  sfakde  is 
indisp«DMbln. 

Soilt. — Sphagnum  has  been  largely  used  in 
■one  places  for  fastening  on  to  the  b)o<:is  and 
in  the  baskets  wiih  the  rooU,  but  when  used 
in  a  decayed  stale,  it  has  in  manjr  cases  been 
Mtended  with  b«d  results  ;  it  also  afiords  hsr- 
bonr  for  insects.  The  mosses  and  other  plants 
growing  with  Orchids  in  their  native  places 
appear  to  be  most  of  them  alive  in  the  neigh- 
bonrliood  of  the  best  roots,  and  must  form  a 
very  different  sabBtance  to  dead  sphagnum, 
many  of  them  being  Hypnumt.  Nothing  is 
better  about  the  blocks  than  growing  mosses 
and  lycopodiums. 

ItttporUd  plants. — Be  very  cautious  in  the 
use  of  water  until  they  have  made  a  decided 
push  ;  their  treatment  may  then  be  gradually 
OMimilated-  to  tbftt  of  the  established  ones. 
Carefully  collect  the  dust  and  rubbish  intro- 
duced with  them,  and  sow  it  about  in  a  damp 
corner,  or  among  some  of  the  plants ;  many 
new  plants  have  been  obtiuned  by  this  means. 

Aeridet,  SaccoUAiumi,  and  Vandas. — These 
plants  should  be  kept  in  the  hottest  and  dsjnp' 
est  part  of  the  house,  so  as  to  encourage  a 
vigorous  and  early  growth,  that  they  may  be 
dried  off  in  good  time  before  the  bright  sun- 
light  of  the  autumn  is  too  far  gone. 

Cymbidiuni. — This  genus  does  best  in  pots 
ih  rather  loamy  soil ;  and  they  may  now  be 
shifted,  if  not  prerSoualy  done. 

Catojyiie.— Some  of  these  plants  make  two 
growths  in  the  course  of  the  season  j  and  those 
that  are  now  going  out  of  bloom  should  be 
grown  on  so  as  to  complete  their  next  growth 
early,  and  then  have  a  rest. 

Dendrobiumi. — llieae  should  be  grown  on 
ai  rapidly  as  possible,  bat  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture should  be  shortened  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  maturity  in  the  young  shoots. 

Oncidiu/m  should  be  kept  growing  freely, 
and  should  be  shined  from  their  blocks  or  potn 
if  necessary,  before  the  new  roots  are  so  far 
advanced  as  to  suffer  from  removaL 


Stanhopecu  must  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they 
commence  their  new  growth,  and  should  be 
grown  on  freely. 

Zygopetalumt  require  to  be  kept  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house,  where-  the  heat  does 
not  exceed  80  degrees.- 

HISCELLANEOUS   HOT£a. 

Tramparetit  Cloth. — The  cheapness  of 
glass  will  render  this  material  le^^s  sought  for 
than  formerly.  It  will  stili,  however,  be 
sometimes  used  in  covering  pits,  and  for  oilier 
■temporary  purposes  of  shelter,  such  as  harden- 
ing off  plants  before  planting  them  openly. 
Slight  wooden  frames  should  be  madf,  and 
theoe  covered  with  hoUand  or  calico,  strained 
tight  ;  they  are  then  to  be  painted  over  with 
a  mixture  of  four  ounces  white  resin,  one 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  three  pints  of  pale 
linseed  oil,  the  sugar  of  lead  being  ground  up 
with  a  small  quantity,  and  then  applied  to  the 
remainder,  end  the  resin  incorporated  with 
the-oil  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  com- 
position is  to  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  ;  and 
on€  coating  annuaHy  is  sufficient.  This  makes 
it  both  transparent  and  waterproof. 

Tkripi  are  very  troublesome  little  insects — 
in  hothouses  at  any  season,  and  even  out- 
doors in  summer — where  plants  are  subjected 
to  a  hot  arid  atmosphere.  A  genial  moisture 
is  the  great  remedial  resource  [  but  when  they 
are  numerous,  it  b  best  to  paint  the  flues  or 
pipes,  if  indoors,  or  the  walls,  if  outdoors,  with 
sulphur  vivum,  mixed  with  water  :  the  fluea 
must  be  done  when  they  are  cold ;  the  heat 
either  of  the  fire  or  the  sun  gives  rise  to  fumes 
which  destroy  the  insects.  The  plants— par- 
ticularly the  under  side  of  the  leaves — may 
also  be  frequently  syringed  with  water  in 
which  sulphur  is  mixed. 

Docks  and  Dandelions,  and  other  perennial 
thick-rooted  weeds  which  sometimes  occur  in 
lawns,  particularly  when  newly  formed,  may 
be  got  rid  of  by  continaally  cutting  off  their 
leaves ;  this  must,  however,  be  done  eaoh  time 
as  soon  as  tkey  fpring  up.  No  plant  can  long 
survive  a  continuance  of  this  treatment. 
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THE    AMERICAN'    COWSLIP. 


Thb  American,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Virginian  Comiip(Dodecatheon  Meadia), 
is  a  hardy  spring  flowering  perennial,  in 
which  character  alone  it  claims  attention, 
ipring  flowers  being  always  welcomed.  It, 
however,  deserves  consideration  also  for  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  and  is,  besides,  a  very  eligi- 
ble plant  to  reward  the  attention  of  the  florist; 
that  is,  it  might  be  altered  and  varied  by 
hybridizing,  as  other  florist's  flowers  liare  been. 

It  ia  B  perennial  plant  ;  in  winter,  circum- 
scribed within  the  hybemacula  or  store-bud, 
formed  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
in  early  spring  pasbiog  out  a  tuft  of  broadly 
and  hu^h  lance  -  shaped  leaves,  which  are 
coarsely  saw  edged  -,  from  among  these  leaves 
arises  the  upright  flower  stem,  growing  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  bear- 
ing at  top  an  umbel  of  gracefully  pendent 
flowers,  tisnally  twelve  together ;  the  petals 
of  the  flower  are  of  a  rosy  lilac  colour,  reflezed 


or  turned  back  over  the  calyx,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  half-expanded  parasol,  which 
resemblance  is  considerably  heightened  by. 
the  long  tapering  shape  of  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation. The  pollen  grainsof  this  flower,  when 
examined  with  the  assistance  of  a  compound' 
microscope,  are  seen  to  be  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful ;  they  are  distinctly  organized  minute 
pearls,  so  minute  that  one  square  inch  will  - 
contain  of  them  upwards  of  three  millioDs; 
and  as  equares  cannot  be  covered  by  circles, 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  space  will  still  be 
left  unoccupied.  The  plant  flowers  at  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  It  grows 
in  several  parts  of  North  America,  and  was 
first  sent  from  Virginia  by  Banister,  to  Bishop 
Compton,  in  1704,  after  which  the  plant  was 
lost  for  several  years  in  England,  tOl  it  was 
again  obtained  from  America  by  Mr.  Catesby, 
about  1744. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  b  of  the  simplest 
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kind.  It  requires  a  somewliat  shaded  situ- 
ation, and  a  ligbt  cool  soil  ;  it  flourishes  well 
iQ  peat  soil,  or  where  peat  earth  predominates. 
The  chief  requirements  are  coolness  in  sum- 
mer, and  shade  from  intense  sun  heat.  Young 
plants  maj  be  obtained  hy  dividing  the  root, 
when  there  are  offsets  to  take  away  ;  this  is 
best  done  about  August,  which  gives  the 
joung  plants  time  to  get  established  before 
winter.  It  also  ripens  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  soon  after  they  ripen,  either  in  pots  or  a 
shady  border  ;  if  these  young  plants  are  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
pei-ish,  so  impatient  are  they  of  heat.  Young 
plants  are  often  lost  through  their  being 
planted  in  dry  soil  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  gar- 
den. If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn  the 
young  plants  may  be  removed  to  the  borders 
where  they  are  to  remain  by  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing. 

Some  seedlings  of  increased  size,  superior 
form,  and  affording  variety  of  colour,  have 
already  been  obtained.  Why,  tlierefore, 
should  not  the  American  cowslip  become  a 
florist's  flower,  and  afford  a  still  further  variety 
of  beautiful  forms  ?  The  same  principles  of 
improvements  which  have,  in  so  many  other 
cases,  proved  successful,  must  be  followed 
here.  What  would  constitute  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  flowers  must  be  settled, 
and  as  any  seedling  approaches  the  standard 
of  ideal  perfection,  this  must  be  regarded  as 
one  sure  step  of  the  journey,  and  should  lead 
to  another,  and  again  another,  till  the  end  is 
attained.  Wherever  improvement  is  mani- 
fest, that  plant  or  that  individual  blossom 
must  supply  the  future  seed,  and  so  by  con- 
tinually sowing  the  seed  of  those  which  mani- 
fest any  degree  of  improvement  over  the 
previous  races,  a  very  considerable  and  per- 
manent change  for  the  better — or,  at  least,  an 
advance  towards  the  ideal  perfection — will  be 
wrought.  We  have  qualified  the  expression, 
"  change  for  the  better,"  because  it  might  be 
the  class  of  florists  alone  who  would  so  regard 
it.  The  flower  is  in  its  present  state  beautiful 
and  perfect  in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of 
simple  nature. 

Of  the  more  distinct  garden  varieties  which 
have  been  raised,  the  following  may  be  no- 
ticed :  —  albiflo-rum,  with  white  blossoms  ; 
elefjans,  rosy -coloured,  deeper  than  the  origi- 
nal plant ;  giganteuvi,  lilac,  with  an  increase 
of  size  ;  and  lilacinum^  which  also  bears  lilac 
flowers.  Another  species  called  Dodecatheon 
integ7*ifoUu7njW\nch.  bears  light  purple  flowers, 
is  also  in  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  North  America  in  1829. 

The  American  cowslips  belong  to  the  same 
natural  family — Primulaceae — as  our  common 
primroses  and  cowslips. 


ANACAMPTIS    PYEAMIPALIS^.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  pretty  little  English 
Orchids  which  are  sometimes  seen  cultivated 
in  pots,  and  which  deserve  to  have  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  gardens.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Orchis  jT^af/iidalis,  having  formerly 
borne  that  name  ;  but  most  modern  botanists 
see  cause  to  station  it  in  the  genus  Ana- 
camptis,  which  is  named  from  the  Greek 
word  aiiakamptOy  to  bend  back,  in  allusion 
to  the  position  of  its  pollen  masses. 

The  plant  may  be  described  as  a  tuberous- 
rooted  perennial,  producing  a  stem  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  linear-lance- 
shaped  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises 
the  flower  stem,  bearing  at  the  top  a  large 
broadly-ovate  close  spike  of  flowers,  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour,  in  some  varieties  white. 
The  tubers  grow  in  pairs,  and  are  of  a 
roundish  ovate,  or  oblong  form ;  one  of  these 
tubers  is  that  of  the  growing  plant,  the  other 
the  young  one  forming  to  succeed  it.  The 
tubers  of  some  allied  species  of  orchids, 
furnish  the  article  salep. 

A.  pt/ramidalh  is  found  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  chiefly  in  calcareous  soils  ;  it  is  met 
with  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  flowers 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

The  culture  of  the  terrestrial  native  Or- 
chises has  never  been  very  successfully  prac- 
tised, although  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
offer  peculiar  inducements  to  the  amateur 
cultivator,  to  whom  a  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come offers  merely  an  incitement  to  exertion. 
The  best  guide  in  these  matters  is  nature. 
What  can  we  learn  from  her  ?  In  the  first 
place  the  plant  grows  most  commonly — not 
exclusively,  for  Hooker  records  it  as  growing 
also  in  clayey  soil — in  calcareous  soils,  that  is 
soils  of  a  clialky  character.  In  most  places 
it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  such  soils  to  plant 
them  in  ;  and  where  it  is  least  convenient,  the 
requisite  can  be  imparted  by  mixing  pounded 
or  broken  chalk,  and  effete  lime  with  a  portion 
of  pure  loam.  Again,  they  grow  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  and,  therefore,  do  not  require 
shade  ;  but  it  must  also  be  recollected  that 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  such  places  is  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  verdure,  which,  though  it 
does  not  shade  the  growing  plant,  acts  in  a 
peculiar  way  in  sheltering  the  roots  While  in 
a  dormant  state,  and  the  probability  is  that 
much  advantage  is  deiived  in  the  shape  of 
protection  from  excessive  heat,  while  they  are 
dormant  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
Whenever  they  are  cultivated  in  the  garden, 
it  would,  therefore,  seem  desirable  to  secure 
them  a  calcareous  soil,  and  also  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  bed  with  turf  like  a  lawn.  A 
portion  of  the  lawn  might  be  prepared  and 
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planted  in  this  way,  and  the  space  protected 
in  early  spring  from  the  scythe  ;  and  in  no 
sitnation  conld  they  seem  to  be  more  appro- 
priately placed. 

It  IB  surprising  that  more  attention  has  not 
Iwen  paid  to  the  growth  of  this,  and  other 
orchids  in  pots  after  the  manner  that  hyacinths 
ife  grown ;  for  snch  a  course  of  treatment 
they  are  well  adapted,  and,  at  least,  all  the 
more  vigorous  ones  will  grow  readily.  The 
present  snbject  rosy  be  ranked  among  these 
luter.  The  plants  should  be  taken  up  from 
Ihur  wild  habitats  when  in  flower,  as  they 
can  then  be  belter  known,  and  transferred  to 
a  pot,  without  at  all  disturbing  their  roofs. 
If  they  are  thus  removed  just  as  they  begin 
flowering,  the  blooms  will  then  be  available 
for  ornament     After  flowering,  set  them  in  a 


sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  and  attend  well  to 
watering  them  so  that  the  leaves  may  be  well 
perfected  ;  allow  them  to  die  away  gradually, 
at  the  same  time  becoming  partially  dry  ;  and 
in  winter  set  the  pots  in  a  dry  cool  frame,  the 
soil  being  in  a  medium  state  of  dampness. 
As  spring  comes  on  give  them  water,  and  in 
due  time  they  will  make  their  appearance,  and 
flower,  when  the  same  course  must  be  repeated. 
Or  they  may  be  accelerated  by  removal  to  a 
warmer  situation  if  that  be  desirable.  A  good 
soil  for  them  in  pots  is  equal  parts  loam  and 
peat,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand,  some 
lumps  of  chalk  and  charcoal  being  mixed  in 
at  the  time  of  potting.  Re-potting  may  be 
done  in  the  spring,  just  as  their  growth  is  per- 
ceived. The  singular  structure  of  these  flowers 
should  recommend  them  to  especial  notice. 
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AHD    oaiOIRAl   KOTSS, 

The  RAKTJNcnLus  ;  how  to  geow  it.* 
In  the  excellent  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Tyso,  than  whom  few  have  been 
more  luccessful  in  the  growth  of  this  flower, 
we  find  the  following  judicious  remarks  on 


■  "The  Banasciilus ;  how  ._  „...  __. 
wd  Son,  Floriria,  Wkllingford.  Umdon 
ud  Wklford,  SI.  Paul's  Churchjard.     1847. 
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and  manures: — "  The  foundation  of  all 
good  culture,  is  the  adaptation  of  the  com- 
post to  the  natural  habitats  of  the  plants 
Experience  teaches  that  the  Ranunculus 
delights  in  a  rich  hazelly  loam.  If,  therefore, 
the  natural  soil  of  the  garden  be  unfavourable, 
procure  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  of  rather 
heavy  and  tenacious  but  not  clayey  qualities, 
with  the  turf,  and  lay  it  in  a  ridge  some 
months,  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times  before 
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use.     To  give  precise  and  accurate  directions 
in  print  for  selecting  a  suitable  soil  is  difficult, 
but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  a  pasture 
abounding  with,  and  luxuriantly   sustaining 
the  British  varieties  ef  the  Riuiunculus  or 
Butter-cops,  as  they  are  usually  called,  has 
also  been  found  congenial  to  the  Asiatic  species. 
The  addition  of  fertilising  agents  to  maiden 
soil,   is   of   paramount   importance.      Many 
composts  have  been  recommended,  the  pro- 
portionate ingredients  of  which   have  been 
prescribed  with  the  pracisioa  of  a  physician's 
formula.     The  secret  €ff  vigorous  foliage  and 
enormous  blooms,    has  been  a  mixture  of 
powerful  chemical  stirBiQlaots,  or  a  substra- 
tum of  cow -dung  afoQt  thicks  pr  some  other 
equally  unnatqr^  process  !     Our  advice  is  to 
avoid  quackery.     Many  valuable  collections 
have  been  ruined  by  excessive  applications  of 
suitable  manures,  or  the  use  of  such  as  are 
destructive  rather  tha^  nutritive.     Decayed 
stable  and   cow-dung    in    equal  quantities, 
constituting  together  about  one-third,  added 
to  two-thirds  of  loam,  will,  when  mixed  and 
thoroughly  incorporated,  form  a  compost  for 


the  main  depth  of  the  bed  ;  reserving  a  por-  ,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago— writing,  through 


tion  of  loam  sufficient  to  make  a  top  lay^  of 
soil  two  inches  deep,  to  which  about  half  the 
above  stated  proportions  of  well-decomposed 
manure,  may  be  added.     It  is  of  importance 
that  the  tubers  should  not  be  placed  in  contact 
with  fresh  manure^  aa  it  engenders  disease  in 
the  roots,  and  consaquent  injury  to  the  soila." 
OuT-op-DOOE  Gbapb  Vikes.* — Under  the 
title  quoted  below,  a  small  pamphlet  made  its 
appearanoe  d^iring  the  last  year,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  demonstrate  that  vines  on 
open  walls  are  very  generally   pruned  and 
managed  on  erroneous  principles.     We  recom- 
mend the  book,  which  is  quaintly  but  forcibly 
written,  to  the  attention  of  those  who  feel 
interested  in  out-door  vine  cultiire ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  illustration  transcribe  what  is  said 
of  the  relative  fruit  bearing  capacity  of  a 
series  of  buds  along  a  vigorous  shoot.     An 
engraving  is  given,  part  of  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  "  strong  an4  well  ripened  shoot 
of  1845,  (say  shoot  of  the  white  muscadine,  a 
prolific  bearer  much  cultivated  in  England, 
and  .one  of  the  best  out-door  vines  for  that 
climate,)  pruned  down  to  about  18  or  20  buds, 
and  exhibiting  its  crop  of  fruit  therefrom." 
The  shoot  here  alluded  to  is  represented  as 
being  trained  in  an  ascending  serpentine  form. 
5'  The  order  in  which  strong  well-ripened  and 


joints,  seem  disposed  to  bear, 
as  follows  : — From  the  Ist,  2ud,  and  3rd  buds 
thereof,  there  will  seldom  proceed  a  shoot. 
If  the  drd  does  shoot  its  produce  will  pro- 
bably be  but  one  large  bunch.  From  each  of 
the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  buds  two  perfect  bunches 
may  be  expected  ;  from  each  of  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  three  such  bunches ;  from  the  lOth, 
four  such  bunches  ;  from  each  of  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th,  three  such  bunches  ;  from 
each  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  two  6uch 
bunches  ;  from  each  of  the  two  or  more  buds 
next  thereto,  one  such  bunch  followed  by 
an  imperfect  bunch  ;  after  which  one  imper- 
fect bunch  only  may  be  found  produced  by 
two  or  three  of  the  next  buds ;  and  then 
nothing  but  tendrils  should  be  expected. 
The  gradual  increase  and  then  decrease  of 
the  number  of  bunches  (in  which  senae  the 
word  'order'  is  here  intended  to  be  taken) 
the  writer  hereof  does  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  previously  attributed  to  the  vine  in  any 
treatise  thereon.  But,  (though  he  is  writing 
on  a  retrospection  of  his  own  observations  as 
a  pruner,  made  for  the  greater  part  more  than 


being  in  his  old  age,  and  almost  as  oft  as  be 
happens  to  ramble  on  foot  here  and  there, 
compelled  as  it  were  to  see  before  him  the 
unwelcome  proofs  of  very  many  Londoners, 
not  enjoying  tlie  rich  feasts  from  their  own 
vines  which  they  might  easily,  without  incur- 
ring any  greater  expense  than  what  they  are 
now  at  in  debarring  themselves  and  friends 
from  those  feasts,  as  well  as  exposing  their 
inexpertness  to  the  prying  eyes  and  sneers  q{ 
judicious  pruners  passing  by,)  he  feels  satia* 
fied  that  the  order  and  number  of  bunches 
here  set  down  as  produciblep  will  be  found 
nearly  correct  It  is  not,  indeed,  meant  to  be 
contended,  that  there  is  never  a  variation  of 
the  said  order  and  number  on  like  shoots 
under  like  circumstances.  Neither,  granting 
the  probable  produce  stated,  not  to  be  above 
the  mark,  may  it  be  always,  or  ever,  fit  to 
allow  so  many  bunches  to  remain  for  ripening 
on  each  shoot  One  rule  almost  always 
adopted  by  the  writer,  was  to  cut  away  the 
upper  shoots  down  to  where  two  perfect 
bunches  on  each  shoot  commenced.  In  leav^- 
ing  for  bearing  16,  18,  or  20  joints,  it  requires 
some  skill  to  make  each  bud  push ;  t.  e,  each 
bud  beyond  the  1st,  2nd,  and  drd  lowest  ones, 
seldom  observed  to  push  in  such  long  wood. 
The  way  adopted  by  the  writer  has  been  to 


otherwise  prqier  shoots,  left  with  so  many    top  the  shoot  from  the  upper  bud,  one  joint 

afeove  the  last  embryo  bunch,  so  soon  as  he 

could  safely  effect  the  same  by  tinger-naila, 

•  A  few  obaerraUons  on  the  misD^^ment  and    points  of  scizzors,  &c  ;  and  this  can  often  be 

Tines,  in  and  about  London;  and  onThe m^'glSciy    ^^^^^  «wily  when  the  shoot  altogether,   be 

'        Inem.    By  P.  K  1 1*^©  embryo  bunches  thereon  one  or  two,  ba» 


consequent  barreimefla  of  numerous  out-ofdoor  grape- 

rines,  in  and  about  London  j  and  on  th '"   ' 

to  restore  many  to  a  atate  of  h^tfufau 

Ix>ndMi :  T.  Oualj,  Totleaham  Court  Boad.    U4A.     I  not  advanced  more  than  a  couple  of  indbes  : 
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giviDg  when  there  is  going  to  be  a  prodaoe  of 
three  or  four  bunches^  time  for  a  few  inched 
of  farther  extension.  The  progress  of  the 
sap  apwards  being  thus  stopped  will  be  found 
to  iniluence  quickjj  several  of  the  buds  below; 
bat  the  2nd  upper  one  will  soon  so  take  the 
lead  as  to  threaten  ,to  impoverish  the  rest,  and 
must  therefore  be  treated  like  the  upper  one  ; 
and  similar  thereto  should  be  the  treatment  of 
all  the  remaining  buds  down  to  that  from 
which  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  train  a  succes- 
sion shoot  untopped/' 

Cottage-garden  Societies. — It  has  been 
proposed,  as  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
labouring  classes,  that  societies  for  the  en- 
couragment  of  cottage  gardening  should  be 
formed  by  the  higher  class  of  inhabitants,  in 
every  village.  These  societies  are  to  point 
out  to  the  poor,  the  most  profitable  crops  for 
allotment  cultivation,  and  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  now  uncertain  potato ;  to  give  them 
necessary  instructions  as  to  their  management; 
to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  productions  ;  and 
also  for  tlie  best  principle  of  cropping  and  cul- 
tivating their  gardens.  It  is  proposed  that 
such  societies  i£ould  at  once  issue  sochxules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  ;  and 
further,  that  by  the  aid  of  the  wealthy  they 
should  distribute  such  seeds,  roots,  &c.,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  stocking  the  ground,  and 
by  the  aid  of  practical  members  the  necessary 
instructions  and  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. The  parsnip  is  very  highly  recom- 
mended for  all  purposes  ;  then  the  carrot,  the 
Swedish  turnip,  and  the  beet-root.  Onions 
and  leeks  are  considered  to  be  desirable  ;  and 
good  varieties  of  cabbages,  kales,  and  Savoys, 
should  always  be  largely  planted  by  the  poor. 

TiGRiDiAS. — The  two  species  of  Tigridia, 
pavonia  and  conchiflora^  inake  fine,  beds  in 
the  flower-garden  in  sheltered  situations,  not- 
withstanding the  ephemeral  nature  of  their 
blossoms,  which  individually  last  but  one  day  : 
the  succession  in  which  tbey  are  produced 
counterbalances  this  objection.  They  may  be 
planted,  early  in  March,  in  pots  of  peat  and 
sandy  loam,  and  forwarded  in  a  warm  frame, 
being  hardened  off  subsequently  to  planting 
them  out  in  May  ;  or  they  may  be  planted  at 
once  into  the  beds  towards  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  the  soil  being  in  good 
friable  condition,  filling  up  round  about  the 
roots  at  planting  time  with  sandy  peat.  In 
the  autumn,  it  is  an  advantage  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  beds  six  inches  thick  with  litter, 
to  keep  the  frost  from  killing  the  stems  too 
low  down,  in  November  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  stored  among  perfectly  dry  soil^  and 
examined  once  or  twice  during  winter. 

Calceolarias — to  increase  RAPmLr. — 
When  the  plants  have  made  young  shoots  of 
three  or  four  joints  in  length,  after  flowering, 


take  off  these,  and  cut  them  up  in  this  man- 
ner:— Separate  each  shoot,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lowest  internode,  that  is  the  space  between 
one  pair  of  leaves  and  another ;  repeat  this  at 
the  other  internodes,  as  many  as  they  may  be« 
Each  shoot  taken  from  the  plant  will  thus  be 
divided  into  three,  four,  or  more  pieces,  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  of  pairs  of  leaves  it 
had  when  whole  ;  and  each  division  will  con- 
sist of  a  pair  of  opposite  leaves,  and  portion 
of  6tem-r-£rom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  —  on  each  side  of 
these  leaves.     Each  of  these  pieces  is  then  to 
be  slit  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  separate  the 
two  leaves,  each  having  half  the  thickness  of 
the  portion  pf  stem  attached  to  it :  the  ex- 
treme top,  which  wUl  be  too  small  to  split 
asunder  in  this  way,  msy  be  slit  from  bdiow 
upwards  just  through  tlie  joint,  and  planted 
in  tills  state.     These   are   the  cuttings,     A 
shoot  having  three  pairs  of  leaves  and  the  tip 
wiU  thus  form  seven  cuttings  ;  and  as  the  tip 
may  be  pulled  asunder  afterwards,  there  willy 
in  fact,  be  eight  cuttings  from  such  a  shoot  as 
is  usually  put  in  to  form  one  plant.    The  cut* 
tings  are  planted  thus : — convenient  sized  pots 
are  filled  with  sandy  soil,  made  from  very 
turfy  peat  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve, 
and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  silver  sand  ; 
these  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  spil 
covered  with  a  half-inch  layer  of  pure  sand. 
One  row  of  cuttings — ^npt  more,  or  they  are 
liable  to  damp  off — is  jplanted  round  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pot,  the  leat  being  set  towards  the 
centre,  and  the  split  part  of  the  stem  clo^  to 
the  pot :  the  leaf  must  on  no  account  be  in- 
jured, as  the  life  of  the  cutting  depends  on  it 
The  bud  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  to  be  set,  in 
planting  them,  just  below  the  surface;  and 
the  cutting  must  be  made  quite  firm,  by  press- 
ing the  soil  against  it  and  the  pot :  the  leaves 
must  not  touch,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  rot. 
4-  close  warm  frame  is  necessary  for  them, 
and  they  must  of  course  be  shaded.     They 
usually  root  well ;   and  in  due  time,  when 
roots  enough  are  formed,  must  be  separated, 
and  potted  singly :  the  plant  is  formed  from 
the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.     The  tips, 
which  were  to  be  cut,  but  not  separated  before 
planting,  are  to  be  separated  after  they  are 
rooted,  at  the  time  of  planting.     This  mode  is 
adopted  for  the  extensive  increase  of  particu- 
lar kinds  ;  where  such  increase  is  no^  desired, 
of  course  ordinary  cuttings  are  preferable  and 
less  troublesome. 

Manettia  BicoLOB.T-Where  there  is  the 
advantage  of  stove-heat,  the  elegant  orange 
and  scarlet  blossoms  of  this  graceful  climbing 
plant  may  be  had  in  profusion  for  two  or  tl^ree 
months  during  the  dull  period  of  winter.  To 
attain  this,  cuttings  should  be  procured  aq 
soon  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  struck  in  a 
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moist  heat :  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted, 
they  should  be  potted  into  four-inch  pots,  in 
some  light  rich  sandy  soil,  and  potted  succes- 
sively as  they  require  it.  They  must  be  kept 
growing  in  a  moist  house  or  frame,  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  to  cause  them  to  grow 
short-jointed  and  vigorous  ;  and  at  the  last 
potting,  about  the  end  of  July,  they  must 
have  pots  large  enough  to  suit  the  trellis  they 
are  to  be  trained  on,  which  may  be  of  any 
shape,  but  none  is  better  than  a  cylinder  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high,  and  a  foot 
in  diameter,  turned  outwards  at  top.  Always 
use  the  soil  in  a  sweet  healthy  state,  and  as 
rough  as  circumstances  will  admit  of :  let  it 
consist  of  rich  loam  and  peat,  a  little  cow-dung 
in  a  well  decomposed  state,  with  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  sand ;  have  plenty  of  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  drainage.  If  these  simple 
rules  are  adhered  to,  the  result  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble. 

The  Double  Yellow  Rose. — The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  old  books,  relating  to 
this  flower,  which  it  puzzles  everybody  to  grow 
well,  are  interesting: — "Whereas  all  other 
roses  are  best  natural,  this  is  best  inoculated 
upon  another  stock.  Others  thrive  and  bear 
best  in  the  sun ;  this,  in  the  shade :  therefore, 
the  best  way  that  I  know  to  cause  this  rose  to 
bring  forth  fair  and  kindly  flowers,  is  per- 
formed after  this  manner.  First,  in  the  stock 
of  a  Francfort  rose,  near  the  ground,  put  in 
the  bud  of  the  single  yellow  rose,  which  will 
quickly  shoot  to  a  good  length ;  then,  half  a 
yard  higher  than  the  place  where  the  same 
was  budded,  put  into  it  a  bud  of  the  double 
yellow  rose,  which  growing,  the  suckers  must 
be  kept  from  the  root,  and  all  the  buds  rubbed 
ofl^,  except  those  of  the  kind  desired,  which, 
being  grown  big  enough  to  bear  (which  will 
be  in  two  years),  it  must  in  winter  be  pruned 
very  near,  cutting  off  all  the  small  shoots, 
and  only  leaving  the  biggest^  cutting  off  the 
tops  of  them  also,  as  far  as  they  are  small. 
Then  in  the  sprinjr,  when  the  buds  for  leaves 
come  forth,  rub  off  the  smallest  of  them,  leav- 
ing only  some  few  of  the  biggest,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  strength  of  "Ihe  stock,  affordeth 
more  nourishment  than  any  other,  and  the 
agreeable  nature  of  the  single  yellow  rose, 
from  whence  it  is  immediately  nourished,  the 
shoots  will  be  strong  and  able  to  bear  out  the 
flowers,  if  they  be  not  too  many,  which  may 
be  prevented  by  nipping  off  the  smallest  buds 
for  flowers.  The  tree  should  stand  something 
shadowed,  and  not  too  much  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  in  a  standard  by  itself,  rather 
than  under  a  wall."  That  which  follows  is 
from  a  book  called  St/stema  Jforticulturofy 
dated  1688  : — *•  There  is  no  flower-bearing 
tree  that  yields  blossom  so  beautiful  as  the 
rose,  whereof  the  yellow  Provence  rose  is  the 


most  beautiful  where  it  brings  forth  fair  and 
kindly  flowers,  which  hath  been  obtained  by 
budding  a  single  yellow  rose  on  the  stock  of 
a  flourishing  Francfort  rose  near  the  ground  : 
when  that  single  yellow  is  well  grown  in  that 
branch,  inoculate  your  double  yellow  rose; 
then  cut  off  all  suckers  and  shoots  from  the 
first  and  second,  leaving  only  your  last,  which 
must  be  pruned  very  near,  leaving  but  few 
buds,  which  will  have  the  more  nourishment, 
and  yield  the  fairer  and  more  entire  blossoms* 
This  tree,  or  a  layer  from  a  rose  of  the  same 
kind,  delights  most,  and  blows  fairest,  in  a 
cold,  moist,  and  shady  place,  and  not  against 
a  hot  wall." 

GrOOSEBERRT  CATERPILLARS. — Thesc  trou- 
blesome larv88  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
the  white  hellebore  (Veratrutn  album).  It 
may  be  applied  either  in  powder  or  in  decoc- 
tion. A  pound  weight  of  the  roots  of  the 
hellebore  infused  in  a  gallon  of  water,  a  good 
handful  of  elder-tops  being  added,  will  form  a 
suitable  liquid  for  application  in  that  form: 
it  is  to  be  applied  with  a  syringe  sharply  to 
the  trees,  so  as  to  wet  every  part,  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  upper;  in 
fact,  the  insects  are  usually  found  most  nume- 
rous on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  The  infusion  is  to  be  made  with 
hot  water,  and  applied  when  cold.  Where 
the  powder  is  used,  it  is  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  trees  with  a  puff  or  fine  dredge :  it 
should  be  very  finely  ground,  and  quite  dry, 
and  in  that  case  the  puff  disperses  it  most 
economically. 

Begonia  incarnata. — This  desirable  spe- 
cies will,  under  proper  treatment,  furnish  a 
supply  of  flowers  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber till  April,  in  a  temperature  of  from  50  to 
55  degrees.  Take  cuttings  of  the  strongest 
shoots  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  plant 
them  in  peat  and  sand,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
frame  where  there  is  a  moist  bottom  heat  of 
80  degs.  In  about  three  weeks  they  will  be 
rooted,  and  are  then  to  be  potted  into  small 
pots  in  peat,  silver  sand,  and  charcoal,  and 
returned  to  the  frame,  where  they  are  to  be 
grown  during  summer,  keeping  them  shifted 
as  they  require,  so  that  by  the  end  of  August 
they  may  be  in  eight-inch  pots :  at  the  two 
last  shif'tings  add  a  little  chopped  turf  and 
leaf  mould,  and  also  then  afterward  use  a 
little  weak  manure  water.  Whilst  kept  in 
the  frame  in  a  moist  heat,  they  must  have 
plenty  of  air.  Top  any  of  the  shoots  that 
grow  straggling  and  spoil  the  symmetry  of 
the  plant.  When  their  growth  is  completed, 
remove  them  to  a  cooler  place  to  harden.  In 
October  introduce  them  to  the  stove,  and  in 
about  a  month  they  will  show  flower.  They 
are  best  raised  annually  from  cuttings,  which 
maybe  selected  from  the  vigorous  young  shoots. 
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Soto  beans,  borecole,  brocoli,  cabbages, 
nniliflowers,  celery,  cress,  endive,  kiduey- 
beang,  lettuces,  parley,  peas,  radishes,  spinacii, 
lod  turnips. 

Plant  and  Traruplant  asparagus,  basil, 
beet,  borecoles,  brocoli,  cabbages,  capsicums, 
cardoons,  cauliflowers,  celery,  herbs,  leeks, 
lettuces,  onions,  potatoes,  savoys,  turnips,  and 
T^^table  marrow. 

Oeneral  Direction— Finiah  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  for,  and  proceed  with,  the  plant- 
ing of  liie  winter  crops.  Prick  out,  thin,  clean 
and  hoe  amongst  advnncing  crops.  Water  all 
transplanted  crops ;  choose  dull  and  showery 
weather  for  transplanting.  Use  quick  linje 
and  salt  to  prevent  and  kill  slugs,  &c,  adS 
entrap  them  with  seeds,  cabbage  leaves,  flat 
pieces  of  board,   he, 

Atparagtu. — Many  prefer  this  month  for 
planting  it  from  the  seed  bed  ;  water  the  bed 
before  raising  the  plants  :  clean  the  old  estab- 
liihed  be^  and  water  them  with  salted  rain 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  salt 
toajpdlon. 

Banl  may  still  be  planted  out  in  a  warm 
■pot ;  that  in  pots,  when  coming  into  flower, 
should  be  cut  and  hung  up,  or  laid  out  in  a 
dry  place  for  preserving, 

Aeatu.— Hake  another  sowing  if  much  in 
demand,  soaking  the  rows,  or  the  seed  before 
48. 


lardi 

and  be  very  proline  ;  top  inose  coming  into 

Beet. — Thin  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  tiM 
crops  are  fairly  advanced  ;  nothing  is  gained 
by  deferring  the  opemtion  too  long. 

Borecole. — Put  in  the  main  planting ;  after 
early  potatoes  will  do,  and  at  twenty  iochea 

Brocoli. — ^Plant  oat  a  mun  crop  aboot  tha 
end  of  the  month,  two  feet  apart,  and  in  i}nin- 
cunx  order.  Prick  out  abundantly;  make 
,  another  sowing  for  the  spring  supply. 
I  Brustelt  Sprouti. — Plant  out  a  full  crop  t 
they  may  be  put  at  eighteen  or  twenty  Inchet 
apart,  as  they  do  not  spread  much  at  top, 

Cabbciget. — Sow  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  for  coleworta^plout  out  a  few  nfore. 

Capncumi  may  stul  be  planted  out  against 
a  south  or  west  wall ;  tbey  should  be  nailed 
up  or  slightly  protected. 

Carrot*. — Thin  out  to  the  proper  Sittuteeaf 
if  not  already  done. 

Cardoon*. — Plant  out  carefully,  and  give 
them  a  thorough  watering ;  a  trench  a  foot 
wide  and  ten  inches  deep,  well  manure^  will 
suit  them. 

Cauii/ioKert. —  Sow  immediately  forth* 
autumn  cutting,  if  not  done  ;  prick  ont  thoa^ 
to  be  transplanted  neit  month.  Where  thef 
are  coming  too  fast  for  use,  break  down  son* 
of  the  centre  leaves,  so  as  to  cover  the  headi 
or  flower  ;  or  they  may  be  cut  and  pat  in  a 
cool  place.    Water  tbe  seed  r-'i  nricked  out 
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bedsy  abo  those  planted  oat,  if  the  weather  is 
very  dry. 

Celery. — Continue  to  prick  out  in  a  rich, 
warm,  and  shaded  place,  and  water  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  Prepare  and  plant  additional 
trenches,  lifting  and  planting  with  a  trowel. 
Broad  trenches  in  which  five  or  more  rows 
can  be  planted  are  often  formed  where  large 
quantities  are  required ;  but  it  is  never  so 
good  as  when  in  single  or  double  rows. 

CVeu;-*Sow  twice  this  month  in  a  shady 
situation  \  or  if  exposed,  give  water,  and  shade 
with  a  mat. 

Endive. — Sow  for  the  permanent  crop  the 
middle  of  this  month  in  an  open  and  warm 
situation,  and  upon  a  rich  and  mellow  soil ; 
the  seed  must  be  slightly  raked  in,  and 
watered  occi^ionally  if  dry  weather  prevails. 

Qarlic. — If  the  early  plantings  are  getting 
ripe,  take  up  the  roots^  and  have  them  care- 
fully dried  in  the  sun  before  tying  them  in 
bunches  for  storing. 

Herbs  of  all  kinds,  as  sage»  savory,  &c., 
must  be  thinned  according  to  their  respective 
heights  and  manner  ef  growth  ;  most  of  them 
will  also  transplant  if  carefully  managed  and 
well  watered.  The  best  season  for  gathering 
them  to  dry,  is  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
bloom. 

Kidney  Beans, — Make  successional  plant- 
ings every  three  weeks,  until  August.  Put 
stakes  to  the  scarlet  runners  and  other  tall 
growers  ;  keep  hoeing  and  cleaning  them. 

Leeks  can  still  be  put  in ;  they  require  a 
very  rich  soil,  and  to  be  merely  laid  in  the 
hole  made  by  the  dibble,  when  planted. 

Lettuce, — Sow  for  succession.  Also  thin 
out  and  plant  a  few  more  in  any  spare  place ; 
hoe  and  water  them  well. 

Onions. — ^A  few  may  be  sown  if  required 
for  salads.  Stake  those  retained  for  seed  ;  look 
to  those  that  were  winter  sown,  and  take  up 
when  ripe,  that  is,  when  the  haulm  breaks 
down,  and  turns  yellow. 

Parsnips. — Thin  out,  if  not  already  done,  to 
the  proper  distances ;  do  not  defer  the  opera- 
tion too  long. 

Parsley. — The  present  month  is  a  good 
time  to  sow ;  it  is  always  much  in  demand. 
Thin  and  transplant  the  early  sowing. 
^  Peas. — Make  two  sowings,  choosing  for  the 
last  to  put  in  an  early  sort,  and  upon  a  warm 
Spot ;  support  those  coming  on  according  to 
their  manner  of  growth,  either  by  stakes  or 
String  ;  top  them  when  at  a  foot  high,  and 
again  when  at  three  feet.  Give  thorough 
Caterings  ;  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
toiefits  amazingly. 

Potatoes.  —  Frequently  hoe,  and  keep  a 
healthy  surface  amongst  the  early  crops  ;  do 
not  earth  up  too  heavily. 
'   Sadishes.^'^Sow  amongst  any  of  the  small 


seeds,  to  be  drawn  early  ;  yet  to  have  them  in 
a  bed  by  themselves  is  preferable ;  they  should 
be  in  a  moist  situation. 

Savoys. — Plant  out  from  the  seed-beds,  at 
about  twenty  inches  apart,  on  a  good  soil,  and 
water  them. 

SeakaJe. — Thin  oat  the  crowns  where  they 
have  grown  too  thick,  and  do  it  early,  so  that 
the  buds  which  are  left  may  havB  time  to 
become  strong  and  vigorous  before  the  leaves 
decay. 

Skallots. — ^Take  up  the  eariy  planted  crops, 
if  the  tops  are  turning  yellow  ;  dry  them  well 
in  the  sun,  and  then  tie  them  in  sinall  bunches 
for  storing. 

Spinach. — Sow  again  this  month,  in  broad 
bottomed  drills.  If  this  crop  is  partially  shaded 
by  others,  it  is  no  disadvantage  now  ;  thin  out 
advancing  crops. 

Turnips. — Make  another  sowing  ;  thin  oat 
those  which  are  large  enough,  and  do  it  early ; 
give  them  a  fine  and  rich  soil«  The  Swedish 
turnip  may  yet  be  planted  with  success. 

Veyetabh  Marrows. — It  is  stiU  in  good 
time  either  to  plant  out  or  sow;  let  it  be 
under  a  hand-light  on  rich  light  soil,  such  as 
au  old  hotbed ;  they  fure  then  sure  to  succeed. 

THE  FBUIT   GASDEN. 

Oeneral  Directions. — The  training  of  the 
trees — particularly  young  ones — is  now  an  im- 
portant deration  ;  as  also  is  the  thinning  of 
the  shoots  and  fruit ;  protect  the  early  fruits 
from  birds  ;  destroy  insects,  and  prevent  their 
ravages  by  fumigating,  syringing,  dusting  the 
trees  with  brown  snuff  and  sulphur,  &c,  all 
of  which  will  be  severally  necessary ;  also 
examine  the  crevices  of  the  walls  for  snails^ 
grubs,  &c.  Do  not  overcrop  the  wall-tree 
borders. 

Apples. — The  young  wood  as  well  as  fruit 
of  standards,  and  trellis,  and  wall  trees,  should 
be  thinned  ;  this  may  now  be  successfully  per- 
formed. Both  old  and  young  trees  which  have 
been  transplanted,  should  be  mulched  and  well 
watered.  Tie  up,  or  nail  the  young  shoots  of 
grafts  ai^d  trees,  taking  care  not  to  fasten 
either  too  tight :  remove  all  suckers  and 
shoots  below  the  grafts. 

Apricots. — The  fruit  and  shoots  may  now 
be  thinned  with  freedom,  but  it  must  be  done 
still  by  degrees  ;  pin  in  the  young  wood,  and 
nail  in  the  shoots  at  the  extremities.  Two 
fruits  to  a  square  foot  is  a  fair  crop  ;  and  to 
leave  the  well-placed  backmost  buds  or  shoots 
will  often  be  found  more  than  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  young  wood. 

Cherries. — Give  a  final  dressing,  and  pre- 
pare to  protect  the  fruit  by  netting.  Forked 
sticks,  eighteen  inches  long,  will  be  necessary 
against  the  walls  to  keep  the  netting  fron^ 
pressing  against  the  trees. 
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Currants^  when  wanted  large,  should  now 
be  thinned,  and  a  little  liquid  manure  given. 

JP'igs, — Continue  to  thin  and  to  pinch  off 
the  points  of  the  young  shoots  when  from  six 
to  nine  inches  long,  and  so  induce  the  tree  to 
form  spurs,  and  maJce  moderate  growth. 

FUberts. — ^Rub  off  and  remove  all  suckers 
at  their  first  appearance. 

Ooateberries. — Those  required  for  tarts 
may  be  taken  hj  way  of  thinning  ;  those  re- 
quired fine  must  be  now  assisted  by  thinning, 
and  a  little  liquid  manure  is  also  beneficial. 

Nectarines, — If  the  trees  are  in  excellent 
health,  thin  the  fruit  to  about  two  or  three  to 
tlie  square  foot,  and  thin  the  young  shoots  to 
about  five  or  six  inches  apart ;  pin  and .  nail 
in  as  required. 

Peaches. — Treat  as  the  nectarine  exactly ; 
remove  all  the  rampant  and  crude  shoots,  or, 
if  the  wood  is  thin,  top  them  to  produce  other 
shoots  to  fill  up. 

Pears. — Go  over  the  grafts,  and  support 
any  that  need  it ;  remove  all  suckers.  For 
those  kinds  which  bear  best  on  the  young 
wood,  provision  must  now  be  made  by  laying 
in  a  proper  supply. 

Plums. — TMn  the  young  shoots,  and  also 
the  fruit  whe^m  too  thick  upon  the  trees  ;  thtn 
especially  when  it  is  in  bunches. 

Raiqiherries, — See  that  they  are  securely 
staked  and  tied  ;  and  thin  out  the  suckers  to 
four  or  five* 

Strawberries. — The  runners  of  the  good 
sorts  must  now  be  secured,  potting  them  just 
where  they  are,  without  yet  cutting  the 
runner  ;  mulch  and  water  the  plants  :  netting 
to  protect  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  birds  must 
be  seen  to  soon. 

.  Vines. — Shorten  every  shoot  to  the  first  or 
second  joint  above  the  bunch,  and  only  allow 
one  bfinch  to  a  shoot ;  as  soon  as  they  are  set^ 
give  them  a  moderate  thinning. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN. 

Oeneral  Directions, — Where  the  fruit  is 
colouring  and  nearly  ripe,  give  air  plentifully, 
and  withhold  water.  The  water  must  be 
gradually  withheld  from  those  later  fruits 
which  are  about  to  colour.  The  very  late 
crops  must  yet  have  abundant  moisture,  and 
air  admitted  with  caution.  The  keeping  down 
of  insects,  and  if  possible  preventing  them,  is 
a  "  standing  order." 

Apricots. — Temperature,  from  70  to  80 
d^;rees  by  day,  and  55  degrees  at  night 
Give  no  water,  and  have  air  on  night  and  day. 
Nets  or  mats  may  be  hung  below  the  trees  to 
prevent  the  falling  fruits  from  being  bruised. 

Cherries. — Temperature,  from  65  to  70 
d^rees  hj  day,  and  55  degrees  at  night  As 
yooa  as  the  house  is  cleared,  give  the  trees  a 
thorough  syringing,  and  the  sashes  may  be 


taken  off.  Those  in  pots  may  be  set  out  in  a 
good  situation,  and  the  pots  slightly  plunged 
or  covered. 

Cucumbers. — Temperature,  from  70  to  90 
degs.  by  day,  and  65  degs.  at  night  The 
exhausted  plants  may  be  cut  back,  and  the 
soil  renewed,  and  another  good  crop  may  be 
then  expected ;  or  for  late  crops  plant  out 
those  raised  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers  : 
shut  up  early  ;  fumigate  to  destroy  aphides. 

Figs, — Temperature,  70  degs.  by  day,  and 
60  degs.  by  night  Gather  the  fruit  in  the 
morning,  handling  it  very  gently,  and  lay  it 
in  a  cool  place.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given 
to  those  growing  i  also  syringe  them,  and 
attend  to  stopping  the  young  shoots. 

Kidney  Beans. — Temperature,  from  70  to 
80  degs.  by  day,  and  65  degs.  by  night. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  clean  ;  stake  up 
those  inclined  to  run,  and  allow  no  old  pods  to 
remain. 

Melons, — Temperature,  from  70  degs.  to 
90  degs.  by  day,  and  70  degs.  at  night 
They  will  be  found  to  grow  in  much  less  heat, 
but  not  so  advantageously  :  thin  and  impreg- 
nate the  late  crops  ;  maintain  a  moist  heat, 
especially  to  those  in  a  growing  state. 

Mushrooms. — Temperature,  60  degs.  If 
the  beds  are  covered  with  hay,  it  is  well  to 
have  it  renewed  occasionally  ;  the  non-appli- 
cation of  fire  heat  renders  watering  almost 
unnecessary,  yet  the  giving  of  air  makes  a 
little  sometimes  requisite. 

Musas. — Temperature,  from  80  to  90  degs* 
by  day,  and  from  70  to  80  degs.  at  night 
Continue  to  maintain  a  moist  heat ;  the  suckers 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  fruit  and 
old  stock  are  cut :  each  forms  a  distinct  plants 
when  separated ;  proceed  as  before. 

iViec^aWnfi*.— Temperature,  from  70  to  80 
degs.  by  day,  and  from  50  to  60  degs.  at 
night.  Give  no  water,  and  admit  air  night 
and  day.  Where  the  fruit  is  gathered,  give  a 
good  syringing :  some  shut  up  their  houses 
when  cleared,  to  ripen  the  wood,  but  at  this 
season  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  late  crops 
will  require  unceasing  attention  to  thinning, 
disbudding,  and  tying  in  ;  thin  out  the  fruit 
to  two  and  three  for  every  square  foot 

Peaches. — Temperature,  from  70  to  80 
degs.  by  day,  and  55  degs.  at  night.  Provide 
against  the  falling  of  the  fruit  when  ripe  by 
putting  up  nets  or  mats,  or  strewing  the  bot-* 
tom  of  the  border  with  moss  or  any  soft 
material :  use  no  water  after  the  fruit  changes 
colour. 

Pine  Apples, — ^Temperature,  from  75  to  80 
degs.  by  day,  and  about  70  degs.  at  night. 
Have  the  bottom  heat  from  80  to  90  degs. 
If  the  plants  are  far  from  the  glass,  no  shad- 
ing  is  requisite,  but  if  near,  whioh  is  better, 
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give  a  slight  shading  in  yeiy  bright  weather ; 
a  little  air  may  be  left  on  at  night. 

Vinery. — Temperature,  from  75  to  85  degs. 
by  day,  and  from  65  to  70  degs,  by  night. 
Very  little  fire  heat  is  necessary  now,  unless 
the  fruit  is  wanted  early ;  gradually  lessen  the 
watering  to  those  colouring,  and  air  a  little  at 
night,  if  mild  :  sponge  over  the  leaves  if  red 
spider  appears.  The  late  houses  must  receive 
no  check  ;  and  those  which  are  cleared  must 
be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

FLOWER  GABDEN  AND   SHRUBBERY. 

Sow  for  succession  a  few  of  the  most  showy 
annuals;  biennials,  and  perennials  to  plant 
out  in  spring,  may  yet  be  sown. 
«  Plant  and  Transplant  ail  annuals,  half 
hardy,  and  greenhouse  plants,  that  are  worthy 
of  attention. 

>  Oeneral  Directtons.^^^ovif  sweep,  and  roll 
lawns  ;  dress  and  clean  borders  and  walks  ; 
stake  and  peg  plants  as  required ;  and.  if  dry 
weather  prevails,  give  all  transplanted  things, 
especially  dahlias,  good  soakings  of  water. 
Keep  in  reserve  a  few  annuals  and  other  plants 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  are  certain  to 
occur.  The  taking  up  of  bulbs,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  shrubs, 
be,  and  cutting  all  dead  flower  stalks,  must 
also  be  attended  to. 

Auriculas. — Those  which  are  being  kept 
for  seed  will  be  the  better  for  sun,  but  all 
others  must  be  put  in  a  shady  situation,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  sand,  coal  ashes,  or  saw- 
dust :  if  a  frame  can  be  spared,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  them  protected  from  heavy  rains. 

Annuals, — Lose  no  time  in  thinning  out,  and 
place  about  them  sturdy  twigs  to  support  them : 
ceserye  a  few  in  pots  to  succeed  the  early  bulbs. 

Anemones. — Those  planted  in  February 
should  now  be  copiously  watered,  and  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun  :  those  past  bloom  must 
be  taken  up  so  *80on  as  the  foliage  turns 
yellow ;  dry  them  in  the  shade ;  afterwards 
clean  and  store  them  away  in  boxes. 

Calceolarias  may  all  be  safely  planted  out ; 
the  shrubby  sorts  look  well  either  in  masses  or 
as  single  specimens ;  the  seedling  and  old 
plants  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  are  best  in 
beds ;  and  all  are  the  better  of  a  little  peat : 
if  they  are  at  all  infested  with  insects,  it  will 
be  well  to  fumigate  them  before  being  put  out. 

Campanulas,  such  as  C  pyramididis,  must 
be  timdy  staked,  and  will  be  improved  by  a 
watering  of  weak  clear  liquid  manure.  Such 
kinds  as  C  gargankOy  should  be  prepared  for 
the  edges  of  baskets,  &c. 

CamatUms. — ^Place  thoso  in  pots  on  stands 
io  water ;  or  be  very  careful  of  earwigs :  look 
for  the  wireworm  at  the  root  of  the  plant : 
thin  the  flower  stems  to  the  strongest,  and 
gently  syringe  them  if  there  zxp  no  refreshing 


showers  ;  begin  propagating  by  the  end  of  the 
month :  treat  the  flowers  as  explained  under 
Pinks  and  Picotees. 

Chrysanthemums. — Top  those  required  to 
he  dwarf,  and  give  liberal  waterings  with 
liquid  manure, 

Colchicums  may  now  be  increased  by  lifting 
and  dividing  the  bulbs ;  they  are  nothing  the< 
better  for  being  moved,  and  should  be  planted 
again  immediately. 

Crocus. — When  the  leaves  appear  to  wither, 
it  is  time  to  take  them  up  ;  attend  to  drying 
them  before  cleaning  and  storing  them.  The 
autumnal  kinds  may  now  be  increased  by  lift- 
ing, but  none  are  any  the  better  for  being 
often  moved ;  plant  them  again  at  once« 

Dahlias  may  now  be  with  safety  planted 
out :  some  prefer  putting  in  the  stake  before 
making  the  pit  for  the  plant ;  this  is  immate- 
rial, but  attend  to  tying  them  at  once,  and 
not  too  tight :  destroy  the  earwigs  and  vermin 
as  fast  as  possible  ;  for  this  end,  use  reeds,  or 
bean  stalks,  and  put  on  the  stakes  inverted 
flowerpots,  with  a  littlemoss  at  the  bottom,  &&, 
which  look  over  daily ;  liquid  manure  will 
benefit  the  plants  when  they  are  growing  freely. 

Fuchsias  may  have  liquid  manure  once  a 
week  ;  stake  and  tie  them  out  to  suit  their 
various  positions.  Those  trained  to  one  stem 
should  have  the  side  shoots  topped,  to  thicken 
the  side  branches  and  assist  the  leader. 

Lobelias, — When  the  strong  growing  sorts, 
as  L.  fuJgens  and  ignea,  have  commenced 
growing  freely,  water  liberally  with  liquid 
manure,  and  keep  them  damp.  The  L.  gra* 
cilis  is  one  of  the  best  for  vases,  baskets,  &c.» 
inasmuch  as  few  of  the  others  grow  so  rapidly. 

Pansies. — Continue  to  propagate  these  ; 
when  a  bed  of  them  has  nearly  passed  its  best, 
the  plants  should  be  cut  close  over,  and  have  a 
top-dressing  of  fresh  soil,  when  they  will 
flower  again  beautifully  in  autumn  ;  shado 
those  in  good  condition  ;  and  water  all  over 
freely  in  the  evening. 

Petunias  look  well  on  banks  closely  pegged 
down  ;  they  also  do  in  masses,  staked  up  in  the 
centre,  and  pegged  around  the  edge  ;  have 
respect  to  the  proper  mixing  of  the  colours. 

Pinks. — Reduce  the  stems  to  one,  and  the 
buds  to  three  ;  as  they  swell,  tie  a  piece  of 
matting  or  worsted  round  the  middle  of  the 
bud,  and  place  a  round  piece  of  card  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  to  form  as  it  were  a  resting- 
place  for  the  under  petals,  on  which  all  the 
others  must  be  neatly  folded  ;  water  occasion- 
ally, if  very  dry :  commence  propagating  by 
pipings  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Picotees. — Treat  the  same  as  carnation,  and 
if  likely  to  be  too  early  for  show,  take  off  the 
most  forward  buds,  and  allow  the  best  lateral 
bloom  buds  to  take  their  place  :  seeds  may  yet 
besQwn. 
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Ranunculus. — The  early  beds  may  be  taken 
up  when  getting  yellow,  and  those  now  coming 
into  bloom  should  be  shaded  and  liberally 
watered. 

JRote$, — ^Prepare  for  budding  at  the  end  of 
the  month ;  propagate  ^the  fine  sorts  ;  they 
wiU  strike  most  readily  by  slips,  put  in  a 
gentle  heat :  syringe  with  tobacco  water  when 
green  fiy  appears ;  a  dusting  with  snuff  is 
also  effectual. 

Stocks, — Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out 
masses  of  the  German  sorts  :  sow  also  of  the 
3rompton,  &c.,  to  be  planted  out  in  autumn. 

Tvkps. — ^Expose  as  they  go  out  of  bloom ; 
•and  when  fully  ripe,  that  is,  when  the  leaves 
are  brown,  and  the  stems  decay,  then  take 
them  np:  continue  to  shade  those  not  yet 
past ;  remove  the  seed  pods  as  soon  as  the 
.flowers  fade,  unless  seed  is  wanted. 

WINDOW  GARDENma. 

Clear  away  all  bulbs  or  other  plants  that 

are  past  their  prime,  and  advance  the  most 

forward  of  the  succession  plants  to  their  places. 

The  foliage  of  all  should  be  kept  perfectly  free 

•from  dust. 

JBeffoniaSy  as  they  advance  towards  fiowec- 
ing,  should  be  shaded  from  the  hottest  sun, 
.and  regularly  supplied  with  water. 

Camellias, — ^Keep  these  perfectly  dean,  and 
out  of  the  mid-day  sun,  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth ;  keep  them  cool  at  the 
root  by  regular  waterings. 

Cinerarias. — These  must  be  watered  regu- 
larly, and  kept  free  from  weeds  to  encourage 
their  growth. 

fuchsias  will  now  be  advancing  to  perfec- 
tion, and  require  to  be  neatly  staked,   and 
Tery  regularly  supplied  with  water,  or  tliey 
quickly  lose   their  flowers ;   shade  those  in 
.  bloom  from  the  most  powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 

Geraniums. — Continue  shade  to  those  in 
flower,  and  water  copiously  as  the  heat  in- 
creases ;  this  is  now  best  j^one  at  night,  so 
that  the  plant  may  recruit  its  energies  before 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

Myrtles  and  similar  evergreens  should  be 

copiously  watered,  and  freely  exposed  to  light 

.and  air,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  weakly. 

Primulas, — Shift  into  larger  pots  if  requi* 
site,  and  keep  them  from  the-  bright  sunshine, 
giving  them  plenty  of  air  and  moisture,  night 
and  morning. 

Roses. — Shade  those  in  flower,  and  keep 
them  free  from  fading  leaves  or  flowers:  remove 
those  oat  of  flower  to  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  do  not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Violets. — Keep  those  planted  out  for  autumn 
potting,  free  from  weeds,  and  well  watered  in 
.  dry  weather ;  still  propagate  by  runners  or 
cuttings  if  necessary. 

Wardian  Cases  should  be  placed  as  near 


the  light  as  possible,  and  watered  thoroughly 
if  necessary  ;  replace  any  deaths  among  the 
plants,  and  keep  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves 
picked  off. 

t>IT8  Ain>  FRAMES. 

Annuals* — A&  the  tender  annuals  advance 
into  flower,  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  and  shift  such  otliers  as 
require  it,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  and 
air  as  they  expand  ;  sow  again  early  in  the 
month,  so  as  to  maintain  a  supply  through  the 
season  ;  and  pot  off  those  sown  last  month, 
keeping  them  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days 
until  they  root  again,  and  then  admit  air  and 
light  gradually. 

Half-hardy  plants^  as  verbenas,  &c.,  will 
be  chiefly  removed  by  this  time,  except  new 
ones,  which  it  maybe  advisable  to  grow  freely 
for  specimens,  or  to  supply  cuttings :  keep 
such  plants  shifted  as  they  advance  ingrowth; 
pick  off  all  the  bloom  from  the  latter,  and  take 
off  the  cuttings  as  soon  as  f  hey  are  of  sufficient 
size ;  insert  the  cuttings  thinly  in  very  sandv 
soil  under  bell  glasses,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat ;  keep  them  shaded  and 
moist,  .and  in  a  fortnight  they  will  be  fit  to 
pot  off,  and  also  to  top  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
cuttings. — Attend  regularly  to  the  watering  of 
all  plants  in  the  frames,  and  guard  carefully 
against  the  increase  of  green  fly  or  other 
vermin. 

Forcmg  Pit — All  plants  which  Imve  been 
brought  forward  here,  require  regular  atten- 
tion during  the  heat  of  summer,  that  they 
do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water  ;  plunge  those 
lately  done  with,  such  as  roses,  in  a  partially 
shaded  place  in  the  open  ground,  and  mulch 
them  with  litter  of  any  sort  if  the  weather  sets 
in  very  dry  ;  remove  suckers,  and  cut  any 
strong  growing  shoots,  so  as  to  enable  the 
plants  to  form  a  regular  head  for  tiie  next 
season.  Give  air  freely  to  any  plants  still  in-> 
doors,  and  guard  against  the  increase  of  green 
fly,  or  other  insect  enemies.  They  generally 
multiply  very  rapidly  in  the  still  atmosphere 
of  a  pit  or  forcing-house.  Leave  air  all  night 
if  the  evenings  are  hot. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature. — From  60  to  65  degrees  by 
day,  and  50  degrees  during  the  night. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  freely  day  and  night, 
but  avoid  heavy  rains  reaching  the  plants 
through  the  openings  of  the  top  lights,  or  too 
strong  currents  of  air  by  the  side  lights. 

Watering. — Administer  water  plentifully, 
both  to  the  root  and  top  of  the  plants;  syringing 
freely  all  plants  in  a  growing  state.  Never 
allow  a  hard-wooded  plant  (such  as  a  heath, 
epacris,  &c.)  to  droop  in  the  leaf;  if  thia 
occurs  it  is  generally  fatal.  Syringe  lightly 
at  night,  but  copiously  in  the  morning,  so  that 
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the  plants  are  Bomewbat  dry  by  tbe  time  tbe 
aan  becomes  powerful 

Potting. — Continue  to  shift  such  plants  as 
require  it,  but  do  not  over-pot  hard-wooded 
plants.  Thej  are  easily  injured  by  such  a 
practice,  even  when  great  care  is  taken  in  the 
drainage.  Pot  or  prick  off  all  seedlings  or 
cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  shade 
and  water  regularly  until  they  are  established 
in  their  new  positions. 

Soili. — Always  be  on  the  look  out  to  collect 
different  substances,  so  as  to  have  them  within 
reach  at  all  times.  Few  soils  deteriorate  by 
laying  in  heaps ;  even  manures  intended  for 
composts  for  greenhouse  plants  can  hardly  be 
too  much  decomposed ;  hence  the  advantage 
of  having  a  good  stock. 

Dressing, — Keep  every  part  of  the  house, 
and  every  plant  quite  clean  ;  never  allow  one 
plant  to  usurp  a  portion  of  the  room  necessary 
for  its  neighbour ;  stake  and  tie  up  all  as  they 
advance  in  growth. 

Insects, — Fumigate  with  tobacco,  or  syringe 
with  diluted  tobacco  water  as  often  as  the 
green  fly  appears  ;  a  day  or  two  of  neglect  is 
not  to  be  recovered. 

Agaves  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  their 
summer  stations,  and  should  be  freely  watered 
as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  renewed  growth. 

Aloes,  and  similar  plants,  may  be  watered 
according  to  the  vigour  of  their  growth,  in 
which  they  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost 

Alstrbmerias  should  be  sh^ed  if  in  bloom, 
and  kept  cool  at  the  root :  as  they  begin  to 
decline  after  flowering,  the  quantity  of  water 
should  be  gradually  reduced. 

Annuals,  such  as  are  still  in  a  luxuriant 
condition,  may  be  finally  shifted,  and  may  also 
be  tied  out,  to  give  them  the  requisite  shape ; 
water  the  more  luxuriant  growing  sorts  now 
and  then,  with  manure  water. 

Azaleas, — Grow  these  on  freely,  shifting 
all  such  as  require  it  ;  let  them  be  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  freely  watered  and 
syringed  until  their  growth  is  complete,  when 
they  may  be  more  exposed. 

Calceolarias. — Keep  those  for  late  bloom- 
ing in  a  shady,  cool,  and  airy  house,  carefully 
guarding  against  either  an  excess  or  deficiency 
-  of  water ;  shade  those  in  bloom,  and  remove 
such  as  are  past,  to  a  cool  frame. 

Camellias  should  be  encouraged  to  perfect 
their  growth  by  a  regular  supply  of  heat  and 
moisture,  with  a  sufficient  admission  of  air  to 
prevent  their  being  weakened,  or  drawn,  as  it 
is  technically  called. 

Cape  Bulbs. — These  plants   require   the 

'  greatest  amount  of  light  which  can  possibly 

be  given  ;  they  should  therefore  be  near  the 

glass,  and  should  also  enjoy  a  free  circulation 

of  air,  and  considerable  moisture,  while  in  a 

^growing  state:    as  soon   a^   tbe  foliage  of 


any  of  the  species  b^ins  to  wither,  withhold 
water. 

Cephalotus  foUicularis  (New  Holland  Pit* 
cher-plant)  must  be  kept  moist  both  at  root 
and  top,  but  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  also 
necessary  to  guard  against  excessive  damp. 

Cinerarias. — ^Continue  to  propagate  and 
pot  off  seedlings  ;  grow  them  in  cool  frames, 
and  shade  them  from  the  sun,  but  expose  them 
freely  at  night 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  grown  in  a  free 
airy  place,  and  not  urged  too  much  yet :  those 
turned  out  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  watered  occasionally  in  very  dry  weather : 
shift  a  few  of  the  earliest  sorts  so  as  to  encou- 
rage them  to  bloom  early. 

Crassulas. — Those  past  blooming  should  be 
grown  on  freely,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  ripen 
them  thoroughly  before  autumn :  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  manure  water  may  be  had 
recourse  to,  when  they  are  in  full  growth. 

Cyclamens. — Shift  those  growing  freely; 
or,  what  is  better,  plant  them  out,  especially 
seedlings,  in  a  free  soil  and  shady  situation, 
where  they  will  grow  rapidly. 

Epacris. — Water  freely  until  they  complete 
their  growth,  when  the  supply  must  be  short- 
ened, but  by  no  means  withheld:  tie  them 
out  regularly,  and  stop  over-luxuriant  shoots. 

Ericas. — These  may  still  be  shifted  where 
necessary.  Protect  the  pots  of  such  as  are  set 
out  of  doors  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  also  from  dry  currents  of  air,  either  of 
which  conditions  is  very  fatal  to  these  fine* 
rooted  plants  ;  a  good  plan  is  to  plunge  them 
in  coal -ashes,  or  moss,  keeping  this  material  in 
a  rather  damp  state,  and  allowing  the  heads 
of  the  plants  to  be  freely  exposed,  except  to 
the  mid-day  sun.  Attend  very  particularly 
to  the  state  of  the  roots,  and  keep  the  tops 
well  stopped  back,  to  form  neat  compact  heads. 

Fuchsias. — Shift  the  plants  as  tliey  require 
it,  shading  them  for  a  time  afterwards :  water 
abundantly,  and  J^eep  them  neatly  trained. 

GompholohiumSftind  similar  creeping  plants, 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  growth,  and 
brought  into  the  requisite  shape  as  they  ad- 
vance ;  keep  the  roots  cool,  and  water  carefully. 

Haworlhiasy  Apici'ns,  &c,  should  be  en* 
couraged  in  growth,  but  not  so  as  to  commence 
a  second  start :  as  they  appear  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  the  supply  of  water  should  be 
reduced,  but  the  plants  should  still  be  sub- 
mitted to  intense  light  and  heat. 

Helichrysums  require  careful  watering,  and 
their  roots  and  pots  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun  ;  regulate  such  as 
are  growing  freely,  by  stopping  the- most  lux* 
uriant  shoots. 

I/eschenauUias. — Shift  such  as  require  it, 
making  sure  of  a  porous  soil,  so  that  water 
may  be  freely  administered,  and  may  as  freely 
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pass  away^  tie  out  the  branches  so  as  to  form 
a  nice  round  head. 

LUmm  japofUcum  (Japan  lilj). — Support 
the  advancing  stems,  and  give  a  final  shift ; 
supply  water  freely,  and  keep  the  leaves  free 
from  dirt  by  frequent  syringing. 

MignonetteL-i-ThoBe  plants  which  are  in- 
tended to  assume  a  tree-like  habit,  must  be 
kept  free  from  nde  shoots,  and  all  the  flower 
heads  must  be  pinched  out :  plants  raised  from 
euttings  are  most  manageable  in  this  respect, 
9B  they  do  not  produce  so  many  laterals. 

New  Holland  Plants^  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
hossisBas,  &c.,  if  placed  out  of  doors,  should 
he  secured  from  being  blown  about,  and 
screened  from  the  mid-day  sun  :  water  regu- 
larly, as  long  as  they  continue  to  grow. 

Orange  Tre€9.^-Towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  these  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  :  the 
situation  should  always  be  as  sheltered  as 
possible  from  harsh  winds,  but  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  ;  syringe  them  well  on  hot  even- 
ii^s^  and  give  them  an  occasional  watering 
with  manure  water.  Those  in-doors  should 
be  encouraged  by  similar  appliances,  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air :  stop  or  cut  back  all 
strong  or  misplaced  branches. 

Oxalic — Where  the  leaves  of  any  are 
deeaying,  water  should  be  gradually  withheld, 
tmtil  they  are  quite  dried  off,  and  the  pots 
may  then  be  put  away  on  a  shelf  wiiere  they 
wili  get  plenty  of  sun,  but  no  water* 

PfAargofMumB^^-^^X  down  those  that  are 
out  of  bloom,  and  keep  the  roots  rather  dry 
for  some  time :  continue  to  shift  such  as  are 
approaching  to  bloom,  and  also  such  as  are 
intended  for  still  later  use.  Propagate  all 
sorts,  those  for  forcing  first,  by  cuttings, 
under  hand-glasses,  in  pits,  or  in  the  open 
border.  Stop  those  previously  struck,  so  as 
to  make  them  branch  to  form  a  head  :  if  these 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  flower  this  season, 
keep  them  cool,  until  they  show  bloom,  when 
they  may  be  graduaUy  brought  forward. 

Primiuku, — ^Keep  these  cool ;  shift  them 
when  necessary,  and  pay  great  attention  to 
the  supply  of  water.  Propagate  the  double, 
or  any  other  approved  varieties,  by  parting  the 
plant,  or  by  cuttings  ;  treated  tlius,  they  are 
▼ery  liable  to  damp  if  great  care  is  not  taken. 
ProteaSf  JBatMaSf  Dryandrasy  &c.,  if 
placed  out  of  doors  this  month,  should  be 
earefuUy  attended  to  with  water  ;  they  must 
never  be  absolutely  dry,  nor  yet  do  they 
require  that  superabundance  of  water  which 
18  necessary  for  some  plants. 

Bhododendrom, — Place  these  out  under  a 
north  or  east  shelter,  and  protect  the  roots 
and  pots  from  sudden  dryness  :  if  they  have 
Ibiished  growing,  they  should  be  very  care- 
fully watered,  for  fear  of  starting  them  again 
into  growui* 


Ro9e$. — ^Keep  up  a  good  supply  of  the' 
tender  China  and  tea-aCented  varieties  ;  they 
are  nearly  always  in  flower  :  potted  now  from 
the  open  ground,  or  treated  with  a  good  shift, 
they  will  be  found  useful  in  the  autumn. 

Salvias, —  Continue   to    stop    the    leading 
shoots,  and  form  the  head  of  the  plant  as 
required  x  shift  where  necessary,  using  a  light: 
ridi  compost 

Stapelias, — Encourage  the  growth  of  these* 
by  free  watering,   intense  light,   and  great 
heat?   shift  any  that  require  it,   but  these- 
plants  are  generally  kept  in  smdl  pots — ^for 
what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

TrvpiBohtms, — Shade  those  in  flower,  and 
keep  the  others  in  the  most  airy  part  of  the' 
house :  such  as  are  past  their  prime  should 
be  gradually  stinted  of  water,  and  eventually 
left  entirely  dry  to  **  roast **  in  the  sun  for  a 
month  or  two. 

THE    CONSEKTATORT. 

Temperature,-^¥Tom  70  to  75  degs.  during 
the  day,  and  about  fi6  degs.  at  night. 

VentUaiion  must  be  allowed  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  hot  weather,  but  avoid  excessive 
winds,  or  falls  of  rain  or  hail  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  plaut& 

Watering, — Water  should  be  applied  freely, 
both  at  the  root  and  over  head,  especially  on 
warm  evenings  :  keep  up  as  damp  an  atmo-  • 
^sphere  as  possible,  for  this  is  almost  the  only 
check  on  insects  in  this  structure. 

Arrangement. — Alter  this  as  far  aS  possible . 
at  every  opportunity,  so  that  sameness  may 
never  appear  in  the  grouping  either  of  plants . 
or  colours.     The  transposition  of  a  very  few 
large  showy  plants  will  work  a  great  change 
in  the  appearance  of  a  house,  and  this  may 
generally  be  done  in  many  different  ways,  so 
as  to  materially  alter  the  eharacter  of  the- 
grouping. 

General  2>frec^ton<.— Scrupulous  neatness 
is  so  essentially  a  feature  in  the  management 
of  this  structure,  that  a  dead  or  fallen  leaf  is . 
not  to  be  tolerated  for  an  instant :  all  dust, 
cobwebs,  or  other  accumulations  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  formed ;  all  water  slopped 
about  should  be  wiped  up,  and  every  means 
taken  to  keep  the  place  in  equal  order  with  the 
rooms  of  the  mansion  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Climbing  Plants,  attached  to  the  pillars  or 
rafters,  should  be  regularly  pruned  and  tied 
in,  and  so  disposed  as  to  display  their  flowers 
to  the  best  advantage :  the  roots  should  be 
thoroughly  examined,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Sweet-scented  Plants  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance here,  and  a  constant  succession  should 
be  provided,  such  as  heliotrope,  aloysia,  mig- 
nonette, and  many  others :  now  is  the  time  to 
secure  a  supply  of  these  for  autumn,  by  keep- : 
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ing  tbose  of  a  shnibby  babit  sbifted,  and 
stopped,  to  prevent  tbeir  blooming,  and  by 
making  suoeewional  sowings  of  those  which 
are  only  of  annual  duration. 

THB   PLAKT   STOYB. 

2Wpera/ttr«.— From  80  to  86  degs.  during 
the  day,  and  65  degs.  during  the  night 

Ventilatioru — Give  air  freefy  when  the 
action  of  the  sun  raises  the  temperature  much 
above  that  indicated  ;  but  avoid  cold  or  dry 
currents,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon, 
or  directly  the  thermometer  indicates  a  mate- 
rial faU. 

Watering. — ^Keep  the  syringe  in  active  use, 
but  beware  of  wetting  plants  overhead  when 
they  are  dry  at  the  root :  water  the  roots  first, 
and  then  syringe ;  an  occasional  syringing 
with  lime  water  will  do  good. 

Potting, — Shift  all  plants  that  may  require 
it  before  their  roots  get  too  much  matted 
round  the  pot :  give  liberal  room  to  the  strong 
growing  ones,  according  to  their  habits,  and 
i^ade  them  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards  :  pot 
off  seedlings  so  as  to  have  them  well  esta- 
blished by  the  autumn,  but  do  not  sow  any 
more  seeds,  of  shrubby  plants  especially,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
XBonth. 

Intects.^'CGntinue  the  use  of  every  avail- 
able means  for  the  annoyance  or  destruction  of 
injurious  insects  as  soon  as  their  presence  is 
detected,  allowing  them  as  little  time  to  rest 
or  multiply  as  possible. 

Achimenes. — Remove  those  in  flower  to  a 
cooler  situation,  and  reduce  the  allowance  of 
water  accordingly:  encourage  the  growth  of 
those  not  so  far  advanced,  and  stake  and  tie 
them  out  as  they  progress. 

AUanuindaSf  BeaumontiaSy  Echites^  and 
other  strong-growing  climbers,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  freely  by  copious  waterings 
and  syringings;  they  should  be  kept  from 
rambling  too  much  by  stopping  the  stronger 
ahoots  often. 

Alpinias^  HedyehiumB^  and  their  allies, 
ahould  be  grown  as  rapidly  as  possible,  removing 
them  to  a  rather  cooler  and  more  airy  situation 
just  before  they  oome  into  flower. 

AphelandraSf  JusticiaSy  RusUias,  &c — ^Pro- 
pagate  these  by  cuttings  in  bottom  heat,  and 
grow  them  on ;  they  will  many  of  them  be 
very  serviceable  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Amarytlids. — ^Keep  these  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  well  supplied  with 
water  as.  long  as  the  leaves  exhibit  signs  of 
growth ;  afterwards  gradually  withhold  it. 

Aa^onioj.— Encourage  the  large  growing 
flpeeies  by  shifting  and  free  watering,  with  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  light. 

JBurehelUai, — Continue  the  previous  treat** 
ineiit  until  the  plants  bave  fairly  ^one  growing, 


'and  then  remove  them  to  a  cooler  situation  ifr 
mature  their  wood. 

Cactu — The '  free-growing  sorts  should  be 
encouraged  to  develope  themselves  by  rich 
soil,  copious  waterings,  and  full  exposure  to 
heat  and  light  The  early  forced  plants  will 
have  completed  their  growth ;  the  supply  of 
water  should  be  gradually  reduced,  and  they 
should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  hot  place, 
but  sheltered  from  heavy  rains. 

Ctnnamomitm  (Cinnamon  tree). — Keep  this 
growing  freely,  but  shade  it  from  hot  sun,  as. 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  blister. 

Clerodendrons. — Remove  those  in  flower  to 
other  houses ;  and  push  on  the  others  by  shift* 
ing  and  watering  freely.  Watch  closely 
against  the  attacks  of  the  mealy  bug,  which 
is  very  fond  of  all  the  family. 

Climben, — ^Prevent  any  loose  or  straggling 
appearance  in  the  plants  by  stopping  and  tying 
in  as  often  as  necessary.  Provide  a  due  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  roots  of  such  as  are  turned 
out. 

DaturcLS, — Keep  up  the  succession  of  these 
by  removing  those  sufliciently  advanced  to 
other  houses;  and  introduce  or  shift  fresh 
plants  as  required. 

Eiythrincut. — ^Attend  to  those  which  have 
been  cut  in  for  a  second  bloom,  and  take  off 
all  the  shoots  but  one,  two,  or  three  at  the  out<« 
side;  stake  those  left,  and  keep  the  pot 
plunged  in  bottom  heat.  Water  freely,  and 
guard  against  the  red  spider. 

Euphorbias. — ^If  the  succulent  ones  have, 
completed  their  growth  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  gradually  reduce  the  supply  of 
water,  until  they  receive  barely  enough  to  keep 
them  from  shrivelling.  Propagate  E  fuigem 
for  winter  flowering. 

Ferns, — Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
subdued  light  about  these  plants ;  guard  against 
stagnant  water  about  the  roots. 

Oardenias. — These  should  be  grown  freely 
on  dung  beds,  in  frames,  where  they  receive 
plenty  of  light,  and  have  a  continually  moist 
atmosphere  about  them:  rest  some  as  sooft 
as  they  have  completed  their  growth,  for  early 
forcing. 

OesneraSy  Ohximasi  &c — Continue  the 
previous  treatment,  removing  such  as  com« 
into  flower  gradually  to  a  drier  and  cooler  place. 

Hippeastrumsy  CrinumSy  PancratiunUy  &c 
— Water  freely  until  the  leaves  cease  to  en- 
large, then  gradually  lessen  the  supply  o£ 
moisture ;  but  never  entirely  withhold  it  from. 
such  of  the  species  as  remain  evergreen. 

hydrangeas, — ^Keep  up  a  good  supply  of 
moisture :  place  the  plants  under  a  north  wall^ 
and  gradually  bring  them  into  the  full  sun-light,, 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  water  as  they  corn** 
plete  their  growth. 

Ipommas, —  Train  these  as  they  advancci: 
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ftnd  stop  the  shoots  of  the  stronger  grow- 
ing sortSy  so  as  to  expose  their  flowers  to  the 
eye ;  they  soon  run  into  a  confused  mass. 

Jxoras. — Remove  those  plants  which  have 
completed  their  growth  to  a  cooler  situation. 
Encourage  the  young  plants  hy  shifting  and 
applying  bottom  heat. 

JasminumSf  RondeletiaSy  JBrunfelsiaSy  kc — 
Continue  to  treat  as  before,  removing  those  in 
bloom  to  the  greenhouse,  and  exciting  others, 
fio  as  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom. 

Ijontanas, — Those  out  of  flower  may  be 
turned  out-doors  into  a  sunny  exposure  ibr  a 
few  we^s,  and  may  then  be  cut  in,  and  again 
submitted  to  heat. 

JjucuUa  grati9$hM^  requires  to  be  kept 
growing,  and  well  syringed  to  keep  it  clean. 

Lycopodiums  are  useful  for  covering  out  of 
the  way  places  in  stoves  under  other  plants, 
and  where  nothing  else  will  grow ;  keep  them 
moist. 

JfcUvaceous  plantSy  as  hibiscus,  &c,  require 
large  supplies  of  water  at  the  root,  and  great 
attention  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  red  spider. 

Manettias^  and  similar  climbers,  require 
constant  attention  to  regulate  their  growth ; 
atop  them  occasionally,  to  improve  their 
shape,  by  forming  side  branches. 

Mekutonuu  require  great  heat  and  free  ex- 
posure to  the  light,  to  flower  them  well :  they 
are  also  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mealy  bug 
and  red  spider. 

Meh-cacti. —  Continue  to  grow  these  in 
strong  light  and  heat,  and  shift  such  as  require 
it:  their  roots  are  large  and  run  deep,  and 
require  plenty  of  room  to  grow  in. 

Mu$as  will  be  growing  freely,  and  should 
be  assisted  by  strong  heat  and  light,  and 
abundance  of  moisture. 

NepmUhM  (Pitcher-plant). — Do  not  let 
these  plants  be  too  much  disturbed  or  handled^ 
which  injures  their  growth ;  continue  to  sup- 
ply file  requisite  amount  of  heat  and  moisture; 
they  require  abundance  of  both. 

Nerium$, — Shift  and  excite  such  as  have 
been  in  bad  health,  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
heat;  syringe  often ;  examine  them  closely  for 
the  brown  scale. 

NymphmfU  (Water  lilies)  can  seldom  be 
moved  from  the  house  in  which  they  flower, 
as  they  require  all  the  heat  and  sunshine  that 
can  be  given  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Shade  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  in 
flow^ 

Pabru, — Water  and  syringe  regularly; 
renew  the  earth  about  themy  if  necessary,  but 
do  not  damage  the  roots. 

JPoUanthes   (Tuberose). — ^Place   those    in 
flower  in  the  conservatory,  and  under  shade, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  flowers. 
-  ThunbergioA-^Sow  a  few  seeds  at  the  com- 
aBencement  of  the  month,  ta  succeed  the  older 


plants,  and  pot  them  ofl,  and  stop  them  as  they 
advance.'  The  red  spider  is  very  destructive 
of  these. 

Vincas. — Let  some  of  them  grow  away  to 
bloom,  and  keep  others  stopped  back;  pro- 
pagate by  cuttings. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature, — From  85  to  90  degs.  by  day, 
and  about  70  degs.  at  night,  in  the  warm 
house.  In  the  cool  house, — 75  degs.  is  high 
enough  for  the  day  temperature*  and  65  degs. 
for  the  night. 

Ventilation. — Air  should  be  freely  given 
in  very  hot  weather,  especially  at  the  top 
sashes ;  but  do  not  admit  a  current  of  external 
air  directly  on  to  any  of  the  plants. 

Watering. — Examine  the  plants  to  see  that 
they  are  not  dry  at  the  root,  before  the  syringe 
is  used.  Keep  the  house  damp  and  the  paths 
floodedJ 

Insects. — Never  relax  in  the  endeavour  to 
keep  the  plants  clear  of  their  many  insect 
enemies.  Occasionally  dip  the  plants  in  the 
cistern  ;  many  may  be  thus  got  rid  of. 

Potting. — A  few  may  require  a  shift ;  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  of  any  new 
roots  they  may  have  formed ;  it  is  best  not  to 
shift  them  while  in  an  active  growing  state. 

Sliading. — This  should  be  thick  enough  to 
cause  quite  a  gloom  in  the  house  during  the 
brightest  sun-light.  The  few  kinds  that  require 
more  light  may  be  set  in  the  most  open  parts. 

SoiU. — Collect  all  the  requisite  substances 
in  dry  weather,  and  have  them  at  hand  for  use 
when  required.  Almost  any  wood  that  is  not 
resinous  will  do  for  blocks  ;  that  of  the  cork 
tree  is  found  very  suitable. 

Imported  Plants, — ^Proceed  very  cautiously 
with  these  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely. 
If  newly  arrived,  keep  them  in  a  cooler  and 
drier  house  until  they  push. 

AerideSy  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas^  should 
still  be  excited  to  continue  a  vigorous  growtlv 
by  all  the  appliances  within  reach. 

CymMdiums. — Encourage  the  new  growth 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  frequent 
syringings  over  head. 

Caelogyne. — ^Rest  any  of  these  which  may 
have  completed  their  first  growth,  by  removing 
them  to  a  cooler  house. 

Dendrohiums,  if  not  all  shifted,  should 
be  examined  immediately,  and  got  into  a 
growing  state  as  soon  as  possible.  Guard  against 
any  check  to  those  which  are  growing. 

Oncidittms, — Syringe  frequently,  and  keep 
the  roots  damp ;  but  no  water  must  be  allowed 
to  collect  about  the  young  pseudo-bulbs. 

Stanhopeas. — ^Continue  to  excite  a  vigorous 
growth  by  liberal  supplies  of  water  and  great 
heat,  but  let  them  have  air  enough  to  dry 
them  a  Uttl^  n0w.and.the9.  ^    .  ■  -  .' 
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GLENNY    ON    THE   PINK, 


ITB  rBOPKBTIEB  UXD  CUXTDltX. 


Tbk  Vnik  ia  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  ge- 
naiiie  floriit's  flowers.  The  conversion,  as  it 
were,  of  aingle  into  double  races  wa»-a  work 
of  the  olden  time,  and  ^ear  after  ^ear  improve- 
Bients  have  been  made  upon  Tarietie*  already 
in  existence,  until  some  of  the  modern  flowers 
have  become  in  all  reepects  worthy  of  the 
raisM^  and  of  the  improved  taste  of  the  floral 
public.  But  there  are  very  few  that  deaerre 
this  distinction.  The  prevailing  fault  of  its 
nature  is  a  serrated  edge  to  the  petals,  and, 
itrange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  ao  strong  a 
diapoaition  to  revert  to  that  fault,  that  many 
of  the  varietiea  which  have  been  exhibited 
with  perfect  rose-edged  petals  have  frequently, 
in  untoward  seasons,  gone  back  to  the  worst 
description  of  serrated  petals;  but  tliis  bos 
been  only  temporary ;  the  next  season,  per- 
haps, the  variety  has  recovered  all  its  better 
qualities.    'Vhs  properties  of  the  perfect  pink 


have  been  already  well  established.  As  a 
complete  paper  on  th^r  culture  and  manage- 
ment should  comprise  the  rules  by  which  thf 
value  of  a  flower  should  be  teeted,  they  ai« 
subjoined : — 

FROFEBTIES  OF  TBE  FDTK. 

The  properties  of  the  pink,  so  far  as  form, 
substance,  and  some  other  particular  features 
are  concerned,  should  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  carnatioD  and  piootee. 

1 .  The  flower  should  be  circular,  and  rise  lika 
half  a  ball. 

2.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  broad,  smooth 
at  the  edges,  without  notch  or  serratnre,  r^n- 
larly  disposed,  and  each  row  smaller  than  ^at 
immediately  under  it 

3.  The  ground  should  be  pore  white  ;  and 
the  colour,  whUever  it  may  be— from  rose- 
colonr  to  dark  red,  w  from  lilac  to  dark 
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purple,  approaching  black — should  reach  from 
the  inside  of  the  petal  far  enough  outwards  to 
show  in  front  bejond  the  petals  above  it,  and 
form  a  rich  eje. 

4.  A  narrow  plain  even  lacing  or  stripe  of 
the  colour,  should  appear  inside  the  white 
edge,  which  should  be  just  the  same  width 
outside  the  lacing,  as  the  lacing  itself  is^  and 
as  even. 

5.  There  should  be  no  break  or  vacancy  in 
the  lacing,  and  the  colour  inside  of  the  petal 
ought,  as  well  as  the  lacing,  to  be  well  defined, 
forming  a  circular  coloured  eje  or  centre  to 
each  row  of  petals. 

6.  Self'KX>loured  petals,  split  petals,  and  split 
pods,  are  disqualifications.  Notched  or  saw- 
like edges,  broken  or  imperfect  lacing,  specks 
or  foul  marks  on  the  white,  thinness  or  fiimsi- 
ness  of  texture,  looseness  of  construction,  or 
deficiency  of  petals,  are  glaring  faults. 

7.  In  a  general  way,  in  all  other  respects  but 
the  size  and  colouring,  the  properties  of  the 
pink  should  be  similar  to  those  of  the  carnation 
and  picotee ;  and  no  pink  ought  to  be  less  than 
two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  progress  of  the  pink — ^that  is,  the  tran- 
sition from  saw-edged  petals  to  rose-leaved 
petals,  as  they  are  improperly  called — ^has  been 
alow ;  and  such  is  the  disposition  to  a  serrated 
edge,  that  some  of  the  kinds  which  will  one 
'Beason  bloom  almost  without  a  notch,  will  in 
other  seasons  be  rough  and  serrated.  But  this 
disposition  may  be  conquered  by  any  one 
raiser  of  new  sorts, 'who  will  unifc»*mly  throw 
away,  or  give  away,  all  the  varieties  which 
eome  at  all  rough,  or  which  do  not  exhibit  a 
manifest  improvement,  and  reserve  none  but 
•those  whose  petals,  many  or  few,  are  of  the 
right  kind.  A  semi-double  variety  with  good 
petals  is  infinitely  better  to  save  seed  from 
than  the  most  double  fiowers  which  are  de- 
ficient in  that  particular;  and  no  fiower  offers 
so  much  opportunity  and  so  much  room  for 
improvement. 

These  rules  are  now  acted  upon  throughout 
the  eonntry,  more  or  less.  In  some  few  places, 
however,  where  the  marking  of  the  fiower  is 
considered  of  higher  importance  than  the 
form,  they  still  treat  the  pink  as  a  semidonble 
flower ;  and  if  they  can  get  two  rows  of  petals, 
and  two  to  stick  up  back  to  back,  they  think 
it  enough,  and  therefore  exhibit  loose,  flat, 
ill-looking  specimens,  which  among  the  florists 
more  advanced  in  taste  would  be  thrown  away; 
and  as  a  handsome  double  flower  would  make 
such  things  look  very  ridiculous,  they  actually 
pull  out  the  petals  of  any  that  would  by  their 
superior  form  and  character  show  the  semi- 
double  varieties  off  to  a  disadvantage,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  varieties,  therefore,  which  will  do 
well  enough  for  some  tocaliti^s,  would  be  con- 


sidered a  complete  take-in  if  sold  in  the  south  i 
but  the  dl£Bculty  of  making  a  man  adopt  an 
improved  race,  when  it  renders  all  his  present 
collection  worthless,  is  by  no  means  easily  got 
over;  and  the  facility  with  which  he  can  raise 
the  sorts  good  enough  for  such  easily  pleased 
people,  increases  the  difficulty.  In  a  quantity 
of  seedlings  raised  near  London,  one  great 
improvement  in  the  kinds  we  already  possess, 
in  a  hundred  or  two,  would  satisfy  a  man,  and 
of  the  remainder  which  he  would  throw  to  the 
dunghill  there  could  be  a  score  semidouble 
varieties  that  would  be  acceptable  where  the 
miserable  things  we  speak  of  are  shown.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  likely  they  should  adopt 
hastily  a  style  of  pink  which  would  condemn 
their  starvelings  to  destruction  ;  and  that  the 
public  may  not  see  the  contrast  they  reduce 
our  best  varieties  to  two  rows  of  petfds,  when 
obliged  to  show  them.  Time,  however,  has 
done  wonders,  and  will  continue,  in  spite  of  a 
vitiated  taste  and  opposing  interest,  to  make 
inroads  upon  the  easily  procured  but  worth- 
less kinds  which,  for  the  present,  form  the 
majority  of  collections  in  particular  localities; 
though  every  year  lessens  the  ground  they 
occupy,  and  narrows  the  influence  of  the 
florists  who  obstinately  defend  a  race  of  flowers 
half  a  century  behind  the  improvements  of  the 
southern  cultivators.  We  proceed  now  to  the 
culture  of  this  pleasing  but  somewhat  neglected 
beauty. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  pinks  is  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  all  florists'  flowers,  rich 
in  vegetable  mould  ;  and  if  dung  be  used  it 
should  be  well  decomposed.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  equal  to  the  top  three  inches  of 
a  meadow ;  this  takes  in  the  turf  and  all  its 
roots,  and  when  rotted  is  of  all  composts  the 
best  It  contains  sufficient  loam  for  all  pur- 
poses, a  very  large  portion  of  decayed  ve- 
getables, and  much  of  the  qualities  of  dung, 
from  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  pasture.  This 
laid  together  for  a  year  and  then  turned  over, 
and  the  wire  worms,  grubs,  and  other  vermin 
carefully  picked  out,  might  be  chopped  to 
pieces,  and  used  in  a  pink  bed ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  more  effectually  rotting  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  complete 
clearance  of  vermin,  it  is  desirable  to  let  it 
lie  by  a  second  year,  during  which  time  it 
should  be  all  turned  over  four  or  Bve  times. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
presence  of  wire  worms  is  fatal  to  pinks  ; 
there  is  nothing  so  destructive,  nor  so  difficult 
to  eradicate;  salt  has  no  effect  on  them ;  lime-* 
water  is  useless  ;  they  seem  to  resist  all  kinds 
of  poison,  even  that  which  would  actually  kill 
the  plants  themselves.  While  the  compost  is 
in  the  heap  a  vast  number  may  be  caught  by 
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IhruBtin^  ciuToto  into  the  heap  at  rarious 
plaoesy  and  drawing  them  oat  and  examining 
them  ahout  once  a  week,  for  the  wire  worms 
attack  the  carrot  with  great  avidity,  and  eat 
their  waj  into  it ;  hj  drawing  them  oat  onoe 
a  week  there  will  be  a  great  number  caught, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  serves  so  well  for  a 
trap.  It  may  be  observed  that  almost  all 
pastures  have  these  more  or  less,  and  it  would 
be  very  unsafe  to  trust  any  such  soil  without 
a  thorough  examination  and  clearing.  Grubs, 
too,  often  abound  in  pasture  land ;  and 
though  the  top  spit  of  a  loamy  field  is  the 
best  of  all  soil  for  almost  any  thing,  it  requires 
the  greatest  care  on  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vermin  that  are  to  be  found  among  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  But  as  there  may  not  be 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  new  soil  for  a 
pink-bed,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  dress 
.the  .ordinary  soil  with  a  good  three  inch 
thickness  of  decayed  dung  from  an  old  cu- 
•camber  or  melon  bed,  or  well  decomposed 
cow -dung;  this  three  inches  should  be  forked  in, 
•and  mixed  with  the  top  spit  of  the  ordinary 
.aoil,  and  it  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  the 
plants. 

CHOICE  OF  PLANTS  AND  PLANTOfO. 

The  best  commencement  of  pink  growing 
is  to  provide  or  procure  plants  of  some  suc- 
cessful cultivator  in  the  autumn,  from  the 
store  bed.  See  that  they  are  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  having  dug  the  bed  and  well 
mixed  the  dung  with  it — or  if  made  entirely 
new,  levelled  the  surface — plant  the  pinks  out 
six  inches  apart  all  over  the  bed ;  water  them 
80  as  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots.  With 
regard  to  tlie  sorts  with  which  to  begin,  the 
list  appended  will  be  of  some  use  as  a  guide  ; 
but  as  pinks  bloom  at  different  seasons,  that  is 
to  say,  some  rather  earlier  than  others,  it  is 
right,  perhaps,  to  grow  the  whole,  and  they 
.are  not  too  many  for  a  collection  :--^ 

;elect  list  of  pinks. 

Turner's  Beauty,  Kirtland's  Dr.  Dsubeny, 
Smith's  Diana,  Harris's  Dauntless,  Wilmer's 

.Elizabeth,  Brown's  Grarland,  Kirtland's  Gay 
Lad,  Bragg's  G«orge  Glenny,  Ward's  Great 
Britain,  Smith's  John  Hampden,  Turner's 
Masterpiece,  Jelf 's  Mary  Anne,  Prior's  Miss 
Blackstone,  Hill's  Queen  of  England,  Church's 
Queen,  Henbrey's  Rubens,  Neville's  Enchan- 
tress, Keynes'  Matchless,  Norman's  Henry 
Steers,  Garrat's  Queen  Victoria,  Hodge's 
Melona  (alias  Hodge's  166),  Day's  Earl  of 
ITxbridge,  Norman's  Defiance,'  Aker's  Lord 

.  Brougham,  CoUis's  Majestic,  Unsworth's 
Omega,  Norman's  Henry  Creed,  Creed's  Pre- 
sident, Garret's  Alpha,  Cousin's  Little  Wonder, 
Wilmer's  Duchess  of  Kent,  Legge's  Prince 

.  Albert^  Weedon's  Queen  Victoria,  Wilmc-r/s 


Prince  of  Wales,  White's  Warden,  Stttith's 
Doctor  Coke,  Bunkhill's  Queen  Victoria, 
Neville's  John  Dickson,  Church's  Rosannah» 
Wilmer's  Queen  Victoria,  Hodge's  Gem, 
Holmes's  Coronation,Fairbum'sBobLawrence, 
Garret's  Emperor  of  the  Boses,  Kirtland's 
Lord  Valentia,  Mead's  Susannah,  Cant's  Cor-, 
tesian,  Headly's  Duke  of-  Northumberland, 
Stow's  Elizabeth,  Jones's  Huntsman,  Kerr's 
Harriet. 

Many  of  the  distinctions  in  pinks  are  very 
slight,  and  the  shades  of  colour  blend  so  nearly 
into  one  another,  that  it  is  extremly  difficult 
in  many  instances  to  decide  whether  it  is 
nearer  a  purple  or  a  red,  or  a  rose  and  a  red; 
but  as  the  chief  property  is  the  form  and  the 
regularity  of  the  lacing,  and  in  the  metropolis 
tan  shows  the  different  colours  are  notclassed^ 
— the  only  way  in  which  a  difference  is  recog- 
nised is  on  stands,  where  the  greater  the  conr 
trast  and  variety  the  better,  if  all  other  points 
are  equal. 

Most  of  the  growers  for  sale  cultivate  the 
whole  of  these  sorts,  and  many  more ;  for 
every  one  is  a  show  pink,  and  some  being  later 
than  others,  it  enables  us  to  get  a  number  of 
blooms  of  different  varieties  at  seasons  when 
we  could  not  do  it  if  we  depended  on  a  smaller 
assortment.    Besides  this,  there  are  seasons  in 
which  one  flower  is  much  worse  than  others^ 
although  in  other  seasons  it  would  far  surpass 
them  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  we  could  get  the  best 
twelve  or  eighteen  sorts,  and  grow  more  of 
each  sort ;    but  we  should  find    ourselves 
always  deficient  in  number  of  good  blooms, 
because  they  will  not  all  bloom  together;  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  a  more  numerous  col- 
lection, including  pretty  nearly  all  the  varieties 
that  yield  even  a  chance  of  a  bloom  fit  to  ex- 
hibit.   If  the  plants  cannot  be  procured  in 
autumn,  or  if  a  person  is  determined  to  com- 
mence in  the  spring,  the  plants  ought  to  be 
obtained  in  pots,  and  such  as  have  been  win- 
tered in  pots,  because  these  may  be  planted 
out  as  late  as  April,  and  not  be  materially 
worse  than  if  they  were  autunm  planted.     In 
this  case  the  balls  of  earth  must  be  turned  out 
whole,  and  should  be  soaked  in  manure  water 
long  enough  to  wet  the  soil  throughout.    This 
manure  water  may  be  made  with  a  spade-full 
of  dung  well  decomposed,  and  a  pail-full  of 
water,  the  dung  being  well  stirred  about  and 
mixed ;  some  of  this  may  be  put  in  a  shallow 
pan,  and  only  enough  of  it  to  reach  two-thirds 
up  the  balls,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  liquid 
about  five  minutes,  whence  they  are  put,  with- 
out being  disturbed  more  than  is  necessary, 
into  their  places.     Water  the  bed  well,  that 
the  earth  may  be  closed  about  the  roota; 
and  if  there  be  any  danger  of  frost,  it  will  be 
well  to  throw  ov^  the  whole  bed  some  loose 
or  light  stuff}  stich  as  peas*haulm  or  broken 


straw,  not  to  shut  out  the  li^ht,  but  sufflcient 
to  keep  off  the  sun  and  wind  for  a  day  or  two. 
They  will  soon  establish  themselves.  The 
object  in  soaking  them  is  this: — If  the  balls  of 
earth,  as  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  ore 
placed  in  the  bed  dry,  it  will  be  difflcnlt  to 
wet  them  all  through  l^  merely  watering  them 
in,  because  they  are  so  much  more  compact 
than  the  bed  ;  and  if  properly  established  in 
the  pots  the  roots  will  be  completely  matted. 
Kext  to  soaking  the  balls  is  watering  the  pots 
well  befco^  they  are  turned  out ;  but  this  is 
not  so  well  as  soaking,  because  ^^-hen  they  are 
watered  in  the  pots  they  do  not  turn  out  so 
dean,  whereas  if  they  are  soaked  afterwards, 
and  put  in  their  places  carefully,  they  set  off 
growing  directly,  and  frequently  bloom  equal 
to  autumn  planted  pinks.  In  two  or  three 
days  after  they  have  been  put  out,  the  litter 
may  be  removed,  and  be  only  replaced  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  froal,  the  last  thing  at 
night,  to  be  taken  off  in  the  morning.  In  a 
week  or  two  they  will  be  fully  established,  and 
trill  require  no  more  protection. 

TEEATHENT   DP  TO  BLOOHINO. 

The  bed  most  be  occasionally  refreshed  with 
water  if  there  be  no  rain,  and  the  ground  be- 
comes dry  ;  but  none  should  be  given  while 
the  earth  is  moist,  which  will  often  be  the 
ease  when  the  surface  is  very  dry,  and  this 
may  be  ascertained  by  stirring  the  earth  a 
little  an  inch  or  two  down.  Those  which  have 
been  planted  in  autumn  should  have  a  top 
dressingof  well  rotted  cow-dung  ;  and  before 
ifaia  is  Uid  on,  the  soil  should  be  stirred  with 
a  hoe,  and  the  lumps  bruised.  The  cow-dung, 
or  if  it  cuinot  be  obtained,  the  decomposed 
dnng  of  a  common  hot-bed,  should  be  run 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  laid  on  an  inch 
thick  all  over  the  bed,  and  well  round  the 
plants,  BO  that  when  watered,  or  in  the  event 
of  rain,  it  may  get  washed  in  among  the  roots, 
and  enoodrage  the  growth. 

BLOOUDia. 

When  the  plants  throw  up  their  flowering 
spikes,  the  strongest  of  each  plant  should  be 
saved,  and  all  the  others  taken  away :  only 
one  spike  should  be  left  to  the  strongest  plants, 
and  as  these  develope  their  bade,  they  should  be 
rednced  to  two  or  three  at  the  moat.  As  these 
swell  and  approach  the  timeof  bursting,  eachbud 
should  be  tied  in  the  middle  with  a  piece  of  bass 
tnattiDg,  or  coarse  worsted ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  to  burst,  the  calyx  should  be  carefully 
torn  down  to  the  tie,  at  all  the  divisions,  that  the 
petals  mny  be  developed  on  all  sides  alike.  At 
this  period  cards  should  be  placed  on  the  catyx, 
to  lay  the  petals  down  upon  as  they  come  out : 
the  mode  of  fasteninglhe  cardis  simple  enough, 
bat  it  reqnireK  attention  ;  for  instance,  there 
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should  be  a  circle  drawn  in  the  middle  about 
as  large  as  the  pod  of  the  bloom,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  there  should  be  cuts  made  across 
the  circle  fonr  times  at  equal  distances,  the 
second  cut  exactly  crossing  the  first,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  cuts  being  maie  exactly  half 
way  between  them,  as  represented  :  this  being 
done,  the  circle  should  be  opened 
by  thrusting  the  point  of  a  pencil, 
or  round  piece  of  wood  through 
it,  and  pressing  the  points  out  to 
the  extent  of  the  circle.  The 
card  is  then  cut  through,  to 
allow  the  stem  to  pass,  and  it  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  bud,  with  tJie  points  downwards,  and 
brought  up  the  bud  so  as  to  form  an  under' 
support  to  the  lower  or  guard  petals.  By 
placing  n  stidk  in  the  ground  with  a  wire 
stuck  in  it,  and  bent  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of 
ring  like  the  annexed  sketch,  the  card  may  be 


held  up  in  its  place  ;  the  wire  is  bent  thus,  and 
the  end  of  it  is  pointed,  and  thrust  into  the 
stick;  but  there  is  a  description  of  soft  copper 
wire,  which  does  not  require  more  than  to  be 
bent  round  the  stick,  and  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  it,  or  bent  a  little  np  or  down,  so  as  to 
hold  up  tlie  card.  The  sticks  and  wires  may 
he  thus  explained  ; — the  wire  keeps  the  card 


from  slipping  down,  even  if  it  has  a  disposition 
to  do  so  ;  the  card,  however,  when  the  points 
are  cut  properly,,  and  the  hole  made  of  a 
right  size,  will  almost  hold  itself  up  ;  but  this 
contrivance  supports  the  bloom  stalks,  and 
keeps  every  thing  steady  in  its  place.  The 
flowers  must  now  be  shaded,  and  frequently  re- 
freshed with  water.  The  bestshadeis  an  ordinary 
small  hand-glass,^.  1 ,  held  up  by  a  short  stake, 


Jiri.  2,  up  and  down  which  the  glass  moves,  hy 
means  of  a  socket,  through  which  the  stake 
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passes  ;  and  bj  a  peg  fixed  in  one  of  several 
holes,  it  is  kept  firm.  The  advantage  of  this 
is,  that  the  shade  can  be  thrown  over  the  glass 
in  a  moment,  and  taken  ofiT   morning  and 


evening,  leaving  the  glass,  which  protects 
the  flower  from  wind  and  rain,  and  gives 
it  the  benefit  of  all  the  light.     The  shades 


may  be  made  of  pasteboard,  or  paper,  or 
may  consist  of  a  cabbage  leaf,  or  any  other 


object  that  will  keep  away  the  sun.  A  sort  of 
shade  is  represented  by  the  cuts  3  and  4.  The 
pegs  are  placed  about  two  inches  higher  than 
the  flower,  and  the  glass  shading  dropped  on  to 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


the  stick;  figs.  6, 6,  and  7.  The  shades  should  be 
always  handy.  In  a  cloudy  day  they  are  better 
off  than  on,  but  they  should  be  always  put  on 
when  the  sun  is  out,  and  indeed,  in  light,  clear 
weather,  and  when  the  bloom  is  advancing  to- 
wards perfection  there  should  always  be  a 
9liade,  if  it  be  only  a  slight  one,  like  part  of  a 
newspaper.    In  very  hot  weather  the  shading 


must  be  heavier.  We  have  seen  shades  painted 
green  and  lead  colour,  but  they  cannot  be  too 
pure  a  white,  for  dark  colours  absorb  heat,  and 
form  an  oven  for  the  flower,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  keep  off  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  dose  heat  is  nearly  as  destroying  as  sun* 
heat.  In  proof  of  the  advantage  of  light 
colours,  try  the  experiment  of  painting  one 
tin  shade  white;  and  another  black,  place  them 
in  a  hot  sun,  and  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
hold  the  black  one,  while  the  white  one  will 
not  be  hot.  As  the  petals  begin  to  open,  the 
large  or  ground  petals  should  be  carefully  plaoed 
down  on  the  card,  so  as  to  form  an  outer  layer, 
like  a  dish  almost,  and  these  should  in  a  good 
flower  form  a  circular  outline  ;  they  will  not 
aU  do  so^  and  indeed,  those  which  are  very 
perfect  in  this  particular  are  at  present  rare. 
The  next  in  size,  as  they  open,  should  be 
brought  down  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
centre  of  each  should  cover  the  join  where 
the  two  outer  or  lower  ones  meet  and  fold 
over.  In  like  manner,  as  the  flower  advances, 
a  third  row  should  be  disposed,  so  as  to  hide 
the  joins  in  the  row  below,  and  if  a  fourth  or 
fifth  row  could  be  formed  of  good  well  rounded 
petals,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  ;  but  there  will  mostly  be  some  confused 
petals  in  the  middle;  pull  out  such  as  are 
really  useless,  or  are  all  of  one  colour,  for  a 
run  petal,  that  is,  a  petal,  however  small  it 
may  be,  without  white  in  it,  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  stand  of  flowers,  although  only  in 
one  bloom.  When  the  flower  is  cut,  and 
wanted  for  the  stand,  the  petals  having  be^i 
placed  as  they  grew  out,  will  require  very 
little  dressing — perhaps  hardly  want  touch- 
ing ;  see  that  a  crown  is  formed  if  possible 
with  a  couple  of  petab  back  to  back,  or  two 
or  three  small  ones  standing  up ;  and  be 
careful  to  preserve  the  horns  of  the  flower,  if 
there  be  any,  for  it  adds  so  much  to  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  a  pink,  that  one  might  almost 
be  pardoned  for  making  it  a  point  in  the  pro- 
perties :  but  there  are  exceptions ;  they  are 
sometimes  ugly,  and  must  come  away  ;  they 
are  at  other  times  unnecessary,  on  account  of 
tho  high  and  handsome  crown  formed  by  the 
petals  ;  and  now  and  then  the  horns  are  dis- 
coloured, and  in  no  wise  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flower. 

PIPINO   THE   PINK   FOB  PROPAGATION. 

At  and  after  blooming,  the  grass,  as  it  is 
called,  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  stem,  that 
is  to  say,  the  shoots  of  the  plant,  that  would^ 
if  left,  bloom  next  year,  and  form  a  large  old 
plant,  should  be  taken  off  and  struck  under  a 
hand-glass,  on  slight  bottom  heat  on  very  rich 
soil.  Make  up  a  hot-bed,  with  about  eighteen 
inches  in  height  after  settling,  of  hot  stable* 
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dang ;  apon  this  put  about  three  to  four  inches 
of  good  sifted  soil,  such  as  we  have  described 
for  growing  pinks  in.  Having  collected  all 
the  sprigs  or  shoots  that  are  large  enough 
from  the  plants  in  flower,  and  tied  them  up  in 
bunches  as  they  are  gathered,  with  a  label  to 
designate  their  names  or  sorts,  prepare  them 
for  striking.  Take  hold  of  the  upper  part,  but 
as  low  down  as  jou  want  to  secure  them,  and 
pick  off  the  heel  or  bottom  joint;  then,  if  there 
be  any  stem  below  the  joint,  cut  it  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  close  under  the  joint ;  strip  off  a 
few  of  the  lower  leaves,  that  there  may  be  a 
stem  to  thrust  into  the  soil :  then  place  your 
glasses  on  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed,  to  make  a 
mark  of  tbdr  size  ;  with  a  very  fine  watering 
pot  give  the  soil  a  good  wetting  without  dis- 
turbing it,  and  thrust  in  your  pipings  to  the 
depth  of  the  stem  you  made,  but  do  not,  as  has 
been  the  practice  with  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  shorten  the  leaves ;  put  them  in 
two  inches  apart  ail  over,  or  if  pressed  for 
room,  an  inch  and  a-half  apart  ;  we  have 
seen  them  only  an  inch,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  crowd  them.  As  you  proceed,  place  the 
label  to  each  sort  in  such  way  as  you  will 
know  how  to  separate  them  after  they  are 
rooted.  When  the  space  is  filled,  take  a  small 
watering  pot,  and  give  enough  water  to  settle 
the  earth  about  the  stems,  and  cover  them  up 
with  the  glasses,  as  soon  as  the  water  hbs  sunk 
in,  and  the  surface  has  dried  a  little.  There  they 
remain  till  they  strike  root,  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  occasionally  watered  in  dry  weather ; 
but  the  watering  may  be  done  without  for 
days  together,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
confined  under  the  glasses ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  seen  whether  there  is  moisture  enough 
in  the  ground  or  not,  because  too  much  wet  is 
mischieyous:  examine  them  therefore  occa- 
sionally, to  see  if  there  be  any  lack  of 
moisture,  and  only  give  it  when  required.  It 
will  soon  be  seen  when  the  plant  has  struck 
root,  and  the  glasses  may  then  be  removed, 
but  not  too  suddenly,  and  they  must  not  hare 
the  broiling  sun.  Now  prepare  a  bed,  as  if  it 
were  for  fresh  planting  out,  and  put  them  out 
in  it  three  inches  apart  instead  of  six  ;  this 
will  hold  a  vast  additional  number.  From 
this  bed  all  the  intermediate  plants  may  be 
withdrawn  for  other  beds,  or  for  sale,  or  for 
potting  to  protect  in  frames  through  the 
winter,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

SKCOm  8EBIE8  OF  PIPINGS. 

After  the  grass,  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
taken  from  the  main  plants,  there  is  a  strong 
second  growth,  which  frequently  makes  better, 
and  always  famishes  surer  plants  than  the  first 
crop.  These  pipings,  when  they  are  large 
enough,  may  be  served  in  the  same  way  as  the 


first,  but  they  require  more  care,  and  are 
generally  more  tender  than  the  first :  these  will 
strike,  however,  quite  as  readily  with  care,  and 
when  well  struck,  which  is  of  course  much 
later  in  the  season  than  the  first,  they  should 
be  planted  out  as  the  others,  three  inches  apart; 
but  these  are  well  adapted  for  pot  eultnve 
through  the  winter,  as  they  may  be  kepi 
growing  in  frames  without  getting  them  too 
forward* 

POTTING  POB  WINTER. 

The  plants  best  adapted  for  this  treatment 
and  that  require  it  most,  are  the  weakly  and 
the  late  pipings.  These  should  be  put  out  one 
in  a  pot  of  the  large  sixty  (three-inch)  size, 
and  in  the  same  soil  that  is  recommended  for 
blooming  them.  These  pots  should  be  partly 
filled  with  the  compost,  cone  fashion,  lightly 
put  in,  the  roots  of  the  plants  spread  round 
the  stem  outwards  a  little,  and  other  soil  put 
in  and  pressed  down  a  little:  the  object  of  this 
is  to  have  the  roots  sloping  down  the  side  of 
the  cone,  and  the  soil  put  up  to  the  collar  of 
the  plant,  and  no  higher.  Yery  few  plants 
thrive  when  put  lower  than  they  were  before 
in  the  soil ;  the  only  exceptions  are  those  plants 
which  rapidly  develope  roots  at  every  joint, 
and  therefore  make  fresh  demands  on  the  soil 
at  a  proper  depth,  when  their  previous  roots 
are  lower  than  they  have  been.  These  pots 
should  be  put  into  a  cold  frame,  and  be  covered 
up  with  the  glasses  for  a  day  or  two,  close,  first, 
however,  being  watered,  to  settle  the  earth 
about  the  roots,  and  allowed  to  drain.  If  the 
sun  becomes  too  powerful,  they  must  be  shaded. 
In  a  day  or  two  they  should  have  air  by  tilting 
the  glasses,  still  being  shaded ;  but  when  once 
established  in  their  new  location  they  may  have 
all  the  air  and  rain  until  the  winter  creeps  on, 
when  being  in  small  pots,  and  the  roots  touch- 
ing the  side,  they  ought  to  be  matted  in  severe 
weather. 

DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PLANTS  FOE  BLOOMING. 

We  have  now  brought  round  the  new  plants 
to  the  place  we  set  out  at,  chiefly  to  direct 
that  those  which  have  been  planted  only  three 
inches  apart  must  now  be  reduced  to  the 
number  that  stand  at  proper  distances ;  all  the 
intermediate  plants  being  removed,  unless  it 
has  been  already  done.  The  spare  plants  must 
be  put  into  fresh  beds,  or  into  the  borders,  or 
be  otherwise  disposed  of;  and  the  beds  dis- 
turbed by  their  removal  must  be  stirred  all 
over  with  a  small  hoe,  without  damaging  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and;  when  properly  regu-> 
lated,  have  its  top-dressing.  All  the  remaining 
plants  in  pots  must  be  turned  out  somewhere  $ 
or,  if  thi^  be  any  reason  to  sappose  they  will 
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be  required  by  thos^  wbo  are  improving  their 
collections,  as  indeed  choice  ones  frequently 
are,  you  may  repot  them  in  rich  compost,  in 
large  forty-eight  size  (five-inch)  pots,  or  thirty- 
two  (six-inch)  size ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary 
compost  two-thirds,  and  one-third  decayed 
cow  dung,  or  thoroughly  decomposed  dung 
from  a  melon-bed,  the  additional  richness 
'compensating  for  the  confinement  of  the  roots. 
These  may  be  bloomed  quite  fit  for  cutting* 
and  some  of  the  largest  and  most  double 
varieties  wiU  not  only  bear  to  be  bloomed  in 
pots,  but  will  carry  all  their  buds  to  perfection, 
-and  yield  flowers  quite  large  enough  to  exhibit 
with  ordinary  sorts. 

PINKS  FROM  SEED. 

We  need  hardly  say  here  that  seed  should 
be  only  saved  from  the  very  best  varieties, 
those  which  are  approved  as  approaching 
the  standard — ^with  thick  petals,  very  round 
flowers,  full,  double,  and  rose-edged,  colours 
dense,  lacing  good,  and  very  regular  ;  such  as 
these  will  chance  to  give  a  good  progeny. 
The  seed  should  be  preserved  in  its  pod  till 
«owing  time,  for  which  the  spring  is  best,  as 
the  plants  get  large  enough  in  autumn  to  stand 
the  same  hardships  as  the  pipings  that  are 
struck.  Sow  according  to  the  quantity  in  pots, 
boxes,  seed-pans,  or  in  the  soil  itself,  under  a 
garden  light  and  frame.  Let  the  compost  be 
the  same  as  you  would  grow  in.  The  seed 
must  be  sown  evenly  and  not  too  thick,  as  it 
is  better  to  have  to  mend  the  vacant  places 
with  seedlings  taken  from  the  thickest  parts 
than  to  have  them  too  much  crowded  any- 
wliere.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  prick  out,  prepare  a  bed  as  if  for 
blooming,  and  plant  them  out  four  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  six  inches  between  the  rows; 
or  if  room  be  scarce  and  seedlings  plenty,  do 
it  three  inches  apart  all  over:  hei*e  they  may 
wait  till  they  bloom,  taking  care  that  as  fast 
as  single  or  semidouble  ones  show  themselves 
they  are  pulled  up  and  thrown  away,  even 
before  they  can  contaminate  the  seed  of  better 
ones :  put  sticks,  shades,  and  cards,  to  any  that 
are  really  promising,  and  clear  off  all  others 
as  fast  as  possible.  Seedlings  often  bloom 
more  vigorously  than  pipings,  therefore  it  is 
rarely  worth  saving  one  with  the  hope  of  its 
improving,  except  the  stool  be  large  and  the 
flowers  numerous,  in  which  case  they  will  cer- 
tainly bloom  larger  another  season.  Although, 
from  people  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  sow, 
they  get  large  stools,  and  often,  from  the  im- 
mense quantity,  and  the  knowledge  that 
ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  are  not  worth 
keeping,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  lessen  the 
flowenng  stems  or  disbud  them,  until  too 
late  to  keep*  ^  flowers,  it.  is  better  ta  be 


careful  of  the  seed,  and  treat  the  seedlings  ni 
if  all  were  worth  preserving.  Suppose  any 
one  of  them  should  be  deemed  worth  notice, 
pipe  all  the  grass  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  large 
enough,  and  continue  to  pipe  any  other  that 
grows,  as  fast  as  it  arrives  at  a  state  to  bear 
it ;  and  in  all  respects  treat  it  afterwards  aa 
you  would  an  approved  variety.    * 

MONTHLY  TREATMENT. 

January. — Protect  the  beds  of  pinks  with 
litter,  or  hoops  and  mats,  against  excessive 
frosts  and  falls  of  hail  or  snow.  Those  in  pota 
under  glasses  must  be  protected  in  like  man* 
ner,  as  the  frost  easily  penetrates  the  thickness 
of  the  pot,  against  the  sides  of  which  the  roots 
lie. 

February. — Continue  the  treatment  of  last 
month,  but  give  all  the  air  you  can  in  the 
mild  weather. 

March. — If  a  fine  open  month,  the  beds 
may  be  hoed,  the  soil  well  bruised,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  dung,  well  decomposed,  put  all 
over  it.  Plants  in  pots  ought  to  be  now 
turned  out  in  beds,  or  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
New  beds  may  be  formed  with  strong-rooted 
plants,  removed  with  great  care;  but  they 
must  not  be  expected  to  give  flowers  so  good 
as  those  planted  in  autumn.     Sow  seed. 

ApRiL. — Plant  beds  from  pots,  and  even 
from  store  beds,  if  neglected  until  now,  but  with 
diminished  diances  of  bloom  from  the  store 
beds,  though  good  chance  of  success  from  pots* 
Hoe  and  top-dress,  if  not  done  before.  Sow 
seed. 

May. — Weed  the  beds  carefully,  and  occa-> 
sionally  hoe  or  stir  the  surface  a  little,  without, 
however,  injuring  the  fibres.  If  the  weather 
be  dry  and  parching,  do  not  omit  watering — 
not  merely  each  plant,  but  soak  the  whole  bed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  as  the  bloom* 
stems  rise,  remove  all  but  one  from  each 
plant;  put  sticks  to  the  remaining  ones  to  tie 
them  up  to. 

June. — ^Weed  the  seed-beds  as  well  as 
the  blooming  beds,  and  also  seedlings  in  pots, 
for  while  in  this  state  they  are  easily  over- 
run and  killed;  many  small  weeds,  chick- 
weed  in  particular,  twining  their  shoots  all 
about  the  young  plants,  and  killing  them  out- 
right for  want  of  nourishment.  Disbud  all 
the  flower-stems,  leaving  only  the  number  you 
wish  to  bloom ;  place  the  stakes  ready  to  tie 
them  up,,  if  it  was  not  done  last  month.  As 
the  flower-buds  swell,  tie  them  half  way  down 
with  bass  or  even  worsted,  and  tear  down 
the  calyx  to  the  tie  ;  as  the  guard  leaves,  or 
petals,  develope  themselves,  commence  the 
dressing  by  placing  them  in  their  proper  places  i 
put  on  the  shades,  and  give  abundance  of  water 
in  dry  weather.   Commence  piping.  Examined 


blooming  aeedling^,  and  throw  awa}'  the  worth- 
less ones  :  prick  out  Beedlings  iCtoo  thick. 

July. — Earlj  in  the  month  proceed  with 
piping ;  continue  to  weed  and  water  seedlings 
of  the  present  year:  others,  blooming  seedlings, 
must  be  treated  jnst  the  same  as  the  named 
flowers.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  monih 
there  maj  be  other  grass  ready  to  pipe ;  con- 
tinue to  prick  outseedlingsof  the  present  year, 
if  too  thick. 

August. — Continue  piping  the  after-grasa 
as  long  as  there  is  any  ;  and  now  is  the  best 
time  to  bring  in  plants  piped  in  June.  If 
they  are  carefully  removed  from  the  piping- 
bed,  with  plenty  of  root,  you  can  do  as  yun 
like  with  them.  The  seedlings  require  weed- 
ing and  watering  as  usual.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  you  may  plant  them  out  in  the 
store-beds,  the  seedlings  of  the  present  year. 

Septkiibeb. — There  is  little  to  do  but 
plant  out  lKt«  pipings,  and  pot  those  intended 
for  the  frames.  Hoop  over  the  beds  intended 
to  be  protected  with  matting  or  cloths,  and 
continue  making  blooming  bed^  and  planting 
oat. 

October. — Continue  to  plant  ont  late  pip- 
ings, and  make  blooming  beds:  pot  pipings  for 
frames;  protect  the  seedlings  of  this  year  with 
matting  or  litter,  in  case  of  frost  or  cutting 
winds. 

NoTEHBER. — It  is  not  too  late  to  make  beds, 
or  plant  out  and  pot  late  pipings  and  seedlings. 
Be  careful  of  frost;  use  litter  or  mats,  and 
□erer  pat  them  on  in  mild  weather,  except  at 

Decevbex. — Adopt  the  nsnal  precautions 
for  the  winter  months.  Be  always  ready  to 
eoveragainstheavy  rains,  hail,  snow,fi:ost,  &c; 
and  gire  all  the  air  you  can  in  mild  weather. 

QENEKU.  OBSEBVATIONS. 

The  Fink  is  called  a  monster  flower,  from 
tbe  &ct  that  although  there  are  generally  petals 
that  would  fall  into  their  natural  places  with 
assistance,  there  is  nothing  to  guide  them  in  a 
general  way,  because  the  double  flowers  are, 
while  in  the  pod,  a  solid  mass  of  petals, 
crowded  to  the  extreme,  each  swelling  and 
growing  as  it  may,  on  a  base  as  fine  as  a  thread, 
powerl^  in  the  direction  of  such  a  weighty 
uffer  portion.    The  flower,  therefore,  requires 
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the  aid  of  the  florist  as  its  petals  are  develaped. 
la  some  very  double  kinds,  the  largest  petals, 
thnt  should  be  the  first  to  fall  down,  are  often 
crowdedup  into  the  centreof  the  bloom,  among 
the  small  ones  that  should  be  uppermost. 
Those  which  have  the  thickest  petals  in  a  ge- 
neral way  require  the  least  aid ;  and  those 
which  are  not  extravagantly  double  will  fre- 
quently require  little  or  no  dressing. 

The  cultivation  of  pinks  in  pots  for  exhibi- 
tion as  such,  has  been  frequently  talked  of  as 
a  desirable  thing  to  accomplish ;  but  this,  if 
done  at  all,  will  be  dose  by  the  exhibitors  of 
plants.  Florists  accustomed  to  cut  otT  their 
blooms,  and  carry  them  in  a  small  box  with 
little  or  no  trouble,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
practice  of  carrying  a  dozen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four  pots,  which  will  require  a  cart ; 
and  if  we  look  to  the  plantsraen  to  show 
them,  they  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  card 
and  tie  and  dress  the  flowers.  This  has  been 
considered  the  reason  why  pinks  have  not  been 
shown  in  pots. 

Finik  Societies  generally  give  their  new 
members  a  dozen  pairs  of  pinks  to  begin  with, 
and  most  of  them  give  a  prize  for  what  are 
called  maiden  showers — that  is,  lowers  who 
have  not  exhibited  before.  This  is  to  en- 
courage young  beginners,  whose  productions 
are  not  expected  to  equal  even  the  losing 
stands  among  the  old  ones.  How  much  better 
is  it  to  adopt  tliis  mode  of  increasing  the 
number  of  pink  growers,  than  it  is  to  discourage 
any  attempt,  by  showing  lliem  at  the  very  first, 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  compete  with  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  experience. 

It  has  been  the  strangest  thing  imaginable 
to  see  a  perfect  stand  of  pinks ;  the  very  best 
we  ever  saw  was  exceedingly  faulty :  and  such 
is  the  varied  character  in  vrhich  this  flower  will 
come  occasionally,  that  we  have  known  three 
or  four  blooms  cut  off  the  same  plant  and  shown 
in  a  stand  as  difierent  varieties.  But  although 
this  was  a  manifest  fraud  upon  the  people  who 
were  competitors,  it  would  not  be  so  in  the 
metropolitan  society ;  the  rule  there  is,  that  the 
blooms  ehall  be  dissimilar :  so  that  while  two 
or  three  flowers  might  be  cut  off  one  variety, 
and  pass  because  they  were  really  unlike  each 
other,  two  of  different  varieties  might,  by  being 
too  much  alike,  throw  out  the  stand. 
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CONIFERj;.— The  Abies,  ok  Spruce  Fir. 


Abies,  Don  (tie  Spruce  Fir). — The  deri- 
vation of  this  name  is  from  the  word  abeo,  to 
rise  or  mount,  in  tdLusion  to  the  towering 
habit  of  the  tree. — Evergreen  trees. 

*  Leave*  tpreadiruf  equally  round  ths 
branches. 

Abiet  excelsa,  Don  (lofty,  or  Norway 
Spruce  Fir). — Leaves  distributed  regularly 
over  the  branches,  mucronate,  four-cornered, 
solitary,  of  a  deep  grassy-green  colour,  stiff, 
neariy  an  inch  in  length,  wound  up  close  to 
the  branches.  Cones  from  five  inches  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  with 
slightly- toothed  scales  at  tip,  wavy,  and  of  a 
light  brown  colour. 

A  long-lived,  majestic  tree,  affecting  the 
mountuDouB  districts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  frequently  attaining  to  the  liught  of  150 
feet.  It  is  furnished  with  long,  drooping, 
fan-like  branches,  which  are  disposed  in  a 
regular  feathery  strata  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  is  considered  by  many  to  he  very  orna- 
mental. No  tree  is  oifected  more  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  In  dry  exposed 
situations  it  becomes  stunted,  tlie  branches  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  being  almost  devoid  of 
verdure  In  valleys,  and  on  elopes  of  liills, 
where  the  soil  is  somewhat  moist  and  deep, 
and  in  a  north-east  aspect,  it  slioots  up  amaz- 
ingly, and  covers  itself  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure to  the  very  surface  of  the  soil.  Under 
this  aspect  both  the  poet  and  painter  have 
taken  delight  in  contemplating  it.  Tliis 
species  seems  to  accompany  Nature  in  her  most 
striking  and  picturesque  places.  It  b  common 
throughout  the  mountainous  ports  of  Norwi^y, 


Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
Russia  and  Siberia,  too,  have  it  in  consider- 
able perfection  embosomed  between  some  of 
their  highest  mountains  ;  and  it  is  asserted, 
that  in  some  inatances  it  lives  in  degrees  of 
cold  which  even  the  Scotch  pine  will  not 
survive.  Though  not  indigenous  to  Britain, 
this  tree  has  been  common  in  this  country 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  evident,  how  . 
ever,  that  in  England  it  will  not  attain  tp  any- 
thing like  those  dimensions  which  it  assumes 
on  the  hills  of  Norway. 

As  a  timber  tree,  the  spruce  fir  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  produces  the  white  deal 
or  white  Baltic  deal  and  Memel  log  of  com- 
merce ;  and  in  Britain  an  immense  quantity 
of  the  wood  is  used  in  the  shape  of  scaiSblding 
poles,  ladder^  masts,  planks,  and  deals.  It  if 
light  and  elastic,  less  resinous  than  the  Scotch 
pine,  yet  lasting  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
species  except  the  larch,  over  which  it  has  an 
advantage  in  not  being  so  liable  to  warp.  In 
its  living  state,  when  young,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  iheffer  other  trees  in  exposed  situ- 
ations ;  and  certainly  no  tree-nurse  is  equal 
to  it  in  defending  tender  plants  from  the 
effects  of  frost  The  resinous  substance  ex- 
tracted from  this  tree,  after  being  boiled  in 
water  and  strained  through  a  cloth,  is  the  Bur- 
gundy pitch  of  our  shops.  An  ordinary  sized 
tree  will,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  yield, 
every  other  year,  at  the  rate  of  401bs.  ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  this  process  ultimately 
destroys  the  tre^  for  after  that  time  it  begins 
to  decay,  and  is  speedily  taken  possession  of 
by  myriads  of  insects.     In  a  climate  like  that 
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of  Britain,  variable  and  uncertain,  this  tree 
deserves  to  be  propagated  expensively,  if  it 
were  only  to  furnish  close  evergreen  branches, 
which  are  better  than  anything  else  in  afford- 
ing shelter  to  tender  crops.  The  first  crop  of 
peas  which  have  to  brave  the  severities  of 
winter,  should  be  always  protected  with  spruce 
branches.  Peach,  nectarine,  plum,  and  pear 
blossoms,  are  often  brought  to  maturity  solely 
through  their  aid  ;  and  every  careful  and  suc- 
cessful nurser3rman  knows  how  much  he  is 
indebted  to  them  in  protecting  his  laurel, 
cist  us,  bay,  and  aucuba  cuttings ;  his  ever- 
green oak,  cistus,  and  arbutus  plants  ;  and  a 
host  of  his  seeds  whilst  vegetating  during 
spring  frosts.  By  them,  therefore,  a  gardener 
may  materially  lessen  his  anxiety  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April.  In  a 
pinetum  where  half-hardy  plants  are  intro- 
duced, they  must  be  of  essential  service.  In 
Finmark,  where  nothing  is  lost,  the  tips  of  the 
branches  are  mixed  with  oats  as  food  for  horses. 

But  let  us  consider  it  in  a  higher  office.  As 
an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  regular,  symmetri- 
cal, and  aspiring,  very  beautiful  on  a  lawn 
where  the  soil  is  deep,  loamy  and  free,  because 
in  such  situations  it  ascends  from  the  grass  a 
complete  pyramid  of  green.  So  far  from  its 
having  anything  of  that  clipped-like  browsing 
line,  by  far  too  prevalent  in  our  parks,  it  lays 
down  its  branches  unreservedly  on  the  grass, 
so  that  the  stem  is  hid  amidst  a  profusion  of 
verdure.  Of  course,  there  are  many  trees  of 
this  species  which  do  not  look  welL  Huddled 
up  amongst  others,  without  its  favourite  soil, 
it  becomes  a  miserable  stunted  thing,  fit  only 
to  be  burned  ;  but,  as  already  observed,  in 
good  damp  soil,  it  is  well  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered an  ornamental  plant.  There  are  some 
splendid  specimens,  well  feathered  to  the 
ground,  near  Brandon  in  Suffolk. 

The  cones  of  the  spruce  fir  are  ripe  in 
January.  They  should  be  gathered  from  free 
growing  trees  only,  and  immediately  placed  on 
a  kiln,  with  a  moderate  heat,  for  a  day,  and 
then  taken  and  thrashed  to  pieces.  In  order 
that  the  seeds  should  be  properly  protected 
during  this  process,  the  floor  on  which  they  are 
laid  should  be  formed  like  a  causeway,  with 
round  stones,  so  as  the  seeds  may  have  shelter 
between  them.  It  is  important  also  to  keep  the 
cones  sufficiently  thick  on  the  floor,  so  that 
the  flail  may  not  reach  the  seeds.  When  sifted, 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  situation  till 
the  time  of  sowing,  which  i«  the  third  week  of 
April  for  England,  and  the  first  week  in  May 
for  Scotland.  Light  loamy  «oil  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other,  and  on  no  account  should 
any  manure  be  given. 

The  soil  should  be  very  finely  raked,  the 
beds  made  four  feet  and  a  half  in  width,  and 
the  covering  only  half  an  inch  in  depth.  In 
these  beds  the  plants  may   remain  for  two  | 


years,  when  they  should  be  set  out  in  lines 
nine  inches  apart,  the  plants  in  the  lines  being 
two  inches  apart  from  each  other.  In  that 
state  they  may  remain  for  two  years  more, 
when  they  may  again  be  transplanted  into  lines 
fifteen  inches  apart ;  and  the  plants  in  those 
lines  at  intervals  of  four  inches.  When  two 
more  years  in  this  last  situation,  they  will  be 
quite  fit  to  be  removed  to  their  final  situation. 
One  year's  seedlings  are  Is,  6cL  per  thousand, 
and  transplanted  plants  are  from  6s.  to  SOs,  per 
thousand.     (1847.) 

Vai^ties. — These  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  Continental 
nurserymen,  who  lay  hold  of  the  slightest 
variatioBS  in  order  to  fill  up  their  catali^ea. 
The  following  are  the  cliief  varieties  which 
some  may  consider  worthy  of  enumeration. 

A,  e.  ni^n  (black-leaved  Spruce,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  red  Fir). — The  foliage 
is  darker  and  more  robust,  and  the  wood  is 
more  resinous  than  the  common  tree.  It  seems 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  species  as 
the  Highland  pine,  or  Pinus  sylvesiris  hori' 
zoniaUs  does  to  the  common  Scotch  fir,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

A.  e,  carpatica  (Carpathian  Spruce  Fir). 
— A  vigorous  growing  variety,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  of  lighter  foliage.  It  is  culti- 
vated by  Mr.  Knight,  Nurseryman,  King's 
Road ;  and  there  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Drop- 
more,  about  twelve  feet  high. 

A,  e.  pendvla  (weeping- branched  Norway 
Spruce  Fir). — The  common  tree  merely. 

A.  e.  foliis  variegatis. — A  stunted  plant, 
having  tlie  leaves  blotched  with  yellow.  It  is 
cultivated  for  sale  by  Knight  and  Loddiges  ; 
and  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  planted  about  twenty  years. 

^.  e.  Clanbrasiliana  (Lord  Clanbrasil's 
Spruce  Fir). — A  variety  first  introduced  by 
Lord  Clanbrasil,  on  whose  estate  it  was  found. 
It  is  of  little  use,  except  as  a  botanical  curi- 
osity, being  a  low  compact  growing  bush, 
seldom  growing  over  a  yard  high. 

A.  e,  Clanbrasiliana  stricta^ — A  variety, 
according  to  Loudon,  found  at  Florence  Court 
by  the  gardener,  who  represents  it  as  forming 
a  beautiful  little  shrub  for  a  lawn. 

A.  e.  tenuifolia, — A  plant  with  slender 
shoots,  and  which,  when  grown  up,  will  in  all 
probability  become  more  pendulous  than  the 
speciea  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Boad. 

A.  e.  pygmeBay  identical  ^^ith  A,  e.  nana  of 
some  catalogues,  and  in  all  probability  the^ame 
as  ^  a.  ClanbrasUiana. 

A.  e.  gigantea,  not  seen  by  the  writer,  but  said 
to  be  more  robust  and  stronger  than  tlie  species. 

A,  e.  monstrosOy  a  mere  continuation  of  one 
of  those  monstrosities  frequently  found  among 
spruces,  laburnums,  brooms,  and  exuberant 
plants  of  the  Scotdi  pine,  rhus,  fea 
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In  Knif^ht's  Narserj,  King'a  Boad,  are  va- 
rieties, Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  but  as  the  plants 
are  small,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  speak  with 
confidence  regarding  them. 

Abies  orientaHSf  Toumefort  (Oriental 
Spruce  Fir). — Leaves  short,  solitary,  less  than 
half  the  length  of  those  of  A.  exceUa^  imbri- 
cated, quadrangular.  Cones  ovate,  cylindrical, 
with  sof't  rounded  scales. 

Found  by  Tcurnefort  on  the  mountains 
above  the  Convent  of  St  John's,  south-east  of 
Trebisond  ;  and  subsequently  by  Sir  Gore 
Ou.<teley,  on  the  precipitous  and  sublime  banks 
of  the  Kur  at  Teflis. 

Some  botanists  consider  the  plant  as  be- 
longing to  A,  alba  ;  and  in  Loudon's  opinion 
it  is  a  mere  variety  of  A.  exceUa.  The  tree  is 
as  yet  uncommon  in  Arboretums  ;  but  there 
are  young  plants  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road.  * 

Abies  alboj  Michaux  (white  Spruce  Fir). — 
Leaves  spreading  equally  round  the  branches, 
quadrangular,  three-quarter  inch  in  length,  of 
a  glaucous  hue.  Cones  of  a  lengthened  oval 
shape,  pendulous,  with  thin,  even,  undivided 
scales  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

Found  with  A,  nigra  in  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  district  of  Maine.  The 
tree  assumes  the  general  form  of  the  last 
mentioned  species,  though  not  its  loftiness, 
and  the  bark  of  the  older  specimens  is  of  a 
much  whiter  hue.  The  folinge  is  also  charac- 
terized by  a  silvery  cast,  so  that  in  the  forest 
it  has  a  much  more  cheerful  appearance  than 
either  A,  exceisa,  or  A,  ni{p'a.  It  is  very 
hardy,  but  produces  inferior  timber  ;  so  that 
Mr.  Lambert's  recommendation  to  plant  it  ex- 
tensively on  the  mountains  of  Britain  hns  not 
been  responded  to.  In  this  country  it  is  short- 
lived, and  frequently  assumes  the  appearance 
only  of  a  stunted  shabby-looking  tree.  In 
deep  free  soil,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  with  an 
eastern  exposure,  it  puts  on  a  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  aspect,  and  feathers  itself  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is 
rejected  ;  but  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  after 
being  steeped  in  water,  are  split,  and  used  in 
sewing  together  canoes  of  birch  bark,  the 
seams  of  which  are  coated  over  with  its  resin,  in 
order  to  render  them  water-tight.  This  spruce 
has  been  in  this  country  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  it  appenrs  that  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  it  does  not 
grow  higher  thnn  sixty  feet.  Two  years' 
seedling  plants  are  common  in  the  nurseries, 
and  are  to  be  had  at  7s.  6d,  per  thousand.  Farn- 
ham  Castle  in  Surrey,  Cool  in  Galway, 
Ballyleady  in  Down,  White  Knights,  and 
Dropmore,  are  the  places  in  Britain  where  it 
has  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 

Variety,  A.  alba  nana,  raised  in  the 
Chester  nursery,  is  a  dwarf  plant,  a  specimen 


of  which  is  in  theChiswick  arboretum.  Many 
botanists  and  nurserymen  pass  it  over  as  un- 
worthy of  distinction. 

Abies  nigra,  Aiton  (black  Spruce  Fir). — 
Leaves  spread  equally  about  the  branches, 
or  solitary,  short,  straight,  and  quadrangu- 
lar, and  of  a  dark  dull  green.  Cones  of .  an 
ovate-oblong  form,  nearly  two  inches  long,  and 
when  ripe,  of  a  dusky  red  colour.  Seeds 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding 
species. 

A  straight-growing  tall  tree,  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1700.  A  native  of 
swampy  valleys  in  the  most  inclement  parts  of 
North  America,  growing  chiefly  in  humid 
peat-like  soil,  where  it  is  loose  and  deep.  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  believed  that  this  tree  is  rather  nice 
in  tlie  selection  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows 
freely ;  and  that  in  mountainous  districts  where 
the  ground  is  poor  and  thin,  it  would  scarcely 
attain  to  a  height  beyond  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
Though  the  countries  in  which  this  tree 
abounds  are  divei-sified  by  hills,  the  finest 
forests  are  invariably  found  in  valleys  between 
those  hills,  and  on  the  sides  of  mountains 
where  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  situation  some- 
what sheltered. 

This  spruce  forms  a  dense  growing  tree» 
perfectly  pyramidal  in  its  shape,  and  when 
covered  with  its  young  cones,  a  very  beautiful 
picture.  The  scenery  in  Franklin's  Polar 
Expedition  affords  good  examples  of  the  effect 
of  this  tree  in  landscapes  ;  and  for  living  illus-> 
t  rations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Longleat, 
Pain's  Hill,  and  Finborough. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  of  the  greatest 
u«;e  in  America,  being  strong,  light,  and 
elastic,  not  so  good  for  flooring  as  the  Pimis 
Strobus,  but  yet  extensively  employed  in  tho 
dockyards,  especially  for  the  yards  and  knees 
of  vessels.  It  is  also  exported  to  England,  and 
used  in  our  manufacturing  towns  for  making 
packing  boxes.  The  essence  of  spruce  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  young  branches  of  this  tree  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  species  that  the  well  known 
spruce  beer  is  made.  Toung  plants  are  plen- 
tiful in  the  nurseries,  and  those  which  are  two 
years  old,  are  to  be  bad  at  lOs,  per  thousand. 
Such  as  are  four  years  old,  having  been  two 
years  transplanted,  are  the  Attest  for  waste 
lands.  It  IS  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  plant  this  tree  on  soil  which  has  not  been 
loosened  (trenched)  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
Those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  planting 
larch  and  Scotch  firs  on  hard  mountain  land, 
which  has  never  been  prepared,  may  deem 
trenching  an  unnecessary  expense.  Experi- 
ence, however,  will  undeceive  them  in  this 
respect.  Recent  experiments  go  to  show  that 
this  tree  is  well  adapted  to  grow  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
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Abies  rubra,  Poiret  (red  Spruce  Fir). — 
Leaves  equally  distributed  round  the  branches, 
awl-shaped,  slender,  and  with  sharper  points 
than  the  foregoing.  Cones  larger  and  redder 
than  those  of  A.  nigra,  and  more  resinouf^,  and 
having  notched  scales.  A  tree  very  much 
resembling  A.  nigra;  and  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  dis- 
tinct. Its  wood  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
foregoing,  and  its  rate  of  growth  in  this 
country  is  the  same.  One  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  England,  is  at  Hacicress,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  it  id  sixty-five  feet  high.  A  variety 
called  ccBTulea  has  been  originated  by  JMn 
Booth,  of  the  Flotbeck  nurseries ;  and  along 
with  it,  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Road  propagates 
a  vanation  called  gracilis.  These  latter  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  only. 

Abies  Smitkiana,  Wallich  (Smith's  Spruces 
Fir). — Leaves  somewhat  compressed,  slender, 
straight,  sharp  pointed,  pale  green,  somewhat 
glaucous^  arising  from  a  faint  silvery  line  in 
the  grooves.  Cones  solitary,  pendulou.^,  ovate- 
oblong,  seven  inches  long,  with  round  brown 
smooth  scales. 

A  beautiful  Himalayan  tree,  quite  as  hardy 
and  growing  as  freely  in  Britain  as  the  com- 
mon spruce.  It  is  beyond  any  question  that 
this  is  one  of  those  plants  destined  to  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  English  Arboretum, 
and  in  woods  ;  for  it  is  not  only  very  orna- 
mental, but  it  is  reputed  as  being  a  tree  which 
produces  excellent  timber.  Tlie  writer  has 
had  cones  and  seeds  sent  direct  to  him  from 
the  Himalaya,  and  two  years'  seedlings  in  his 
nursery  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  common 
f  pruce  of  a  like  age.  It  promises  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  gracefulness  of  the  Deodar,  the 
tips  of  the  branches  assuming  a  drooping  di- 
rection ;  and  altogether  the  tree  promises  to 
have  nothing  of  that  stedfast  gloom  which  is 
characteristic  of  several  trees  of  the  genus. 
Plants  from  four  to  six  inches,  are  6«.  per 
dozen.  (1847.) 

*  *  Leaves  fiat,   gioMjcous  beneath,  two* 
rojced,  or  nearly  so. 

Abies  Douglasii,  Lindley  (Douglas's 
Spruce  Fir).  — Leaves  spreading  almost 
equally  round  the  branches,  or  imperfectly 
two-rowed,  silvery  beneath,  and  blunt.  Cones 
terminal,  ovate-oblong,  bright  brown,  with 
round  concave  smooth  scales.  Seeds  of  an  oval 
shape,  bright  brown. 

A  mi^nificent  tree,  discovered  by  Douglas, 
in  immense  forests,  from  43"^  to  52^  nortii 
lat.  in  North-west  America,  and  one  with 
regard  to  which  British  Ai'boriculturists 
might  well  evince  some  interest.  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Lindley,  given  some  years  since,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  suit  this  climate,  and  prove 
a  valuable  tree,  is,  so  far  as  experience  goes, 
correct ;  for  there  are  already  some  fine  trees 


scattered  throughout  the  country,  which  are 
producing  cones  in  abundance.  According  to 
Douglas,  the  trunks  of  this  species  in  its  native 
forests  are  from  two  feet  to  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  from  100  feet,  to  180  feet  in 
height ;  and  he  mentions,  that  a  stump  which 
he  found  near  Fort  George,  on  the  Columbia 
river,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  and  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground,^  measured  48  feet  in 
circumference.  On  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  in  the  other  districts  of  North-west 
America  where  it  prevails,  the  trees  are  to  a 
great  height  devoid  of  branches,  the  top  being 
of  a  conical  shape,  and  the  bark  of  a  greyish 
brown,  very  rugged.  In  England,  where  it  is 
yet  planted  only  as  an  ornament,  it  is  apt  to 
become  bushy  like  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
to  throw  up  several  leaders  ;  but  when  it  is 
planted  in  groups,  at  about  four  to  five  feet 
apart  from  each  tree,  it  will  be  found  to 
assume  a  much  better  character  in  the  eye  of 
the  timber  merchant.  A  tree  ten  years  old 
grows  in  this  country  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
inches  a  year.  In  Northumberland,  at  Whit- 
field Hall,  which  is  rather  an  ungenial  climate, 
being  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
has  reached  the  height  of  40  feet ;  the  circum- 
ference at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  is  3  feet 
and  6  inches,  the  length  of  some  of  the 
branches  near  to  the  ground  being  14  feet, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  branches  at 
bottom,  90  feet  It  is  thickly  furnished  with 
luxuriant  branches  from  the  ground  upwards, 
and  Mr.  Ord,  in  the  Oardeneri  Chronicle,  ob- 
serves, that  **it  would  certainly  have  been 
5  or  6  feet  higher,  but  from  the  misfoi-tunc  of 
its  having  twice  lost  its  leading  shoot."  Mr. 
Ord  further  adds  that,  "  three  years  ago,  a 
shot  from  a  gun  pierced  the  leading  shoot,  and 
this  year  (1846)  a  severe  hail  storm  broke  it 
down.  In  one  respect,  I  am  more  fortunate 
than  Sir  C.  Lemon,  at  Carclew,  for  I  have 
fihj  fine  young  plants  raised  from  the  seed  of 
last  year,  but  which  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  by  the  same  hail  storm  that  broke  the 
leading  shoot  of  their  parent,  and  were  only 
saved  by  the  gai'dener  rushing  out  with  a 
hand-glass  ;  they  would  otherwise  all  have 
perished.  I  liave  two  or  three  fine  plants 
raised  from  layers,  which  seem  to  be  putting  out 
shoots  on  all  sides,  and  growing  well  and  up- 
right. There  are  no  cones  upon  the  tree  this 
year."  A  large  specimen  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  there  is  another 
fine  tree  at  Dropmore.  In  the  pinetum  at 
Rozelle,  Ayrshire,  this  species  grows  luxuri- 
antly. 

Though  unquestionably  producing  valuable 
timber  in  its  native  country,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence as  yet  to  establish  its  claim  when  com- 
pared with  other  timber  trees  in  this  country^ 
Lindley  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is 
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likely  to  prove  more  valuable  than  even  the 
larch  itself."  Plants  one  foot  high  are 
Is,  6d.  each. 

Variety.  Abies  D,  taxifolia, — A  variety 
with  foliage  resembling  the  yew,  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Drummondy  after  the  Arctic  expedition.  An 
upright  growing  tree,  both  stem  and  side 
branches  being  straight.  Leaves  longer  than 
in  the  species,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green. 
The  finest  tree  of  this  variety  in  this  country 
is  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and 
young  plants  of  it  are  to  be  had  at  Knight's, 
and  Loddiges'. 

Abies  Menziesti,  Douglas  (Menzies's 
Spruce  Fir).  —  Leaves  very  short,  acute, 
whitish  beneath,  almost  regularly  spread  round 
the  branches.  Cones  oblong,  with  thin,  ovate 
ragged  scales  ;  the  cone  nearly  three  inches 
long. 

A  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  California, 
where  Douglas  discovered  it.  In  its  general 
appearance  it  resembles  A.  jyoughuii^  but  it 
does  not  attain  the  altitude  of  that  tree.  It  was 
named  by  Douglas  in  honour  of  his  friend, 
Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.,  the  botanist.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  represented  to  be  very 
valuable,  probably  as  much  so  as  that  of 
A,  Douglasiiy  and  from  the  great  numbers  of 
it  which  are  cultivated  throughout  Scotland, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  hardy  enough 
for  Britain.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Locke  of 
Rozelle,  on  this  species,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  "  This  beautiful  Spruce," 
he  says,  "in  one  situation,  with  us,  is  thriving 
well,  making  shoots  of  two  and  three  feet  a 
year  ;  while  in  another  situation,  within  a  very 
short  distance,  it  is  not  doing  well.  In  the 
first  case,  the  situation  is  shaded,  and  more 
damp,  while  the  other  is  duly  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  upon  a  very  dry  bottom.  I  have 
remarked,  that  all  plants  belonging  to  the 
spruce  and  silver  firs,  delight  in  deep,  damp, 
and  shaded  situations,  especially  when  young  ; 
and  I  conceive  the  reason  to  be  this, — that  on 
light  soils  with  open  exposure,  the  growth 
begins  earlier,  rendering  it  liable  to  injury 
from  spring  frosts."  Fine  specimens  may  be 
seen  in  the  Chiswick  arboretum,  at  High- 
clere,  and  Hendon  Rectory. 

Abies  canculensiSy  Michaux  (Canada  Pine 
or  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir).  Leaves  flat>  soli- 
tary, two-rowed,  or  nearly  so,  downy  when 
young,  with  rough,  serrated  margins,  of  a 
beautiful  light  green,  with  silvery  lines  on  the 
under  side.  Cones  small,  ovate,  a  little  longer 
than  the  leaves,  hanging  on  the  extremities  of 
the  branches.  Scales  round,  smooth,  and 
entire  at  the  margins. 

A  native  of  the  bleakest  parts  of  the  new 
worlds  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay,  in  lat. 
51*.     The  vast  evergreen  forests  of  Nova 


Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Vermont,  and  tlie 
elevated  districts  of  New  Hampshire,  are 
chiefiy  of  this  tree  ;  but  in  those  immense 
tracts  it  does  not  assume  the  graceful  outline 
by  which  it  is  so  easily  recognised  in  this 
country,  for  when  old  it  becomes  stunted,  and 
in  many  instances  shattered  and  broken  hy 
snow  lodging  on  its  rigid  branches.  Towards 
the  south,  it  becomes  scarce,  and  is  there 
found  only  on  dark  and  humid  exposures. 
Under  its  best  aspect,  it  forms  a  noble  tree, 
rising  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  trunk 
about  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

American  writers  represent  its  wood  to  be 
indifierent ;  and  in  that  country,  where  so 
much  wood  is  used  for  external  coverings,  its 
decaying  so  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  forms  a  material  objection  to  it. 
However,  when  guarded  from  humidity,  it  is 
said  to  last  as  long  as  any  other  pine,  so  that 
large  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the  shape 
of  laths  for  the  inside  of  walls.  The  bark  is 
valuable  for  tanning,  and  is  by  many  con 
sidered  more  valuable  than  that  obtain^  from 
the  oak. 

As  an  object  on  the  lawn  or  pleasure  ground, 
this  tree  is  well  entitled  to  be  considered  orna- 
mental. It  is  a  dense  grower,  yet  its  spray 
falls  about  it  in  elegant  flakes  ;  the  colour  of 
the  foliage  is  of  a  cheerful  silvery  hue,  un* 
,  changeable;  and  therefore,  amongst  evergreens, 
occupying  that  place  which  the  birch  and 
weeping  willow  do  amongst  deciduous  plants. 

It  is  raised  from  seed  annually  imported 
from  America,  Germany,  France,  &c.,  and 
'  even  in  this  country  some  old  trees  produce 
cones.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  the  middle  of 
April,  in  free  loamy  soil,  covered  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  those  beds  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  remain  for  two  years 
previous  to  being  transplanted.  Two  years 
seedlings  are  from  40^.  to  50s.  per  1000. 

Abies  duTnosa,  Lambert  (bushy  Alpine 
Spruce  Fir). — Leaves  flat,  solitary,  turned  one 
way,  linear,  obtuse,  with  a  whitish  bloom 
underneath.  Cones  solitary,  '  ovate,  erect, 
terminal,  small,  with  ovate  blunt  scales. 

A  fine  tree,  very  much  resembling  A.  cana^ 
densis,  attaining  the  height  of  80  feet,  and 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in 
Nepal,  Butan,  and  surrounding  districts.  The 
trunk,  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  is  free  from 
branches,  and  it  is  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  brownish  bark.  The  leaves  are  so 
very  deciduous,  that  TVallich  states  that  the 
slightest  shake  of  the  branch  is  sufficient  to 
detach  them.  The  wood  is  bad,  and  is  re- 
jected by  the  natives,  chiefiy  on  account  of  its 
liability  to  warp.  This  plant  is  not  yet  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  first  London  nurserymen, 
and  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  had 
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in  England.     There  is  little  doubt  of  its  prov- 
ing quite  hardy  in  this  country. 

Abies  obovaia^  Don  (obovate-leaved  Spruce 
Fir). — ^Found  in  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  in 
all  probability  a  variety,  or  variation  only,  of 
Abies  Smitkiana,  Cones  drooping,  cylindrical, 
with  abruptly  dilated  scales.  The  tree  is  not 
yet  to  be  had  in  England,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
hardy  for  this  climate. 

Abies  Mertensiana,  Bougard  (Mortens' 
Spruce  Fir). — A  tree  mentioned  by  Bougard, 
in  his  work  on  the  island  of  Sitcha,  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America,  but  unac^ 
companied  by  any  description. 

Three  other  species  or  varieties  will  be  found 
in  Knight's  Exolic  Nursery,  under  the  names 
ofeleffanSf  kuca^  mmincitis;  and  also  a  fourth 
species,  said  to  be  from  New  Holland.  Mr. 
Knight  himself  expresses  a  doubt  with  refer- 
ence to  all  these ;  and  until  they  are  better 
known,  no  certaiB  opinion  ean  be  given  con- 
cerning thenk 

The  four  following  kinds  hanre  to  be  added 
from  books  and  manuscripts,  being,  as  Lindley 
says,  *'  almost  unknown." 

Abies  KtempfeH, — ^A  native  of  Japan, 
found  wild  upon^the  mountain»of  Faho  ;  called 
by  the  natrve»Leosi. 

AInes  ThunbergiL — ^A  native  of  Japan,  and 
cultivated  in  the  citj  of  Jeddo. 

Abies  Momi.  —  A  native  of  Japan,  the 
wood  of  which  ia  in.  great  estimation  on  ac- 
count of  its  whiteness  and  fine  grain. 

AJbies  Tor€iino,' — A  native^  of  Japans- 

Abie^  Atrara^fL—AlBo  a  native  of  Japans- 
producing  brown >  wo€>d^  vsed>  for  various 
domestic  purposes. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  Coniferso.  From  the  regularity  of 
growth  assumed  by  most  of  the  species  it  will 
at  once  appear  that,  viewed  merely  as  orna- 
ments, pruaing  them*  is  a  most'  dangerous 
experiment ;  and-  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
iew  cuts  wiU  cause  them  to  part  with  a  great 
deal  of  their  resinouS'  sap,  the  practice  should 
by  all  means  be  dSseomtinuedi 

There  are  no  trees  perhaps  which  will  better 
repay  the  exercise  of  a  little  judgment  in 
selecting  spots  of  soil  most  suitable  for  them< 
This  fact  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  differ- 
ence of  growth  and  appearance  exhibited  by 
the  common  spruce,  which  may  be  made  either 
to  exhibit  the  most  unsightly  appearance,  or 
the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  garb  which 
vegetation  puts  on.  A  damp,  free,  loamy  soil 
appears  to  be  most  suitable  for  all  the 
individuals  of  the  Abies  family ;  and  as  recom- 
mended in  other  instances,  the  trenching  of  the 
soil  is  a  great  point  in  their  favour. 

It  ]R  but  lately  that  attention  has  been 
dixected  to  the  adaptation  of  trees  to  certain 


situations.  The  vast  and  almost  immeasurable 
tracts  of  waste  land  lying  along  the  sea-shore 
were,  until  a  few  years  since,  considered  as 
shut  out  from  the  pale  of  vegetation  ;  and 
hence  we  find  such  districts  bare,  treeless,  and 
uninviting.  The  black  spruce  {Abies  nigra) 
has  been  found  to  brave  the  effects  of  the  sea 
air  admirably ;  and  for  such  places  it  may 
be  confhiently  recommendfed.  It  not  only 
stands  well  itself,  but  from  its  thick  evergreen 
spray,  it  is  well  fitted  to  shelter  other  less 
hardy  kinds,  which  without  such  a  nurse  could 
not  be  introduced. 

It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  propagate 
great  quantities  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Spruce 
Firs  by  cuttings;  but  this  practice  is  censurable. 
The  trees  never  assume  the  outHne  and  vigour 
of  seedlings ;  and  it  is  very  questionable  if 
they  ever  partake  of  that  rigidity  of  fibre 
exhibited  by  the  wood  of  such  as  have  been 
raised  in  the  natural  way.  If  so,  how  is  it 
that  they  are- so  short  lived  ? 


According  to  the  views  of  some  botanists, 
the  genus  Abies  is  made  to  include,  beside  the 
Spruce  Firs,  three  other  groups  known  by 
the  popular  names  of  Silver  Fir,  Larch,  and 
Cedarr  The  question  is  not  a  very  important 
one,,  since  the  groups  are  on  both  hands  held 
to  be  distinct  ;>'  but  as  they  are  most  commonly 
recognised  in  this  country  as  distinct  genera, 
and  are  better  known  under  the  names  they 
thus  bear,  we  have  thought  it  desirable,  chiefly 
on^isaccount,  to  prefer  the  separate  arrange- 
ment. Under  this  plan,  the  Silver  Firs  bear 
the  generic  name  of  Picea,  the  Larches,  that 
of  Larix,  and  the  Cedars,  that  of  Cedrus; 
while  the*  genus  Abies  is  limited  to  that  group 
of  species  commonly  known  as  the  Spruce  Firs. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  add  some  of 
the  common  characteristics  by  which  these 
groups  may  be  distinguished.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  consist  chiefly  of  features  of  habit 
and  appearance,  the  real  differences — those  of 
structure — upon  which  the  distinction  of 
genera  should  rest,  being  very  slight,  if  at  all 
existing  : — 

Abies  consist  of  species,  whose  cones  are 
more  or  less  conical,  and  in  all  cases  pendant  ; 
the  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  scattered  in  their 
insertion,  that  is,  they  grow  out  singlv  from 
the  branches — not  in  tufts,  nor  two  ranked. 

Picea^  consists  of  species  which  bear  erect 
cones^  mostly  long,  and  generally  cylindrical ; 
the  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  two  ranked, 

Larix  consists  of  species  with  small  ovate- 
conical  erect  cones  ;  the  leaves  are  decidu' 
ousj  and  grow  in  little  tufts  or  branches. 

Cedrus  consists  of  species  which  bear  large 
erect  cones  ;  the  leaves  grow  in  little  tufts, 
but  they  are  evergreen. 
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PICTURESQUS  SKETCHES  OF  CREATION.* 

The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  when  we  speculate  on  the  creation  of 
this  vast  universe,  or  inquire  into  the  proba- 
ble or  possible  origin  of  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
have  given  rise  to  numerous  theories  as  wild 
and  incomprehensive  as  can  be  imagined ;  and 
when  we  have  learned  all  we  can  learn,  we 
are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
insignificance,  and  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the 
subject   we   would  grasp,    and  its    distance 
bejond  the  reach  of  our  finite  understanding. 
Geologists   have   endeavoured    to    supply  a 
theory  that  will  reconcile  their  facts  with  the 
origin  of  the  globe.     As  we  learn  much  of  the 
history  of  the  ancients  by  the  monuments  they 
have  left  behind  them,  so  the  geologist  en- 
deavours to  compass  the  history  of  the  creation 
by  the  antediluvian  remains  which  annually, 
nay,  daily  come  under  their  notice  ;  but  even 
the  most  intelligent  of  them  are  yet  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  the  truth,  though, 
to  uphold  the  science  of  histoncal  geology,  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression^)  a 
theory  or  foundation  of  some  kind  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  accordingly  supplied.     The  author  of 
the  present  volume  has  collected  many  valu- 
able facts,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
them  subservient  to  the  view  which  he  takes 
of  the  earth's  origin    and  gradual   develop- 
ment    The  Mosaic  description  of  the  crea- 
tion so  warps  the  mind  of  many  who  do  not 
make  allowance  for  anything  figurative  or  im- 
perfect in  the  original  record  or  its  transla- 
tions, that  they  recoil  with  horror  from  an 
inquiry  which  seems  to  involve  a  dv^ubt  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Bible  ; — we  say  seems 
to  involve  a  doubt,  because  in  truth  it  does 
not  raise  a  dispute  as  to  the  important  facts 
stated  in  the  book  of  Moses.     ^'In  the  begin- 
ning*'  God  created  the  earth,  we  are  told, 
and  this,  be  it  remarked,   is  without  a  date ; 
the  beginning   might  have  been  millions  of 
years  before  the  work  of  creation  that  con- 
cerned man.     Then  we  are  told  that  the  earth 
was  without  form,  and  void.     The  geologist 
makes  much  use  of  the  period  in  question, — 
before  life  or  animation  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth, — ^before  there  was  an  animal  or  a 
vegetable ;  and  the  boldest  of  the  writers  on 
the  subject — (and  some  of  them  go  extreme 
lengths  to  reconcile  matters  with  tbeir  own 
reasoning  faculties) — the  boldest  question  not 
the  fact  of  the  creation,  because  it  is  no  less 
tlie  work  of  the  great  Creator^  be  the  means 
employed  what  they  may.    Our  author,  in  this 
case,    speculates  on   the   earth  having  been 

*  Th6  Ancient  World ;  or,  Picturesque  Sketches  of 
Creation.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S.; 
Profossor  of  Geology  In  King's  College,  London,  &e. 
London :  John  Van  Voorrt,  Paternoster  Row. 


once  a  ball  of  matter  on  fire  and  in  a  atate  of 
fusion.     He  says  : — 

**  Judging  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  solar  system,  and  combining  the  result  of 
astronomical  observations  on  distant  bodies  ia 
the  universe  with  the  appearance  presented  by 
various  rocks  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its 
history,  our   globe   existed   as   an   intensely 
heated  body  in  a  fluid  state,  (the  fluidity  being 
the  result  of  igneous  fusion,)   and  that    it 
gradually  cooled  at  the   surface,  perhaps  bj 
exposure  in  space,  contracting  in  dimensions 
as  it  cooled  and  bai*dened.     In  this  manner* 
it  may  be,  a  succession  of  thin  solid  crusts 
were  formed,  each  in  succession  shrinking  and 
cracking,    until  at  length,    when   a  certain 
balance  was  arrived  at  between  the  thickness 
of  the  crust,   the  rate  of  cooling,   and  the 
amount  of  internal  heat,  there  would  be  left 
a  rough  uneven  surface,  having  many  eleva* 
tions  and  depressions,  its  temperature  being 
sufllciently  reduced  to  allow  of  the  existence 
of  some  such  atmosphere  as  now  surrounds  it, 
and  also  permit  the  permanent  presence  of 
water  in  a  fluid  state  reposing  in  the  hollows, 
and  forming  seas,  lakes,  and  oceans.     During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  and  until  the  existence 
of  water  in  the  liquid  state,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sea,  and  perhaps  long  afterwards^ 
it  is  likely  that  there  wel*e  no  living  beings'on 
the  earth  ;  because,  so  fat  as  we  know,  nei-* 
ther  animal  nor  vegetable  can  exist,  and  per-i 
form  its  functions^  at  the  temperature  of  water 
actually  boiling,— -although,  at  a  temperature 
not  much  short  of  that,  some  small  animal- 
cules, and  even  some  animals  of  higher  organ- 
ization,  would  seem  capable  of  enjoying  life. 
Thus,  therefore,  according  to  this  view, — and 
the  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  merely 
oflered  as  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
certain  appearances  observed, •'—the  first  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  earth  as  a  planet  was 
marked  by  a  chaotic  state  of  igneous  fusion, 
and  characterised  by  frequent  disturbances  of 
the  surface  consequent  upon  cooling  from  such 
a  state.     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
kind  of  rocks  are  exhibited  to  us  when  we 
examine  these  earliest  records  of  our  globe, 
and  let  us  see  also  how  far  we  are  able  to  ex- 
amine them. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  often  find,  as  the 
basis  of  all  other  rocks  in  mountain  chains, 
and  throughout  some  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  a  well-known  rock  called  gramte ; 
a  rock  whose  structure  is  crystalline,  and 
which  bears  strong  marks  of  having  cooled 
slowly  from  a  state  of  intense  heat.  This 
rock  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
sometimes  in  widely  extended  masses." 

There  are  more  extraordinary  theories  than 
this ;  but  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  our  sceptical 
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friendsy  we  may  mj  the  world  was  not  the  less 
the  handjwork  of  the  Creator,  if  thus  pro- 
duced, than  if  called  into  existence  in  its 
present  form.  Besides  these  unquestionable 
evidences  of  internal  fire,  witness  the  volca- 
noes, and  external  evidences  of  fusion  in  the 
various  metals  in  the  state  that  fire  alone  could 
leave  them  :  however,  this  is  digressing, — 
the  author  is  quite  capable  of  working  out  his 
own  case  without  our  assistance,  If  among 
the  facts  produced  hj  geologists,  we  are 
shown  things  that  are  incredible  unless  we 
witness  them,  and  yet  they  are  pointed  out 
that  our  own  senses  may  be  exercised  for  our 
conviction,  we  may  give  credence  to  much 
that  they  say,  not  so  well  within  reach  of  our 
observation.  For  instance,  when  they  tell  us 
that  enormous  rocks  are  formed  by  the  secre- 
tions and  remains  of  certain  minute  animals, 
that  mountains  are  raised  by  the  mere  living 
and  dying  of  myriads  of  small  creatures,  the 
careless  observer  or  the  non-observer  may 
feel  indisposed  to  believe  it ;  but  there  is  no 
more  doubt  of  it  than  there  is  that  the  Pyra* 
mids  of  Egypt  were  built  by  men,  though  wo 
did  not  see  them  in  hand.  We  did  not  see  the 
eoral  reefs  building  any  more  than  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt ;  but  there  they  are  with  the 
evidence  on  every  inch  of  vast  mountains ; 
and  we  see  others  now  in  progress,  and  rising 
so  rapidly  as  to  occasionally  make  it  necessary 
to  alter  our  navigation  charts  ; — a  coral  rock 
under  water,  out  of  all  reach  of  vessels, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  becoming  so 
augmented  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  vessels  by 
striking,  where,  a  comparatively  short  time 
previous,  there  was  no  danger  within  reach. 
Speaking  of  the  accumulation  of  rock  from 
the  mere  work  of  small  creatures,  individually 
as  nothing,  the  writer  says : — 

"The  prodigious  extent  of  the  combined 
and  unintermitting  labours  of  these  little 
world-architects  must  be  witnessed,  in  order 
to  be  adequately  conceived  or  realised.  They 
have  btriit  up  four  hundred  miles  of  barrier 
reef  on  the  shores  of  New  Caledonia  ;  and  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  their  labours 
extend  for  one  thousand  miles  in  length  ;  and 
these  reefs  may  average,  perhaps,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  they  have  been  built 
amidst  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  in  defiance 
of  its  fiercest  storms.  The  geologist,  in  con- 
templating these  stupendous  operations,  learns 
to  appreciate  the  circumstances  by  which  were 
deposited  in  ancient  times,  and  under  other 
eonditions  than  those  which  now  characterise 
our  dimate,  those  mountain  masses  of  lime- 
stonp,  for  the  most  part  entirely  coralline, 
which  abound  in  many  parts  of  our  native 
island.  Tlie  most  abundant  remains  of  corals 
in  these  masses  are  similar  in  their  general 


nature  to  living  species,  but  indicate  animals 
very  distinct  from  those  living  polyps  which 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  forming  similar 
deposits  on  the  undulating  and  half-submerged 
crust  of  the  earth  washed  by  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  limestones,  which  form 
a  part  even  of  the  oldest  formations^  ofier 
distinct  proof,  by  their  organic  remains,  that 
they  are  due  to  the  secretions  of  gelatinous 
polyps,  the  species  of  which  perished  before 
those  that  formed  the  newer  strata  were  cre- 
ated ;  and,  as  these  polyps  of  the  older  period 
have  been  superseded  by  those  of  the  present 
day,  so  these,  in  all  probability,  are  diestined 
to  give  way  in  their  turn  to  new  forms  of 
essentially  analogous  animals,  to  which,  in 
time  to  come,  the  same  great  office  will  he 
assigned, — ^to  clothe  with  fertile  limestone 
future  rising  continents." 

The  theories  broached  by  the  geologists 
suppose,  that,  from  the  period  when  the  world 
first  became  habitable,  even  to  the  lowest 
order  of  animals  and  reptiles,  there  was  a 
succession  of  new  genera  and  species,  and  a 
decay  of  old  ones,  and  that  the  various  strata 
of  the  earth  were  formed  each  of  the 
organic  remains  of  various  families,  some 
altogether  extinct,  totally  unlike  anything 
known  in  the  present  day,  and  only  figured 
and  described  from  their  bones,  teeth,  scales, 
impressions  of  their  feet,  localities,  and  other 
evidences,  complete  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  after  or  beyond  that  imaginary.  Some  of 
those  remains  are  of  gigantic  proportions  and 
monstrous  formations.  The  races  of  animals 
existing  at  the  periods  of  the  various  forma- 
tions appear  to  have  been  very  distinct,  and 
in  some  geological  works  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  represent  the  periods  by  figures  of  the 
various  living  creatures  supposed  to  exist  at 
the  time.  In  the  work  before  us  there  is  a 
frontispiece  describing  the  vegetation  of 
England  during  the  coal  period.  These  things 
being,  in  part,  accomplished  by  analogy, 
drawn  from  fragments  actually  found,  may  be 
pretty  nearly  accurate.  It  is  quite  clear,  from 
the  discoveries  of  organic  remains,  that  all  the 
animals  in  the  creation  were  not  introduced 
at  once^  and  as  clear,  that  with  the  animals 
were  also  introduced  the  vegetation  or  other 
food  and  circumstances  necessary  for  their 
existence  ;  it  is  also  clear,  that  as  whole  fami* 
lies,  genera,  and  species  have  become  extinct, 
the  circumstances  necessary  to  their  existence 
have  been  changed.  There  are  those  who, 
referring  to  the  Mosaic  records,  find,  or  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  find,  a  sufficient  cause  for 
all  the  efiTects  spoken  of  by  geologists  in  the 
simple  but  awful  single  occasion  of  the  flood  ; 
— the  overturning  of  mountains,  the  washing 
out  of  vallies,  the  various  precipitates  of  differ* 
ent  substances,  the  changing  of  vallies  into 
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hills,  of  seas  into  dry  lanc^  and  vice  versd ; 
but  the  geologist  attributes  the  changes  to 
time  alone,  and  measures  the  different  epochs 
by  the  various  deposits.  Thus,  we  find  our 
author,  in  regular  succession,  dividing  all 
time  into  different  periods.  For  instance, 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of 
life,  and  the  deposits  of  rocks,  on  which  there 
are  no  remains  or  evidences  of  a  living  crea- 
ture having  existed  :  tlien  the  period  of  ex- 
istence of  invertebrated  animals  as  the  most 
highly  organised  inhabitants  of  the  sea ;  the 
Silurian  rocks :  next,  the  introduction  of 
fishes  ;  the  characteristic  animals  of  the 
second  fossiliferous  period  ;  the  Devonian,  or 
old  red  sand-stone  system  of  formations :  next 
comes  the  appearance  of  land,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  land  vegetables  ;  the  c«rboniferous 
system,  and  the  close,  as  it  is  called,  of — 
(we  speak  geologically) — the  first  epoch  of 
creation,  indicated  by  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone^ or  primary  system  of  deposits.  This 
epoch  is  the  first  of  three  great  geological 
divisions  of  the  world*8  history,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  is  distinguished  by 
the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  new  red 
sand- stone.  Then  came  the  marine  reptiles, 
and  other  animals  characteristic  of  the  lias  ; 
then  the  gigantic  land  reptiles, ;  the  fiying 
reptiles,  and  other  animals  characteristic  of 
the  Oolitic  and  Wealden  formations.  From 
tliis  the  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  during  what  is 
called  the  cretaceous  period,  and  a  wind  up  of 
the  secondary  epoch,  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  termrnartion.  All  this  is  before  the  intro- 
duction of  land  animals,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  so-called  tertiary  period,  which 
is  called  the  third  or  modern  epochs  and 
herein  are  found  the  remains  of  extinct  mon- 
sters, the  skeletons  and  portions  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  our  public  and  private  museums, 
and  are  ably  described  in  the  remaining  chap- 
ters of  the  work.  An  account  of  a  mammoth 
we  can  hardly  abstain  from  noticing.  There 
is  something  particularly  interesting  in  the 
fact  of  bodies  being  preserved  in  iee.  The 
author  says  : — 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1799, 
a  native  Tungusian  fisherman,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  tusks  for  sale  from  among 
the  blocks  of  ice  and  rubbish  which  had  fnUen 
from  the  cliffs,  saw  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Oncoul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  river, 
and  projecting  from  the  cliff,  a  mass  of  unu- 
sual form,  but,  from  its  shapeless  appearance, 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  The  year  after, 
proceeding  to  his  usual  haunt,  he  noticed  that 
this  lump  was  somewhat  disengaged  and  had 
two  projecting  parts  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1801,  when  he  again  looked  at 
it,  he  found  it  to  consist  of  the  whole  side  of 


ft  gigantic  animal  having  large  tusks,  one  of 
which  projected  from  the  ice.  So  slowly  do 
changes  take  place  in  these  districts,  that  the 
next  summer  being  rather  cold,  no  alteration 
was  to  be  noted  ;  but  in  1803  part  of  the  ioe 
between  the  earth  and  the  monstrous  animal 
was  somewhat  noore  minted  than  before,  till 
the  whole  at  length  fell  by  its  own  weight  on 
a  bank  of  sand.  Next  year  our  fisherman 
eame  in  the  month  of  March,  and  cut  off  the 
tusks,  which  he  soon  sold  for  about  the  valoe 
of  50  roubles  (about  71  lOs.)  Two  years 
after  this,  in  1806,  being  the  seventh  year 
from  the  discovery  of  the  carcase^  these  dis- 
tant and  desert  regions  were  traversed  by  Mr. 
Adams,  an  employs  of  the  €)ourt  of  Russia ; 
and  his  account  of  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
this  mammoth,  the  ancient  elephant  of  northern 
Europe,  is  too  interesting  to  be  abridged, 
without  the  loss  of  much  of  its  value  as  a 
vivid  description  of  so  extraordinary  a  phe- 
nomenon. 

"  Mr.  Adams  states,  *  At  this  time  I  found 
the  mammoth  still  in  the  same  place,  but  alto- 
gether mutilated.  The  prejudices  being  dissi- 
pated in  consequence  of  the  Tungusian  (who 
had  faUen  sick  from  alarm  on  first  hearing  of 
the  discovery,  because  it  was  considered  a  bad 
omen)  having  recovered  his  health,  there  was 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  approach  to  the  carcase. 
The  proprietor  was  contented  with  his  profit 
for  the  tusks,  and  the  Jakutski  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  cut  off  the  flesh,  wiili  which 
they  fed  their  dogs  ;  during  the  scarcity,  wild 
beasts,  such  as  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines, 
and  foxes,  also  fed  upon  it,  and  the  traces  of 
their  footsteps  were  seen  around.  The  ske* 
letoB,  almost  entirely  cleared  of  its  flesh, 
remained  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fore-leg.  The  head  was  covered  with  a  dry 
skin  ;  one  of  the  ears,  well  preserved,  was 
furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs.  All  these  parts 
have  necessarily  been  injured  in  transporting 
them  a  distance  of  7330  miles,  (to  St.  Fetors- 
burgh,)  but  the  eyes  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  pupil  of  one  can  still  be  distinguished. 

**  *  The  mammoth  was  a  male,  with  a  long 
mane  on  the  neck.  The  tail  and  proboaois 
were  not  preserved.  The  skin,  of  which  I 
possess  three-fourths,  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
covered  with  reddish  wool  and  black  hairs ; 
but  the  dampness  of  the  spot,  where  it  had 
lain  so  long,  had  in  some  degree  destroyed 
the  hair.  The  entire  carcase,  of  whioh  I 
collected  the  bones  on  the  spot,  was  nine  feet 
four  inches  high,  and  sixteen  feet  four  inches 
long,  without  including  the  tusks,  whidi 
measured  nine  feet  six  inches  along  the  curves 
The  distance  from  the  base  or  root  of  the  tusk 
to  the  point  is  three  feet  seven  inches.  The 
two  tusks  together  weighed  three  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  English  weight,  and  the  head 
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alone  four  hnadred  and  fourteen  pounds.  The 
nkin  was  of  such  weight,  that  it  required  ten 
pereoDs  to  transport  it  to  the  shore  ;  and  ailer 
hsTing  cleared  the  ground,  upwards  of  thirty- 
six  pounds  of  hair  was  collected,  which  the 
wLite  bears  had  trodden  in  while  devouring 
the  flesh.' 

"  A  part  of  the  hair  of  this  animal  ia  in  the 
Unseam  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  It  consists  of  two  sorts,  common 
hair  giid  bristles  ;  and  of  each  there  are  several 
Tsrieties,  differing  in  length  and  thickness. 
That  remnining  fixed  in  the  skin  is  thick-set 
and  crisply  curled  ;  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
I  I  few  bristles  about  three  inches  long,  of  a 
I  dark  reddish  colour.  Among  the  separate 
parcels  of  hair,  are  some  rather  redder  than 
tbe  short  hair  just  mentioned,  about  four 
laches  long,  and  some  bristles,  nearly  black, 
iDDch  thicker  than  horse-hair,  and  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long. 

"  Hus,  then,  we  find  that  the  elephant  of 
the  north  temperate  and  Arctic  zone  was  in 
tnoet  respects  exceedingly  like  the  species  now 
inhabiting  Inditi,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
warm  woolly  and  hairy  covering,  offered  but 
little  modification  of  structure.  It  was  said  by 
the  native  who  discorered  the  carcase,  that  it 
had  been  so  loaded  with  fat,  that  the  belly 
hung  down  below  the  joints  of  the  knees. 
The  food  of  tbe  creature  was  probably  twig» 
and  the  branches  of  trees  ;  and  herds  of  these 
gigantic  quadrupeds  may  possibly  have  mi- 
grated northwards  in  warm  weather  to  the' 
limits  of  arboreal  vegetation,  wliere  from  time 
to  time  individuab  were  buried  either  alive, 
or  Boon  afler  death,  in  an  icy  shroad,  and 
where  the  bones  of  those  who  died  from 
natural  or  violent  causes  were  also  buried  and 
preserved  in  the  frozen  gravel." 

As  we  have  before  observed,  there  i 
Ibia  book  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  ' 
revealed  religion, — nothmg  opposed  in  reality 
to  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation,  if  we 
moke  due  allowance  for  the  changes,  or  at 
least  modifications,  in  tite  generally  accepted 
meanings  of  words.  Indeed,  the  coacludi: 
worda  of  the  volume  are  impressive,  ana 
oonfinnatory  of  the  view  we  have  taken  as  to 
its  general  tone.  Alter  a  general  review,  the 
author  says  : — 

"  Nor  can  it  be  understood  as  a  less  noble 
or  leas  striking  proof  of  creative  power,  that 
in  this  great  plan,  according  to  whidi  our 
globe  was  created,  everything  should  be  fore- 
seen and  provided  gainst,  that  everything 
should  succeed  in  its  time  and  place,  that  each 
organized  being  should  perform  the  task 
allotted  to  it,  and  retire  when  its  work  was 
done,  baring  assisted  to  carry  on,  without 
interruption  and  without  interference,  the 
great  and  uniform  system.    The  perfect  rela- 


of  each  animal  and  vegetable  to  the  time 
and  place  oUotted  to  it  ia  no  less  marked  and 
certain  than  that  admirable  adaptation  of  every 
part  in  the  individual,  which  is  known  to  be 
so  necessary  to  its  comfort  and  even  its  eiis- 
tence.  The  whole  system  is  one,  it  is  the 
result  of  one  mind,  of  one  will,  of  one  power. 
It  is  governed  by  a  few  siraple  laws,  which 
no  power  bnt  that  which  instituted  them  can 
possibly  interfere  with,  and  which,  so  far  as 
wecan  judge,  never  have  been  interfered  with. 
It  is  permitted  to  man  to  become  acquainted 
by  careful  observation  with  some  of  the 
methods  thus  adopted,  and  the  laws  imposed; 
and  the  power  being  given,  it  is  surely  incum- 
bent on  him  to  employ  it,  humbly  indeed,  and 
cautiously,  but  earnestly  and  with  an  honest 
desire  to  discover  truth,  whatever  that  truth 
may  be,  or  however  it  may  closh  with  his  pre- 
conceived opinions." 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  well  executed 
engravings,  like  all  similar  works  published 
by  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  and  the  binding  is  novel, 
substantial,  and  elegant 
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GERANIUM-LIKE    SAXIFRAGE. 

Saxifraoa  is  a  very  extensive  group  of 
small  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  nearly 
or  quite  all  are  worth  cultivating  in  gardens. 
There  are  at  'least  two  hundred  reputed 
species,  of  which  some  are  small  tufted  plants, 
with  finely  cut  leaves,  well  adapted  for  cover- 
ing rock-work,  producing  short  flower  stems, 
and  always  neat  and  interesting,  even  when 
not  in  bloom,  from  their  close  habit  of  growth, 
and  lively  green  colour  ;  others  have  broader 
leaves,  more  or  less  notched  at  the  edges,  and 
grow  up  with  an  erect  branching  flower  stem 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  numerous, 
though  small,  and  exceedingly  pretty  flonersj 
of  these  the  London  pride — one  of  the  best  of 
all  for  thriving  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
towns  and  cities — is  a  familiar  example. 
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SaxiftcLga  geranioiden  belongs  to  tlie  for- 
mer of  these  groups.  It  is  a  small  tufted 
plant,  having  stiff  reddish  suckers,  a  red  stem, 
growing  six  inches  high,  covered  with  glandu- 
liferous  hairs,  and  bearing  a  compact  branch- 
ing panicle  of  white  blossoms  ;  the  leaves  are 
on  footstalks,  reniform  in  outline,  with  from 
three  to  five  lobes,  the  segments  wedge-shaped, 
and  deeply  toothed  ;  they  are  pubescent.  The 
flowers  consist  of  five  oblong  flat  petals,  of  a 
white  colour,  arranged  in  something  like  a 
bell-shaped  figure ;  the  filaments  are  yellow- 
i^h ;  the  little  stalks  which  support  them,  and 
the  calices,  are  covered  with  clammy  down  ; 
tliey  are  produced  in  profusion  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  lliis  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  introduced  to 
our  gardens  in  1770.  It  is  the  same  as  the  8. 
paniculata  (Schleicher),  and  the  S.  quinque-' 
Jida  (Lamarck). 

A  variety  which  bears  the  name  of  oh- 
tutiloba,  differs  in  having  its  leaves  some* 
what  less  toothed,  and  in  being  altogether 
less  hairy ;  its  flowers  also  are  borne  some- 
what in  an  umbellate  manner.  This  is  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  S.  geranioides  (Schleicher).  Both  are 
hardy  perennials. 

These  saxifrages  require  no  protection, 
and  are  among  the  best  plants  for  furnishing 
a  rockery  ;  they  are  also  very  suitable  for 
planting  as  edgings  to  walks,  especially  in 
shrubberies,  and  in  cool,  somewhat  shaded, 
situations.  They  grow  freely  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  should  be  planted  early  in 
autumn  or  in  spring  ;  in  the  former  case  they 
get  well  established  before  severe  weather 
sets  in.  Spring  planting,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  certain,  although  unless  very  strong 
plants  are  used,  and  they  are  well  watered, 
should  the  weather  prove  dry,  they  will  not 
bloom  well  the  first  season,  when  planted  late 
in  spring. 

When  collections  of  these  plants  are  put 
together  in  beds,  it  is  desirable  that  each  plant 
should  have  three  or  four  largish  lumps  of 
stone  placed  around  it,  close  to  its  branches, 
forming  a  rude  embankment  round  it ;  within 
these  stones  the  soil  may  be  slightly  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  so  that  the  plants 
when  so  planted  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
excess  of  moisture.  The  same  mode  of  plant- 
ing is  desirable  for  these  and  other  small 
plants,  when  planted  into  a  mixed  border. 
Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  planting  is 
that  the  hoe  and  the  rake  are  less  likely  to 
inflict  injury  on  the  plant  when  they  are  being 
used  about  it. 

They  are  very  readily  propagated  to  any 
extent  by  dividing  the  plant,  each  little  crown 
of  leaves  being  capable  of  becoming  a  separate 
individual 
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The  Droseras  are  singular  and  Interesting 
bog- plants,  of  which  several  are  known  to 
botanists,  and  three  species  inhabit  our  owa 
country.  The  trivial  name.  Sundew,  most 
probably  originated  in  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  plants ;  the  leaves  are  fringed  or  set 
with  glandular  hairs  which  exude,  and  each 
support  a  small  drop  or  globule  of  a  pellucid 
liquid  like  dew,  which  continues  even  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fullest  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  name 
of  Sundew.  It  is  called  in  Latin  Bos-Soiia, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  English  Sundew. 
T^iey  are  among  the  most  curious  of  plants, 
and  as  such  deserve  attention,  but  not  being 
at  all  showy,  either  in  or  out  of  blossom,  it  is 
chiefly  for  their  curiosity  that  their  cultivation 
can  be  recommended.  Associated,  however, 
with  the  fly-trap  (DiaruBa  muscipula)^  tlie 
side-saddle  flower  {Sarracenia  purpurea,  and 
others)  and  plants  of  this  character,  a  very 
interesting  group  is  brought  together. 

The  Droseras  belong  to  a  small  natural 
order  called  Droseraceae,  nearly  related  in  its 
botanical  characters  to  the  Fumitories,  and 
the  Berberries.  From  Fumariaceaa  they  differ 
in  having  regular  and  symmetrical  flowers,  in 
which  the  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals, 
and  from  Berberidaceas  they  are  distinguished 
(among  other  differences)  by  having  regular 
and  symmetrical  flowers,  in  which  the  stamens 
are  opposite  the  petals.  These  three  oi'ders 
form  part  of  a  group  which  Dr.  Lindley  calls 
the  ••  Berberal  alliance." 

The  character  of  the  genus  Drosera  is  thus 
defined  : — CaJyx^  deeply  five-cleft ;  peiaU^ 
^Y^  ;  stamens,  five ;  styles^  three  to  five, 
deeply  bifid  ;  capsule^  one  celled,  with  Uiree 
to  five  valves,  many  seeded.  Small  herbaceous 
plants,  having  leaves  covered  with  beautiful 
glandular  hairs.  We  shall  chiefly  confine  our 
remarks  to  tlie  British  species. 

Drosera  rotundifolia,  Linnasus  (round- 
leaved  Sundew). — A  small  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, forming  when  out  of  blossom  a  roundiah 
tuft  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  of  orbi- 
cular depressed  or  spreading  leaves,  of  a  green 
or  sometimes  purplish  colour,  beautifully 
covered  with  red  hairs,  terminating  in  large 
glands,  which  secrete  a  viscid  fi uid,  which 
retains  insects  which  settle  on  them ;  the  hairs 
on  or  near  the  margin  of  the  leaves  are 
usually  longer  than  the  others  ;  the  underside 
is  smooth,  and  the  stalks  slightly  clothed  with 
simple  hairs.  From  the  centre  of  this  tuft  of 
leaves  rises  the  erect  fiower-scape  frcMn  two 
to  six  inches  high,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  leafless,  curved  at  tlie  top,  and 
there  producing  a  one-sided  raceme  of 
small  white  flowers,   eadi  of   which,   as    it 
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successively  occapies  the  apex  of  the  perpen- 
dicular f>art  of  the  scape,  expanding,  but  if 
the  daj  be  not  sunny  it  never  expands  at  all, 
but  the  next  above  it  does  when  it  arrives  at 
the  apex  ;  the  flowers  consist  of  five  oblong 
petalg,  when  expanded  forming  a  little  star. 
It  18  common  in  mossy  bogs,  and  wet  heathy 
ground.     Flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Drosera  longifolia,  Linnseus  (spathulate- 
leaved  Sundew). — A  small  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, in  size  and  habit  much  resembling  D, 
rotundifolia.  In  this  species  however  the 
leaves  are  spathulate,  very  obtuse,  and  grow 
erect  on  long  glabrous  petioles ;  they  are 
greenish-purple,  and  furnished  as  in  the  others 
with  pink  glandular  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
Mnall  and  white,  and  grow  in  a  curved  one- 
sided raceme,  at  the  top  of  the  scape,  which  in 
this  species,  instead  of  rising  perfectly  erect 
from  the  root,  is  curved  or  decumbent  at  the 
base,  erect  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  found  in 
mossy  bogs,  and  wet  heathy  ground,  not  un- 
commoD,  but  more  frequent  in  the  south  than 
in  the  north.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
A  variety  having  shorter  leaves,  and  the 
ilower-scapes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  has  been 
found  in  Ireland.  Also  called  D.  intermedia^ 
(Reichenbach). 

Drosera  anglica,  Hudson  (great  Sundew). 
— A  small  herbaceous  perennial,  but  growing 
twice  the  size  of  the  last  Tlie  leaves  are 
nnmeronsi,  obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  erect. 
On  long  glabrous  petioles,  of  a  pale  purplish 
green,  clothed  with  red  glandular  hairs.  The 
scape  grows  erect  from  the  root,  and  is  curved 
at  the  apex,  bearing  there  a  one-si^pd  raceme 
of  small  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
July  and  August.  It  is  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions with  the  others,  but  less  frequent ;  it 
la  more  common  in  Ireland.  A  variety  with 
broader  leaves,  and  affording  some  minute  dif* 
ference  in  the  blossoms  is  met  with  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  also  called  D,  ohovata,  and  D, 
longifolia  (Heyne). 

liie  Droaeras  possess  an  acrid  principle, 
which,  according  to  Withering,  is,  in  our  na- 
tive species,  ^*  sufficiently  caustic  to  erode  the 
§kin  ;"  but  he  observes,  "some  ladies  know 
how  to  mix  the  leaves  with  milk,  so  as  to  make 
it  an  innocent  and  safe  application  to  remove 
freckles  and  sunburn."  He  also  adds,  that  the 
juice  which  exudes,  unmixed,  will  destroy 
warts  and  corns.  The  Droseras  also  possess 
an  acid  property,  and,  according  to  some,  are 
poisonous  to  cattle  ;  they  have  been  charged 
with  having  the  power  of  causing  the  rot  in 
sheep.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the 
fcaTe.  possessed  the  same  irritable  property  as 
those  of  the  fly-trap  :  but  their  mode  of  en- 
tangling the  flies  seems  altogether  different. 
Instead  of  collapsing  as  do  the  lobes  of  the 
leaves  of  Dionsea,  and  in  this  way  enclosing 


the  captive  insect,  the  Droseras  appear  rather 
to  hold  them  by  tiie  viscid  property  of  their 
'  dew-like  secretion.  When  an  inject  settles  on 
any  part  of  the  leaf,  it  finds  itself  gummed 
down  as  it  were  by  contact  with  this  secreted 
fluid,  and  unless  it  be  large  and  powerful,  its 
struggles  to  escape  sei^ve  but  to  ^il  it  the  more 
firmly,  from  bringing  in  into  contact  with  a 
greater  amount  of  the  viscid  matter,  until  at 
length,  it  becomes  so  surrounded  by  the  curved 
hairs,  which  are  fastened  to  its  body  by  the 
sticky  fluid,  that  its  escape  is  entirely  pre- 
vented, and  it  is  accordingly  held  in  that  po- 
sition till  it  perishes.  Withering,  however,  re- 
lated some  instances  in  which  the  leaves  had 
been  observed  to  collapse  or  fold  up,  and  thus 
enclose  the  insects. 

Another  propeity  possessed  by  these  plants 
is  that  of  staining  paper.  In  fact,  some  exotic 
species  it  is  believed  might  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  this  way.  All  our  wild  species  have 
this  property  ;  but  it  is  less  powerful  in  D, 
rotundifolia  than  in  D.  longifolia^  and  2>. 
anglica.  Specimens  collected  for  herbariums, 
after  having  been  dried,  still  possess  the  same 
property,  even  to  the  extent  of  penetrating 
several  contiguous  sheets  of  the  paper  among 
which  they  are  laid.  Sir  W.  Hooker  observes, 
that  with  him  2>.  rofundifolia^  and  Z>.  anglica 
retained  this  property  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
that  the  form  of  the  leaves,  scapes  and  flowers 
is  distinctly  represented  through  to  the  back 
of  the  sheets  on  which  they  are  fastened,  and 
also  upon  the  backs  of  others  which  may  at 
any  time  have  been  lain  above  them  ;  and 
this,  though  the  specimens  are  perfectly  dry. 

Respecting  the  special  properties  of  par- 
ticular exotic  species,  we  find  a  record  of  the 
following  :—D,  commvnisof  Brazil  is  said  by 
Augustede  St.  Hilaire  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep. 
2>.  lunata  has  viscid  leaves  with  glandular 
fringes,  which  close  upon  flies  and  other  insects 
that  happen  to  alight  upon  them  ;  it  is  pro- 
bable it  would  yield  a  valuable  dye.  It  is  also 
believed  that  some  of  the  Swan  River  species 
of  Drosera  might  be  turned  to  account  in  that 
way,  for  every  part  of  Z).  gigantea  stains  paper 
of  a  brilliant  deep  purple,  and  when  fragments 
are  treated  with  ammonia  they  yield  a  clear 
yellow.  The  bulbs  of  D.  erythrorhiza  and 
2>.  stohnifera  have  similar  dyeing  qualities. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  cultivating 
them  is  to  plant  them  in  wide  shallow  pots, 
about  three  parts  flUed  up  with  broken  pot- 
slierds,  and  rough  peat  soil,  on  which  a  layer 
of  living  sphagnum  moss  is  to  be  planted,  and 
the  Droseras  planted  among  the  sphagnum ;  the 
pots  should  be  kept  standing  in  pans  or  feeders  of 
water.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  frame,  which 
should  occupy  a  shady  cool  situation.  In 
winter  the  plants  may  be  slightly  covered  over 
during  severe  weather  with  a  layer  of  loose 
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litter  ;  they  do  not  require  glass  sashes  ;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  may  be 
exposed  to  the  free  atmosphere,  except  during 
the  summer,  when  during  the  middle  of  hot 
days  they  are  the  better  for  being  shaded  for 
a  few  hours.  They  will  very  seldom  require 
re-potting,  but  occasionally  a  littlefresh  sphag- 
num may  be  put  about  them  ;  or  if  at  any 
time  it  should  get  displaced  by  any  means,  it 
should  immediately  be  renewed.  The  pots 
ought  constantly  to  stand  in  pans  of  water,  and 
at  least  during  eight  months,  including  the 
summer  half-year,  the  pans  of  water  into 
which  these  pots  are  set  should  be  deep  enough 
for  the  water  to  reach  two-thirds  up  the  sides 
of  the  pots.  They  increase  by  seeds,  which 
sow  themselves  ;  but  the  commoner  of  the 
British  species  may  be  obtained  wild  in  almost 
any  quantity  with  but  little  trouble. 

The  few  exotic  species  wliich  have  been 
introduced  may  be  grown  in  precisely  a  similar 
manner,  the  North  American  species  being 
placed  with  the  British  ones  in  the  frame,  and 
the  Cape  and  New  Holland  species  set  under 
a  hand-light,  in  a  shady  part  x)f  the  green- 
house. 

THE   DISGUISING   OF    FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  certain  set  of  florists  who 
inherit  from  the  old  professors  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  which  we  should  be*  glad  to  see 
banished  altogether  from  the  science.  It  was 
at  one  time  considered  a  clever  feat  to  cheat  a 
judge,  and  no  sooner  was  an  award  made 
known,  than  a  man  who  had  done  something 
cle?er  in  the  way  of  fraud  would  boast  of  it, 
and  taunt  his  competing  friends  with  their 
want  of  judgment  for  not  detecting  the  trick. 
As  long  ago  as  we  can  remember,  a  man  made 
himself  famous  for  glueing  the  centre  petals  of 
the  ranunculus  together  so  as  not  to  expose 
the  seed  vessel ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  followed  the  example  on  other 
flowers.  The  dexterity  of  some  in  dressing 
flowers  gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
such  as  know  nothing  about  it,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  fair  dressing 
and  distortion,  between  legitimately  placing 
the  beauties  of  a  flower  in  the  best  position, 
and  altogether  changing  the  features.  Like 
all  other  evils  tliat  are  permitted  to  grow,  the 
dressing  of  powers  is  occasionally  carried  to 
extremes  i  and  this  has  induced  us  to  take  up 
the  subject  in  earnest. 

If  the  mutilation  of  a  flower  be  permitted, 
great  changes  could  be  made  for  the  better, 
even  in  a  very  bad  one.  If  the  application  of 
artificial  means  to  bloom  a  flower  were 
objected  to,  there  would  be  no  stopping  any- 
where, for  in  truth  three  parts  of  the  horti- 
cultural  and  floral  skill  mny  be  said  to  be 


expended  in  the  application  of  such  means. 
The  very  shading  of  a  flower  from  the  sun,  or 
defending  it  from  the  rain,  is  to  a  degree  the 
application  of  artificial  means. 

There  is  no  better  test,  then,  to  be  applied, 
than  the  condition  of  a  flower  when  shown. 
If  one  man  could  show  a  carnation  without 
dressing,  and  another  man  mauled  it  about  a 
good  deal,  the  application  of  a  glass  to  that 
flower  which  had  received  no  dressing  would 
show  a  beautiful  enamel,  or  velvet  surface  of 
the  most  beautiful  texture,  while  the  bloom 
that  had  been  pulled  about  and  disturbed  a 
good  deal  would  show  bruizes  all  over  the 
surface,  where  the  dresser  had  squeezed  the 
petals  and  the  texture  of  the  surface.  We 
have  frequently  seen  fine  stands  of  well-grown 
carnations  and  picotees,  all  laid  very  mechani- 
cally, but  as  dull  as  so  many  rags,  while  others 
that  have  hardly  been  touched  were  less 
formal,  but  brighter  and  better  in  all  respects. 
Pinks  are  much  of  the  same  nature,  and  un- 
dergo, under  some  hands,  much  the  same 
torture.  But  this  family  of  subjects  require 
dressing,  and  those  who  can  dress  best  with 
the  least  handling,  will  assuredly  exhibit  best. 
The  laws  of  dressing,  as  originally  laid  down 
and  acted  upon,  were,  that  you  may  take  as 
much  as  you  like  away,  but  must  add  nothing; 
and  this  latter  restriction  became  very  neces- 
sary when  there  were  persons  ingenious 
enough  to  remove  faulty  petals  and  replace 
them  with  fine  ones  from  another  flower.  It 
must  however  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
if  flowers  are  damaged  materially  by  dressing, 
they  tell  greatly  against  the  claims  they 
might  otherwise  possess  from  their  superior 
growth. 

There  are  flowers  which  not  only  do  not 
require  dressing,  but  which  in  the  eyes  of  a 
good  judge  would  be  altogether  condemned  for 
it.  We  have  seen  pansies  ridiculously  spoiled 
by  the  attempt  to  give  them  a  property  which 
they  did  not  possess  ;  for  instance,  flatness^ 
The  flowers  have  naturally  been  crumpled 
puckered,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  t 
press  them  flat  We  have  seen  the  boxes 
pansies  brought  to  exhibitions  with  flat  pi 
of  glass  laid  on  them,  and  the  glass  load 
with  weights  of  some  kind  ;  in  some  cases 
few  pennyworth  of  halfpence,  in  other 
stones  ;  but,  although  this  continued  pressi 
flattened  the  flower,  it  only  laid  the  puck 
into  doubles  or  plaits,  and  exhibited  all  i 
deformities  which  told  against  the  flow 
more  oflensively  than  if  they  had  been 
mitted  to  show  all  tlie  original  defects. 

The  dahlia  is  a  flower  so  rapidly  iacreasec 
so  high  in  price  while  new,  and  so   eagerl 
sought  by  amateurs,  that  any  thing  like 
disguise  in  them  was  a  serious  evil.     In  a 
early  day  it  was  a  common  practice  to  cut  oi 
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the  centres  of  those  flowers  which  did  not  close 
up  well)   so  that  as  the  petals  towards  the 
centre    were  developed,   thej   filled  up    the 
vacancy  artificially  made  ;  whereas,  had  that 
part  not  been  cat  out,  Uie  hard  scaly  centre 
would   have  kept  the  opening   petals  from 
closing  in.    This  was  detected,  and  we  may 
say  punished,  in  early  days ;  for  flowers  were 
shown  as  seedlings,  that  nobody  could  grow  in 
the  same  state  again,  one  of  the  fatal  blemishes 
being  a  hard  unbloomed,  or  a  seedy,  eye ;  and 
to  use  any  contrivance  by  which  a  flower  of 
this  description  could  be  shown  at  all  perfect, 
was  to  make  a  flower  not  worth  a  sixpence, 
I     look  worth  half-a-guinea :  the  practice  was 
i    repudiated,  and  if  it  be  done  now  at  all,  it  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence ;  but  there  is  another 
species  of  disguise  which  is  quite  as  bad,  al« 
though  not  yet  so  entirely  exposed  as  to  make 
it  a  fatal  transaction.     One  of  the  worst  faults 
of  a  dahlia  is  that  of  quilling  too  much,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is,  that  the  petals  not  unrolling 
themselves  enough  to  develope  the  proper  form 
of  flowers,  they  are  like  so  many  pipes,  and 
show  only  the  outside  surface.     The  kind  of 
dressing  to  which  we  have  now  such  an  utter 
objecUon,  is  eflected  by  means  of  a  tapering 
piece  of  ivory,  bone,  tortoise-shell,  or  wood, 
which  is  thrust  into  the  half-bloomed  petals, 
and  by  degrees  forced  into  them  sufficiently  to 
open  the  outer  ends  of  the  petaL  Tliis  is  done 
slowly,  and  by  degrees  ;  perhaps  the  dresser 
is  thrust  in  a  dozen  times,  and  a  little  geatle 
violence  used  every  time  this  is  done*  to  open 
a  reluctant  petaL  In  a  general  way,  the  man 
who  prides  himself  upon  his  dressing,  thrusts 
the  dresser  into  every  petal ;  even  the  outside 
ones  that  arc  most  open  can  be  made  more 
regular  in  an  irregular  flower  than  they  will 
ooine  of  themselves.     It  is  a  prevailing  fault 
with  those  flowers  which  have  cupped  petals, 
that  those  towards  the  centre  do  not  open  freely, 
and  nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  the  backs 
of  the  petals  turned  over  in  front     The  only 
question  then  is  this,  is  it  right  or  proper  that 
a  man,  whose  time  is  comparatively  valueless, 
or  whose  pursuits  will  enable  him  to  spend  the 
time,  should,  by  means  of  coaxing,  and  twist- 
ing, and  pressing  this  petal  one  way,  and  that 
petal  another,  so  alter  the  appearance  of  a 
flower,  as  to  induce  people  to  buy  it  when  it  is 
not  worth  the  room  it  occupies  ?    Now,  last 
summer  there  were   several  flowers  which 
were  exhibited,  very  pretty  as  seedlings,  and 
passed  as  fairish,  indeed,  as  very  nice  flowers, 
%mo»g  many  amateurs,  that  when  they  were 
grown,  were  not  even  the  same  form.    Miss 
Prettiman  was  a  very  taking   variety,  and 
woald  have  sold  by  hundreds,  but  that  a  cer- 
tain writer  who  is  looked  up  to,  condemned  it 
i  by  faint  praise.   He  admitted  it  was  '*  a  beau- 
iiifid  tipped  Jlotver,  but  showed  the  backs  of 


the  petals';^  and  said  it  was  "  not  a  compact 
dovble  flower,  hut  fills  up  ;"  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  flower  looks  pretty,  but  cannot  do  to  show; 
but  there  were  those  present  who  thought  it 
very  beautiful  as  a  show  flower.  Where  is  it 
now  ?  who  grows  it  ?  who  is  there  that  would 
not  sell  the  dry  root  for  sixpence  if  he  could 
find  a  customer  ?  There  was  a  Mrs.  Caudle, 
and  Magician,  much  the  same  ;  shown  pretty 
well  opened,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  public  not 
worth  a  turnip  paring  ;  and,  unless  the  dceis- 
ing  of  these  things  is  looked  after  by  judges, 
and  some  penalty  inflicted  by  rejecting  them, 
we  shall  be  always  subject  to  this  kind  of  im- 
position. In  short,  there  is  constant  evidence 
that,  unless  the  d^ree  of  manufacturing  a 
flower  has  undergone  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, at  the  sametimeas  the  appearanceof  it,  the 
flower  trade  will  be  as  fraudulent  as  ever,  for 
it  is  lamentable  to  contemplate,  tliat  the  very 
worst  and  most  worthless  things  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  best  judges. 

Let  us  therefore  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
judges  for  the  present  season,  the  necessity 
there  is  to  examine  very  closely  the  state  of  the 
flowers  presented  to  them  for  their  decision  ; 
to  observe  narrowly  the  general  character  ; 
and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  no  artificial 
means  have  been  applied  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  better  than  they  are.  There 
are  circumstances  which  ought  especially  to 
awaken  their  suspicion  ;  such  for  instance  as 
meeting  with  a  flower  of  a  particular  variety 
better  grown,  or  in  better  condition  than  they 
usually  see  it,  or  a  flower  that  they  do  not  know 
among  a  general  collection  :  both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances are  suspicious,  and  require  strict 
investigation.  If  a  variety  which  usually  has 
a  particular  fault  is  shown  without  it,  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  close  examination.  The 
other  day  a  pansy,  which  usually  has  the 
under  petal  too  long  and  indented,  was  ob- 
served in  excellent  condition  and  form ;  on 
taking  a  strong  magnifier  to  it,  we  found  the 
lower  petal  had  been  clipped,  by  which  the 
fault  was  entirely  removed.  Last  season  a 
dahlia  was  shown  wliose  disposition  was  to 
quill  so  much  as  to  be  hardly  showable  ;  but 
it  was  shown  in  a  very  pretty  form,  and  hardly 
quilled  at  all :  this  had  been  poked  about  in 
every  petal  to  force  them  open,  and  on  taking 
a  glass  to  it,  it  was  seen  that  many  of  the 
petals  had  been  split  in  the  operation.  Many 
other  things  equally  absurd,  but,  nevertheless, 
equally  fraudulent,  call  for  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  judges  ;  and  as  exhibitors  who  depend 
on  these  artificial  means  for  their  success  are 
sure  to  object  to  judges  who  can  and  will 
detect  and  disqualify  them,  we  should  like  to 
see  every  judge  act  upon  the  same  principles, 
by  which  the  over  cunning  people  would  be 
detected^ 
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THE   RHUS,   OR   SUMACH. 

Thb  generic  name  Rhus,  by  which  this 
familj  of  plants  is  known,  owes  its  derivation 
to  the  Greek  rkooi^  or  rkous,  which  comes  from 
the  Celtic  rhudd,  or  red,  apparently  in  refe- 
rence to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  some 
of  the  species  in  the  autumn.  Sumach  comes 
from  Simaq^  the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant. 
Rhus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Anacardia* 
cesB,  and  both  to  the  Linnaean  Pentandria 
Trigjnia,  and  Dioocia  Pentandria.  It  consists 
of  deciduous  small  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbing 
plants.  There  are  a  great  number  of  species, 
of  which  those  noticed  are  the  most  interesting. 

Rhus  Amela  (Amela  Sumach)  is  a  Nepal 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  four  feet  in  height. 

Mhtis  aromatica  (aromatic  Sumach)  is  a 
deciduous  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  six 
feet;  the  leaves  consist  of  three  rhomboid* 
ovate  leaflets;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow, 
in  dense  terminal  spikes.  It  is  a  native  of 
several  parts  of  North  America. 

Hhus  capallina  (Gum  Copal  Sumach)  has 
large  pinnated  leaves  of  from  Ave  to  seven 
pairs  of  lanceolate  entire  leaflets,  which  are 
used  as  tobacco  by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri 
and  Missiasippi.  It  forms  a  deciduous  shrub, 
with  stoloniferous,  or  creeping  roots,  and 
grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  bearing  its  yellow- 
green  flowers  in  August  A  variety  called 
leucanthoj  has  whitish  flowers,  and  its  roots 
are  not  stoloniferous. 

Rhus  Coriaria  (hide-tanning  Sumach) 
has  pinnate  leaves,  of  five  or  seven  pairs  of 
elliptical,  toothed  leaflets;  the  flowers  are 
whitish  green,  in  loose  terminal  panicles,  and 
appear  in  July.  It  forms  a  small  deciduous 
tree,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  is 
found  in  sunny  rocky  spots  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  seeds  are  used  at  Aleppo  to 
provoke  appetite,  as  those  of  mustard  are  in 
England. 

Rhus  Cotinun  (Venetian  Sumach)  is  a 
Tery  desirable  shrub,  with  obovate,  entire, 
stiff,  lucid  leaves,  which  remain  on  till  killed 
by  frost,  and  render  the  plant  almost  sub- 
evergreen.  It  usually  grows  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  is  exceedingly  ornamental  when 
covered  with  large  loose  panicles  of  elongated 
hairy  pedicels  of  a  reddish  green  tinge,  which 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  shoot, 
forming  a  thready  interwoven  mass,  often  as 
much  as  six  inches  through;  very  few  of 
these,  which  are  properly  flower  stalks,  pro- 
duce any  flowers ;  the  flowers  become  abortive, 
and  the  pedicels,  after  the  flowering  time, 
lengthen  and  become  hairy ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  and  of  a  pale  purple  or  flesh  colour. 
It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  and  Asia. 
The  whole  plant  is  used  for  tanning,  and  for 
dyeing  wool,   silk  and  leather  of  a  yellow 


colour.  About  Yeniee  it  is  used  for  dyeing 
black.  Sometimes  this  plant  attains  a  much 
larger  size  than  has  been  named ;  a  plant  at 
Enviile,  in  Staffordshire,  several  years  ago^ 
was  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  diameter. 

Rhus  glabra  {^hrovLS^  or  Scarlet  Suaaach) 
is  a  deciduous  shrub  of  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  of  from  eight  to  ten  pairs 
of  Linceolate  glabrous  leaflets ;  the  flowers  are 
greenish  yellow.  It  is  common  in  the  woods 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  North  America. 
One  variety  of  this,  called  coccinea^  (or  degans 
by  some,)  has  red  flowers.  The  branches  of 
R,  glabra^  boiled  with  the  berries,  afford  an 
ink-like  tincture.  R,  vhridiflora  is  nearly 
allied  to  this. 

Rhus  pentaphylla  (five-leafleted  Sumach) 
is  a  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  three  to 
five  linear-lanceolate,  and  entire  leaflets.  The 
fruit  is  acidulous,  and  edible ;  and  the  bark 
dyes  red,  and  is  used  in  tanning  leather. 

Rhus  pumila  (dwarf  Sumach)  grows  only 
about  a  foot  in  height,  with  leaves  of  many 
pairs  of  oval  leaflets,  and  bearing  greenish 
flowers  in  July.     It  is  very  venomous. 

Rhus  radicans  (rooting  branched  Sumach 
or  Poison  Oak)  is  an  exceeding  poisonous 
plant,  but  which  acts  differently  on  diflerent 
persons ;  some  dare  not  even  approcteh  it.  It 
is  a  deciduous  plant,  with  a  low  shrubby  stem, 
rising  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending twenty  or  thirty  feet  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  rooting  at  the  joints;  the 
leaves  consist  of  three  large  ovate,  entire 
leaflets.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  North 
America,  sometimes  spreading  on  the  ground; 
at  other  times  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  its  roots  penetrating  their  bark. 
A  pale  brown  sap,  obtained  from  the  stem,  ia 
of  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  makes  an  indelible 
mark  upon  linen.  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties : — mdgariSy  volubilis,  and  micro* 
carpOy  all  of  which  are  climbing  plants. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron  (Poison  tree  Sumach) 
has  leaves  of  three  large,  nearly  oval  leaflets. 
The  plant  approaches  R.  radicans  so  closely, 
that  probably  they  are  not  distinct  as  species. 
It  yields  a  yellow  milky  sap,  which  also  forms 
an  indelible  ink  for  linen.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America.  ITiere  are  one  or  two  va- 
rieties of  this. 

Rhus  typhina  (fever  or  stag's-hom  Sumach) 
is  a  deciduous  tree  growing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  or  more  high,  with  irregular 
crooked  forked  branches,  covered  with  sof^ 
velvety  down,  resembling  that  of  a  young 
stag's  horn,  both  in  colour  and  texture.  The 
leaves  are  large,  pinnate,  of  from  eight  to  ten 
pairs  of  lanceolate  leaflets.  It  occurs  in  most 
parts  of  North  America,  in  some  parts  of 
which  the  wood  is  used  for  tanning  leather  ; 
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and  the  roots  prescribed  as  a  febrifugal  medi- 
cine. There  are  three  varieties : — arbwescens, 
QssttmiDg  the  tree  form,  and  growing  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  feet ;  fruiescens,  of  more  shrub- 
by habit,  generally  between  two  feet  and  ten 
in  height ;  and  mridiflwa,  which  has  green 
flowers. 

Rhvu  venenata  (poisonous,  or  swamp  Su- 
mach) is  a  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with 
pinnate,  glabrous  leaves,  of  five  or  six  pairs 
of  oval-lanoeolate,  entire  leaflets.  It  is  found 
in  swamps  in  various  parts  of  North  America  ; 
there  it  attains  twenty  feet  in  height,  but  in 
eoltivation  it  has  not  reached  that  size.  It  is 
very  poisonous,  both  when  touched  and 
smelled  to.  The  milky  juice  stains  linen. 
The  leaves  are  very  ornamental  in  the  autumn, 
as  they  die  off,  of  an  intense  red  or  purple 
colour. 

Rkusvernicifera  (varnish  yielding  Sumach) 
is  a  small  deciduous  tree,  with  much  the  habit 
of  the  stag's-horn  sumach,^  but  having  large 
leaves,  the  five  or  six  pairs  of  leaflets  forming 
whidi,  are  ovate  and  entire.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan  and  Nepal,  and  is  of  robust  growth. 
Thunberg  affirms  that  the  best  Japan  varnish 
is  procured  from  this  species,  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  that  country,  and 
is  also  cultivated  for  profit.  The  varnish, 
which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being 
wounded,  is  procured  from  stems  that  are  three 
^rears  old,  and  is  received  into  some  proper 
vessel ;  when  first  collected  it  is  whitish,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  cream,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air  it  thickens  and  becomes  black. 
This  varnish  is  very  transparent,  and  hardens 
very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows,  as 
it  cracks  almost  like  glass,  though  it  will 
bear  boiling  water  without  injury.  With  this 
substance  the  natives  of  Japan  varnish  their 
door  posts  and  window  frames,  their  drawers, 
chests,  boxes,  scimitars,  bows,  teacups,  soup 
disltes,  portable  stools,  and,  in  fact,  most  of 
their  articles  of  domestic  furniture  which  are 
made  of  wood. 

None  of  the  species  of  Rhus  are  adapted  to 
produce  any  striking  efiect  in  masses  ;  indeed, 
the  only  two  species  which  are  worthy  of 
bein^  at  all  generally  introduced  are  the 
&  CoHmiSy  and  the  JR.  typhina :  the  others 
are  interesting  merely  where  a  collection  of 
different  kind^  of  trees  is  attempted,  or  where 
they  may  happen  to  be  required  for  any  special 
purpose.  It.  CotinuSy  or  the  Venetian  Su- 
mach»  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub,  both  in 
its  habit  of  growth,  and  when  adorned  with  ! 
its  hair-like  masses  of  fiower  stalks ;  and  it 
may  be  introduced  with  advantage  and  efiect 
in  shrubberies  near  the  front,  where  it  may  be 
witiiia  the  range  of  the  eye.  When  planted 
out  singly  on  the  lawn,  it  is  also  a  very  beauti- 
ful object,  forming  a  dense  mass,  and  extend- 
ingi  as  it  increases  in  age,  to  a  goodly  size  and 
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proportion.      M.   typhina    (the   stagVhorn 
Sumach)  on  the  other  hand  is  interesting  from 
its  singularity,  both  in  the  summer,  when  its 
large  pinnated  leaves  are  in  all  their  freshness 
and  vigour  ;  in  autumn,  when  they  are  chang- 
ing to  a  warmer  tint ;  and  in  the  winter,  when 
entirely  destitute  of  these  appendages,  and 
exhibiting  only  its  few  large  crooked  stag*s- 
horn-like  branches.     It  may  be  planted  either 
singly  on  the  lawn,  where  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  very  interesting  looking  object,  or  it  may 
be  sparingly  introduced  in  low  shrubberies, 
where  its  stem  would  be  hidden  by  the  sur- 
rounding foliage,  and  its  branches  alone  would 
appear  above  the  tops  of  the  shrubs.     All  or 
any  of  the  other  species,  being  suitable  only  to 
form  part  of  a  collection  illustrating  the  nature 
and  habits  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  may 
be  planted  out  singly  in  the  space  set  apart 
for   that  purpose.     In   any  such  collections 
formed  for  that  particular  object,  the  plants 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  dotted  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  devoted  to  them  ; 
but  each  particular  family  of  larger  or  smaller 
extent,    should    be   grouped    together    (not 
crowded)  so  as  to  afibrd  opportunities  botli 
for  studying  and  observing  their  particular 
forms,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  affording  faci- 
lity for  botanical  investigation,  if  that  should 
happen  to  be  the  gist  of  the  proprietor.     If 
this  rule  is  observed,  and  a  considerable  space 
can  be  afforded  between  the  particular  groups, 
a  considerable  amount  of  pictorial  efiect  may 
be  produced,  where  otherwise  the  idea  of  an 
apple  orchard  would  only  be  suggested.     It  is 
by  no  means  essential,  however,  that  each 
particular  family  of  plants  should   be  alto- 
gether  isolated  ;   while  the  members  of  one 
family  or  genus  of  plants  are  kept  in  conti- 
guity with  each  other,  several  of  these  groups 
forming  a   "  natural  order,"  or  even  several 
smaller  orders,   having  special  afiinity,  may 
with  strict  propriety  be  congregated  together 
into  a  larger  group ;  and  even  the  groups  them- 
selves, which  form  a  particular  main  subdi- 
vision of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  may 
be  so  far  connected  as  to  show  at  once  the 
degree  of  relationship  which  exists  generally 
between  them. 

All  the  species  of  Rhus  will  grow  in  or- 
dinary garden  soil,  though  for  the  most  part 
they  prefer  a  dry  loamy  soil,  or  at  least  one 
in  which  there  is  no  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture. Rhus  venenata  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  ;  it  naturally  inhabits  swampy  gi'ound, 
and  probably  requires  a  similar  situation  to 
attain  its  full  perfection  ;  it  does  not  usually 
grow  in  English  gardens  to  the  perfection  in 
which  it  is  naturally  found,  which  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance.  The  shrub- 
by kinds  may  be  increased  by  layering,  some 
of  them  from  suckers,  and  all  the  others  from 
seeds. 
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An  Abstract  of  Rbfosts,  Papers,  and 

PBOCBBDUfaS  or  THB  HORTICULTURAL 

Society  op  London,  with  Notes  by  a 
Practical  Gardbnbr. 
The  Advantage  op  Saddle  orafting. — 
In  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  saddle  graftr 
ing,  which  is  not  new,  but  which,  I  believe, 
has  rarely  been  properly  executed,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  I  describe  the  motion  of  the 
sap,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  at  the  period  when 
graf^  are  most  advantageously  inserted.  The 
graft  firit  begins  its  efforts  to  unite  itself  to 
the  stock  just  at  the  period  when  the  formation 
of  a  new  internal  layer  of  bark  commences  in 
the  spring;  and  the ^ fluid,  which  generates 
this  layer  of  bark,  and  which  also  feeds  the 
insert^  graft,  radiates  in  every  direction  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  medulla  [pith]  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  alburnum  [sap  wood]. 
The  graft  is  of  course  most  advantageously 
placed  when  it  presents  the  largest  surface  to 
receive  such  fluid,  and  when  the  fluid  itself  is 
made  to  deviate  least  from  its  natural  course. 
This  takes  place  most  efficiently  when  a  graft 
o£  nearly  equal  size  with  the  stock  is  divided 
at  its  base  and  made  to  stand  astride  the  stock, 
and  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  graft  are 
pared  extremely  thin,  at  and  near  their  lower 
extremities,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  stock  (from  which  but 
little  bark  or  wood  should  be  pared  off)  by 
the  ligature.  I  have  adopted  this  mode  chiefly 
in  grafting  cherry  trees,  and  I  have  rarely 
ever  seen  a  graft  fail,  even  where  the  wood 
has  been  so  succulent  and  immature  as  to  pre- 
elude  every  hope  of  success  by  any  other 
mode.— From  a  Letter  by  T.  A.  Knight^ 
Esq. 

Rbvbrse  grafting  Pear  Trees. — The 
following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  Balfour,  gardener  at  Howick,  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  as  published  in  their 
Transactions: — This  mode  of  grafting  is  in- 
tended for  trained  trees.  The  stock  is  trained 
according  to  the  usual  form  of  horizontal 
training ;  that  is,  with  an  upright  stem,  and 
simple  horizontal  branches  right  and  left  at 
regular  distances,  and  trained  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  reverse  grafting  consists  in  graft- 
ing on  to  these  horizontal  branches  on  the 
lower  side,  and  in  a  reverse  way,  that  is,  with 
the  shoots  pointing  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees  towards  the  principid  stem.  These 
grafts  furnish  the  bearing  wood.  The  scions 
for  this  method  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  rind  grafting,  and  by  cutting  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  spurs  of  the  branch 
intended  to  be  grafted,  the  scions  take  readily, 
and  shoot  freely.  The  branches  which  are 
^  grafted  must  be  wide  enough  apart  to  allow 
room  for  the  growth  of  the  grafts  ;  and  if  they 
are  too  dose  together  for  this,  evorv  alternate 


or  third  one  must  be  grafted  and  the  others 
removed.  The  grafts  may  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  stock,  or  different  kinds;  they 
may  be  all  of  one  kind  or  various.  The  usual 
defect  observed  in  horizontally  trained  trees, 
viz.  barrenness  to  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  main  stem,  while  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  sre  fruitful,  was  the  principal  cause 
which  led  to  the  idea  of  reverse  grafting.  It 
promises  to  remedy  this,  and  it  also  affords 
the  advantage  of  growing  a  number  of  kinds 
of  pear  upon  the  same  space  of  wall,  for  any 
desired  kinds  may  be  put  upon  the  same  tree. 
A  full  grown  pear  tree,  bearing  a  moderate 
crop,  in  many  kinds  yields  more  fruit  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  dessert  for  a  family, 
while  the  kind  is  in  season ;  hence  the  ad- 
vantage of  gprowing  more  than  one  sort  on  a 
tree.  The  succession  of  pears  is  rendered 
more  complete,  where  the  same  sort  is  worked 
on  branches  in  different  aspects. 

The  use  op  Charcoal  Dust. — The  gar- 
den I  superintend  is  a  very  wet,  stiff  soil, 
upon  a  strong  clay,  and  without  any  declivity. 
For  several  years  my  crops  of  onions  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  a  grub,  and  by  monldi- 
ness  coming  on  about  their  roots,  at  various 
stages  of  their  growth ;  sometimes  when  they 
were  about  the  size  of  what  we  call  scallions, 
at  other  times  when  they  were  beginning  to 
form  a  bulb,  and  even  when  the  bulb  was 
formed.  I  also  tried  several  experiments  to 
prevent  the  disease  taking  place,  but  none 
had  the  desired  effect,  until  I  made  use  of 
charcoal  dust,  (which  is  the  refuse  that  is  left 
at  the  bottom  of  a  charcoal  pit  after  the  char- 
coal for  use  is  taken  out,)  spread  upon  the  top 
of  the  ground,  about  half  sn  inch  thidc,  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  (the  ground  being  previously 
well  dug  and  manured,)  and  merely  scuflled 
in  with  the  point  of  a  spade,  so  as  to  mix  the 
top  Boil  and  charcoal  dust  together.  This 
secured  excellent  crops  of  oniops,  with  not 
the  least  appearance  of  any  infection.  My 
first  experiment  was  upon  a  bed  fifty  feet 
long,  and  five  feet  wide,  prepared  in  the 
usual  way ;  one  half  the  bed  was  dressed  with 
charcoal  dust,  the  other  half  without  it ;  the 
part  on  which  the  dust  was  laid  had  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  onions,  it  remained  quite  dean 
and  free  from  any  disease,  whilst  the  part  to 
which  the  dust  was  not  applied,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  grub  and  by  mouldiness. 
The  next  year  I  determined  to  try  the  effects 
of  the  dust  upon  a  larger  scale;  I  therefore 
had  the  whole  of  the  quarter  prepared  for 
onions,  and  divided  it  into  eight  beds  of  the 
same  size  as  before ;  four  of  the  beds  were 
treated  with  dust,  the  other  four  remained 
without  it.  The  result  was  the  same  as  befcHre ; 
the  beds  where  the  dust  was  applied  bore 
a  good  dean  crop,  whilst  the  others  were 
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affected.     The  charcoal  dust  ought  to  be  kept 
quite  dry.    I  have  also  found  that  the  appli* 
cation  of  charcoal  dust  effectually  prevents 
the  dubbing  in   the  roots  of  cabbages,  &c. 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  use  lime  fresh  from 
the  kiln  for  that  purpose,  and  always  with 
considerable  advantage;    but   since  I  have 
made  use  of  the  charcoal  dust  upon  different 
quarters  of  the  garden,  and  any  of  the  Bras* 
sica  tribe  has  been  subsequently  planted  there, 
the  clubbing  has  entirely  disappeared.    I  once 
planted  a  quarter  with    cauliflower  plants, 
which  never  arrived  at  maturity,  being  very 
much  injured  with  the.  club«     The  following 
summer  I  had  the  same  quarter  prepared  for 
onions,  with  charcoal  dust  upon  it ;   as  soon 
as  the  onions  were  cleared  off  in  October, 
I  had  it  well  dug  over,  and  planted  it  imme- 
diately with  early  cabbages,  whfch  all  arrived 
at  maturity  early,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  clubbing. — Letter  by  Mr.  T>  Smith, 
[Charcoal  is  a  very  powerful    agent    in 
horticulture.      Of  its  efficiency  in   striking 
cuttings,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  as  an 
absorbent,  it  has  been  found  of  the  greatest 
use,  even  in  preserving  potatoes  supposed  to 
be  affected  by  the  disease.     It  is  also  of  much 
utility  in   the  cultivation  of  potted  plants; 
and  the  refuse  of  every  kind  incidental  to  a 
garden,  when  charred,  forms  a  most  valuable 
dressing  for  every  kind  of  vegetable  crop.] 

COVBRINO  THE  NaKKD  BbAKOHES  OF 

PRurr  Trees  with  New  Wood. — It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  horticulturalists,  that  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees  trained  against  walls 
and  espaliers,  after  eight  or  ten  years  become 
naked  for  about  a  foot  or  two  nearest  the 
stem,  which  gives  an  unsightly  appearance  to 
the  tree,  especially  when  the  branches  are 
trained  horizontally ;  and  it  is  in  general  diffi- 
cult to  procure  blossom  spurs,  or  even  wood 
slioots,  in  those  situations,  unless  by  training 
a  new  shoot  from  the  main  stem,  which  can- 
not always  be  procured.     The  idea  struck 
me,  that,  if  I  interrupted  the  sap  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the   main  stem   by  ringing  the 
branches,  shoots  might  be  produced  between 
the    ring   and  the  stem.     In  spring,  when 
the  blossom  buds  were  about  to  burst,  I  made 
a  ring  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch, 
in  the  nsual  way,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet 
from   the  main  stem,  round  a  branch  of  a 
Jargonelle  pear    tree,  trained    horizontally, 
which   branch   had  for  several   years  been 
entirely  bare  both  oi  fruit  spurs  and  wood 
shoots;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  appear- 
ance of  an  embryo  bud  at  the  time  of  ringing. 
I  soon  fonnd  that  a  space  to  the  extent  of 
seven  inches  nearest  the  ring  began  to  break 
into  buds.     The  part  of  the  branch  nearest 
the  stem,  about  seventeen  inches,  was  without 
«  bud ;  I  therefore  concluded  that  six  or  eight 


inches  should  be  substituted  in  future  ring- 
ings instead  of  two  feet.  Another  experi- 
ment has  confirmed  this  opinion.  About  the 
same  time  I  made  that  on  the  Jargonelle 
I  also  ringed  a  branch  of  a  Bergamot  pear 
tree,  at  six  inches  from  the  stem,  which 
produced  me  several  prominent  buds.  The 
space  which  formed  the  ring  is  grown  over  in 
both  branches. — Letter  by  Mr.  Street. 

[The  ringing  of  the  bark  to  induce  fruit 
bearing,  has  been  a  common  though  not 
always  a  successful  practice ;  but  this  opera- 
tion to  produce  young  wood  below  it  has  not 
been  so  common.  It  will  no  doubt  have  the 
effect  in  some  cases.  Recourse  to  ringing 
fruit  trees,  either  to  produce  wood  or  fruit, 
can  however  be  only  regarded  as  a  barbarous 
evasion  of  a  radical  error  in  their  manage- 
ment Healthy  trees,  planted  in  proper  soil 
and  properly  managed,  wiU  not  require  this 
speciesof  mutilation  to  induce  fruit  fulness.] 

PEA.CH  Borders  and  Walls. — ^The  peach 
borders  should  be  carefully  prepared,  by  form- 
ing them  of  a  sweet  fresh  soil ;  where  tlio 
ground  is  not  naturally  such,  the  best  pes 
sible  is  the  upper  spit  of  an  old  upland 
pasture.  The  bottom  should  be  drained, 
where  requisite,  to  free  it  from  stagnant  mois- 
ture, and  should  be  rendered  impervious  to 
the  roots,  especially  if  the  subsoil  be  at  all  wet. 
The  border  should  also,  where  that  sacri- 
fice can  be  made,  be  left  in  possession  of  the 
peach-tree  alone,  and  worked  with  forks  only, 
to  avoid  injuring  the  roots  ;  but  as  devoting 
so  valuable  a  portion  of  the  garden  as  the 
south  borders  to  no  other  purpose,  may  not  in 
many  cases  be  expedient,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  leave  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
wall,  through  which  the  roots  of  the  peach- 
tree  may  penetrate  to  the  outside,  and  be 
there  suffered  to  range  unmolested.  Brick 
walls  are  preferable  to  those  formed  of  any 
other  materials,  as  they  are  not  only  drier 
and  possess  a  more  equal  temperature,  but  in 
consequence  of  their  colour  absorb  and  retain 
a  greater  portion  of  heat  than  most  others. 
Copings  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
wall  should  always  be  laid  on  its  top,  as  they 
not  only  protect  the  bloom,  but  keep  the  wall 
dry  and  warm,  and  so  facilitate  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  and  wood.  Little  or  no  manure 
should  be  given  to  the  peach-tree  while  vigor- 
ous, or  until  weakened  by  age  or  bearing,  and 
the  object  in  pruning  should  not  be  to  pro- 
duce strong  luxuriant  shoots,  but  such  as  may 
be  kind  and  fertile,  which,  completing  their 
growth  early  in  the  season,  will  be  well 
ripened.  Such  course  of  treatment,  steadily 
pursued,  will  rarely  fail  to  render  the  peach- 
tree  healthy  and  productive. 

Culture  of  the  Wild  Potato  m  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  —  The 
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native  wild  potato  of  South  America  (  Sola- 
tut  tn  tuberosum  J   is  found   growing  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  ravines  in  the  imme- 
iliate  neighbourhood   of  Valparaiso,   on    the 
western  side  of  South  America,  in  lat.  34^**  S. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  are  similar 
in  every  respect  to  those  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere.     It  begins  to  flower  in 
the  month  of  October,  the    spring  of   that 
climate,  and  is  not  very  prolific.     The  roots 
are  small  and  of  a  bitterish  taste,  some  with 
red  and  others  with  yellowish  skins.     Two 
tubers  of  these  from    Mr.  Caldcleugh,  who 
received    them    from    South  America,  were 
exhibited  to    tho   Horticultural    Society   in 
1822.     They  were  planted  separately  in  small 
pots,    and    speedily    vegetated ;    they    grew 
rapidly,  and  were    subsequently  turned  out 
into  a  border  at  about  two  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  when    they  became  veiy  strong 
nnd  luxuriant.     The  blossoms  at  first  were 
but  sparingly   produced,   but  as  the   plants 
were  earthed  up  they  increased  in  vigour,  and 
then    bore   flowers    abundantly ;    but   these 
were  not  succeeded   by  fruit.     The   leaves, 
compared  with  specimens  of  several  varieties 
of  the  cultivated  potato,  were  generally  rather 
of  a  more  rugose  and  uneven  surface  above, 
with  the  veins  stronger  and  more  conspicuous 
below,  but  in  other  respects  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  them. 

The  earth  with  which  the  plants  had  been 
moulded  up  had  been  applied  in  considerable 
quantity,   so  as  to  fofm  a  ridge,  the  sides  of 
which  were  full  two  feet  high  ;  and  about  the 
month  of  August  runners  from  the  roots  and 
joints  of  the  covered  stems  protruded  them- 
selves towards   the   surface  of  the  ridge  in 
great  numbers,  and  when   they  reached  the 
light,    formed    considerable   stems,    bearing 
leaves  nnd  blossoms,  so  that  at  length  the  two 
plants  became  one  mass  of  many  apparently 
different  plants  issuing  from  all  sides  of  the 
ridge.     The  appearance  of  these  runners  in 
such  quantities  induced   a  doubt  as  to   the 
identity  of  the  plant  with  our  common  potato, 
which  doubt  was  increased  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained, that  so  late  as  the  month  of  August 
no  tubers  had  been  formed  by  the  roots  ;  but 
all   doubt    respecting  them  was    afterwards 
removed  ;    they  are  unquestionably  the  So* 
lanum  tuberosum*    The  principal  stems,  when 
extended,  measured  more  than  seven  feet  in 
length  ;    the   produce  was    most    abundant, 
above  six  hundred  tubers  were  gathered  from 
the  two  plants  ;  they  were  of  various  sizes,  a 
few  as  large  or  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
others  small,  rather  angular,  but  more  globular 
than  oblong  ;  some  white,  others  marked  with 
blotches  of  pale  red  or  white.     The  flavour 
of  them  when  boiled  was  exactly  that  of  a 
young  potato. 


The  tubers  lost  all  the  bitterness  of  flavour 
which  is  attributed  to  them  in  the  natural 
state,  and  their  size  increased  remarkably  ; 
from  which  circumstances  I  am  disposed  to 
infer,  that  the  original  cultivators  of  this  vege- 
table did  not  exercise  either  much  art  or 
patience  in  the  production  of  their  garden 
potatoes. — Letter  hy  J.  Sabine^  Esq. 

[The  wild  form  of  the  potato  plant  is  not 
unfrequently  imported  as  a  botanical  curi- 
osity ;  it  does  not  widely  differ  from  some  of 
our  cultivated  varieties.  Both  white  and 
purple  flowered  kinds  have  been  thus  im- 
ported. It  is,  however,  not  very  certain  that 
all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  have  sprung 
from  one  original  form.] 
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HiPPEASTRUH  BREViFLORUM,  Herbert 
(short-flowered  Hippeastrum).  —  Amaryllida- 
ceae  §  Amarylleae.  —  A  bulbous  plant  with 
narrow  strap-shaped  leaves  and  a  stout  flower 
stem,  bearing  a  few  flowers  at  the  top ;  the 
flowers  are  slightly  tubular  at  the  base,  nearly 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  deeply  divided  into 
six  segments,  white  striiied  with  red  outside, 
and  stained  with  yellow.  A  native  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil.  Introduced  in 
1836.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture, 
— Requires  a  stove;  rich  loam,  good  drainage, 
and  careful  watering  ;  rest  in  winter ;  propa- 
gated by  offsets. 

Phtcella  IIerbkrtiaka,  Lindley  (Her- 
bert's Phycella). — ^Amaryllidaceas  §  Narcissece. 
— A  bulbous  plant  with  strap-shaped  narrow, 
blunt-pointed  leaves,  and  a  flower-stem  bear- 
ing a  bunch  of  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers 
have  a  short  tube,  and  are  divided  into  six 
narrow  segments  of  a  pale-red  colour.  A  na- 
tive of  the  pass  Cambre  between  Valparaiso 
and  St.  Jago  in  Ciiili.  Introduced  in  1825. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July.  Culture.  — 
Nearly  hardy  in  sheltered  spots,  as  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall ;  sandy  loam ;  total  rest  after  flower- 
ing ;  propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds. 

Alstromeria  aurea,  var.  Valparadisiaca 
(Golden  Alstromeria  of  Valparaiso), — Amaryl- 
lidaceo)  §  Alstromerieae. — A  tuberous-rooted 
herbaceous  plant,  producing  annual  stems, 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  clothed  with  twisted 
linear  leaves  about  four  inches  long  by  one  ia 
width,  and  terminated  by  about  nine  ped uncles^ 
each  bearing  three  large  flowers;  the  flowers 
are  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  divided  into  six 
segments,  of  a  rich  orange-colour,  streaked 
with  bright  red.  A  native  of  Chili,  near  Val- 
paraiso. Introduced  in  1836.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August.  Culture,  — Hardy ;  sandy- 
loam;  must  be  protected  from  snails  and  cater- 
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pillars  ;  requires  rest  in  winter ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots. 

Vanda  Lowei,  Lindley  (Mr.  Low's Vanda). 
— Orcliidaceae  §  Vandeae  -  Sarcanthidae.  —  A 
magnificent  epiphytal  plant,  with  distichous, 
stiff,  leathery,  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  throw  - 
ing  out  large  fleshy  roots  along  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  which  are 
pendulous  and  extremely  long — often  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet — and  covered  with  coarse 
very  scabrous  hairs  :  the  blossoms  are  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  grow  about  five 
inches  apart ;  they  are  pale  lemon  coloured, 
becoming  deeper  yellow  with  age,  and  are 
baiTed  and  blotched  with  bands  and  spots  of 
the  richest  cinnamon,  the  lip  shaded  with 
cinnamon  and  purple  ;  the  sepals  are  hairy  on 
tlie  outside.  A  native  of  Borneo,  growing  on 
trees  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  thick  forests,  and 
other  humid  places.  Introduced  in  1847. 
Not  yet  flowered.  Culture. — Requires  a 
hot  moist  stove  ;  to  be  placed  on  a  block,  or 
in  an  open  basket,  among  moss  and  turfy 
peat ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant  (128) 
Cebrus  gbandiflorusMatnardi,  Pcucton 
(Lady  Maynard's  Cereus). — Cactacese  §  Ce- 
reidae. — A  hybrid  cactus,  with  trailing  angu- 
lar succulent  stems,  and  bearing  large  flowers 
of  a  uniform  orange-red  colour ;  the  outer 
segments  are  long  and  narrow,  the  inner  ones 

I     somewhat  broader;  the  flowers  open  in  the 
evening,  and  continue  expanded  about  three 

i     days  ;  they  are  produced  freely.     The  plant 

L^  is  a  hybrid,  raised,  in  1837,  from  C.  speciosis- 
simus,   fertilised  by    C.   gratidiflorus ;    and 

I     owes  it  origin   to  Mr.  Kenny,  gardener  to 
Viscount  Maynard,  at  Easton  Lodge,  in  Essex. 
The  wood  and  spines  are  intermediate  between 
the  two  parents,   but,  except   in  colour,  the 
blossoms    most    resemble     C,    grandifloi'us. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove,  and  to  be  trained 
against  a  wall  or  trellis  ;  loam  and  lime  rub- 
bish; propagated  by  cuttings.  (129) 
Ru£L£.iA  PuRDiEANA,  IIooker{MT,  Purdie's 
Ruellia).  —  Acanthaceas    §     Echmatacanthi- 
RnellidflB.  —  A    moderate    sized    suflruticose 
plant,  of  erect  habit,  with  j^nbrous  branches, 
large,   opposite,  ovate-acuminate   leaves,   and 
terminal  flowers  growing  in  pairs,  with  a  pair 
of  large  bracteas  at  their  base;  the  flowers 
have  a  long  curved  tube  gradually  enlarging 
upwards,  and  divided  into  Ave  nearly  equal^ 
and  spreading,  waved  segments  ;  the  colour  is  a 
fine  deep  crimson-lilac.     A  native  of  South 
America(?)    Introduced  in  1846.    Flowers  at 
various  periods  of  the  year,  and  when  quite 
young.     Culture. — ^Requires  a  stove  ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings  placed 
in  a  botbed  and  sandy  soil.  0^^) 
Mabsdenia  maculata,  ffooher  (spotted- 
leaved    Itfarsdenia).  —  Asclepiadaceae   %    Sta- 
pelise. — A   strong  growing    climbing    plant. 


nearly  glabrous  in  every  part,  with  thick 
stems,  and  very  large,  opposite,  brondly-ellip- 
tical  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  marked 
over  the  surface  with  pale  yellowish  spots  of 
various  sizes.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
collected  into  dense  hemispherical,  almost 
sessile  umbels,  at  the  axils ;  they  are  rather 
fleshy,  and  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  greenish 
when  young,  so  that  the  umbels  have  a  mot- 
tled appearance.  -  A  native  of  the  plain  of 
Santa  Martha,  New  Grenada.  Introduced  in 
1840  (?)  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  stove  ;  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
plenty  of  root  room  ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  sand,  in  a  hotbed.  (131) 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  Humboldt, 
S^c,  (clasping -leaved  Slipperwort). — Scrophu- 
lariacese  §  Antirrhinideie  -  Calceolareae.  —  A 
small  shrubby  plant  growing  nearly  two  feet 
high,  with  cordate-ovate,  acuminated,  pubes- 
cent leaves,  and  terminal  upright  peduncle?, 
bearing  compound  corymbs  of  good-sized  deep 
yellow  spotless  flowers  ;  the  flowers  are 
formed  of  two  unequal  lips,  the  upper  one 
helmet-shaped,  compressed,  the  lower  one 
nearly  the  form  of  a  horse's  hoof,  both  being 
pressed  together  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  or 
throat  A  native  of  Peru  and  Colombia. 
Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in  the  summer 
months.  Culture, — A  greenhouse  or  half- 
hardy  plant ;  light  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  in  slight  heat.  (^^2) 

JpoMCSA  MURICATA,  Cavantlles  (fin#-leaved 
Ipomoea). — Convolvulaceae  §  Convolvuleae. — 
A    handsome    slender  growing    plant,   with 
oblong  fusiform  tubers,  and  annual  stems  vary- 
ing much  in  length,  and  not  twining.      The 
leaves,  which  have  often  been  described  ns  a 
whorl  of  narrow  simple  leaves,  are  sessile  and 
multifid,  divided  into  five  or  more  very  narrow 
spreading  segments.       The  flowers  grow  in 
the  axils,  on  very  short  peduncles,  and  have 
the  lower  part  of  the  calyx  muricated  witli 
small  sharp  tubercles ;  they  are  small,  but  of 
a  delicate  full  lilac  hue,  inclining  to  rose.     A 
native  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  ;  and  found 
in  open  grassy  mountains  of  the  Nivada  de 
Santa  Martha.    Introduced  in  1845.    Flowers 
in  September  and  October.     It  is  also  called 
Ipomcea  arviata  (Roemer  and  Schultcs)  ;  Con- 
volvulun   cayillaceus  (Humboldt,   &c.)  ;    and 
Canta  ^wfterom (Roemer).  Culture, — Requires 
a  warm  greenhouse  ;  peat  and  loam  ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  seeds,  or  division  of  the  old 
tubers.  (133) 

EcniTES  Franciscea,  Alph,  de  Candolle 
(River  Fi^ancisco  Echites). — Apocynacese  § 
Wrightese. — A  handsome  hothouse  climber, 
the  stems,  leaves,  and  flower  stalks  of  which 
are  clothed  with  a  sort  of  velvety  hairiness, 
and  bear  rather  large  opposite,  ovate-acute 
leaves,   and   racemes   of  eight  or  ten   large 
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salTer-shaped  blossoms,  which  are  fragrant,  and 
of  a  somewhat  dingj  purple,  marked  in  the 
centre  bj  a  green  star.  A  native  of  Brazil, 
in  the  desert  near  the  River  San  Francisco. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  August  and 
September.  Culture*  —  Requires  a  stove  ; 
peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  under  glasses.  (134) 

Catasstum  serbatdm,  Lindley  (serrated 
Catasetum). — Orchidacesa  §  Vandee-Catase- 
tidas. — An  epiphytal  plant,  nearly  allied  to 
C.  maeulatum.  The  flowers  in  this  species 
are  pale  green,  with  the  convex  part  of  tlie 
lip  yellow,  and  they  are  without  spots.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  abundant  bloomer,  producing 
long  spikes  of  ten  or  twelve  powerfully  scent^ 
blossoms  on  each  spike.  It  differs  in  some 
details  of  the  structure  of  its  flowers  from  C. 
mcuniUUum.  A  native  of  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in 
August  and  September.  Culture. — ^Requires 
a  stove ;  to  be  potted  high  in  turfy  peat ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant        (135) 

DsNDBOBiUH  Yeitchianum,  lAudley  (Mr. 
Veitch's  Dendrobe). — Orchidacess  6  Mfdaxese- 
Dendrobidess. — A  beautiful  epiphyte,  with 
club-shaped  stems,  bearing  two  or  three 
oblong  leaves,  and  erect  i-acemes  of  large 
mossy  flowers  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter, 
with  dull  yellpw  sepals,  pure  white  petals,  and 
the  lip  deep  green,  bordered  with  white,  and 
richly  marked  with  crimson  veins.  A  native 
of  Jav%.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
February  (?).  Culture. — Requires  a  moist 
stove  ;  to  be  planted  on  a  block  of  wood,  or 
in  an  open  basket ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant.  (136) 

Macromebiaexserta,  2)(m(long-8tamened 
Macromeria). — Boraginacese  §  Ancbusidae. — 
A  fine  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  with  hairy  stems, 
large  lanceolate  or  ovate- lanceolate  leaves,  and 
bearing  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem  short 
axillary  branches,  each  bearing  several  bios* 
soms,  which  consist  of  a  slender  tube  about 
two  inches  long,  cleft  at  the  end  into  6ve  nar- 
row segments  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  dull  pale  yellow  ;  the  filaments  and 
stigma  project  beyond  the  throat  of  the  tube, 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  tube  itself.  A 
native  of  Mexico^  near  Tuspan,  and  Angan* 
guco.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  &om 
August  to  October.  Culture. — Half-hardy  ; 
sandy  loam  and  peat  ;  propagated  by  seeds 
or  by  division.  (137) 

Sagcolabium  hiniatuu,  Lindley  (vermi- 
lion Saccolabium). — Orchidacesd  S  Yandesd- 
Sarcanthidss. — A  small  epiphyte,  producing 
upright  racemes  of  small  gay  yermilion  or 
rich  apricot  coloured  flowers,  growing  about 
ten  together.  The  stems  and  foliage  are 
not  described.     A  native  of  Java.     Intro- 


duced in  1845,  and  bloomed  in  one  or  two 
gardens.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist 
stove  ;  to  be  planted  in  an  open  basket, 
or  on  a  block ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant.  (138) 

Telipooon  obovatus,  Lindley  (obovate- 
lipped  Telipogon). — Orchidacese  §  Vandeae- 
Notylidae. — A  eurious  epiphytal  plant  nearly 
alli^  to  T.  latifoUus^  with  a  flower  stem  six 
inches  high,  and  flowers  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ; 
the  rachis  is  flexuose  and  winged  ;  the  petals 
are  oblong  and  acute  ;  the  lip  larger,  obovate, 
and  rounded  at  the  apex.  A  native  of  Peru. 
Introduced  in  1846.  It  has  not  yet  (1847) 
flowered  in  the  country.  Culture. — Requires 
a  stove  ;  to  be  potted  in  turfy  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  plant  (139) 

BoLBOPBTLLtrii  -LoBBii,  Lindley  (Mr. 
Lobb's  Bolbophyl). — Orchidaceoe  §  Malaxes^- 
DendrobidsB. — A  very  handsome  epiphyte, 
which  has  obovate  oblong  leathery  leaves^  and 
produces  its  flowers  singly  on  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  full  four 
inches  across,  yellow  shaded  with  cinnamon, 
spotted  with  light  brown,  and  speckled  outside 
with  brown  purple.  A  native  of  Java.  In* 
troduced  in  1846.  It  does  not  yet  (1847) 
appear  to  have  flowered  in  this  country.  Cul- 
^re.— Requires  a  moist  stove ;  to  be  potted 
in  turfy  peat ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
pknt  (140) 

Phycella  bbetituba,  Herbert  (srfiort- 
tubed  Phycella).  — Amaryllidaceaa  §  Narcis- 
sesB. — A  bulbous  plant  with  narrow  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  flower-stem  about  a  foot 
high,  bearing  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  the  top; 
the  flowers  have  scarcely  any  tube,  and  are 
divided  into  six  s^ments,  nearly  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  red  without,  yellow  streaked  with 
red  inside.  A  native  of  Chili.  Introduced 
in  1835.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  C7u/- 
ture. — Nearly  hardy  in  a  dry  sheltered  place  ; 
sandy  loam  ;  total  rest  after  flowering;  propa- 
gated by  of&ets  or  seeds.  (141) 

Stapelia  pulvinata,  Masson  (cushion- 
flowered  Sti^>elia). — AsdepiadacesB  §  Stapeliae. 
— A  decumbent  dwarf  under-shmb^  with 
succulent  four-cornered,  furrowed,  articulated 
green  branches,  having  brownish  scaly  teeth 
on  the  angles  :  the  flowers  are  very  fetid,  and 
are  produced  near  the  base  of  the  branches, 
on  stalks  two  or  more  inches  long  ;  they  are 
four  inches  over,  and  are  divided  into  fiye 
spreading  segments,  each  of  which  is  densely 
edged  with  brownish  hairs,  the  centre  being 
filled  by  a  dense  cushion  of  reddish  hairs  ;  the 
segments  are  streaked  and  mottled  cross-ways 
with  blackish  brown,  on  a  dirty  yellow  ground. 
A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  among 
bushes  at  Camiesberg.  Introduced  in  1795 
Flowers  in  August  and  September.     Culture. 
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— ^Requires  a  greenhouse ;  loam,  sand^  and 
brick  rubbish ;  very  little  water  in  winter ; 
propagated  readily  by  cuttings.  ( 142) 

CooPEKiA  PSDUKCULATA,  Herbert  (stalk- 
flowered  Cooperia). — Amaryllidacesd  §  Ama- 
ryllese.-— A  bulbous  plant,  with  long  narrow 
strap-shaped  glaucous  leaves,  and  a  stem 
eight  inches  high  bearing  a  solitary  fragrant 
f  ower,  which  expands  at  night ;  the  flower  is 
about  two  inches  long,  white  tinged  with  blush 
at  first,  with  red  stripes  outside  when  fading. 
A  native  of  Texas.  Introduced  in  1835. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September.  Known 
also  as  Seeptranthes  Drummondi  (Graham), 
and  Zephyranthe$  Drummondi  (  Sweet).  ChiU 
ture, — Nearly  hardy ;  sandy  compost ;  requires 
thorough  dnunage,  and  protection  in  severe 
weather ;  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  old 
bulbs^  or  seeds.  (l'^^) 

Zephtranthes  8B88ILIS,  var.  Acker- 
manni  (Ackermann's  sessile  Zeph3rranth). — 
Amaryllidacese  §  Amarylle<B.-— A  bulbous 
plant,  with  long  slender  semi- cylindrical 
twisted  green  leaves,  and  a  slight  stem,  three 
or  more  inches  high,  supporting  one  large 
flower,  which  is  about  two  inches  long,  com- 
posed of  six  segments,  expanding  flat  in  bright 
sunahine,  red  outside,  pure  white  within.  A 
native  of  Guatemala.  Date  of  introduction 
uncertain.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Cul- 
ture, — Nearly  hardy  ;  very  sandy  soil ;  must 
be  taken  up  and  kept  in  dry  sand  during 
winter ;  propagates  freely  by  offsets,  and 
occasionally  by  seed.  (^^) 

Statice  sinuata,  LintUBUS  (scollop-leaved 
Sea  Lavender). — ^Plumbaginaces  §  StaticeoB. — 
A  dwarf  herbaceous  perennial,  with  bunches 
of  leaves  growing  close  to  the  ground  ;  these 
are  somewhat  lance-shaped,  bluntly  and  deeply 
indented^  and  toothed  on  the  edges  ;  from  these 
rise  the  stems  a  foot  and  more  high,  triangular 
and  winged  at  the  angles,  branching  near  the 
top  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  almost  flat 
heads,  and  consist  of  a  bright  blue  calyx, 
within  which  rises  the  tubuW  white  corolla, 
with  a  five-parted  spreading  limb.  A  native 
of  Sicily,  Syria,  and  Africa.  Introduced  in 
1629.  Flowers  from  June  to  October.  Cul- 
ture, — ^Requires  a  greenhouse  or  a  dry  frame ; 
loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  careful  watering  in 
winter;  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  or 
by  seed.  i}^^) 

Stapxlu  kadiata,  Sms  (starry  Stapelia). 
— -Asdepiadaces  §  Stapelise. — A  succulent 
under-shrub^  with  crowded,  thick,  rather  four- 
cornered  dark-green  jointed  branches,  fur- 
nished with  large  recurved  teeth  on  the  angles; 
the  fetid  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs  from 
near  the  base  of  the  branches  on  long  stalks  ; 
they  are  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  in 
five  s^ments,  with  a  raised  ring  in  the  centre, 
from  which  the  segments  stand  out  like  twisted 


narrow  rays  ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  with  a  paler  stripe  down  the  centre  of 
each,  and  a  lighter  circle  in  the  centre.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Introduced 
in  1795.  Flowers  during  several  months  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Known  also  as  Duvalia 
radiata  (Haworth).  Culture. — Requires  a 
greenhouse  ;  loam,  sand,  and  brick  rubbish  ; 
little  water  in  winter  j  propagated  freely  by 
cuttings.  (146) 

Hatlockiapusilla,  JTerft^r^  (dwarf  Hay- 
lockia). — Amaryllidaccffi  §  Amarylleie. — A 
small  bulbous  plant,  with  long  very  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  produced  in  the  winter ; 
the  flower  is  stemless,  funnel-shaped,  more 
than  two  inches  long,  in  six  segment^s  spread- 
ing above,  white  stained  with  purple  outside. 
A  native  of  South  America,  near  Maldonado^. 
Introduced  in  1829«  Flowers  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  known  also  as  Sternbergia 
americana  (Hoffmansegg).  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  cold  pit ;  sandy  loam,  and  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  it  growing  through  the 
winter  ;  propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds.   (147) 

Zephtranthes  mksocbloa,  Herbert 
(green -centred  Zephyranth). — AmaryllidaceiB 
§  Amaryllese. — A  bulbous  plant,  with  narrow 
strap-shaped  green  leaves,  and  a  stem  a  few 
inches  high  supporting  a  solitary  flower  droop- 
ing to  one  side  ;  the  flower  is  divided  into  six 
nearly  equal  segments,  green  and  white,  with 
red  stains  outside.  A  native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Introduced  in  1828.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Culture, — ^Nearly  hardy  ;  free  sar^dy 
soil  ]  plenty  of  water  while  growing,  and  per- 
fect rest  afterwards  ;  propagated  by  offsets  or 
seed  when  produced.  (148) 

Melodinus  monogtkus,  Boxburgh  (one 
styled  Melodinus). — Apocynaces  §  Carissesc. 
— A  half-scandent  shrub,  with  a  smooth  green 
bark,  ovate-oblong  acuminate  smooth  leaves, 
and  terminal  bunches  of  twelve  or  more  very 
fragrant  flowers,  which  have  a  tube  about  an 
ind^  long,  with  five  spreading  segments,  each 
about  an  inch  long  by  half  an  inch  wide,  with 
a  notch  on  one  side  near  the  base  ;  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  are  succeeded  by  edible 
fruit,  in  appearance  like  a  small  smooth  deep- 
coloured  orange.  A  native  of  Sylhet,  in  the 
East  Indies.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers 
from  April  to  July.  Culture, — ^Requires  a 
stove  ;  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  mould  ;  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  while  growing ;  propagated 
.by  cuttings  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a 
hot-bed.  (149) 

Stapelia  maculosa,  Jacquin  (spotted- 
flowered  Stapelia). — Asclepiadacese  §  Stape- 
li«. — A  decumbent  succulent  dwaii  under- 
shrub,  with  four-cornered  articulated  green 
branches,  furnished  with  rather  spreading 
teeth  on  the  angles  :  the  flowers,  which  are 
fetid,  are  produced  in  twos  or  threes  from 
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near  tlie  base  of  the  branches,  on  stalks  about 
three  inches  long ;  they  are  divided  into  five 
fringed  cordate  segments,  with  a  raised  ring 
la  the  centre  ;  tlie  ground  colour  is  a  pale 
dirty  yellow,  banded  across  with  a  pale 
reddish  brown.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers  in 
October.  It  is  known  also  as  Orhea  maculosa 
( Haworth).  Culture,  —  Requires  a  green- 
house ;  loam,  sand,  and  brick-rubbish  ;  very 
little  water  in  winter  ;  propagates  readily  by 
cuttings.  (150) 

Zephyranthes  sessilts,  var,  striata 
(striped- flowered  sessile  Zephyranth). — Ama- 
ryllidacete  §  Amaryllese. — A  bulbous  plant, 
with  long  slender  semi-cylindrical  twisted 
green  leaves,  and  a  slight  stem  three  or  more 
inches  high  supporting  one  large  flower,  which 
is  near  two  inches  long,  in  six  segments,  ex- 
panding flat  in  bright  sunshine;  white  streaked 
with  red  on  the  outside.  A  native  of  Mexico. 
Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August  Culture, — Nearly  hardy  ;  very  sandy 
soil ;  must  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  dry  sand 
during  winter  ;  propagates  readily  by  seeds  or 

offsets.  (151) 

Stapelia  picta,  Donrty  (painted-flowered 
Stapelia). — A sclepiadaceae  §  Stapelite. — A 
crowded  growing  succulent  under-shrub,  with 
four-cornered  articulated  green  branches,  with 
small  teeth  on  the  angles  ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  fetid,  are  produced  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  joints,  and  are  divided  into  Ave  ovate 
pointed  segments,  with  a  raised  ring  in  the 
centre  ;  the  whole  flower  is  very  rough  and 
warty  on  the  inside  ;  of  a  pale  dirty  yellow, 
spotted  and  blotched  wi^h  dirty  reddish  brown. 
A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Intro- 
duced in  1799.  Flowers  in  September.  Also 
known  as  Orhea  picta  (Haworth).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  loam,  sand,  and  brick 
rubbish  ;  little  water  in  winter  ;  propagated 
by  cuttings.  (1^2) 

Gethyllis  spiralis,  Ker  (spiral-leaved 
Gethyllis). — Amaryllidacese.  §  Amaryllese. — 
A  small  bulbous  plant,  with  smooth  narrow 
twisted  strap-shaped  leaves,  producing  solitary 
flowers,  which  rise  directly  from  the  root 
without  any  stalk  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is 
about  three  inches  long,  white,  surmounted 
by  the  limb,  which  is  of  six  segments,  spread- 
ing, white  inside,  and  purplish  outside.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Intro- 
duced in  1780.  Flowers  in  June.  It  is 
known  also  as  Pdpiria  spiralis  (Thunberg). 
Culture, — Requires  a  warm  greenhouse  ;  very 
sand}r  loam  ;  perfect  drainage  ;  and  to  be  rented 
in  a  dry  state  in  winter ;  propagated  by 
offsets.  (153) 

Zepuyranthes  cakdida,  Sims  (white- 
flowered  Zepbyrantli).  —  Am«irvllidacero  § 
Amnryllese. — A   dwarf  bulbous   plant,   with 


fleshy  semi-cylindrical  rush-like  leaves,  and  a 
slight  stem  from  two  to  four  inches  high,  sup- 
porting a  large  solitary  flower  about  two  inches 
long,  in  six  broad  segments,  expanding  flat 
in  sunshine,  of  a  pure  white,  varying  occa- 
sionally to  red  on  the  outside.  A  native  of 
the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  near  Buenos  Ayres. 
Introduced  in  1822.  Ilowers  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  known  also  as  AmaryUis 
Candida {Lm^Xey),  Culture. — Hardy;  sandy 
soil ;  propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets.       (154) 

LiNUM  ARBOREUH,  LinwBUs  (Tree  Flax). — 
Linacea;. — A  handsome  and  much  brandling 
shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet, 
clothed  with  pale  glaucous  green  wedge-shaped 
leaves,  the  shoots  being  terminated  by  branch- 
ing bunches  of  blossoms,  which  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  across,  composed  of  five  distinct 
petals  of  a  broadly  ovate  shape,  and  a  bright 
golden  colour.  A  native  of  Greece  and  the 
Levant  generally.  Introduced  in  1788.  Flowers 
from  March  to  the  end  of  summer.  Culture, 
— Rt*quire8  a  greenhouse ;  or  the  open  air  in 
summer ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  rough 
peat,  and  good  drainage ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  slight  heat.  (1^^) 

Stapelia  elegans,  Masson  (elegant 
Stapelia). — Asclepiadacese  §  Stapeliae. — A. 
diffuse  growing  succulent  under-shrub,  with 
short  thick  roundish  four-cornered  articulated 
branches  of  a  green  colour,  shaded  with 
reddish  brown,  furnished  with  spreading  teeth 
on  the  angles  :  the  flowers  are  fetid,  produced 
in  bunches  of  three  or  more  from  near  the 
base  of  the  branches  on  long  stalks  ;  they  are 
divided  into  five  abort  triangular  segments, 
witii  a  raised  ring  in  the  centre,  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  a  lighter  stripe  down  the  middle 
of  each  segment,  which  are  also  downy  and 
fringed  wi  th  hairs.  A  native  of  the  sandy  desert 
Karros  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Introduced 
in  1795.  Flowers  in  October.  Known  also  as 
Duvalia  elegans  (Haworth).  Culture, — ^Re- 
quires a  greenhouse;  loam,  sand,  and  brick  rub- 
bish ;  very  little  water  in  winter ;  it  should  not 
be  overpotted ;  propagated  by  cuttings.    ( 1 56) 

Zephtranthes  8ESSILIS  vor,  verecunda 
(blushing  sessile  flowered  Zephyranth). — Amn- 
ryllidacesB  §  Amaryllese. — A  bulbous  plant, 
with  long  slender  semi-cylindrical  twisted 
green  leaves,  and  a  slight  stem  three  or  more 
inches  high,  supporting  one  large  flower,  which 
is  near  two  inches  long,  of  six  segments,  the 
three  inner  ones  longer  than  the  others,  ex- 
panding flat  in  bright  sunshine,  white,  tinged 
with  blush  outside.  A  native  of  Mexico. 
Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers  in  July.  Known 
also  as  ZephyrantJies  verecunda  (Herbert). 
Culture, — Nearly  hardy ;  very  sandy  soil ; 
must  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  dry  sand  during 
winter ;  propagated  readily  by  seeds  or 
offsets.  (157) 
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LISIANTHUS  SPLENDENS. 
( Hooker. ) 

THE   SPLENDID  I.I91ANTHCS- 

TotTMO  seedling  plants  of  this  species  are 
growing  in  the  rich  botanical  collection  of 
ibe  Itoyal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  No  plants 
at  present  esbt  in  (he  country,  which  have 
sttained  a  blooming  stale.  From  the  excellent 
dried  specimens  whith  have  been  sent  to  Eng- 
Und'by  its  discoverer  Mr.  Purdie,  a  descrip- 
tiffli  of  the  plant  has'  been  published  hj 
Sir  W.  Hooker,  in  his  London  Journal  of 
Bolatiy;  and  tliis  description  is  accompanied 
by  an  excellent  outline  delineation  of  its  ap- 
pearance :  to  this  source  we  are  indebted  for 
the  mBterials  from  which  the  engraving,  which 
accompanies  the  present  notice,  has  been 
prepared. 


Luianthut  splendent  is  a  lovely  and  distinct 
cpeeies  of  an  extensive  genus.  It  has  long 
dimtnng  (or  trailing)  shining  round  stems 
and  branches,  furnished  with  opposite  ovnte- 
amte  stalked  leaves,  which  in  their  shape  nnd 
texture  have  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  great  periwinkle  of  our  gardens  (  Vinea 
VMJory  The  form  of  the  flowers  is  some- 
what singular;  they  are  tubular,  the  base  of 
the  tube  innch  contracted  and  quite  slender, 
thc^  are  also  contracted,  though  not  so  mncb 
so,  at  the  throat  or  opposite  extremity,  thi 
intermediate  portion  being  inflated  ;  the  tubu' 
Isr  part,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  small 
spreading  segments  nt  its  mouth,  have  a  good 
itaX  the  appearance,  as  regards  form,  of  n 
sweet-oil  flask  with  its  plaited  stand  ;  the  hmb 
or  spreading  segments  alluded  to  is  formed 


of  five  rounded  crenulated  lobes.  Tlie  colour 
of  these  flowers  is  red  ;  they  are  each  about; 
two  inches  long,  and  grow  in  terminal  droop- 
ing umbels,  often  as  ranny  rs  eight  growing 
together  in  a  single  bunch.  They  oppenr  to 
be  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  short 
lateral  branches  produced  by  the  main  stems, 
and  are,  therefore,  no  doubt  tolerably  plen- 
tiful on  healthy  plants. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
Furdie,  during  his  recent  mission  in  search 
of  plants  for  the  Royal  garden,  and  from 
these,  sent  by  him  to  that  eelablishment, 
young*  plants  have  now  (1847)  been  raised. 
Mr.  Furdie  met  with  it,  in  1846,  growing  on 
hills  of  red  clay,  near  Cnnooa,  in  the  province 
of  Antioquia,  New  Grenada. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gentiannceie, 
an  order  which  furnishes  our  gardens  with 
a  considerable  number  of  very  ornameutol 
plants. 

Bnt  little  experience  has  yet  been  acquired 
as  to  its  hnbits  and  cultivntioa.  It  will  no 
doubt  form  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  cultiva- 
ble in  a  warm  greenhouse,  perhaps,  requiring 

ilightty  increased  temperature  during  the 
early  growing  period  of  spring.  The  «h1  of 
its  natural  habitat  would  seem  at  once  to 
indicate  a  loaroy  soil  as  being  most  proper 
for  it ;  and  doubtless  a  compost  of  three  parts 
rough  tnrfy  loam,  and  one  part  turfy  peat, 
mixed  with  sand  enough  to  render  the  mass 
moderstply  permeable  to  moisture,  would  suit 
As  to  its  duration,  it  is  probably  a  perennial 
shrubby  species,  and  aa  sncb,  to  be  propa- 
gated with  facility,  by  means  of  cuttings, 
planted  in  sand,  and  set  in  a  situation  wlii^re 
they  may  have  a  slight  bottom  beat  and  the 
usual  conditions  of  shade  and  atmospheric 
moisture,  congenial  to  their  wants. 

THE  BOSE  GARDEN.* 
"  The  Rose  Garden,"  now  issuing  in 
monthly  parts,  will  in  due  time  form  a  hand- 
some volume  ;  illustrated  by  coloured  plates 
and  wood  cuts.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  two 
divisions  ;  the  first  division  is  to  comprise 
tiie  history  of  the  rose,  formation  of  rosarium, 
soils,  pruning,  hybridizing,  forcing,  budding, 
grafting,  He.  ;  and  tiie  second  is  devoted  to  on 
arrangement  of  all  the  approved  roses  known, 
in  which  the  fullest  descriptive  particulars  are 
introduned,  more  especially  with  reference  to 
those  points  which  should  be — but  seldom  are 
— well  studied  as  a  guide  in  planting.  From 
this  latter  division  we  will  quote  a  passage 
which  will  illuslrate  the  onthor's  style.  Speak- 
ing of  the  improvcmenis  manifcEt  in  tiie 
present  garden  varieties,  as  compared  with 


the 


*  The  Rose  Qxrden.      By   William   Panl, 

NurserieH, dieshuDl, Herts.  London:  Sherwood  Ic Co. 
Part  I,  Mftj,  lur. 
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wild  fonnfly  he  observes :  *'  When  we  look  at 
the  species  with  single  or  semi  double  flowers, 
which  are  tlie  types  of  the  present  garden 
varieties,  and  compare  them  with  t^^ose  va- 
rieties, the  contrast  may  well  make  us  in- 
quire— Have  the  latter  really  descended  from 
these  species  ?  so  greatly  are  they  improved 
in  form  and  texture  of  petal — increased  also 
in  size— changed  from  single  to  double— and 
varied  in  colour  to  a  remarkable  degree,  tliat 
I  do  not  wonder  at  persons  unacquainted  witli 
the  effects  of  cultivation  on  tlie  wild  species 
wishing  to  know  the  process  of  development 
before  they  accredit  statements  such  as  these. 
We  may  fairly  presume,  however,  that  such  is 
their  origin.  But  if  so,  iiow  has  such  a  change 
been  wrought  ?  we  reply,  simply  by  a  long 
course  of  careful  and  systematic  culture. 
What  was  the  rose  comparatively  speaking, 
fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  since  ?  There  are 
doubtless  some  admirers  of  the  genus  who 
can  glance  retrospectively  to  the  former 
period,  and  trace  the  gradual  alteration  from 
flimsy  semi-double  varieties,  few  blooming  in 
the  autumn,  to  the  full  bold  flowers  of  the 
present  day,  so  exquisite  in  colour,  so  sym- 
metrical in  form.  In  order  to  trace  their 
descent,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  species 
which  we  must  suppose  existing  in  a  wild 
state.  We  know  little  of  cultivation  as  pur- 
sued in  remote  ages,  but  may  be  justified  in 
presuming  that  seeds  of  the  rose  were  sown, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  trees  and  plants.  It 
is  recorded  that  the  Romans  did  this,  bnt  we 
now  allude  to  times  anterior  to  these.  Now, 
supposing  the  seeds  of  the  wild  species  to  have 
been  gathered  and  sown,  Nature's  stores  thus 
opened,  she  would  yield  forth  her  treasures, 
here  as  elsewhere,  in  rich  abundance  ;  the 
plants  raised  would  produce  flowers  varying 
in  colour,  size,  and  degree  of  fulness.  We 
may  suppose  the  handsomest  of  tliese  would 
be  cherished  most,  and  the  probability  is,  that 
seeds  would  be  saved  from  such ;  hence  we 
might  expect  to  obtain  a  variety  as  before, 
and  a  further  advance  in  beauty.  So  on  from 
time  to  time,  the  improvement  taking  place 
so  gradually  as  to  fix  the  attention  only  of  the 
curious  in  such  matters.  Ages  might  thus 
roll  away,  and  the  species  be  not  marvellously 
changed  from  their  primitive  form.  But 
following  the  stream  of  time,  we  reach  the 
period  when  the  raising  of  plants  became  a 
settled  occupation  ;  soon  men  turned  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  races  ;  then 
the  sexes  of  plants  were  generally  aduiow- 
ledged ;  and  finally,  the  effects  of  artificial 
fertilization  were  made  known,  and  the  art 
practised.  The  latter  was  indeed  a  grand 
stride  in  the  path  of  improvement ;  by  its 
pursuance  man  stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  Nature, 
and  the  results  are  strikingly  visible." 


Tlie  description  of  the  varieties-— each  group 
of  which  is  discussed  separately — is  given  on 
a  very  complete  and  excellent  plan,  embracing 
not  only  the  commonly  observed  points  of 
colour,  aiae,  form,  &c.,  but  also  such  points  as 
habit  and  rate  of  growth,  considerations  of 
great  importance  in  the  judicious  and  satis- 
factory arrangement  of  a  rose  garden.  The 
historical  portion  of  the  work  will  form  very 
interesting  reading. — M. 

HUMEA   ELF4GANS. 

Turn  Humea  elegant  is  a  very  gracefol 
plant  when  well  cultivated.  Its  habit  is  erect, 
with  a  few  very  subordinate  side  branches, 
and  it  reaches  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height. 
The  stem  is  clothed  thickly  with  large  lance- 
shaped  downy  leaves,  which,  under  good  treat- 
ment, should  be  preserved  nearly  down  to  the 
base  of  the  stem,  as  much  of  the  beau^  of  the 
plant  depends  on  its  being  furnished  with 
perfect  foliage  ;  the  foliage  ha^  an  agreeable 
scent.  The  flowers  are  not  individually  con- 
spicuous ;  they  are  small,  and  look  not  unlike 
brownish  shining  scales,  but  they  are  produced 
in  a  very  large  and  most  gracefully  drooping 
plume-like  panicle,  from  the  top  of  the  plant, 
and  from  the  points  of  the  side  shoots.  It  is 
a  biennial,  belonging  to  the  senecious  division 
of  composite  plants(Compositfle-Senecionidese). 
The  seeds  of  the  humea  should  be  sown  in  the 
month  of  April  or  May,  (they  do  not  succeed 
well  later,)  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  plunged 
in  any  pit  or  frame  where  there  may  be  a 
gentle  bottom  heat ;  this  is  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  seeds  being  oftentimes  shy  of 
germinating.  After  they  have  sprung  up  they 
are  very  liable  to  damp  off  if  great  care  is  not 
observed  in  watering.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  of  sufficient  strength  to  admit  of  it  being 
done,  they  must  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pots,  using  any  sort  of  •rich,  light,  vegetable 
earth  or  mould,  with  a  good  mixture  of  aand. 
They  are  then  to  be  set  in  a  pit  or  frame 
near  to  the  glass,  and  if  there  be  a  gentle  bot- 
tom heat  so  much  the  better.  After  a  few 
days,  abundance  of  air  ought  to  be  given  them, 
otherwise  they  will  be  drawn  up  weak  and 
spindly*  As  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  they  must  be  re-potted  in  larger 
pots,  using  at  this  shifting  much  stronger  soil 
in  order  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow  sturdy 
during  the  summer  months,  so  that  they  may 
rest  awhile  during  the  short  dull  days  in 
winter.  The  kind  of  soil  which  suits  the 
humea  consists  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  fibry 
loam,  and  decomposed  vegetable  mould,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  They  require  at  all  times 
abundance  of  pot  room  and  a  liberal  drainage 
of  potsherds  and  small  charcoal,  which  seems 
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to  suit  them  admirably  well.  Pota  of  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  are  not  too  large  for  the 
full-grown  plants.  Plants  thus  treated  the 
one  season,  generally  commence  flowering  in 
June  or  Jaly  the  following  season,  when  they 
become  a  very  graceful  ornament  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  may  also  be  planted  out 
in  any  warm  sheltered  spot  in  the  flower 
garden  previous  to  their  coming  into  flower, 
and  will  there  produce  a  flne  eflect. 

PANSIES    AND   THEIR   FAULTS. 

The  prerailtng  fault  with  the  pansy  is 
the  small  portion  of  gronnd-colour — ^yellow 
or  white — as  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
flower,  and  the  consequent  breaking  through 
of  the  eye  into  the  deep  mai^n.  It  may  be 
Tery  conyenient  for  dealers  to  uphold  varieties 
so  faulty,  but  the  judges  ought  to  look  sliarply 
after  a  fault  which  spoils  the  brilliancy.  A 
fine  eye  is  a  great  point  in  a  variety,  if  other 
portions  of  the  flower  are  in  perfection  ;  but 
if  there  be  not  ground-colour  enough  to  show 
it  off  to  advantage,  the  eye  had  better  be  small 
than  large,  for  it  is  a  fatal  blemish  if  the  rays 
join  the  margin.  It  appears  to  us  a  strange 
fan<^  to  select  from  a  bed  of  seedlings  varieties 
with  striking  faults,  but  the  mischief  arises 
out  of  the  determination  of  certain  dealers  to 
send  out  some  new  ones  every  season,  and 
they  can  do  no  more  than  talEe  their  best 
There  is  no  real  blemish  in  a  small  centre, 
supposing  the  eye  were  small  in  proportion, 
and  this  shows  at  once  the  propriety  of  decid- 
ing that  the  mere  quantity  of  ground-colour 
should  form  no  part  of  the  set  properties  ;  it 
were  far  better  to  determine  that  the  eye 
should  never  break  through  to  the  margin, 
for  it  IB  the  disproportion  of  the  eye  to  the 
white  or  yellow  surrounding  it,  that  creates 
the  defect,  and  causes  the  entire  centre  to  be 
a  confused,  ill-defined,  ungainly  feature.  If 
the  grower  would  but  attend  to  the  details  of 
the  properties,  instead  of  just  two  or  three 
main  features,  which  they  think  alone  essen- 
tia], they  would  show  better  taste.  We  know 
there  are  persons  who  hold  themselves  very 
high  as  individual  authorities,  who  like  round, 
thick,  and  smooth  petals,  but  who  fancy  other 
p<Rnt8  mentioned  in  the  properties  of  no  oon- 
seqnence.  It  betrays  great  ignorance  of  effect, 
and  an  abuse  of  order  and  taste  ;  for  if  they 
would  take  the  pains  to  place  beside  each  other 
two  moderatdy  pretty  flowers,  one  with  the 
eye  breaking  through  the  margin,  and  one  in 
which  there  is  no  such  fault,  they  would  see 
at  once  the  importance  of  attending  to  those 
points  which  they  considered  of  small  conse- 
quence. If  the  eye  is  distinct,  and  there  is  a 
dear  white  or  yellow  beyond  it  all  round,  that 
is  all  that  is  required,  for  the  size  of  the  yel- 


low or  white  centre  is  determined  more  by  the 
eye  than  by  the  margin  ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
size  in  proportion  to  the  eye  is  more  important 
than  its  size  in  proportion  to  the  border  or 
margin.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  where 
variety  is  required,  any  restriction  as  to  the 
quantity  of  colour  would  be  wrong.  Upon 
the  size  and  form  of  the  yellow  or  white 
centre  many  of  the  variegations  would  naturally 
depend  ;  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
some  condition  which  shall  be  easier  defined, 
and  infallible  as  a  test ;  and  this  is  done  in  the 
rule  laid  down,  that  the  eye  and  its  rays  shall 
not  break  into  the  margin.  The  more  this  is 
attended  to  on  the  part  of  raisers  the  better,  for 
it  is  a  sad  fault,  and  much  too  general  among 
those  we  are  obliged  to  admit  in  stands  for 
want  of  better.  There  is  another  blemish, 
of  which  we  have  stud  so  much  that  very  few 
now  venture  to  put  forth  a  new  flower  that 
possesses  it, — ^we  mean  the  two  colours  on  the 
ground,  the  two  side  petals  a  paler  yellow 
than  the  bottom  one,  or,  as  in  some  flowers, 
the  two  side  petals  white  ground  and  the 
bottom  one  yellow,  or  straw,  or  an  undefined 
mixture  of  both.  This  is  so  serious  a  fault 
that  it  ought  to  banish  them  from  every  stand; 
or  rather,  it  ought  to  disqualify  a  stand  alto* 
gether,  and  put  it  out  of  competition.  It  is 
becoming  rare  among  good  fanciers,  and  will, 
we  hope,  soon  be  as  unknown  in  competition 
as  a  foul-bottomed  tulip  9t  a  run  petal  in  a 
pink  or  carnation. 


WARDIAN    CASES    FOR   AQUATICS. 

Onb  of  the  most  beautiful  and  curious 
adaptations  of  the  principle  of  the  Wardian 
case,  is  that  of  growing  small  aquatic  plants 
in  bell  glasses,  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the 
external  air.  In  this  way  a  very  elegant 
ornament  for  the  window-sill  or  drawing-room 
table  may  be  produced.  In  an  ordinary  War- 
dian case,  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants  only 
— the  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers — are  pre- 
sented to  view,  but  the  aquatic  plants  admit 
of  a  much  more  complete  inspection;  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  roots  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  and  instructive,  and  this 
is  readily  observed  when  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing in  clear  water  contained  in  a  clear  glass 
vessel. 

The  mode  of  constructing  these  Wardian 
cases  is  both  neat  and  simple ;  it  is  effected 
thus  :  —  A  piece  of  ornamental  wood  is 
^  tiumed"  into  the  shape  of  a  v^ry  dwarf 
pedestal,  of  a  saucer-like  or  shallow  cup-like 
form,  into  which  the  knob  of  an  inverted  glass 
dome  is  adjusted,  so  that  it  stands  secure. 
The  glass  is  then  tilled  with  water,  and  some 
floating    plants    placed    upon    the    surface; 
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pieces  of  thin  copper  or  zinc,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  are  bent  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S,  and  hooked  upon  the  edge  of  the  in* 
verted  glass ;  then,  a  second  glass  just  so  much 
smaller  than  the  first  as  to  fit  within  its  rim, 
is  placed  with  its  mouth  downwards,  its  edge 
merely  covered  bj  the  water  ;  it  is  of  course 
sustained  in  this  position  bj  the  S  shaped 
pieces  of  copper.  In  this  way  aquatic  plants 
may  be  grown  on  the  table  of  a  living  room, 
the  leaves  being  protected  from  the  dry  air  by 
the  upper  bell-glass,  made  air  tight  by  its 
edge  dipping  into  the  water.  The  water,  as 
often  as  necessary,  is  withdrawn  by  a  few 
inches  of  small  lead  pipe  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  syphon.  These  globes  might  of  course  be 
made  of  large  size,  and  ornamental,  and  the 
water  might  be  withdrawn  by  the  use  of  a 
small  tap  ;  while  gold  fish  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  glass  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Any  of  the  small  growing  aquatic  plants 
will  be  suitable  for  these  glasses.  To  those 
who  would  find  amusement  in  examining  the 
development  of  botanical  curiosities,  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Lemna  might  be  recom- 
mended. Even  the  fresh  water  Algae,  such  as 
confervas,  might  be  introduced.  These  might 
be  placed  in  glasses  of  small  size.  The  fol- 
lowing plants  would  require  more  space,  but 
would  also  have  more  general  interest: — 
Aponageton  dutackgo%  white  fiowers ;  Byhli* 
linijiora,  blue ;  OxnlU  natans,  white ;  Piitia 
SfrcUioteSy  white;  Pontedera crassipeSy  blue; 
Vallisneria  tpiraliSy  small  greenish  ;  Alisma 
natans,  white  tinged  with  purple ;  Hottonia 
palustHs,  pale  purplish ;  Hydrocharis  Morsus- 
raiuBy  white  ;  Utricularia  vulgaris. 

The  chief  recommendations  of  this  simple 
contrivance,  are  its  small  cost,  and  facility  of 
application.  Any  person  could  contrive  to 
manufacture  one  such  as  is  here  described, 
and  the  whole  cost  would  be  but  a  few  shillings. 

GROWING  PINE  APPLES   WITHOUT  POTS. 

The  plan  of  growing  pine-apples  without 
pots,  which  has  recently  attracted  much  notice, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hamiltonian  system, 
was  described  many  years  ago,  in  the  Gar- 
deners'  Magazine^  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lang,  kitchen 
gardener  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  About  the 
end  of  March  he  formed  a  pit,  and  the  mould 
having  reached  a  certain  temperature,  he 
placed  such  plants  in  it,  from  the  pine  stove,  as 
ah-eady  showed  fruit,  and  were  in  vigorous 
prowtli.  He  then  proceeds  to  say—"  Holes 
being  made  in  the  mould,  which  consists  of  two 
parts  of  rich  black  soil,  and  one  part  of  turfy 
loam,  with  a  little  sheep's  dung,  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  without  the  ball  being 
disturbed,  placed  in  the  holes,  and  the  soil 


made  firm   about  them.     "Wlien   the  row  is 
planted  (twenty-four  plants  contained  under 
one  sash,  forming  six  rows  in  the  width  of  the 
pit),  I  place  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  round  the 
roots,  some  cow-dung,  several  years  old,  and 
therefore  thoroughly  rotten,  and  not  too  wet 
The  coldness  of  our  climate  renders  it  neces- 
sary, when  the  heat  of  the  manure  subside^ 
or  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  solar  heat,  to 
light  fires  in  the  stoves,  and  to  keep  up  a  heat 
of  from   sixty-three  to  sixty-eiglit   degrees, 
Fahr.     In  summer  I  allow  the  plants  from  99 
to  113  degrees,  Fahr.  of  solar  heat,  and  only, 
when  the  sun  is  too  hot,  a  few  hours'  shade  is 
given  by  fir  branches,  or  reed  mats  placed  on 
the  sashes.     In  July,   or   the   beginning  of 
August,  the  plants  are  watered,  when  neces- 
sary, with  cow's  urine,  diluted  with  one  half 
water ;  and  subsequently,  I  only  sprinkle  them 
with  fine  river  water.     When  the   day  has 
been  very  hot,  in  the  height  of  summer,  the 
plants   are  rather    freely  sprinkled,   in    the 
evening,  before  the  sashes  are  covered  up, 
with  river  water ;  which  producing  a  vapour 
during  the  night,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  fruit, 
and  also  gives  the  plant  a  clean  look.     When 
the  plants  have  done  bearing,  which  is  in 
August  or  September,  I  let  them  stand  with- 
out doing  anything  to  them,  except  shortening 
the  leaves  of  the  main  stem  where  the  fruit 
has  been  growing,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing more  air  and  light  for  the  new  shoots  or 
suckers.     I  have  frequently  taken  from  thirty 
to  forty  suckers  from  one  old  stock.     About 
April  the  suckers  are  thinned,  the  finest  being 
left  standing  ;  the  others  are  put  into  pots, 
although  never  smaller  than  of  the  appearance 
of  two  or  three  years*  growth.     Then  the 
ground   is  loosened  (an   operation  which  is 
rather  difllicult),  and  fresh  cow  or  sheep's  dung 
put  round  the  plants.     During  the  summer 
months  they  are  watered  and  treated  as  before. 
If  I  find   in  autumn   that  the  plants,  after 
having  done  bearing,  do  not  look  so  promising 
as  might  be  wished,  I  transfer  them  carefully, 
with  the  ball,  to  a  new  bed,  made  like  the 
former,  except  that  it  is  advisable  to  put  some 
sand  round  the  plants ;  and  here  I  treat  them 
as  before.     During  the  winter  a  heat  is  kept 
up  of  from   forty -six  to  fifty  degrees,  Fahr. 
There  is  no  fear  of  their  suffering,  even  though 
the  coverings  cannot  be  opened  for  several 
days  ;  for  the  plants  do  not  begin  to  grow  till 
the  month  of  February.     The  fruit -bearing 
plants  may  remain  for  three  years  in  the  same 
place ;   and  I  have  seen  them,  in  seveml  in- 
stances,   producing   from   three  to   six  fruit 
every  year  of  that  period,  of  from  one  to  two 
pounds  weight  each.    I  call  this  the  wild  inod^ 
of  pine  culture,  because  one  sees  on  the  same 
plant  fruits  large  and  small,  ripe,  half  ri^)e, 
green,  and  in  blossom." 
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AND  ORiaiBAL  H0TB8,  OORXSGTBD  WITH  BOBIIOULTirBl 
AID  NATITBAL  HISTORY. 

The  Scale  Insects. — One  of  the  most 
troublesome  classes  of  pests  to  the  gardener  is 
that  formed  bj  the  numerous  species  of  the 
scale  insect,   which   comprise  the  scientific 
family  of  Coccus.     These  take  their  common 
name  from  their  appearance — ^that  of  a  broad, 
fiat,  shield-like  scale,  which  so  securely  shelters 
themfrom  almost  every  attack,  that  when  once 
established,  they  are  with  difficulty  removed  ; 
and,  even  if  tliey  are  dislodged,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  some  of  their  numerous  progeny  are  left 
behind.     One  of  the  best  means  of  clearing 
plants  of  these  pests  is  to  ply  them  with  hot 
water.      Water  of  the  temperature   of  140 
degrees  will  annihilate  the  scale,  young  ones 
and  eggs  included,  and  will  not  do  material 
injury  to  the  plants.     To  the  bark  of  leafless 
plants  it  will  do  no  injury,  nor  will  it  affect 
stout  and  hard  leaves  ;  and  if  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  apply  it  in  the  case  of  plants  having 
more  tender  foliage,  though  it  may  damage 
these,  the  injury  to  the  plants  will  be  far  less 
than  that  which  would  result  from  the  con- 
tinned  attacks  of  the  insects.   Thus  by  apply- 
ing the  remedy  at  proper  periods  the  scale  may 
be  cleared  off  without  at   all  damaging  the 
plants.  All  deciduous  plants  should  be  cleared 
while  they  are  leafless — they  will  not  be  in- 
jured then.     Evergreens  with  thick  leathery 
leaves  may  be  operated  on  at  any  time,  except 
when  they  are  pushing  their  young  and  tender 
shoots,  and  under  these  circumstances  they 
will  not  be  injured.     Those  evergreen  plants 
whose  mature  leaves  are  of  delicate  structure 
must  be  done  during  their  resting  season ;  in 
most  cases  the  plant  may  be  cut  in,  and  per- 
Iiaps  little  but  the  old  bare  stem  led  to  cleanse 
— these  will  offer  no  obstruction  ;  if  this  cannot 
be,  as  much  care  as  possible  should  be  used. 


and  burnt,  and  may  then  be  used  as  a  dressing 
elsewhere.  The  efficacy  of  this  plan  as  regards 
the  larvae  of  the  Phal/Bna  grossuluriata,  or 
magpie  moth,  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  in  September,  and  the 
young  larvas  take  shelter  during  winter  in  the 
soil  about  the  plants.  By  removing  this  be- 
fore ,they  become  active,  we  are  obviously  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  as  they 
will  not  occur  in  fresh  maiden  soil,  the  trees, 
it  may  be  expected,  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
free  from  attacks.  So  the  chrysalids  of  the 
Tenthredo  grassularia — or  gooseberry  saw-fly, 
which  also  devastates  these  trees — ^which  are 
deposited  in  the  soil  in  autumn,  are  likewise 
removed  with  the  old  soil,  and  thus  their  at- 
tacks are  prevented.  The  remedy  is  a  simple 
one  compared  with  the  injury  inflicted  by  the 
insects  when  left  unmolested  ;  and  those  who 
have  to  protect  their  trees  may  choose  between 
this  plan  and  that  of  hand-picking  as  soon  as 
the  larvffi  appear,  or  dusting  and  washing  the 
trees  with  the  various  powders  and  lotions 
which  are  held  to  be  efficacious. 

Wild  Vegetables. — Many  kinds  of  wild 
plants  afford  acceptable  vegetables  in  the  early 
spring.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
young  shoots  of  the  nettle  (JJrtica  dioica), 
which  form  an  excellent  spinach-like  vegetable, 
and  are  exceedingly  wholesome  ;  the  young 
top,  when  quite  crisp  and  tender,  is  the  part 
employed  ;  they  are  boiled  in  the  usual  way. 
Another  of  these  wild  vegetables  consists  of 
the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  hop  (Hu- 
mulus  Lnpiiliu)  before  the  leaves  are  expanded. 
These  are  dressed  and  eaten  like  asparagus, 
which  they  in  some  measure  resemble.  They 
are  ve;jj  wholesome  and  good.  The  succulent 
runners  or  under-ground  stems  of  the  marsh 
Woundwort  (Stachys  palustris)  are  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  have  somewhat  the  flavour 
of  asparagus.      In  damp  cultivated  fields  it 


and  if  a  few  leaves  are  damaged,  why,  they  \  often  becomes  a  troublesome  weed  from  the 


will  soon  be  replaced  by  the  younger  growth. 
1'he  water  may  in  most  cases  be  most  readily 
applied  by  the  syringe  ;  sometimes  it  may  be 
desirable  to  use  a  sponge.  The  principal 
condition  of  its  application  is,  that  it  must 
reach  every  part  to  which  the  insect  can  have 
access- 


number  of  these  suckers  which  it  produces. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  common  cruciferolis 
plant  ( Alliaria  officinalis ),  which  bears  the 
trivial  names  of  Jack  by  the  Hedge  or  Sauce 
Alone,  form,  when  boiled,  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  spinach.  They  are  said  to  be  excel- 
lent when  boiled  with  mutton,  or  with  any 


GoossBKHKY  Caterpillar. — Various  means  >  kind  of  salt  meat ;  in  a  fresh  state  they  have 
are  employed  to  destroy  these  destructive  crea-    rather  an  unpleasant  garlic-like  scent. 
tnres.     One  very  good  plan  is  this  :— About        Kohl  Rabl — The  bulbs,  or  bulgy  stems, 
the  end  of  March  remove  the  surface  soil  about '  of  the  kohl  rabi  form  a  useful  vegetable,  and 


the  trees  for  a  diameter  of  a  yard  or  so,  that  is, 
immediately  under  the  bushes.  This  is  to  be 
taken  out  full  two  inches,  or  say  three  inches, 
and  replaced  by  some  fresh  maiden  soil ;  and 
tiieo,  when  the  leaves  break  out,  a  light  cover- 
ing of  quicklime  and  soot  is  spread  on  the  new 


are  very  hardy.  The  bulbs,  when  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  are  in  a  proper 
state  for  use.  They  are  cut  into  quarters  and 
well  boiled,  and  have  a  flavour  "  between  the 
artichoke  and  parsnip."  The  tops  of  the  green 
variety  form  a  very  good  substitute  for  brocoli 


soil  in  case  there  should  be  any  stragglers,    in  the  spring,  when  the  latter  is  all  destroyed 
The  old  soil  so  removed  should  be  taken  away  .  by  the  winter. 
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Mexican  Pikusbs. — The  following  resulu 
have  been  observed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Chiswick,  during  the  winter 
of  1846-7 ;  in  reference  to  the  hardiness  of 
some  of  the  species  of  Pin  us  introduced  from 
Mexico,  chiefly  bj  the  agency  of  Mr.  Hart- 
weg : — Pinui  tenuifolia  under  glass,  where 
however  tlie  internal  and  external  temperature 
only  showed  one  degree  of  difierence,  has 
been  to  all  appearance  killed.  Planted  out 
on  the  lawn,  on  the  south  side  of  the  large 
conservatory,  the  following  spe^^ies  are  appa- 
rently killed  : — P,  apulcemisj  P,  JUifoUa^ 
P.  MtisselUanay  and  P.  Hartwegii,  The 
same  effect  was  produced  on  Jnniperus  flac- 
cida^  and  J,  teiragona.  This  situation  must, 
however,  have  b^an  a  very  cold  one,  as  the 
Juniperusjlaccida  has  stood  unhurt  in  another 
part  of  the  garden  ;  Pintu  Husselliana  is 
uninjured  where  it  Jins  been  growing  for  some 
years ;  P,  apulcensu  has  its  leaves  turned 
brown  at  the  points  ;  and  P,  Hartwegii 
under  similar  circumstances  proves  rather  more 
tender.  Under  all  circumstances,  Pinusjili- 
folia^  and  P.  pseudo-Strobus^  are  killed.  At 
Cork,  the  leaves  of  Ptnuspatula  were  slightly 
browned  ;  and  at  the  same  place^  CuprexsuA 
thurifera  planted  out  about  two  years,  is  to 
all  appearance  dead. 

CooKQfo  Jebusalem  Artichokes. — The 
following  mode  of  cooking  this  vegetable, 
which  has  the  general  character  of  being 
watery  and  insipid,  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended : — Boil  tiie  tubers  so  that  the  outside 
feels  rather  crisp  when  eaten  ;  then  it  is  not 
watery,  but  has  a  delicious  flavour  :  if,  how- 
ever, it  is  boiled  till  it  begins  to  break,  it  is 
watery  and  insipid.  To  cook  them  in  this  way, 
throw  a  handful  of  salt  into  the  saucepan  so 
as  to  make  a  strong  brine  :  wJten  it  boils  put 
in  the  artichokes,  washed  but  not  pared,  and 
in  eight  or  ten  minutes  they  will  be  done. 
Then  peel  and  serve  up  as  may  be  preferred. 

To     FBOP  AGATE    SCARCE    AmARTLLIDS. 

The  following  plan  may  be  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, when  any  scarce  kinds  are  required  to 
be  propagated  ;  and  also  in  the  case  of  such 
as  do  not  readily  produce  offsets  : — Cut  off 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun 
for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  dry  up  the 
juices  a  little  ;  then  select  a  pot  a  little  larger 
than  the  bulb,  flU  it  half  full  of  compost 
suitable  for  the  particular  species,  and  the 
other  half  with  damp  silver  sand,  into  which 
the  cut  bulb  is  to  be  gently  pressed :  place 
the  pot  on  a  shady  shelf  in  the  stove  or  green- 
house, and  give  the  bulb  just  water  enough 
to  prevent  its  shrinking.  A  single  bulb  will 
thus  sometimes  yield  an  increase  of  twenty. 
Other  bulbs  of  the  same  structure — that  is, 
tunicated  bulbs,  like  the  onion — ^may  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  same  way. 


GssimrATiOM  of  Seeds. — ^The  germina- 
tion or  development  of  seeds,  is  said  to  be 
accelerated  by  steeping  them  in  water,  acidu- 
lated with  oxalic  acid  in  the  proportaon  of 
sixteen  drops  to  the  pint,  or  one  drop  to  the 
ounce  by  measure  of  water.  This  statement 
is  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Qardentr^ 
Magazine,  It  is,  however,  recommended  to 
wash  off  any  adhering  acid  from  the  seeds  so 
steeped.  In  the  case  of  seeds  having  a  hard 
bony  covering,  steeping  in  hot  water  greatly 
assists  their  germination^  causing  them  to 
spring  up  very  much  earlier  than  otherwise 
they  would  do^  and  sometimes  enables  them 
to  germinate  when  otherwise  their  feeble 
powers  would  prevent  them  from  bursting 
their  prison  shelL  The  seed  of  many  leguminous 
plants  are  among  those  which  are  greatly 
benefite«l  by  this  practice.  Soft  coated  seeds 
heed  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  hard  seeds  to 
be  operated  on  should  be  laid,  each  kind  in  a 
separate  pan  or  vessel,  and  on  the  larger 
ones,  boiling  hot  water  enough  to  cover  them 
is  to  be  poured,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
cools,  and  then  the  same  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated. Smaller  seeds  must  not  have  the 
water  quite  boiling,  and  one  application  will 
suffice.  The  seeds  are  afterwards  sown  in 
the  usual  way. 

Cboppiko  Fruit  Tree  Bordebs. — There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  gardeners 
as  to  the  propriety  of  planting  crops  of  culi- 
nary v^etsbles  on  the  borders  prepared  for 
the  roots  of  sucli  of  the  choicer  fruits  as  are 
planted  against  the  garden  walb.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  contended,  and  probably  rightly  so, 
that  this  cropping  is  injurious  to  the  trees — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  reckoned  to  bring  the 
7no$t  valuable  of  garden  produce  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  diggin<;  of  the  border  for  such  crops 
either  disturbs  the  roots  of  the  trees,  or  com- 
pels tliem  to  extiind  themselves  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  surface,  which  is  an  ad- 
mitted eviL  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  mainly 
contended  that  the  crops  do  not  much  affect 
the  trees,  and  that  tlie  early  produce  which 
is  raised  in  such  situations,  is  too  valuable  to 
allow  of  a  relinquishment  of  the  plan.  Again, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  maintained  that  tho 
constant  cropping  and  manuring  of  the  bor- 
ders for  culinary  crops  has  tlie  effect,  in  a 
short  time,  of  rendering  the  former  healthy 
maiden  soil  much  grosser  and  richer,  by 
which  means  instead  of  moderate  growth  weU 
matured,  rank  growth  is  excite^  and  this 
growth  is  not  properly  matured,  and  is  con- 
sequently unfruitfuL  To  avoid  all  this,  t>e 
following  plan  has  been  suggested : — Prf.- 
mising  ^t  the  best  means  of  indudng  fruiv 
fulness,  is  to  check  over-luxuriance,  and  tha^ 


this  is  best  effected  by  using  a  healthy  com  I 
post  from  which  stimulants  are  to  a  grea  j 
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extent  absent,  it  is  recommended  that  fruit 
borders  should  be  made  in  the  first  place  the 
fall  width  of  fifteen  feet,  and  that  this  fifteen 
feet  should  for  the  sake  of  elucidation  be 
divided  into  three  imaginary  strips  of  five 
feet  wide  each,  numbwed  1,  2,  and  3,  be- 
ginning with  that  nearest  the  wall.  Then 
No.  I,  or  that  part  where  the  trees  are 
planted,  must  never  be  cropped,  but  kept 
occasionallj  forked  up  and  pulverized  ;  Nos. 
2  and  3  are  to  be  cropped  at  first ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  soil  is  becoming  altered,  and  tlie  trees  are 
too  much  stimulated,  the  soil  of  No.  2  is  to 
be  entirely  removed,  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  border,  and  replaced  by  fresh  maiden  soil ; 
No.  3  is  to  be  trenched  ;  and  the  opportunity 
embraced  of  cutting  back  any  large  coarse 
roots  that  may  have  formed.  In  a  few  years, 
when  the  symptoms  return,  remove  the  soil 
from  the  space  No.  3  entirely  as  before ; 
turn  the  soil  of  No.  2  over  into  No.  3,  and 
fill  up  Na  2  again  with  fresh  soil.  Between 
the  trees,  spaces  of  No.  1,  five  feet  or 
more  in  extent,  may  be  taken  out  in  the  same 
way,  and  filled  up  again  with  fresh  soil.  In 
this  way  the  advantages  of  root  pruning  are 
combined  with  securing  the  presence  of  healthy 
fresh  soil  for  the  roots  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
while  the  ordinary  cropping  of  the  border  is 
but  little  interfered  with. 

Fuchsia  corticbiflora. — ^Th  is  species  may 
be  grown  so  as  to  form  very  handsome  standard 
plants  ;  and  the  following  course  of  treatment 
is  recommended  for  this  end  : — Sow  the  seeds 
at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the 
seedlings  have  grown  two  inches  high,  pot 
them  singly  into  small  three-inch  pots,  and 
plunge  tliem  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Kepot 
them  several  times  during  their  growth,  so 
that  they  do  not  get  pot-bound  ;  and  finally 
put  them  into  eleven  or  twelve-inch  pots, 
using  a  rough  open  compost  of  two  parts 
fibrous  peat  soil,  two  parts  coarse  mellow 
loam,  one  part  lumps  of  charcoal,  one  part 
silver  sand  ;  when  finally  potted,  plunge  them 
in  a  forcing  pit  to  cause  them  to  grow  rapidly. 
All  the  lateral  shoots  must  be  remoTed  until 
the  desired  height  is  attained  ;  they  must  then 
be  topped  to  induce  them  to  form  a  head : 
when  the  lateral  shoots  resulting  from  the 
stopping  are  a  few  inches  long^  they  must  be 
topped,  to  produce  other  shoots,  so  as  to  form 
a  profusely  branched  standard.  After  this 
they  must  be  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse, 
or  stove  conservatory,  where  they  will  bloom 
luxuriantly  for  a  long  time,  and  assume  quite 
a  pendulous  habit.  By  this  treatment,  they 
become  fine  blooming  plants  by  August,  firom 
seeds  sown  in  February.  They  make  fine 
standards  the  second  year,  if  the  branches 


forming  the  head  are  shortened  back  to  an  eye 
or  two  after  the  first  year's  growth,  and  the 
plants  are  provided  with  fresh  compost,  and 
grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  without  bottom 
heat. 

SCABLET      PeLAJIOONIUMS     FOB      WIKTER 

FLOWERiMQ. — Somo  of  the  dwarf  free  flower- 
ing scarlet  pelargoniums,  such  as  the  Huntsman, 
General  Tom  Thumb,  8cc,  form  objects  of 
great  beauty  for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  during  winter.  (jkK)d  plants 
for  this  purpose  may  be  had  by  taking  oif 
cuttings  in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
or  selecting  at  that  time  some  of  the  best 
dwarf  plants  rooted  in  autumn,  and  kept 
through  the  winter  in  store  pots.  In  either 
case,  get  them  potted  as  soon  as  possible  in 
three-inch  pots,  in  rich  loamy  soil.  When 
they  are  well  rooted  in  these  pots,  shift  them 
into  eight-inch  pots,  in  similar  compost,  well 
drained:  then  plunge  the  pots  in  an  open 
place,  either  in  the  soil,  or  in  beds  of  coal- 
ashes,  which  are  preferable.  During  summer, 
give  the  pots  an  occasional  turn  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  getting  fixed  and  strong  outside  the 
pots,  and  top  the  shoots  to  produce  bushy 
plants ;  this  latter  must  be  done  frequently  at 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  less  fre- 
quently towards  the  end  of  summer ;  the  bloom 
buds,  however,  are  to  be  constantly  removed 
if  they  appear,  until  about  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September.  In  October, 
before  they  are  injured  hyfrotty  they  must  be 
taken  up,  the  pots  washed  and  cleaned,  and 
the  plants  then  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  :  they  will  then  be  more  or  less 
in  bloom,  and  a  supply  of  fiowers  will  come 
on  in  rotation. 

TROPiKOLUHS,  MIXED. — Some  account  has 
recently  been  g^'ven  of  an  nceidental  mixture 
of  two  kinds  of  ixopcBolu'a  in  one  pot.  This 
mixture  consisted  of  T,  brtxchyceraSf  and  T. 
tricohry  which  were  growing  and  producing 
these  blossoms  intermingled.  The  writer 
adds  : — '<  I  could  not  help  entertaining  the 
idea,  that  if  a  combination  of  colours  in  the 
flower  garden  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  there 
would  be  much  wisdom  in  obtaining  this  plea- 
sure from  plants  in  pots.  A  fine  specimen  of 
a  tropoaolum,  combining  the  rich  colour  of 
Tropaolum  tricolor^  with  the  yellow  of  T. 
brachyceraSf  and  the  soft  coelestial  blue  of  T. 
cceruJeumj  would  have  a  very  pleasing  effect" 
This  hint  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

EpiaiBA  RXPBNS. — This  beautiful  little 
plant,  the  May-flower  of  the  Nova  Scotians, 
b  generally  found  to  be  difficult  of  cultivation. 
This  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  its  habits.  The  secret  of 
cultivating  it  successfully  consists  in  keeping 
within  the  range  of  its  roots  a  constant  supply 
of  water,  for  it  is  a  swamp  phmt    Potted  in 
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rough  peaty  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cool  situa- 
tion, where  it  can  be  kept  constantly  and 
moderately  moistened,  they  will  grow  and 
flower  profusely,  with  the  shelter  of  a  frame 
in  winter.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
white,  tinted  with  rose— one  variety  bright 
pink — and  deliciously  scented  ;  in  shape  4hey 
are  like  inverted  pitchers.  ' 

Turfing  Fruit  Tree  Borders. — This 
plan  is  recommended  by  some — {/here  4he 
cropping  of  the  borders  can  be  dispensed  witli 
— as  a  substitute  for  mulching,  or  at  least  as 
securing  all  the  advantages  of  mulching,  the 
turf  in  addition  giving  the  borders  a  neat 
and  agreeable  appearance,  and  the  roots  of  the 
grass  keeping  the  soil  in  the  state  of  porous- 
n^s  and  texture  which  is  suitable  for  the 
roots  of  the  tree^.  The  arguments  by  which 
this  plan  is  chiefly  recommended,  are  these : — 
^*  look  at  our  hardy  trees  growing  in  meadows, 
and  consider  the  fruitfulnesa  of  our  orchard?, 
whci*e  the  roots  are  never  disturbed  at  all." 
]t  baa  been  suggested,  instead  of  allowing 
the  border  to  remain  entirely  open  as  a  grass 
])lat,  to  introduce  low  trees— of  the  finer  kinds 
of  pears  for  example — along  the  border,  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  wall,  in  which  situ- 
ation they  would  derive  benefit  from  the 
reflected  heat  and  shelter  of  the  wall.  The 
dwarf  standard  pendulous  trained  pear  trees 
would  be  very  suitable  for  such  situations,  and 
would  also  have  a  very  ornamental  effect,  if 
kept  neatly  trained.  This  plan  is,  of  course, 
only  practicable  where  the  borders  are  not 
required  to  be  cropped  ;  and  in  that  case,  we 
consider  it  to  be  tlie  best  means  of  disposing 
of  the  surface  of  the  borders,  not  only  as 
regards  appearance,  but  also  the  well-being  of 
the  trees.  Besides,  an  advantageous  situation 
is  gained  for  the  other  trees. 

Lycopodiums. — The  cultivation  of  lycopo- 
diums  is  by  no  means  difficult.  The  hardy 
kinds  succeed  perfectly  when  planted  out  in 
moist  peaty  soil.  A  piece  of  flat  rock  work, 
constructed  in  a  damp  situation,  and  so  that 
tlie  spaces  for  the  plants  may  be  made  to  re- 
semble a  morass,  would  no  doubt  be  found  to 
be  more  than  any  other  situation  adapted  to 
these.  The  tender  kinds  grown  in  pots,  suc- 
ceed well  in  turfy  pent  soil,  and  are  best  set 
into  pans  or  feeders  of  water.  They  however 
grow  freely  when  suspended  in  baskets,  and 
also  suspended,  with  their  roots  merely  en- 
veloped witli  damp  moss.  In  short,  wher- 
ever moisture  is  abundant,  and  there  exists  a 
sufficiently  elevated  temperature  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  several  species,  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  their  success.  Some  of  the 
slender  trailing  kinds  may  be  very  aptly  ap- 
plied to  cover  the  baskets,  pots,  and  other  con- 
trivances  in  which  Orchidaceous  plants  are  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  more  haidy  of  these  trailing 


species  form  interesting  objects,  as  edgings  to 
vase^,  in  which  ornamental  plants  are  set.  Z^o- 
podium  denticuJatumj  a  species  of  this  habit 
is  well  suited  for  a  greenhouse  temperature  ; 
L,  ctBttium  is  perhaps  the  most  handsome  of 
any,  from  its  blue-green  hue  ;  JL  stoloniferam 
is  stronger  growing ;  and  some  of  the  smaller 
kinds,  as  L.  apoduniy  L.  cordifoliufn,  L,  bra- 
siUenns^  &c.  are  well  suited  for  planting 
among  orchids. — M. 

Red  Spider. — The  red  spider  is  often  found 
very  troublesome  in  frames.  To  destroy  them, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  frames — round 
the  front  especially — ^with  some  day  mixed  up 
with  soapsuds  to  a  paint,  adding  a  handful  of 
sulphur  to  a  gallon  of  the  mixture.  A  com- 
mon painter's  brush  will  apply  it  If  the 
frame  smells  very  strongly  during  hot  sun- 
shine, air  should  be  speedily  given  ;  for  in 
extremes,  it  may  possibly  cause  damage  to 
the  plants. 

Dwarf  Dahlias. — What  a  pity  it  is  that 
those  who  make  it  their  business  to  raise  new 
varieties  of  these  favourite  autumnal  flowers^ 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  most  desirable 
properties  of  that  kind  known  in  gardens  as- 
DalUia  ghhrata — the  D,  MtrHi  of  Leh- 
mann.  Cross  impregnation  with  this  dwarf 
species  could  hardly  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  class 
of  varieties  both  dwarfer  and  smaller  in  their 
structure  than  those  we  now  possess,  and 
such  varieties  would  be  ^ecially  desirable  in 
flower  gardens,  even  if  they  were  no  boon  to 
the  florist.  Probably  the  cross  would  tend  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  blossoms  a  little,  and 
if  so,  florists  would  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  encourage  such  a  race.  Under  these 
circumstances,  gardeners  should  attend  to  it 
for  themselves.  jD.  glabrata  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  and  is  altogether  of  lighter 
and  more  elegant  habit  than  the  varieties 
of  D.  vanabilis,  A  race  of  varieties  em- 
bracing these  characters  would  be  very 
desirable. — M, 

The  Daisy. — How  few  persons  even  know 
the  variety  which  distinguishes  this  humble 
class  of  flowers.  Their  cheapness  is  some- 
what against  them,  it  is  true  :  but  if  any  gar- 
dener would  take  the  trouble  to  get  all  the 
leading  varieties,  and  plant  them  about  in 
patches  in  the  common  borders,  they  would  be 
found  objects  of  much  greater  interest  than 
many  give  them  credit  for.  The  flowers 
come  out  among  the  earliest  of  the  spring, 
and  the  colours,  which  vary  from  pure  white 
to  very  deep  crimson,  render  a  border,  planted 
with  daisies,  in  good  proportion  to  the  crocus:, 
snowdrop,  daffodil,  primrose,  and  similar  early 
flowers,  much  more  effective  than  any  body 
who  has  not  seen  it  can  imagine.  The  quilled 
white,  quilled  crimson,  and  double  pink,  are 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties. 
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STEPHANOTIS    FLOEIBUNDA. 

(Adolphe  Brongniart) 

UANT-FLOITEKED  STRTHANOTIS. 

Beadtifci,  in  the  extreme,  and  posaesaing 
sraoat  delicious  frBgrance,  this  fine  climbing 
plant  is  admired  by  all  who  know  it.  Ita 
beauty  is  derived  from  tbe  contrast  presented 
between  the  pearly  whiteneaa  of  its  large, 
profuae,  and  handsomely  formed  blossoms,  sud 
the  deep  green  hue  of  its  ample  and  enduring 
Ie«ves  i  and  Uiis  beauly,  aupported  aa  it  is  by 
a  moat  exquisite  fragrance,  giyes  it  an  india- 
potable  claim  to  the  iiigh  estimation  in  which 
it  U  held.  One  drawback  alone  is  attached 
to  its  high  recommendations — it  is  a  tropical 
plant,  and  must  be  cultivated  in  a  hothouae. 
But  there  are  hnndreda  of  hothouses  in  this 


"  land  of  flowers,"  and  in  every  one  of  these 
the  Stephanotia  should  find  a  place  ;  and  not 
only  may  it  claim  admission  there,— it  should 
slao  claim  a  participation  of  those  privil^es 
■hich  are  inseparable  from  perfection  in  tbe 
art  of  cultivation,  and  which  in  this  country 
»re  certainly  not  "  hid  under  a  bushel,"  but 
we  made  manifest  to  all  who  will  "  read,  mark, 
»nd  learn"  them.  In  no  country  has  the  art 
of  cultivation  been  so  far  perfected  as  in  this  ; 
m  no  other  country  do  there  exist  such  fad- 
liliea  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  princi- 
plefl  and  their  application. 

To  conae  more  cloeely  to  our  subject.  The 
general  appearance  of  Stejilianotuflwibunda 
win  be  perceived  from  the  accompanying 
wetcb.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  and  per- 
manent climbing  plant,  with  evergreen  foliage  ; 
xlapted  in  its  habit,  when  grown  in  a  pot,  to 
tover — say  a  flat  irelljg  of  two  yards  diameter,  | 


me  Bize  ot  tne  plant  wouia  go  on  increasing, 
aa  long  as  health  and  vigour  were  maintained. 
The  leaves,  it  will  be  seen,  are  bluntly  ellip- 
tical, opposite  each  other  on  the  branches  ;  they 
are  rather  large,  thick  or  leathery,  smooth, 
and  shining,  especially  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  flowers  grow  in  bunches,  or  umbels — that 
ia,  in  bunches  of  six  or  eight,  all  issuing  from 
the  same  point  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  peduncle 
or  general  atalk,  which  ia  attached  to  the 
branch  at  the  sides,  between  the  bases  of  the 
leaf-stalks  ;  they  are  what  are  called  hypo- 
crateriform,  or  salveT'Shaped,  that  is,  witli  a 
longish  almost  cylindrical  tube,  spread  out  at 
the  extremity  into  five  flat  segments,  which 
in  this  case  are  oval  and  somewhat  oblique  ; 
the  tube  is  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  and  the 
expanded  segments  form  a  spreading  "  limb" 
as  it  is  termed,  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
they  are  pure  white. 

It  ia  a  native  of  Madagascar,  where  some 
otiier  species  are  also  met  with.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
from  Madagascar  seeds,  and  thence  brought 
to  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris,  where  it  first 
flowered  in  1834.  Probably  it  thence  found 
its  way  to  the  garden  establishments  of  this 
country  about  1835. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  culti- 
vation it  requires,  for  although  to  secure 
healthy  specimens  ^oix:!  management  is  essen- 
tial, tbe  particulars  of  treatment  accord  gene- 
rally with  those  required  by  other  plants. 
Being  a  permanent  plant,  and  also  one  which 
attains  a  considerable  size,  it  requires  when 
kept  in  a  pot,  to  be  well  potted,  and  will  re- 
quire  to  be  transferred,  as  its  size  increases,  to 
larger  pot,  ultimately  requiring  a  pot  of 
considerable  size.     The  permanent  nature  of 
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the  plant,  and,  in  its  maturer  stages,  the  mass  | 
of  soil  in  which  it  requires  to  be  placed,  re- 
quires the  utmost  care  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  materials  forming  the  compost,  and  the 
application  of  the  usual  forms  of  drainage. 
Besides  a  large  potsherd  formed  of  a  piece  of 
broken  flower  pot,  which  will  be  a  little 
rounded,  and  should  be  laid  the  convex  side 
downwards,  a  good  layer  of  roundish  pieces  of 
potsherd,  or  of  broken  charcoal,  should  be  laid 
in  the  bottom  ;  this  layer  may  occupy  about 
one  part  in  six  of  the  depth  of  the  pot,  and  on 
it  should  be  placed  another  layer  of  about  the 
same  thickness  of  rough  turfy  soil,^  broken 
into  lumps  of  greater  or  less  size  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pot.  Then  the  compost  em- 
ployed should  consist  of  rough  turfy  soil — 
about  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  turfy 
heath  soil  being  used,  and  lightened  by  the 
addition  of  silver  sand  ;  the  soil  should  not  be 
sifted  but  broken,  so  that  the  largest  lumps 
may  bear  some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
pot  employed  ;  thus  for  a  pot  six  inches  deep, 
these  lumps  may  be  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
for  one  two  feet  deep  they  may  be  as  much  as 
three  inches,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  soil  being 
broken  up  finer,  and  used  along  with  these 
lumps.  In  potting,  the  old  ball  of  earth  and 
roots  must  be  set  so  that  the  fresh  soil,  when 
the  new  pot  is  properly  filled  up— to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  top  if  large — may  just 
cover  the  old.  If  the  plants  are  not  kept  in 
pots,  but  planted  out  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing pillars  or  trellis  work  in  the  hothouse,  a 
compartment  of  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  same  in  depth  should  be  provided  for 
the  roots,  and  this  is  best  formed  of  brickwork, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  roots  of 
other  more  rapid  growing  plants,  to  the  soil 
provided  for  the  Stephanotis  ;  if  it  is  conve- 
nient, the  size  of  these  compartments  may  be 
increased  as  the  plants  gain  size.  The  com- 
post and  its  arrangement  should  be  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pots;  only  here,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  remedy,  the 
necessity  of  making  due  provision  for  the 
drainage  of  superfluous  water  is,  if  possible, 
more  peremptory. 

The  growing  temperature  and  atmosphere 
of  a  plant  stove  suits  this  plant  during  hs 
period  of  active  growth  ;  and  when  at  rest  in 
winter,  the  coolness  which  should  ever  mark 
the  artificial  temperature  of  a  plant  house  at 
that  period,  will  be  properly  conducive  to  its 
repose  ;  then  again,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
when  the  plant  has  arrived  at  a  flowering  state, 
a  warm  greenhouse  will  be  suitable  for  the 
preservation  of  its  blossoms.  In  short,  as 
regards  atmosphere  and  temperature,  it  may 
be  treated  exactly  as  other  stove  plants  of 
a  woody  character. 

The  training  of  the  branches  requires  some 


attention.  The  branches  are  permanent,  and 
require  to  be  managed  with  this  fact  in  view. 
Pot  plants  are  better  trained  round  cylin- 
drical-shaped trellises,  in  preference  to  flat 
ones,  which  some  prefer,  but  which  are  found 
not  to  range  well  with  other  plants.  Cylin- 
drical trellises  are  covered  by  training  the 
branches  spirally  round  them,  care  being  taken 
to  lead  a  supply  of  young  shoots  to  cover  every 
part  in  due  proportion.  Where  they  grow  too 
thick,  the  weakest  must  be  removed,  and  if 
more  shoots  are  wanted  than  are  produce d» 
the  young  ones  are  to  be  '*  topped"  as  they 
progress,  to  cause  them  to  produce  others.  It 
is  generally  necessary  to  attend  most  parti- 
cularly to  training  a  supply  of  the  branches 
downwards,  the  lower  parts  being  generally 
the  worst  furnished,  unless  this  is  constantly 
attended  ta 

Propagation  is  eflected  by  cuttings  planted 
in  sand,  placed  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  covered 
with  a  bell  glass.  The  young  plants  when 
rooted  require  to  be  very  carefully  transferred 
to  small  separate  pots,  and  are  the  better  for 
being  grown  on  for  a  period  with  the  assist- 
ance of  bottom  heat  They  ought  also  to  be 
grown  in  rather  lighter  compost  than  the 
older  plants. 

BOTANICAL  TERMS, 

CHIEFLY   APPLIED  TO   THE   FLOWER. 

Acicula ;  a  term  applied  to  the  peduncle  or 
rachis,  when  it  is  very  slender,  resembling  a 
bristle,  as  in  some  of  the  single  flowered 
spikelets  of  grasses. 

Adelphia ;  a  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
filaments  when  connected  at  the  base  into  a 
bundle,  called  a  brotherhood:  some  of  the 
Linnsan  classes  are  founded  on  this  peculiarity; 
thus — Dladelphia  means  two  such  groups,  or 
brotherhoods  ;  Monadelphia,  one  group,  &c 

Adglutinated ;  applied  to  filaments  and 
anthers  when  glued  or  united  to  other  parts  of 
the  flower. 

Adnate  (cuinattu);  when  the  anther  is  at« 
tached  to  the  filaments  by  its  back. 

.^Estivation;  the  manner  in  which  the  dif-" 
ferent  parts  of  the  flower  are  folded  before 
opening ;  analogous  to  vernation  in  leaves. 

AliB;  the  wings,  or  lateral  segments  of  a 
papilionaceous  (butterfly-shaped)  flower. 

Alabetstrus;  a  term  applied  to  the  flower 
when  in  the  state  of  a  bud. 

Amentum;  a  catkin,  that  is,  when  the 
flowers  are  arranged  in  spikes,  but  are-  desti* 
tute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  whose  place  is  taken 
by  bracts,  and  when  the  whole  inflorescence 
fidls  ofi*  in  a  single  piece,  either  after  flower- 
ing or  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Amphanthium;  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  the  receptacle^  when  it  is  not  fleshjr   nor 
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enclosed  in  an  involacre  ;  now  called  hypan- 
thodium, 

Andrmceum;  the  male  apparatas  of  the 
flower. 

Androgynous;  producing  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  spike,  or  head. 

Androphorum  ;  applied  to  the  tube  formed 
bj  the  filaments  of  the  stamens,  in  a  mona- 
delphous  arrangement. 

Annulus ;  the  part  of  the  veil  or  vdum  in 
fungi  which  remains  attached  to  the  stipes. 

Anther  ;  a  case,  or  small  bag,  attached  to 
the  filament,  and  furnished  with  cells  contain- 
ing a  fine  powder,  which  is  the  pollen  or  fruc- 
tifying dust  of  the  flower. 

Antheriferous ;  anther-bearing. 

Anthesis*  the  period  when  a  fiower  opens 
ifl  so  termed. 

Anthodium ;  the  flower  head  of  composite 
plants  ;  in  this  casie  the  head  is  flat,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre. 

Antkophorum ;  when  the  receptacle  is 
elongated,  and  bears  the  petals  and  stamens  on 
its  summit,  it  is  so  called,  as  in  caryophjlla- 
ceous  plants. 

Apetalous;  applied  to  flowers  that  have  no 
coroUa,  the  flowers  of  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
birch,  &c.,  are  of  this  class. 

Apotkecium;  the  reproductive  mass  of  a 
lichen. 

Arista;  an  awn ;  it  occurs  mostly  in 
grasses,  and  consists  of  the  midrib  of  the  little 
bracts,  of  which  these  flowers  are  formed, 
elongated  into  a  bristle. 

Aristate;  awned,  furnished  with  awns. 

Aulaum  ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  sig- 
nify the  corolla, 

Anm  {arista);  the  midrib  of  a  bract, 
elongated  into  a  bristle  ;  it  occurs  in  grasses. 

Axillary;  arising  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  point  where  the  base  of  the 
upper  side  of  a  leaf  joins  the  stem. 

Bale;  a  term  applied  to  the  inner  glumes 
of  grasses. 

JBasigynium;  synonyme  of  gynophore, 

JBeard;  the  awn  or  arista  of  grasses. 

Bi ;  an  afiHz,  derived  from  hUy  twice,  and 
signifying  two;  thus,  bilabiate  means  two- 
lipped. 

Biceps ;  two-headed,  when  flowers  are  col- 
lected into  two  roundish  groups. 

Bicomis ;  two-homed,  when  any  part  of 
a  flower  is  furnished  with  two  horn-like  pro- 
cesses or  appendages. 

Bifarious;  two-rowed,  when  flowers  are 
arranged  in  two  opposite  rows ;  same  as  dis- 
tichous: this  is  seen  in  an  ear  of  common 
barley. 

Biglumis;  having  two  husks,  or  chafiy 
scales ;  this  occurs  chiefly  in  grasses. 

Bouton ;  a  French  synonyme  of  aJabastrus. 

Bracts;   small  leaves  formed  between  the 


true  leaves  and  the  calyx ;  or  the  leaves  from 
whose  axils  flowers  proceed,  as  in  the  common 
field  veronica,  as  so  called :  bracts  are  usually 
situated  on  the  peduncle  or  flower-stalk,  but 
sometimes  on  the  calyx,  as  in  Mussanda^  and 
at  other  times  on  the  fruit,  as  in  the  medlar. 

Bractlets;  a  term  applied  to  Yerj  small 
bracts. 

Caducous  {caducus)  ;  falling  off*  very  early, 
as  in  the  calyx  of  the  poppy. 

Cwtonium ;  a  term  applied  by  some  to  the 
glumes  of  grasses. 

Calathium ;  same  as  anthodium, 

Calathidium;  same  as  anthodium, 

Calcar;  a  spur,  when  a  petal  is  lengthened 
at  the  base  into  a  hollow  tube,  as  seen  in  the 
common  orchis. 

Calycine ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  calyx. 

Calyculate;  having  bracteas  resembling  an 
external  calyx,  as  found  at  the  base  of  the 
involucre  of  some  composite  plants. 

Calyculus ;  an  exterior  rank  of  bracts,  often 
found  at  the  base  of  the  involucre  of  com- 
posite plants. 

Calyx ;  the  outer  envelope  of  the  flower, 
usually  green,  sometimes  coloured. 

Calyptra  ;  a  veil ;  a  fine  membranous  in- 
tegument, in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone  or 
extinguisher,  which  masks  the  urn-shaped 
seed-vessel  of  mosses. 

Calyptrate ;  like  operculate,  but  bursting 
on  one  side. 

Campanulate  (campanulatus) ;  bell-shaped, 
that  is,  with  an  inflated  tube,  gradually  widen- 
ing to  the  limb,  but  not  conical  at  the  base. 

Capillamentum;  a  name  applied  to  the  fila- 
ment, 

Capitulum;  an  arrangement  of  stalkless 
flowers  on  a  depressed  axis,  that  ii>,  a  head  of 
flowers  seated  on  the  receptacle  :  if  this  is  flat 
and  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  it  becomes  an 
anthodium^  or  the  flower  head  of  composite 
plants. 

Carina;  the  same  as  keel,  applied  to  the 
lower  segment  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Cassideous;  where  one  petal  is  large  and 
helmet-shaped,  or  hooded,  as  in  the  flowers  of 
the  Aconitum, 

Catkin ;  an  arrangement  of  flowers  like  a 
spike,  but  where  scaly  bracts  take  the  place  of 
calyx  and  corolla ;  they  are  seen  in  the  birch, 
and  a  very  beautiful  hardy  evergreen  shrub 
called  OafTya  elliptica  also  aflbrds  a  good 
illustration. 

Catulus;  a  term  formerly  implied  to  the 
catkin, 

Caudirula;  an  elastic  cellular  appendage 
to  the  flowers  of  some  orchids,  to  which  the 
granules  of  pollen  are  attached. 

Cephalanthium ;  synonyme  of  anthodium, 

Chaton;  a  French  term  for  catkin. 

Claw;  the  narrow  base  of  a  petal ;  it  is 
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yery  obvious  on  removing  a  petal  of  any  kind 
of  Dianthus. 

CUnantkium;  a  kind  of  receptade,  not 
fleslij,  but  surrounded  by  -on  involucre^  as  in 
composite  plants. 

Clinandriwm;  the  part  of  the  column  of 
orchidaceous  plants  in  which  the  anther  lies. 

Columna;  a  term  used  to  express  the  com- 
bination of  the  filaments  into  a  solid  body, 
which  takes  place  in  some  plants,  as  in  Stape^ 
Uoy  RcffletiOy  &C. 

Coma;  bracts  without  flowers  terminating 
the  inflorescence,  as  in  the  dary  {Salvia  Hor- 
minum), 

ConiothecfB ;  a  term  applied  to  the  lobes  or 
cells  of  the  anther. 

C(mnective;  a  membrane  uniting  the  pa- 
rallel lobes  of  the  anther. 

Corolla;  the  inner  envelope  —  mostly 
coloured— of  the  flower,  covering  the  stamen; 
the  part  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
flower. 

Corolhda;  a  term  applied  to  the  corolla 
when  it  is  very  smaU,  or  forms  part  of  an 
anthodium. 

Corona ;  an  appendage  from  the  base  of  the 
limb,  in  some  flowers,  forming  a  hollow  cup, 
as  in  the  Narcistus. 

Cortina;  a  portion  of  the  veil  or  velum  of 
fungi  adhering  to  the  margin  of  the  piieus  or 
cap,  the  anntUus  being  the  part  which  remains 
like  a  loose  collar  around  the  stipes. 

Corymb ;  an  arrangement  of  flowers  where 
the  lowest  are  on  pedicels  long  enough  to 
elevate  them  to  the  same  level  as  the  upper 
flowers,  the  pedicels  of  which  are  short :  the 
common  yarrow  flowers  in  a  cor3rmb. 

Cruciate ;  formed  of  two  opposite  pairs  of 
petals,  arranged  like  a  cross,  as  in  the  flower 
of  the  cabbage,  or  in  a  single  wallflower. 

Cupula;  bracts,  cohering  by  their  bases 
into  a  kind  of  cup  ;  the  cup  of  the  acorn  is  a 
cupula. 

Cyatkiform  (cyatkiformis) ;  cup-shaped, 
the  same  as  pitcher- shaped,  except  in  not 
being  contracted  at  the  margin. 

Cyme;  a  deliquescent  panicle,  short  and 
corymbose  in  its  arrangement,  and  indicating 
centrifugal  expansion  ;  the  flowers  of  the 
elder  tree  are  arranged  in  a  cyme. 

Decandrous ;  having  ten  stamens ;  this  pe- 
culiarity distinguishes  the  tenth  Linnsoan  class 
Decandrio. 

Declinate;  bending  to  one  side,  as  in  the  fila- 
ments of  Amaryllis, 

Dehiscent;  opening  by  pores:  applied  to 
anthers. 

Diandrous ;  having  two  stamens :  this 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  second  Linnaean 
class  Diandria. 

Diadelphous;  when  the  stamens  are  col- 
lected into  two  bundles  :  this  peculiarity  dis- 


tinguishes   the    seventeenth  Linnean    class 
Diadelphia. 

Didynamous;  when  two  of  four  stamens 
are  shorter  than  the  other  two  :  this  pecu* 
liarity  distinguishes  the  fourteenth  Linnsan 
class  Didynamia. 

Digitaliform  ;  foxglove  shaped  ;  like  cam« 
panulate,  but  longer  and  irregular,  that  is,  ex- 
panded more  in  one  part  than  in  others. 

Digynous  ;  having  two  styles,  or  stigmas. 

Dioecious;  when  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  diflerent  plants,  as  in  the 
common  bryony ;  this  peculiarity  distin- 
guishes the  twenty-second  Linnaean  class 
Dicecia. 

Disk ;  a  term  applied  to  certain  bodies  or 
projections  situated  between  the  base  of  the 
stamens  and  the  base  of  the  ovary;  they 
usually  take  the  form  of  a  fleshy  ring,  either 
entire  or  lobed,  but  sometimes  they  resemble 
a  cup,  or  a  fleshy  cone. 

Dodecandrous ;  having  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  stamens;  this  peculiarity  distin- 
guishes the  eleventh  Linnaean  class  Dode* 
candria. 

ElytricuU ;  a  name  applied  to  the  florets 
of  composite  flowers. 

Endothecium  ;  the  membrane  forming  the 
lining  of  the  anther. 

Enneandrous ;  having  nine  stamens  ;  this 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  ninth  Linnaean 
class  Enneandria. 

Epigynous  (epigynus) ;  applied  to  the 
stamens  when  apparently  inserted  into  or 
upon  the  summit  of  the  ovarium  ;  not  an 
accurate  term,  as  the  stamens  are  always  pro- 
duced from  the  space  between  the  base  of  the 
petals  and  the  ovary,  though  they  sometimes 
cohere  with,  and  appear  to  proceed  from,  the 
adjoining  parts. 

Exothecium;  the  membrane  forming  the 
coating  of  the  anther. 

Exserted  ;  applied  when  the  filaments  bear- 
ing the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  corolla. 

Extroi*se  (extrorsus)  ;  turned  outwards,  or 
away  from  the  axis  to  which  it  appertiuns  ; 
in  anthers  when  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  to- 
wards the  petals. 

Fascicle  (fasciculus) ;  a  corymb,  the  ex- 
pansion of  which  commences  at  the  centre,  as 
in  some  kinds  of  Dianthus. 

Faux,  fauces  ;  the  gaping  part  or  throat  of 
monopetalous  flowers. 

Filament ;  the  stalk  that  supports  the  anther. 

Florets ;  the  small  flowers  of  an  anthodium  ; 
the  individual  parts — ^really  flowers — which 
compose  the  so-called  flower  of  composite  planta 

Fornix;  small  scale-like  lamellas,  over- 
arching the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  some  flowers 
as  in  Cynoglossum, 

Fovilla;  the  matter  contained  in  the 
granules  of  which  pollen  consists. 
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Galea ;  a  helmet ;  the  upper  arched  lip 
of  some  labiate  flowers. 

Oamopetalous ;  the  same  aa  monapetalatts. 

Oamosepalous ;  when  the  sepals  are  joined 
at  the  edge. 

CHUs;  thelamellffi  or  thin  parallel  plates, 
which  form  the  hymenium  of  mushrooms  and 
similar  fungi. 

Ohymendiu  or  glomm ;  a  head  or  capi- 
tuhim, 

Olumes  (gluma);  the  outer  coTcring  or 
scales  enclosing  the  spikelets  of  grasses. 

OlumeUoy  glumeUula;  terms  applied  to 
the  hypogynaus  scales  of  grasses. 

OranulBS;  the  little  grains  of  which  the 
pollen  consists ;  also  the  longer  sporules  of  algae. 

Crrappe;  a  term  applied  to  the  raceme. 

Chrossification ;  the  swelling  of  the  ovary 
after  fertilisation. 

Cryvmostemium;  a  term  used  to  express 
the  combination  of  the  filaments  into  a  solid 
body,  as  it  takes  place  in  the  flowers  of  orchids. 

&yfUBceum ;  a  term  applied  to  the  pistil 

Oynandrous;  having  the  stamens  and  styles 
combined,  as  in  orchids ;  this  peculiarity 
distinguishes  the  twentieth  Linnaean  class 
Gynandria. 

Gynous;  flowers  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c 
-gynous,  when  they  contain  so  many  styles. 

Helmet ;  the  upper  arched  part  of  a  labiate 
flower  ;  this  is  seen  in  the  flowers  of  Lamium. 

Heptandrous;  having  seven  stamens ;  this 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  seventh  Linnsean 
class  Heptandria. 

Hermaphrodite ;  when  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  in  the  same  flower  it  is  said  to  be 
hermaphrodite ;  it  is  so  in  the  majority  of 
plants. 

Hexandrous ;  having  six  stamens  ;  this 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  sixth  Linnsean 
class  Hexandria. 

Hymenium ;  the  part  in  which  the  sporules 
of  fungi  are  situated. 

Hypocrgieriform  {hypocraferiformis);  sal- 
ver-shaped, a  monopetalous  corolla,  with  a 
long  narrow  tube,  and  flat  spreading  margin 
or  Umb,  as  in  the  Phlox. 

Hypogynous  (hypogynus);  applied  to  the 
stamens  when  apparently  inserted  under  the 
pistils  or  ovary  :  not  a  very  accurate  term. 

Hypanthodium ;  a  fleshy  receptacle  not 
enclosed  in  an  involucrum  ;  the  fig  is  of  this 
structure. 

Icosandrous;  having  from  twelve  to  twenty 
stamens ;  this  peculiarity  distinguishes  the 
twelfth  Linnsean  class  Icosandria. 

Included;  applied  to  stamens  when  their 
filaments  are  shorter  than  the  corolla. 

Indehiscent ;  not  opening  by  pores ;  applied 
to  anthers. 

Inftorescence ;  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  dowers  on  the  branch  and  stem. 


InfundibuUform  {infundibuliformis);  fun- 
nel-shaped ;  a  monopetalous  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  with  a  swollen  obconical  tube  and 
spreading  limb,  as  the  flower  of  Nicotiana. 

Inlus ;  a  term  applied  to  the  catkin. 

Innate ;  when  the  anther  is  attached  to  the 
fllament  by  its  base ;  adhering  to  the  apex  of 
a  thing. 

Introrse  (introrsus)  ;  turned  inwards^  or 
towards  the  axis  to  which  it  appertains ;  in 
anthers,  when  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  towards 
the  pistil. 

Involucre ;  an  organ  consisting  of  a  series 
of  whorled  bracts  surrounding  several  flowers, 
as  in  composite  and  umbelliferous  plants. 

Involucellum ;  a  partial  involucre  surround- 
ing the  smaller  umbels  of  a  general  or  com- 
pound umbel. 

Keel;  the  carina  or  lower  s^ment  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower. 

LaheUum ;  the  lower  petal  or  lip  in  orchida- 
ceous or  other  flowers  i  the  front  segment ; 
the  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  flowers  of 
orchidaceous  plants. 

Labiate  (lahiatus);  lipped,  when  the  seg* 
ments  of  a  monopetalous  corolla  form  two  un- 
equal divisions,  as  in  the  flower  of  the  Salvia. 

Labiose;  when  a  polypetalous  flower  re- 
sembles what  is  called  labiate  among  mono- 
petalous ones. 

Lacinula ;  the  inflexed  acuminated  point  of 
the  petal  in  the  flowers  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Lamella ;  foliaceous  appendages  to  the  base 
of  the  limb  of  some  flowers,  divided  Jnto 
several  erect  scales  ;  the  gills  of  mushrooms. 

Lepicena  ;  a  term  applied  by  some  to  the 
glumes  of  grasses. 

Lepisma ;  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
disk^  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  cup, 
as  in  psdonies. 

LiUaceous;  applied  to  a  polypetaloua 
corolla  with  claws  gradually  widening  to  a 
limb,  as  in  the  lily. 

Limb  (limbus)  ;  the  dilated  part  of  a  petal 
or  flower,  as  distinguished  from  the  claw  of 
the  former  in  polypetalous,  and  the  tube  of  the 
latter,  in  monopetalous  corollas. 

Loculi  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  lobes  or  cells 
of  the  anther. 

Locusta;  the  spikelets  or  small  bunches  of 
the  flowers  of  grasses. 

LodicuUi ;  a  term  applied  to  the  hypogynous 
scales  of  grasses. 

Membranula;  sometimes  applied  to  the 
indusium  of  ferns. 

MoTtandrous ;  having  one  stamen ;  this 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  first  Linnsean 
class  Monandria. 

Monadelphous ;  when  the  stamens  are 
united  into  one  bundle  only,  as  in  the  mallow  ; 
this  peculiarity  distinguishes  the  sixteenth 
Linnsean  class  Monadelphia. 
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MoncBCiOut;  wben  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  separate,  but  on  the  same  plant,  as 
in  the  hazel,  and  tbe  cucumber  ;  this  pecu- 
liarity distinguishes  the  twentj-first  Linnsean 
class  Monoecia. 

Monogynous ;  having  one  style  or  stigma. 

Afonopetalous  ;  when  the  petals  cohere  by 
their  margins  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  as  in 
gentians,  phloxes,  primroses,  he. 

Nectarotheca  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  hollow 
spur  at  the  base  of  the  petals  of  some  flowers. 

NectarostigTna ;  a  term  applied  to  such 
shining  secreting  spaces  as  are  found  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  of  Ranunculus, 

Nucamentum ;  an  old  term  for  the  catkin, 

Octandrous;  having  eight  stamens  :  this 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  eighth  Linnsean 
class  Octandria. 

Operculate;  applied  to  the  calyx  when  it 
coheres  in  the  form  of  a  cap  or  lid,  and  is 
pushed  off  by  the  growth  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  flower,  without  any  lateral  rupture,  as 
in  Encalypta. 

OfhictUus;  a  thick  solid  appendage  to  some 
flowers,  covering  the^ovariuro,  as  in  Stapelia. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  round  flat  cavity  (hy- 
meniuro)  which  contains  the  spores  or  seeds  of 
some  fungi,  as  in  Nidularia. 

Ovary  (xwarium)  ;  a  hollow  case  at  the 
base  of  the  pistil,  enclosing  the  ovules ;  this 
part  ultimately  becomes  the  fruit ;  it  is  called 
infeHor  when  situated  below  the  calyx,  as  in 
the  apples  ;  and  superior  when  situated  above 
or  within  the  calyx,  as  in  primrose. 

I^ailleiti;  a  term  applied  to  the  membra- 
nous bracts  (paleai)  stationed  between  the 
florets  in  composite  flowers. 
*  Palate ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  throat  of 
personate  flowers  ;  it  is  elevated  in  two  ridges, 
and  divided  by  a  depression  resembling  the  sinus 
of  the  lip ;  this  may  be  seen  in  Antirrhinum, 
'*  PaletB ;  the  membranous  bracts  found  be- 
tween the  florets  in  composite  flowers  ;  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  bracts  or  parts  which 
take  the  place  of  a  corolla  in  grasses. 

Pakoke;  a  term  applied  to  the  hypogynous 
scales  of  grasses. 

Panicle;  this  is  applied  where  the  axis 
bears  branches  of  flowers  (the  raceme  being 
separate  flowers  produced  from  the  axis) :  this 
form  is  a  simple  panicle ;  a  deliquescent 
panicle  is  when  the  axis  is  broken  up  into 
different  branches. 

Pappus  ;  the  calyx  of  composite  plants  ;  it 
is  usually  hairy,  sometimes  feathery,  or  bristly, 
or  chaflfy. 

Papilionaceous;  butterfly-shaped,  a  fanci- 
ful term  applied  to  flowers  shaped  like  those 
of  the  sweet  pea  or  lupin. 
'  Pedicels;  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  a 
branched  flower  stem,  which  bear  the  indi- 
vidual flowers. 


Pedundus;  a  term  applied  to  the  JilamenL 

Peduncle;  the  stalk  which  supports  a 
solitary  flower ;  it  never  bears  leaves,  but 
sometimes  bracts. 

Pentandrous ;  having  five  stamens  ;  this 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  flfth  Linmean 
class  Pentandria. 

Pentc^nous;  having  five  styles. 

Perianth  ;  the  calyx  and  corolla  combined  ; 
applied  in  cases  where  these  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, as,  for  instance,  in  the  tulip,  lily,  &c. 

Perigonium;  a  term  applied  to  the  palem 
in  grasses  and  allied  plants. 

Perigynium;  two  confluent  bracts  enclos- 
ing the  pistil,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Carex. 

Perigynous ;  applied  to  stamens  when 
apparently  inserted  into  the  calyx  or  some 
part  surrounding  the  ovary,  but  where  they 
really  cohere  with  these  parts  for  a  certain 
length  :  not  an  accurate  term. 

Perisporum ;  a  term  applied  to  certain 
filiform  appendages  of  the  flowers  of  cypera- 
ceous  plants,  analogous  to  the  hypogynous 
scales  in  grasses. 

Peristachyum  ;  a  term  applied  by  some  to 
the  glumes  of  grasses. 

Personaie;  labiate,  with  the  palate  of  the 
lower  lip  pressed  against  the  upper  lip. 

Petal;  one  of  the  parts  or  divisions  of  a 
corolla ;  a  geranium  has  five  petals,  a  single 
wall-flower  four,  and  so  on.  Double  flowers 
are  formed  from  a  multiplication  of  petals 
beyond  the  ordinary  number. 

Phyllum;  a  term  proposed  instead  o^  sepal 
for  the  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

Pistil ;  the  female  organ  of  the  flower,  the 
central  part  of  an  hermaphrodite  flower  :  it 
usually  consists  of  three  parts  ;  the  ovary  or 
young  seed  vessel,  the  style,  and  the  stigma, 
or  active  part 

Ploranthium ;  a  term  applied  to  the  recep' 
tacle  of  composite  plants. 

Poculiform  (pocuUformis) ;  nearly  the 
same  as  campanulate  ;  cup-shaped,  with  a 
hemispherical  base,  and  upright  limb. 

Poingon  ;  a  French  term  for  spadix. 

Pollen  ;  the  powdery  substance,  or  fertilis- 
ing dust  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  anther. 

Polyadelphous;  when  the  stamens  are 
collected  or  joined  at  the  base  into  many 
bundles :  this  peculiarity  distinguishes  the 
eighteenth  Linnasan  class  Polyadelphia. 

Polyandrous;  having  many  stamens,  an 
indefinite  number  (above  20) :  this  peculiarity 
distinguishes  the  thirteenth  Linnsean  class 
Polyandria. 

Polypetalous  ;  where  the  divisions  or  petals 
of  the  flowers  are  all  distinct ;  it  is  a  term  of 
distinction  from  monopetalous,  in  which  the 
petals  are  united  together  into  a  tube.  The 
ranunculus  is  a  polypetalous  flower. 

Raceme  ;  an  arrangement  of  flowers  along 
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a  common  axis,  where  each  atanda  on  a  little 
pedicel,  or  foot -stalk,  as  in  the  hyacinth. 

Macliis ;  the  axis  of  inflorescence  ;  the 
peduncle  is  so  called  when  it  proceeds  nearly 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  hase  to  the  apex  of 
the  inflorescence:  rachis  is  sometimes  applied 
also  to  the  petiole  and  midrib  of  the  frond  of 
«  feriv 

Sadii ;  the  pedicels  which  support  partial 
4imbels» 

Receptttcle  ;  a  flattened  area  on  which  the 
flowers  of  some  plants  are  arranged ;  when  it 
is  not  fleshy,  but  surrounded  by  an  involucre, 
it  is  called  clinantkiumf  as  in  composite 
flowers  ;  if  fleshy,  but  not  enclosed,  it  is 
termed  hypantkodiuniy  as  in  the  ^gy  and  also 
in  Dorstenioy  a  genus  of  curioas  stove  plants. 

Ringent ;  gaping  ;  when  a  labiate  flower 
has  a  wide  orifice,  it  is  said  to  be  gaping  or 
ringent ;  this  is  seen  in  Lamium. 

Rotate  s  wheel-shaped ;  a  monopetalous 
corolla,  in  which  the  tube  is  very  short,  and 
the  limb  spreading,  as  in  Veronica. 

Sarcoma;  a  term  applied  to  the  disk. 

Scape;  a  peduncle,  destitute  of  leaves, 
rising  from  the  ground,  and  supporting  several 
flowers  at  its  apex,  as  in  the  cowslip. 

Scyphu9  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  appendage 
called  corona^  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  an 
undivided  cup,  as  in  the  flowers  of  narcissus. 

Sepals;  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  petals^  which  are  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla. 

Serttdum ;  a  term  applied  by  Richard  to 
what  is  better  known  as  a  simple  umbeL 

Seta ;  the  awns  attached  to  the  flowers  of 
grasses  are  so  called  when  they  are  continuous 
with  the  apex  of  the  glumes  :  the  term  is 
aliio  applied  to  the  hair-like  stalks  which  sup- 
port the  capsule  of  mosses. 

Spadix;  aclusterof  flowers  closely  arranged 
round  a  fleshy  axis,  enclosed  in  a  spathe,  as 
in  palms. 

Spathe;  a  large  coloured  bract,  enclosing 
the  spadix  or  inflorescence  in  palms  and 
araceous  plants. 

Spathelia  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  bracts  or 
valves  of  which  the  flowers  of  grasses  consist. 

Spermatocystidium ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
anther. 

Spicula;  a  term  applied  to  the  locusta^  or 
spihelet  of  grasses. 

Spike  ;  an  arrangement  of  sessile  or  stalk- 
less  flowers  along  a  common  axis,  as  in  the 
plantain. 

Spikelet;  applied  to  the  inflorescence  of 
grasses  :  it  is  a  spike  in  which  the  flowers  are 
destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  their  places 
being  supplied  by  bracts,  which  are  again 
supported  by  other  bracts  ;  the  rachis  of  a 
spikelet  is  flexuose  and  toothed,  and  does  not 
fall  off  with  the  flowera. 


Sporidia  ;  the  coverings  of  the  sporulea  or 
reproductive  germs,  in  cellular  plants. 

Spur ;  the  base  of  a  petal  lengthened  into 
a  hollow  tube,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Orchis. 

Squama;  a  term  applied  to  the  scales  or 
bracts  of  the  catkin. 

Squainelles;  a  term  applied  to  the  mem' 
branous  bracts  which  occur  in  composite 
flowers. 

Squamtd€B;  the  hypogynous  scales  in  the 
flowers  of  grasses. 

Stragulum ;  a  term  applied  to  the  inner 
glumes  or  pale€B  of  grasses. 

Stamens ;  the  male  organs  of  a  flower ; 
generally  situated  on  slender  threads  called 
filaments,  but  these  are  sometimes  absent,  and 
the  stamen  is  then  said  to  be  sessile  or  stalk- 
less  :  the  anther  and  the  pollen  are  essential 
parts  of  a  stamen. 

Standard;  the  upper  or  erect  petal  of  a 
papilionaceous  or  butterfly-shaped  flower ;  it 
is  usually  more  expanded  than  the  rest.  The 
sweet-pea  has  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Stenojfetalous ;  narrow  petaled  ;  applied 
when  petals  are  narrow  in  proportion  to  their 
length. 

Stigm>a  ;  the  upper  extremity  or  secreting 
sutface  of  the  pistil,  supported  (usually)  by 
the  style,  and  having  a  humid  or  papillose 
surface :  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
female  organs  of  the  flower,  being  that  by 
means  of  which  fertilization  is  conveyed  to 
the  ovules. 

Stigmatose;  this  term  is  applied  to  the  style 
when  the  stigma  is  long  and  lateral,  or 
attached  to  its  side. 

Style;  the  part  that  supports  the  stigma  ; 
it  is  analogous  to  the  filament  of  a  stamen  : 
sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  then  the  stigma  is 
said  to  be  sessile. 

Stylotegiumf  saccus  ;  synomynes  of  corona. 

Syngenesious  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  plants 
of  the  nineteenth  Linnaean  class  Syngenesia, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  called  composite 
plants,  as  the  daisy,  dandelion,  groundsel, 
thistle,  &c 

Talarne ;  a  term  applied  to  the  vsings  of 
papilionaceous  flowers. 

Tegmen;  a  term  applied  to  the  outer 
glumes  or  valves  of  grasses. 

Tvtradynamous ;  when  four  out  of  six  sta- 
mens are  obviously  longer  than  the  other  two : 
this  peculiarity  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  fifteenth  Linnaean  class  Tetradynamia. 

Throat ;  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  a  mono- 
petalous corolla. 

Thyrse  (thyrsus);  applied  to  a  panicle 
when  the  lower  branches  are  shorter  than 
those  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  are  very 
compactly  arranged,  as  in  the  lilac  and  privet. 

ThyrnUa ;  a  term  applied  to  the  inflores- 
cence of  labiate  plants,  usually  called  a  whorl. 
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but  which  is  more  properly  oonBidered  as  two 
opposite  vei-ticillasters  :  the  different  kinds  of 
mint  afford  illustrations. 

Triadelphaus  ;  when  the  stamens  are  united 
into  three  bundles  :  this  is  the  case  in  some  of 
the  species  of  Hypericum. 

Triandrotis ;  having  three  stamens :  this 
peculiaritj  distinguishes  the  third  Linnsan 
class  Triandria. 

Trigonous;  having  tliree  styles  or  stigmas. 

Tube  J  the  lower  part  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla  ;  the  tube  may  be  seen  in  the  flowers 
of  the  Phlox. 

Umbel;  applied  to  a  head  of  flowers  when 
the  pedicels  all  proceed  from  a  sin|;le  point : 
when  each  pedicel  bears  a  single  flower,  the 
umbel  is  simple,  but  if  divided  and  bearing 
other  umbels,  it  is  compound  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  assemblage  is  called  a  universal 
umbely  and  each  separate  umbellule,  or  little 
umbel,  a  partial  umbel ;  the  latter  are  sup- 
ported by  pedicels  or  little  stalks  called  radii. 
In  the  garden-fennel  the  universal  and  partial 
umbels  may  be  readily  distinguished. 

Unguis;  the  claw  or  narrow  base  of  a 
petal ;  some  petals,  as  those  of  the  rose,  have 
no  claw. 

Unguiculate  (unguiculatus) ;  having  a 
claw  ;  applied  to  distinguish  such  petals  as  are 
clawed  from  those  which  are  not. 

Urceolate  (urceolatus)  ;  pitcher-shaped  ; 
differing  from  bell-shaped  in  having  the  orifice 
contracted  :  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  heaths 
are  pitcher-shaped,  so  are  those  of  the  vacci- 
niums,  arbutuses,  andromedas,  &c. 

Urceolus  ;  same  as  perigynum. 

Valves ;  the  bracts  which  compose  the 
flowers  of  grasses  are  so  called  ;  so  are  the 
parts  into  which  the  anther-cells  of  such  plants 
as  bear  them  separate,  when  they  burst  to  dis- 
charge the  pollen. 

Velum;  the  veil  or  horizontal  membrane 
which  connects  the  margin  of  the  pileus  or 
cup  with  the  stalk  which  bears  it,  when  in  ai^ 
undeveloped  state,  as  seen  in  the  mushroom 
when  young. 

Versatile  (versatilis)  ;  applied  to  anthers 
when  loosely  united  to  the  filament  by  their 
centre,  so  that  they  swing  lightly  on  a  sort  of 
pivot. 

Verticillaster  ;  applied  to  a  head  of  flowers 
when  arranged  as  a  cyme,  but  consisting  of 
a  very  few  flowers. 

Vexillum;  the  standard  in  papilionaceous 
flowers. 

Wings;  the  lateral  petals  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower. 

Whorl  (verticillus) ;  an  arrangement  of 
several  flowers  opposite  each  other,  around 
the  stem ;  the  same  term  is  applied  to  a 
similar  arrangement  in  leaves. 


CUT    FL0WEE8. 
Fbov  Her  Majesty  to  the  humblest  of  her 
humble  subjects,  the  love  of  flowers  seems 
engrafted  on  our  very  nature,  and  young  as 
well  as  old  imbibe  it  rapidly.     The  infant  will 
stretch  forth  its  hand  for  a  daisy  or  a  butter- 
cup, and  children  of  every  growth  gather  them 
with  a  delight  scarcely  describable.     Of  late 
years  the  taste  has  been  indulged  in  to  such 
an  extent  by  all  classes,  that  there  is  no  fite 
of  any  importance  can  take  place  without 
flowers  forming  the  principal  decorations,  nor 
is  it  usual  for  ladies  of  any  standing  to  appear 
at  the  theatre  or  at  balls  without  their  nose- 
gays.    Her  Majesty  on  her  journeys  has  been 
again  and  again  presented  with  flowers.  Every 
gentleman  who  would  pay  a  compliment  to  a 
lady  will,  if  he  be  wise,  present  her  with  a 
nosegay.     Every  lady  who  would  have  it  ap- 
pear that  she  is  not  absolutely  neglected  must 
procure  a  bouquet ;   hopeless  is  that  maiden 
considered  who  appears  in  public  assemblies 
without  a  few  blossoms  of  some  kind.     The 
time  of  year  is  no  longer  admitted  as  an  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  nature's  favourite  gifts  ;  for 
now  flowers  can  be  obtained  at  all  seasons ; 
and  despite  biting  frosts,  knee-deep  snows, 
and  north-east  winds,  abundance  may  be  pro- 
cured as  easily  (though  not  so  cheaply)  in 
winter  months  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  summer, 
and  hence  it  becomes  merely  a  question  of 
expense.     In  this  country  and  in  Paris  a  few 
sprigs  of  bloom  is  as  mudi  as  is  required,  and 
even  for  that  any  gentleman  disposed  to  be 
liberal  may  sometimes  spend  a  guinea.     In 
some  places  the  nosegays  are  too  large  to  carry. 
Flowers,  flowers,  flowers  are  the  gifts,  the 
only  really  complimentary  offerings  that  can 
be  made,  without  the  possibility  of  offending 
the  highest  lady  in  the  land.     Let  us,  how- 
ever, admonish  the  sellers  of  cut  flowers  that 
there   is  yet  room  for   improvement  in  the 
quality  of  those  offered  in  general,  and  those 
who  grow  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them 
should  recollect  that  common,  ordinary  flowers, 
are  not  suited  to  the  present  day.     There  are 
plenty  of  good  things  that  can  be  grown,  and 
they  ought  to  be  grown.     For  even  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  flowers  begin  to  see  the 
difference  between  good   and   bad  aubjects; 
and  there  is  as  much  difference  in  their  use 
fulness  for  a  bouquet,  as  there  is  in  tinsel  and 
gold.     Let  us  observe  one  property  alone — 
the  capacity  for  keeping.     The  geranium  is 
in  this  particular  exceedingly  deficient,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  tolerated  for  its  beauty 
the  short  time  it  does  last ;  but  compare  it 
with  others  of  a  more  permanent  character, 
and  it  becomes  almost  beneath  notice.     Wall- 
flowers and  stocks  are  soft  flabby  subjects, 
though  in  this  case  the  perfume  redeems  them. 
Lupins  of  all  kinds  are  short-lived,  and  have 
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no  fioent  to  hdp  them  out    Sweet  peas  are 
generally  uaed,  but  the  onell  of  them,  and  not 
their  appearance,  makes  them  popular.     In 
making  up  large  bouquets,  all  things  are  used, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  nosegay. 
The  flowers  to  use  in  hand  bouquets  should  be 
of  a  very  superior  description  to  those  which 
are  now  made  up.     Some  of  the  best  flowers 
for  cutting  and  lasting,  and  for  beauty  while 
they  do  last,  or  for  their  admirable  perfume, 
or  their  brilliancy,  or  some  very  desirable 
property,  are  the  Hoveas,  Ericas,  Daphnes; 
the  thidk  petaled  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  Camel- 
lia japonica,   especially  Sasanqua  rosea  (the 
smidlest),  Myrtifolia,  Tricolor,  and  the  smaller 
sized  ones  ;  some  of  the  Chorozemas,  and  the 
Epacrises.       The  Laurustinus    and  Andro- 
meda floribunda  will  help  out ;  and  for  bril- 
liance there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  subject 
than    the  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora.     Of  the 
annuals  there  are  but  few  that  do  well  for 
small  bouquets  ;  of  those  that  will,  CoUinsia 
bicolor  and  Nemophila  insignis  are  the  best 
Convolvulus  minor  is  very  beautiful,  but  can 
rarely  be  kept  open,  so  that  it  deteriorates 
after  a  short  time.     All  the  flowers  of  the 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  tribe  are  splendid 
subjects.     These  are  the  kind  of  thmgs  to 
plaoe  in  a  lady's  hand.     The  ordinary  flowers 
at  balls  and  theatres  look  miserably  dull  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  evening  ;  but  the  sorts 
we  have  mentioned  would  keep  for  days  were 
they  returned  to  water  on  being  carried  home, 
and  be  better  the  third  night  than  one  of  ordi- 
uary  flowers  would  the  last  half  of  the  first 
evening.  But  the  bouquets  of  the  markets  and 
of  half  the  fancy  shops  are  patched  up  almost 
any  how ;    odd  blooms  without  stems,  stale 
flowers,   fastened  with  all  manner  of  contri- 
vances, and  supported  altogether  with  a  rim 
of  paper,  make  up  what  is  called  a  bouquet ; 
whereas  if  a  lady  would  take  the  trouble  to 
pull  it  to  pieces,  and  see  the  sort  of  rubbish 
it  comprises,  it  would  set  them  against  such 
common  trash.    Let  us  remind  the  purchasers 
of   nosegays  to  have  no   rubbishing  paper 
round  them,  but  to  order  a  few  good  flowers, 
tied   simply  together  by  their  proper  stems 
only,  and  that  in  a  way  not  to  conceal  that 
they  are  real  sprigs  of  what  they  profess  to 
be,  instead  of  a  lot  of  things  adjusted  on  the 
surface,  and  huddled  together  so  that  not  two 
flowers  can  assume  their  proper  shape,  but  all 
are  alike  sqaeezed,  and  jammed,  and  bound  so 
that  they  cannot  look  well  a  whole  evening. 
flowers  never  look  so  well  as  when  they 
asaame  their  natural  position.   We  know  that 
thia    will  force  the  vendors  to  have  better 
flowers ;  and  if  a  lady  choose  to  untie  her  bou- 
quet afterwards,  and  put  the  flowers  in  water, 
ahe  may  use  them  again  and  again  ;  whereas 
m  bunch  of  the  ordinary  stnfl^,  with  a  dipped 


paper  round  it,  would,  if  untied,  be  unfit  for 
anything.  Why,  it  was  the  fashion  at  one 
west-end  honse  to  fasten  individual  fiowers  on 
wires  for  stilts,  so  that  in  a  very  short  period 
they  fade  for  want  of  nourishment,  even  the 
nourishment  of  a  stem.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
flowers,  by  these  means,  are  made  to  go  a 
great  way,  but  they  are  of  no  value  as  flowers, 
nor  are  they  of  any  use  as  a  bouquet  Accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  a  bouquet  ought  to. be  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  sprigs  of  such  plants  as 
we  have  named  in  bloom,  handsome  in  them- 
selves separately,  as  weU  as  in  a  bunch,  and 
some  taste  should  be  displayed  by  the  tying 
them  together,  so  as  to  contrast  the  colours 
weU  ;  and  the  flrst  person  that  puts  out  bou- 
quets after  this  fashion  will,  we  have  no  doubts 
secure  a  good  trade,  for  the  diflerence  will  be 
seen  in  an  instant,  and  duly  appreciated  by 
the  purchasers  of  cut  flowers.  We  mean,  first, 
substituting  good  sprigs,  with  bloom  on  them, 
for  mutilated  rubbish  that  wants  manufac- 
turing ;  and  we  mean  also,  flowers  of  the 
description  we  have  mentioned,  instead  of  the 
common,  soft,  flabby  subjects,  which  droop 
directly.  Flowers  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
of  odium  through  the  careless — ^we  were  going 
to  say  fraudulent — ^mode  of  making  up  nosep 
gays  ;  and  if  the  imposition  be  not  promptly 
stopped,  ladies  wiU  go  to  the  theatre  and  balls 
without  any,  rather  than  such  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  put  off^  with. 
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PLANTS. 

Begonia  Dregii,  Linhy  etc.  (Drue's  Be- 
gonia, or  Elephant's-ear). — Begoniaceae. — A 
small  perennial  plant,  with  large  flattened  tu- 
berous roots,  and  erect  fleshy  slems,  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  rising  several  from  the  root, 
and  branched ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  oblique, 
elliptic-rhomboid,  and  angulated  ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  growing  in  pairs  from  the  axib  of 
the  leaves,  male  and  female  together.  A  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in 
1838.  Flowers  from  July  to  September,  or 
longer.  CtUture, — Requires  starting  in  a 
stove  or  hot  frame,  and  subsequent  removal  to 
a  greenhouse  ;  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings,  in  heiit,  or  by  dividing  the  plant. 

Anekone  vitifolia,  Buchanan  (Vine- 
leaved  Wind-flower). — RanunculacesB  §  Ane- 
monese. — A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  an  erect 
branching  stem,  growing  about  two  feet 
high,  pidmately-divided  leaves,  and^  white 
flowers,  consisting  of  five  concave  petals.  A 
native  of  Nepal.  Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September.  Culture. — Hardy  ; 
ordinary  garden  soil ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant. 
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Acacia  celabtbifolia^  Benihavn  (celastrus- 
•leaved  Acacia).  — Fabacese  §  Mimosese*  Acacieie. 
— A  handsome  robust  shrub,  five  or  six  feet, 
or  more,  in  height,  glabrous  in  every  part. 
The  phjUodia  are  alternate,  oblong,  elliptical, 
or  subovate,  acute,  with  a  strong  nerve  running 
through  the  centre.  The  flowers  grow  in 
racemes,  lyhich  are  longer  than  the  leaves, 
4ind  spring  from  the  base  of  each  of  the  upper 
phjllodia,  so  that  the  blooms  form  a  great 
leafy  panicle  ;  they  are  palish  yellow,  with  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  whiteUiorn,  but  more 
delicate.  A  native  of  the  Swan  River  colony. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  March. 
Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  loam  and 
peat ;  propapated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  under  bell  glasses.  (l^B) 

Gardenia  malleifera.  Hooker  (clapper- 
l)earing  Gardenia). — Cinchonaceae  §  Garde- 
nidsB. — A  noble  shrub  of  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  often  proliferously  branched  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  whicii  are  opposite  or  ter- 
nate,  from  five  to  nine  inches  long,  obovate 
lance-shaped,  and  glabrous.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  and  terminal,  or  on  a  very  small  branch 
between  the  upper  pair  of  petioles  ;  the  tube 
of  the  flower  is  four  inches  long,  slender, 
-(about  as  thick  as  a  goosequill),  with  a  bell- 
shaped  mouth,  and  five  large  spreading 
roundish  ovate  segments ;  they  are  white,  or 
creamy  white,  becoming  tawny  in  age ;  the 
flowers  have  a  remarkable  clapper -shaped 
stigma,  extending  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
flower,  and  resting  as  it  were  on  its  lower 
side.  A  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  Introduced 
in  1843.  Flowers  in  April.  Culture.— 
Requires  a  hot,  moist  stove  ;  peat  and  loam  ; 
propagated  by  cuttings.  0-^^) 

1'hibaudia  pulcherrima,  Wallich  (beauti- 
ful Thibaudia). — Vacciniaceae. — A  lofty  shrub, 
with  long  vigorous  branches,  and  large,  thick, 
alternate,  broadly-lanceolate  dark  green  leaves, 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  falling 
as  the  branches  are  prolonged.  The  flowers 
grow  in  the  older  (not  less  than  two  years  old) 
wood,  one  side  of  which  they  invest  with 
crowded  sessile  umbels  of  drooping  blossoms, 
these  umbels  growing  from  the  axils  of  the 
fallen  leaves ;  the  expanded  corolla  is  be- 
tween cylindrical  and  bell-shaped,  and  Hvq 
angled,  with  five  reflexed  segments;  they 
are  of  a  pale  red,  chequered  with  lines  of 
deeper  red.  A  native  of  Khasiya  in  the 
north  of  India.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe,  Pince,  and  Co.  in  1845.  Flowers 
throughout  the  spnng  and  early  summer 
months.  Culture. — A  noble  obj ect  for  a  green- 
house conservatory  ;  peat,  loam,  and  sand  ; 
propagated  by  cuttings.  i}^) 

Ipom(£A  pulchella,  Roth  (handsome  Ipo- 
mosa). — Ck)nvolvulaceiB  §  Convolvuleae.  — A 
handsome  climbing  plant,  with  a  herbaceous 


angular  stem,  here  and  there  rough  with  small  I 
dots.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with  long  i 
petioles,  and  consist  of  five  elliptic-ovate  acu- 
minated leaflets ;  from  their  axils  arise  the 
petioles,  which  usually  bear  one  flower,  and 
are,  as  well  as  the  leat-stalks,  spindly  curled ; 
the  corolla  is  large,  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
with  the  tube  strikingly  inflated,  so  as  to  be 
bell-shaped  as  far  as  the  throat.  A  native  of 
Ceylon.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  ia 
November  and  December.  Also  called  Con- 
volvulus A«p<aj9%^tM  (Roxburgh)  and  C  beiha 
(Sprengel).  Culture,  —  Requires  a  stove; 
rich  loamy  soil ;  plenty  of  space  for  its  branches; 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  (1^0 

Yanda  CRiBTATAf  lAndley  (crested  Yanda). 
— Orchidacese  §  Yandes  -  Sarcanthidse.  —  A 
handsome  epiphyte,  with  short  stems,  clothed 
with  broadly  linear  leaves,  which  are  leathery, 
truncate,  and  irregularly  three-toothed  at  the 
apex;  from  the  axils  proceeds  an  erect  raceme, 
of  five  or  six  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petab 
yellowish  green,  the  lip  large,  broadly  oblong, 
the  apex  cut  into  three  points  or  horns,  deep 
yellow,  and  rich  velvety  on  the  upper  sur- 
faces, marked  with  blood- purple  longitudinal 
streaks  and  dots.  A  native  of  Nepal,  growing 
on  trees.  Introduced  in  1840.  Flowers  in 
the  latter  end  of  winter,  and  throughout  the 
spring  Culture. — Requires  a  stove ;  does 
well  in  a  basket,  among  turfy  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  plant.  (162) 

Rhododendron  arbobeubc,  var*  Paxtaid 
(Mr.  Paxton's  tree  Rhododendron). — ^Ericacee 
$  Rhododendrese. — This  is  a  magnificent  va- 
riety of  the  Rhod,  arboreum.  It  is  a  fine 
evergreen  shrub,  bearing  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  large  clusters  of  flowers,  deep  crimson, 
slightly  spotted  in  the  throat,  of  large  size,  good 
form,  and  fleshy  texture.  A  native  of  ele- 
vated situations  on  the  Khoseea  Hills  of  India. 
Introduced  in  1840.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Culture, — ^Requires  a  greenhouse ;  turfy 
peat,  propagated  by  layers,  or  grafting.    (163) 

CoLLANiA  DULCis,  Herbert  (sweet  Collania). 
— Amaryllidacesd  §  Alstromerieas. — ^A  slender 
rigid  plant,  with  erect  tortuous  stems,  not 
prehensile,  growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 
It  is  nearly  related  to  the  Bomareas  and  Alstro- 
merias.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oblong, 
obtuse  at  the  apex,  and  narrowed  at  the  baae ; 
a  few  (1  to  4)  cylindrical  drooping  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  top  of  the  stems ;  they  are 
formed  of  six  segments,  the  three  outer  ones 
close  fitting,  and  of  a  reddisli  purple  colour, 
with  green  tips,  the  inner  three  protruding  their 
deep  green  tips  just  beyond  the  outer  ones  ; 
the  whole  flower  is  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long.  A  native  of  Huallay,  near  Pasco  in 
Peru,  at  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  from 
August  to  October.      Culture. — Requires  a 
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greenhouse ;  rather  a  shy  grower ;  peat  and 
loam  ;  must  he  kept  nearly  dry  in  winter; 
propagated  by  seeds.  (^^) 

Megacliniuh  veltjtinum,  Lindley  {velvety 
Megaelinium). — OrchidacesB  §  Malaxeae-Den- 
drobidae. — A  pseado-bulbous  epiphyte,  with 
oblong  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  small  flowers; 
the  upper  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  and 
the  rest  of  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  rachis 
deep  purple  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  velvety 
inside.  A  native  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  In- 
troduced in  1845.  Flowers  in  April.  Cul- 
iure. — Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.         (165) 

Vanda  yiolacea,  LindUy  (violet  Vanda). 
OrchidacefB  §  Vandeae  -  Sarcanthidaa.  —  A 
handsome  epiphyte  with  close  leafy  stems, 
throwing  out  large  fleshy  roots  towards  the 
base.  The  leaves  are  nearly  equal  in  width, 
of  moderate  length,  leathery,  channelled,  and 
accised;  and  the  flowers  grow  in  pendent  many- 
flowered  racemes,  and  have  much  the  general 
appearance  of  Aerides,  being  white  spotted  with 
light  violet,  and  having  a  violet  coloured  lip  ; 
they  have  also  a  faint  and  rather  disagreeable 
smell.  A  native  of  Manilla.  Introduced  in 
1838.  Flowers  in  February.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  moist  stove  ;  turfy  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  divisions  of  the  plant.  (166) 

Cleisostoma  spicatum,  lAndley  (spike- 
flowered  Cleifiostoma). — Orchidacea  §  Vandeae- 
Sarcanthidae. — An  epiphytal  plant,  with  large 
broad  foliage,  and  dense  short,  oblong,  many- 
flowered  spikes  of  yellow  and  red  flowers.  A 
native  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Introduced  in 
1846  by  Messrs.  Rollisson.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist 
stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil,  or  a  block  of  wood ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant         (167) 

Berberis  iLiciroLiA,  Foster  (holly-leaved 
Berberry). — Berberidaceae. — A  very  rare  and 
beautiful  species,  in  its  native  localities  form- 
ing a  straggling  bush  about  eight  feet  high, 
with  angular  stems,  and  obovate  acute  stalked 
leathery  leaves,  dark  shining  green  above,  and 
coarsely  and  distantly  serrated,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  holly  leaves.  The  flowers 
grow  in  axillary  racemes,  they  are  globose, 
and  of  a  full  golden  or  orange  yellow  colour, 
followed  by  sub-globose  steel-blue  coloured 
berries.  A  native  of  the  coasts  of  Fuegia, 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  whence 
living  plants  were  brought  by  the  Antarctic 
expedition.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in 
March.  Culture. — No  doubt  hardy,  but  as 
yet  (1847)  so  rare  as  to  be  untried;  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  by  layers.  (168) 

Rhododendron  javanicum,  Bennett  (Java 
Rhododendron). — Ericaceae  §  Rhododendreae. 
— ^A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  apparently 
free  growing  and  robust^,  with  large  acutely 
oval  shining  foliage,  and  bearing  at  the  ends 


of  the  shoots  a  large  bunch  of  beautiful  deep 
salmon-orange  coloured  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  well  formed,  and  quite  distinct.  A 
native  of  Java,  on  Mount  Salok,  at  an  altitude 
of  4,000  feet  Introduced  in  1846  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Also  called 
Vireyajavanica  (Blume)  andAzalea  javanica 
(Blume).  Culture. — Mr.  Veitch  finds  the  treat- 
ment proper  for  the  Indian  Azaleas  agreeable 
to  it :  greenhouse,  with  a  higher  temperature 
during  growth;  sandy  peat;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings in  sand  in  a  moderate  heat,  and  by  bud- 
ding and  grafting.  (169) 
Epidendruh  plicatum,  Lindley  (plaited- 
lipped  Epidendrum). — Orchidaceae  §  £piden- 
dreae-Lasliadae.  — A  handsome  epiphyte,  with 
ovate- oblong  'pseudo  bulbs,  bearing  at  top  a 
pair  of  sword  shaped  leaves,  from  between 
which  issues  the  raceme  of  flowers  ;  the  latter 
are  large  and  showy,  the  sepals  greenish, 
stained  with  dull  purple  on  both  sides,  the 
petals  green  inside,  with  a  few  purple  stains 
near  the  point,  and  deep  rich  violet  on  the 
outside,  and  the  lip  rich  purple,  the  central 
lobe  beautifully  plaited  and  deeply  cordate. 
A  native  of  Cuba.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  January.  Culture. — Requires  a 
moist  stove  ;  potted  in  turfy  peat;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant  (170) 

SoLANUM  jasminoides,  Paxton  (jasmine- 
leaved  Bitter-sweet). — Solanaceae  §  Curvem- 
bryaa. — An  elegant  climbing  plant,  smooth 
both  in  its  stems  and  leaves.  Its  leaves  are 
sometimes  pinnatifid,  sometimes  temate,  some- 
times quite  undivided.  The  flowers  grow 
in  cymose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  ; 
they  are  shaped  like  those  of  the  common 
bitter-sweet,  and  vary  from  pale  bluish  lilac 
to  nearly  white.  It  is  a  very  pretty  climber, 
but  probably  not  really  distinct  from  the  old 
S.  Seafi/rthianum.  Its  native  country  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  "  considered  to  be 
South  American."  Introduced  about  1839. 
Flowers  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  the  autumn.  Culture. — Trained 
against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  it  is  hardy, 
and  becomes  very  ornamental ;  good  common 
soil ;  propagates  freely  by  cuttings.         (171) 

Bomabea  hibtella,  Srveet  (hairy  Boma- 
rea).— Amaryllidaceae  §  Alstrbmerieas. — A 
climbing  plant,  growing  seven  feet  high,  with 
long  leaves,  hairy  underneatli,  the  stems 
terminated  by  a  bunch  of  fifteen  or  more 
flowers  ;  the  flowers  are  in  six  segments, 
slightly  spreading  at  the  top,  the  three  outer 
red,  the  inner  ones  gi-een  spotted  with  red. 
A  native  between  Mexico  and  Tolucca.  In- 
troduced in  1824.  Flowers  from  July  to 
September.  Culture.  —  Nearly  hardy  in 
sheltered  borders  ;  light  loam ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  seeds,  which 
ripen  in  most  seasons.  (l?'^) 
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THE   KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Sam  beans,  borage,  cabbages,  carrots,  cori- 
ander, cbervil,  cresa,  endive,  kidney-beans, 
lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  radishes,  rape, 
rompion,  scurvy-graEs,  salads,  spinach,  and 
turnip. 

Plant  and  Tran^lant  borecole,  brocoli, 
cauliflowers,  cabbage,  celery,  celeriac,  endive, 
leeks,  lettuce,  mint,  potato,  and  savoy. 

General  Directiom. — Continue  to  sow  and 
plant  successional  autumn  and  winter  crops. 
Attend  to  hoeing  and  weeding.  Prick  out 
and  thin  out  seedlings  :  gather  ripening  seeds 
and  herbs.  Clear  the  ground  as  the  crops  are  ' 
used  up.  Water  where  required,  especially 
crops  that  ore  now  planting.  ' 

Atparoffui. — Follow  up  the  operation  at' 
watering,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  discon-  ' 
tinue  the  cutting  from  tlie  established  beds  ;  j 
make  them  perfectly  clean  by  bond-weeding.    . 

Beans. — If  the  early  crops  were  broken 
over  last  month,  another  sowing  now  would 
be  superfluous. 

Sorage. — A  sowing  of  this  may  be  made 
in  any  common  soil  and  place  ;  they  do  not 
require  much  care. 

Borecole. — Plant  these  out  on  the  potato 
ground,  or  where  any  spare  place  can  be 
obtained,  for  use  in  spring. 

Brocoli. — Make  full  plantings  At  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  month  ;  ibej   will 
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in  autumn  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

Carrots. — A  few  may  be  sown  on  good 
ground,  if  a  supply  ofjoung  ones  is  wanted  ; 
thin  out  and  hoe  the  advancing  crops. 

Caulifloteert. — Plant  a  full  crop  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  prepare  or  reserve  ground 
for  sowing  on  next  month. 

Celeriac. — Plant  out  early  in  a  plain  bed. 
In  rows  fii^een  inches  apart,  and  ten  inches 
between. 

Celery. ^A  main  planting  may  bo  made 
early  tliis  month  ;  and  prepare  to  make  another 
at  the  end. 

I  Chervil. — Unless  a  sufficient  number  of 
aelf-sown  plants  have  sprung  up,  it  will  be 
well  to  scatter  a  few  seodi  in  any  spare 
comer. 

Coriander. — Sow  on  a  bed  of  good  fresh 
earth,  in  an  open  situation. 

Creit. — Make  a  considerable  sowing  of  tha 
common  kind  for  succession  ;  and  sow  also,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  Normandy,  for 
autumn  use. 

Endive. — For  a  winter  and  spring  crop, 
sow  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  plant  out  a  few, 
watering  them  well. 

Qarlic. — Lift  the  bulbs  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  dry  them  carefully,  and  put  awaj 
the  sound  ones  for  winter  use. 

Herb$  of  all  sorts  should  be  gathered  and 
dried  when  about  to  bloom ;  they  xaay  be 
propagated  now,  as  required. 
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Kidney  Beans, — ^The  last  planting  should 
BOW  be  made  in  a  warm  spot^  and  the  earlier 
the  better.  Water  the  driUa  before  sowing, 
if  the  soil  is  dry. 

Leeks, — ^A  few  maj  still  be  planted  out ;  hoe 
and  earth  up  the  crops  beginning  to  grow  fireely. 

Ijettuce. — Plant  again  for  succession  ;  also 
sow  every  three  weeks  :  if  they  are  thinned  in 
the  bed,  they  will  come  into  use  earlier,  and 
the  thinnings  if  planted  out  will  form  a  suc- 
cession. 

Mint — Cut,  and  dry  in  a  shady  place 
when  coming  in  flower :  if  required,  the  roots 
can  easily  be  divided  now,  and  increased. 

Onions, — The  winter  crop  should  be  ripe ; 
gather  them  and  store  away  carefully  :  make 
a  small  sowing  to  draw  young  for  salads  j  pre- 
pare ground  to  sow  next  month. 

JPardey, — Thin  out  the  early  sowings  ;  to 
secure  a  fresh  and  vigorous  supply  through 
the  winter,  sow  on  a  warm  spot,  where  a  frame 
could  be  placed  over  it  in  autumn  and  winter. 

JPeas, — Stake  advancing  crops  :  put  in  the 
last  sowing  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  let  it  be  an  early  sort ;  also  make  a  sow- 
ing immediately,  and  see  that  the  spot  is 
warm :  top  the  late  sorts  when  about  four 
feet  high,  and  water  all  with  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

JPotaioes, — ^Dig  between  the  rows  previous 
to  earthing  up.  Chapman's  kidneys,  planted 
now,  will  supply  new  potatoes  in  winter. 

Radishes, — Continue  to  sow  for  succession 
in  a  cool  moist  situation  ;  if  they  are  much 
in  demand,  sow  a  few  once  a  fortnight ;  the 
turnip-rooted  kinds  do  best  at  this  season. 

HamjHoti. — Gather  the  seed,  and  sow  at 
once,  on  a  light,  rich,  and  moist  soil ;  rake  the 
seed  lightly  in. 

Rape, — Sow  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  it  is 
hardy,  and  not  particular  as  to  soil 

Salads, — Continue  to  sow  nearly  every  two 
weeks  the  small  things,  as  mustard  and  cress  ; 
half  as  much  seed  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter 
wOl  suffice ;  grow  all  fast  so  as  to  be  tender. 

Sai>oys. — ^Plant  out  more  where  there  is 
room  ;  hoe  amongst  the  others. 

Scarlet-runners  must  have  branched  stakes 
pnt  to  them  at  once,  if  not  already  done  ;  fhey 
should  be  from  five  to  eight  feet  high  ;  they 
are  all  the  better  fbr  being  sometimes  topped. 

Scurvy-grass  may  be  sown  now,  or  the  roots 
of  the  established  plants  may  be  parted  ;  it  is 
used  as  a  salad,  and  medicinally. 

BhaUots  yttXI  be  ready,  or  nearly  so,  for 
taking  up  and  getting  dried  in  an  airy  place, 
previous  to  storing. 

Spinach, — Prepare  ground  for  the  August 
sowing  :  sow  early  this  month  for  succession  ; 
thin  out  the  previous  crops. 

Turrnps, — ^Make  a  fcdl  sowing  now  ;  hoe 
and  thin  the  others  to  six  inches  apart. 


THE  FRUIT  GABDEN. 

Oeneral  directions, — ^Persevere  in  thinning, 
pruning  and  nailing,  shortening  the  young 
shoots  only  where  more  wood  is  required. 
Commence  budding.  Protect  the  fruit  against 
the  ravages  of  birds,  wasps,  &c. ;  and  gather  it 
as  it  ripens.  Have  the  fruit-room  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleaned,  before  any  of  the  kinds  are 
put  into  it  Hoe  as  much  as  ever,  and  destroy 
insects :  transplanted  and  heavily-laden  trees 
are  bettered  for  mulching  and  watering,  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to 
prop  up  the  branchea  of  trees  heavily  laden. 

Apples, — ^Bemove  .the  breast  wood  from 
espaliers  and  wall  trees ;  also  partially  thin 
the  standards,  and  tolerate  no  overloading 
deformed  fruit. 

Apricots, — Secure  and  nail  in  the  young 
shoots  ;  slight  thinnings  may  also  be  effected  ; 
have  all  the  fruit  exposed  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  sun.  In  good  seasons,  early  sorts  may 
be  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they  will 
preserve  for  a  few  days  if  laid  in  a  cool  place. 
Bud  choice  sorts  on  plum  stocks. 

Cherries. — ^Protect  and  gather  carefully ; 
also  prepare  the  later  sorts  for  being  netted. 
Bud  on  the  wild  black  cherry  stock. 

Currants  may  now  be  much  improved  by 
judicious  thinning, both  of  wood  and  fruit,  yet  it 
is  seldom  attended  to,  unless  when  they  are 
grown  for  competition. 

Figs. — Give  all  possible  light  and  air  to  the 
fruit,  yet  do  not  take  off  a  leaf  if  it  can  be 
avoided  ;  remove  any  late  and  crude  growth. 

Oooseberries. — Thin  out  those  to  be  used 
for  dessert ;  also,  thin  out  the  young  wood 
where  necessary.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
planted  now  will  be  rooted  by  autumn  ;  and 
this  plan  is  useful  where  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease any  choice  variety. 

Nectarines  may  now  be  budded  upon  the  in- 
ferior peach  and  nectarine  trees  ;  the  branches 
of  which  may  be  afterwards  lopped  off  as  the 
buds  succeed.  The  best  stock,  however,  is  the 
muscle  plum  :  hasten  on  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  fruit,  which  thinning  and  nailing 
assists  materially. 

Peaches  require  the  same  treatment.  Mulch 
and  water  ^e  transplanted  trees,  also  those 
with  heavy  crops  ;  do  not  let  the  young  trees 
bear  too  many  fruit. 

JPears.'^The  breast  wood  must  now  be 
broken  down,  and  the  leaders  tied  and  nailed  in, 
whether  in  walls  or  espaliers.  Look  over  stand- 
ards also,  and  thin  where  necessary  ;  regnlate 
the  growth  of  grafts  and  young  trees.  Make 
provision  for  young  bearing  wood  on  the  old 
wall  trees,  by  laying  in  plenty  of  young  shoots. 
Bud  on  pear  or  quince  stocks  :  those  budded 
as  standards,  say  from  four  to  six  feet  high, 
bear  soonest ;  but  low  budding  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground  is  most  commendable 
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Plums. — Many  kinds  bear  best  on  the 
young  wood  ;  provide  accordingly :  give  a 
final  thinning  to  the  fruit. 

RaspherriUy  if  not  ripe,  will  be  much  bene- 
fited by  a  good  watering  of  clear  liquid 
manure.  Do  not  damage  the  suckers  which 
are  to  form  next  year's  bearing  shoots. 

Strawberries. — Special  attention  is  requi- 
site now  to  get  a  stock  prepared  for  forcing  ; 
indeed,  upon  attending  to  this  early,  much  of 
the  success  depends :  lay  the  runner  into  three 
inch  pots,  and  on  the  runner  place  a  stone  to 
keep  it  steady  ;  use  a  soil  of  rich  loam,  with  a 
little  leaf  mould,  or  very  rotten  manure :  they 
may  be  laid  into  larger  pots  at  once.  Cover 
up  the  ripening  fruit  from  birds ;  and  those 
to  be  used  for  preserving  must  be  gathered 
perfectly  dry. 

Vines, — Forward,  by  exposing  the  fruit  as 
much  as  can  be  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  ; 
and  take  away  all  the  after  growth,  in  the 
form  of  laterals,  &c. 

TBS   FORCING-GABDEN. 

General  Directions. — The  late  crops  will 
be  at  their  utmost  luxuriance,  and  a  gradual, 
not  sudden  pruning  must  be  attended  to. 
Those  houses  and  places  where  the  crops  are 
being  cleared,  must  have  continued  drought, 
until  all  the  fruit  is  gone  ;  when  in  some 
cases,  a  thorough  syringing,  and  a  throwing 
open  must  take  place ;  in  others,  a  cutting 
back  to  force  for  another  crop.  In  all  cases, 
take  the  outline  of  treatment  from  what  nature 
gives ;  and  if  possible,  assist  and  improve 
upon  it ;  and,  although,  in  a  certain  sense,  we 
cannot  surpass  nature,  yet,  from  certain  arti- 
ficial adaptations,  we  can  aid  her,  and  we  may 
be  sure  she  will  amply  repay  all  our  toils. 

Apricots. — Temperature,  from  60  to  80 
degrees  by  day,  and  55  degrees  at  night. 
They  should  be  ripe  ;  gather  them  in  the 
morning  :  hang  up  wide-mouthed  bottles  half 
full  of  sugared  beer,  to  entrap  wasps,  ants,  &c. ; 
they  require  to  be  cleaned  occasionally.  When 
the  fruit  is  cleared,  expose  the  trees^  and  give 
them  a  thorough  syringing. 

Cherries. — Temperature  ranging  from  45 
to  70  degrees.  Give  air  very  freely,  and,  if 
practicable,  strip  the  house  ;  or  if  the  plants 
are  moveable,  they  should  be  set  out  doors. 

Cucumbers. — Temperature  from  60  to  90 
degrees.  Gro  over  those  lately  planted,  and 
thin  gradually ;  avoid  impregnation,  except 
for  seed  ;  cut  back  the  early  plants  and  start 
anew,  if  not  already  done.  Water  all  with 
liquid  manure,  and  shut  up  with  a  brisk  heat, 
even  so  early  as  two,  p.m.,  after  watering. 
The  fruit  should  be  cut  whenever  ready,  and 
their  stalks  placed  in  water :  they  also  keep 
well  if  laid  on  a  sward  of  green  turf  in  a  cool 
shed,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass. 


Figs. — Temperature  from  50  to  80  degrees. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  readily  distinguished  by  a 
pearly  drop  seen  at  the  eye  of  the  fruit,  or  by 
the  decay  of  the  stalk  ;  it  must  be  gently 
handled,  and  used  as  soon  as  gathered. 

Melons. — Temperature  from  65  to  90 
degrees.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  sorts  will 
do  in  a  very  warm  place  out  of  doors,  but  not 
without  trouble  and  uncertainty.  The  early 
plants  which  were  cut  back  for  another  crop, 
should  have  liquid  manure  in  addition  to  some 
fresh  soil,  and  should  be  kept  rather  close ; 
give  ail'  night  and  day  when  the  ripening  fruit 
is  cut ;  and  when  cut,  lay  it  in  a  cool  place, 
for  a  day  or  two.  Thin  and  regulate  in  good 
time — almost  daily,  at  certain  stages.  If  can- 
ker appear,  apply  more  heat,  less  moisture^ 
and  dust  the  affected  parts  with  lime. 

Mushrooms. — ^Temperature  from  55  to  60 
degrees.  Beds  are  successfully  formed  and 
treated  out  of  doors  ;  still  this  can  be  done 
with  equal  facility  in  a  house  appropriated  to 
them,  if  insufficiency  of  room  is  no  objection  : 
slight  waterings  all  over  the  house  are 
beneficial. 

Musas. — Temperature  from  60  to  90  de- 
grees. Still  treat  lavishly,  withholding  sti- 
mulants, in  some  measure,  from  those  which 
are  ripening  off  their  fruit. 

Nectarines. — Temperature  from  55  to  80 
degrees.  Give  air  night  and  day  ;  also  to  the 
late  houses.  Entrap  the  wasps^  &c.,  with 
bottles  of  beer  and  sugar. 

Peaches. — ^Temperature  from  55  to  80 
degrees.  The  early  houses  should  l>e  thrown 
open ;  those  in  which  the  fruit  is  in  a  forward 
state,  should  be  sparingly  watered ;  and  the 
latest  ones  kept  with  a  moist  steady  heat,  and 
plenty  of  air. 

Pine  Apples. — Temperature  from  65  to  90 
degrees.  Maintain  a  lively  moist  heat  in  all 
the  departments,  but  keep  the  fruiting  pit 
driest.  Sprinkle  over  the  leaves  in  the  morn- 
ing and  early  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  latter 
period  using  clear  liquid  manure.  Turn  out 
one  or  two  of  the  succession  plants,  and  by 
their  state  decide  about  the  time  of  shifting 
them  ;  have  the  requisite  soils,  as  strong  loam 
and  peat,  and  charcoal  and  other  drainage^ 
always  in  readiness.  Give  a  little  air  at  night 
to  prevent  weakness  ;  and  a  slight  shading  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  very  scorching  weather  is 
commendable,  especially  to  the  shifted  plants, 
and  those  near  the  glass.  Keep  the  path- 
ways, fines,  &c.,  in  a  damp  state. 

Vinery. — Temperature  from  60  to  80  de- 
grees. Where  the  ripening  and  ripe  grapes 
are,  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry,  and  air 
given  abundantly.  In  the  later  houses  thin 
the  shoots  and  fruit  with  freedom,  and  repeat 
the  operation  ;  maintain  a  steady  moisture, 
and  syringe  gently.    Syringing  (where  a  moist 
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ftlmosphere  can  be  attained  and  kept  up)  is 
almost  unnecessary,  the  more  so  that  fire-heat 
can  now  almost  be  done  without. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Sow  early  a  few  more  annuals  to  bloom 
late  in  the  season  ;  also  a  few  biennials  and 
perennials. 

Plant  and  Transplant  all  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals  ;  also  greenhouse  plants, 
wherever  required  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the 
beds  or  borders;  such  as  are  planted  out  of 
pots,  should  have  the  balls  of  earth  a  little 
loosened ;  give  them  all  thorough  waterings. 

General  Directions^ — Get  up,  without 
delay,  all  tuberous  roots,  as  anemones  and 
ranunculus,  also  tulips,  &c.,  and  have  their 
places  immediately  filled  with  annuals  brought 
on  in  pots,  such  as  stocks,  &c.  ;  greenhouse 
plants  will  also  come  in.  Attend  to  staking 
and  tying  up  every  plant  that  requires  it  Go 
on  with  the  mowing  and  its  accompaniments. 
Persevere  with  the  propagating  of  herbaceous 
and  shrubbery  plants  by  layers,  cuttings,  slips, 
and  budding.  Have  everything  that  is  to  be 
planted  out  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Alpines, — Go  over  and  cut  away  the  dead 
flower  stalks,  and  free  them  from  weeds  ; 
make  the  drainage  perfect ;  of  course  they  are 
kept  in  a  shady  situation.  Foster  and  increase 
the  most  interesting,  whether  from  rarity, 
beauty,  or  curiosity ;  keep  those  dryish  that 
have  died  down  ;  and  the  whole  would  be 
bettered  by  a  slight  top  dressing.  Some  skill 
must  be  exercised  here  as  to  the  watering  of 
those  wliich  are  gromin/fj  and  those  which  are 
matured ;  the  former,  of  course,  require  the 
largest  supplies. 

Anemones, — Those  lifted  last  month  may 
BOW  be  stored  away  carefully,  and  the  late 
tubers  should  be  taken  up,  where  in  beds,  and 
laid  out  to  dry. 

AnmuiU  sown  now,  must  have  good  situa- 
tions to  flower  this  season.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  stocks,  mignonette,  &c.,  to  flower 
in  pots  through  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 
Bemove  those  past  a  flowering  state,  and  if 
not  before,  refill  their  vacancies  with  others, 
or  something  ready  to  flower. 

Auriculas, — Ck)ntinued  attention  to  stirring 
the  soil,  drainage,  and  picking  off  the  dead 
leaves,  is  necessary.  Those  whose  leaves,  as 
it  were,  roof  over  the  soil  in  the  pots,  must  be 
carefully  watered* 

JBruffmansias,  or  Datttras, — These  are  fine 
objects  in  the  flower-garden,  either  planted 
out  or  plunged  ;  give  them  a  sheltered,  spot, 
and  apply  liquid  manure  largely. 

CarTuUions. — ^Tie  loosely,  and  so  as  the  tie 
may  slip  up  a  little  with  the  increasing  growth. 
As  the  buds  indicate  bursting,  open  the  calyx 
gently  at  each  division,  down  to  the  bass  or 


worsted  tie  around  the  middle,  and  as  the 
large  petals  develope,  draw  them  down  care- 
fully to  the  card ;  those  show  flowers  with 
faulty  petals  must  have  them  withdrawn  : 
apply  now  a  little  liquid  manure,  and  at  other 
times  use  pure  rain  or  river  water :  go  on 
with  the  propagating. 

Chrysanthemums, — Now  is  an  excellent 
time  to  strike  a  number,  by  taking  ofl*  the 
strongest  tops  of  the  shoots  three  inches 
long,  and  potting  them  in  small  single  pots, 
and  putting  them  in  a  little  heat ;  when 
struck,  harden  them  ofl^,  shift  them,  and  place 
them  in  a  warm  and  sunny  situation,  plunging 
the  pots,  if  possible.  Prepare  to  lay  a  quan« 
tity  early  next  month. 

Dahlias, — See  that  the  supports  for  the 
plants  are  sufficient,  as  a  gust  of  wind  may  in 
a  moment  render  all  previous  care,  as  weU  as 
the  plant  for  the  future,  useless  :  remove  the 
weak  and  over-crowded  laterals,  and  those 
only;  propagate  the  fine  sorts ;  the  roots  so 
formed,  and  allowed  to  ripen  and  remain  in 
the  cutting  pots,  are  the  most  valuable  ;  it 
may  also  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  those 
roots  much  stimulated  by  liquid  manure,  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Untiringly  attend 
to  keep  down  insects,  and  water  profusely. 

Erythrina  cristagalli  forms  a  most  noble 
plant  as  a  single  specimen ;  plant  or  plunge  in 
rich  turfy  loam  and  dung.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  England  it  will  stand  as  a  hardy  peren- 
nial under  favourable  circumstances. 

Fuchsias,— HBsten  them  on  with  liquid 
manure ;  few  things  grow  quicker  under  this 
treatment :  starve  them  a  little  towards  the 
end  of  the  month. 

HoUyhochs  must  be  thinned,  and  have  long 
and  strong  stakes  put  to  them  ;  their  grandeur 
will  be  enhanced  by  giving  them  clear  liquid 
manure  once  a  week. 

Jasmines^  Honeysuckles^  and  all  fast  grow- 
ing climbing  plants,  should  be  now  looked 
over,  pruned,  and  nailed  in,  or  tied  up,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Iiohelias. — Encourage  these  by  watering  the 
strong  growing  sorts  with  liquid  manure ;  keep 
them  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water. 

Mignonette  luxuriates  in  liquid  manure, 
whether  prepared  from  guano,  pigeons'  dung, 
or  the  stable-yard :  water  only  at  the  roots, 
and  sow  in  pots  for  winter. 

Pansies, — Plant  out  the  seedlings  in  a  rich 
soil  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  or  rotten  dung  and 
sand  ;  propagate  from  the  old  and  good  sorts  ; 
they  will  strike  readily  under  a  hand-light  in  a 
shady  situation^  amongst  sand  and  leaf  mould. 

PicoieeSn — Remove  the  self  or  run  petals 
from  the  show  flowers  as  soon  as  they  appear; 
they  must  have  cards,  the  same  as  carnations^ 
upon  which  the  guard  petals  are  to  be  evenly 
laid  back ;  it  matters  not  whether  the  card 
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has  a  hole  in  it  or  not,  if  a  small  space  in  the 
centre  is  cut  across  three  timesy  making  six 
angular  points :  propagate  by  layers,  and 
treat  every  way  as  carnations. 

Pinks. — Cut  off  the  dead  flower  stalks ; 
propagate  quickly  ;  the  pipings  strike  readily 
under  a  hand-light,  keeping  die  sand  moist ; 
they  will  also  strike  without  sand,  and  some 
prefer  it. 

Sasei. — Strike  the  China  varieties  in  a 
sli^t  heat ;  indeed  we  have  seen  every  sort, 
even  the  moss,  so  struck,  but  it  is  uncertain; 
the  Hybrid  Chinas  succeed  in  this  way  admi- 
rably. All  may  be,  and  should  be  budded 
this  month,  if  to  be  done  at  all ;  and  the 
quicker  the  operation  is  gone  through  ^e 
better.  Take  off  all  ^e  faded  and  fading 
flowers,  syringe  with  tobacco  water  to  destroy 
aphides  ;  follow  it  up  until  they  are  over- 
come. 

Ranunculus,  —  Take  up  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fade,  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  vermin.  Treat  them  as  those  lifted 
last  month,  and  mark  them  carefully  before 
putting  them  away. 

Stocks. — It  is  not  too  late  to  make  another 
planting ;  they  are  hardier  than  most  other 
things,  and  equal  in  beauty. 

Tulips, — Take  up,  dry,  and  store  away  ;  and 
so  with  other  spriiig  bulbs.  The  hyacinth 
may  be  considered  an  exception,  for  without 
extra  care  they  are  seldom  so  good  the  second 
season,  and  it  is  generally  considered  more 
economical  to  purchase  the  imported  bulbs 
annually. 

Violets. — Encourage  the  plants  by  stirring, 
and  in  some  cases  renewing  the  surface  soil ; 
look  often  at  them,  and  many  things  will  sug- 
gest themselves,  as  being  not  only  beneficial, 
but  necessary,  for  which  no  directions  could 
have  been  given  ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to 
become  dry,  and  rather  prefer  shady  and 
moist  treatment. 

WINDOW  GAHDEKIKG. 

The  point  of  first  importance  is,  never  to 
allow  any  of  the  plants  to  suffer  from  dryness 
at  the  root  Keep  them  regularly  watered, 
and  syringed  over  the  foliage,  so  as  to  render 
them  perfectly  clear  of  dust.  Use  manure 
water  of  any  description  occasionally,  to  any 
of  the  strong  growing  plants  ;  but  do  not  use 
it  in  too  great  quantities,  or  too  strong,  as  in 
either  case  the  plants  will  grow  away  to  leaf 
and  branches,  and  comparatively  few  fiowers 
would  be  produced.  Remove  the  fading  flow- 
ers or  foliage,  and  regularly  train  the  pknts  to 
the  particular  object  in  view,  especially  the 
climbers,  which,  if  neglected  for  any  length 
of  time,  will  become  unmanageable. 

SulbSf  as  hyacinths,  &c.,  should  have  the 
supply  of  water  gradually  reduced,  as  the  foli- 


age attains  its  full  growth,  and  begins  to 
wither,  so  as  to  enable  the  roots  to  become 
thoroughly  ripened. 

Begonias  will  require  a  considerable  supply 
of  moisture  in  diy  weather,  but  it  should  drain 
freely  away  from  the  pot ;  stake  and  train  out 
as  necessary. 

Camellias, — Encourage  a  vigorous  growth 
by  regular  waterings,  and  keep  the  foliage 
clean  by  copious  syringing,  and  even  by  hand 
washing  when  necessaiy.  Lessen  the  supply 
of  water  to  such  as  have  completed  their 
growth* 

Cinerarias  should  be  shaded  from  fierce 
sunlight,  and  kept  cool  at  the  root  by  liberal 
waterings. 

Fuchsias. — ^Regulate  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  and  water  copiously,  as,  if  ihey  get 
too  dry,  they  will  shed  the  greater  part  of  their 
leaves  and  flowers.  Use  manure  water  occa- 
sionally. Shift  them  when  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots. 

Oeraniums. — Those  out  of  bloom  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  old  wood, 
and  placed  in  a  hot  situation  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Water  sparingly,  so  as  not  to  excite 
them  into  renewed  growth,  but  to  enable  them 
to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  previous  to  pre- 
paring them  for  the  next  season. 

Myrtles^  and  other  evergreens,  should  be 
freely  watered,  especially  if  much  exposed  to 
the  sun :  syringe  often,  so  as  to  keep  the 
leaves  free  from  dust. 

Roses* — Keep  the  old  flowers  cut  off  as 
they  decay,  and  prune  back  the  old  flowering 
branches  to  the  new  shoot  or  bud  from  which 
the  next  flowers  will  proceed  in  the  Chinese 
and  allied  sorts.  Water  these  copiously,  using 
manure  water  occasionally. 

Primulas. — Shift  as  the  plants  require  it, 
keeping  them  in  a  cool  place,  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  water  freely. 

Violets. — Those  planted  out  for  potting  up 
in  autumn,  should  be  well  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  ground  kept  well  fitirred 
amongst  them  to  encourage  a  vigorous  growth ; 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 

Wardian  Cases, — Replace  any  deaths  by 
introducing  new  plants,  and  regulate  the  esta- 
blished ones,  so  as  to  prevent  their  interfering 
too  much  with  one  another.  The  dwarf  grow- 
ing cacti  do  very  well  in  these  cases,  and,  if 
planted  on  a  piece  of  rockwojrk,  are  very  in- 
teresting, from  the  great  number  of  dissimilar 
forms  which  may  be  grown  in  very  limited 
space. 

PITS  AND   FRAMES. 

Thb  principal  operations  will  consist  in 
forwarding  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are 
placed  in  these  structures  for  that  purpose.  In 
nearly  all  cases  a  great  quantity  of  air  must 
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be  given,  and  sometimes  the  lights  should  be 
wholly  removed  at  night. 

AnnuaU, — If  any  are  still  left,  they  should 
be  shifted  as  they  require  it,  and  occasionally 
supplied  with  liquid  manure.  About  the  end 
of  the  month  some  ten-week  stock  seed  should 
be  sown,  to  produce  plants  to  bloom  early  in 
spring. 

JSalf'hardt/  plantSj  as  petunias,  verbenas, 
&c.,  should  be  propagated  as  fast  as  cuttings 
can  be  procured,  especially  any  new  sorts,  or 
such  as  may  be  particularly  desirable.  Those 
which  are  intended  for  forcing,  as  pelargoni- 
ums, heliotropes^  calceolarias,  &c.,  should  be 
grown  away,  and  be  kept  regularly  stopped 
so  as  to  form  bushy  heads,  and  also  to  prevent 
their  flowering.  Keep  them  regularly  shifted 
until  they  are  in  the  required  size  pot,  and 
shade  them  as  soon  as  the  sun  acts  power- 
fully on  the  glass,  especially  when  fresh 
shifted. 

Green'house  plants  placed  in  these  struc- 
tures to  make  their  summer  growth,  must 
be  regularly  and  copiously  supplied  with  water, 
both  at  the  root  and  over  head.  Shift  when 
necessary,  especially  the  stronger  growing 
Borts :  shade  in  bright  weather,  but  remove 
the  lights  entirely  at  night,  in  fierce  weather, 
and  protect  them  from  heavy  rains.  Stop, 
thin,  and  tie  out  the  shoots  as  they  advance  in 
growth. 

Forcing  Pit, — ^Many  bulbs  will  have  per- 
fected their  growth,  and  as  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  decay,  gradually  reduce  the  quantity 
of  water  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  keeping 
them  near  the  glass,  and  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  sun  to  ripen.  Keep  all  growing  plants 
regularly  watered  and  syringed,  night  and 
morning,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
evaporating  pans,  and  by  constantly  watering 
the  walks.  Shade  such  plants  as  soon  as  the 
sun-heat  becomes  powerful,  and  give  air 
freely. 

THE  GREEN-BOUSS. 

Temperature, — From  60  degrees  to  70  de- 
grees by  day  ;  and  from  50  to  60  degrees  by 
night. 

Ventilation, — Give  air  freely,  so  as  to  keep 
the  temperature  nearly  as  indicated  above. 
Air  should  be  left  on  all  night,  except  in  wet 
or  windy  weather,  when  all  should  be  made 
aecnre  before  the  house  is  left. 

Watering, — ^Never  allow  any  plant  to  flag 
or  droop  its  leaves  for  want  of  moisture ;  and 
be  sure  those  in  pots  are  thoroughly  soaked 
tbroQgh  the  ball :  syringe  freely,  especially  in 
the  evening  in  bright  weather,  so  as  to  allow 
the  plants  to  recruit  their  strength  before 
morning. 

JPotting, — Continue  to  shift  such  plants  as 
require  it  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  in  doing 
48. 


so,  loosen  the  old  ball  of  earth  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  it  will  not  remain  as  a  lump  in  the 
centre  of  the  new  soil,  into  which  water  cannot 
penetrate.  Keep  the  plants  dose  and  shaded 
until  they  recommence  their  growth,  when 
they  will  also  need  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
water  than  immediately  after  being  shifted* 

Soils,  ^c, — Take  all  opportunities  to  in* 
crease  the  store  of  materials  for  different  com- 
posts, and  keep  them  in  large  heaps  at  present, 
so  that  they  may  not  get  too  dry  for  use.  The 
pots  in  which  the  summer  bedding  plants  were 
grown,  should  be  washed,  sorted,  and  stacked, 
ready  for  use  again  ;  if  in  a  shed  or  other  dry 
place,  they  will  be  handier  for  use  at  any  time. 

Dressing,  —  Keep  every  thing  neat  and 
clean ;  tie  up  climbers,  and  stop  such  as  re- 
quire it.  See  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
are  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  dirt  and 
dust 

Insects, — Destroy  all  of  an  injurious  cha- 
racter as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 
Guard  in  particular  in  the  hot  dry  weather 
against  thrip  and  red  spider,  especially  on  the 
climbers  and  taller  plants,  where  they  some- 
times escape  notice  until  considerable  damage 
is  done. 

Aloes  and  succulents  generally  should  be 
kept  growing  by  a  good  supply  of  moisture 
and  free  exposure  to  light,  heat,  and  air. 

Agaves  and  large  succulents  should  be 
grown  fast,  by  placing  them  in  a  hot  exposure, 
and  watering  them  freely.  An  occasional  dose 
of  manure  water  will  be  serviceable. 

Alstromerias, — Such  as  have  done  flowering 
should  have  the  supply  of  water  gradually 
reduced  as  the  foliage  decays  and  the  seed- 
vessels  ripen.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  hot 
sunny  exposure,  but  where  they  may  be  sheltered 
from  heavy  rains. 

Anntiais.'-'Iiemoye  those  in  a  shabby  state, 
and  replace  them  with  some  of  the  later  sown 
crops.  Supply  them  abundantly  with  water, 
and  keep  them  near  the  light,  and  give  them 
air  freely  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly. 

Azaleas, — ^Place  such  as  have  perfected  their 
growth  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains. 
Forward  the  growth  of  the  later  plants,  so 
that  they  may  begin  their  rest  before  the  heat 
of  the  autumn  is  passed. 

Calceolarias, — Cut  down  the  old  plants, 
and  propagate  from  the  best  of  the  cuttings. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  ft'ame  facing  the 
north,  and  shade  in  bright  weather.  Water 
freely,  and  guard  against  green  fly,  whose 
attacks  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to  these  plants. 

Camellias, — Place  such  as  have  completed 
their  growth  out  of  doors,  in  a  situation  where 
they  will  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
also  protected  from  too  much  moisture.  Keep 
the  smaller  plants  in  pits,  giving  plenty  of  air. 
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shading  during  bright  suBshine,  and  taking 
the  lights  off  on  warm  nights.  Such  as  have 
not  completed  their  growth  should  be  kept 
moderately  close  and  warm,  and  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  house. 

Cape  BulbSj  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.t  should 
be  gradually  dried  off,  and  kept  expos^  to  the 
full  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  in  any  situation 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains. 
Cephalotus  foUicularis  (New  Holland 
pitcher-plant). — Keep  in  a  shady  but  airy 
situation,  and  do  not  let  it  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture. 

Cinerarias, — Shift  such  as  require  it,  and 
grow  them  in  cold  frames  or  pits  facing  the 
north  ;  water  freely,  occasionally  with  manure 
water ;  shade  during  bright  weather,  and 
remove  the  lights  at  night.  Pot  off  a  succes- 
sional  batch  of  suckers,  and  treat  them  like 
the  others,  keeping  the  frames  rather  close 
until  they  are  well  rooted. 

Chrysanthemums, — ^Layer  those  turned  out, 
into  small  pots  filled  with  rich  sandy  soil,  and 
fix  them  by  using  pegs  long  enough  to  pene- 
trate four  or  five  inches  through  the  pot  into 
the  ground  beneath.  Water  regularly.  Shift 
such  as  require  it,  and  stop  the  shoots  so  as  to 
make  them  branch :  keep  them  in  a  rather 
shady  place,  and  water  freely,  occasionally  with 
manure  water. 

CrassulaSf  and  allied  plants,  as  semper- 
vivum,  should  be  sparingly  watered,  if  they 
have  stopped  growing  ;  if  otherwise,  water 
abundantly,  and  expose  them  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  and  heat  attainable  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

Cyclamens  should  be  kept  so  dry  as  not  to 
shrivel  up  too  much ;  place  them  in  an  airy 
situation. 

Epacris. — Grow  away  in  the  house  or  in 
pits,  shading  in  bright  weather,  and  maintain- 
ing a  free  circulation  of  air  about4he  pots  and 
plants.  Be  very  attentive  in  watering,  that 
the  balls  be  thoroughly  soaked. 

Ericas, — Shift  such  as  require  it,  and  stop 
those  that  are  growing  in  a  straggling  manner  ; 
place  the  coarser  growing  sorts  in  a  sheltered 
situation  under  an  awning,  by  which  they  can 
be  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but  roll  it 
up  on  every  fine  night,  so  as  to  expose  the 
plants  to  the  action  of  the  dew  or  light 
showers.  In  potting  use  plenty  of  drainage, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
superfluous  moisture  when  the  plants  are 
watered.  They  now  require  water  often,  and 
in  considerable  quantity,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
earth  being  kept  in  a  reg^ar  moist  state. 
The  smaller  plants  and  more  tender  species 
should  be  grown  in  pits,  where  they  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  and  freely  ventilated; 
they  should  also  be  exposed  at  night  in  very 
fine  weather. 


Fuchsias, — Shift  such  as  require  it,  espedally 
if  large  specimens  are  wanted:  water  coptoosly, 
occasionally  using  manure  water.  Cat  back 
some,  to  form  a  fresh  growth  to  bk>om  late  in 
autumn,  and  propagate  any  desirable  sorts. 
Fumigate  if  the  gre^i  fiy  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  syringe  to  check  red  spider. 

Oompholobiums  and  slender  creepers  should 
be  regi:darly  trained  to  their  trellises,  so  that 
every  part  may  be  equally  furnished  widi 
young  wood,  avoiding  too  upright  a  direction^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  young  shoots  from 
bunching  at  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  thus 
leaving  the  bottom  bare. 

Haavorthia^  Apicrasj  &c-*Keep  them  in 
a  warm  situation,  and  water  freely  if  they  are 
in  a  growing  state.  Expose  them  fully  to  the 
sun,  and  maintain  a  free  circulation  of  air 
about  the  pots  and  plants. 

Helichrysums, — Grow  these  in  a  light  airy 
situation,  and  water  freely  as  long  as  they  are 
growing,  guarding  against  stagnant  water  about 
the  roots  at  all  times. 

Lesckenaultias, — Shift  if  necessary,  and 
keep  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  situation, 
shading  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  such  as 
have  completed  their  growth  may  be  put 
on  an  airy  stage  in  the  house,  and  the  sup* 
ply  of  water  may  be  gradually  lessened  for  a 
time. 

Idlium  japonicum  (Japan  Lily). — ^Keep  in 
an  airy  and  rather  cool  place,  and  water  freely 
as  they  advance  towards  flowering,  using 
manure  water  occasionally. 

Mignonette, — Sow  in  pots  out  of  doors,  to 
introduce  when  in  a  flowering  state;  slop  and 
train  the  plants  intended  for  trees  or  bushes 
to  a  single  stem,  cutting  out  all  the  flower  buds 
entirely. 

New  Holland  plants^  as  acadas,  hoveas,  bos* 
siaBas,  &c. — Water  regularly,  and  stopiuxuriant 
shoots  so  as  to  form  a  neat  head  :  shade  the 
more  delicate  sorts^  and  guard  against  worms 
in  the  pots. 

Orange  Trees, — Water  and  syringe  copiously, 
using  manure  water  about  once  a  week  while 
plants  are  growing.  Begulate  the  heads,  and 
protect  those  out  of  doors  from  damage  by 
strong  winds. 

Ofl9a/t#.-— Withhold  water  firom  those  whoso 
foliage  is  dead,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  dry,  hot, 
and  airy  situation. 

Pelargoniums, — Gut  down  those  out  of 
flower,  and  place  them  out  in  a  hot  dry  ex- 
posure, giving  very  little  water,  and  protecting 
them  from  heavy  rains.  Those  which  were 
earlier  treated  thus  should  now  be  potted: 
shake  the  old  earth  entirely  away  fronot  the 
roots,  and  prune  them  well  in  ;  pot  them  in 
small  pots,  using  a  sandy,  rather  poor  com- 
post ;  place  them  in  rather  close  frames,  and 
water  y^ry  sparingly.     Sow  seed  as  soon  as  it 
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ripens,  and  pot  off  the  plants  as  soon  aa  they 
have  fcfrmed  alH>ut  three  rough  leaves. 

Primulas, — Sow  the  seeds  now  for  a  main 
eupplj  ;  use  a  compost  of  free  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  snfficiencj  of  sand  to  keep  it  poroos  ; 
sow  thinlj  and  cover  lightly.  Propagate  the 
double  varieties  by  parting  the  old  plants  into 
separate  crowns  or  shoots,  and  pot  them,  or 
make  cuttings  of  them,  as  they  may  hare  roots 
or  not ;  keep  them  close  in  a  pit,  and  rather 
dry  until  they  commence  to  grow  again. 

ProttaSy  Banhgias,  DryandraSy  &c. — Water 
carefully,  and  r^ulate  their  growth  so  as  to 
form  neat  plants  ;  if  placed  out  of  doors,  pro- 
tect from  high  winds  and  heavy  rains. 

Mhododendrons. — ^Plunge  the  pots  in  earth 
or  ashes,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  moss  or 
acker  material,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  sun 
on  the  young  roots  at  the  side  of  the  pot. 
Water  r^ularly  and  copiously,  and  keep  the 
leaves  elean  by  syringing. 

iife«eiL— Yonng  plants  of  the  Chinese  and 
related  sorts  should  be  shifted  as  they  require 
it,  and  the  shoots  should  be  shortened  so  as  to 
produce  a  regular  head  :  protect  the  pots  of 
those  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  recommended  for  Bhododendrons.  Use 
manure  water  occasionally,  and  syringe  with 
^lute  tobacco  water  whenever  the  green  fly 
appears. 

Salvias,  —  Shift,  stop,  and  regulate  the 
plants  as  they  advance,  and  remove  the  flowers 
from  such  as  are  wanted  for  late  bloom. 
Propagate  by  cuttings  in  a  slight  bottom  heat. 
•  StapeUas.'^Gonimne  to  water  freely  as  they 
advance,  keeping  them  in  a  warm  airy  place, 
and  strong  light ;  watch  the  drainage,  that  no 
stagnant  water  may  lodge  about  the  roots. 

Trop^golums, — Dry  off  the  bulbs  as  the 
fdiage  decays,  and  keep  them  dry  until  they 
break  naturally.  Carei  should  be  taken  that 
after  being  dry  some  time,  they  do  not  get 
accidentally  wetted,  as  they  are  liable  to  start 
off  into  a  weak  spindling  growth. 

THE  OOKSBRYATOBT. 

Temperature, — From  60  to  70  degrees  by 
day,  and  from  55  to  60  degrees  by  night 

Ventilation, — Maintain  a  free  circulation, 
and  leave  considerable  air  on  all  night  in  hot 
weather:  allow  no  openings  on  the  sides 
afiected  by  strong  winds. 

Watering. — Water  should  be  applied  freely 
to  all  plants  in  bloom,  or  making  their  growth; 
such  as  are  planted  out  should  be  carefully 
examined  at  the  root,  and  well  soaked : 
syringe  night  and  morning,  cleaning  up  uU 
water  from  the  paths  in  the  morning,  that  they 
may  be  early  dry. 

Arrangement, — As  a  great  portion  of  the 
plants  now  in  flower  here,  consist  of  annuals, 
great  variety  may  be  obtained  by  continually 


altering,  contrasting,  and  harmonizing  the 
various  colours,  placing  them  sometimes  in 
masses  of  one  colour  or  sort,  at  others,  blend- 
ing all  together,  of  course  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  all  straight  lines. 

General  Directions, — Continue  to  mai  n tain 
the  most  scrupulous  neatness  in  every  respect. 
Watch  for  insects,  especially  the  red  spider, 
and  apply  immediate  remedies.  Constantly 
tie  up,  stop,  and  regulate  the  climbing-plants, 
taking  care  that  they  are  properly  thinned,  so 
as  not  to  present  a  heavy  appearance  in  the 
house.  Remove  all  plants  as  soon  as  they  \wki 
at  all  past  their  prime,  especially  annuals, 
which  soon  present  a  shabby  appearance  at 
this  season. 

THE  PLANT  STOVB. 

Temperature. — From  70  to  85  degrees  by 
day,  and  from  60  to  70  degrees  by  night 

Ventilation, — Give  air  freely,  as  far  as  the 
weather  permits,'  closing  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Open  very  little  on  the  windy 
side,  not  at  aU  in  high  winds. 

Watering, — Use  water  abundantly  to  the 
roots  and  leaves,  by  the  syringe  and  as  steam. 
Keep  the  floors  flooded,  and  the  evaporating 
pans  full.  Syringe  night  and  morning,  and 
fill  the  house  with  steam  at  the  same  times. 

Potting, — Continue  to  shift  all  such  as  re- 
quire it,  apportioning  the  size  of  the  pots  to 
the  strength  of  the  growth.  Stake,  stop,  and 
otherwise  regulate  the  plant  at  the  same  time. 
Keep  them  close  and  shaded  until  they  make 
fresh  root. 

Insects, — Use  every  exertion  to  keep  these 
under,  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves ;  plants 
very  foul  with  scale  or  mealy  bug  should  be 
destroyed,  or  kept  apart  from  the  others,  and 
not  admitted  to  the  collection  until  perfectly 
clean. 

Achimenes, — ^Pot  any  bulbs  which  may  be 
left,  or  shift  such  as  have  been  grown  in  a  low 
temperature,  and  excite  them  to  increased 
growth  ;  they  will  be  useful  in  autumn  and 
winter.  Shift  suel^  as  require  it,  and  remove 
those  in  Uoom  to  the  conservatory. 

AUamandoy  Beaumontia^  Echttes,  and  other 
strong  growing  climbers,  must  be  regularly 
stopped  and  trained  as  they  advance.  Water 
liberally,  and  syringe  as  often  as  possible. 

AlpiniaSy  Medt/chiunts,  and  other  reedy 
plants,  should  be  shifted  as  they  require  it,  and 
any  in  bloom  should  be  removed  to  a  warm 
part  of  the  conservatory ;  abundance  of  water 
should  be  given   until  the  leaves  begin  to 

decay. 

AphelandraSyJustidaSyJRuellias,  &c.-^Shift 
and  regulate  as  they  advance  in  growth  ; 
water  copiously,  and  syringe  often,  as  they  are 
very  subject  to  red  spider. 

AmaryUids* — Diminish  the  supply  of  water 
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as  the  leaves  decay,  and  remove  the  pots  to  a 
dry  and  hot  exposure  ;  place  them  on  their 
sides  to  avoid  accidental  wettings. 

Begonias, — Enooarage  as  they  advance, 
and  remove  the  flowering  ones  to  the  con- 
servatory ;  pot  any  intended  for  winter  flower- 
ings or  such  as  flower  naturally  then  and  in  the 
spring. 

BurcheUia. — Propagate  by  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood,  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass, 
in  bottom  heat 

Cacti. — Pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of 
such  as  have  nearly  completed  their  growth, 
and  reduce  the  allowance  of  water.  Set  out 
such  as  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  a  hot  dry 
place  where  they  can  be  protected  from  rain. 

Cinnamomum  (Cinnamon  tree). — ^Water 
regularly  and  carefully  as  it  advances,  and 
keep  the  foliage  very  dean. 

Clerodendrons,  —  Remove  the  flowering 
plants  to  cooler  quarters :  increase  desirable 
sorts  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  heat. 

C&'9n&^«.— Continue  to  stop,  tie  up,  and 
regulate  as  requisite  ;  water  freely,  especially 
those  turned  out  in  the  borders. 

Daturas. — Shift  as  necessary,  and  train  to 
a  single  stem  ;  water  freely,  using  manure 
water  often. 

^ry^rm€U.— -Cut  down  any  out  of  flower, 
and  put  them  out  in  the  sun  without  water 
for  a  fortnight ;  then  repot  them,  and  grow 
away  again  for  another  bloom. 

J^tfpAorMa«.-*Reduce  the  water  to  any 
which  appear  to  have  set  their  growth. 

Ferns. — ^Keep  very  damp  and  shady.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  division  at  almost  any 
period  ;  keep  them  close  until  they  root. 

6are2enta«.— Propagate  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood,  in  sand,  in  a  strong  bottom  heat ; 
keep  them  moist  and  dose. 

OesneraSy  Oloxinias^  &c.  —  Water  the 
growing  plants  freely;  those  out  of  bloom 
sparingly.  Pot  roots  of  Oesnera  zebrina  for 
winter  flowering. 

JUppeastruffij  Crinums^  Pancratiums^  &c. 
— ^Reduce  the  supply  of  moisture  as  the  leaves 
decay,  and  withhold  it  altogether  from  such 
as  entirely  lose  the  foliage  ;  the  others  should 
be  watered  more  sparingly  as  their  leaves 
attain  their  full  size. 

IpanuB€LS. — Shift  as  necessary,  water  freely, 
and  guard  against  red  spider,  which  soon 
injures  the  folisge  of  these  plants. 

Ixoras. — ^Propagate  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood,  taken  off  with  a  hed  and  in- 
serted in  sand  under  a  bell-glass  in  bottom 
heat. 

Jasminums,  Randeletiasy  Brunfelsias,  £kc, 
may  also  be  propagated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  Ixoras. 

Lantanas. — Shift  as  requisite,  and  pro- 
pagate by  cuttings ;  water  fredy. 


JJuculia  gratMma  may  now  be  removed 
to  the  conservatory  to  rest,  previous  to  the 
production  of  its  flowers. 

Lycopodiums  do  best  under  sinular  treat- 
ment with  their  near  allies  the  ferns. 

Mahaceous  plants^  as  hibiscus,  must  be 
copiously  watered  and  syringed.  The  red 
spider  is  a  terrible  scourge  to  these  plants 
and  should  therefore  be  treated  aooordin^y. 

ManettiaSy  and  other  tender  dimbers,  should 
be  constantly  trained  to  the  desired  forms,  and 
may  be  freely  watered  ;  shift  as  necessary. 

melastomas. — ^Remove  flowering  plants  to 
the  conservatory,  and  water  those  advancing 
freely ;  keep  them  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
house. 

MelO' Cacti, — Keep  them  near  the  light, 
and  water  them  freely  as  long  as  they  show 
symptoms  of  growth. 

JIf iimu.-*Gtow  away  by  keeping  them  hot 
and  giving  an  abundance  of  moisture,  ooca* 
sionally  using  manure  water ;  syringe  often 
and  keep  the  folisge  very  clean. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plant). — Keep  it  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  house,  and  guard  against 
its  ever  wanting  water. 

Neriutns. — Such  as  have  made  their  growth 
may  be  exposed  out  of  doors  to  ripen  thdr 
wood ;  lessen  their  supply  of  water. 

Nymphaas  (Water  Lilies). — Keep  them 
near  the  light,  and  change  the  water  about 
them  so  often  that  no  scum  or  dirt  may  collect 
about  the  leaves  or  stalks. 

Pahns. — Be  particular  that  the  roots  are 
in  a  hedthy  state,  and  qrringe  often  and  copi* 
oudy. 

Tkunbergias. — Shift  where  necessary,  and 
remove  those  in  bloom  to  the  oonservatoiy  v 
syringe  often  ;  they  are  very  liable  to  suffer 
from  attacks  of  the  red  spider. 

Vincas. — Those  which  have  got  straggling 
in  habit,  may  be  cut  in,  rested  for  a  while, 
and  then  started  by  the  application  <^  in- 
creased heat  and  moisture  to  flower  again. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature. — The  warm  or  Indian  house 
from  85  to  90  degrees  by  day ;  70  degrees  by 
night  The  cool  or  Mexican  house  75  to  80 
degrees  by  day  ;  60  to  65  degrees  by  night 

VentHatian. — Admit  dr  as  far  as  consistent 
with  maintaining  the  required  temperature, 
but  avoid  dl  draughts  or  rapid  transitions. 

Watering, — Apply  moisture  fredy  to  grow- 
ing plants,  but  gradudly  withhold  it  from 
those  which  have  completed  their  growth, 
and  remove  them  to  a  dry  part  of  the  cod 
house. 

Insects. — ^Examine  the  growing  plants  care- 
fully, for  their  tender  leaves,  bulbs,  and  more 
especially  their  young  roots,  are  favourite  food 
for  several  insects  as  well  as  slugs  and  snaiK 
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Potting. — Continue  wherever  requisite  j  be 
cueful  not  to  aae  too  inach  spbagDnm  or  other 
moss  atxint  the  roots  or  paeudo-bulbs. 

Shading. — Increase  the  thickness  of  this,  if 
the  aun  is  very  hright  aod  powerful,  especially 
over  the  growing  phints. 

iSoili.— Collect  various  soils  during  the  long 
fine  days,  and  slack  them  up  for  use. 

Imported  plantt. — Water  more  freely  as 
they  advance  in  growth,  and  give  them  in- 
creased heat  also.  The  heat  method  of 
vslering  these,  is  to  ejringe  them  copiously. 

Aeridet,  Saccolabiwn,  and  Vattda. — Any 
of  these  that  have  completed  their  growth 
ihonld  be  gradually  removed  to  cooler  quarters, 
where  they  will  have  more  Ught  and  leas  water. 

.^!tcky7ian.thui. — As  these  planta  come  into 


flower,  remove  them  to  a  warm  greenhouae,  or 
a  cool  part  of  the  orchid  house,  and  keep  them 
regularly  watered. 

Caltleyas. — Pot  such  as  show  signs  of 
growth,  and  place  them  in  a  hot,  moist,  and 
shady  place. 

(fgmbidiitmg. — Encourage  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  grow  ;  when  they  stop,  rest  them 
in  a  cooler  house. 

Dendrohmmi. — Such  as  have  made  their 
growth  should  he  exposed  to  powerful  suo- 
light,  and  have  very  little  water. 

OnddiumM. — Remove  these  to  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house  as  th^  show  signs  of  com- 
pleting their  growth. 

Stankopeat. — Treat  as  the  last,  giving  very 
little  water  after  they  ore  at  rest. 


GATLUSSACIA   PSEUDO-VACCINIUM. 

(CliamUK.) 
BILBEBfil-LKE  OAYLSBSACU. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  plants  i  shrubs — chiefly  evei^jeen  ones — which  in  onr 
win  recognise  in  the  engraving  which  accom-  gardens  hear  the  old-fashioned  name  of 
ponies  tbia  notice,  a  near  ration  of  those  |  Audromedas,  or  at  least  are  moat  familiarly 
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known  under  that  title  ;  for  modern  botanical 
science  has  assigned  to  many  of  them  other 
titles,  which  are  not  very  familiar  with  any 
but  those  who  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
plants.  Closely  allied  to  this  group  is  an- 
other, of  which  a  familiar  example  is  found  in 
the  common  Bilberry  (  Vaccinium  MyritUus^ 
which  covers  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land 
in  various  parts  of  our  own  country.  A  great 
many  of  the  Vacciniums  that  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  are,  however,  deciduous  plants  ;  as 
aLiO  are  some  of  those  which  formerly  bore 
the  name  of  Andromeda.  It  is  with  this 
latter  group — that  of  Vacciniums — ^that  the 
plant  here  represented  is  most  closely  related ; 
and  we  shall  now  direct  our  notice  more 
exclusively  to  it.  The  relationship  briefly 
sketched  above,  will  be  evident  from  the  namrs 
the  plant  has  borne,  viz : — Andromeda  cocci" 
neOf  and  Vaccinium  hnmliense^  given  it  by 
the  olden  writers. 

This  species  of  Gaylussacia  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  of  spreading  habit,  growing  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  clothed  with  fine  glossy 
green  oval  leaves,  an  inch  or  rather  more  in 
length,  and  which  give  to  the  plant  a  very 
iiAieresting  appearance,  even  during  the  winter 
months  when  devoid  of  flowers.  On  the 
approach  of  summer,  its  flowers  are  produced, 
and  thpse  possess  much  beauty  :  they  are 
what  is  termed  pitcher-shaped,  that  is  to  say, 
cup-shaped,  and  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and 
their  colour  is  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
light  rosy  red.  April,  May,  and  June,  are 
the  particular  months  in  which  it  is  found  to 
blossom ;  and  this  it  does  not  sparingly  but 
profusely,  for  the  branches  throw  out  nume- 
rous axillary  racemes,  and  these  bear  from 
eight  to  twelve  flowers.  There  is  a  peculiar 
gracefulness  in  the  distribution  of  these 
racemes ;  they  stand  out  laterally  from  the 
branches  which  support  them,  and  being 
tomewhat  slender,  the  weight  of  the  flowers 
gives  them  a  graceful  curve,  and  the  flowers 
too  are  all  turned  as  it  were  downwards,  so 
that  the  flowers  hang  in  a  gracefully  pendant 
curve.  This  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  so 
that  they  all  point  one  way,  is  expressed  by 
the  botanical  term  secund. 


The  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Where  it 
grows  in  open  sandy  plains.  St  Hilaire,  a 
Brazilian  traveller^  found  it  near  the  town  of 
Caravellos^  in  the  province  of  Porto  Seguro^ 
and  extending  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Santa  Catherina.  The  first  recorded 
plants  raised  in  England,  were  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  who  obtained 
the  seeds  from  a  friend  residing  in  Brazil ; 
and  from  these  seeds  plants  were  raised  aboot 
the  year  1840. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  greenhoose  plant,  weU 
adapted  from  its  handsome  glossy  foliage,  in 
company  with  other  evergreens,  for  purposes 
of  ornament  and  effect,  even  when  it  has  no 
flowers  upon  it.     Peat  soil  is  most  proper  for 
it ;  and  it  should  have  fibry  turfy  peat,  con- 
taining a  good  sprinkling  of  particles  of  sand 
throughout  its  mass.     To  have  fine  plants, 
the  roots  must  have  the  range  of  a  consider^ 
able  bulk  of  healthy  soil,  but  it  is  better  not 
to  put  them  into  pots  which  look  inconveni- 
ently large  compared  with  the  plants ;  and  in 
any  case,  the  pots  must  be  well  drained,  with 
a  good  layer  of  broken    potsherds  in   the 
bottom,  and  some  lumps  of  charcoal  mixed 
among  the  soil,  which  is  best  used  in  great 
part  in  the  form  of  small  lumps,  in  preference 
to  being  too  finely  broken  or  siflted.     While 
they  are  making  their  growth,  they  must  have 
a   liberal  supply  of  water ;  and,  in  fact,  as 
with  all  other  allied  plants,  they  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry.     If  this  takes 
place  during  the  period  of  growth,  it  will 
cause  the    young    shoots  to    be  small    and 
stunted  ;  and  if  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  it  will  either  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
brown  and  unsightly,  or  cause  them  to  fall 
off,    in   either   case  altogether  spoiling   the 
beauty  of  the  plant.     In  other  respects,  it  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  heaths  and 
similar  shrubby  greenhouse  plants.     The  most 
ready   means  of  propagation   is  by   layers, 
which   should  be  put  down  just  before  the 
young  shoots  begin  to  form. 

Gaylussacia  belongs  to  the  large  natural 
group  of  Ericace^,  which  comprises  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowering  shrubs, 
whether  hardy  or  tender,  native  or  exotic 
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Under  the  title  of  Andromeda,  a  good  many 
species  of  hardy  Ericaceous  shrubs  were 
originally  included;  these  have  been  subse- 
quently separated  by  botanists  into  several 
genera,  all  of  which  are  noticed  below. 
1'he  names  of  the  genera  as  divided  are  : — 
AndromedOy  Camope^  Coimndra^  ZenobicLj 
Lyonia^  and  Leucothbe :  of  course  thoee 
who    prefer  the  old  names  will  call  all  of 


them  Andromeda.  They  are  all  include 
in  that  class  of  subjects  generally  known  a 
American  plants. 


ANDROKEDA* 


The  genus  Andromeda,  as  now  limited, 
contains  but  two  species,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  natee  of  Andromeda 
was  applied   by  Linnssas^   under  somewhat 
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iBteresting  circumBtuices  :• — Andromeds  is 
known  in  mTtholog^  as  the  daughter  of 
Cepbetas,  king  of  Ethiopia ;  she  was  bound, 
qaite  exposed  and  naked,  to  a  rock,  that  she 
might  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster,  to 
anteue  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  but  waa  de- 
livered by  Perseus,  to  whom  she  was  after- 
wards married,  and  had  many  children. 
Linneus,  in  recording  his  disoovery  of  the 
plan^  gives  the  following  reasons  for  ap< 
pljing  the  name  :  -~"  Andromeda  polifofia 
was  now  (June  12)  in  its  bigbest  beauty, 
decorating  the  marshj  gronnds  in  a  moat 
agreeable  manner:  the  flowers  are  quite 
blood-red  before  they  expand;  but  when 
full  grown  the  ooiolla  is  of  a  ^esh  colour  : 
Bcarcelj  any  painter^s  art  can  so  happily 
imitate  the  beau^  of  a  fine  female  complexion; 
still  less  could  any  artificial  ooloar  upon  the 
fioe  itself  bear  comparison  with  the  lovely 
blossom.  As  I  contemplated  it,  I  oould  not 
belp  thinking  of  Andromeda,  as  described  by 
tbe  poets;  ami  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their 
deacriptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed 
to  the  little  plant  before  me  ;  so  that  if  these 
writers  had  it  in  view,  they  could  scarcely 
have  contrived  a  more  apposite  fable.  Andro- 
meda is  represented  by  them  as  a  virgin  of 
most  exquisite  and  nurivalled  charms;  bat 
these  charms  remain  in  perfection  only  so  long 
u  she  retains  her  vii^in  purity,  which  is  also 
spplicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  cele- 
brate its  nuptials.  The  plant  is  idways  fixed 
on  some  littie  turfy  hillock  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamps,  as  Aadromeds  herself  was  chained 
to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet,  as 
tbe  fresh  water  does  the  roots  of  this  plant. 
Drsgcms  and  venemous  serpents  surrounded 
her,  88  tosds  and  other  reptiles  frequent  the 
abode  of  her  v^^etable  resembler,  and  when 
they  pair  in  the  spring  throw  mud  and  water 
over  its  leaves  and  branches.  As  the  distressed 
virgin  casts  down  her  blushing  face  through 
exoessivfl  afflictioa,  so  does  this  rosy  coloured 
.  Bower  bang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler 
tin  it  withers  wnj.    At  length  comes  Perseus, 


in  the  shape  of  Summer,  dries  up  the  sur- 
rounding water  and  deatroys  the  monsters, 
rendering  the  damsel  a  fruitful  mother,  who 
then  carries  her  head  erect."  This  incident 
shows  that  the  mind  of  the  great  naturalist 
was  not  inseneible  of  vivid  and  keen  imagin- 
ation, even  when  apparently  overwhelmed 
with  severe  studies. 

Andromedra  poUfoUa,  LinnauB  (poly- 
leaved  Androme^  or  Moorwort).— A  low 
evei^een  shrub,  growing  about  a  foot  bighj 
the  leaves  are  oblong;  the  flowers  in  small 
dusters  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  ovate, 
pitcher-shaped,  flesh-coloured,   or   pale  red, 


blooming  from  May  to  September.  A  native 
of  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  There  are  several  varieties,  as 
— anguitifoHa,  with  narrow  leaves;  cricoidet, 
heatb-like;  frrant^^ora,  with  large  flowers;  la- 
tifolia,  with  broad  leaves;  minima,  with  smaU 
flowers;  rerolubi,  with  the  mftrginsof  the  leaves 
beat  back  ;  Kotica,  a  Scotch  variety ;  and 
stricta,  more  erect  in  habit  than  the  others. 
This  plant  has  several  common  or  vulgar 
names,  as  wild  rosemary,  poly-mountMn,  marsh 
holy  rose,  marah  cistus,  mocH^ort,  ike. 
Andromeda  rotmannifoUa,   Pursh  (rose- 
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marj-leayed  Andromeda).  —  An  evergreen 
Bhrub,  nearly  like  the  preceding,  but  with 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  having  the  margins 
turned  back  ;  the  flowers  are  nearly  globose, 
white  tinged  with  red ;  it  blooms  in  June. 
A  native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

These  plants  are  propagated  chiefly  by 
layers,  which  root  freely.  They  grow  naturally 
in  mossy  bogs,  and  low  wet  places ;  and  under 
artificial  cultivation  they  require  to  be  grown 
in  moist  beds  of  peat  soil,  and  in  an  open  airy 
situation.  Unless  the  situation  be  damp,  or 
is  rendered  so  artificially,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  plants  healthy  for  a  length  of  time  ;  but 
where  this  condition  is  complied  with,  they 
grow  freely,  and  are  very  interesting  when  in 
bloom.  From  their  dwarf  and  compact  habit 
they  form  very  neat  and  pretty  margins  to 
beds  of  the  larger  growing  American  plants 
situated  on  a  grass  plot ;  or  they  may  be  kept 
in  beds  of  less  size  in  company  with  some  of  the 
smaller  growing  plants  of  this  order. 

GASSIOPE. 

Cassiope  hypnoides^  D.  Don  (hypnum- 
like  Cassiope). — A  small  creeping  shrub  of 
evergreen  habit,  resembling  some  of  the  I 
oreeping-stemmed  mosses  ;  it  grows  but  two 
or  three  inches  high :  the  leaves  are  loose,  flat, 
and  needle-like ;  the  flowers  are  drooping, 
small,  bell-shaped,  one  terminating  each  stool, 
white  with  a  red  calyx ;  they  are  produced 
in  June  and  July.  A  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Lapland,  Denmark,  and  Siberia,  as  well  as 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  is  a  plant 
of  difficult  cultivation. 

Cassiope  ietragonoy  D.  Don  (four-cornered 
branched  Cassiope). — ^A  small  evergreen  creep- 
ing shrub,  of  similar  habit  to  the  preceding, 
with  small  obtuse  leaves,  closely  imbricated 
into  four  rows,  forming  a  four-cornered  stem ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  more  truly  belUshaped 
than  the  last,  and  produced  from  the  sides  of 
the  branches,  in  March  and  ApriL  It  is  a 
native  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  in  Europe,  and 
of  Canada,  Labrador,  and  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  and  of  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Difficult  to  cultivate. 

Cassiope  lycopodioides^  D.  Don  (club- 
moss«like  Cassiope). — A  diminutive  evergreen 
moss-like  creeping  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves, 
imbricated  in  four  rows,  and  somewhat  bell- 
shaped  reddish  flowers,  produced  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  island 
of  St.  Lawrence,  but  its  date  of  introduction 
to  this  country  is  not  known. 

Cajtsfope  ericoideSf  D.  Don  (heath-like 
Cassiope). — ^A  small  creeping  evergreen  shrub, 
with  erect  branches,  and  very  small  leaves. 
A  native  of  Dahuria  and  Kamtschatka.  Neither 
the  time  of  introduction  nor  its  flowers  are 
sufficiently  well  known. 


The  Cassiopes  are  plants  of  much  interest, 
chiefly  owing  to  their  small  size,  their  neat 
forms,  and  above  all,  to  their  rarity,  caused  by 
the  difficulty  which  attends  their  cultivation. 
Natives  of   some  of  the  coldest  and   most 
rigidly  inhospitable  climes  in  the  habitable 
world,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  comparatively 
gonial  character  of  our  own  climate;  and  while 
in  England  we  need  for  the  most  part  to  form 
hot-houses  for  the  growth  of  exotic  vegetation, 
in  this  case  it  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
sufficiently  cool  that  has  to  l^  contended  with. 
After  all  that  can  be  done,  the  keen,  rigid, 
bracing  air  of  their  native  habitats  cannot  be 
imitated,  especially  in  low  sheltered  situationa, 
and  therefore  the  plants  never  acquire  their 
full  perfection.    We  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  treatment,  founded  on  oar 
knowledge  and  observation  of  the  plants  : — 
The  soil  should  be  turfy  peat,  of  a  sandy  tex- 
ture, mixed  with  a  few  lumps  of  broken  free- 
stone or  charcoal,  materials  which  from  their 
porous  nature  tend  to  equalize  the  moisture  of 
the  soil — a  point  of  much  importance  in  their 
cultivation  ;  for,  though  they  require  a  moist 
and  cool  medium  for  the  roots,  yet  an  excess 
of  moisture  would  in  this  climate  tend  to 
render  the  soil  unfit  for  their  growth  ;   and 
diyness,  which  these  lumps  of  porous  material 
equally  prevent,  is  fully  as  much  or  even  more 
injurious.     A  cool,  shaded,  moist  situation  is 
essential  for  them,  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  open  as  regards  a  free  circulation  of 
air.     The  plants  once  planted  and  established 
should  not  be  very  frequently  removed,  and 
the  soil  also  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  surface  of 
the  soil  after  planting  may  be  covered  with 
pebbles,  or  pieces  of  freestone,  or  both  inter- 
mixed ;  this,  by  tending  to  consolidate  the 
soil,  will  preserve  the  roots  more  securely  from 
any  alternations  of  moisture,  and  the  stones 
will  attract  and  tend  to  convey  it  insensibly 
to  the  soil.     In  order  to  avoid  the  heat  which 
such  an  arrangement  would  produce  about  the 
plant  in  summer,  the  whole  surface  might  at 
that  season  be  covered  with  compact  tufts  of 
green  moss,  which  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping 
the  whole  cool  and  moist.     When  thus  fully 
established  in  an  open  but  somewhat  shaded 
situation,  in  a  locality  which  is  found  to  suit 
them,  nothing  will  be  more  beautiful  daring 
the  spring  months  than  the   abundant  pure 
white  lily-of-tbe-vaUey-like  flowers  that  will 
be  produced. 

In  some  situations,  where  the  air  is  peculiariy 
heavy  and  inappropriate  for  the  growth  of  such 
delicate  plants,  we  have  seen  them  g^wn 
pretty  well  by  placing  over  them  a  common 
hand-light,  which  is  kept  on  closely  during 
summer  and  winter.  In  such  a  position  they 
are  but  little  aflfected  by  the  variations  to 
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which  our  climate  is  subject,  and  which  are 
most  trjiDg  to  plants  of  this  nature.  From 
the  small  size  which  they  attain,  even  when 
arriTed  at  their  ultimate  size,  and  from  the 
simple  elegance  and  beauty  of  their  blossoms, 
they  seem  peculiarly  fitted  for  growing  in  a 
Wardian  case :  a  small  vase,  filled  entirely 
with  these  two  plants,  and  covered  by  a  bell- 
glass,  would  be  a  very  pretty  ornament,  either 
for  a  table  in  a  cool  room,  or  for  a  shady  win- 
dow; and  in  a  cool  case,  in  company  with  ferns 
of  a  hardy  nature,  placed  in  a  shady  situation, 
they  woidd  no  doubt  grow  very  fireely. 

CASSANDRA. 

Cassandra  calyculata^  D.  Don  (calycu- 
Vited  Cassandra).— A  small  evergreen,  or 
somewhat  rusty  looking  shrub,  growing  two 
or  three  feet  high,  with  curved  spreading 
bnmches,  and  elliptic-oblong  bluntish  leaves, 
rusty  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  oblong- 
cylindrical,  thickly  placed  on  the  under  side 
of  the  curving  branches  (in  botanical  language 
— racemes  recurved,  leafy);  it  blooms  from 
February  to  April.  Anative  of  North  America, 
also  Sweden,  Siberia,  &c.  The  following  va- 
rieties are  enumerated: — angtistifoliay  with 
linear  lanceolate  leaves,  and  oblong  ovate 
flowers ;  latifolia,  with  broad  leaves  ;  nana, 
a  very  dwarf  small  plant;  and  ventricosa,  with 
the  flowers  much  inflated. 

These  plants  are  very  ornamental,  and  re- 
quire the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  that 
recommended  for  Andromeda. 

Zenobia  speciosay  D.  Don  (showy-flowered 
Zenobia).— A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  grow- 
ing two  or  three  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are 
oval,  obtuse,  crenated  ;  the  flowers  white,  bell- 
shaped,  disposed  in  numerous  short  drooping 
racemes  along  the  branches,  and  blooming  in 
June.  A  native  of  swamps  in  North  Caro- 
lina. There  is  a  variety  called  nitidoy  with 
oblong  ovate  serrated  leaves ;  another,  pulr 
tferulenta  (also called  Andromeda  cassintrfoluh 
speciosoy  glaucttf  deaJbata,  and  avata),  with 
roundish  ovate  crenated  leaves,  covered  with 
white  powder ;  and  spicata,  with  spiked 
flowers ;  all  these  have  white  blossoms. 

The  Zenobias  are  handsome  plants,  with 
good  foliage,  and  require  the  same  treatment 
as  recommended  for  Andromeda. 

XTONIA. 

Lffonia  arbarea,  D.  Don  (tree  Lyonia). — 
A  handsome  small  tree  of  twenty  feet  high 
and  upwards ;  the  leaves  are  deciduous,  ob- 
long-acuminate, serrated,  and  shining ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  ovoid-cylindrical,  in  ter- 


minal panicles,  produced  in  June  and  July. 
A  native  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  North  America.  The  leaves 
have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  are  frequently 
used  by  hunters  in  the  mountains  to  alle- 
viate thirst :  it  has  been  called  the  Sorrel 
tree.  In  a  wild  state  it  grows  from  forty  to 
six^  feet  high. 

Infonia  caprsmfoUoy  Watson  (goat-willow- 
leaved  Lyonia). — A  deciduous  small  shrub, 
with  coriaceous  elliptic,  serrulated  leaves, 
and  white  globular  flowers,  disposed  in  ra- 
cemes and  in  corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America ;  it  flowers  in  July. 

Lyonia  ferrugineoy  Nuttal  (rusty-looking 
Lyonia). — An  evergreen  shrub,  from  three  to 
five  feet  high,  with  obovate,  coriaceous, 
brownish  looking  leaves,  and  small  white 
globose  flowers,  three  or  lave  together,  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves*  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  A  native  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Mexico. 

Lyonia  frondosay'Nattal  (branched  Lyonia). 
— A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  three 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong  or  oblong- 
ovate  ;  the  flowers  white,  globose,  downy, 
in  a  terminal  leafy  panicle.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  A  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

Lyonia  marginatay  D.  Don  (marginated- 
leaved  Lyonia). — A  small  straggling  evergreen 
shrub  of  two  feet  high,  with  oval-acuminate 
coriaceous  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  cylindrical, 
pale  red,  blooming  in  June  and  July.  A 
native  of  sandy  forests  in  Carolina  and 
Florida.  A  variety  called  rubraj  has  flowers 
of  a  deeper  red.  It  is  also  called  Andromeda 
cortacea,  and  A.  lucida;  and  by  some  A* 
mariana. 

Lyonia  mariana,  D.  Don  (Maryland 
Lyonia). — ^A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  two 
feet  and  upwards,  with  oval  acute  leaves, 
and  large  ovate-cylindrical  flowers,  white 
tinged  with  red ; '  they  bloom  from  May  to 
August.  A  native  of  woods  and  dry  swamps 
in  North  America.  A  variety  called  oblonga 
has  oblong  leaves ;  another,  named  ovalisy  has 
oval  leaves. 

Lyonia  mtUtiflorafW^taon  (many-flowered 
Lyonia). — ^A  deciduous  shrub,-  growing  two 
feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  lanceolate, 
and  serrated;  the  flowers  small,  white,  globose, 
disposed  in  terminal  panicles  composed  of 
numerous  grouped  racemes.  It  flowers  in 
July.     A  native  of  North  America. 

Lyonia  paniculatay  Nuttal  (panicled- 
flowered  Lyonia).  —  A  deciduous  shrub  of 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  obovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  small  downy  white  globose  flowers, 
in  terminal  panicled  racemes;  it  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  A  native  of  swamps  and 
woods  in  North  America. 
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Ltfonia  racBmosay  D.  Don  (racemose* 
flowered  Lyonia).-— A  deciduous  shrub  of 
three  or  four  feet  high  ;  the  leares  are  oval- 
lanceolate,  serrulate ;  the  flowers  are  cjlin- 
drical,  white,  in  terminal,  one-sided  spikes, 
having  a  very  ornamental  appearance;  it 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  A  native  of  bogs 
and  swamps  in  North  America.  The  flowers 
have  a  flne  odour.  There  are  two  varieties  : 
— latifolia  and  stricta, 

Lyonia  rigidoy  Nuttal  (rigid-leaved 
Lyonia). — An  evergreen  shrub,  with  cuneate- 
lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are 
globose,  white,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ; 
it  flowers  in  April  and  May.  A  native  of 
North  America. 

Lyoma  salicifvUa^  Watson  (willow-leaved 
Lyonia). — A  deciduous  shrub  allied  to  X. 
panicuIatOj  and  like  it  possessing  considerable 
beauty  ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate-acuminate^ 
shining  ;  the  flowers  are  greenish-white  glo- 
bular, in  compound  terminal  racemes:  it  flowers 
in  June  and  July.    A  native  of  the  Mauritius. 

The  Lyonias  require  similar  treatment  to 
that  which  will  be  detailed  under  the  next  head. 

LKUOOTHOE. 

Leucotkbe  acuminata^  G.  Don  (acumi- 
nate-leaved Leucothoe). — An  evergreen  shrub 
of  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
ehining  coriaceous  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are 
cylindrically  ovate,  white,  in  short  dro<^ing 
axillary  racemes  ;  they  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced in  July  and  August  A  native  of 
sandy  swamps,  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  is 
variously  named  :  —  Andromeda  fomums" 
tima;  A.  laurina;  A,  reticulata;  A.  popu" 
lifolia;  and  A.  lucida ;  and  is  called  *'pipe 
stem-wood''  by  the  Americans,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  stems  being  hollow,  and 
used  by  them  as  pipe  stems. 

Leucothoe  aanllarist  D.  Don  (axillary- 
racemed  Leucothoe). — ^An  evergreen  shrub 
of  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  oblong  or  oval, 
acuminate,  serrulated  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  ovate-cylindrical,  in  short  axillaiy 
racemes  ;  it  blooms  in  May  and  June.  A 
native  of  the  mountains  of  North  America. 
There  is  a  variety  with  very  long  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves. 

Leucothoe  Jlorihunday  D.  Don  (numerous- 
flowered  Leucothoe). — An  extremely  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub,  growing  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  very  bushy  ;  the  leaves  are  coria- 
ceous, ovate-acute,  finely  serrulated;  the 
flowers  are  white,  ovate,  disposed  in  several 
close  one-sided  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  forming  a  terminal  forked  piuiide  ; 
it  blooms  in  May  and  June.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Georgia.  This  plant  is  rare, 
and  generally  esteemed  difficult  of  cultivation. 


Leucothoe  spicatOy  O.  Don  (spicate-ra* 
cemed  Leucothoe). — ^A  glabrous  evergreen 
shrub  of  two  feet  high,  with  elliptic-lanceolate» 
serrated  leaves,  and  long  one-sided  spikes  of 
cylindrical-ovate  white  flowers ;  produced  in 
June.     A  native  of  North  America. 

Leuoothde  spinulosOy  G.  Don  (splnulous* 
leaved  Leaoothoe).^An  evergreen  shining 
low  shrub,  with  coriaceous  ovate-oblong, 
serrulated  leaves,  and  white  ovate-cylindrioii 
flowers,  in  one-sided  axillary  racemes;  it 
blooms  in  May  and  June.  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina.  It  is  also  known  as  Andrwneda 
Cateebedy  and  is  a  very  beautiful  species. 

X.  floriibunda^  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  is  also  generally  considered  one  of 
the  most  difficult  species  to  cultivate.  The 
following  detaib  refer  spedally  to  it,  but  the 
same  system  of  cultivation  will  be  found  suit- 
able for  the  whole  family  of  Andromedaa. 

This '.  species  of  Leucothoe  pre-eminently 
delights  in  the  cool  moist  situation  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  very  impatient 
of  heat  and  a  dry  atmosphere ;  when  planted, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  seen,  in  a  border  on 
the  south  side  of  a  brick  wall — a  situation 
usually  afforded  to  rare  and  delicate  plants, 
and  where,  therefore,  this  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  placed — ^it  soon  gets  into  a  very  on* 
healthy  state,  and  eventually  languishes  and 
perishes.  It  is  also  impatient  of  being  kept 
in  a  pot,  though  it  may  be  taken  up  and  placed 
in  pots  for  forcing  one  season  without  mnch 
injury  being  sustained  ;  in  this  case  it  requires 
planting  out  again,  after  flowering.  But  when 
retained  during  the  summer  in  pots,  it  always 
suffers,  more  or  less ;  -and  no  treatment  appears 
so  pr^udicial  to  its  health  as  to  be  potted  and 
placed  in  a  dry  and  hot  situation,  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  within  the  influence  of 
reflected  heat.  In  thus  alluding  to  its  inadap- 
tation  to  pot  culture,  it  is  not  assumed  that  it 
cannot  be  well  grown  in  pots,  for  the  skill  and 
energy  of  British  gardeners  would  accomplish 
even  greater  deeds  than  this,  but  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  under  ordinary  treatment,  it  does 
not  succeed  when  so  grown.  In  fact,  its 
proper  position  is  out-of-doors,  as  a  hardy 
shrub;  and  there  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring  its  pearly  flowers,  and  dark  green 
foliage  are  very  beautiful 

To  secure  the  condition  of  coolness  and 
moisture  in  the  soil,  so  desirable  in  cultivating 
these  plants,  and  not  always  naturally  existing, 
at  least  when  the  necessary  drainage  to  prevent 
stagnant  moisture  has  been  attended  to^  the 
following  practice  has  been  adopted  with 
success  : — ^Beneath  the  soil  forming  the  beds 
in  which  they  are  grown,  is  formed  an  imper- 
vious layer  of  stiff  or  clayey  soil,  hollowed  oot 
like  a  dish  ;  this  should  slightly  slope  to  one 
point,  where  there  should  he  egress  for  the 
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water  when  neoeseary  ;  the  bottom  of  this  bed 
18  then  laid  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  open 
material,  among  which  water  may  be  absorbed 
in  passing  downwards  after  watering  the  sur- 
face, or  when  poured  beneath  the  soil,  at 
places  formed  on  purpose;  the  object  is,  in 
dry  weather  in  summer  to  keep  this  open 
material  thoroughly  moist,  and  this  keeps  the 
roots  cool ;  moisture  may  be  retained  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  by 
irtopping  up  the  point  of  egress,  which  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  simple  sluice.  In 
Winter  or  in  wet  weather  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  when  the  artificially  induced  moisture 
was  not  required,  the  point  of  egress  might 
be  free  for  the  passage  away  of  the  water  from 
the  bed,  which  in  this  case  would  not  differ 
from  an  ordinary  bed  of  earth.  The  thickness 
of  the  peat  soil  for  the  roots  may  be  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  In  this,  the  plants 
will  be  found  to  grow  freely  enough  in  an 
open  and  exposed  situation,  without  requiring 
shelter  of  any  kind. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  where  a 
number  of  these  plants  are  seen  growing  toge* 
ther,  an  occasional  branch  or  two  may  be  seen 
^dually  drying  up  and  eventually  perishing ; 
this  is  found  to  have  been  caused  by  some 
injory  sustained  by  the  bark  during  the  pro- 
cess of  hoeing  or  weeding  the  ground,  by  some 
careless  hand.  The  injury  of  the  bark  there- 
fore from  this  or  any  other  means,  ought  to 
he  carefully  avoided. 

It  is  propagated  readily  by  layers,  which 
take  two  seasons  to  root.  They  are  best  put 
down  in  the  month  of  April,  because  the  spring 
is  the  best  time  to  remove  them  when  rooted, 
and  they  ought  to  be  taken  off  and  transplanted 
as  early  as  they  are  ready  to  be  detached,  for 
if  allowed  to  remain  they  grow  rapidly  and 
become  crowded,  which  is  injurious  to  that 
hnshy  and  well  furnished  habit  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  young  plants. 

In  Ranting,  both  in  the  case  o^  these  and 
other  groups  of  Andromeda,  it  has  too  often 
happened  that  they  are  planted  much  too 
<doeely  together^  by  which  their  natural  habits 
and  characters  are  totally  lost,  and  their 
blooming  greatly  hindered  ;  they  ought  in  all 
<iS8e8  to  be  placed  so  as  to  grow  quite  tq^wrt 
^m,  and  independently  of,  each  other. 


Allusion  has  been  made  to  forcing  this  shrub. 
Its  flowers  are  formed  along  with  the  young 
shoots  during  summer,  and  even  out  of  doors 
continue  to  advance  slowly  all  through  the 
winter  up  to  the  time  of  flowering  in  the 
spring ;  their  maturity  may  be  accelerated 
by  taking  up  the  plants  carefully  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  and  potting  them  in  pots 
suitable  to  their  size,  and  in  peat  soil ;  they 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  situation  whera 
they  will  be  protected  not  only  from  wet  but 
from  extreme  cold — not  that  they  require  pro* 
tection  from  severe  weather,  for  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  but  the  protection  thus  afforded 
to  them  id  the  first  advance  in  the  progressive 
increase  of  temperature,  by  which  alone  perfect 
success  in  forcing  hardy  plants  into  bloom  is 
to  be  realized.  When  submitted  to  this  mode- 
rately increasing  temperature  they  will  be  in 
flower  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  particular  period  of  the  winter,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sun.  When  in  bloom 
they  can  be  taken  to  the  drawing  room,  or 
conservatory.  After  the  blooms  are  faded^ 
they  must  be  again  sheltered  by  a  frame  till 
about  the  month  of  April,  when  they  should 
be  planted  out,  and  other  plants  must  be 
selected  at  the  proper  season  for  forcing  the 
following  year.  In  planting  out,  the  tips  of 
the  fibrous  roots  should  be  carefully  disengaged 
from  the  balls  of  earth,  and  laid  out  on  the 
soil.  Some  plants  of  this  shrub  in  the  garden 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  Brent's 
Park,  which  were  taken  off  as  rooted  layers 
in  the  spring  of  1837,  were  in  1844  about 
three  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference, closely  and  evenly  furnished  with 
branches,  and  with  flowers  in  the  blooming 
season,  and  at  that  period  resembling  a  huge 
mass  of  pearls  thickly  studded  over  the  dark 
green  leaves. 

The  remarks  here  given  on  the  treatment 
of  this  plant  will  apply  equally  to  the  Lyonias ; 
and  also  more  or  less  to  the  Gassandras,  Zeno- 
bias,  and  Andromedas.  The  species  enume- 
rated in  this  paper  may  be  considered  as 
Andromedas,  or  the  name  we  have  given  may 
be  adopted  if  preferred. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  species  here  re- 
ferred to,  the  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  waxy 
texture,  and  admirably  adapted  for  bouquetSw 
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^  The  present  season  has  not  been  very  pro- 
lific in  the  w  ay  of  novelties.  A  few  specimens 
of  flowers  exhibited  up  to  this  time  at  the 
Metropolitan  Shows  may  be  worth  notice, 
ttid  only  a  few.  Tulips  afford  but  little,  nor 
is  there  any  subject  that  requires  an  elaborate 
notice.    Two  tulips  that  wete  let  out  last 


year  are  deserving  mention— The  Queen  of 
the  North,  by  Mr.  Hepworth,  and  Bijou,  by 
Mr.  Dickson, — ^the  former  was  described  by 
us  while  it  was  a  seedling  in  the  first  holder's 
hands.  It  is  a  compact  but  unwilling  opener, 
with  rather  a  long  cup,  very  close,  splendid 
white  ground  pure  as  snow,  a  dark  feathering, 
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generally  well  marked,  but  this  is  not  likelj 
at  such  a  season  as  the  present ;  nevertheless^ 
we  have  seen  it  perfect ;  the  feathering  not 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  down,  the  white  as  pure 
as  snow,  and  scarcely  a  break  all  round  the 
feather.     It  is  decidedly  an  acquisition  in  a 
fine  bed,  and  the  sooner  it  is  general  the 
better.     Bijou  is  a  very  striking  rose,  let  out 
by  John  Dickson  last  autumn,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  collection,  however  fine.     It  is 
very  distinct,  between  the  colour  of  Triumph 
Royal  and  that  of  Princess  Sophia  of  Glou- 
cester, or  Madame  Yestris.     It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct enough  to  put  into  a  stand  with  any  rose 
extant,  and  we  consider  it  a  great  acquisition. 
This  year  Cooper's  fiowers  have  been  -distri- 
buted, and  among  them  were  four  or  five  of 
his  own  raising  or  breaking.  His  President  is 
a  Bicarre,  stands  in  good  condition   in  his 
outbed,  but  heavy  in  the  general  way :  it  is 
remarkably  clean.     His  King  of  Oude,  about 
which   some  florists  said  a  good  deal  as  a 
middle  row   flower,    in  the  inside  is  worse 
than  we  know  how  to  describe.     It  must  be 
grown  in  the  middle  of  a  six  feet  wide  clump, 
so  that  nobody  can  ever  see    the   inside. 
Cooper's  rose  Fanny  has  been  so  heavy  in 
colour  as  to  be  unfit  to  judge.     All  that  we 
can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  clean,  and  when  in 
good  marking  must  be  a  pretty  flower.    Louis 
Pliilippe  is  a  clear  Byblomen,  not  a  bad  shape^ 
but   it  rather  hugs  like   Belle  Ceres,  and 
Maid  of  Athens,  or  Thalia.     The  tulip  sales 
this  year  have  exhibited  something  like  a  fall 
in  prices,  chiefly,  however,  through  the  want 
of  money,  and  not  a  lack  of  buyers :    the 
most  showy  and  expensive  of   the  season 
being  Dickson's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Pompe 
fun^bre,    Lac,    Bysantium,   Strong's  King, 
Jeffrey's  Elizabeth,  and  one  or  two  others  ; 
but  money  has  been  considered,  in  comparison 
with  all  articles  of  luxury,  to  be  twice  as 
valuable  as  it  was  last  year,  consequently 
nobody  would    part   with    so   much  of  it. 
Auriculcu  have  not  produced  any  great  things. 
Mr.  Dickson  has  exhibited  a  new  one,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  favourite,  and  one  or  two 
country  flowers  have  exhibited  some  marks  of 
promise,  but  nothing  distinct  enough  to  pro* 
nounce    good    has    been    seen   this  season. 
Geraniums  have  certainly  made  no  decided 
advance  in  the  first  three  or  four  shows  that 
they  have  appeared  at.     Ordinary  colours, 
and  not  better  than  recent  ordinary  forms, 
have  abounded  without  any  striking  feature. 
Some  three  or  four  half-bloomed  things  have 
been  seen,  and  they  may,  at  future  shows, 
redeem  their  character,  or  rather  assume  their 
character.     Some  of  them  appeared  to  have 
been  placed  in  head  to  force  out  a  flower,  and 
we  need  not  say  that  such  flowers  were  not 
in  their  proper  character.     In  Pansys,  Mr. 


Turner  has  shown  one  of  some  promise.    Mr. 
Bragg  has  produced  a  bright  lively  looking 
yellow  ground  flower,  which  he  has  named 
Mrs.  Bragg.    Mr.  Hunt,  of  Bucks,  has  shown 
a  flower  called  the  Honourable  Mr.  Grey, 
which  was  in  bad  condition,  but  had  a  mag- 
nificent bottom  petal,  almost  the  best  we  ever 
saw;  whether  some  ugly  folds  in  the  upper 
petals  will  come  out  or  not,  we  have  yet  to 
see;  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  is  not  equal 
to  the  bottom.     Cineraricu  have    made  a 
decided  advance.     Mr.  Ivery  is  proving  some 
that  we  fully  expect  to  be  able  to  recommend 
strongly  for  their  excellent  properties  in  ano- 
ther month.     They  show  a  disposition  to  lose 
the  notch,  and  to  close  up  in  a  very 'good 
circle.     The  colours,  too,  of  several  are  very 
desirable,  and,   upon  the  whole,   we  think 
there  will  be  six  or  eight  fit  to  add  to  any 
collection.  Petunias  are  in  request.   Girling's 
Madame  Celeste,  Miss  Ellen  Chaplin,  and  a 
third  that  we  do  not  know  the  name  of,  are 
great  acquisitions.   Lucy  Neal,  however,  is  the 
very  best  we  have  seen,  and  we  would  strongly 
recommend  everybody  who  has  not  got  it  to 
procure  it :  we  consider  it  the  best  form  of  any, 
if  not  the  best  in  one  or  two  other  points. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  has  been 
liberal  with  prizes  for  florists'  flowers,  and  it 
has  had  the  best  effect,  because  they  form  the 
most  attractive  features  in  a  show.  We  shall 
be  able  to  give  a  few  names  and  descriptions 
of  geraniums  next  month ;  but  hitherto  we 
have  seen  nothing  to  warrant  any  very  great 
notice ;  the  truth  is,  some  of  Mr.  Beck's 
flowers  are  so  fairly  a-head,  that  seedlings, 
which  might  have  been  stars  once,  are  eclipsed 
now,  and  so  it  is  with  some  other  flowers  of 
scarcely  less  importance. — G.G. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  WATERINO  CANS. 
Mr.  Saul,  of  Garstang,  has  suggested  an  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  the  common 
garden  watering  can,  which  consists  in  fixing  a 
plate  pierced  with  holes  inside  the  can  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  spout,  by  which  means  any 
matters  which  may  be  contained  in  the  water 
are  prevented  from  entering  the  spout,  and 
obstructing  the  dischai^e  of  the  water  through 
the  rose  fixed  at  the  upper  end.  This  is  often 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  in  the  operation 
of  watering  when  the  rose  is  made  use  of,  tlie 
roses  being  constantiy  liable  to  become  choked 
or  stopped  up  by  extraneous  matters  which 
may  get  into  the  water.  Watering  cans  of 
this  construction  would  also  be  suitable  for 
applying  liquid  manure.  The  addition  is 
very  easily  made,  and  is,  of  course,  effectual 
in  preventing  the  inconvenience  in  question. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  watering  cans  that 
are  constantiy  used  without  the  .rose  on  the 
spout,  the  addition  is  not  required. 
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GLENNT    ON    THE    FUCHSIA, 

ITS  CULTURE  AND   FBOPEBTIE8. 


The  Fuchsia  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popnhr  of  the  florists'  plants.  The  publication 
of  the  properties  whidi  constitute  perfection 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  improrement ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  weedy 
worthless  things  that  have  been  turned  out 
without  merit  to  sastain  them  a  season,  there 
has  been  a  general  appreciation  of  the  better 
anbjects,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
a  dozen  or  more  varieties  which  are  manifest 
approaches  to  the  desirable  standard.  The 
Fuchsia,  more  than  anj  otfaer  subject,  derives 
much  of  its  value  from  the  habit  of  the  plant. 
Manj  of  the  varieties  have  flowers  worthy  of 
notice,  but  the  uncouth  growth  of  the  shrub 
itaelf  destroys  its  beauty;  while  some  of  the 
laoet  handsome  of  the  plants  have  ugly  flowers. 
There  is  mucb  to  be  done  in  cultivation  to 


aid  their  appearance,  and  care  should  always 
be  taken  to  shape  the  specimen  under  ctdtur« 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  off  the  habit  to  ad- 
vantage: for  instance,  if  the  flowers  or  the 
footstalks  of  the  flowers  be  very  long,  the 
plant  must  be  grown  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
the  bloom  to  hang  free  of  the  branches,  and 
in  some  instances  they  would  be  better  as 
standards.  In  the  cultivation,  therefore,  of 
the  plant  this  must  be  well  studied.  The 
various  modes  of  growing  the  Fuchsia  consist 
of  retarding  the  open  lanky  varieties,  exciting 
the  short-jointed  bushy  kinds,  thinning  out 
those  which  have  the  branches  confused,  and 
shortening  the  branches  of  all  inclined  to  grow 
loo  long  ;  and  these  operations  are  simple 
enough  when  once  it  is  understood  what  the 
plant  requires. 
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FUCHSIA  FULGENS   AND  GORTlfBIFLORA. 

The  varieties  of  this  kind — and  they  are 
many — are  curious  in  habit  as  well  as  in 
flower.  The  bloom  comes  in  bunches  almost 
like  tasseb  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the 
choice  therefore  may  be  made  as  to  forming 
a  bush  or  a  standard  tree,  for  they  do  for 
either. 

To  form  the  Standard.^-^The  strongest 
shoot  tiiat  comes  from  the  root  in  spring  must 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  all  others  must  be 
cut  off  as  they  appear,  so  that  the  plant  must 
be  confined  to  one  stem.  The  plant  should 
always  be  repotted  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
grow,  giving  a  good  inch  of  new  soil  all  round 
the  old  ball ;  even  if  the  plant  be  young  and 
in  a  two-and-a-half-inch  pot,  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  four-and-a-half-inch  sized  one. 
As  it  advances  in  height  the  lower  side  shoots 
should  be  taken  off,  but  three  or  four  pair 
should  be  always  kept  on  ;  and  as  the  upper 
ones  advance  the  lower  ones  can  be  taken 
away,  so  long  as  it  grows  the  height  the  stem 
is  required  to  be.  When  the  stem  has  grown 
as  high  as  it  is  required,  and  you  wish  to  form 
the  head,  pinch  out  the  top,  and  it  will  acce- 
lerate the  growth  of  the  side  branches  required 
for  it ;  and  the  end  must  be  pinched  out  of 
the  side  shoots,  that  they  may  throw  out 
laterals,  and  such  of  these  as  are  wanted  may 
be  allowed  to  grow,  while  those  which  cross 
each  other,  or  cause  any  confusion,  may  be 
removed  altogether.  The  stem  must  be  kept 
clear  by  rubbing  off  all  the  little  shoots  that 
appear  as  soon  as  they  come  ;  and  as  a  general 
rule  from  the  beginning,  change  the  pots  to 
larger  ones  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  mat 
round  the  side,  which  will  be  guessed  at 
pretty  well :  before  a  change  is  made,  the  ball 
of  earth  of  each  plant  must  be  examined,  and 
if  the  roots  have  not  matted  a  little,  it  may  be 
continued  some  time  longer.  The  formation 
of  the  head  must  be  well  attended  to,  and 
when  there  appears  to  be  branches  enough, 
they  must  be  no  longer  stopped,  but  allowed 
to  continue  growing  up  to  the  bloom,  which, 
coming  as  it  does  at  all  the  ends  of  the  some- 
what pendent  branches  and  shoots,  hangs  down 
in  rich  clusters^  and  has  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance. 

To  form  the  /9Aru&.— The  plant  should 
be,  aa  in  the  former  case,  confined  to  one 
shoot,  and  all  the  others  should  be  removed. 
Observe  the  same  plan  in  potting,  but  remove 
none  of  the  lateral  branches  as  the  plant  ad- 
vances, because  in  this  case  you  want  the  plant 
to  be  feathered  down  to  the  pot,  or  nearly  so. 
If  any  one  of  the  side  branches  appears  more 
vigorous  than  the  rest,  stop  it ;  but  as  the 
plant  naturally  grows  bushy,  the  chief  object 
is  to  regulate  the  branches,  and  to  cut  them 


away  when  they  come  too  thick.  When  die 
plant  is  nearly  as  tall  as  you  want  it,  pinch 
the  ends  out  of  every  branch,  and  if  necessary 
shorten  them  two  or  three  joints  ;  you  then 
depend  on  all  the  laterals  for  growth  and 
bloom,  and  you  will  have  a  bushy  handsome 
shrub,  with  bunches  of  flowers,  much  more 
numerous  than  they  would  be  without  the 
stopping,  but  not  so  large  as  if  you  allowed 
the  original  branches  to  flower. 

THE  GLOBOSA  AND  SHBUBBT  KINDS. 

These  will  in  general  grow  handsome,  bat 
there  are  more  woody  than  the  varieties  we 
have  been  treating  of.  They  will  grow  frooi 
year  to  year,  and  retain  the  old  wood,  so  that 
a  Btandiu^  once  formed  may  be  preserved  and 
grown  like  a  rose;  but  the  plants,  when  young, 
must  be  grown  into  the  form  required,  and  as 
they  bloom  all  along  the  branches,  they  must 
never  "be  allowed  to  grow  too  thick.  Many  of 
the  varieties  disposed  like  the  globosa  to  be 
pendulous  and  very  bushy,  require  nothing 
but  growing,  and  the  occasional  removal  of 
branches  growing  in  the  way  of  each  other ; 
and  this  must  be  well  attended  to,  for  half  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  destroyed  when  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  at  random.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  some  of  the  varieties — ^and 
globosa  is  among  .these — which  must  be  taken 
into  account  while  growing  ;  this  peculiarity 
is  the  habit  of  blooming  even  the  instant  they 
are  struck.  Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  King's-road^ 
used  to  exhibit  plants  by  scores  in  full  bloom, 
hanging  over  all  round  the  pot,  and  not  two 
inches  high,  and  very  beautiful  looking  objects 
they  were  ;  when  this  is  required  we  have 
only  to  select  the  cuttings  from  the  ends  of 
branches,  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  strike  them 
in  heat,  and  pot  them  as  soon  as  they  have 
struck  in  small  sixties,  or  pots  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  across,  in  soil  composed  of  loam  from 
rotted  turf,  two  parts,  and  cow  dung  decom- 
posed to  mould,  one  part :  let  this  be  sifted 
with  a  sieve  that  would  let  horse  beans  through, 
merely  to  take  away  larger  stones,  which  are  in 
the  way  in  small  pots,  though  not  in  large  onea* 
In  these  pots  let  them  grow  all  the  winter,  instead 
of  resting,  but  pinch  out  the  tops  as  soon  as  they 
start,  and  in  spring  they  will  be  handsome 
little  plants  in  full  flower.  But  plants  that 
are  to  be  grown  to  any  size  as  specimens  must 
be  put  into  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth, 
and  even  a  little  bottom  heat  is  good  for  them; 
they  must  not  be  topped,  but  as  soon  as  the 
roots  reach  the  side  they  must  be  shifted  to 
larger  pots,  and  the  instant  the  buds  appear 
they  must  be  picked  off;  but,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  plants  of  this  short  pendulous 
bushy  habit  may  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
bloom  and  grow  again,  merely  shifting  them 
as  they  require  it  to  larger  sized  potsy  and 
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rming  during  the  winter  montliB  in  a  cold  pit 
w  greenhouse. 

THE   TALL   GBOWDfO   KIin>S. 

If  any  thing  ever  showed  the  follj  of  the 
one  shift  system  its  application  to  Fuchsias 
was  that  one  thing.  In  the  varieties,  like 
Venns  Yictrix,  and  manj  more,  rapid  growth 
is  detrimental  to  heauty.  Thej  should  be 
grown  in  the  loam  from  rotted  tuif  onlj ;  thej 
require  no  excitement ;  the  cuttings  when 
struck  should  be  potted  as  directed  for  the 
globosa,  the  change  of  soil  onlj  excepted  ;  the 
catting  should  be  topped,  so  as  to  leave  only 
two  joints  above  the  soil,  and  one  of  these 
should  be  close  down  to  the  compost.  As  the 
laterals  grow,  pinch  the  tops  off,  and  this  will 
induce  other  laterals  from  the  first  shoots ;  hj 
•voiding  dung  in  the  compost,  and  not  giving 
much  room  in  the  pots,  and  allowing  but  a 
limited  supply  of  water,  these  plants  will  grow 
shorter  jointed;  and  by  continual  watchful- 
ness and  stopping  all  the  shoots  at  the  third 
joints,  and  merely  removing  altogether  such 
shoots  as  are  in  the  way,  fine  bushy  growth  can 
be  maintained,  even  in  the  most  ugly  kinds. 
When  the  plant  has  grown  enough  to  promise 
a  handsome  finishing  growth,  let  the  shoots 
ftU  grow  bat  such  as  are  in  the  way  of  each 
other ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  half  so  large 
a  plant  as  might  be  grown  under  other  manage- 
ment, it  will  be  found  uniformly  more  beauti- 
ful. It  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  fiower,  and 
will  repay  well  for  the  additional  trouble. 

In  a  general  way  the  Fuchsia  luxuriates 
in  rich  soil,  but  nineteen  of  every  twenty 
plants  that  are  exhibited  are  thoroughly 
spoiled  by  the  rank  growth.  The  great 
straggling  specimens  that  have  been  shown  as 
examples  of  one  seajson's  growth  have  been 
enough  to  disgust  a  man  of  taste;  for  rapid 
growth  is  always  against  appearances,  and 
the  very  feature  which  is  shown  as  a  specimen 
of  skill  in  culture  is  evidence  of  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  what  the  plant  ought  to  be,  and  of  a 
eoarse  or  vitiated  taste  that  has  done  much  to 
letard  floriculture — a  vulgar  notion  that  size  is 
•quality  to  be  appreciated  before  beauty.  There 
is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  grow  a  fuchsia 
of  a  large  size.  It  may,  for  the  sake  of  occu- 
pying less  room,  be  potted  from  a  cutting  to 
a  two  and  a  half  inch  pot,  and  placed  in  a 
moderate  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  so  as  to  get 
a  gentle  bottom  heat;  a  common  cucumber  bed 
that  is  declining  would  do  for  some  time. 
The  instant  the  roots  of  the  plant  reach  the 
side  of  the  pot,  shift  it  into  a  larger  sized  one, 
and  repeat  the  treatment:  as  it  will  grow 
rapidly,  change  it  to  a  pot  a  size  larger  the 
instant  the  roots  reach  the  side,  and  continue 
Its  growth.  Should  it  show  bloom  before  its 
time,  pick  every  bud  off  as  soon  as  it  appears; 


but  by  continuing  the  rapid  growth  the  flower 
very  seldom  troubles  us.  In  this  way  the 
advantage  over  the  one  shift  system — which 
means  planting  the  cutting  at  once  into  the 
largest  sized  pot — ^is,  that  the  plants  do  not 
occupy  so  much  room  until  they  have  attained 
their  maturity :  but  the  roots  must  not  be 
allowed  to  matt  against  the  side ;  the  shift 
^must  take  place  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach,  and 
.before  it  makes  any  growth  upon  the  swface 
of  the  pot ;  for  all  that  can  be  done  for  a  plant 
wanted  to  grow  rapidly  is  to  see  that  it  has 
no  check  by  reason  of  a  want  of  nourishing 
material  for  it  to  grow  in.  In  addition  to  this 
some  use  liquid  manure  ;  but  when  the  pot  is 
changed  before  the  roots  matt  together,  and 
the  compost  is  rich,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
thing  more  exciting.  The  plants  so  grown 
will,  however,  only  be  like  those  shown  so  ugly 
at  the  principal  shows ;  there  will  be  nothing 
elegant  about  them ;  the  joints  will  be  further 
apart,  consequently  the  foliage  will  be  poorer, 
and  the  plants  much  more  straggling  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

STRIKIKG  CUTTIN08. 

There  is  not  a  weed  that  strikes  more  freely 
than  the  fuchsia.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
cut  up  the  pieces,  so  as  to  have  a  joint  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  above  the  surface,  and  in  this 
way  they  may  be  struck  by  thousands  under 
a  common  hand-glass  in  a  shady  border ;  but 
as  a  rule  without  an  exception,  slight  bottom 
heat  will  always  hasten  the  striking  of  cuttings, 
no  matter  what  they  are;  and,  perhaps,  if 
there  are  many  thousand  cuttings  to  strike,  it 
would  be  worth  making  a  slight  hot-bed  in  a 
shady  comer,  or  where  there  is  a  facility  for 
shading,  and  to  put  about  three  inches  of  good 
sandy  compost  upon  it ;  then  with  hand-glasses 
mark  the  spaces  to  be  occupied;  into  these 
spaces  place  the  cuttings  very  thick,  and  cover 
with  the  glass  after  watering.  This  may  be 
done  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  the  year.  The 
glasses  must  be  frequently  lifted  to  give  air, 
but  never  left  oS,  unless  it  were  in  case  of  a 
warm  evening  or  morning,  when  there  is  a 
gentle  shower.  In  ordinary  collections  a  few 
cuttings  may  be  placed  in  a  pot  under  a  bell 
glass,  and  put  into  a  frame  or  in  the  green- 
house, and  they  will  strike  like  so  much  couch 
grass :  in  short,  so  that  the  cuttings  are  placed 
in  some  sort  of  compost,  watered  in,  and 
shaded,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  them 
from  striking. 

SAVIKa  BBBD. 

The  Fuchsia  seeds  freely  enough  when  in 
good  health  and  brought  into  bloom  early ;  but 
ihe  desire  to  grow  new  varieties  may  induce 
the  cultivator  to  fertilize  them  artificially, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  take  their  chance. 
There  is  no  flower  more  easily  fertilized, 
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because  the  pistil  is  verj  much  exposed,  and 
the  poUen  is  easily  got  at.  Select  for  seed- 
bearing,  plants  of  good  habit,  and  with  flowers 
which  have  some  good  properties ;  those  which 
are  to  supply  the  pollen  may  be  selected  for 
some  particular  quality,  as  colour,  shape,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  wanting  to  make. the 
others  better.  When  Fuchsia  fulgens  first 
got  about,  everybody  was  seeding  from  it,  and 
those  who  pretended  to  cross  or  fertilize  at  all 
used  the  smaller  varieties  for  the  purpose  : 
the  result  was,  that  almost  all  the  novelties 
were  of  the  coarse  ugly  habit  of  fulgens,  and 
the  flower  in  general  worse  instead  of  better 
than  the  parent.  We  advised  in  early  days 
to  save  seed  from  the  globosa  varieties  fer* 
tillzed  with  the  pollen  of  the  fulgens,  if  large 
flowers  were  wished  for.  In  all  cases,  as  the 
parent  or  seed-bearing  plant  is  sure  to  pre- 
dominate, so  far  as  habit  goes,  in  all  the 
seedlings,  it  should  be  invariably  a  handsome 
growing  variety.  Having  selected  the  plant 
to  seed  from,  take  the  pollen  from  any  one 
whose  colour  or  texture  you  wish  to  impart, 
and  with  this  pollen  cover  the  pistil  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  glutinous,  and  before  its  own 
pollen  falls  upon  it :  tie  a  piece  of  matting  or 
other  slight  thing  to  mark  the  flower  you  have 
fertilized,  and  remove  all  the  other  flowers  and 
buds  of  flowers  directly  you  observe  the 
pod  swells;  this  will  hasten  the  growth  and 
perfecting  of  the  seed.  When  the  pod  has 
ripened  it  will  be  soft  and  full  of  pulp,  which 
holds  the  seed,  and  this  may  be  kept  until  it 
begins  to  shrivel  or  turn  mouldy,  when  the 
seed  should  be  taken  from  the  pulp,  nnd  care* 
fully  dried  before  it  is  put  away. 

RAISIKG  THK  SEEDLINGS. 

In  a  wide-mouthed  pot — which  is  preferable 
to  a  seed  pan,  on  account  of  the  body  of  mould 
to  retain  the  necessary  moisture — sow  the  seed 
very  thinly  in  compost  of  nearly  all  rotted 
turfs,  with  a  little  sand,  if  necessary,  to  lighten 
it ;  sift  a  little  of  this  through  a  fine  sieve  to 
cover  the  seeds,  and  place  it  in  the  greenhouse 
under  a  hand-glass.  Any  time  from  January 
to  May  will  do,  but  the  sooner  the  better. 
As  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  vegetate,  it  may 
be  taken  into  the  propagating  house  or  a  warm 
part  of  the  greenhouse  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  an 
inch  apart  in  wide-mouthed  pots,  and  let  them 
be  covered  with  a  glass  for  a  few  days  until 
they  fairly  establish  themselves.  They  may 
now  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  without 
covering,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they 
nearly  touch  each  other,  and  may  then  be 
potted  in  sixty-sized  pots,  one  in  each,  and  if 
you  have  frame  room  out  of  doors,  they  should 
be  placed  on  a  hard  bottom  and  be  covered  with 
the  glasses  at  night,  and  in  foul  weather  ; ' 


here  they  may  remain,  watered  at   proper 
seasons,  and  having  all  the  air  that  can  be 
given,  until  the  roots  fill  the  pots,  when  they 
may  be  all  shifted  into  five-inch  pots,  and  stood 
out  of  doors  altogether.     Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  regularly  watered,  and 
that  they  stand  on  a  hard  bottom,  that  thej 
may  not  strike  their  roots  through  the  pots 
into  the  ground,  for  that  creates  an  excited 
growth,  and  the  plants  suffer  when  removed. 
The  great  object  in  growing  seedlings  without 
attempting  to  top  them  or  stop  the  branches, 
is  that  we  may  see  their  natural  growth,  for 
there  is  as  much  value  in  habit  as  in  flower  ; 
and  a  bad  habit  with  a  fine  bloom  should  only 
be  tolerated  until  as  good  a  flower  can  be  got 
on  a  fine  habit.  As  the  winter  approaches,  the 
pots  should  be  removed  into  a  cold  fname,  and 
with  a  hard  bottom  ;  they  do  not  require  heat» 
but  they  must  be  covered  from  frost ;  they 
will  in  all  probability  lose  their  leaves,  and 
they  should  not  be  watered — ^not  that  they 
will  do  without  some  moisture,  but  while  there 
is  any,  they  ought  not  to  be  watered  more  than 
just  to  keep  them  alive.     Towards  the  spring 
they  will  indicate  growth  by  the  swelling  of 
the  buds  ;  the  balls  may  be  turned  out  and 
examined,  and  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
change  them  all  for  thirty-two-sized  pots  ;  give 
them  only  the  loam  of  rotted  turfs ;  if  this 
cannot  be  had,  and  you  have  only  plain  loam, 
add  one  part  of  leaf  mould  to  every  two  parts 
of  the  loam  ;  and  if  the  loam  be  rather  poor 
than  otherwise,  make  three  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  cow  dung,  or 
dung  from  a  melon  bed  rotted  into  mould. 
In  these  pots  they  may  be  set  to  grow  in  a 
greenhouse,  for  when  they  begin  to  grow  they 
would  be  very  easily  damaged  by  a  slight 
frost,  that  is  to  say,  the  young  growth  would 
be  cut  ofi^,  so  that  the  growth  afterwards  would 
not  be  natural ;  the  efiect  would  be  the  same 
as  topping  all  the  ends,  which,  however  desi- 
rable in  some  plants,  cannot  be  so  with  seed- 
lings,   which  you  require  to  exhibit  their 
natural  growth.     As  they  bloom,  throw  away 
or  give  away  all  that  are  not  improvements 
on  what  we  have  already,  or  sufficiently  novel 
and  good  to  be  worth  cultivation  ;   no  self 
ought  to  be  retained  unless  it  be  very  remark- 
able; no  coarse  large  sorts  should  be  kept 
unless  the  corolla  be  very  distinct,  and  the 
plant  of  very  fine  habit     Many  may  be  tole- 
rated for  their  colour,  some  for  their  contrast, 
but  none  would  in  these  days  be  ccmsidered  at 
all  fine  unless  they  showed  the  inside  of  the 
sepal,  which  is  always  the  best  surface,  and  all 
the  corolla,  which  is  the  great  ornament  of  the 
flower.     £ai*ly  in  June  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air,  and  have  all  the  sun  and  rain, 
but  as  the  roots  next  the  side  of  the  pot  are 
soon  scorched  unless  the  plants  are  liberally 
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watered,  notliing  is  more  necessary  than  atten- 
tion to  that  point.  The  object  of  growing 
them  oat  of  doors  is  to  get  them  of  their  natural 
colour  ;  house  culture  will  often  blanch  the 
sepals  that  would  otherwise  be  red,  or  foxy ; 
an'd  it  is  quite  necessary  to  see  what  they 
would  be  without  this  blanching.  Such  as 
are  worth  taking  care  of  may  be  removed  into 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  ;  and  may,  if 
increase  be  desired,  be  propagated  immediately 
bj  cuttings,  as  we  have  already  directed* 

FLOWERINQ  THE  FUCHSIA. 

Here  proper  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
habit.  If  the  blooms  are  scanty  along  the 
branch,  but  very  thick  at  the  ends  or  towards 
the  ends,  the  buds  should  be  thinned  out,,  so 
as  not  to  touch  each  other  or  be  crowded.  The 
thinning  of  the  flowers  will  make  those  which 
are  left  finer,  and  come  to  perfection  more 
evenly  ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
the  buds  which  are  left  clustering  towards  the 
end  remain  green,  while  those  near  the  bottom 
bloom  and  decay.  It  is  a  decided  fault  if  the 
flowers  do  not  come  out  pretty  nearly  toge- 
ther. 

FUCHSIAS  IN  BEDS  OR  BORDERS. 

In  planting  beds  or  borders  there  is  room 
for  a  little  taste.  The  outer  row  should  be 
very  dwarf;  those  next  to  them  inwards 
should  be  taller,  and'  of  another  colour  if 
possible  ;  and  the  further  they  get  from  the 
edge,  the  taller  should  the  natural  height  of 
the  variety  be.  When  bedded  out  they  ought 
all  to  be  small,  well  established  in  pots,  but 
not  grown  much.  The  tallest  growing  sorts 
should  be  at  the  back  of  a  border,  or  in  the 
centre  if  it  be  in  a  bed.  There  are  some  that 
will  run  up  conical  and  several  feet  high  ;  and 
regard  must  always  be  had  to  tlie  height  they 
attain. 

OEKEBAL  REMARKS. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  very  sporting  flower,  but 
like  many  others  there  is  a  great  sameness  in 
a  batch  of  seedlings  ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
pick  out  those  which  differ  but  little  from  our 
present  varieties,  or  from  each  other,  for  that 
has  been  the  great  evil.  Many  hundreds  that 
bave  been  catalogued  are  positively  worthless, 
and  were  so  from  the  first.  It  must  be  a  very 
remarkable  one  that  is  worth  saving  now, 
vrithout  it  reflexes ;  the  difference  between 
one  which  does  and  one  which  does  not  reflex, 
nay  be  seen  from  our  engravings.  The  one 
shows  the  outside  of  the  petals,  which  is  almost 
invariablj  coarser  and  duller  than  the  inside, 
besides  which  it  covers  instead  of  exposes  the 
corolla,  which  is  the  chief  beauty ;  and  unless 
the  sepals  and  the  corolla  are  of  decidedly 
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different  colours,  so  as  to  form  a  contrast,  they 
are  scarcely  worth  keeping. 

MONTHLY   TREATMENT. 

January. — All  the  plants  are  now  resting, 
and  must  have  no  water  ;  they  may  be  placed 
on .  the  ground  in  the  greenhouse,  or  be  in 
cold  frames  and  pits.  A  little  seed  may  be 
sown  this  month  or  next. 

February. — The  plants  now  indicate 
growth  by  the  swelling  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
some  instances  the  actual  bursting  of  them  ; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  pruned,  repotted, 
and  set  to  work.  In  pruning  plants  which 
have  grown  to  any  size,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  shape  you  wish  the  plants  to  assume  ; 
all  the  weak  spindly  twigs  must  be  removed, 
for  they  can  be  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  make  a  confusion  :  generally  all 
weak  ends  should  be  taken  ofif  and  shortened 
to  the  stronger  wood.  Seed  may  be  sown 
this  month.  Seedlings  of  last  year  should  not 
be  pruned  at  all,  however  ugly  they  may  be. 

March. — Towards  the  end  of  this  month 
the  plants  should  be  turned  out,  and  the  balls 
examined  to  see  if  the  roots  are  beginning  to 
matt  next  the  pot  :  if  they  be,  there  should 
be  another  change  to  a  larger  sized  pot :  if 
they  have  not  begun  to  matt  round  the  side  of 
the  pot,  they  may  remain  till  they  do.  Any 
of  the  branches  that  are  growing  out  of  the 
form  you  wish,  may  be  shortened  ;  branches 
growing  across  each  other,  must  be  altered  by 
shortening  one,  or  taking  it  away  altogether. 
Seed  sown  in  X^'ebruary  and  March  must  be 
kept  moist,  and  covered  with  glass,  indepen- 
dently of  being  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit.  The 
prunings  of  the  plants  may  be  used  as  cuttings, 
if  wanted. 

April. — The  plants  now  grow  fast,  and 
must  be  attended  to,  according  to  the  shape 
they  are  to  grow.  Of  the  necessary  training 
and  pruning  enough  has  been  said,  but  you 
cannot  carry  out  the  directions  too  strictly. 
J£  the  plant  seems  sufficiently  well-shaped, 
and  indicates  a  graceful  growth,  it  may  go  on, 
but  if  it  be  not  full  enough,  the  shoots  must 
be  all  topped,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  are  in 
places  where  the  plant  or  the  head  of  the  plant 
wants  to  be  thickened.  Seeds  that  are  well 
up,  and  the  plants  large  enough  to  handle, 
must  be  pricked  out  an  inch  apart  from  each 
other,  in  pots  of  any  size,  because  the  number 
in  each  will  depend  on  this  only.  The  best 
way  to  prick  them  out  is,  to  begin  round  the 
edge  with  the  first  circle,  the  plants  touching 
the  pot ;  a  circle  one  inch  within  should  be 
next  filled  ;  and  then  another  circle  within 
the  second,  and  so  on  till  the  pot  is  filled. 
Examine  the  growing  plants,  to  see  if  they 
require  larger  pots :  watering  must  be  well 
attended  to. 
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Ma.t. — The  treatment  should  be  the  same 
as  last  month,  in  almost  every  respect.  While 
growing,  the  plants  want  great  attention  as  to 
watering,  and  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  for 
they  will  otherwise  draw  up  weakly.  If  they 
could  in  cloudy  weather  be  quite  open  to  the 
air,  so  much  the  better.  The  seedlings  must 
be  watered,  and  may  be  supplied  with  as  much 
air  as  possible ;  they  should  be  as  near  the 
glass  as  you  can  put  them. 

June. — In  this  month  many  plants  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  in  a  collection  they  may 
be  better  to  come  at  different  times,  than  all 
at  once.  If  you  intend  them  for  late  show, 
they  must  be  kept  cool  and  very  airy,  and 
completely  shaded  from  the  sun  ;  but  the  ma- 
terial must  be  light,  for  if  they  are  darkened, 
they  cannot  bloom  so  finely,  and  the  foliage  is 
apt  to  turn  pale.  Such  as  are  not  showing 
bloom  buds,  or,  if  showing,  are  required  to 
bloom  soon,  may  be  continued  with  all  the 
benefit  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  house.  Seedlings  will  be  growing  fast, 
and  the  balls  may  be  examined  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  to  see  if  the  roots  are  too 
thick  in  the  pots  ;  if  they  should  be,  the  plants 
may  be  removed  into  small  sized  sixty-pots, 
say  those  of  2^  to  3  inches  across  the  top,  one 
in  each  pot ;  they  may  be  well  watered  to 
settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  replaced 
until  they  are  established,  after  which  they 
may  be  set  out  of  doors,  and  allowed  to  receive 
all  the  weather ;  but  the  bottom  on  which 
they  stand  must  be  hard,  and  not  retain  wet, 
nor  admit  roots.  Pay  great  attention  to  the 
watering  in  the  house,  in  the  pits,  and  the 
open  air,»-but  especially  the  open  air,  because 
the  sun  has  great  power,  and  soon  dries  up  the 
moisture  of  small  pots.  You  must  be  guided 
by  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  not  merely  do  it 
periodically.  Thin  the  bloom  buds  where 
they  are  too  thick,  for  the  flowers  should  never 
crowd.  Look  to  the  seedlings  of  last  year, 
and  save  only  such  as  show  good  properties. 

July. — The  season  of  blooming  having 
fairly  set  in,  all  that  can  be  done  for  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  should  be  done,  such 
as  taking  off  any  branches  that  appear  super- 
fluous, and  increasing  the  size  of  the  pots  if 
necessary,  but  this  must  be  done  carefully  if 
at  all.  The  seedlings  may,  by  the  end  of  the 
montii,  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and 
if  so,  they  must  be  changed  from  the  sixty- 
size  to  the  forty-eight  size  ;  and  if  this  be 
well  done,  they  will  only  require  watering  to 
settle  the  new  earth  about  the  balls  that  are 
already  surrounded  with  roots.  To  do  this, 
the  ball  should  be  turned  out  by  gently  tap- 
ping the  edge  of  the  pot  against  the  table  or 
potting  bench,  holding  the  plant  wrong  side 
upwards,  with  a  finger  on  each  side  to  prevent 
it  falling  down ;  the  new  pot  should  have  a 


bit  of  sponge  at  the  bottom,  or  some  crocks 
or  moss  by  way  of  drainage,  and  then  a  little 
soil ;  then  place  the  ball  of  earth  on  it,  and 
press  it  till  the  surface  of  it  is  about  as  high 
in  the  pot  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  compost 
should  then  be  put  round  and  pressed  gently 
down  till  the  space  is  filled  ;  they  must  then 
be  watered  gently  to  settle  the  earth,  and  be 
placed  out  again  on  the  hard  ground  to  grow 
as  they  will.  Examine  the  seedlings  of  last 
year  as  they  bloom,  and  throw  away  all  that 
exhibit  no  novelty  or  valuable  property  ;  and 
unless  a  flower  be  first-rate,  do  not  save  a 
badly  habited  plant.  Strike  cuttings,  if 
wanted.  • 

August. — The  plants,  all  in  full  bloom  as 
much  as  they  will  be,  only  require  regulating, 
and  the  fiowers  thinning,  so  that  too  many  be 
not  left  on  the  same  branch,  and  that  tliey 
hang  not  in  each  other's  way.  Subject  to 
the  different  plans  of  growing  the  different 
varieties,  the  plants  must  be  managed  accord- 
ing to  their  habits.  The  seedlings  are  still  to 
be  attended  to,  out  of  doors,  so  that  their 
natural  growth  shall  be  seen.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  as  they  are  inclined,  without  topping 
or  stopping,  or  checking  in  any  way,  that 
their  true  natural  habit  may  be  seen  ;  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  root  througb 
the  pots  into  the  ground  they  stand  on,  and 
the  moisture  must  be  attended  to  more  parti- 
cularly than  in  the  large  collection,  for  they 
are  more  exposed.  Fertilize  the  principal 
sorts  with  the  pollen  of  such  as  may  be  thought 
likely  to  give  an  improved  change,  and  tie  the 
pods  so  fertilized.  Examine  the  seedlings  of 
last  year  as  they  open,  and  select  only  those 
which  are  really  novel  and  beautiful,  and  of 
good  habit,  for  keeping.  Cuttings  may  be 
struck  at  any  time  if  they  are  required. 

September. — The  large  plants  as  they  pass 
their  prime,  may  be  placed  out  of  doors,  and 
if  seed  be  not  wanted,  pick  off  all  the  pods 
inclined  to  swell,  retaining  those  which  may 
have  been  fertilized  and  marked  as  such.  It 
is  necessary  that  such  as  have  seed  to 
ripen,  should  be  housed  again  in  the  green- 
house or  pit,  or  in  some  way  sheltered  from 
frost.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  let  all 
the  seedlings  be  placed  in  pits  which  can  be 
covered  from  frost,  as  their  young  growth, 
and  their  inclination  to  continue  it  longer  than 
the  principal  plants,  render  them  more  suscep- 
tible of  damage  than  any  other.  They  require 
no  heat,  but  they  must  be  well  preserved  from 
frost.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  at  this  as  well 
as  at  any  other  period,  when  it  is  at  all  desi- 
rable to  increase  a  variety,  but  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  so  it  should  be  carefully  managed  ; 
the  most  valuable  may  be  thus  treated  : — ^Let 
the  cuttings  contain  two  joints,  one  from  above 
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the  surface  to  make  the  plant,  and  one  from 
below  the  surface  to  make  the  root ;  let  the 
pots  he  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
proper  soil  to  grow  in  ;  knock  the  pot  on  the 
bench  two  or  three  times  to  settle  it  down 
level,  then  put  half  an  inch  of  silver  sand  on 
the  top  ;  stick  the  cutting  into  the  bottom  of 
the  sand,  so  as  to  touch  the  compost^  but  not 
to  go  into  it,  and  let  there  be  room  to  place  a 
bell-glass  so  as  to  let  the  edge  of  it  into  the 
sand  a  little  waj  :  water  them  in,  cover  up, 
place  them  on  a  slight  bottom  heat,  wipe  the 
glasses  dry  daily,  and  keep  them  moist. 

OcTOBKB. — Those  plants  which  still  retain 
their  beauty,  may  be  used  in  the  house,  the 
conservatory,  or  greenhouse,  as  long  as  they 
are  worth  a  place  ;  but  as  their  beauty  declines, 
they  must  be  prepared  for  rest  by  withholding 
water.  The  seed  pods  must  be  picked  off  as 
they  ripen,  and  should  be  laid  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  dry  and  warm  place.  Those  which 
have  thoroughly  gone  by,  may  be  placed  out 
of  the  way  anywhere  in  the  houses,  so  that 
they  do  not  get  moisture  by  accident :  under 
the  shelves  of  the  greenhouse  would  do,  but 
they  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  if  there  be 
any  danger  of  drippings  of  water  reaching 
them.  Seedlings  must  be  continued  in  their 
pits,  or  if  in  greenhouses,  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  while  they  seem  inclined,  because  seed- 
lings differ  in  their  growth  and  season  of  rest ; 
while  they  grow  they  must  have  a  little  mois- 
ture, and  as  much  air  as  can  be  given  in  mild 
weather  ;  they  are  all  the  better  if  the  lights 
are  quite  open.  Take  cuttings  of  all  the 
kinds  you  wish  to  propagate,  and  especially  of 
all  the  sorts  required  for  bedding  out ;  let 
them  be  placed  in  pots,  and  covered  with 
bell-glasses  :  they  will  strike  in  the  green- 
house, and  may  be  hastened  by  a  little  bottom 
heat,  if  wanted  for  early  bloom.  New  sorts 
may  also  require  great  assiduity  in  striking 
cuttings. 

November. — The  management  of  the  pre- 
sent month  is  like  that  of  the  last  In  no 
particular  does  it  differ,  unless  the  plants 
themselves  differ;  for  instance,  as  the  leaves 
fall,  and  the  plants  decline,  they  must  be  de- 
prived of  water,  and  be  put  at  rest.  The 
same  is  to  be  observed  with  the  seedlings,  for 
some  will  show  that  they  have  done  growing, 
and  may  then  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse, 
or  left  in  the  frame  ;  but  there  are  many  dry 


shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  which  are  better 
adapted  for  the  young  seedling  plants  than  a 
moist  frame  after  they  have  done  growing  :  if 
they  remain  in  the  frame,  they  must  have  no 
water  after  the  leaf  falls.  Covering  from 
frost  is  essential,  for  although  fuchsias  in  the 
open  ground  frequently  stand  a  moderate 
winter,  the  same  cold  would  kill  them  if  their 
roots  were  next  to  the  side  of  a  pot  instead  of 
underground.  Examine  the  pods  of  seed,  that 
they  do  not  turn  mouldy ;  on  the  least  appear- 
ance of  this,  it  is  better  to  wash  them  out  of 
their  pulp  and  dry  them.  See  also  that  the 
plants  which  are  at  rest  are  not  permitted  to 
dry  quite,  for  if  the  moisture  were  all  out  of 
the  mould,  they  would  die.  Cuttings  that  are 
struck  may  be  potted  off  to  grow,  or  be 
allowed  to  remain  nearly  at  rest,  for  they 
will  take  no  harm  all  the  winter. 

Degembeb. — Continue  the  same  manage- 
ment as  last  month,  in  all  respects,  both  to 
seedlings  and  to  the  general  collection.  Pre- 
pare the  compost  for  potting  and  repotting, 
by  getting  turfs  cut  as  if  for  laying  down,  and 
piling  them  up  to  rot;  there  is  no  better 
compost,  although  for  want  of  this  we  are 
forced  to  mix  leaf  mould  and  decomposed 
dung,  both  of  which  must  be  provided  in  case 
we  are  driven  to  use  purer  and  poorer  loam. 
By  this  time  all  the  plants  will  be  at  rest,  and 
require  no  other  care  until  they  are  wanted  to 
grow.  Cuttings  striking  or  struck,  must  be 
examined,  and  wherever  any  have  damped  off, 
they  must  be  pulled  out  and  removed,  to  pre- 
vent the  mildew  from  spreading.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  to  take  a  quantity  of  cuttings 
at  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  put  them  in  common 
pots  close  together,  that  they  may  take  but 
little  room,  and  to  place  them  anywhere  out 
of  the  weather,  keeping  them  just  moist 
enough  to  prevent  their  drying,  and  they 
generally  strike  in  a  few  weeks  without  glass- 
ing, after  the  same  manner  as  China  roses  are 
struck  during  the  winter  months.  But  those 
who  have  propagating  houses  and  bottom  heat 
at  command,  do  not  care  to  take  off  cuttings 
for  general  use  until  they  prune  the  plants  for 
their  spring  growth ;  and  then  a  few  weeks 
makes  a  first-rate  plant,  ready  either  for 
bedding  out  or  potting.  It  is  only  in  case  of 
wishing  to  propagate  for  sale,  that  we  are 
induced  to  take  cuttings  at  all  periods  of  the 
year,  as  the  plant  can  spare  them. 
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There  hns  been  much  controversy  nbout 
theproperformofthe  Fuchsia,  but  we  are  not 
at  nil  inclined  to  give  up  the  propeitlee  we 
originnlly  laid  down.  The  principal  point  for 
which  some  people  contend  is  the  drooping  of 
the  points  of  the  sepals ;  so  mnnj  thousand 
TDoro  close  about  their  corolla  tlian  open 
fairly  out  and  show  it,  tjiat  the  raisers  cannot 
reconcile  themselves  to  throwing  away  their 
pets  for  nothing.  The  sketch  we  have  now 
given  may  be  taken  to  represent  one  of  the 
best  we  have.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  several  points  gained  by  the  present  form. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  entire  corolla, 
which  is  the  riclicst  portion  of  n  bloom,  ex- 
posed. In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  better, 
that  is  to  say,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sepals 
shown,  and  the  outer  side  concealed  by  turning 
completely  up,  or  rcfleiing.  The  briglifness 
of  flowers  so  made  is  striking  as  compared 
with  those  which  scarcely  open,  and  no  one 
would  hesitate  on  instant  as  to  which  was  the 
better  variety.  Many  Fuchsias  open  out 
enough  to  show  the  corolla  ;  Riccnrtoni  and 
Formosa  Elegans  open  out  horizontally  ;  many 
others  are  still  more  reflexed,  but  most  of  them 
have  some  condemning  fault.  There  are  but 
few  which  completely  hide  the  dull  side  of  the 
sepal,  and  expose  the  brighter  surface,  and  of 
those  which  do,  most  of  them  have  a  tube  so 
long  that  the  reflexing  sepals  do  not  conceal 
it  as  they  would  if  it  were  shorter.  We  have 
already  said,  the  sepals  and  corolla  must  be 
very  much  couti'asted,  and  the  more  the  belter. 


Wliite  is  a  contrast  with  any  thing  ;  even  a 
pale  rose  is  pretty  if  the  white  sepals  be  really 
pure ;  but  violet,  pink,  crimson,  scarlet,  or  rich 
purple  are  still  better,  because  more  strikingly 
different ;  with  a  scarlet  sepal  nothing  short 
of  the  darkest  blue  or  purple  can  be  tolerable. 
The  mere  difference  between  light  red  and 
dark  red,  like  the  variety  called  Mrs.  Lane,  is 
worse  than  a  positive  self.  The  new  Fuchsia, 
One-in-the-ring,  is  very  striking  as  a  white 
with  a  scarlet  corolla.  Lady  Peel  is  a  striking 
flower.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Ke 
plus  ultra,  Miss  Pretty  man,  and  some  otbers 
of  that  class,  rank  among  the  pretty  ones. 
Were  it  not  for  the  exceeding  purity  of  the 
white  in  One -in -I  he-ring,  the  length  of  tube 
would  be  a  great  objection,  but  the  wbite  is 
good,  as  it  has  been  shown  in  public  ;  and  if 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  shade  to  pro- 
duce the  white,  why  we  suspect  some  otliera 
would  be  the  same.  Millie's  Napoleon  is  while 
if  grown  in  a  shady  house,  and  pinky  if  grown 
in  the  open  air  or  in  pits,  in  which  state  it  is 
only  one  of  a  thousand. 

All  the  varieties  we  bovo  mentioned  ore 
inferior  to  our  present  sketch,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  named.  We  like  the  form  of  Globost 
while  in  bud,  and  the  form  we  have  given 
when  fully  bloomed.  Wo  hope  in  due  time 
we  shall  be  able  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  raisers  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  con- 
summation of  all  the  properties  we  have  men- 
tioned, before  we  can  call  a  variety  perfect. 

There  is  no  form  so  beautifid  as  the  globe. 
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There  is  no  degree  of  opening  so  perfect  as 
the  complete  reversal  of  the  sepals  to  form  a 
globe  by  reflexing. 

There  is  not  two  shades  of  red  that  can  be 
good,  however  distant  iii  ehade,  as  compared 
with  those  of  completely  opposite  colours, 
though  very  light  and  very  dark  may  be 
tolerated  for  want  of  better. 

The  habit  of  a  Fuchsia  is  important.  Those 
wliieh  grow  rapidly,  and  become  naturally  long 
in  the  joints,  and  have  the  leaves  far  apart, 
are  objectionable,  for  they  never  can  be  made 
to  form  bushy  graceful  specimens ;  they  may 
be  stopped  frequently,  and  the  lateral  branches 
be  thus  encouraged,  which  lateral  shoots  may 
again  be  stopped,  and  by  these  means  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  increase  their  beauty  ; 
but  the  only  way  to  bring  such  a  habit  into 
any  thing  like  passable  appearance,  is  to  grow 
them  in  very  plain  loam,  without  dung  or 
dressing,  and  to  encourage  rather  a  stunted 
growth  ;  this  will  help  them  greatly,  although 
they  will  not  grow  half  so  fast.  Others  that 
are  naturally  very  short  and  thick  can  hardly 
be  grown  in  compost  too  rich. 

The  footstalks  of  the  flowers  should  be  long 
enough  to  allow  the  blooms  to  fall  well  below 
the  foliage  ;  and  there  should  be  flowers  at  the 
base  of  every  leaf. 


THE   PBOPERTIBS  OF  THE  FUCHSIA. 

1.  The  petals  of  the  inside,  or  corolla,  must 
be  a  different  colour  from  the  outside,  for 
contrast  is  essential  ;  those,  therefore,  which 
are  all  of  a  colour  are  comparatively  worthless. 

2.  The  brighter  the  scarlet  outside,  and  the 
deeper  the  purple  inside,  the  better  the  flower. 
The  loss  of  the  rich  purple  is  fatal,  therefore, 
to  the  scarlet  Fuchsia.  But  a  Fuchsia  may 
be  white  outside,  and  in  that  case  a  bright 
scarlet  corolla  would  be  a  good  contrast, 
though  a  purple  would  be  better. 

3.  The  form  of  the  buds  or  drops  before 
they  open  cannot  be  too  round,  because  that 
form  is  the  most  beautiful  before  opening,  and 
gives  the  widest  sepals  when  open. 

4.  The  footstalk  of  the  flower  should  be 
long  enough  to  let  the  bloom  fall  bepeath  the 
leaves,  and  not  long  enough  to  let  them  hang 
into  the  branch  below  them,  for  the  flowers 
should  all  hang  free  of  the  foliage. 

5.  The  corolla  should  be  large  and  close, 
and  the  sepals  should  reflex,  to  expo$e  their 
inside  surface,  and  to  show  the  corolla  out  well. 

6.  The  anthers  should  hang  conspicuously 
below  the  corolla,  and  the  pistil  below  them. 

7.  The  flowers  of  a  Fuchsia  should  come 
out  at  the  base  of  every  leaf  all  over  the  plant, 
and  we  have  many  which  do  so. 


THE  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  GARDENING. 


If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  influence 
of  gardening  on  the  minds  and  general  habits 
of  the  working  classes,  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  its  patrons  and  promoters, 
should  convince  us  of  its  beneficial  tendency; 
but  a  transitory  glance  at  the  inmates  of  a 
cottage  where  the  garden  is  neatly  cultivated, 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  concomitants  of 
industry — comfort  and  prudence — reign  over 
the  affairs  of  the  place.  In  a  work,  which  we 
hardly  recollect  the  subject  of,  there  was 
almost  a  sermon  comprised  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. It  is  strongly  impressed  on  our  me- 
mory, and  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  here. 
The  author  says  : — "  Gardening  is  the  most 
rational  of  all  recreations.  It  teaches  fore- 
thought, industry,  and  economy  of  time.  It 
exerts  the  mind,  invigorates  the  frame,  and 
constantly  reminds  us  of  the  great  God  whose 
hand  is  imprinted  on  every  leaf,  and  who,  in 
his  bountiful  goodness,  rewards  us  with  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  To  teach  the  cottager  to 
manage  his  garden,  is  to  lead  him  to  happi- 
ness. To  induce  the  higher  classes  to  love 
flowers,  is  to  And  them  innocent  gratification, 
and  provide  employment  for  thousands." 
There  is  truth  in  every  word  of  this.  "  Gar- 
dening is  the  most  rational  of  all  recreations." 


It  is  healthful,  and  every  hour  expended  in  it 
as  an  occupation  is  rewarded  by  the  eflTect  of 
it  on  the  crops.     The  industry  bestowed  on 
a  garden  is  always  profitable,  and  the  profit 
sweetens  labour.     It  is  a  sorry  thing  to  con- 
template the  hours  that  are  wasted  by  the 
labouring  classes  in  those  places  where  there 
are  no  gardens,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  helped. 
What  is  a  man  to  do  when  he  leaves  his  work  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  sit  down 
quietly  for  hours;  yet  what  can  he  occupy  his 
mind  with  ?     He  may  while  away  some  of  the 
time  with  reading ;  but  reading,  notwithstand- 
ing cheap  literature,  is  expensive.     He  seeks 
in  society  the  amusement  which  he  cannot 
find  alone,  and  society  can  only  be  found  at 
the  public-house  ;  then  there  is  a  double  evil, 
because,  besides  the  waste  of  precious  hours, 
there  is  a  necessary  expenditure  ;  or,  perhaps, 
he  resorts  to  the  skittle-ground,  the  bagatelle 
table,  or  other  gambling  amusements,  in  which 
case  the  loss  to  his  family  is  far  more  serious. 
Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  unless  he  has 
occupation,  he  gets  into  mischief.    It  is  almost 
certain  that  a  man  without  a  garden  goes  to 
the  public-house ;  and  he  cannot  do  so  without 
spending  money,  which  would  be  useful  on 
his  children's   back,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
household   comforts.     Many  an   industrious 
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m&D,  unnsed  to  dppUog,  has  been  totally  ruined 
by  bit  leisure  hours ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  no  means  of  profitably 
employing  the  interral  between  business  and 
bed  time.  If  a  man  has  bis  garden,  he  blends 
amusement  with  labour,  and  profit  with  both. 
Gardening  teaches  forethought,  because  all 
the  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to 
the  future.  We  sow  because  we  desire  to 
reap.  We  plan  all  out  affairs  with  regard  to 
some  ulterior,  not  a  present  result ;  and  this 
gives  us  a  habit  of  thinking  end  of  calculation. 
A  piece  of  ground  is  no  sooner  cleared  of  ita 
crop  than  we  begin  to  consider  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  occupy  it  with,  and  how  soon  it 
will  be  vacant  again.  Gardening  exalts  the 
mind ;  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Every  leaf  and  flower  proclaims  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  The  man 
who  can  watch  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
andtheefiectsof  the  5eaBons,without  being  im- 
pressed  with  a  proper  notion  of  his  Maker's 
bounty,  must  be  inaensihle  to  everything, 
Gardening  invigorates  the  frame.  There  is 
hardly  an  exercise  so  healthful ;  the  whole 
body  is  in  motion  in  the  difierent  operations. 
The  digging,  hoeing,  and  weeding,  keep  all 
the  muscles  in  play  ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  all, 
that  the  smell  of  the  newly  turned  earth  is 
congenial  to  health  ;  a  fact  proved  also  by  the 
Idngevity  and  hearty  lives  of  the  agriculiural 
labourers.  The  man  who  loves  liis  garden, 
wants  no  other  amusement,  and  instead  of 
wasting  his  substance  in  'the  very  natural 
pursuit  of  occupation  for  his  mind  among 
companions  similarly  situated,  he  finds  every 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  the  economy  of  his 
household  greatly  assisted  by  the  crops  in  his 
garden  ;  independently  of  which,  there  is 
downright  enjoyment,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  from  the  time  the  ground  is  dug  to  the 
period  of  reaping  the  fruit.  The  Clergy  have 
seen  this,  and  are,  therefore,  nana  patrons 
of  the  science.  They  have  seen,  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  to  give  a  man  a  garden  is  to 
give  him  pro6table  occupation  for  his  leisure 
hours,  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief;  and 
tbey  have  always  been  foremost  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Horticultural  Societies  and  allot- 
ments of  land  to  the  poor.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  the  change  that  has  been  made  in 
whole  towns  and  villages  by  the  establishment 
of  Horticultural  Societies  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  cottage  gardening.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible to  witness  the  improvement  that  a 
few  allotments  have  made,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  there  are  not  means  taken 
to  increase  the  number  of  gardens — for  there 
are  very  few  things  contribute  so  much  to  the 
changing  of  idlers  and  drunkards  into  useful 
members  of  socie^,  as  the  means  they  afford 
of  profitably  engaging  their  leisure  time. 


TUB  WILD  VMOVIA. 
Tns  character  of  the  genus  Fteonia  is  Bfl 
follows: — Calyx  of  five  persistent  sepals. 
PetaU  five  or  more,  nearly  orbicular.  Ditk 
fieshy,  surrounding  the  ovaries.  Car-peU 
(follicles)  two  to  five,  one-celled,  many-seeded, 
burtting  inward*,  crowned  with  the  bi  laminated 
stigmas.  "Rooia  fatcicled.  Cauline  leaves, 
(wtce  temate.  Flowers  large.  One  spe<nes 
is  met  with  naturalized  in  this  country. 


P.  (roraWina,Retsius(en  tire-leaved  PsBony). 
Radical  leaves,  twice  temate ;  leaflets  ovate, 
entire,  glaucous  beneath,  capsules  downy,  re- 
curved from  the  base.  A  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  two  feet  high,  with  fleshy  fibrous 
roots,  erect  stems,  and  solitary  terminal 
flowers,  about  four  inclies  across,  of  a  beauti- 
ful crimson  colour,  with  yellow  anthers  ;  the 
petals  are  roundish-oblong,  and  concave  ;  the 
follicles,  or  seed-vessels,  are  of  a  coriaceona 
texture.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Found 
on  the  rocky  clifl^s  of  the  Steep  Holmes  in  the 
Severn,  but  probably  naturalized. 

The  Pieony  is  a  well-known  showy,  even 
magnificent  border  flower  ;  but  the  wild  sorta 
are  much  eclipsed  by  the  handsome  cnltivated 
varieties  which  are  numerous  in  our  gardens. 
Even  the  single  ones  are  showy,  but  the 
double  varieties  are  really  goi^eous;  and  they 
are  numerous,  and  of  many  different  colours, 
from  white  to  deep  rose,  through  various 
shades  of  pink  and  red.  A  yellow-flowered 
single  species  has  Ijeen  recently  introduced, 
but  is  yet  very  rare.  The  Greeks  thought 
it  to  be  a  flower  of  divine  origin,  and  to  have 
emanated  from  the  moon,  and  that  it  shone 
during  the  night:  they  believed  also  that  it 
had  the  power  of  averting  tempests,  and  pro- 
tecting their  harvests  from   injury,   driving 
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ftway  evil  spirits,  &c.  It  is  probable  that 
from  these  superstitions,  handed  down  to 
modern  limes,  the  belief  has  arisen,  that  what 
are  called  "  oaodyne  □ecktacca,"  wbich 
still  sold  in  ^hops,  and  turned  out  of  the  dried 
roots  of  the  P«ony,  will  prevent  convulsions 
in  children,  and  render  the  cutting  of  tbt  ~ 
teeth  easier. 

Much  might  yet  he  done  in  hybridising 
thePieony;  and  the  subject  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  florists. 

THE    SPIRANTHES,  OB   LADY's    TEE8SES. 

Anoya  the  smaller  of  the  species  of  Orchids 
which  are  natives  of  Britain,  are  three  species 
of  Spirsnthes,  by  some  called  Neottia.  They 
are  plants  which  can  ky  claim  to  no  great 
amount  of  beauty,  but  each  of  these  is  interest- 
ing to  the  botanical  investigator,  and  one,  the 
Spirantfies  cerntta,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rare 
and  local  plant  of  the  wliole  British  flora, 
being  found,  so  far  &s  is  known,  only  in  one 
spot  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Of  this  plant  the 
accompanying  cut  will  give  a  very  good  idea. 

Spirantkei  autumnulig,  Richard  (fragrant 
Jj&dy's  tresses). — Tubers  ovate-oblong,  thick  ; 
radical,  or  root  leaves,  ovate-oblong  stem 
leaves  like  bracts  ;  spike  dense.  A  small  tu- 
berous rooted  perennial  plant,  with  three  or 
four  short  oblong  tubers,  from  which  are  pro- 
duced ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  a  dense  spike 
of  email  greenish  white  bloBsoms,  supported 
on  a  stem  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length  ; 
the  flowers  in  the  spike  all  point  in  the  same 
direction  from  one  line  ;  but,  from  the  spiral 
twisting  of  the  spike,  they  are  made  to  appear 
as  though  pointing  in  nil  directions.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September,  Found  in  dry 
hilly  chalky  and  gravelly  pastures  and  open 
places.  It  is  also  called  Neottia  tpiralis 
(Smartz),  and  Ophrys  tpiralU  {Linnatu). 

Spiranthes  aitivalit,  Kichard  (summer 
Lady's  tresses).  —  Tubers  elongated  cylin- 
drical ;  radical  leaves  oblong  lanceolate,  stem 
leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  ;  spike  dense.  A 
small  tuberous  rooted  perennial,  producing 
four  or  five  elongated  tubers,  oblong  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  stem  of  from  three  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  bearing  a  spirally  twisted 
band  of  greenish  white  flowers,  with  the  lip 
larger  than  in  the  last.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Found  in  a  bog  in  theNen  Forest,  and 
^  also  at  St.  Owen's  pond,  Jersey,  butarareplant, 

Spiranthea  cemua,  Richard  (drooping  La- 
dy's tresses). — Tubers  elongated  cylindrical  ; 
radical  leaves  linear  lanceolate,  stem  leaves 
triangular  lanceolate  ;  spike  dense.  A  small 
perennial  plant,  with  two  fleshy  oblong  cylin- 
dricaltabers,  about  fourlinear  lanceolate  leaves 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  an  oblong  dense 
spike   of    rather    large   milk-white    flowers. 


arranged  spirally  in  three  rows,  and  situated 
at  the  top  of  a  stem  about  six  inches  high. 
Flowers  in  August.  Found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains  ;  and  in  the  British  Islands,  only 
at  Bearhaven,  Cork,  whereitseems  confined  to 
a  very  fe'w  spots  near  the  sea-ahore,  occupy- 
ing the  drier  parts  of  rather  boggy  fields.  A 
beautiful  figure  and  description  was  published 


the  XArmaan  Trantaetwni,  about  two  years 
since,  prior  to  which  time  very  little  was 
vn  about  the  Irish  plant.  It  has  been 
:d  Ophrys  cernua  (Linnteus),  Neottia 
gemmifara  (Smith),  and  Spiranthei gemmi- 
fara  (Lindley). 

These  plants  con  only  concern  the  cultiva- 
tor OS  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  being  too 
small  to  be  grown  for  any  purposes  of  orna- 
ment. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  most  advisa- 
ble to  have  a  few  plants  cultivated  in  pots, 
where  they  are  at  all  required.  Being  small, 
small  pots  will  suffice  for  them,  or  several 
plants  miay  be  put  together  in  a  larger  one. 
The  peculiarities  of  their  natural  habitats 
should  be  regarded  in  providing  them  with 
soil ;  thus,  S,  avtumnalii  grows  in  chalky  or 
gravelly  places,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  mix- 

e  of  loam  with  chalk ;  S.  attmtiit  grows 

Ik^s,  and  should  be  potted  in  turfy  peat, 
and  kept  mout ;  and  S.  cemua  grows  in  salt 
marshes,  and  should  have  a  sandy  loamy  soil 
and  libations  of  weak  saline  mixtures.  They  are 
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qnite  hardj^  but  would  most  conyeniently  be 
kept  with  such  small  herbaceous  or  alpine 
plants  OS  require  protection  in  winter. 

The  generic  character  of  Spiranthes  is  as 
follows : — ^Perianth  ringent  (flower  gaping). 
Lip  channelled,  clawed,  fringed.  Stigma 
roundish,  with  a  rostellum  (beak),  which  is 
straight,  bifid  (two  cleft),  with  an  elongate 
linear  appendage  between  its  points.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  plants  and  their 
blossoms  will  be  understood  from  their  station 
amongst  orchidaceous  plants.  The  three  na- 
tives species  are  called  S,  autumnalh^  S.  cBsti- 
valisy  and  8.  ceimua. 

An  Abstract  op  Reports,  Papers,  and 
Proceedings  op  the  Horticultural 
Society  op  London,  with  Notes  by  a 
Practical  Gardener. 

The  Guernsey  Lily. — Vast  numbers  of  the 
Aman/liis  sarniensiSf  or  Guernsey  Lilj,  are 
annually  obtained  direct  from  Guernsey, 
where  they  are  largely  cultivated,  and  sold  in 
the  seed  shops;  but,  like  Hyacinths,  they  are 
seldpm  bloomed  the  second  season,  or  if 
flowered  at  all  produce  weak  and  unsatisfac- 
tory blossoms.  There  is  no  doubt  they  might 
be  bloomed  year  after  year,  if  proper  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  their  growth;  and  we  find 
this  has  been  done  by  the  late  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  who  was  a  most  zealous  cultivator  and 
experimentalist  in  horticultural  matters.  In 
relating  his  experience  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Knight  writes  :* — 

''I  should  think  the  matter  of  this  communi- 
cation scarcely  worth  notice,  if  I  were  not  per- 
fectly confident  that  the  same  mode  of  culture 
is  applicable  to  bulb  >U8  roots  of  every  kind 
which  do  not  flower  freely  (exclusive  of  those 
which  grow  in  water),  and  with  but  little  vari- 
ation to  plants  of  every  kind.  Wishing,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  time  to  confine  myself  to 
very  narrow  limits,  I  shall  simply  relate  the 
experiments  which  I  have  made  upon  the 
Guernsey  Lily,  with  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  drawn  from  the  result  of  those  experi- 
ments; and  my  narrative  will  I  think  be  most 
plain  and  intelligible,  if  I  confine  it  to  treat- 
ment through  successive  seasons,  of  a  single 
root  of  that  plant. 

**  A  bulb  of  the  Guernsey  Lily,  which  had 
flowered  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  was  placed 
in  a  stove  as  soon  as  its  blossoms  had  withered, 
in  a  high  temperature,  and  damp  atmosphere. 
It  was  planted  in  very  rich  compost,  and  was 
amply  supplied  with  water,  which  held  manure 
in  solution.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  bulb, 
which  was  placed  in  the  front  of  a  curvilinear 
roofed  stove,  emitted  much  luxuriant  foliage, 
which  continued  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state 
till  spring.    AYater  was  then  given  in  smaller 
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and  gradually  reduced  quantities  till  the  znontb 
of  May,  when  the  pot  in  which  it  grew  was 
removed  into  the  open  air.     In  the  beginning 
of  August  the  plant  flowered  strongly,  and 
produced  several  offsets.     These,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  were  removed  ;  and  the  plant, 
being  treated   precisely  as  in  the  preceding 
season,  flowered  again  in  August  1824.     In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  it  was  again  transfer- 
red to  the  stove,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  follow- 
ing summer,  both  bulbs  flowered  in  the  same 
pot  with  more  than  ordinary  strength,  the 
one  flower«stem  supporting  eighteen,  and  the 
other  nineteen,  large  blossoms.    One  of  these 
flowered  in  the  beginning  of  August,  when  its 
blossoms  were  exposed   to  the  sun   and   air 
during  the  day,  and  protected  by  a  coverinj» 
of  glass  during  the  night,  by  which  mode  of 
treatment  I  hoped  to  obtain   seeds;  but   the 
experiment  was  not  successful.     The  blossoms 
of  the  other  bulb  appeared  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  were  placed  in  the  same  situation 
in  the  stove  which  the  bulb  had  occupied  in 
the  preceding  winter;  and  I  by  these  means 
obtained  three  apparently  perfect  seeds. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  I  conceive 
myself  to  have  succeeded  in  occasioning  the 
same  bulbs  to  aflbrd  blossoms  in  successive 
seasons;  by  having  first  caused  the  production 
of  a  large  quantity  of  true  sap,  and  subse- 
quently, by  the  gradual  abstraction  of  moisture, 
having  caused  that  sap  to  have  become  inspis- 
sated, and  in  consequence  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  blossom  buds.  Some  gardeners 
entertain  an  opinion  that  bulbs  may  be  excited 
to  produce  blossom  buds  by  being  kept  very- 
dry,  after  their  leaves  have  withered:  but  I 
believe  thisopinion  to  be  wholly  unfounded;  and 
that  the  blossoms  are  always  generated  whilst 
the  living- foliage  remains  attached  to  the  bulb.^ 
The  Cranberry. — The  Cranberry  grows  in 
swamps,  and  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  cul- 
tivated them  successfully  in  a  fish  pond. 
The  following  is  a  method  of  growing  them 
without  such  aid,  as  practised  by  Robert 
Hallett,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  :— 

"  In  April,  1 8 1 8, 1  filled  half-a-dozen  shallow- 
boxes,  each  about  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
four  inches  deep,  with  peat  earth,  and  planted 
in  them,  at  one  inch  apart,  cuttings*  of  the 
cranberry,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
placing  them  in  my  melon  bed,  where  they 
were  frequently  watered ;  the  cuttings  rooted 
freely  and  threw  out  strong  shoots,  and 
in  the  June  following  they  were  fit  to  plant 
out. 

"  Ilaving  collected  from  a  dry  hill,  where 
wild  heaths  fiourished  in  abundance,  a  suffi- 

*  The  cuttinps  may  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
old  plants,  for  the  old  wood  will  root  oqujUly  as  well 
as  the  young  branches. 
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cient  quantity  of  peat  earth,*  I  formed  a  bed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  four  feet 
wide.  In  order  to  give  the  plants  room  to 
extend  their  roots  freely,  I  caused  eighteen 
inches  in  width  of  the  centre  part  of  this  bed 
to  be  excavated  throughout  its  whole  length 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  having  first  covered 
about  two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
with  small  wood,  I  filled  it  up  with  the  peat 
earth,  well  trod  in  ;  on  the  sides  of  the  bed, 
to  the  extent  of  its  width,  I  put  only  six 
inches  depth  of  this  mould.  About  the  end 
of  June,  1818,  I  placed  one  row  of  plants  in 
the  centre  of  this  bed,  about  two  feet|  apart 
from  each  other  in  the  row;  these  soon  put 
forth  luxuriant  runners,  extending  before  the 
winter  to  the  edges  of  the  bed.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1819,  the  bed  was  covered  with 
the  plants,  and  the  runners  of  the  former 
year  had  thrown  out  a  number  of  upright 
bearing  shoots,  from  which,  the  following 
year,  I  gathered  several  bottles  of  excellent 
fruit,  much  superior  in  flavour  to  any  im- 
ported berries  I  have  ever  tasted.  In  the 
autumn  of  1820,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  entire  bed  filled  so  completely  by  the 
plants,  as  to  form  a  mass  through  which 
scarcely  a  weed  could  penetrate,  the  whole 
exhibiting  a  profusion  of  bearing  branches. 

"The  plants,  after  the  first  supply,  may 
easily  be  propagated  to  any  extent  that  may 
be  required,  for  though  they  root  more  freely 
under  glass,  yet  a  hot  bed  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  them.  I  have  known  the 
cuttings  strike  well,  and  make  good  plants  in 
pots  in  the  open  air,  and  after  being  rooted 
they  require  no  trouble  to  preserve  them. 
One  of  the  boxes  of  those  raised  in  1818  was 
left  exposed  to  tl»e  open  air  throughout  three 
summers  and  as  many  winters,  and  though 
no  care  was  bestowed  on  the  plants,  and  the 
depth  of  earth  did  not  exceed  four  inches, 
yet  neither  the  summer's  heat  nor  winter's 
cold  affected  them,  and  they  produced  some 
very  fine  berries.  This  proves  their  hardy 
nature,  and  that  an  exposed  situation  will  not 
be  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  The 
berries  I  have  likewise  found  to  be  as  little 
susceptible  of  injury  from  being  allowed  to 
remain  out  late  in  the  season,  for  on  ex- 
amining my  bed  in  April,  I  discovered  that 
out  of  a  considerable  number  which  had  not 
been  gathered  in  the  autumn,  many  were  at 
that  time  in  a  perfect  state  on  the  branches. 

"Four  feet  is  the  most  convenient  width  for 
the  beds,  but  by  passing  the  shoots  under  a 
path  formed  of  peat  earth,  wherein  they  would 

•  The  peat  earth  used  had  no  part  of  the  turf  or 
sod  in  it ;  that  bad  previously  been  taken  off  to  the 
tJiieknen  of  about  two  inches,  and  dried  for  fuel. 

f  If  planted  four  or  six  feet  apart  in  the  row  in 
the  centre  of  the  bed,  the  ehoots  would  soon  meet. 


root,  other  beds  might  soon  be  established  on 
each  side.  From  four  to  six  inches  depth  of 
peat  earth  would  be  sufficient  for  such  beds, 
and  the  paths  should  be  level  with  them,  it 
being  desirable  not  to  drain  off  the  moisture. 

"  Dry  heathy  commons  and  wastes  would 
produce  a  large  supply  of  these  fruits,  with 
little  labour  or  expense,  either  for  the 
markets  or  for  food  for  moor  game.  A  single 
plant  would  soon  extend  itself  over  a  large 
space  of  ground,  if  turned  up  and  kept  clean 
till  the  runners  had  taken  root,  and  as  no 
manure  is  requisite,  and  little  or  no  weeding 
wanted,  the  first  trouble  is  all  that  would  be 
necessary,  except  in  situations  where  hares 
or  rabbits  abound  :  these  animals  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  young  plants,  and  a 
temporary  fence  must  be  made  to  protect 
them  from  their  depredations. 

"Dung  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  cran- 
berry ;  it  absolutely  destroys  it,  as  I  have 
proved  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  in  which 
I  found  that  all  the  plants  completely  failed 
which  were  planted  in  any  compost  of  which 
garden  mould  or  dung  formed  a  part.  Peat 
earth  is  the  only  soil  in  which  they  will 
flourish  :  nor  can  a  supply  of  this  very 
valuable  fruit  be  expected  except  in  situations 
where  the  plants  will  have  a  due  enjoyment 
of  sun  and  air." 

[The  American  CT&nbcTTj (^Oocycoccus  ma- 
crocarptis)  is  preferable  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish kind  (O.  palusfris)y  bearing  larger  fruit, 
and  as  some  consider,  of  better  flavour.] 

Melons  from  Cuttings. — The  plan  of 
raising  a  second  crop  of  melons  from  cuttings 
taken  from  a  former  crop  which  has  produced 
fruit  has  some  advantages  ;  Mr.  C.  Harrison, 
formerly  gardener  at  Wortley  Hall  in  York- 
shire, thus  describes  his  method  of  doing  this, 
and  its  success : — 

"  When  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  nearly 
gathered,  I  take  off  cuttings  from  the  old 
plants.  The  cuttings  which  I  select  are 
those  extremities  of  shoots  which  are  showing 
the  most  small  fruit.  They  are  cut  off  close 
under  the  second  advanced  joint  from  the 
top  ;  the  two  lower  leaves  are  taken  off,  and 
each  cutting  thus  prepared  is  ready  for  inser- 
tion. I  put  two  cuttings  into  each  pot,  and 
insert  them  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  filling 
the  pots  with  light  rich  soil,  gently  shaking 
it  upon  the  cuttings.  The  pots  used  are 
twenty- fours.  After  being  watered,  I  place 
the  pots  in  a  small  ofie-light  frame,  a  hot-bed 
having  been  previously  prepared  under  it  a 
suflicient  time  to  allow  the  burning  heat  to 
subside  before  the  bed  is  thus  used.  I  cover 
the  bed  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
with  moderately  dry  soil ;  in  this  the  pots 
with  the  cuttings  are  plunged  up  to  the  rim. 
Tlie  frame  te  then  kept  close  for  four  or  five 
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dajSy  in  order  to  retain  the  Bteam^  which  is 
very  essential  in  supporting  the  cuttings  until 
they  strike  root.  The  frame  is  also  shaded 
for  some  time  during  four  or  five  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Care  is  also  taken 
that  the  heat  is  not  so  intense  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots  as  to  burn  the  cuttings.  In  about 
a  week  the  cuttings,  if  properly  managed,  will 
have  struck  root ;  this  will  be  shown  bj  their 
shoots  pushing. 

The  first  crop  of  melons  having  been 
gathered  from  the  old  plants,  I  take  out  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  replace  it 
with  some  new,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches. 
The  beds  are  also  at  the  same  time  lined 
with  fresh  dung.  In  about  ten  days  from 
the  time  of  inserting  the  cuttings,  they  will 
be  ready  to  plant  out ;  and  having  prepared 
the  original  beds  as  here  described,  I  turn 
out  one  pot  of  cuttings  entire,  under  each 
small  three-light  frame,  and  to  each  large 
three-light  frame  I  allot  two  pots,  one  to 
each  end  light.  When  the  plants  have  pushed 
about  fourteen  inches,  I  pinch  off  the  end  of 
each  shoot,  to  cause  them  to  produce  fresh 
runners.  The  fruit  which  had  shown  pre- 
viously to  the  cuttings  being  taken  from  the 
old  plants  will,  after  the  cuttings  are  finally 
planted  out,  swell  very  rapidly,  and  in  three 
weeks  after  the  bed  has  been  replanted,  I 
have  cut  abundance  of  fine  fruit,  some  weigh- 
ing seven  or  eight  pounds  each,  varying  in 
this  according  to  the  kind.  The  plants  also 
yield  abundantly,  being  much  more  produc- 
tive and  healthy  than  if  they  were  old  plants 
cut  in,  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have 
uniformly  gathered  of  the  second  crop  from 
twelve  to  twenty  fruit  in  each  light. 

A  considerable  advantage  belonging  to  this 
plan  is,  that  the  plants  never  run  to  length, 
they  need  no  more  stopping  than  already 
described,  nor  do  they  require  any  thinning 
of  the  shoots.  I  have  also  to  observe,  that  it 
often  happens  in  melon  plants,  not  raised 
from  cuttings,  that  the  stems  near  the  roots 
will  crack,  and  when  water  is  poured  upon 
such  places  it  causes  the  plants  to  perish  ; 
but  this  is  never  the  case  with  those  raised 
as  above  described. 

Gbowino  Plants  in  Moss. — The  practice 
of  growing  plants  in  moss,  though  not  now  a 
novelty,  is  not  without  interest.  We  there- 
fore introduce  the  following  abstract  of  a  paper 
published  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Trans- 
actions treating  on  this  subject :  it  was  written 
by  Mr.  Street,  a  gardener  in  East  Lothian: — 

"  The  Mosses  I  use  are  the  several  species  of 
Hypnum,  such  as  H.  Schreberi,  squarrosum, 
purum,  &c. ;  these  I  collect  in  woods  from 
under  the  bushes,  taking  up  with  them  the 
decaying  stalks  and  leaves  which  are  found 
amongst  them.     Sometimes  I  add  about  an 


inch  of  the  surface  of  the  vegetable  mould 
which  is  under  the  mosses,  to  mix  with  them 
in  the  pots.  The  mosses  so  collected  are 
pressed  closely  into  the  pots,  and  the  plants 
are  put  into  them  as  if  into  mould.  For  some 
plants  I  find  it  useful  to  add  a  little  loam  to 
the  mosses,  in  other  cases  sharp  sand,  which 
is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  loam.  If  the 
plants  require  manure  I  give  it  in  a  liquid 
state.  As  the  mosses  decay  the  mass  gets 
closer  together,  and  I  then  fill  up  the  top  of 
the  pot  with  fresh  material ;  but  if  the  roots 
are  much  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pot,  I  pre- 
fer making  the  addition  at  the  bottom.  The 
plants  which  I  have  cultivated  in  mosses  are 
many ;  the  following  amongst  others : — 
Canna  indica  and  patens,  Calla  sethiopica, 
Agapanthus  umbellatus.  Hydrangea  hortensis, 
Disandra  prostrata,  Justicia  nervosa,  €ror- 
teria  rigens,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  &c. 
Some  plants  do  better,  and  flower  earlier  and 
more  vigorously,  in  mosses  than  in  mould, 
such  as  Eucomis  striata,  Eucorois  punctata, 
&c  The  roots  of  whatever  things  are  put 
into  the  mosses  spread  and  increase  sur- 
prisingly, especially  such  as  require  to  be 
kept  wet,  for  the  mosses  retain  moisture 
longer  and  more  uniformly  than  mould.  Pots 
of  ornamental  plants  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  apartments  of  a  house,  have  great  advan- 
tages when  filled  with  mosses,  for  independent 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  are  moved, 
they  make  no  dirt  or  litter  on  the  floor,  which 
often  occurs  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  mould. 
In  sending  plants  to  a  distance,  those  which  are 
rooted  in  mosses  travel  admirably,  they  turn 
well  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  roots  are  so 
mixed  with  the  mosses  that  they  do  not  sepa- 
rate from  them  as  they  would  from  mould ; 
and  besides  this  safety  to  the  plants,  the  mosses 
are  so  light  that  the  package  is  conveyed  with 
great  comparative  ease.  I  have  succeeded  in 
striking  cuttings  of  many  plants  in  mosses, 
such  as  Aucuba  japonica.  Hibiscus  Rosa- 
sinensis,  Buddlea  globosa,  &c,  and  those 
make  roots  very  freely  and  much  faster  than 
they  do  in  mould.  I  believe  the  plan  might 
be  generally  adopted  in  propagation  by  cut- 
tings. Some  bulbs,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  do 
well  in  mosses  ;  I  have  tried  the  yellow 
crocus,  and  found  it  to  succeed  perfectly, 
and  to  flower  most  freely  when  so  treat^ 
With  hyacinths  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  ; 
the  varieties  of  polyanthus  narcissus,  such  as 
Grand  Prime  and  Bazelman  major,  blossom 
well  when  grown  with  a  portion  of  mosses  in 
the  pots.  Some  species  of  Cape  gladioli  also 
succeed  well." 

[We  have  bloomed  hyacinths  with  great 
success  in  moss,  and  in  much  shallower  vases 
and  pots  than  we  generally  use  for  earth  or 
water  :  of  course  the  supply  of  moisture  must 
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be  uninterrapted.  We  have  also  employed 
moss  in  coonexion  with  the  drainage,  and 
with  much  success  in  the  case  of  plants  wl^pse 
duration  is  short ;  a  small  portion  spread  over 
the  drainage  to  prevent  the  soil  from  inter- 
mixing with  the  crocks  is  in  all  cases  advan- 
tageous ;  and  in  the  case  of  annuals  and 
flower  garden  plants  which  are  placed  in  pots 
for  a  month  or  two  to  facilitate  transplanting, 
a  little  moss  at  the  hottom  of  the  pots  is 
preferable  to  the  crocks  which  are  usually 
employed.] 

CONTEMPORARY    WRITINGS, 

AID  OAIOIRAL    N0TI8    OOnnEOTID    WITH    HOBTICITLTITBB 
AHP  VATUHAL  BT8T0RT. 

BosA  Harbisonii. — A  plant  of  this  fine 
rose,  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  at  Coleshill  House  in  Berkshire,  has 
this  season  brought  to  perfection  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  blossoms.  The  plant 
is  a  standard.  It  had  been  subjected  to  a 
gentle  heat,  and  under  these  circumstances 
itxe  blooms  appeared  to  be  produced  in  a  mose 
perfect  state  than  is  usual  out  of  doors.  It 
has  been  treated  thus  : — After  fiowering,  the 
branches  were  partially  cut  back,  and  the 
plants  placed  out  of  doors  in  rich  soil,  and 
well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  in  the  growing 
season.  In  the  autumn  they  are  again  taken 
up,  and  potted,  and  submitted  to  a  gentle 
heat  to  accelerate  their  blooming. 

The  Leek. — Of  this  useful  esculent  there 
are  two  principal  varieties,  the  Scotch  and 
English  ;  the  former  much  hardier,  thicker- 
growing,  and  not  so  soon  running  to  seed^ 
the  latter  generally  earlier,  and  not  so  hardy, 
but  more  fitted  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
ase.  The  leek  is  generally  propagated  by 
seeds,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  biennial — 
not  a  bulb  ;  this  however  is  a  mistake,  a 
number  of  little  bulbs  being  produced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seed  stalk,  which  takes  two 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  The  leek  is 
therefore  a  true  bulbous  perennial,  requiring 
two  years  to  perfect  its  bulbs  ;  and  subdividing 
itself  after  the  manner  of  the  potato-onion, 
and  thus,  like  it,  may  be  continued  without 
rearing  from  seeds  after  a  stock  of  bulbs  is 
once  obtained.  These  bulbs  should  be  planted 
in  rows  nine  inches  asunder^  and  four  or  six 
inches  distant  jn  the  rows  ;  they  require  rich 
deep  soil,  but  it  should  not  have  been  newly 
manured.  In  autumn  they  must  be  taken 
up,  a  sufficient  quantity  stored  for  use,  and 
the  rest  planted  for  a  new  crop.  These  bulbs 
are  thus  easily  reared  to  the  size  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  circumference  ;  and  are  very 
delicate,  much  superior  to  the  onion. 

Queen-bees. — At   a    recent  meeting    of 
the  Entomological   Society,    Mr.    F.  Smith 


exhibited  a  pair  of  specimens  of  the  queen 
and  drone  of  the  hive-bee,  which  had  been 
taken  paired  by  a  friend,  thus  settling  the 
long  disputed  question  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  queen  of  the  hive  is  impregnated. 
The  queen  was  very  pale  in  colour,  and  had 
not  the  elongated  abdomen  which  characterises 
the  old  queens. 

The  Tea-plant  in  India. — We  learn 
from  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  that  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  W.  Jameson,  superintendent  of  the 
botanic  gardens  in  the  north-west  provinces 
of  India,  to  introduce  and  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tea-plant  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  tea  brokers  in  England  have, 
moreover,  pronounced  the  Indian  tea  equal 
to  China  tea  of  a  superior  class,  possessing 
the  flavour  of  the  orange-pekoe,  but  more 
than  its  usual  strength,  and  in  other  respects 
resembling  that  imported  under  the  name  of 
ning-yong.  The  tea-tree  in  Kemaoon  is  not 
only  identical  with  the  China  plant,  and  as 
capable  of  being  made  into  as  fine  a  descrip- 
tion of  tea,  but  the  climate  and  soil  in  Ke- 
maoon are  as  suited  to  the  favourable  growth 
of  the  shrub  as  the  finest  of  the  Chinese 
localities  ;  and,  moreover,  the  tea  is  as  highly 
prized  in  the  districts  in  which  it  has  been 
raised  as  it  is  in  England.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  three  seers  of  it  were  recently 
sold  at  Almorah,  and  produced  from  four  to 
five  rupees  the  seer,  a  price  equal  to  the  best 
foreign  tea  sold  in  Calcutta.  According  to 
the  calculatioji  of  Dr.  Jameson,  the  price  for 
which  it  can  be  raised  is  so  low  as  to  afibrd 
the  greatest  encouragement  for  the  applica- 
tion of  capital :  he  estimates  that  if  cultivated 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  the  prime  cost 
in  Calcutta,  including  every  expense,  would 
be  little  more  than  eight  annas  a  seer,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  present  price.  Supposing  the 
cost  of  cultivation  to  be  double  what  is  here 
estimated,  a  sufficient  amount  of  profit  would 
still  be  lefl.  The  capacity  of  the  provinces 
of  Kemaoon  and  Gurhwall  for  the  enlarged 
production  of  the  article,  does  not«moreover 
appear  to  be  limited  to  particular  localities. 
According  to  the  latest  report  that  has  been 
furnished,  176  acres  were  under  cultivation, 
containing  not  fewer  than  322,579  plants. 
The  crop  is  thriving  in  difierent  places  over 
four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  three  degrees  of 
longitude ;  and  100,000  acres  are  available 
in  the  Dhoon  alone  for  the  purposes  of  tea 
cultivation.  At  a  maund  an  acre,  they  would 
yield  7,600,000  lbs.,  which  is  equal  to  one- 
sixth  the  entire  consumption  of  England. 

Bhododendrons. — ^Large  masses  of  rho- 
dodendrons are  exactly  what  are  suited  to 
form  the  line  of  separation  between  the  highly- 
dressed  flower  garden  and  the  park  ;  as  they 
may  be  introduced  without,  in  the  least,  ob« 
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structing  from  viev^  the  pleasing  and  varied 
surface  of  the  latter.  The  Tarious  shades  of 
colour  exhibited  in  their  blooms  during  the 
flowering  season  render  them  attractive  and 
interesting  objects  ;  and  fVom  their  bright 
and  glossy  foliage,  and  varied  heights,  they 
addf  at  all  times,  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
scenery.  They  are  decidedly  preferable  to 
the  tall,  mixed,  common  shrubs,  too  generally 
planted  for  such  purposes. 

Exposing  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Sum- 
mer.— Many  greenhouse  plants,  and  espe- 
cially the  more  delicate  kinds,  often  suffer 
much  injury  from  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays 
in  summer.  When  so  exposed  without  the 
benefit  of  shelter  of  any  kind,  the  soil  is  apt 
tobecome  so  thoroughly  dried,  that  it  is  with 
dniiculty  again  wetted,  and  hence  the  scorched 
and  stunted  looking  growth  which  may  some- 
times be  seen  on  such  plants  in  the  summer 
season.  The  injury  in  most  cases  arises  not 
from  exposing  the  stem  and  branches  of  the 
plants,  but  from  exposing  the  pot  in  which 
it  is  growing ;  the  sun's  rays  acting  on  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  in  conjunction  with  the 
evaporation  constantly  going  on,  soon  de- 
prives the  soil  of  its  moisture  ;  and  as  all  the 
tender  roots  are  usually  more  or  less  in  con- 
tact with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pot,  their 
injury  is  inevitable.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  soil  so  much  dried  as  to 
shrink  quite  away  from  the  pot,  and  in  this 
case  the  roots  cannot  avoid  being  more  or  less 
injured.  Under  such  circumstances,  too,  the 
water  which  is  supplied  sinks  down  as  fast 
as  it. is  poured  on,  and  fails,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  to  moisten  the  interior  of  the  soil. 
Then  again,  the  necessity  for  constant  water- 
ing caused  by  this  exposure,  is  an  evident 
waste  of  time.  When  plants  are  turned  out- 
doors (and  also  when  kept  in -doors)  their 
roots  ought  to  be  sheltered  by  some  means 
from  the  influences  alluded  to  ;  plunging  the 
pots  in  some  open  porous  material  will  answer 
the  end  as  well  as  anything  ;  and  of  the  sub- 
stances that  may  be  employed,  moss,  coal 
ashes,  rough  peat,  sawdust,  or  fine  charcoal 
are  among  the  best  that  can  be  employed. 
It  is  desirable,  also,  to  afford  the  entire  plants 
a  very  thin  shade  during  the  intense  sun  heat 
of  summer,  but  the  lighter  the  material  em- 
ployed the  better. 

Alotsia  citriodora. — This  is  a  favourite 
forcing  plant,  its  lemon-like  scent  being  gene- 
rally esteemed.  Young  plants  should  be 
Raised  from  cuttings  in  March  or  early  in 
April ;  when  they  are  rooted  encourage  luxu- 
riant growth  by  potting  them  frequently  in 
coarse  loamy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  and  induce 
a  compact  bushy  habit  by  frequently  pinching 
off  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  until  about 
tlic  end  of  May.     Then  plant  them  into  a  bed 


in  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  open,  mode- 
rately rich,  and  resting  on  a  porous  bottom, 
sucb  as  a  layer  of  old  mortar  or  rubble  ;  place 
them  a  yard  apart,  and  continue  stopping  the 
young  shoots  when  about  two  or  three  inches 
long,  until  the  plants  become  large  compact 
bushes.  In  September,  take  them  up  and  pot 
them  in  large  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  close 
cold  pit,  giving  but  little  water ;  the  leaves 
will  soon  fall.  In  this  situation  they  may 
remain  with  occasional  slight  waterings  until 
they  are  required  in  succession  for  forcing, 
through  the  winter  months. 

Liquid  Manure. — An  excellent  liquid 
for  all  kinds  of  plants  grown  in  pots 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  gallon  of 
soot,  one  bushel  of  sheeps'  dung  (deer  or  cows* 
dung  will  do),  and  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of 
quicklime,  in  a  hogshead  of  water.  It  should 
be  well  mixed  up  and  stirred  when  first  made, 
and  then,  once  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days, 
strained  off  into  a  cask,  another  quarter  of  a 
bushel  of  quicklime  being  added  each  time ; 
it  will  thus  readily  clarify.  This  liquid  is  to 
be  used  always  in  a  tepia  state,  when  applied 
to  plants  kept  in  a  high  temperature  ;  to 
strong  plants,  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon 
ipixed  with  two  of  soft  water  ;  and  to  weakly 
plants,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  pure  water  used  should, 
of  course,  be  rain  water,  if  it  can  be  obtained  ; 
or  if  spring  or  well  water  is  necessarily  used, 
it  should  be  well  aerated — ^that  is,  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sun  in  flat  open  vessels. 

Bulbous  Plants. — To  check  the  growth 
of  the  foliage  of  bulbous  plants  is  very  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  them.     After  they  have 
done  flowering,  it  should  be  an  object  to  sti- 
mulate the  leaves  to  make  strong  and  vigor- 
ous growth  ;  and  this  should  be  done  under 
the  influence  of  strong  bright  light,  and  con- 
tinued till  they  show  symptoms    of  having 
passed  their  maturity  ;  this  is  generally  indi- 
cated by  their  turning  yellowish,  and  decay- 
ing at  the  tips.     Moisture — both  at  the  root, 
and  in  the  atmosphere — ^is  then  to  be  reduced 
gradually  until  they  are  brought  to  a  state  of 
rest     It  is,  therefore,  an  erroneous  though  a 
common  practice  to  cut   off  the  foliage  of 
hardy  bulbs  as  soon  as  their  bloom  is  faded, 
or  even  at  any  subsequent  period,  while  that 
foliage  is  in  a  growing  state ;  and  it  is  also 
hurtful,  though  sometimes  necessary,  to  take 
them  up  and  remove  them  to  another  place, 
unless  this  can  be  done  without  greatly  dis- 
turbing their  roots. 

Parasitic  fungi  infesting  inhabited 
houses. — The  Rev.  E.  Sidney  recently  de- 
livered a  very  interesting  lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject, before  the  Royal  Institution.  After 
some  introductory  remarks  relating  to  the 
various  forms   of  different  fungi,  and    their 
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chemical  properties,  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  most  remarkable  of  thoee  found  trouble- 
some in  dwellings,  under  the  following  heads : 
— (1.)  Fungi  infesting  timber.     Not  only  the 
JkferuUus  lacrymans  and  Polyporus  destruc' 
tovj   but  anj  fungi  found  on  decayed  trees, 
were  capable  of  producing  dry-rot.      From 
small  white  points  there  radiates  a  filamentous 
substance,  parallel  with  the  surface   of  the 
timber  ;  this  is  the  spawn  of  the  fungus  ;  it 
soon  gains  strength,  and  penetrates  the  inter- 
cellular passages  of  the  wood,  and  thus  disin- 
tegrates the  timber.     Mr.  Sidney  suggested 
that  the  development  of  these  ^ngi  might 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  sap  in  the 
wood.     The  experiments  of  Dutrochet  on  the 
growth  of  fungi  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions, 
tend  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  dry-rot. 
Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  Kyan's  prin- 
ciple, much  might  be  effected  by  instituting 
experimental  research  into  the  best  times  for 
felling  trees  ;  spring  appears  to  be  the  worst 
season. — (2.)    Fungi   infesting  the  culinary 
department.      Bread  is  attacked  by  a  Peni- 
ciUum,  as  well  as  by  two  or  three  other  moulds. 
The  French  troops  experienced  great  injury 
from  bread  thus  poisoned.     The  fungi  attack- 
ing meat  are  chiefly,  according  to  Mr.  Sid- 
nejy  Agarics  in'  a  rudimentary  state.     Peni- 
cillum  glaucum  is,  however,  found  destroying 
salt  provisions. — (3.)  Fungi  infesting  cellars. 
These  are  probably  I^olypori  and  allied  fungi, 
in  various  stages  of  growth.     When  pressed 
into   a   state  of  sufficient  consistency,   these 
form  excellent  tinder  :  none  of  them  will  grow 
where  rock-salt  is  present.     Fermentation  is 
generally  attended  by  the  growth  of  molecular 
spores.     Both  the  yeast  and  vinegar  fungus 
are  mere  states  of  Penicillum  glaucum^  the 
mode  of  their  growth  being  modified  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are 
developed.     Mr.  Sidney  noticed  the  following 
experiments,  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  so- 
called  vinegar-plant  was  able  to  produce  fermen- 
tation : — Four  equal  quantities  of  sugar  and 
water  became  acidified  in  the  following  order, 
— 0,  when  containing  washed  fungus  ;  &,  con- 
taining yeast ;  c,  containing  fungus  unwashed ; 
dj  when  left  to  itself ;  in  all  these  cases  Peni-- 
cillum   glaucum    at  length    appeared. — (4.) 
Fungi  infesihig    store-rooms^    &c.      These 
situations  are  chiefly  infested  by  Penicillum 
glaucum  ;  its  growth  is  said  to  be  prevented 
by   any  essential  oil.     Sugar  is  attacked  by 
Torula  saccharic     Fruit  is  subject  to  several 
fungi.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  brown  mat- 
ter on  attacked  apples  and  pears  has  been 
found  to  produce  potato  disease  by  inocula- 
tion.    Mr.  Berkeley's  recent  experiments  on 
Bunt,  show  that  fungal  disease  may  be  propa- 
gated by  the  mere  grumous  matter  in  spores. 
— (5.)    Fungi  attacking    hooks   arid  object- 


'  glasses  of  telescopes.  The  former  ai-e  hairy 
fungi  ;  the  latter  the  small  Penicillum  grow- 
ing on  the  particles  of  dust  which  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  glass. — (6.)  Fungi  attack- 
ing wardrobeSy  and  the  contents  oftlie  dairy. 
Under  this  head  Mr.  Sidney  referred  to  the 
Penicillum  as  appearing  on  leather,  and  to 
the  Torula  as  infesting  cheese.  The  specu- 
lation of  the  convertibility  of  milk  globules 
into  fungi  was  noticed  as  an  unsubstantiated 
hypothesis. 

Thinning  out  Peas. — The  principle  of 
thinning  crops  as  one  means  towards  securing 
perfect  growth  is  indeed  commonly  recognised, 
but  too  seldom  acted  on.  In  no  culinary 
crop,  perhaps,  is  this  remark  so  well  illustrated 
as  in  the  case  of  garden  peas.  If  we  look  at 
a  crop  of  peas  when  they  are  just  vegetating, 
we  shall,  in  almost  every  case,  see  the  plants 
standing  thickly  together,  forming  then,  in 
their  embryo  state,  an  unbroken  line.  And 
they  are  generally  allowed  to  grow  on  without 
any  alteration  in  this  respect.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  two-thirds— often  more — of  the 
seed  sown  is  wasted,  and  the  crop  is  thereby 
inj  ured.  All  the  larger  growing  kinds  of  peas, 
therefore,  which  are  grown  to  supply  the 
summer  and  autunm  crops,  should  be  kept 
thin,  both  by  sowing  fewer  seeds  than  is  usual, 
and  subsequently  thinning  out  the  plants  if 
necessary,  so  that  the  plants  may  stand  clear 
of  each  other  ;  the  largest  varieties  may  be 
thinned  to  three  or  four  inches  apart,  the 
smaller  ones  to  two  inches.  The  plants,  too, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  run  up  to  a  great 
height,  should  be  topped  once  or  twice  to 
make  them  bushy.  If  these  two  points  of 
practice  are  attended  to  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  the  pea  crops  would  be  found  to 
furnish  successive  supplies  in  much  better 
condition  than  is  now  often  found  to  be  the 
case. 

Epagrises. — The  habit  of  these  plants  is 
to  produce  long  annual  shoots,  which,  if  left 
untouched,  would  soon  render  the  plants  un- 
sightly. During  the  younger  stages  of  their 
growth,  these  shoots  should  be  frequently 
topped  so  as  to  form  bushy  plants  ;  this  should 
be  continually  done,  as  they  grow  two  or  three 
inches  in  length.  ,  When  the  plants  have 
attained  a  moderately  large  size,  however,  this 
topping  must  not  be  followed  up  too  rigour- 
ously,  or  the  strength  of  the  bloom  will  be 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  beauty 
of  the  plant.  At  this  stage,  however,  the 
plants  must  by  no  means  be  left  to  themselves, 
or  they  soon  get  out  of  form.  A  severe 
annual  pruning  in  of  the  long  straggling 
shoots  should  be  practised,  and  this  may  be 
done  as  soon  as  flowering  is  past :  they  then 
again  form  moderately  strong  shoots,  which 
are  furnished  almost  throughout  their  whole 
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length  with  blossoms  at  the  proper  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dose  stopping  of 
the  shoots  is  then  practised,  none  but 
small  weak  shoots  can  be  secured  for  bloom 
bearing. 

Show  Pelargoniums.  —  Public  opinion 
seems  to  be  setting  in  against  the  employment 
of  so  manj  stakes  as  have  hitherto  been  used 
in  training  these  lovely  flowers  for  exhibition 
purposes  ;  although  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
possible  to  produce  large  bushy  specimens  at 
e7:hibitions  without  a  considerable  number  of 
Iftakes,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  them 
to  ensure  safe  travelliDg.  In  respect  to  cul- 
ture and  bloom,  the  exhibition  plants  of  the 
present  day  are  surpassingly  grand  ;  but  it  is 
suggested  that  even  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  these  plants  become  tiring  from  the  want 
of  variety.  A  few  inches  higher  or  lower, 
broader  or  narrower,  is  the  ordinary  range 
which  variation  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
plants  is  allowed  to  take.  The  introduction 
of  pyramidal  training  has  been  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  affording,  not  only  in  the 
flower  house,  but  in  the  exhibition  tent  also, 
some  degree  of  variety  among  the  plants. 
It  is  not  proposed  that  the  present  dwarf  com- 
pact bush  form  should  be  given  up,  but  merely 
that  aotae  few  of  other  forms  should  be  made 
to  accompany  them  for  the  sake  of  variety  and 
effect.  Thus,  a  few  pyramidal  pelargoniums, 
three,  four,  or  ^ve  feet  high  above  the  pot  or 
tub,  and  covered  with  flowers,  both  foliage 
and  flowers  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  pot, 
it  is  argued,  will  relieve  the  monotonous  beauty 
now  so  evident,  and  would  be  in  themselves, 
exclusive  of  the  variety  they  aflbrd,  objects 
of  decided  elegance. 

Entbange  Gates  and  Lodges. — Every 
lodge  and  gate  situated  at  the  principal  en- 
trance to  a  mansion,  should  correspond  in  style 
with  the  architecture  of  the  house.  The 
visitor,  on  entering,  would  then  be  exempted 
from  conjecture,  and  fully  prepared  to  admire 
on  the  one  hand  the  beautiful  and  regular 
proportion  of  the  Grecian,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  more  bold  and  massive  style  of  the  Gothic 
order.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  style 
of  architecture  frequently  exhibited  in  those 
incongruous  masses  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
called  lodges,  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 
Those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  erection 
should  pay  more  attention  to  the  rules  of 
architecture,  for  lodges  and  gates  give  import- 
ance alike  to  the  villa  and  the  mansion. 

Suggestion  fob  Destboting  Wire- 
WOBMS. — The  milder  kind  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment consists  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
and  thirty  of  oil  and  hog*s  lard.  A  very 
small  portion  of  this  will  destroy  an  insect. 
One  pound  and  a  half  of  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury to  one  cwt.  of  grease  would  perhaps  be 


sufllcient.  The  economical  manufacture  of  it 
is  a  question  of  importance.  It  might  be 
mixed  with  "greaves,"  or  the  refuse  of  the 
soap-boilers,  which,  in  an  experiment  tried 
last  year,  was  found  more  fertilising  for  tur- 
nips than  either  bone-dust  and  ashes,  or 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  ashes.  Perhaps 
the  refuse  of  train-oil  manufacturers  would 
be  found  advantageous  ;  for  this  mixed  with 
sawdust  has  been  ^und  very  fertilising.  The 
expense  of  either  of  these  greasy  artides,  and 
of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  would  not  be  much  ; 
and  their  application  might  destroy  the  wire- 
worm. 

Impbovement  op  Gabden  Tools. — It  is 
an  admitted  principle  in  political  economy 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  produce 
can  be  increased  by  a  reduction  of  labour,  so 
great  is  the  proportionate  increase  of  wealth 
to  the  producer.  Upon  this  principle  all  im- 
proved machinery  for  the  production  of  our 
manufactures,  and  implements  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  are  constructed.  In  agri- 
culture, where  the  soil  must  return  a  profit 
from  the  expenditure,  this  principle  meets 
with  no  little  attention.  How  great,  how 
numerous,  are  the  yearly  experiments  made 
to  produce  the  most  perfect  implements,  by 
which  the  expenditure  migdt  be  lessened, 
while  the  profits  might  increase.  Agricul- 
turists neglect  no  opportunities  of  carrying 
these  out,  while  they  encourage,  by  rewards, 
those  who  produce  the  most  perfect  at  their 
exhibitions.  What  have  gardeners  to  produce 
with  regard  to  horticulture  ?  Not,  certainly, 
such  as  were  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  but 
that  they  serve  no  better  purpose,  is  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said  of  our  present  tools  and  im- 
plements. To  learn  the  use  of  garden  tools, 
such  as  are  placed  in  their  hands,  is  commend- 
able ;  to  learn  to  improve  them,  more  so. 
The  same  principle  which  incites  the  agricul- 
turists should  be  also  paramount  with 
gardeners.  The  improvement  of  garden  tools 
and  implements  is  a  subject  worthy  of  earnest 
attention.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  some  time 
since,  made  some  notable  improvements  in 
the  hoe,  but  some  general  system  is  required. 
To  have  hoes  or  any  other  implements  or  tools 
made  to  order  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  if 
they  could  be  done  as  well  by  a  general  manu- 
facturer. Horticultural  societies  are  well 
adapted  to  afford  a  stimulus  in  this  matter, 
by  offering  special  prizes  for  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  they  would  do  well  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  in  the  preparation 
of  their  Prize  Schedules. 

The  Chtvb  {Allium  Sckoenoprasuni). — 
Frivolous  as  this  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  not 
the  less  valuable  to  the  humble  cottager,  whose 
spring  food  requires  seasoning  after  his  winter 
stock  of  onions  is  exhausted.     I  have  grown 
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chives  for  many  years,  and  I  think  I  hear 
some  wiseacre  say,  "Well,  surely,  there  is 
nothing  more  easy  to  cultivate,  or  more  simple 
to  use,  than  chives."  No  doubt !  Yet,  strange 
enough,  they  are  neither  cultivated  nor  used 
aright  by  any  gardener,  cook,  or  cottager  that 
I  have  seen  yet ;  and,  after  I  have  explained 
the  simple  treatment  of  this  truly  useful, 
homely  plant,  every  one  will  cry  out,  "  We 
all  knew  that."  Why,  then,  did  you  never 
put  it  in  practice  ?  To  grow  chives  every- 
body knows  right  well  how.  They  are  gene- 
Tally  parted  in  the  spring,  planted  in  some 
well-manured  soil,  either  in  rows  or  patches, 
and,  when  well  watered,  the  tops  are  soon 
ready  for  cutting.  Now,  this  little  plant  is, 
in  reality,  a  bulb,  and  as  such,  however  small, 
it  requires  the  proper  treatment  of  a  bulb  ; 
therefore,  the  time  to  shift  it  is  certainly  not 
the  spring,  but  the  autumn — not  the  time 
when  its  leaves  are  just  pushing  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface.  Try  the  hyacinth  with 
this  treatment,  or  ask  the  tulip  fancier  his 
opinion  of  this  treatoent  of  bulbs.  The  time 
to  plant  chives  is  when  they  are  dormant ; 
and,  at  that  time,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
little  bulbs,  without  roots  or  leaves,  and  may 
be  sown,  like  onions,  on  a  richly  manured 
bed,  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep  ;  or 
dropped  in  drills,  nine  inches  asunder,  and 
half  an  inch  apart  in  the  drill.  Though  the 
leaf  of  the  chive  grows  only  about  nine  inches 
long,  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  run  three 
feet  deep  into  the  earth  if  they  can  find  food 
and  moisture.  The  proper  culture  of  chives, 
therefore,  is  to  plant  them,  like  other  bulbs 
(as  tulips,  for  example),  in  richly  prepared 
land,  early  in  autumn,  that  is,  after  their 
foliage  has  turned  sere  and  yellow.  Now,  for 
the  using  of  them  after  they  are  grown. 
Whether  the  spring  onion  be  wanted  for  the 
Scotchman's  kale  pot,  or  the  cockney's  salad 
bowl,  is  no  matter,  it  is  wanted  ;  and  every 
gardener  has  proved,  by  the  late  winter,  that 
autumn-sown  onions,  or,  indeed,  autumn-sown 
crops  of  any  kind,  are  liable  to  be  uprooted 
by  the  frosts,  and  consequently  killed.  The 
chive,  under  ground,  is  never  known  to  suffer 
firom  any  weather  ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  here 
it  is  now,  nine  inches  high,  green,  and  fair, 
before  the  oak  has  opened  a  bud  to  salute  the 
spring.  To  cut  the  tops  off  the  chives  is  to 
take  the  fodder  and  to  leave  the  grain  ;  tiy 
the  same  doctrine  with  the  common  onion  or 
the  leek,  and  ask  the  cook's  opinion  of  the  tops 
and  tails  of  leeks  and  onions  for  cookery, 
always  taking  care  to  leave  the  blanched 
bottoms  of  the  leeks,  and  the  bulbs  of  the 
onions,  in  the  garden ;  and  by  these  helps, 
and  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  I  doubt 
not  but  all  gardeners  and  cottagers  will  agree 
with  me  in  digging  up  the  chives,  and  wash- 


ing them  like  spring  onions,  which,  in  reality, 
they  are. — Forsyth,  in  Oard,  Journal. 

Hothouse  fires. — Great  waste  of  fuel  is 
often  the  result  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
managing  hothouse  fires.  Much  of  the 
smoke,  for  instance,  which  is  in  itself  a 
nuisance,  is  also  a  waste,  for  the  gases  which 
thus  pass  away  are  capable  of  combustion,  and 
thus  of  increasing  the  amount  of  heat  which  is 
developed.  Whenever  pure  coals  or  coals 
blended  with  cinders  are  employed  in  furnaces, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  palliative  of  this  nui- 
sance to  push  forward  towards  the  neck  of  the 
fLxxe  the  bulk  of  the  red-hot  fuel,  previous  to 
mending  the  fire,  and  to  deposit  the  fresh  fuel 
in  front  of  the  glowing  mass.  The  gas  which 
is  liberated  and  forms  smoke,  is  thus  made  to 
pass  directly  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire, 
and  to  a  great  extent  becomes  ignited.  The 
bulk  of  red-hot  cinders  should  be  considerable 
before  the  ash  pit  doors  or  dampers  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  then,  particularly  at  '<  damping 
up"  for  the  night,  small  cinders  and  moist 
ashes  should  alone  be  employed ;  on  no  ac- 
count pure  coals.  A  writer  in  the  Pkarma^ 
ceutical  Times  states  that  a  scientific  chemical 
remedy  for  the  smoke  nuisance  offers  itself^ 
by  introducing  a  cast  iron  tube  from  a  boiler, 
to  convey  a  column  of  steam  to  be  dispersed 
by  a  rose  nozzle  over  the  surface  of  the  cok- 
ing coal.  New  combinations  thus  take  place, 
which  affect  the  entire  combustion  of  the  in- 
flammable gases,  and  where  it  has  been  ap- 
plied the  disappearance  of  the  column  of 
black  smoke  has  inmiediately  followed  its 
application. 

The  Carrot  Grub. — I  find  that  trench- 
ing the  ground  two  spits  deep,  and  spreading 
some  manure  at  the  bottom  of  every  trench,  is 
almost  an  effectual  cure  for  this  troublesome 
insect,  which  was  always  very  prevalent  till  I 
adopted  this  plan.  I  always  do  this  work  in 
autumn,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  ground 
rough  during  winter,  and  at  the  proper  season 
it  is  deeply  hoed,  raked  level,  drilled,  and 
sown,  without  adding  any  more  manure.  The 
half  decomposed  contents  of  the  rubbish  heap 
answer  very  well  for  putting  into  the  trenches, 
and  save  better  dung  for  other  purposes. 
Besides  preventing  injury  by  the  grub,  I  find 
that  both  carrots  and  parsnips  grow  much 
straighter  under  this  treatment  than  when  the 
manure  is  dug  into  the  ground  in  the  usual 
way.  In  the  next  autumn  the  trenched 
ground  is  well  manured  and  roughly  dug  for 
onions  in  the  ensuing  spring. — Whitinrg  in 
Oardener^s  Chronicle, 

Olea  Fragrans. — The  following  is  a  ready 
method  of  propagating  and  flowering  this  fra- 
grant plant : — In  March  or  April  collect  a 
number  of  suckers,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  plants  required,  from  an  old  privet  plant  or 
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hedge ;  pot  the  suckers  or  offsets  in  light,  rich, 
soil,  in  four-inch  pots  ;  head  them  down  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  immediately  ingraft  an  olive  scion,  six 
inches  long,  on  the  stock,  so  that  pai*t  of  the 
scion  is  above  the  stock  and  a  part  below  it ; 
the  latter  portion  is  inserted  in  a  small  bottle 
filled  with  water.  Tie  the  scion  and  stock 
tightlj  together  with  bass,  and  put  a  little  moss 
over  the  top,  instead  of  clay  ;  then  plunge  them 
in  a  cucumber  frame,  where  they  quickly  be- 
come united.  Stocks  grafted  in  spring  make 
handsome  plants  by  autumn,  and  flower  early 
in  the  following  spring.  The  olive,  worked 
on  privet  stocks,  produces  flowers  much  larger 
and  sooner  than  when  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, suckers,  or  layers.  The  method  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  adopted,  because  less 
wood  and  more  flowers  are  produced. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — By  the  following 
treatment  good  samples  of  maize,  plump  and 
well  ripened,  were  grown  in  this  country  dur- 
ing 1846 : — To  obtain  new  seed  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  Novia  Scotia  variety,  which 
is  that  generally  recommended,  was  the  kind 
grown.  The  ground  was  prepared  in  the  early 
part  of  winter  by  manuring  and  rough  dig- 
ging ;  lines  were  drawn  three  feet  apart,  and, 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  apart  along  these 
lines,  four  holes  about  three  inches  from  each 
other  were  dibbled,  into  each  of  which  a  grain 
was  dropped.  The  patches  of  plants  tlius 
ranged  in  squares  three  feet  distant.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  the  flrst  week  in  April,  which 
in  ordinary  seasons  is  at  least  a  fortnight  too 
late.  When  the  plants  were  two  inches  high, 
the  ground  was  carefully  hoed,  and  this  opera- 
tion was  repeated  several  times,  both  to  assist 
the  plants,  and  to  cleanse  the  ground.  In 
September  the  bloom-stalk  at  top  was  cut  off, 
and  the  loose  leaves  were  removed  to  give  the 
corn  the  benefit  of  as  much  sun  as  possible. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  from  this  it  was  ripe 
enough  to  cut.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  plot  was  not  inferior  to  what  may 
occasionally  be  seen  even  in  the  United 
States.  This  plan  was  practised  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  the  result  was  very  successful. 
The  maize,  even  when  not  grown  for  the  sake 
of  its  ripe  grain,  furnishes,  when  the  ears  or 
heads  of  corn  are  cut  in  the  green  state,  a  very 
excellent  vegetable  for  boiling.  To  bring  it 
to  this  state  there  is  no  risk  whatever,  for 
after  the  ears  are  cut,  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder is  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  for 
pigs. 

Poisoning  by  Parsnips. — M.  Buchner 
quotes  several  cases  of  narcotic  efiects  caused 
by  the  use  of  parsnip  ( Pastinaca  sativa) 
having  been  observed  since  1829.  It  would 
appear  that  the  root  of  the  parsnip  in  the  first 
year  produces  no  injurious  efiects ;  after  the 


winter,  however,  as  the  formation  of  wood 
goes  on,  and  the  plant  blossoms,  it  acquires 
poisonous  qualities.  M.  Buchner  directs  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  celery  also  is  some- 
times productive  of  narcotic  symptoms,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  the  latter  case  occurs  only 
with  the  root  dug  out  the  second  year.  He 
finally  adds  that  it  seems,  as  a  consequence,  that 
the  water  hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa)  may  be 
less  virulent  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
previous  to  forming  stalks,  flowers,  and 
fruits. 

Camellia,  Countess  of  Orkney • — This  is 
a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  at  Taplow  ;  it  is  a 
vigorous  growing  variety,  with  good  foliage 
and  large  flowers  of  a  blush- white  ground, 
striped  with  two  shades  of  rose  ;  the  four 
outer  rows  of  petals  are  broad  and  well  formed, 
and,  in  the  fresh  opened  blossoms  somewhat 
cupped,  filled  out  in  the  centre  with  smaller 
petals  ;  in  the  older  flowers  these  outer  petals 
become  reflexed.  It  is  a  distinct  and  showy 
variety;  but  hardly  full  enough  of  petals. 

Vermin  in  Hothouses. — Most  people  are 
aware  that  woodllce,  earwigs,  slugs,  &c.,  are 
very  destructive  in  hothouses.  A  visitor  to 
Mr.  Yan  Houtte's  establishment,  at  Ghent, 
recently  noticed  his  freedom  from  these  pests, 
and  on  inquiry  as  to  the  means  employed  to 
keep  the  plants  free,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  a  pretty  lizard  which  basked  its  scales  in  a 
sunbeam,  to  some  Carabi  aurati  which  ran 
with  agility  among  the  pots,  and  to  several  of 
those  innocent  blind  worms  against  which  the 
peasants  in  their  ignorance  wage  such  dread- 
ful war.  The  mystery  w-as  cleared  up ; 
two  or  three  blindworms,  as  many  lizards, 
several  carabi  —  and  there  is  no  more 
harm  to  befeared  from  these  pests  in  our  hot- 
houses. 

To  Cook  Vegetable  Marrow. — Have  a 
gallon  saucepan  more  than  half  full  of  boiling 
water :  one  minute  before  putting  in  the  mar- 
row, throw  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half 
a  one  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Cut  the  marrow 
into  four  parts  lengthways,  always  without 
peeling  it;  if  small,  they  need  only  be  halved; 
if  large,  divide  each  quarter  transversely. 
Put  them  quickly  into  the  water,  keeping  it 
rapidly  boiling  all  the  time  ;  they  will  take 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  according  to 
age  and  kind.  While  the  marrow  is  boiling, 
make  about  a  third  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter, 
and  a  round  of  toast ;  cut  off  the  crust,  dip 
the  toast  in  the  water  they  are  boiling  in» 
lay  it  in  the  dish,  and  pepper  it  slightly. 
When  the  marrow  is  done,  take  it  up  carefully 
with  a  fish  slice,  lay  it  on  the  toast,  pepper 
it  well,  and  pour  tlie  butter  over  it.  It  should 
be  served  up  as  hot  as  possible.  Prepared  thus 
it  is  delicious. 
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Thebb  Bre  certain  succulent  annual  and 
biennial  plants,  wbose  flowers  during  hot 
bright  suramera  light  up  liie  flower-garden 
with  dazzling  brilliancy  in  the  clear  sunny 
pordons  of  the  day.  As  summer  ornaments 
uf  the  greenhause  also,  these  plants  are  always 
welcome,  their  beauty  in  this  cash,  likewise, 
being  principally  developed  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun.  The  various  species  of 
Poriukca,  of  CalandriDia,  and  (he  annual  kinds 
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in  a  rny-like  furm  around  a  centre  of  dnrk 
purple  anthers ;  they  are  not  quite  so  evenly 
formed,  however,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving ;  their  colour  is  a  lively  rosy  purple, 
white  at  the  base,  with  a  polished  glittering 
surface,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  brilliant 
eSect  produced  by  the  plants  when  in  blos- 
som. There  are  two  other  forms,  one  with 
purplish,  the  other  with  white  flowers.  The 
species,  which  also  sometimes  bears  the  name 
c^  M.  tricolor,  ranks  as  a  half-hardy  annual, 
and,  as  such,  is  usually  sown  in  pots,  and 
when  intended  for  the  flower  garden,  planted 
ont  in  spring  along  with  other  *' bedding  out" 
subjects.  It  has,  however,  been  recorded  to 
have  sprung  up  from  self-sown  seeds,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  sown,  if  required,  in  the 
open  border. 

Nearly  the  whole  genos  of  Fig-marigolds 
are  inhabitants  of  the  hot  arid  tracts  of  the 
Cspe  of  Good  Hope,  whence  also  Metemhry~ 
arUhentum  pyrojuBuw,  is  derived.  It  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  introduced  about  1820, 
but  is  not  even  now  commonly  known.  In 
the  natural  system  of  class! Rcation  the  genus 
i^  made  the  type  of  an  order,  to  which  the 
name  of  Mesembryoceie  has  been  applied. 
The  genus  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred 
recorded  species,  many  of  them  plants  of  great 
besMty,  and  dl  of  very  easy  culture. 
„  .  When  intended  for  pot  culture,  in  order  to 

to  their  constitution.  The  leaves  are  succu-  ,  decorate  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer 
lent  or  fleshy,  rough  with  transparent  warty  ,  monihs,  the  plants  should  be  sown  along  with 
excrescences,  and  of  a  linear  obtuse  half-terete  and  receive  the  wune  kind  of  ti-eatment  as  the 
fonn.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  other  annual  pUnia  used  for  this  purpose, 
diameter,  and  are  formed  of  numerous  narrow  Thus  plants  raised  in  March  will  be  now 
linear  petals,  blunt  at  the  point,  and  arranged  I  (August)  gaily  adorned  with  their  radiant 
48.  z 


article,  holds  no  mean  position.  Under  fltling 
circamstances  it  developes  a  large  proportion 
of  floral  beauty ;  and  though  but  an  annual 
plant,  and  consequently  of  limited  duration  in 
a  florescent  state,  compared  with  some  peren- 
nial kinds,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  as 
it  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  with 
but  little  difficulty  a  succession  of  lively 
blossom  can  be  kept  up  through  as  much  of 
the  summer  as  may  be  desirable. 

The  engraving  represents  the  low  tufted 
habit  of  the  plant.  Its  entire  height  is  not 
nmre  than  three  or  four  inches,  and  indivi- 
daal  plants  do  not  often  extend  beyond  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  frequently 
of  much  less  size,  this  of  course  depending 
altogether  on  the  degree  of  vigour  imparted 
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flowers.  There  may  be  some  readers,  how- 
ever, who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  routine 
followed  in  rearing  annuals  for  summer  decora- 
tion, and  to  such  a  brief  sketch  of  the  details 
will  be  useful : — The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
well-drained  light  sandy  soil,  in  shallow  pots 
or  pans,  and  these  latter  plunged  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  until  the  seeds  germinate :  being 
small,  the  seeds  should  not  have  m«re  soil — 
which  must  be  fine — covered  over  them  than 
would  equal  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.  For 
early  blooming  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
February,  but  for  the  principal  set  of  plants 
the  middle  of  March  will  be  early  enough, 
and  for  a  later  autumn  supply,  others  may  be 
sown  in  the  middle  of  April  Seed-pots 
should  not  be  often  watered,  nor  must  they 
be  suffered  to  become  dry  ;  of  course,  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  season,  the  moisture  of  a  hot- 
bed would  prevent  them  from  drying  rapidly, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  later  in  the  season, 
when  the  sun  becomes  powerful :  a  very  good 
plan  to  retain  the  necessary  moisture,  is  to 
prevent  rapid  evaporation,  by  placing  a  layer 
of  loose  damp  moss  on  the  surface  ;  and  this 
moss  may  be  removed  occasionally— daily,  if 
necessary, — and  damped,  and  then  again  re- 
turned. Coverings  of  this  kind  must,  of 
course,  be  removed  when  the  seeds  begin  to 
vegetate,  and  from  this  time  the  necessary 
moisture  must  be  kept  up  by  applications 
from  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  the  water 
being  always  used  in  a  tepid  state.  When 
the  plants  have  formed  two  or  three  leaves, 
they  may  then  be  transplanted,  either  singly 
into  small  pots,  or  three  at  equal  distances 
near  the  edge  of  a  five-inch  one,  a  light  sandy 
soil  being  used.  The  plants  must  then  be 
allowed  to  become  established  in  the  same 
temperature  as  they  had  been  formerly  grown ; 
and  after  this  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
frame,  where  tliey  may  receive  rather  more 
air,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  weak  and 
spindly  ;  or,  if  the  season  be  advanced,  they 
may  be  at  once  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
greenhouse :  in  either  case,  however,  they 
must  have  all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  and 
must  be  sparingly,  though  carefully  and  suf- 
ficiently, watered.  As  they  grow  they  may 
have  larger  pots,  but  never  require  them  of 
very  large  size  :  for  tlie  single  plants  six-inch 
pots  will  suffice  ;  and  the  next  larger  size 
will  be  proper  for  those  planted  three  to- 
gether. At  this  final  shifting  they  should 
receive  richer  and  more  holding  soil  than 
before  ;  a  compost  of  equal  parts  light  turfy 
loam,  and  well  decayed  leaf  mould — that  is, 
soil  formed  of  rotted  tree  leaves — mixed  with 
a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  sand,  to  render  it 
porous,  and  prevent  its  running  together  from 
repeated  waterings,  will  form  a  suitable  me- 
dium for  their  roots.     In  other  respects,  they 


need  little  attention  beyond  keeping  them  in 
a  light  sunny  position,  and  supplying  them, 
as  they  require,  with  libations  of  pure  soft 
tepid  water. 

When  plants  are  required  for  the  flower- 
garden,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  similar 
way  about  the  end  of  March  ;  in  this  case, 
also,  the  young  plants  should  be  transplanted, 
and  it  is  best  to  have  them  all  singly  in  small 
pots,  as  this  admits  of  a  more  satisfactory  ar-      j 
rangement  of  them  in  planting  out.     They 
must  be  well  established  in  their  pots,  and 
then  well  hardened  in  cool  and  cold  frames 
progressively,  so  that  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  as  soon  as  danger  of  frosts  is  past,  they 
may  be  inured  to  full  exposure :    they  are 
then  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the 
situations  assigned,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  other  plants  raised  in  a  similar  way.     A 
warm  sunny  spot  must  be  chosen  for  them, 
or    their    beauty    will    not    be    developed ; 
nothing  is  better  than  a  slope  facing  the  south, 
and  well  sheltered  on  other  sides.     They  look 
extremely  well  in  small  beds,  or  as  edgings  to 
larger  ones,  and  also  among  rock -work  if  the 
surface  is   not  too  rugged,  for  being  but  of 
small  stature  they  are,  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
too    much    hidden  from  view.      Those  who 
have  not  the  convenience  necessary  thus  to 
raise  the  plant,  may  grow  it  to  almost — ^per- 
haps  quite — as  perfect  a  condition,  by  depo- 
siting the  seeds  at  once  in  the   soil  of  the 
flower-garden,   in   the  positions    where    the 
plants  are  required  to  bloom.     They  will  not 
transplant   well   from   one  part  of  the  open 
garden  to  another,  unless  when  very  young, 
and  they  are  then  liable  to  many  casuaJties  if 
disturbed,  so  that  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds 
where   the    plants    are    required ;   only   the 
warmest,   dry,   well   drained   spots   must  be 
selected  ;  and  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  render  the  soil  fine,  and  to  make  it  lie  even 
about  the  seeds.     The  degree  of  success  at- 
tained will  depend  on  the  character  of   the 
season. 

Seeds  may  in  general  be  obtained  of  the 
dealers,  but  in  the  case  of  delicate  subjects, 
such  as  the  present,  it  is  desirable  to  make 
certain  of  one's  own  supply,  as  well  also  some- 
times to  obtain  the  means  of  supplying  others. 
For  seed-bearing  it  is  best  to  select  a  few 
plants,  and  pot  them  as  already  explained,  and 
then  to  place  them  for  the  summer  in  a  frame, 
where  they  may  have  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
protection  from  rains,  and  exposure  to  light 
and  sun  heat.  About  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a 
score  of  the  seed  vessels  may  be  allowed  to 
grow,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  ilowers 
produced  must  be  kept  picked  ofl^.  The  re- 
tained capsules  will  give  a  supply  of  seed, 
which,  when  ripe,  must  be  carefully  gathered, 
dried,  and  preserved. 
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CONIFER  iE.—THB 
PiCEA,  D.  Don  (the  SiUer  Fir).— Derived 
from  pir,  in  allusion  to  the  pitch  which  the 
trees  produce.     Evergreen  trees. 

Picea  pectinata,  Don  (comb-Ie«ved  Silver 
Fir). — Le&ves  Denrly  flat,  disposed  in  rowB 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  solitary,  tnmed  up 
■t  the  points,  on  the  upper  side  dork  green, 
with  two  silvery  lines  underneath,  whence  the 
nune  of  Silver  fir.  Conea  large,  cylindrical, 
erect,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  with  blunt 
clowly-presBed  scales  of  a  brown  colour  when 

An  erect  growing  noble  tree,  scattered  over 
■  great  many  couniriea,  and  lung  since  praised 
by  the  prince  of  Latin  poets  for  its  unequalled 
beiQty.  It  fills  some  of  the  forests  of  the 
Alps,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  Souih  of 
Germany,  the  Uralian,  Altaic,  and  Baikal 
motiniaina,  and  may  be  considered  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Central 
Kurope,  and  those  of  the  west  and  north  of 
Asift.  It  assumes  its  most  majestic  appear- 
ance is  Italy,  in  GierioBny,  and  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  on  low,  deep, 
loamy  lands,  near  to  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  to 
be  found  natorally  in  Scotland,  and  there  is 
very  little  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  a 
native  plant  in  England.  Its  most  celebrated 
locality  is  that  of  Olympus,  the  trees  of  this 
species  contributing  to  form  the  noble  woods 


Picea,  ok  Silver  Fir. 
by  which  that  famous  seat  of  the  gods  is 
surrounded. 

The  silver  fir  has  been  planted  in  consider- 
able numbers  around  gentlemen's  seats,  and  it 
will  be  generally  observed  in'  such  situations 
towering  above  all  other  trees.  When  }oung, 
the  tree  is  an  exceedingly  slow  grower,  often 
losing  its  leading  bud  from  the  effects  of  spring 
frost.  In  their  young  slate  the  planU  grow 
much  better  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and 
perhaps  tliis  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  there,  when  the  tree  is  excited  by 
fine  weather  to  put  forth  its  tender  shoot*, 
nipping  frosts  are  by  no  means  so  common  ns 
in  England,  or,  in  other  words,  the  climaii; 
is  not  so  uncertain  as  it  is  in  the  bitter 
country. 

Its  love  for  deep  loamy  wil  has  very  much 
operated  against  its  being  planted  in  this 
country  in  greater  numbers  ;  for  the  land 
which  suits  it  best  is  more  profitably  employed 
in  growing  corn  crops,  &C  Nevertheless,  in 
all  places  where  ornament  is  required  it  will 
continue  to  ofier  many  attractions  over  some 
other  evergreens.  After  it  lias  attained  to  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  commences  to 
grow  rapidly,  making  annual  shoots  of  fi-om 
two  feet  to  three  feet  in  one  season. 

Virgil  was  right  in  ascribing  to  it  the  attri- 
bute of  beauty.    It  has  nothing  of  the  tortuous 
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ramification  which  forms  the  delight  of  the 
painter,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  elevate  the 
mind  when  the  winds  are  high,  or  during  a 
storm:  we  hear  not  the  shouting  of  the  tempest 
in  its  lofty  top.  In  the  oak,  for  instance,  the 
voice  of  Nature  is  loud  and  deep;  but  in  all  the 
individuals  of  the  Coniferse  there  is  only  a 
shrill,  hissing  sound,  which  in  minds  attuned 
to  such  things,  awakens  a  feeling  of  extreme 
solitariness.  Its  leaves  are  full  of  beauty,  and 
will  suffer  the  minutest  examination  ;  its 
branches  are  disposed  horizontally,  and  some- 
times may  be  observed  at  a  great  distance, 
:md  to  advantage,  against  a  clear  sky.  The 
trunk  is  straight  and  unbending,  nsing  to  a 
majestic  height,  and  the  tree  altogether 
may  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  those 
which  adds  dignity  to  the  spot  where  it  rises. 

The  propagation  and  culture  of  this  plant 
nre  accomplished  much  in  the  same  way  as 
ill  the  common  pine.  The  cones  should  be 
gathered  in  December,  subjected  to  a  very 
slight  degree  of  kiln-drying,  and  then  thrashed 
i>n  a  floor,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  the 
larch  in  a  succeeding  page.  When  sifted,  and 
treed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  broken 
f)ieces  of  the  cones,  &c.,  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place  till  the  middle  of  March,  and 
sown  in  beds  of  light  loamy  soil,  placing  the 
.seeds  so  as  that  the  plants  may  rise  at  about  an 
inch  apart  from  each  other  ;  and  this  will  be 
best  insured  by  reckoning  one  seed  out  of 
every  four  as  likely  to  vegetate. 

This,  perhaps,  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  Silver  fir  seed  is  always 
had,  and  requires  to  be  sown  very  thick,  in 
order  to  have  a  good  close  crop.  In  moist  soil,  a 
covering  of  half  an  inch  will  be  sufficient,  and 
in  dry  soils  it  may  be  increased  to  three- 
({uarters  of  an  inch,  and  even  one  inch. 
When  the  plants  have  been  two  years  in  the 
-eed-bed,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  lines,  in  tfte  very  richest  soil  that  can 
ne  hady  only  it  is  not  proper  to  use  fresh 
inanure.  They  should  stand  about  two  inches 
apart,  in  lines  six  inches  asunder  ;  for,  if 
;)tanted  at  a  greater  distance  apart,  they  will 

•  le  found  to  make  strong  side  branches,  often 
robbing  the  leading  shoot,  which  is,  besides, 
\ery  liable  to  injury  by  frost.  It  will  be 
found  worth  while  to  insert  dead  branches 
( cut  in  summer,  so  as  to  retain  their  leaves,) 
■hroughout  the  lines:   this  will  ward  off  the 

•  ffects  of  spring  frosts,  and  will  be  found 
!.)  answer  better  than  planting  them  under  old 

•  roes,  as  is  done  in  several  nurseries  in  Surrey. 
'J\vo  years*  seedlings  are  10*.  per  1,000,  and 
'. lansplanted  plants,  nine  inches  high,  are 
tVom  15«.  to  20s,  per  1,000.  Amongst  the 
:  vnonymes  which  are  applied  to  this  plant  are 
J*,  taxifolia  and  P.  exceUa* 

There  are  two  varieties^  one  with  twisted 


branches,  called  tortuosa,  which,  amongst 
painters,  would  be  considered  as  preferable  to 
the  species;  and  another  with  variegated  leaves, 
which  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  remaining 
true.  There  are  plants  of  the  former  in  the 
Exotic  Nursery  of  Mr.  Kniglit,  and  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges*  Arboretum,  Hackney. 

PiceaNordmanniana^  Loudon  (Nordmann*f 
Silver  Fir).  —  Leaves  broad-linear,  obtuse, 
solitary,  curved  upwards,  of  unusual  length, 
and  of  a  silvery  hue.  Cones  large,  erect, 
ovate,  growing  either  separately  or  in  twos  or 
threes,  resinous,  with  obtuse  scales,  having 
obcordate  reflexed  bracts ;  the  seeds  hare  a 
broad  oblique  wing. 

A  noble  tree,  growing  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  feet  high,  with  smooth  bark,  and 
densely  formed  branches,  the  lower  ones  hori- 
zontal, the  upper  ones  springing  at  a  more 
acute  angle.  It  is  found  in  the  n(»th  of  Asia, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  (6,000  feet),  and 
there  is  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness  in 
this  country  ;  but  it  has  not  been  long  intro- 
duced, and  consequently  the  planta  are  bnt 
small.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  P.grandis. 
It  is  a  finer  tree  than  the  common  Silver  fir ; 
its  silvery  foliage  and  abundant  cones  giving 
it  a  distinctive  appearance.  When  full  grown 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  crown  of  the  trees,  for 
a  fourth  of  their  height,  is  covered  with  the 
cones.  It  was  first  met  with  by  Professor  Nord- 
mann  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called 
Adshar.    Being  rare,  it  yet  bears  a  high  price, 

Picea  cephnlnnicoy  Loudon  (Cephalonian 
Silver  Fir). — Leaves  almost  flat,  shining,  dark 
green  on  the  upper  side,  with  two  obscure 
silvery  lines  underneath,  almost  sessile,  dagger- 
shaped,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  AraU' 
earia  brazlliefuis.  Cones  erect,  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  slightly  tapering,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  scales  a 
good  deal  like  those  of  P,  pectinateu 

A  fine  tree,  sixty  feet  high,  introduced  by 
General  G.  J.  Napier,  abdut  the  year  1824. 
Minutely  considered,  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  an  Araucaria.  Its  general  outline  is  like 
the  Cedar,  dense  and  spreading.  It  belongs 
to  the  Black  Mountain  of  Cephalonia,  or  to 
what  was,  in  classic  times,  Mount  .^nos,  now 
Eno,  and  skirted  Hebrus  as  it  rolled  towards 
the  ^gean  over  golden  sands  !  The  ridge  of 
mountains  on  which  this  tree  grows  is  nearly 
^,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  lying  in  the  direction  of  north- 
west and  south»east.  In  Napier's  Colonies^  it 
is  stated  that  a  great  part  of  this  forest  was 
burned  down,  but  that  it  is  still  extensive, 
though  materially  injured  by  the  goats,  which 
are  allowed  to  range  at  pleasure  amongst  the 
trees,  biting  off  the  leading  shoots  of  the  young 
ones.  The  same  author  states  that  when  Count 
Mataxa,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  islands  wa» 
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presented  to  Napoleon,  the  emperor'a  firet 
question  was  about  the  forest  on  the  Black 
Mountain ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
formed  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
several  of  the  governors. 

As  a  timber  tree  in  this  country,  every 
thing  known  goes  to  prove  that  it  maj  turn  out 
to  be  valuable.  There  are  already  many  good 
specimens  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
some  of  the  finest  of  which  are  understood  to 
be  in  the  pinetum  at  Wolterton  in  Norfolk, 
Hendon  Rectory,  and  Woburn  Abbey.  The 
earnestness  with  which  this  plant  was  made 
known  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  helped  con- 
siderably to  its  introduction  in  pinetums  and 
plantations  :  in  his  opinion,  it  forms  ''  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the 
Abietinss,"  and  is  in  every  way  as  worthy  of 
being  planted  as  an  ornamental  object  as  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Plants  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  all,  fine  ones  being  only  2s.  each. 

Picea  PichtOy  Loudon  (Pitch  Silver  Fir). 
— ^Leaves  short,  thickly  set,  solitary,  dark 
green.  Cones  erect,  cylindrical,  with  entire 
coneate-obovate  scales,  rounded  at  the  apex. 

A  variation  only  of  P.  pectinatUy  under 
which  species  it  should  have  been  treated. 
This  variety  is  found  in  the  forests  on  the 
Altaic  Mountains,  about  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  the  nurseries 
as  a  distinct  species  since  1820,  and  is  even 
now  sold  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6^.  per  plant 
Lambert,  Don,  and  others,  recognise  it  only 
as  the  common  silver  fir.  A  specimen  plant 
stands  in  the  arboretum  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Picea  halsameoy  Loudim  (Balm  of  Gilead 
Fir). — Leaves  rather  flat,  curved  to  the  upper 
side,  solitary,  silvery  beneath,  and  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  bright  dark  green,  nearly  an 
inch  in  length.  Cones  erect,  oblong,  cylin- 
drical, of  a  purplish  colour,  with  rounded 
undivided  scales,  the  cone  about  four  inches 
long. 

Found,  in  an  isolated  state,  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  United  States,  along  with  the 
black  spruce,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a 
resemblance  which  its  resin  has  to  the  Canada 
haUaviy  or  Balm  of  Gilead  of  the  shops.  It 
is  a  slender,  short-lived  tree,  remarkably  beau- 
tifol  when  young,  but  fit  only  to  be  associated 
with  shrubs  and  the  smallest  description  of 
trees.  It  grows  better  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  in  both  countries  prefers  a  deep 
sandy  loam  on  the  acclivity,  or  at  the  base  of 
a  hill.  In  its  outline  it  resembles  the  Silver 
lir,  bat  is  by  no  means  so  apt  to  expend  its 
strength  in  furnishing  thick  side  branches  ; 
nor  is  it  so  apt  to  lose  its  leading  shoot.  Its 
fieeds,  which  are  produced  in  this  country,  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Silver 
flr;  and  in  the  nurseries,  two  years  old  plants 


may  be  had  at  about  7s.  6d.  per  1,000.  On 
no  account  whatever  should  the  young  trees 
be  subjected  to  pruning.  The  finest  trees  in 
England  are  at  Woburn  Abbey  ;  and  at 
Syon  and  Chiswick  Villa  are  specimens  of 
about  forty  feet  in  height,  beyond  which  alti- 
tude they  rarely  grow,  even  in  their  native 
abodes. 

Varieties, — There  are  two  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation, one  called  proatrata,  of  a  bushy 
stunted  habit  ;  and  the  other  longifoUay  with 
lonjr  leaves  and  upright  spray.  Both  these 
varieties  are  cultivated  in  Knight's  Exotic 
Nursery. 

Picea  Fraseriiy  Loudon  (Eraser's  Silver 
Fir). — Leaves  like  the  foregoing,  linear,  some- 
what silvery  underneath.  Cones  oblong,  with 
a  thick  footstalk,  squarrose.  Bracteoles  leafy 
and  refiexed. 

A  tree  found  on  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Carolina,  and  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Mr.  Eraser  in  18 IL  Were  it  not 
for  its  cones,  which  are  so  much  unlike  those 
of  P.  haUatneiy  it  might  be  classed  as  a 
variety  of  the  latter  tree.  This  distinctive 
difiference,  however,  entitles  it  to  be  considered 
asa  species.  Mr.  Lambert  represents  this  tree  as 
little  better  than  a  shrub,  suited  only  to  lawns 
and  pleasure  grounds,  in  situations  where  it  is 
wanted  to  break  particular  lines,  but  not  to 
interrupt  the  view.  This  estimate  of  its 
character  i.s  rather  too  humble,  for  in  situations 
where  the  soil  is  favourable  (a  sandy  loam),  it 
grows  with  considerable  vigour,  making  shoots 
of  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  a  season. 
In  the  climate  of  Scotland  this  plant  is  quite 
at  home,  and  is  there  reported  as  making 
'^  annual  shoots  averaging  fifteen  inches. 
Whatever  it  may  be  as  a  timber  tree,  we  do 
not  regard  it  as  more  ornamental  than  the 
common  Silver  fir.  The  plants  are  |)erfectly 
hardy,  having  stood  for  several  winters  quite 
unprotected."  The  original  tree  is  in  the 
Hammersmith  nursery  ;  young  plants  may  be 
had  at  3«.  6d.  each  (1846). 

Picea  grandiSy  Loudon  (great  Californian 
Silver  Eir). — Leaves  long,  flat,  narrow,  green 
and  shining  on  the  upper,  and  silvery  on  the 
under  side,  blunt,  and  somewhat  spreading. 
Cones  erect,  oblong,  resembling  in  shape  those 
of/'.  Wehbiana,  though  smaller,  six  inches  long, 
with  broad  entire  scales  of  a  chestnut  brown 
colour. 

A  noble  object,  from  North-west  America, 
somewhat  akin  to  P.  halui/nea,  but  far  out- 
stripping that  tree,  and  many  others,  in  state- 
liness.  It  was  found  by  Douglas,  and  intro- 
duced by  him  in  183L  Its  favourite  seats  are 
moist  valleys,  which  it  fills  up  with  beautiful 
verdant  piles,  many  of  which  are  200  feet  high. 
The  inferior  quality  of  its  wood  is  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  its  great  height  and  rich  garb  of 
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green.  What  would  Xerxes  have  said  of  such 
majestic  objects  ?  However,  we  need  no 
princes  or  sages  of  antiquity  to  awaken  in  us 
a  due  estimate  of  the  overpowering  grandeur 
of  these  works  of  the  Almighty.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  and  though  somewhat  scarce  in  the 
nurseries,  it  is  to  be  had  at  Loddiges'  and 
Knight's  at  5s.  each  (lb46). 

Picea  amabilis,  Loudon  (lovely  Silver  Fir). 
— Ijeaves  entire,  flat,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
upex,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  length.  Cones 
of  a  very  regular  shape,  cylindrical,  with  short 
pointed  bract eoles.  Scales  of  a  triangular  shape, 
the  upper  side  rounded^  1^  inch  broad,  and 
the  same  in  length. 

A  beautiful  and  majestic  tree,  nearly  allied 
to  P,  grandis,  introduced  by  Douglas  in  1831. 
A  good  many  plants  were  raised  in  the  Chis- 
wick  Garden  and  distributed  to  the  members, 
60  that  the  plant  is  found  in  many  pinetums 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  fine  trees 
at  Dropmore,  Elvaston  Castle,  and  in  the 
Chiswick  arboretum.  Plants  are  2ls,  each 
(1846). 

Picea  nobiliSf  Loudon  (noble  Silver  Fir). 
— Leaves  almost  all  turned  one  way,  thickly 
set  on  the  branches,  short,  sharp,  with  a  faint 
silvery  colour  underneath.  Cones  erect,  cylin- 
drical, seven  inches  long,  with  imbricated 
bracteoles.  Seed  very  small,  measuring,  with 
the  wing,  one  and  quarter  inch  in  length. 

A  majestic  tree,  discovered  and  introduced 
by  Douglas,  in  1831,  forming  extensive  forests 
upon  the  mountains  of  Northern  California, 
where  it  is  said  to  produce  timber  of  excel- 
lent quality.  This  is  the  tree  which,  above 
all  others,  awakened  the  admiration  of  Douglas. 
**  I  spent,"  he  says,  "  three  weeks  in  a  forest 
composed  of  this  tree,  and,  day  by  day,  could 
not  cease  to  admire  it."  Judging  from  the 
young  trees  at  Belsay,  Flitwick,  and  Hendon, 
it  is  likely  to  excite  similar  admiration  in  the 
less  congenial  climate  of  this  country  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  it 
will  exhibit  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  Plants  are  25s.  each  (1846). 
Picea  religiostty  Loudon  (sacred  Mexi- 
can Silver  Fir.) — Leaves  linear  acute,  entire, 
somewhat  pectinate,  or  comb-like,  1^  inch 
in  length.  Cones  roundish-oval,  nearly  3  inches 
long,  and  2  J  inches  broad  ;  they  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 
are  smaller. 

A  large  growing  tree,  believed  to  be  quite 
hardy  in  Britain.  In  a  wild  state,  it  grows 
from  100  to  150  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
5  or  6  feet  in  diameter.  A  native  of  Mexico, 
on  the  mountains  of  Anganguco,  8,000  or 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  introduced 
in  1839,  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London.     Like  the  Deodar 


among  the  Hindoos,  this  tree  is  gfcatly  reve- 
renced throughout  Mexico,  where  branehes 
of  it  are  used  in  decorating  the  churches. 
Plants,  18  inches  high,  are  from  30#.  to  42jr. 
each  (1846). 

Picea  WMiana,  Loudon  (Webb's  Silver 
Fir.)  — Leaves  linear, flat,  two-rowed,  crowded, 
smooth,  shining,  silvery  beneath.  Cones  soli- 
taiy,  erect,  5  to  6  inches  long,  oblong,  of  an 
intense  purple  colour  when  ripe,  but  after 
being  detached  from  the  tree  for  some  months^ 
resembling  in  hue  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lei- 
banon,  though  somewhat  darker. 

A  iine  tree,  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Gros- 
sainthan,  and  of  the  Himalayan  mountainsi 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Captain  W.  S. 
Webo,  and  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  in  1822.  It  has  a  regular, 
majestic  outline,  which  would  indicate  a  lofti^ 
growth  than  it  attains  to  even  on  its  native 
hills,  where  it  rises  to  the  height  only  of  80 
or  90  feet.  The  branches,  like  those  of  the 
silver  fir,  are  disposed  in  whorls,  though  less 
regular  than  in  that  tree  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
thickly  set,  and  its  whole  appearance  entitles 
it  to  be  considered  as  eminently  beaatifol. 
No  decided  opinion  can  be  yet  given  of  its 
use  in  this  country  as  a  timber  tree  :  it  snffera 
considerably  from  spring  frosts,  and,  on  that 
account  often  changes  its  leading  shoot. 
Recent  experiments^  however,  justify  its  being' 
recommended  in  sheltered  situations  near  to 
the  sea,  where  the  effect  of  frost  is  neutralised. 
In  Scotland,  too,  it  has  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding  than  in  England ;  and,  indeed^ 
throughout  Britain,  there  is  a  source  of  hope 
regarding  it,  after  it  has  become  naturalized. 

Like  the  silver  flr,  it  produces  a  great  many 
had  seeds,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  send  home  the  seeds  in  the 
cones.  They  should  be  extracted,  and  the 
good  or  plump  ones  selected  and  forwarded 
by  the  Overland  route.  Those  who  have 
friends  in  India,  who  are  in  the  practice  of 
sending  cones  to  England,  should  be  instructed 
to  be  very  careful  in  getting  those  only  of  tke 
current  year's  growth  and  from  the  trees  ; 
for  a  great  proportion  of  cones  which  reacb 
Britain  are  evidently  those  which  have  fallen 
off  prematurely,  or  are  old  ones  gathered  un- 
der the  trees.  Of  all  the  countries  under 
heaven,  India  is,  perhaps,  the  slowest^  and 
the  natives  are  ever  ready  with  an  excuse  to 
obviate  the  trouble  of  ascending  a  tree.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of 
April,  in  the  open  air,  like  those  of  the  com- 
mon pines,  and  treated  in  every  respect  like 
the  Scotch  flr  or  larch.  One  year  seedling 
plants  are  12s.  per  dozen ;  and  those  18  inches 
high,  in  pots,  are  from  7$.  6d,  to  lOs.  each 
(1846). 

Picea  Pimh'oWy  Loudon  (Pindrow,  or  tooth- 
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leaved  Silver  Fir.) — Leavea  in  two  rows,  or 
nearly  so,  £at,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour 
on  both  sides,  bidentate  at  the  apex,  from  2 
to  3  inches  long,  having  an  elevated  midrib. 
Cones  erect,  solitary,  5  inches  long,  of  an  oval 
obtuse  form,  and  a  greyish  brown  colour. 

A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  90  and 
100  feet,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  where 
it  assumes  the  character,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  having  stouter  and 
more  roaming  branches  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus.  In  this  respect  it  will 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  prefer 
picturesque  growing  trees,  to  those  which  are 
regular  and  pyramidal  in  their  outline.  The 
tree  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with 
P,  Webbianoy  but  it  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  its  longer  leaves, 
and  by  its  cones,  which  are  shorter  and  thicker. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  One  year  seed- 
ling plants  are  I5s,  per  dozen ;  and  those 
which  are  15  inches  high,  are  21s.  each 
(1846). 

Picea  bracteatOy  Loudon  (leafy-bracted 
Silver  Fir.)— Leaves  linear,  two-rowed,  flat, 
silvery  beneath,  two  inches  long,  light  green, 
and  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  Cones 
ovate,  four  inches  long,  solitary,  almost  ses- 
sile, erect. 

A  high  slender  tree,  discovered  by  Douglas, 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Colombia,  and  not 
growing  at  a  lower  elevation  than  6,000  kat 
above  the  sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature, 
that  a  tree  affecting  such  an  altitude  should 
be  80  entirely  devoid  of  that  sturdiness  pecu- 
liar to  almost  all  other  mountain  trees ;  its 
height  being  120  f^ety   and  the  diameter  of 


the  stem  at  bottom  only  15  inches.  This 
fir  will,  no  doubt,  prove  hardy  in]Britain,Jand 
produce  valuable  timber  for  some  purposes. 
It  is  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  be  had 
in  the  nurseries  of  this  country. 

Picea  PinsapOy  Loudon  (Mount  Atlas 
Cedar,  or  Pinsapo  Silver  Fir.)— Leaves  scat- 
tered, thick  and  fleshy  at  base,  and  tapering 
to  a  sharp  point,  dagger-shaped.  Cones  ovate, 
with  bracts  much  shorter  than  the  scales. 

A  small  tree  very  much  resembling,  in 
general  appearance,  P.  halsameay  but  by  some 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  P.  pectinata^  A 
remarkably  slow  growing  plant  when  young, 
and  not  likely  to  prove  otherwise  than  orna- 
mental in  this  country.  A  specimen,  18  inches 
high,  stands  in  the  arboretum  of  Mr.  Mackie, 
Norwich.  Plants,  one  foot  high,  are  12*.  per 
dozen  (1846). 

There  are  small  plants  of  the  following 
kinds  in  cultivation,  but  they  are  yet  hardly 
enough  advanced  either  to  test  if  they  are 
identical  with  other  kinds  already  in  culti- 
vation, or  possessed  of  any  pecuhar  charac- 
teristics!— P.  Hudsoniiy  a  very  dwarf  growing 
and  small-leaved  Silver  Fir,  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  price  15*.  to  21*.  each  (1846). 
P,  hyhrida,  a  variety  obtained  in  this  country 
from  Germany,  slightly  resembling  P.  Pichta 
in  the  colour  of  its  foliage.  Probably,  these 
will  prove  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon kind :  both  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry,  of  Chelsea.  P.  dumosOj 
represented  to  be  hardy,  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Lawson  and  Son,  and  offered  at  155.  each 
(1846).  P.  momtrosoy  grown  in  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road  :  but  Mr.  Knight  ex- 
presses considerable  doubt  concerning  it. 
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Larix,  Toumefort  (the  Larch),  derived 
from  the  Celtic  lary  fat,  in  allusion  to  its 
resinous  exudation  ;  or,  as  others  suppose, 
from  the  word  Uarisy  the  Berber  name  of  a 
coniferous  tree,  found  in  Rif,  and  throughout 
the  higher  Sierras  of  Marocco.  Deciduous 
trees. 

Larix  europaoy  DecandoUe  (European  or 
common  Larch.)— Leaves  clustered,  very  soft, 
deaiduous,  rounded  at  the  points,  light  green. 
Cones  ovate-oblong,  erect,  one  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour  when  ripe. 

A  well-known  deciduous  tree,  with  graceful 
pendent  branches,  naturally  affecting  cold  and 
elevated  tracts  of  country,  and  when  clad  in  its 
summer  dress,  considered  to  be  an  elegant 
object  In  Alpine  scenery,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  all  trees.  The  most  romantic  and 
Asonishing  scenes  in  nature  are  clothed  with  it. 
In  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  it 
•fises  on  mountains  of  uncommon  height ;  and  is 


found  in  greatest  perfection  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cataracts,  avalanches,  and 
ravines.  Even  beside  the  icy  glaciers  of  Savoy, 
where  general  vegetation  never  assumes  its 
sway,  some  scattered  specimens  of  it  may  be  seen 
skirting  the  outlines  of  that  wondrous  and 
appalling  picture.  On  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines,  and  generally  over  those  countries 
where  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  found  at  a  great 
height.  The  traveller,  whilst  journeying  over 
the  western  and  northern  districts  of  Scot- 
land, may  observe  it,  though  not  growing 
spontaneously,  in  similar  situations,  filling  the 
straths  with  heavy  timber,  and  ascending  the 
mountains  until  it  has  attained  an  altitude  too 
cold  for  it  to  live  in.  Those  heights,  it  is  true, 
are  few  in  number ;  for  modern  enterprise 
and  ingenuity,  by  a  simple  process  of  inter- 
mixing the  plants  of  the  common  pine  with 
this  tree,  have  succeeded  in  casting  over  the 
most  sterile  and  exposed  situations  a  lasting 
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dtiJ  profitiible  vegi'tmioti. 

it  is  delightful  to  wiinuas  tlie  lively  griissy- 

green  huu  ot  tlijj  tree,   conlmsted  with  the 

expanses  of  iron-coloured  hfjiih,  wliich  miiy  be 

generally  seen   associated  with  it,  and  which 

iippnreDtly  bid  definnce  to  ilie  inroads  of  the 

cultivator. 

Excepting  the  oak,  and  Scotch  pine,  no  tree 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain  baa  proved 
it  SI!  If  of  more  general  use.  It  is  a  fust  grow- 
ing tree,  not  scrupulous  as  to  where  it  is 
situated,  and,  though  soon  attaining  to  matu- 
rity, ita  wood  is  slronp,  tough,  and  imperish- 
able. Hence  it  is  found  lo  be  a  good  substitute 
for  the  oak  in  ship-building.  Throughout  the 
sea-port  towns  of  Bu?sia,  it  ia  in  constant  de- 
mand, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  line-of- 
buttle  ships  J  and  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  has  been  frequently  used  in  Scotland,  in  the 
building  of  brigs  and  frigates.  It  has  been 
found  to  resist  the  effecta  of  the  extreme 
changes  of  climate,  and,  that  most  trying  of 
all  tests — the  alternate  exposure  to  air  and 
water.  It  is  found,  again,  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  formation  of  railways,  as  supports 
to  the  rails,  and  as  wood  pavement,  the  former 
purpose  being  likely  to  absorb  almost  all  the 
full-grown  trees  now  existing;  in  this  country. 
In  a  smaller  way,  it  is  used  for  scaSbldinr;- 
poles,  ladders,  pipes,  shingles  to  cover  the  roofs 
of  houses,  vine  props,  posts  forfeneing,  beams, 
lintels,  joists,  mill  axles,  and  aa  hop-poles. 

But,  whilst  it  is  prepaiHug  itself  for  such 
useful  purposed  in  commerce,  &C.,  the  great 
work  which  it  accomplishes  as  ii  fertilizer  of 
naste  bind,  renders  it  au  ohjcct    ]iarticulHrly 


worthy  of  being  introduced  in  all  barren  »ni 
unproRtable  districts.  That  a  tree  should  thus 
carry  fertility  along  with  it,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  there  should  be  still  so  much  space 
lliTOughout  Britain,  upon  which  it  is  not 
allowed  to  operate,  can  be  only  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  its  effecU  in  this  respect  are 
not  generally  kndwn.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  from  experience,  that  a  better  egenl  for 
subjugating  tracts  of  heath  land  cannot  be. 
When  planted,  so  as  that  the  branches  touch 
one  anotlier,  the  air  during  summer  is  excladed 
to  that  degree,  that  the  heath,  and  whatever 
coarse  herbage  may  be  upon  the  land  ia  des- 
troyed ;  and  when  the  trees  are  thinned,  bo  aa 
to  admit  sufficient  air  to  the  surface,  it  ia  sooa 
clad  with  certain  species  of  delicate  grasaes, 
known  to  botanists  as  of  the  genera  Fe*tuca, 
Cyti'itumt,  Agroitix,  Poo,  &c.  Tbia  faet 
was  first  noted  and  acted  upon  by  tbe  Duke  of 
Athol  ;  but  the  practice  has  since  been  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Gorrie,  of  Annat  Garden^ 
Perthahire,  who,  with  his  relative,  Mr.  A. 
Gorrie,  of  Holkham,  stand  pre-eminent  as  in- 
dividuals who  have  paid  the  closest  practical 
attention  to  the  Larch  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
former  gentleman  recommends  the  seeds  of 
Poa  nemoralu  to  be  scattered  over  the 
ground  after  removing  the  first  thinnings,  at 
that  grass,  he  says,  "  wonderfully  improves  tha 
pasturage." 

Pietorially  considered,  the  Larch  is  deficient. 
It  is  without  grandeur  ;  and  though  it  may  b« 
seen  occasionally  assuming  an  irregular  and 
even  noble  outline,  such  a  character  belongs 
not  to  the  species,   it  will,  however,  continue  to 
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he  a  favourite  with  many  on  account  of  its 
tender  green  verdure  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  beaut  J  of  its  catkins.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
to  awake  at  the  call  of  spting  ;  and  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  will  always  ensure  for  it  a 
favourable  notice.  The  whole  sum  of  it  is 
this:— could  it  be  removed  out  of  sight  in 
June,  it  would  form  during  the  two  preceding 
months  a  most  lovely  lawn  ornament ;  but, 
taken  altogether,  it  is  much  more  useful  than 
ornamental,  and  fit  only  for  far-off  scenes,  in 
poor  soils,  where  alone  it  can  be  profitably 
employed. 

The  rearing  of  the  Larch  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  the  common  Scotch 
pine.  The  cones  are  fit  to  be  gathered  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  many  are  the  plans 
adopted  to  get  at  the  seeds  which  they  con- 
tain. Boring  them  with  a  gimlet,  and  split- 
ting them  with  an  awl,  practices  which  are 
adopted  by  some,  are  tedious  and  tiresome 
operations  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  The 
proper  way  is  to  lay  them  upon  wood  in  a 
kiln,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  turning  them 
over  three  times  during  the  day,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  heat,  not  exceeding  1 10  degrees 
Fahr.  The  cones  will  not  expand  so  as  to  let 
the  seeds  full  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  but  the  heat  will  render  them  much 
easier  to  break.  They  should  then  be  laid  in 
t  thick  ridge  upon  an  uneven  stone  floor, 
resembling  causeway,  and  beat  to  pieces  with 
a  fiaiL  All  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
operation  of  threshing  these  cones,  will  readily 
sanction  the  statement  that  it  forms  the 
hardest  of  all  manual  labour.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  cones  thick  enough  upon 
the  floor  to  protect  the  seeds  from  the  stroke 
of  the  flail ;  and  when  this  is  done,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  of  them  are  bruised.  Every 
two  or  three  hours  the  cones  should  be  sifted, 
and  laid  down  afresh  to  undergo  the  operation 
as  before  ;  and  so  on  till  all  the  seeds  are  ex- 
tracted. It  will  be  found  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  seeds  from  the  broken  pieces  of  cones 
by  any  process  of  winnowing,  the  latter  being 
of  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the  former  : 
hence  it  is,  that  pure  and  unmixed  seed,  in 
any  large  quantity,  cannot  be  procured. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  about  the 
end  of  April :  in  Scotland,  where  spring  frosts 
might  prove  huitful,  it  is  deferred  till  the 
second  week  in  May  ;  and  the  operation  is  in 
oU  respects  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the 
common  pine.  The  soil  should,  if  possible,  be 
light  and  friable,  such  as  will  not  get  crusted 
after  rain  ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  weed- 
ing the  beds,  they  should  not  exceed  4|  feet 
in  width.  In  those  beds,  the  plants  may  re- 
main either  one  or  two  years  according  to 
their  size  :  a  luxuriant  crop,  or  such  of  the 
plants  as  have  made  a  good  growth,  will  be  fit 


for  transplanting  into  nursery  lines  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season  ;  but  in  many  cases,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  have  completed 
their  second  season.  When  two  years  fold, 
the  plants  are  fit  to  take  their  station  where- 
ever  they  are  to  remain,  if  the  heath  or 
herbage  should  be  short  and  meagre  ;  but  in 
all  cases  where  the  surface  is  matted,  or  much 
shaded,  plants  from  nursery  lines,  of  a  larger 
size,  should  be  used.  In  the  event  of  a  good 
close  crop,  the  plan  which  is  generally  adopted 
is  to  weed  out  all  the  largest  of  the  plants  the 
first  autumn  or  spring  after  sowing,  leaving 
the  remainder  for  a  crop  of  two  years*  seed- 
lings ;  and  the  advantages  of  this  process  are, 
that  the  plants  may  be  sold  or  used  twelve 
months  sooner  than  those  which  remain  ;  and 
that  those  which  are  yet  in  the  beds  run  no 
risk  of  being  drawn  up  or  choked  by  being  too 
thicL 

There  are  two  ways  of  planting  the  Larch, 
namely,  by  pitting  them,  and  planting  them 
with  the  hand  iron.  The  former  plan  is 
adopted  in  plantations  of  limited  extent,  where 
large,  and  consequently,  bushy-rooted  plants 
are  required  ;  and  consists  simply  of  smaU 
pits,  eighteen  inches  deep,  being  made  with 
the  common  garden  spade.  The  other  is  the 
most  expeditious  yet  in  practice,  and  is  but  in- 
diflerently  understood  in  England.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  all  waste  lands  where  the  surfaee  is 
bare,  or  partially  sr),  and  is  performed  by 
making  a  cut  in  the  ground  with  a  small  spade 
worked  by  the  right  hand  ;  whilst  the  left  is 
employed  in  inserting  the  plant,  which  is 
firmly  fastened  in  its  position  by  treading 
with  the  heel.  (See  Annals  of  Horiiculturey 
1845,  p.  188.) 

Strictly  speaking,  this  tree  requires  no 
pruning  :  the  stem  should  of  course  be  cleared 
of  all  the  under  branches  as  they  become  de- 
cayed, but  not  until  they  are  so  useless  as  sap 
agents,  that  there  can  be  no  fear  of  the  tree 
bleeding  at  the  parts  where  the  branches  are 
detached.  The  time  for  felling  is  winter  ; 
and  as  the  roots  make  excellent  fuel,  it  is  re- 
commended that  they  should  be  either  removed 
with  the  stem,  or  afterwards  dug  up. 

By  far  the  most  important  point  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  the  Larch  is  the  defect 
or  disease,  known  as  the  rot,  which,  as  Loudon 
truly  observes,  "  has  bafiled  every  attempt  of 
physiologists  and  planters  to  ascertain  its 
cause."  He  therefore  leaves  the  subject  as  he 
found  it.  The  details  which  have  been  written 
concerning  the  supposed  causes  of  this  disease 
would  fill  a  goodly  octavo  volume  ;  and  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  even  an  abstract  of 
them  here  (for  they  lead  to  no  good  end), 
the  writer  will  simply  detail  the  real  cause 
and  cure  of  this  most  serious  evil.  Amongst 
all  the  opinions  delivered,  the  nearest  approach 
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to  the  truth  is  that  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  and  in 
theae  words,  which  are  a  commentary  on 
Matthews's  plan  of  probing  the  roots  of  the 
Larch,  and  laying  bare  those  fitted  for  knees  in 
shipbuilding : — "  Cutting  the  roots  of  a  grow- 
ing Larch  is  dangerous,  and  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce rot  1 " 

This,  however,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  is 
short  of  the  real  cause.  When  a  Larch  plant 
springs  from  the  seed,  it  sends  down  a  long 
tapering  or  tap  root,  in  shape  resembling  a 
carrot  or  parsnip,  so  that  if  a  seedling  one 
year  old  be  carefully  taken  up,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  a  long  leading  root,  furnished  all  the 
way  with  small  minute  fibres— quite  a  carrot 
root  in  miniature.  To  say  that  the  part  of 
the  plant  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  top  must  have  the  closest 
connexion  and  sympathy  with  the  root  just 
described,  is  only  repeating  what  every  one 
must  see  to  be  indisputable.  Well,  this  plant 
is  taken  up,  its  root  shortened  with  the  pru- 
ning knife  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  stem, 
or  if  not  touched  with  the  knife,  it  is  other- 
wise compelled  by  frequent  transplantation  to 
give  up  its  tap  root.  It  strives  to  regain  it ; 
but  no  :  the  tree  is  removed  again,  and  after 
many  shiftings,  all  trace  of  the  leading  root  is 
lost  ;  and  in  the  language  of  nurserymen, 
it  is  at  last  furnished  with  ''fine  fibrous  or 
matted  roots."  The  tiny  seedling  commenced 
with  a  good  foundation  :  the  first  thing  it  did 
was  to  send  its  root  deep  into  the  soil — a 
root  of  iron — the  same  rigidity  of  fibre  per- 
vading its  upward  growth.  Now,  will  any 
one  say,  that  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years 
after  its  many  shiftings,  this  hardy  constitu- 
tion has  not  suffered  violence  ?  The  heart  of 
the  stem,  during  its  first  year's  growth,  was 
formed  and  fostered  by  the  tap  root;  and 
when  that  is  lost,  it  is  only  naturd  to  conclude 
that  the  centre  should,  in  many  instances, 
decay  also.  It  will  scarcely  do  to  say  that  the 
side  or  fibrous  roots  will  administer  the  same 
nourishment  to  the  tree,  inasmuch  as  the 
infant  stem  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  tap 
root,  which,  under  the  common  process,  the 
plant  is  compelled  to  relinquish.  It  is  true, 
the  common  mass  of  fibrous  roots  will  support 
the  plant,  which,  in  all  appearances,  flourishes 
as  before  :  they  perform  their  office,  but  they 
nourish  only  a  living  sepulchre,  worthless  for 
aught,  except  shelter  and  show. 

Where  is  the  analogy  to  all  this  ?  Why, 
experience  teaches  us  that  frequent  transplan- 
tation has  a  tendency  to  subdue  and  soften  the 
rigidity  of  fibre,  which  all  young  trees  possess  : 
in  the  case  of  the  crab  tree,  it  lessens  the 
sharpness  and  sourness  of  its  fruit ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
large  plantations  of  the  chestnut  are  made,  the 
practice  of  frequently  shifting  the  trees  is 


resorted  to,  for  the  purposes  botli  of  checking 
their  growth,  and  freeing  the  nuts  from  that 
woody  taste  which  they  otherwise  have.  It 
ameliorates  and  subdues  the  wildness  of  their 
native  character,  and  it  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding effect  on  the  texture  of  their  timber. 
All  this,  then,  is  accomplished  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  main  or  tap  root.  A  somewhat 
analogous  instance  may  be  drawn  from  animal 
physiology.  Take  the  tooth.  Physiologists 
tell  us  that  '^  hard  and  resisting  as  the  teeth 
appear,  they  are,  nevertheless,  endowed  with 
the  same  vital  properties  as  other  parts  ;  and 
the  root  of  each  is  perforated  longitudinally 
by  a  small  canal,  through  which  the  bloods 
vessels  and  nerve  are  admitted  into  its  internal 
structure.  From  those  blood-vessels  the  tooth 
derives  its  nourishment."  The  main,  or  tap 
root  of  a  tree  may,  with  some  propriety,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  the  nerve  of  the  plant, 
which,  if  damaged,  causes  that  decay  which 
the  side  roots  are  insufficient  to  ward  off. 

But,  lest  these  analogies  should  prove  to  be 
but  fancied  ones,  let  us  look  only  at  facts.  In 
the  self-sown  plantations  of  Blair,  Ballindal- 
loch,  Belugas,  and  Altyre,  where  the  trees 
were  never  transplanted,  and  where  the  tap 
root  is  uninjured,  the  disease  is  unknown : 
and  further,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertun,  it  has 
not  discovered  itself  in  those  districts  whereone 
and  two  years  seedlings  have  been  used  in 
trenched  soil.  It  appears  therefore,  that  plan- 
tations of  larches  should,  if  possible,  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain  ;  that 
it  is  better  to  use  one  year  seedlings  than  those 
which  are  two  years  old  ;  and  again,  that  two 
years  old  plants  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
which  are  taken  from  nursery  lines.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  said  that  every  one  or  two 
years  seedling  larch,  even  in  soil  which  has 
been  loosened  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  will 
produce  a  tree  free  from  the  rot :  such  plants 
may  receive  injuries  which  cannot  be  over- 
come ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  many  of 
those  which  have  been  often  shifted  may  yet 
retain  the  original  root,  or  at  least  the  pow^er 
of  foiming  to  themselves  new  tap  roots.  Al- 
together, the  subject  is  important  beyond 
example,  and  deserves  the  closest  attention. 
One  year  seedling  plants  are  Is,  6d.  per  1000 ; 
two  years  old  plants  are  Ss,  6d,  per  1000 ; 
and  transplanted  plants  are  from  lOs,  to  20$. 
per  1000  (1846). 

Varieties. — These  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  well  entitled  to  be  cultivated  as 
curious  and  ornamental.  L.  europ^BO,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  claiming  consideration  as 
a  timber  tree. 

2/.  e.  pervdula  (weeping  Larch). — A  very 
distinct  variety  discovered  amongst  plants 
raised  from  seeds  sent  from  the  TyroL  It  is 
much  more  robust  than  the  American  weeping 
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Larch,  its  branches  being  thicker  and  longer, 
and  its  eaoes  considerably  larger.  Plants 
5  feet  high,  are  2s.  Sd.  each  (1846). 

L.  e.  penduld  repens, — A  variety  of  the 
foregoing,  with  less  of  the  drooping  character 
in  it.  It  is  propagated  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries and  sold  at  4s.  per  dozen  (1846). 

L,  e,  W^Wca(  Siberian  Larch). — A  variety 
sent  by  Professor  Pallas  to  the  Hackney  nur- 
sery about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  since  discovered  in  the  Duke  of 
AthoFs  plantations  amongst  plants  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  ArchangeL  Hence,  in 
some  catalogues,  it  bears  the  name  of  L. 
europasa  archangelica.  It  is  common  on 
the  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  extends 
northwards  through  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  south  of  Siberia, 
it  assumes  the  dimensions  of  the  European 
tree.  In  budding  and  leafing,  it  is  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  common  tree,  or 
any  other  of  its  varieties  ;  but  its  catkins  do 
not  expand  till  late  in  the  season.  It  has 
been  tried  in  Scotland  as  a  timber  tree  ;  but 
it  has  with  justice  given  place  to  L.  eurojXBOy 
which  grows  with  greater  rapidity,  and  in  a 
shape  infinitely  more  serviceable  as  respects 
its  timber.  Plants,  in  pots,  are  at  the  high 
price  of  \s.  each  (1846). 

L.  e.  dahurica  (Dahurian  Larch). — A 
worthless  variety  discovered  in  Dahuria,  fiat- 
headed,  irregular,  and  stunted  :  many  of  the 
same  sort  might  be  selected  from  plantations 
in  England.  A  scrubby,  unsightly  plant  of 
the  same  kind  stands  on  the  property  of  Lord 
Stafford,  near  Cossey  village.  Plants  are  4cL 
each  (1846). 

L.  e.  laxa  (loose-headed  European  Larch). 
— ^Not  seen  by  the  writer,  but  described  by 
Lawson  as  **  more  horizontal  and  less  crowded 
in  its  branches,  with  a  darker  green,  or  some- 
what glaucous  colour  of  foliage,''  than  the 
common  tree.  Plants^  1^  foot,  are  4s.  per 
dozen  (1846). 

L,  e.  compacta  (compact-branched  Larch). 
— A  very  distinct  variety,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gorrie  of  Annat  Gardens,  a  gentleman  who 
has  bestowed  more  attention  upon  the  Larch 
than  any  other  person  in  Britain.  In  habit^ 
t  his  plant  is  represented  as  being  conical  in  its 
outline,  like  the  common  larch,  with  brittle, 
horizontal  branches,  erect  towards  the  point. 
The  bark  is  thick  and  rugged-  Cones  nearly 
ta  large  aA  those  of  the  common  tree,  with 
blunter  points,  equally  persistent,  and  with 
scales  remarkably  smooth.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  light  grassy-green  colour,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  fresh,  the  tree  is  very  orna- 
mental. Of  its  qualities  as  a  timber  tree,  no 
favourable  opinion  has  been  hazarded.  Plants, 
2  feet  high,  are  4s.  per  dozen  (1846). 

L.  e,  intermedia   (intermediate     Larch), 


belongs  to  L.  e.  siHrica^  though  some  beta* 
nists  think  there  is  an  appearance  exhibited 
by  it  entitling  it  to  be  considered  distinct.  It 
awakes  at  the  "v^Ty  first  approach  of  spring, 
and  consequently  sufiers  i'rom  after  frosts. 
Plants,  2  feet,  are  4s,  per  dozen  (1846). 

Other  vaHeties  of  the  common  Larch  have 
been  selected  by  the  curious,  and  even  the 
minute  difiTerences  in  the  fiowers  have  given 
rise  to  two  individuals,  namely.  It.  e.  Jiore 
rubroy  with  red  flowers,  and  reddish-brown 
cones  ;  and  L.  e.  Jiore  alba  with  whitish 
fiowers,  and  cones  of  a  very  light  colour. 
L.  e.  Killermaniana  is  also  to  be  found  in 
catalogues  at  7s.  6cL  each. 

Larix  americanay  Michaux  (American 
Larch). — Leaves  short,  clustered,  deciduous, 
flexible.  Cones  oblong,  erect,  green  in  spring 
time,  and  becoming  brown  or  violet  coloured, 
from  |in.  to  jin.  long,  the  scales  gradually 
diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  top. 

A  native  of  cold  mountainous  districts  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  district  of 
Maine.  Near  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  Lakes 
of  Misstassin,  it  forms  deep  and  unbroken 
forests ;  and  its  extreme  limits,  towards  the 
south,  are  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  is  only  found  in  the  coldest  and 
gloomiest  exposures.  Again,  in  Lower  Jersey 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  it  is 
very  scarce,  and  seen  occasionally  intermingled 
with  the  white  cedar.  When  grown  in  Ame- 
rica, the  wood  is  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  the 
common  larch  as  grown  in  this  country ;  but 
in  Britain  the  American  tree  does  not  succeed 
well,  and  has  fallen  into  the  rank  of  an  orna- 
mental tree  only.  Plants,  6  feet  high,  are  Is. 
each  (1846). 

Varieties.  L.  a.  rubra  (red  American 
Larch). — A  native  of  North  America,  of  a 
middle  size,  very  much  resembling  in  its  out- 
line the  common  European  larch,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
small  purplish  cones.  The  tree  has  a  smooth 
brown  bark,  with  horizontal^  or  somewhat 
drooping  branches  ;  and  the  leaves  are  shorter 
and  narrower  than  those  of  the  common  tree. 
It  has  been  tried  along  with  other  coniferous 
trees  in  the  plantations  at  Blair  Athol,  but 
found  to  be  remarkably  deficient  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  What  little  wood  it  produces, 
however,  is  very  close-grained  and  heavy. 
Plants,  2  feet  high,  are  Is.  6d.  each   (1846). ; 

It.  a.  pendula  (pendulous-branched,  or 
black  Larch). — A  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  grows  on  mountainous  districts 
where  the  soil  is  free,  and  on  low  meadow 
lands,  in  rich  clay,  or  deep  sandy  loams.  This 
is  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  larches,  the 
leading  shoot  frequently  assuming  its  pen- 
dulous outline  at  the  height  of  20  feet  from 
the  ground ;   and  as  Lindley  observes,  <^  it 
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fonng  a  naturul  arch  of  great  beauty."  It  ia 
rather  singular  that  this  tree,  which  has  been 
in  Britain  for  upwardaof  a  century,  should  not 
be  found  more  frequently  in  pleasure  grounds 
as  Hti  ornamental  object.  Plants  of  Ihia  variety, 
2  feet  high,  are  2».  each  (1846). 


L.  a.  prMifara. — A  specimen  benrin^  thii 
name  etsnds  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Uortv- 
cullural  Society  at  Chiswick — no  doubt  a 
mere  continuation  bj  grafting  of  some  curionB 
monstrosity.  The  tree  which  is  growing  in 
tlie  Society's  Garden  is  about  20  feet  hi^. 


HELICIIBYSUM    PROSTRATUM. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker. 
TUE   fKOSTKATE   IlELICHUVSLll. 


One  of  the  plants  of  which  a  figure  is  given 
iif  Dr.  Hooker's  splendid  work,  the  Flora 
Antarctica,  is  the  Helichrysum  prostratiim, 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  reduced 
from  the  plate  given  in  that  work.  It  is  one 
of  the  neatest,  if  not  the  gayest,  of  the  plants 
of  the  Antarctic  flora. 

It  is  a  graceful  and  very  elegant  plant,  with 
decumbent  branching  stem-s  small  elliptic- 
obovate,  or  obovate-spathulate,  obtuse,  scat- 
tered leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  pure  white,  or 
faintly  tinged  with  rose  colour,  and  nearly  an 
inch  across.  The  flowers,  it  will  be  seen, 
grow  terminally  at  the  ends  of  the  sliouts,  and 
being  pretty  fj-egly  produced,  they  have  a  gay 
appearance.  The  plant  ispeculiar  among  itscon- 
getiera  for  its  prostrate  or  decuml>ent  habit, 
which,  however,  renders  it  very  suitable  for 
planting  on  rock-work.  The  stems  are  leafy 
throughout,  and  irregularly  furnished  wiih 
divaricating  branches,  which  turn  upwards  at 
the  tips,  where  they  produce  their  solitary 
flowers.  The  leaves,  which  are  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  are 
covered  beneath  with  a  silvery  tomentum,  or 
downy  substimce,  and  on  the  upper  surface 
with  scattered  silky  hairs. 

It  has  been  gathered  both  in  Lord  Auck- 
land's and  in  Campbell's  Islaud,  in  the  former 


confined  to  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  hills.  In  the 
more  southern  ialandti,  it  grows  abundantly, 
trailing  over  the  rocks  and  banks  near  the  sea. 
Dr.  DicSenbach  found  it  on  Mount  E^mont, 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand,  where 
it  was  growing  at  an  aliitude  of  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be 
any  doubt  of  its  capacity  to  bear  the  cold  of 
the  climate  of  England  :  some  experimeoti 
would  however  be  necessary  in  order  to  aacer- 
tiLin  if  the  moisture  of  our  climate  would 
destroy  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  which  those  who 
have  eommunications  with  the  countriea  H 
inhabits,  should  endeavour  to  introduce  to 
this  country.  Being  a  composite  plant,  then 
is  no  doubt  it  produces  plentv  of  seed,  by 
menns  of  which  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  raising  it.  Obviously,  the  situation  where 
it  would  be  most  appropriately  placed,  under 
cultivation,  would  be  where  it  would  be  ex- 
posed as  far  as  possible  to  the  pure  free  air. 
The  plant  seems  to  bloom  pretty  freely,  hot 
we  have  no  means  yet  of  determining  what 
would  be  its  flowering  season  in  this  country. 
From  ite  habit,  we  may  judge  it  to  be  a  plant 
which  would  continue  a  conaiderahle  time  in 
bloom.  It  [should  be  planted  in  well  drained 
and  somewhat  sandy  soil,  conlaiuing  loam. 
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Son'  borecole,  cab1)a|;es,  cauliflower,  carrot, 
weM,  endive,  lettuce.  Lamb's  lettuce,  oniona, 
psrsley,  peas,  radishes,  rape,  red  cabbage, 
ial«diiig,  spinach,  and  turnips. 

Plant  and  Transplant  balm,  borecole, 
bfocoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  cole- 
worts,  endive,  lettuce,  and  savoy. 

Genei-al  ZJirectiofw.— Close  the  general 
winter  cropping,  gather  in  and  dry  herbs  and 
wedB  of  all  kinds,  also  onions,  ahalots,  and 
such  like.  Hoe  and  earth  up  the  growing 
C'ops,  and  apply  clear  liquid  manure  often  : 
*till  clear,  dig,  or  trench  every  empty  apace, 
«nd  let  it  be  occupied  by  some  useful 
vegetable  different  in  constitution  from  that 
"oich  grew  there  before,  by  which  means, 
none  of  the  ground  need  be  left  "  fallow,"  or, 
in  other  words,  wasted. 

Balm  may  be  readily  increased  by  division  of 
ihe  roots  ;  it  grows  in  any  common  garden  soil. 

Borecole. — A  little  seed  may  now  be  sown, 
for  very  late  planting  ;  plant  out ;  hoe 
amongst  the  previous  planting. 

Brocnii. — Plant  out  euch  as  the  Tartarian 
(late),  which  will  come  in  next  May;  alcofrom 
the  other  late  aorta  ;  give  them  a  fresh,  rich, 
and  loamy  soil,  or  dig  deep  and  dung  well  i 
prepare  for  another  planting  early  next  month. 

Cahhagea. — Siw  for  the  principal  epj-ing 
crops,  the  second  week,  in  an  open  situation  ; 


for  cole  worts. 

Carrots. — To  obtain  them  young,  and  early 
in  spring,  sow  this  month  in  a  deep,  open, 
choose  a  calm  day  for  sowing, 
e  very  light ;  put  them  in  rows 


as  the  seeds  ai 
a  foot  apart. 

Cauliflower 
mer  crop  ; 


. — Sow  now  for  the  early  Fum- 
me  are  particular  to  a  day,  and 
prefer  the  24th  :  give  it  a  good  situation  and 
a  bed  of  rich  light  earth.  Attend  to  the 
advancing  crops  in  cutting,  clearing,  and 
hoeing  in  time. 

Celery. — Continue  to  plant  out  for  suc- 
cession :  earth  up  those  wliich  require  it, 
observing  to  keep  the  eortb  from  the  heart, 
and  not  to  do  it  too  oFtea.  Waterings  with 
liquid  manure  will  now  be  beneficial,  but  do 
not  saturate  the  soiL 

Co/fiworrt.— Plant  out  the  strongest  from 
the  early  cabbage  beds,  at  a  distance  of  four- 
teen inches  each  way. 

Crea. — Sow  twice,  or  oftener,  this  month, 

Endive. — Sow  the  first  week  for  a  late  win- 
ter crop  :  plant  u"t  tliCBe  sown  last  month,  and 
hoe  between  those  planted  early;  give  all  a 
good  situation  and  a  rich  open  soil. 

JIerb$  of  all  sorts  should  be  cut  on  a  dry 
day,  and  hung  up  in  small  bundles,  or  spread 
out  in  an  airy  place  to  dry.  To  secure  them 
in  the  best  state,  cut  them  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  open. 
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Kidney  Beans  must  be  hoed  amongst,  and 
the  tall  sorts  staked  :  the  dwarf  sorts  will  be 
better  for  being  earthed  up.  Those  which 
are  ready  for  gathering  should  be  taken  off, 
whether  required  for  use  or  not,  as  the 
strength  of  the  plant  goes  to  mature  them,  if 
they  are  left  on :  it  iq  well  to  leave  a  few 
by  and  by  for  seeds, 

Leehs* — Hoe  amongst  these,  and  draw  a 
little  earth  about  their  stems ;  do  not  follow 
the  common  practice  of  cutting  the  leaves. 

Lettuce. — Sow  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  to  stand  the  winter :  the  Hammersmith, 
brown  Dutch,  and  brown  cos,  also  the  green 
cos  and  imperial  cabbage,  are  the  best  hardy 
sorts.  Plant,  or  thin  out  from  the  late  sowings 
for  autumn  use. 

Lettuce  (Lamb's)  or  corn  salad. — Sow  this 
month  in  very  common  soil,  and  rather  a 
shady  situation;  it  will  be  found  useful  in 
winter. 

OnUme, — Sow  the  first  week  for  a  full 
winter  crop  ;  they  must  have  a  rich,  deep,  and 
fresh  soil,  and  a  good  place,  and  should  be 
sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  Watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  spring  crops,  and  gather  and  lay 
them  in  a  dry  place  (before  storing)  as  they 
ripen. 

Pardey, — A  large  sowing  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible.  Thin  out  the  sowings 
made  in  June,  leaving  the  most  curled  plants. 

Parsnip, — It  will  be  beneficial  to  go  over 
them  anew,  and  see  thai  they  are  not  left 
too  thick  ;  suffer  no  weeds  to  grow. 

Pea>s, — Discontinue  sowing  unless  it  be 
upon  a  very  warm  spot.  Stake  the  advancing 
crops  in  time,  and  top  them  when  about  three 
feet  in  height:  give  them  thorough  waterings 
as  recommended  if  the  weather  is  dry  ;  also 
soak  the  seed  in  water,  before  sowing. 

Radish. — Sowings  for  winter  or  late  in 
autumn  should  be  made  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  ;  either  the  black  Spanish  or  the 
queen  radish  are  suitable :  sow  early  for 
succession,  and  the  quicker  they  grow  the 
more  crisp  and  better  they  will  be. 

Bape. — Sow;  transplant,  if  sown  last  month, 
about  two  feet  apart;  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
forms  a  substitute  for  mustard 

Bed  Cabbage. — Sow  beside  the  others ;  they 
need  not  be  transplanted  until  the  spring,  as  it 
is  not  used  until  the  head  is  large  and  firm. 

Salading,  as  mustard,  &c.  must  still  be 
sown  every  fortnight  or  so;  it  will  keep  in 
use  longer  if  grown  in  a  shady  place. 

Scarlet  Bunners. — Allow  none  of  the  old 
poda  to  remain  unless  wanted  for  seed,  as  they 
do  not  then  bear  half  so  many  fit  for  using. 

Savoy, — It  is  almost  too  late  to  plant  out, 
except  in  good  situations  ;  if  done,  do  it  early. 

Spinach, — Sow  early  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
for  a  main  winter  crop;  the  prickly  is  best. 


Turnip, — Another  sowing  can  still  be  made; 
the  white  stone  or  a  superior  early  sort  is  to 
be  preferred  :    thin  out,  and  hoe,  the  earlier 


sowings. 


THE   FRUIT   GARDEN. 


Oeneral  Directions. — Be  indefi^igable  in 
preserving  the  ripe  and  ripening  Truit  from 
the  attacks  of  vermin  ;  the  net,  the  bottles, 
the  mats,  &c.,  the  watchful  eye  and  ready 
hand,  must  all  be  in  active  operation,  even  to 
the  removing  of  the  caxises^  of  which  perhaps 
the  early  and  extensive  destroying  of  wasps, 
nests  is  not  the  least  effective  :  dare  we  say 
kill  the  birds  also  ?  The  training  and  thin- 
ning both  of  wood  and  fruit  may  still  be  neces- 
sary and  beneficial.  Examine  newly  budded 
trees,  and  perfect  the  ties  when  required  :  also 
take  away  all  suckers  and  superfluous  shoots 
that  would  draw  nourishment  from  the  bud. 

Apricots, — A  few  may  ripen  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  only  those  must  be  gathered  ; 
avoid  touching  those  which  are  not  ready. 
Slugs  are  sometimes  troublesome,  and  most  be 
destroyed  at  night 

Cherries. — See  that  the  nets  used  for  pro- 
tecting the  fruit  from  birds  are  whole :  it 
is  not  well  to  gather  all  at  once,  but  go  regu- 
larly over,  taking  only  those  ripe :  when  the 
crop  is  cleared  well  wash  the  trees. 

Cw^ants, — About  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  mat  up  a  few  of  the 
best  bushes,  both  for  kitchen  and  dessert  use : 
choose  a  perfectly  dry  day,  and  make  the  mats 
quite  close ;  standards,  espaliers,  or  wuU- 
trained  trees,  are  most  readily  preserved  in 
this  way. 

Figs, — Remove  any  crude  shoots  that  may 
now  appear,  and  use  every  proper  means  of 
ripening  the  fruit  quickly  ;  do  not  take  off 
many  of  the  leaves,  but  the  wood  may  be  much 
thinned. 

Gooseberries. — Mat  up  the  good  keeping 
sorts,  such  as  the  Warrington  and  Iron- 
monger ;  the  bushes  must  be  quite  dry. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  net  over  the  whole, 
where  birds  are  plentiful. 

Nectarines. — Finally  thin  and  nail  in  the 
shoots,  removing  all  late  growths,  and  it  may 
be,  a  few  over-strong  shoots  where  too  much 
crowded  ;  this  will  assist  the  ripening  of  the 
fruity  and  what  is  not  less  important,  the 
ripening  of  the  wood. 

Peaches, — Treat  the  same  as  nectarines. 
Expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun  ;  but  whilst  no 
leaves  must  be  removed  where  they  will  not 
easily  shed,  the  half  of  the  leaf  may  be  cut 
away. 

Pears, — Again  remove  the  breast^  wood 
and  any  after-growths  or  blossoms,  bo  as  to 
conduct  all  the  strength  to  the  fruit  and  next 
year's  wood.     Let  none  of  the  leading  shoots. 
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especiallj  of  joung  trees,  be  injured  from  in- 
attention to  nailing,  or  otherwise  securing 
them  ;  a  windy  night  might  ruin  them. 

Plums. — These  are  very  unequal  in  ripen- 
ing, and  require  to  be  often  looked  over  : 
some  will  now  be  required  for  kitchen  use  ; 
these,  if  t^ken  off  with  care,  may  assist  those 
to  be  kept  for  dessert 

Raspberries, — The  young  canes,  if  strong 
and  likely  to  suffer  from  wind,  should  be  tied 
op :  the  fruit  for  preserving  must  be  gathered 
on  a  dry  day. 

Strawberries, — Lay  them  in  pots,  if  re- 
quired ;  and  at  an  early  period  cut  off  the 
runners,  and  plant  them,  if  wanted,  in  nursery 
beds  for  new  plantations.  Those  potted  early 
for  forcing,  should  be  set  in  a  hot  dry  place  to 
ripen  them. 

Vines, — ^Do  not  leave  a  shoot  that  is  not 
required,  and  give  the  bunches  and  berries  a 
final  and  good  thinning. 

THE   FORCING  GARDEN. 

Oeneral  Directions.  —  Fire  heat  may  in 
nearly  every  case  be  dispensed  with,  except 
in  the  fruiting  pine  pit,  and  in  these  cases  it 
must  be  very  moderate.  Renew  linings  to 
hotbeds  where  required.  Continue  the  rou- 
tine operations  of  July. 

Cherries. — The  house  must  stand  fully  open, 
or  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  tubs,  6r  there 
is  any  way  of  getting  them  out,  it  would 
answer  the  same  end,  of  resting  them,  and 
their  place  might  be  filled  with  growing 
plants. 

Cuctmbers.  —  Temperature  from  60  to 
90  degrees.  Provide  now  plants  for  a  winter 
rtock ;  they  may  be  obtained  either  by  cut- 
tings, layers,  or  seeds,  but  will  bear  soonest 
from  layers.  Get  suitable  soil  prepared  for 
them,  and  placed  in  readiness  where  they  are 
to  be  planted  ;  there  is  nothing  better  than 
fresh  turfy  loam,  with  about  a  third  of  leaf- 
Mould.  Water  the  bearing  plants  with 
liquid  manure,  and  keep  them  clean  and  regu- 
^ly  thinned :  fumigate  often  and  shut  up 
early. 

Figs. — Temperature  from  55  to  75  degrees. 
Withhold  watering  entirely ;  it  may  be  ne- 
^^essary  to  sponge  over  the  leaves  to  kill  the 
fed  spider.  The  good  forcing  sorts  should 
^  increased  now  by  cuttings  or  suckers. 

Melons. — ^Temperature  from  65  to  90  de- 
grees. Maintain  a  brisk  heat  by  means  of 
linings,  yet  if  the  sun  heat  is  economized,  as 
it  were,  by  early  closing  in  the  day,  little  or 
no  artificial  heat  is  requisite  ;  shut  up  early 
therefore,  but  give  plenty  of  air  to  those  ripen- 
ing. Water  only  in  the  mornings,  and  not 
over  the  foliage ;  thin  the  shoots  and  slightly 
8tir  and  freshen  up  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Mushrooms. — Temperature  from  5S  to  60 


degrees.  Keep  the  house  or  cellar,  or  where- 
ever  they  are  grown,  dark.  If  the  early 
directions  were  attended  to,  young  mush- 
rooms should  soon  be  making  their  appear- 
ance in  the  old  cucumber  or  melon  beds  :  these 
may  still  be  made  available  for  that  end,  by 
taking  off  the  soil  all  but  two  inches,  thrust- 
ing in  spawn  at  six  inches  apart  amongst 
the  dung,  shutting  up  the  frame,  and  shading 
with  mats  ;  a  good  crop  may  thus  be  expected 
in  due  time. 

Musas. — Temperature  from  65  to  90  de- 
grees. Always  maintain  plenty  of  moisture 
about  the  growing  plants,  but  keep  those 
whose  fruit  is  ripening,  dryish :  shift  the  ad- 
vancing suckers  as  their  appearance  directs ; 
give  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  water  with  liquid 
manure,  when  the  roots  are  strong  and  touch- 
ing the  edges  of  the  tubs. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches.  —  Temperature 
from  55  to  80  degrees.  The  trees  in  the  early 
houses  must  be  syringed  if  the  least  dirty ; 
keep  them  exposed,  unless  the  wood  requires 
ripening.  The  late  houses  must  have  air  and 
water  as  before  ;  withholding  the  latter  en- 
tirely when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  there 
giving  air  night  and  day. 

Pine  Apples. — Temperature  from  65  to  90 
degrees.  Many  of  the  fruit  will  now  be  cut, 
and  a  general  re-potting  of  the  young  plants 
and  suckers  may  take  place  ;  the  suckers  are 
strengthened  by  remaining  for  a  time  on  the 
old  stool.  On  the  Hamiltonian  system  they 
are  alloxved  to  remain  attached,  and  the  soil 
is  brought  up  about  them,  whereby  they  are 
induced  to  root  freely ;  of  course  they  are  all 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  of  soil.  Equal 
success  attends  both  plans  when  due  attention 
is  bestowed.  Where  there  is  a  brisk  heat, 
airing  at  night  is  commendable. 

Strawberries. — Those  plants  which  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  forcing  should  be  put  early 
into  six-inch  pots  and  placed  close  together, 
or  plunged  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  where 
they  will  become  fully  matured  early  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  this  is  no  small  advantage  for 
the  earlier  crops. 

Vinery. — Temperature  from. 65  to  85  de- 
grees. *  Where  the  fruit  is  ripening  keep  the 
house  dry  and  airy.  The  growing  house  must  be 
moist  and  free  of  draughts.  The  houses  for 
early  forcing  must  be  thrown  open,  or  the 
vines  taken  out  Attend,  where  necessary,  to 
thinning,  stopping,  and  keeping  clean.  The 
late  houses  must  not  be  too  much  retarded,  as 
cold  will  and  does  cause  a  stagnancy  of  the 
'*  circulating  medium,"  which  results  in  stone- 
less  berries,  rust,  and  unripened  wood.  It  is 
well  to  do  without  syringing  in  the  late  vine- 
ries where  little  fire  heat  is  required  ;  the 
necessary  moisture  may  be  maintained  by 
damping  the  floor,  walls,  &c 
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SLOWER   OARDKN   AND    SHRUBBERY. 

Sow  for  planting  out  and  early  spring  flower- 
ing, such  annuals  as  clarkia,  collinsia,  coreop- 
sis, cenothera,  nemophila,  gilia,  &c. ;  they 
will  do  well  on  a  warm  border  in  a  light  sandy 
soil.  Biennials  and  perennials  may  also  be 
sown. 

Plant  and  Transplant  biennials,  also  a 
few  annuals  for  late  flowering,  and  shrubs  of 
all  sorts  if  required. 

General  JDirectionx. — Every  place  being 
now  filled  must  be  kept,  as  respects  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  in  a  superior  style,  to  impart 
the  desired  gratification ;  both  choice  fiowersand 
skilful  arrangement  would  alike  be  lost  without 
these  accompaniments.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  the  shrubs  will  demand  attention, 
if  any  are  to  be  transplanted.  Follow  up  the 
propagating  of  flower  garden  plants,  selecting 
those  things  which  apparently  best  suit  the 
situation  and  object.  Do  not  omit  watering 
as  required ;  this  is  often  a  trying  month  for 
flowering  plants :  use  weak  liquid  manure. 

Anemone  seed  may  be  sown  almost  as  soon 
as  gathered ;  select  a  rich  and  light  soil,  and 
keep  it  damp  until  the  seeds  vegetate.  Take 
up  the  old  tubers  and  dry  them,  if  not  already 
done. 

Anntuds  sown  out  of  doors  now,  will  flower 
early  in  spring.  Mignonette  and  other  choice 
things  can  be  put  in  pots,  and  preserved  in 
frames  through  the  winter.  Clear  away  at  once 
those  past  bloom,  unless  they  are  wanted  for  seed. 

Auriculas  may  be  shifted  now,  but  only 
take  those  which  require  it,  that  is,  those 
whose  roots  are  matted  ;  give  them  a  soil 
composed  of  one  half  sandy,  turfy  loam,  and  one 
half  decomposed  cow-dung  ;  place  the  plants 
in  a  frame,  shut  it  close,  and  shade  slightly 
for  a  day  or  two,  where  air  must  be  given  and 
shading  continued  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Prick  out  and  look  after  seedlings  and 
offsets ;  do  not  throw  away  the  seed  pan,  as 
many  more  seeds  may  yet  vegetate. 

Biennials  of  all  sorts  may  be  pricked  off  in 
beds  prepared  for  them. 

Cai*nations. — Water  the  layers,  and  lay 
what  are  to  be  done.  From  those  pods  intended 
for  seed  remove  all  withered  petals  and  any 
damp  tendency.  Seedlings  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Crocus  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans  and 
placed  in  a  cool  frame,  or  it  will  do  in  the  open 
ground.  The  old  roots  are  better  not  lifted 
too  often,  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  in  bloom,  and  con- 
tinued vigilance  is  requisite  to  keep  down 
vermin.  Flowers  for  ehow  roust  be  shaded 
carefully,  and  those  likely  to  be  perfect  assisted 
by  taking  away  the  buds  that  are  near  them  : 


remove  all  bad  blooms  the  moment  they  appear: 
fasten  in  the  lateral  shoots  and  cut  away  a,ny 
spray -like  branches.  Bad  seedlings  should  be 
thrown  out  at  once. 

Laurelsy  LaurustinuSy  &c.,  may  be  re- 
moved with  impunity  at  the  end  of  the  month  > 
a  balancing  of  the  bead  and  root,  by  way  of 
pruning,  may  be  effected  previous  to  trans- 
planting. 

Lawns  should  have  regular  and  constant 
attention  to  mowing,  rolling,  sweeping  &c, 
on  which  their  softness  and  closeness  depends. 

Panties,  —  Shade  those  for  competition. 
Form  new  beds  of  the  young  plants,  and  still 
propagate  others.  Be  careful  to  impr^nate 
where  seed  is  required,  and  nip  off  all  besides. 
Increase  the  showy  sorts  for  the  bord»:«. 

Perennials.  —  Propagate  such  desirable 
plants  as  pentstemons,  phloxes^  campannlais 
double  rockets,  lychnis,  &a,  either  by  cuttings 
or  divisions.  Cut  away  all  the  flowering 
stalks  that  are  past  bloom,  unless  they  are 
wanted  for  seed. 

Pinks, — Plant  out  in  nursery  rows,  the 
rooted  pipings,  six  inches  apart,  in  a  rich 
soil  of  sandy  loam  and  dung. 

Ranunculus, — Sow  early,  either  in  pana^  or 
in  the  open  ground  ;  take  up  the  established 
tubers,  and  dry  and  store  them. 

Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  such  like 
shrubs,  should  be  copiously  watered,  and  di- 
vested of  all  their  seed  pods  ;  liquid  manure 
will  be  found  beneficial,  if  they  have  not  yet 
matured  their  growth. 

Rockets,  if  strong,  should  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  flower ;  a  few  may  be  put 
in  the  shrubbery  border. 

l{oM«.— Remove  all  the  wild  shoots  from 
the  stocks  of  those  that  are  budded,  and  secure 
the  shoots  of  the  buds  against  winds  :  if  green 
fly  yet  attack  the  young  shoots,  syringe  with 
tobacco  water  promptly. 

Stocks, — The  Bromptons  and  Twickenham 
stocks  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to 
bloom  next  spring  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  pot 
a  quantity  next  montli,  and  keep  them  in 
frames.  Sow  the  German  sorts  now,  and 
preserve  them  in  frames  through  the  winter. 

Tulips, — If  the  bed  is  in  the  flower  garden, 
it  must  be  filled  during  summer,  and  so  with 
ranunculuses  and  other  bulbs,  Pelargoniums 
ready  to  flower,  being  plunged  in  them,  as 
soon  asihe  bulbs  die  down  ;  but  if  apart  in  any 
other  situation,  the  soil  in  the  beds  may  be 
ridged,  and  turned  at  least  once  every  month. 
WaUflowerSf  Sweetmlliawsy  and  doiilar 
things,  should  be  planted  out  if  large  enough, 
where  they  are  to  bloom  ;  or  if  small,  pricked 
out  in  nursery  beds  :  most  of  these  look  best 
in  masses,  and  may  be  planted  in  that  way 
amongst  annuals  and  other  plants,  which  must 
soon  be  cleared  off. 
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WINDOW  OASDENING. 

Thb  cliief  matter  at  present  to  be  attended 
to,  is  to  allow  a  regular  and  liberal  supply  of 
moistore  to  the  plants,  especiallj  those  in 
snnny  aspects,  using  dilute  manure  water  occa- 
siondlj.  Another  point  is  to  prepare  hardj 
evergreens  for  the  balconies,  to  replace  the 
flowering  plants  as  thej  go  out  of  bloom. 
Hardy  spring  flowering  herbaceous  plants 
might  also  be  introduced  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
pots  or  tubs  ;  such  for  instance  as  the  Christ- 
mas rose,  BndTusnlagofragranSf  the  first  for 
its  large  white  flowers,  and  the  last  for  its 
pinkish  blossoms  and  pleasant  hawthorn-like 
8cent.  As  they  both  flower  by  or  before 
March,  they  are  doubly  welcome  at  a  time 
when  little  else  can  be  procured. 

Bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  crocus,  &c.,  should 
be  procured  as  early  at  the  end  of  this  month 
as  possible,  and  potted  and  buried  six  inches 
deep  in  ashes  under  a  north  wall.  They  may 
then  be  had  in  perfection  by  Christmas :  pot 
them  in  free  sandy  loam. 

Begonias. — Reduce  the  amount  of  water 
to  such  as  are  dying  down,  and  let  them  go  to 
rest  Expose  the  pots  freely  until  all  moisture 
is  dried  up,  and  then  set  them  by  in  a  dry  cool 
place. 

Camellias. — Protect  all  the  plants  from  too 
much  moisture,  and  remove  a  few  to  flower 
early,  to  a  warmer  situation. 

Cinerarias. — Shift  the  plants  as  they  ad- 
vance, and  water  freely ;  stop  such  as  appear 
likely  to  start  into  flower,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  before  winter. 

Fuchsias.— Staft  such  as  require  it,  or  if  in 
pots  suffidenily  large,  use  manure  water  more 
frequently  than  before.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
any  desirable  kinds,  and  pot  them  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted. 

Oeraniums.  —  Shift  the  early  flowering 
sorts,  using  a  free,  and  rather  rich  soil.  Thin 
OQt  the  weak  or  misplaced  shoots,  and  stake 
oat  the  branches.  Stop  the  young  shoots  of 
sQch  as  are  to  flower  at  the  usual  season,  and 
shift  such  as  require  it.  Keep  the  foliage  very 
clean  at  all  times. 

Myrtlesy  and  other  evergreens,  should  be 
'^Ipilarly,  but  not  too  copiously  supplied  with 
water,  and  should  be  so  placed  as  to  have  the 
fall  benefit  of  the  sun  to  ripen  their  wood. 

Sases. — Keep  them  dry  at  the  root  by  lay- 
^g  the  pots  on  their  sides  in  a  shady  place. 
The  Cldnesey  and  similar  sorts,  should  be 

Ened,  and  encouraged  to  flower  again,  by 
ping  them  warm  and  damp  at  the  root 
Primfdas. — Sow  a  little  seed  to  keep  up 
a  soccession ;  shift  those  previously  in  pots, 
^  keep  them  rather  close  until  they  root 
again. 

Violets, — ^Pot  up  a  few,  and  place  them 
48. 


in  a  shady  situation  to  form  new  roots  ;  water, 
to  settle  the  mould  about  the  roots,  but  do  not 
sodden  them  with  too  much. 

Wardian  Cases, — Continue  the  treatment 
previously  reconmiended,  filling  up  blanks, 
and  watering  freely  when  necessary  :  if  many 
succulents  are  introduced,  this  last  operation 
must  be  done  with  great  care. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

The  principal  operations  will  consist  in 
preparing  a  stock  of  plants  for  the  next 
season  ;  and  also  the  difierent  structures  for 
their  reception. 

Annuals. — Small  sowings  of  the  half-hardy 
sorts,  as  rhodanthe,  schizanthus,  lobelia,  and 
others,  may  be  made  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  month,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  warm 
frame  until  up,  when  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  ofl*,  so  as  to  stand  full  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  as  long  as  the  weather  con- 
tinues favourable.  The  hardy  species,  as 
collinsia,  gilia,  intermediate  stocks,  &c.,  may 
also  be  sown,  and  pricked  off  as  soon  as  big 
enough  into  pans  or  boxes.  Give  air  freely 
after  they  are  once  up,  in  order  not  to  weaken 
or  draw  the  plants. 

Half-hardy  plantSy  as  calceolarias,  petu- 
nias, verbenas,  &c.,  should  be  propagated  to 
the  desired  extent,  and  those  cuttings  previ- 
ously struck  should  be  potted  off.  Keep 
them  close  until  growing  freely,  and  then 
allow  plenty  of  ventilation :  also  keep  them 
topped  as  they  advance,*  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  become  shrubby ;  water  regularly.  If 
it  be  intended  to  keep  them  in  the  cutting  pots 
during  the  winter,  the  cuttings  should  be 
placed  thinner,  and  they  should  be  topped  as 
soon  as  they  are  rooted,  and  should  fdso  be 
hardened  off  as  soon  as  pos3ible.  Sow  any 
seeds  of  these  plants  whic^  have  been  saved, 
using  a  light  free  soil,  and  scattering  the  seeds 
very  thinly.  Give  air  freely  as  soon  as  they 
are  up,  and  pot  off  singly  into  small  pots  as 
soon  as  they  have  two  or  three  leaves. 

Forcing  pit — Many  plants  intended  for 
forcing,  may  now  be  placed  in  this  house, 
where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  the  heavy 
rains,  at  the  same  time  that  a  free  supply  of 
air  can  be  admitted,  and  the  watering  so 
limited  as  to  thoroughly  mature  the  plaiits. 
Amaryllis  and  other  bulbs,  cacti,  roses,  and 
various  others  may  be  so  treated.  Lily  of 
the  valley,  violets,  and  such  plants,  may  also 
be  potted  up  from  the  open  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  should  be  protected  from 
heavy  rains. 

THE   GREEKBOUSE. 

Temperature. — From  70  to  75  degrees  by 
day,  and  60  to  66  degrees  by  night 

Fen^ttefton.— Give  air  freely  by  aU  avail- 
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able  DietliodBy  and  leave  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lights  (^n  all  the  night  in  very  hot 
weather. 

TFotertM^.— This  should  be  copious  where 
the  phuits  are  growing  freelj,  and  the  house 
should  be  kept  damp  and  syringed  in  the  same 
proportion.  Such  plants  as  have  completed 
their  growth  must  be  more  sparingly  supplied 
with  moisture. 

Potting. — Continue  to  shift  such  plants  as 
require  it,  being  very  particular  in  the  drain- 
age, as  many  will  have  to  stand  all  the  winter 
in  the  pots  they  are  put  into  at  this  season. 

Soils. — Collect  new  supplies  as  opportunity 
occurs ;  old  compost  heaps  should  never  be 
exhausted  before  more  is  collected ;  besides, 
entirely  fresh  soils  are  not  beneficial  to  all 
plants. 

Dresnng. — See  that  all  plants  are  properly 
cleaned,  staked,  and  tied  up,  before  they  are 
staged ;  also  that  the  surface  is  stirred  and  the 
pots  washed. 

InteetSf  he — Examine  the  balls  of  earth 
closely,  Abd  remove  all  worms  or  other 
vermin  from  the  roots,  previous  to  the  plants 
being  finally  arranged  in  the  house.  Fumigate 
as  often  as  green  fly  makes  its  appearance,  or, 
if  only  a  few  plants  are  attacked,  syringe  with 
tobacco  water. 

Ahes^  and  succulents  generally,  should  be 
housed  early,  before  heavy  rains  come  on ; 
give  Only  s^cient  water  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling  up  too  much. 

Agav€$9  and  large  succulents,  should  also 
be  placed  under  shelter  from  rain  and  rough 
winds. 

AUtromerias  must  be  kept  in  a  place  sufii- 
ciently  cool  and  dry  to  preserve  the  tubers 
in  a  plump  state ;  they  nmy  be  examined  occa- 
sionally to  see  that  they  do  not  get  so  dry  as 
to  shriveL 

^nnua&.-^Sow  some  of  the  choice  sorts 
to  bloom  in  early  spring.  When  potted  off 
and  established  keep  them  near  the  light,  and 
admit  air  freely,  watering  as  requisite. 

^afea^.— Bemove  these  to  a  cool  house,  in 
case  of  heavy  rains ;  they  must  never  get  dry, 
or,  if  the  plant  be  not  killed,  it  is  sure  to  lose 
all  its  leaves. 

Calceolaria$.'^C\xi  down  the  old  plants  as 
they  go  out  of  flower ;  repot  them,  and  start 
them  again  in  a  pit,  kept  rather  closer  until 
they  have  formed  fresh  roots ;  shift  old  and 
young  as  they  advance,  and  water  freely :  old 
plants  are  hardly  worth  growing  if  cuttings 
are  plentifuL 

Camellias, — Begin  to  return  such  plants  as 
flower  early,  to  the  house,  and  syringe  them 
often,  but  keep  them  rather  cool  at  present. 
Bud  stocks  with  desirable  sorts,  and  place  the 
plants  in  a  dose  warm  pit,  where  they  must 
be  kept  moist. 


Cape  buIbSf  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.»  if  they 
have  rested  two  or  three  months^  may  now  be 
potted  in  turfy  loam,  with  a  considerable 
addition  of  sand;  place  them  in  a  cold  pit, 
and  give  no  water  until  they  begin  to  grow. 

CephalotusfolUadaris(J^ew  Holland  pitcher- 
plant). — ^Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  about  it, 
and  keep  it  cloee  and  warm  in  case  of  cold  rainy 
weather. 

Cinerarias, — Shift  as  the  plants  advance, 
and  let  them  be  supplied  freely  with  air  and 
water.  Pot  up  more  suckers  or  plants  from 
the  open  ground,  and  keep  them  stopped  for  a 
time,  so  as  to  allow  the  earlier  plants  to  gain  a 
sufficient  start  of  the  next  crop. 

Chrysanthemums. — Shift  as  requisite,  and 
stop  the  shoots  where  necessary,  but  not  later 
than  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Peg 
down  more  layers  into  small  pots,  and  keep 
all  sorts  well  watered,  using  manure  water 
occasionally  to  the  established  plants. 

CrassulaSf  and  allied  plants,  as  sempervivum, 
should  be  very  sparingly  watered,  espedally 
sudi  as  are  intended  to  flower  soon. 

Cyclamens, — If  any  show  signs  of  growth, 
they  should  be  potted ;  if  not,  keep  them  cool 
and  rather  dry. 

Epacris. — Protect  firom  heavy  rains  such 
plants  as  have  ripened  thdr  wood,  but  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air  about  them  at  all 
times. 

J5Wca«.«-Let  these  remain  exposed,  using 
the  shade  to  protect  them  from  dther  sun  or 
rain  in  excess.  The  strong  growing  sorts 
should  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  sun  as  they 
ripen  their  wood;  the  smaller  plants,  and 
smaller  growing  species,  are  best  grown  in 
pits  all  the  season,  where  a  similar  line  cf 
treatment  can  be  applied  to  them,  modified  by 
their  more  tender  habits. 

Fuchsias. — Put  in  cuttings  of  any  new  or 
scarce  yarieties^  and  pot  off  the  young  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  suffidently  rooted,  so  as  to 
get  them  wcdl  established  before  the  cold 
weather  comes  on.  Shift  any  of  the  very  late 
plants  that  require  it,  and  use  manure  water 
occasionally  in  watering  them. 

GompholobiumSy  and  slender  creepers,  should 
be  protected  firom  heavy  rains,  and  moved  early 
to  an  airy  part  of  the  house,  if  such  weather 
continues. 

Samorthias,  Apicras,  &G.,  should  receive 
little  or  no  water,  unless  in  a  growing  state  ; 
by  attention  to  this  they  may  be  had  in  all 
stages  all  the  year  through,  in  a  warm 
house.' 

HeKchrysums.  ^^'Encovffage  such  as  are 
growing,  applying  water  very  carefully,  and 
being  sure  that  the  drainage  of  the  pots  ia 
always  good. 

LesCMnaultias.'^^covLnge  the  growth  of 
those  intended  for  specimens^  but  che<^  such 
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is  are  wanted  to  start  again  for  autumn  and 
winter  flowering. 

ZiHum  japomcum  (Japan  ]il7).-^The8e 
will  now  be  flowering;  supply  them  still 
liberallj  with  water,  and  shade  them  to  pro- 
long the  bloom  ;  decrease  the  supply  of  water 
as  die  flowers  decaj* 

Mignonette, — Sow  a  suceession,  and  ofaserre 
the  pierious  directions  with  regard  to  manage- 
ment. 

New  Hoiland  plants,  as  acacias,  boveas, 
bossiffias,  &c.y  should  be  guarded  from  heavj 
rains,  but  oug^t  to  remiain  entird j  out  of  doors 
in  other  respects^  in  order  to  ripen  the  new 
growth. 

Orange  trees, — ^Propagate  these  and  their 
allies  bj  budding  and  keeping  the  budded 
stocks  in  a  warm,  close  propi^ting  pit.  The 
plants  out  of  doors  riionld  be  watered  more 
spaiinglj  as  they  show  signs  ci  completing 
their  growth,  in  order  to  rest  them  previous 
to  theur  being  housed  for  the  winter* 

OxaUs. — Dry  off  such  as  are  nearly  at  rest, 
tttd  keep  the  others  dry.  If  any  exhibit 
6igns  of  growth,  pot  them  and  treat  them  as 
other  Cape  bulbs,  but  this  is  better  deferred. 

Pdarganiums.-^lxi  down  such  as  are  out 
of  flowerj  and  expose  tJiem ;  pot  those  which 
l^ve  been  exposed  long  enoi^h,  atd  put  them 
in  a  cool  frame  at  first ;  thtn  the  buds  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  visible,  ^md  stop  the  shoots  of 
the  b^t  lot  as  soon  as  they  are  three  or  four 
joints  long.  Those  intended  for  autunm  or 
viater  flowering  sboald  not  be  stepped  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  may  be  kept 
rather  closer^  but  not  so  inuch  so  as  to  cause 
the  plants  to  draw  up  weak. 

Primulas. — Shift  such  as  require  it,  and 
keep  them  cool:  a  rich  light  soil  is  most 
favourable  to  their  growth.  Sow  a  little  seed 
to  kefep  op  a  proper  supply  of  plants :  start 
the  M  plants  if  the  supply  is  short ;  they 
majbe  made  to  flower  rather  earlier  than 
seedfingi. 

Proieas,  Banksiasy  Dryandrasy  ^c,  must 
be  removed  to  a  very  airy  house  as  soon  as 
winy  weather  is  apprehended,  and  very  care- 
foHy  watered  daring  its  continuance. 

tUu)d4)dendrons.*^T)ie&^  will  now  be  ma- 
turing their  wood  and  flower  bud8%  This 
shoold  be  assisted  by  a  regular  but  not  exces- 
Bive  supply  of  moisture,  especially  in  dry 
weather.  In  case  of  continued  wet  they 
B^uld  be  screened  from  it,  but  by  no  means 
|iM>ved  to  a  warmer  situation,  as  that  would 
inevitably  set  them  growing  again,  and  the 
flower  buds  would  be  lost. 

Roses. — Keep  these  rather  dry  at  the  root, 
especially  those  intended  to  be  introduced 
first:  a  good  plan  is  to  invert  them  on 
tresseb  so  high  as  to  keep  the  top  clear  of 
the  earth,  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  brown 


leaves  and  checked  growth.  This  practice 
should  be  reguUirly  followed  every  month 
until  the  weather  becomes  so  wet  and  cold  as 
to  make  it  advisable  to  invert  the  whole  of 
those  wanted  for  this  house. 

Salvias, — Water  these  freely,  using  manure 
water  occasionally ;  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  house. 

Stapelias. — Decrease  the  supply  of  water 
early,  so  as  to  forward  the  £3rmation  of  their 
flower  buds,  as  if  these  are  developed  early, 
the  flowers  expand  much  better  than  if  they 
they  appear  late- in  October. 

Tr(^(Bolums. — Keep  dry,  and  in  a  cool 
place,  where  they  may  remain  quite  at  rest. 

THE   CONSERVATORY. 

Temperature,  from  65  to  70  degrees  by 
day,  to  60  degrees  at  night  Shade  during 
bright  weather. 

Ventilation. — ^Give  air  in  every  way,  so  as 
to  keep  the  heat  as  low  as  possible,  but  do 
not  leave  any  on  at  night  likely  to  cause 
draughts. 

Watering, — Use  moisture  freely  to  the 
coarser  plants  while  in  flower,  observing 
greater  caution  with  the  more  tender  plants 
introduced  from  the  other  houses.  The  per- 
manent plants,  as  dimbers,  &c,  must  be  regu- 
larly watered  and  syringed,  and  such  as  re- 
quire it  should  sometimes  have  manure  water. 

Arrangement. — ^Continue  to  Vary  the  dis- 
position of  the  plants  as  often  as  possible,  and 
also  take  notes  of  the  best  plants,  and  the 
numbers  in  which  required  to  ttake  the  best 
display  at  different  periods.  Such  notes 
wotild  aflbrd  valuable  information  at  any  time, 
and  would  save  much  trouble  in  preparing  for 
another  season. 

Oeneral  Directions. — Begin  to  lessen  the 
supply  of  moisture,  and  shade,  and  increase, 
if  possible,  the  drcnlation  of  ur,  in  order  to 
keep  the  house  cool,  the  flowers  in  perfection, 
and  to  ripen  the  wood  of  such  plants  as  are 
permanent  in  the  house,  and  whose  growth  is 
finished.  Of  coufse  the  necessary  routine  to 
'ensure  neatness  and  freedom  from  vermin, 
must  never  be  remitted. 

THE   PLANT   STOVE. 

Temperature^  from  70  to  85  degrees  by 
day,  td  66  to  70  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation  must  be  guided  by  the  above, 
but  must  never  be  too  great,  as  the  plants  dp 
not  safely  bear  too  violent  alterations  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Watering  must  be  performed  according  to 
the  individual  requirements  of  the  plants.  As 
a  general  rule  the  supply  ought  to  be  gra- 
dually diminished,  in  Older  to  meet  the  loss  of 
heat  which  a  very  short  time  will  now  bring 
about :  syringe  regularly. 
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Potting. — Continue  where  requisite,  espe- 
cially witi^  cuttings  or  seedlings  :  these  may 
be  grown  into  nice  plants  before  the  season 
closes. 

Insects, — Use  all  means  to  keep  these  down, 
especially  the  thrip  and  red  spider :  sulphur 
and  syringing  are  good  remedies  against  both, 
and  ^ould  be  incessantly  applied. 

Achimenes.-^Shih  those  intended  for  late 
flowering,  and  still  propagate  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  to  increase  rare  sorts ;  a  damp 
situation  is  suitable  to  their  growth,  a  more 
sunny  one  to  their  flowering. 

AUamanda^  Beaumontia^  KchiteSj  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers,  should  be  encouraged 
to  set  with  bloom  by  stopping  such  free  grow- 
ing lateral  and  other  shoots  as  do  not  appear 
likely  to  afford  any  buds  by  other  means :  re- 
duce the  moisture  where  the  plants  indicate  a 
cessation  of  activity. 

AlpiniaSf  HedychiumSj  and  other  reedy 
plants,  should  be  gradually  put  on  a  shorter 
allowance  of  water  as  they  pass  the  flowering 
period. 

ApkdandraSf  Jusiicias^  MuelUaSy  ^c.^  for 
winter  flowering,  should  be  encouraged  by 
frequent  shifting  and  a  hot  damp  atmosphere 
to  form  a  handsome  growth ;  do  not  stop  these, 
unless  the  object  is  to  make  a  specimen  rather 
than  to  get  flowers. 

Amaryllidi.-^liiwpp  these  all  in  a  state  of 
complete  rest,  just  giving  enough  moisture  to 
such  as  do  not  lose  their  leaves  to  keep  them 
from  perishing.  Some  shake  the  leafless  ones 
quite  out  of  the  pots,  and  store  them  on  a  dry 
shelf  until  they  show  their  flowers. 

JBe^onuu.— Continue  to  remove  them  to  a 
cooler  place  as  they  flower,  and  supply  freely 
with  water;  they  are  easily  propagated  by- 
slips  or  cuttings  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
in  heat. 

BurcheUicL — Should  be  kept  cool,  and  with 
a  moderate  supply  of  water. 

Ca4:ti, — Remove  all  under  cover  if  rain  sets 
in,  and  keep  them  without  water  until  they 
are  quite  red  in  the  skin.  Such  as  are  wanted 
for  early  forcing  should  be  still  more  strin- 
gently treated. 

Clerodendrons. — Remove  to  the  conserva- 
tory as  they  flower,  and  stop  and  grow  away 
the  younger  plants  for  winter  use. 

Climbers, — ^Eeep  them  stopped  and  regu- 
lated, and  reduce  the  moisture  to  such  as  have 
made  their  growth. 

JDaturcu, — ^By  having  various  plants  under 
different  methods  of  treatment,  these  plants 
may  be  had  in  flower  nearly  all  through  the 
season.  Dry  off  some,  but  be  sure  those  in  a 
growing  state  are  well  supplied  with  water, 
and,  where  size  is  the  object,  with  liquid  ma- 
nure. 

Erythrinas, — Continue  to  advance  such  as 


are  in  an  active  state,"  and  cut  down  and 
start  again  such  as  are  past  flowering;  the 
young  shoots  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

Euphorbias, — ^Keep  the  succulent  ones  hot 
and  dry,  and  keep  the  young  plants  of  the 
more  l^y  sorts,  as  E,  jacquinifiara^  continu- 
ally stopped  in  to  get  a  bushy  plant 

Ferns, — Allow  such  as  show  symptoms  of 
requiring  rest  to  gradually  sink  into  inac- 
tivity by  partially  withholding  heat  and  mois- 
ture. 

Oardenias. — Grow  these  away  in  the  dung 
beds  or  pits,  supplying  them  copiously  with 
water,  and  guarding  against  insects,  although 
few  attack  tiiem  in  such  a  situation. 

OesneraSy  Ohximas,  ^c, — Gradually  with- 
hold water  from  such  as  are  getting  past  their 
prime,  and  prepare  them  for  their  rest. 

ITippeastrumSf  Crinums,  Pahcratiumsy  ^., 
should  be  gradually  rested  as  they  complete 
their  growth.  Few  of  them,  however,  but 
require  some  water,  but  it  should  now  be 
given  in  small  quantities,  or  they  c<mtinue 
in  an  active  state,  and  produce  no  flowers. 

IponuBOS, — ^Encourage  the  growth  of  the 
late  flowering  sorts,  and  stop  the  laterals  to 
make  them  throw  more  flower  buds  ;  syringe 
constantly,  to  guard  against  red  spider. 

Ixoras, — R^uce  ^e  exciting  causes  to 
such  as  haye  completed  their  growth ;  shift 
growing  plants. 

Jasminutns,  Bfunfelsiasy  JRondeUiiaSy  ^c, 
should  be  rested  as  they  arrive  at  maturity ; 
propagate  where  necessaty. 

Lantanas, — Put  in  cuttings  of  tiie  half  ripe 
wood,  in  heat,  and  pot  off  and  stop  as  soon  as 
rooted :  keep  them  stopped  as  they  advance, 
and  they  will  form  good  plants  in  the  spring, 
either  for  the  houses  or  bedding  out 

iMcuUa  aratissima, — Continue  the  treat- 
ment given  last  month,  varying  it  to  meet  the 
season. 

Malvaceous  Plants^  as  hibiscus,  will  be  in 
flower ;  water  freely,  and  syringe  often,  occa- 
sionally with  tobacco  water  for  the  green 
fly. 

Manettiasy  and  other  tender  climbers,  will 
some  of  them  be  in  bloom  ;  water  freely,  and 
keep  them  neatly  arranged. 

Melastomas. — Such  as  have  not  flowered 
should  be  grown  freely,  and  kept  near  the 
glass. 

Melo-cacti  may  begin  to  rest  if  they  have 
made  a  good  growth,  but  it  is  easy  to  hare 
them  in  an  active  state  by  keeping  them  m<»st, 
near  the  glass,  and  in  a  moist  heat. 

Musas, — Water  freely,  occasionally   with 
liquid  manure,   and    syringe  often,   but  be 
particular  at  all  times  not  to  wet  the  flowers. 
Nepenthes   (Pitcher- plant). — Continue    a 
moist    atmosphere     and    high    temperature. 
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guarding  against  stagnant  water  near  the 
roots* 

Neriunu  like  to  be  cool  at  the  root,  with 
the  head  freely  exposed  to  the  light  They 
may  be  easily  induced  to  flower  for  a  length 
of  time,  by  giving  them  a  rich  soil,  and  much 
water  and  heat 

NympJuBCu  (Water  lilies).— Keep  the  water 
dean  and  sweet  about  them  ;  the  water  rather 
above  than  under  the  temperature  of  the  house. 

Palms, — Syringe  well,  and  water  copiously 
at  the  root ;  sometimes  with  liquid  manure. 

Thunberffias, — Prune  freely  to  produce 
Literals,  and  syringe  often  ;  they  are  all  very 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Propagate 
those  which  do  not  seed  freely,  by  cuttings  in 
Band  in  bottom  heat. 

Vincas  will  be  flowering  freely;  a  succession 
should  be  kept  up  by  cutting  back  some  of  the 
old  plants,  and  allowing  them  to  break  again. 

THE   OBCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature. — The  warm  house  for  the 
Indian  species,  85  to  90  degrees  by  day,  to 
75  degrees  by  night;  the  cool,  or  Mexican 
bouse,  75  to  80  degrees  by  day,  to  65  degrees 
by  night 

VentUatum, — Air  should  be  admitted  pretty 
freely  among  such  plants  as  are  resting  in  the 
Mexican  house.  Greater  caution  must  be 
observed  in  the  Indian  house,  as  many  of  the 
plants  are  still  growing. 

Watering, — ^Be  careful  in  watering  plants  at 
rest,  those  in  a  growing  state  may  be  liberally 
supplied,  and  the  syringe  should  be  always 
in  use.  The  water  should  always  be  a  few 
degrees  hotter  than  the  house  to  allow  for  the 
loss  of  heat  in  the  course  of  its  fine  dispersion 
by  the  syringe. 

Insects, — ^Be  continually  on  the  alert  A 
new  enemy  may  now  be  expected  in  force— 
the  earwig. 

Potting, — Continue,  wherever  necessary, 


changing  such  as  do  not  appear  to  thrive  on 
blocks  to  baskets  or  pots,  and  so  on  ¥dth  the 
rest,  as  may  appear  most  proper.  There  b 
much  to  be  learnt  in  this  way. 

Shading  must  be  continued  over  the  grow- 
ing plants,  but  may  be  partially  dispensed 
with  over  such  as  are  at  rest,  using  it  only 
during  the  hottest  portions  of  the  day. 

SoUs, — Continue  to  collect  all  likely  mate- 
rials; especially  singular  or  appropriate  knobs 
and  slabs  of  wood,  for  these  seem  better 
adapted  for  many  plants,  and  not  so  offensive 
to  the  eye  as  the  baskets  in  common  use. 

Imported  Plants  should  be  gradually 
brought  forward  as  before  directed.  The 
masses  of  pseudo  bulbs  should  not  be  disturbed 
too  much  at  first,  unless  very  much  decayed  ; 
any  dust  or  mould  from  them  should  be 
strewed  over  the  plant  again  as  more  likely  to 
suit  it  than  fresh  soil. 

AerideSf  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas,  should 
be  rested  as  they  complete  their  growth,  but 
should  be  kept  in  the  warm  house. 

Cymbidiums  should  be  kept  cool  and  rather 
dry  after  their  growth,  until  wanted  to  flower, 
when  they  generally  start  without  difficulty. 

Cattleyas, — Grow  away,  taking  great  care 
the  young  roots  are  not  destroy^  by  the 
various  insects  which  feed  on  them. 

Dendrohiums, — Remove  such  as  2>.  nohile 
and  its  allies  to  the  cool  house,  and  keep  them 
rather  dry  for  some  time.  Those  producing 
spikes  of  flowers,  should  be  continued  in  the 
warm  house,  with  only  a  small  allowance  of 
warm  water  while- at  xest 

Oncidiums, — Continue  to  remove  these  to 
the  cool  house  as  they  form  their  growths,  and 
restrict  the  supply  of  water. 

Stanhopeas, — Such   as  have    only  lately 

flowered    should    be    encouraged  to  strong 

growth  while  the  heat  and  light  is  powerful ; 

afterwards  they  should  rest  until  they  show 

I  their  flowers. 
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The  great  secret  of  getting  rich  is  to  make 
the  most  of  what  we  have,  and  whether  this 
applies  to  money,  to  time,  or  to  land,  it  is  the 
same.  You  may  almost  tell  what  a  man  is  by 
the  appearance  of  his  garden.  Does  he  make 
the  most  of  his  ground  ?  then  there  is  some 
hope  he  is  prudent.  Does  he  make  the  most 
of  his  labour  ?  he  will  rarely  want.  We  do 
not  mean  that  such  men  are  never  unfortunate, 
that  they  have  not  their  troubles  and  trials 
like  other  men;  but  under  every  kind  of 
visitation  such  men  are  better  prepared,  and 
therefore  suffer  less  than  careless  reckless 
persons.  In  a  garden  no  rod  of  ground  should 
be  ever  idle.  If  a  man  who  is  naturally  lazy  has 
not  kept  his  ground  well  cropped,  he  may  have 


his  excuses  about  laying  fallow,  ridging  it  in 
winter  to  mellow  the  soil,  or  leaving  it  rough 
that  the  frost  may  get  into  it ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion  for  all  this, — the  soil  need  on  no 
occasion  to  be  at  rest ;  change  of  work  is 
a  holiday  to  man,  and  change  of  crop  is  all 
that  any  ground  needs;  for  no  two  crops 
require  the  same  kind  of  feeding,  and  conse- 
quently, by  changing  from  one  which  requires 
high  feeding  of  one  kind  to  another  that  re- 
quires no  feeding,  or  feeding  of  another  sort, 
&e  ground  continues  at  work  without  being 
exhausted.  If  ground  has  been  used  for  car- 
rots, parsnips,  or  beet-root,  it  may  be  imme- 
diately cropped  with  lettuces,  or  some  crop 
which  has  no  tap  roots.     Turnips,  also,  and 
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potatoes,  ma;  be  followed  bf  peas.  Very  little 
attention  (if  that  be  properly  devoted)  will  be 
necessarr  to  prevent  ground  being  vaated,  or 
crops  being  out  of  place.  When  ■  garden  is 
wanted  for  a  family,  and  Konomj  rather  than 
variety  is  to  be  consulted,  we  are  quite  fiore 
that  uparagnjs,  sea-kide,  and  eimllor  expensive 
things,  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  The  flrrt 
object  is  plenty,  the  second  object  is  the  choice 
of  those  subjects  which  last  on  the  ground,  or 
preserve  well  when  taken  off.  Potatoes  are  a 
first  consideration,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  beet-root,  are  next,  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes are  not  to  be  forgotten,  because  all 
these  are  capable  of  being  stored  for  months 
after  they  are  taken  up  ;  then,  of  those  which 
lost  a  long  time  on  the  ground,  and  afibrd  a  con- 
stsnt  supply,  scarlet  beans,  cabbages,  onions, 
winter  spinach,  and  savoys,  are  tiie  most 
worthy  of  a  cottager's  attention  ;  and  brocoli 
(except  the  sprouting,  which  is  a  hardy  usefnl 
vegetable),  cauliflowers,  peas,  and  other  sub- 
jects, which  yield  less  produce  on  the  same 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
room  they  take,  or  the  longer  period  of  remain- 
ing on  ihe  ground,  must  be  considered  as 
luxuries.  Every  body  with  a  garden  must 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has 
to  cultivate  it.  If  he  has  more  ground  than 
bis  family  require  for  their  supply,  core  must 
be  tsken  to  have  the  surplus  of  a  useful  and. 
marketable  nature,  such  as  are  always  saleable, 
and  if  not  bought  on  the  ground,  capable  of 
being  preserved  for  some  time.  AH  the 
Articles  mentioned  in  the  first  instance  are  of 
this  nature.  Potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  beet- 
root, onions,  and  such  like  subjects,  when 
ripened,  will  keep,  and  are  always  in  request, 
whereas  to  over-grow  any  perishable  crop  is 
unnise,  because  they  will  bring  nothing,  as 


when  one  person  is  overdone,  most  people  are 
in  the  same  predicament.  There  are  sotqe 
seasons  in  which  it  is  better  to  sow  for  main 
crops,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  better 
to  have  diflerent  sowings,  and  not  too  lot^ 
because  all  will  frequently  come  in  to- 
gether, and  so  in  a  few  days  all  be  gone  by. 
How  frequently  do  we  see  a  whole  planting 
of  cauliflowers  come  in  and  go  by  in  a  single 
week ;  they  are  unlike  cabbages  in  this 
respect,  for  a  cabbage  is  eatable  from  the  time 
it  has  four  good  leaves  until  it  is  bard  and 
solid  ;  hence  cabbage  is  the  most  useful  of 
the  green  crops,  and  should  be  sown  at  all 
seasons,  that  there  may  be  always  some  ready 
to  plant  out.  Savoys  are  perhaps  the  most 
hardy  of  the  good  winter  greens,  Scotch  kale 
piay  be  an  exception,  for  hardly  any  d^jree 
of  frost  will  kill  it.  Brussels  sprouts  are  an 
exce  lint  green ;  but  when  the  object  is 
economy  of  ground,  it  is  better  to  limit  the 
crops  to  those  which  are  most  servicable  as 
food,  or  most  saleable  as  a  surplus.  As  a 
general  rule,  where  ground  is  an  object,  doable 
culture  is  desirable,  that  is,  the  planting  <^ 
one  crop  between  the  rows  of  another  crop; 
sowing  rows  of  spinach  or  peas,  or  planting 
rows  of  French  beans,  or  lettuces  or  leeks, 
beet-root  or  parsnips,  between  rows  of  other 
subjects.  Tbe  only  good  object  to  be  attained 
by  this  is  the  saving,  perhaps,  of  a  month  or 
something  more  occasionally  by  digging  be- 
tween the  rows  of  a  crop  that  may  be  not 
cleared  otT  for  a  month  or  six  weeks^  and 
planting  young  stuff"  that  will  not  be  in  it* 
way  till  that  time  arrives,  although  it  will  be 
getting  on  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  if  there  was 
nothing  tliere.  When  the  other  crop  comes 
off,  the  digging  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood  will  let  air  into  the  soil,  and  greallT 
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HSrtA  the  ridng  crop^  vhalorer  it  maj  be. 
Another  mode  of  economisii^  the  ground  is 
to  plant  out  some  sulgecta  ait  half  distanoea^ 
Cabbages,  in  the  fall  of  the  jear,  are  adapted 
lor  thia.  If,  for  instance,  they  wonld  cabbage 
well  at  tvo  feet  apart  from  rov  to  row, 
and  eighteen  inches  A:om  phml  to  pknt,  pat 
tiiem  in  rows  only  one  foot  apart^  and  cnily 
nine  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row :  idl 
through  the  winter,  you  may  be  pi^ng  the 
alternate  rows  for  greens  and  eahbage  plants, 
and  when  you  have  removed  the  ahemate 
rows  yon  may  begin  to  pull  up  the  ahemate 
plants ;  meanwhile  the  plants  intended  to  cab- 
bage have  lost  nothing,  because  before  they  are 
too  thick  those  that  are  removed  give  ample 
room  to  the  remainder  to  cabbage.  Another 
mode  of  economising,  is  to  sow  radishes, 
q>ring  onions,  lettuces,  &c,  in  the  same 
quarters  as  the  early  potatoes,  and  they  are 
deared  off  for  consumption  or  for  planting 
out  before  the  potatoes  are  inconvenienced,  or 
grow  enough  to  ii^ure  the  other  crops.  Ex- 
perience inU  always  teaoh  us  the  best  mode 
of  economising  ground  and  labour ;  but  some 
few  general  hints  may  be  useful  to  the  amateur 
and  the  cottager.  There  are  many  books  in 
which  there  are  directions  for  the  gurden 
operations  every  month  in  the  year,  but  even 
the  best  of  them  are  not  explicit  enough  in 
reqieet  to  the  quantities  or  proportions  of 
ground  to  be  sown  or  planted ;  but  so  much 
depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
gardffli  is  cultivated,  the  wants  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  his  command  of  labour,  that  we 
hardly  know  how  it  could  be  defined,  unless 
we  take  an  ordinary  garden  required  for  an 
ordinary  supply.  Th^e  are  not,  however, 
two  fannlies  idike  in  this  particular:  one 
family  may  not  consume  a  peck  of  onions  in 
a  year,  while  another,  no  larger,  may  eat 
several  bushels;  under  these  circumstances 
(Hke  the  Mttle  work  called  Oardening  for  the 
MilUam\  we  recommend  frequent  sowing 
xather  than  large  crops,  and  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  the  wants  must  regulate  the  supply. 
Productive  gardening,  therefore,  may  mean 
large  produce,  abundance  of  everything ;  but 
the  intended  applicatiim  of  the  term  is  large 
produce  mtkout  waste,  and  the  way  to  secure 
thia  is  to  limit  the  quantity  of  perishable 
articles,  and  make  all  the  abundance  and 
aurplus  of  some  crop  which  is  always  sale- 
able and  not  perishable, — that  is,  not  perish- 
aible  within  the  period  of  several  weeks.  We 
propose  to  direct  briefly  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tarions  subjects  desirable  to  a  family,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  the  ground. 

POTATOES. 

The  nnmerous  writers  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato  differ  as  much  in  their  plans  as  if 


they  were  advising  upon  as  many  different 
subjects.  We  have  grown  them  upon  every 
plan.  The  indifference  of  the  root  to  many 
difierent  modes  of  treatment,  and  its  success 
occasionally  under  all,  has  made  all  men  too 
oardess.  We  set  out  with  preferring  whole 
tubers  for  sets,  in  preference  to  cut  sets,  when 
they  can  be  got  of  the  right  size,  and,  when 
we  can  get  whole  sets,  we  like  autumn  planting 
better  than  spring.  Whole  sets  should,  on 
account  of  economy,  be  small,  that  is,  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  in  its  green  husk ;  those 
much  smaUer  might  prove  weak,  if  much 
larger  there  would  be  waste.  Whole  tubers 
are  less  liable  than  cut  ones  to  be  damaged  by 
wet  or  frost,  but  for  winter  planting,  or  rather 
for  autumn  planting,  they  should  be  a  clear 
six  inches  under  the  surface,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  dibble  must  be  thrust  down  eight 
inches.  In  selecting  the  place  for  potatoes, 
plant  those  intended  to  be  early  under  a  south 
wall  or  paling,  or  on  a  sloping  southern  aspect, 
using  the  Ash-leaf  kidney,  Soden's  early 
Oxford,  Rilot's  fiour^ball,  Altiway's  early 
seedling,  and  Looker's  Oxonian,  or  any  other  of 
the  w^-known  early  kinds.  Plant  any  of 
these  a  foot  apart,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  from 
each  oth^.  Plant  in  October.  Between- 
these  rows  there  maj  be  planted  rows  of  cab- 
bage plants,  not  more  than  six  inches  apart, 
to  be  pulled  as  greens  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  eat,  beginning  by  taking  every  other 
one  the  first  time  you  go  over  them,  and 
clearing  them  altogether  the  second  time. 
When  the  potato  plimts  are  well  up,  let  them 
be  earthed,  that  is,  the  earth  drawn  up  round 
their  stems  with  a  hoe;  but  although  we  men- 
ti<m  October,  the  open  weather  from  that  time 
till  May  would  be  good,  if  the  vegetation 
could  be  kept  back  ;  for  the  instant  a  potato 
begins  to  shoot  the  eyes,  it  begins  to  take 
barm.  Common  sense  dictates  that  the  instant 
the  eyes  begin  to  swell  the  tuber  ought  to  be 
in  the  ground ;  £ar  this  reason,  seed  potatoes 
ought  never  to  be  pitted,  but  when  taken  up 
they  should  be  dried  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  what  is  called  greened.  This 
process  thickens  the  skin,  evaporates  a  portion 
of  the  moisture,  and  adapts  them  for  keeping, 
though  it  totally  spoils  them  for  eating.  They 
ought  then  to  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place 
until  the  period  for  planting  arrives.  Suppose 
them  disinclined  to  grow,  and  the  eyes  not  to 
start  even  till  late  in  the  spring,  they  would 
be  just  as  well  planted  the  last  day  as  the 
first;  but  we  repeat  that  the  instant  they 
begin  to  grow  (before  planting),  they  begin  to 
lose  quality.  Presuming  large  potatoes  alone 
can  be  had  for  seed,  the  necessity  of  cutting 
them  into  smaller  sets  must  be  admitted  ;  but 
equal  care,  indeed  greater  rather  than  less  care, 
must  be  taken  to  cut  and  plant  before  they 
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begin  to  grow.  In  a  general  way  it  maj  be 
observed  that  a  potato  has  the  eyes  for  growing 
chiefl J  on  one  half.  Now  if  thejpotatoes  to 
be  cut  are  in  good  order,  and  not  growing, 
one-half  may  be  cut  off  for  eating,  the  other 
containing  the  eyes  should  be  so  cut  as  to 
have  one  strong  eye  on  each  shoot ;  some  are 
more  liberal,  and  have  two,  and  in  some  kinds 
of  potatoes  the  eyes  sit  so  dose  that  you  are 
obliged  to  have  more.  These  cuts  should  be 
spread  out  to  dry  before  they  are  planted ; 
a  little  lime  sifted  over  them,  so  as  to  dust 
them  all,  is  desirable.  The  planting  may  be 
entirely  regulated  by  the  disposition  to 
grow.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
when  a  potato  is  in  the  ground  it  is  gaining 
strength  as  it  grows,  but  while  it  is  out  of  the 
ground  it  is  losing.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  potato  planting  is  good  so  long  as  potato 
sets  that  have  not  begun  to  grow  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  various  modes  of  planting  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  ground,  the  rate  of  labour, 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  following 
practices  are  common  in  different  localities  : 

1.  Trenches  one  spit  deep  are  dug,  and  the 
soil  thrown  on  one  side;  the  trenches  are  half 
Med  with  stable  dung,  the  sets  placed  on  the 
dung,  and  the  soil  placed  on  the  top,  forming 
a  complete  ridge,  under  which  the  potatoes 
soon  vegetate  and  often  yield  heavy  crops; 
but  in  general  the  best  potatoes  for  eating  are 
those  grown  on  undunged  land,  which  does 
not  yield  so  much. 

2.  Dung  is  placed  on  the  land  and  dug  in, 
and  the  sets  are  dibbled  in  from  four  to  six 
inches  below  the  surface ;  in  this  case  the  soil 
should  always  be  pressed  on  the  tuber,  that  it 
may  lie  solid  on  the  ground,  for  if  this  be 
carelessly  attempted,  one  half  the  sets,  being 
dropped  into  a  hole  that  a  lump  of  soil  may 
stop  up  half  way,  would  be  left  without  any 
soil  surrounding  them:  this  cannot  but  be  inju- 
rious, therefore  we  cannot  be  too  particular  in 
seeing  that  the  soil  above  is  bruised  and  lightly 
pressed,  so  as  to  surround  the  set. 

3.  Where  there  is  much  land,  furrows  are 
ploughed,  the  potatoes  dropped  into  them,  and 
ploughing  the  next  furrow  covers  them  up. 
In  this  case,  the  second  furrow  is  not  used,  as 
it  would  be  too  near  for  the  rows,  but  the 
third  furrow  fills  the  second,  and  is  used  for 
the  sets,  the  fourth  covers  them  in,  and  so  on, 
the  whole  ground  being  thus  well  stirred.  If 
such  land  is  to  be  dunged,  the  dressing  is 
spread  over  the  surface  and  ploughed  in. 

4.  After  digging  and,  if  necessary,  dress- 
ing the  ground,  the  sets  are  laid  in  rows  of 
the  proper  distance,  and  earth  is  taken  from 
between  the  rows  and  thrown  on  the  sets. 

A  crop  of  very  early  potatoes  may  be  had, 
^7  digging  the  ground  along  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall^  placinjg  the  sets  a  foot  apart,  and 


about  six  inches  from  it,  and  then  take  eafffr 
from  the  front  and  throw  on  them  so  as  to 
form  a  doping  bank,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  earth  them  up  on  the  outside.  This 
may  be  a  small  crop,  because  it  is  generally 
dry,  but  it  comes  eariy  in  proportion,  and 
alwaya  of  fine  flavour.  The  late  potatoes 
ought  not  to  be  planted  late,  that  ia,  the  seta 
must  not  have  grown  out  before  planting,  and 
the  distance  for  the  late  ones  ought  to  be  two 
feet^  and  the  very  large  ones  two  feet  six 
from  row  to  row.  Potatoes  are  rtpe  when 
the  haulm  decays.  Regent's,  Forty-fold,  York 
red,  Ne  plus  ultra  kidney.  Champion,  Bed 
kidney,  are  good  sorts  for  main  crops. 

CABBOTS,  PABSNIPS,  AKD  BEET-BOOT. 

Next  to  potatoes,  which  are  food  for  months, 
these  three  vegetables  are  the  most  usefuL 
They  are  not  only  good  with  almost  every 
kind  of  meat,  but  they  are  always  saleable  in 
any  quantity  ;  all  grounds  are  not  suitaiUe, 
for  they  require  fifteen  inches  of  good  rich 
light  soil,  free  from  gravel  and  stones.  The 
soil  should  be  trenched  and  well  broken ;  t»eds 
of  four  feet  wide,  with  one  foot  alleys  between 
them,  are  the  most  handy  for  all  three,  and 
the  seed  should  be  very  thinly  sown  over  them  ^ 
when  the  plants  are  up,  they  should  be  hoed 
to  leave  them  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  nor 
should  a  single  weed  be  allowed  to  grow. 
The  first  hoeing  may  not  do  this  effectually,, 
biit  the  second,  with  the  help  of  the  hand  oc- 
casionally, will  accomplish  it.  These  cropa 
are  valuable  in  all  families,  and,  besides  using 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  they 
may  be  stored  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and, 
with  care,  keep  through  the  winter.  The 
early  carrots  to  be  drawn  and  eaten  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  sufficient  size,  should  be  sown  in 
February  and  March,  the  main  crop  the  latter 
end  of  April ;  the  best  for  the  former  is  the 
Early  horn  and  its  varieties ;  the  best  for  the 
late  is  the  Altringham.  For  storing  they 
ought  not  to  be  taken  up  until  the  f<diage 
turns  yellow. 

ONIONS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  deserves  especial  attention  ;  like  the 
previously  mentioned  crops,  they  keep  a  long 
while  if  well  ripened,  and  the  principal  art  in 
their  culture  is  to  weil  dress  the  ground :  well 
decomposed  night  soil  a  good  two  inch  thick- 
ness all  over  the  soil,  forked  into  and  well 
mixed  with  the  top  six  inches  of  mould,  will 
be  found  an  excellent  dressing ;  but  it  must  be 
well  decomposed,  or  it  will  be  too  strong. 
The  surface  should  be  well  levelled,  the  lamps 
well  bruised,  and  the  seeds  sown  thinly  and 
equally  over  the  bed  ;  this  should  be  rolled  in 
or  trodden  in  solid,  and  raked  smooth  and 
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eveiL,  The  beda,  like  those  of  all  crops  sown 
broad-casty  ought  to  be  fourfeet  wide,  withalleji 
of  one  foot  The  month  for  sowing  for  a  main 
crop  is  March,  quite  the  beginning ;  when 
they  are  up  they  should  be  hoed  out,  so  as  to 
leave  them  six  inches  apart,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  a  aecond  hoeing  will  be  found  necessary  ; 
as  the  onions  grow  there  may  be  found  some 
dose  to  each  other — two  in  a  place  instead  of 
one.  These  should  be  drawn  by  hand,  so  as 
to  leave  only  one,  and  they  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds  all  through  their  growth.  When 
th«  period  for  taking  up  approaches,  and  the 
bulbs  have  swelled  nearly  as  much  as  they 
will,  the  market  gardeners  make  a  practice  of 
breaking  down  the  foliage,  under  an  impres- 
sion that  to  keep  on  growing  would  exhaust 
the  onion,  and  that  stopping  the  growth  of 
the  leaves  by  breaking  the  necks  throws  all 
the  strength  into  the  bulb :  we  venture  to 
a£Brm  that  this  is  a  mistake,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  leaves  can  be  of  no  service ;  they, 
like  all  other  plants,  receive  one  kind  of 
nourishment  from  their  foliage,  another  from 
the  root,  and  unless  all  goes  on  harmoniously, 
things  cannot  be  at  their  best.  However, 
when  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow  the 
bulbs  are  ripe,  and  may  be  lifted  and  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  dry  out  some  of 
their  moisture;  they  should  be  preserved  in  a 
cook  dry  airy  place.  The  sowing  of  earlier 
crops  and  later  ones  for  present  use  may 
always  be  done  where  something  else  is  grow* 
ing,  such  as  between  lettuces  that  are  planted 
oat,  or  any  warm  border  or  comer,  or  in 
frames ;  they  do  not  come  under  our  defini- 
tion of  productive  garden,  but  rather  among 
the  luxuries  than  otherwise.  The  sorts  best 
adapted  are  the  Deptford,  white  Spanish, 
Tripoli,  and  Portugal ;  all  these  keep  well 
and  grow  to  a  useful  size. 

JEBUSALBM  ABTlCHOKSS. 

The  value  of  this  root  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
known  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  until 
the  scarcity  of  the  potato  rendered  all  vegeta- 
bles available;  as  a  substitute  it  is  very  poor, 
but  as  a  vegetable  capable  of  being  dressed 
many  ways,  and  requiring  very  different 
treatment  in  cooking  from  the  potato,  it  is 
worth  a  place,  because  it  is  preserved  as  easily 
as  any  vegetable  in  store  all  the  winter,  and 
can  be  made  available,  tt  is  chiefly  used  in 
stews,  alone  or  with  other  vegetables.  The 
culture  is  very  easy ;  the  haulm  grows  six 
feet  high,  therefore  requires  room  and  support 
The  b^t  place  is  along  the  back  of  a  border, 
or  next  to  north  or  east  palings  and  hedges. 
One  row  is  found  prolific,  but  as  the  unoouth- 
ness  of  this  crop  is  against  it,  most  people 
who  cultivate  it  only  have  a  large  patch  in 


the  worst  part  of  the  garden,  so  that  neither 
sun  nor  air  can  get  to  the  roots.  They  are 
mostly  left  for  yearsi  the  tubers  becoming 
numerous  and  smalL  If  there  is  to  be  a 
second  row,  there  ought  not  to  be  less  than  a 
yard  between  the  rows ;  plant  them  like  po- 
tatoes, and  dig  up  the  crop  annually,  and  keep 
it  clean ;  take  out  every  tuber^  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  plant  them  again. 

TUBMIPS. 

This  is  one  of  those  useful  vegetables  that 
can  be  enjoyed  with  almost  everything.  In 
field  culture  it  is  precarious,  but  in  garden 
quantities  it  is  very  manageable.  They  may 
be  sown  every  month  from  February  to  Sep- 
tember, and  for  families  using  quantities  it  is 
better  to  sow  every  month.  They  should  be 
sown  broad-cast  in  four  feet  wide  beds,  and  as 
they  get  four  rough  leaves  they  should  be 
hoed  out  six  inches  apart,  and  be  cleared  of 
weeds.  They  may  require  several  hoeings, 
and  a  succession  of  crops  for  those  who  con- 
sume many  will  be  desirable,  but  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  probable  supply  of  other 
v^etables  when  these  are  likely  to  come  in 
for  eating,  and  this,  with  the  quantity  likely 
to  be  wanted,  must  alvrays  guide  these  com- 
paratively perishable  crops ;  for  turnips  are  not 
so  well  stored  as  carrots,  parsnips,  or  beet- 
root ;  but  no  vegetable  can  be  more  whole* 
some  than  the  turnip,  and  so  that  they  be  not 
oversown  they  are  really  good.  The  new 
early  stone,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Maltese  yel- 
low, are  the  best  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
best  month  for  sowing  a  principal  crop  is 
June,  but  if  showery  weather  come  in  July, 
that  is  a  good  month. 

CABBAGES. 

Of  all  the  green  crops  this  is  the  most  valu- 
able ;  it  may  be  sown  and  planted  out,  if  the 
weather  be  open,  every  month  in  the  year  ;  it 
stands  almost  any  frost  It  is  eatable  from  the 
time  it  is  large  enough  to  handle  until  it  has  ac- 
quired a  hard  close  heart.  It  is  a  crop  to  put  on 
every  bit  of  otherwise  idle  ground  ;  it  can  be 
planted  between  rows  of  anything  and  every- 
thing, either  to  be  eaten  as  greens  when  large 
enough,  or  left  to  cabbage  on  the  coming  off 
of  other  crops.  They  should  be  sown  thickish  on 
a  seed-bed  in  January,  and  every  week  there 
should  be  a  lot  put  out,  three  inches  apart,  to 
strengthen  for  planting  out.  The  sowings 
should  be  repeated  every  month  till  August,  for 
a  constant  succession  of  plants  is  everything. 
There  need  not,  however,  be  large  quantites 
sown  each  time  ;  the  quantity  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  wants.  Nor  is  the  use  of  this 
excellent  vegetable  over  when  the  fuU  grown 
cabbage  is  cut,  for  the  sprouts  which  follow 
are  equally  good.    Planted  out  to  cabbage, 
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ihiy  skottM  b«  dgMeeii  liicim  «p«fl  in  the 
v9W8y  Mud  th^  vows  Iwo  |e«t  Moadtr.  Whta 
th<i  be«l  pArt  of  the  mbbnge  is  out,  <»tlieroreps 
niaj  be  plMted  botwoen  the  iowa»  the  ground 
being  fit*!  diig»  afkl  the  stvnqM  n^  be  all 
taken  Qp  aiiil  be  pUmtad  dote  together  in 
aone  etherwiae  uaeleaa  spot  and  yieM  a  neat 
of  groens  whea  aoarealy  anjthing  ekq  ia  te  be 
had.  The  seed,  is  bet  little  object ;  sowii^, 
thereforey  to  provide  at  ail  times  plants  to  put 
out  is  a  neoessary  precaution.  The  best  sorts 
aiie  new  Barly  nonsucl^  Wheeler^s  imperial, 
Sprotsboroo^y  Nonpaieil,  and  Early  York<^*- 
the  Battereea  is  not  to  be  despised^  though  it 
grows  a  large  sise  and  wants  plen^  of  room* 

SCOTCH   KALE^   BBU88EL8  SPROUTSt  SAVOTS. 


Hiese  are  only  so  many 
bers  of  the  same  family,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  used.  The  savoy  is  the  aaoat  usef oly  the 
Sootch  kale  the  most  hardy,  hut  it  is  an  inie* 
rior  green  to  either  a  good  savoy  or  cabbage. 
The  8av<^  should  be  sown  in  April  for  a  gene* 
nal  crop,  and  the  Brussels  sprout  and  kale  at 
the  same  time.  These  may,  when  large 
enoii^h,  be  phmted,  or  rather  pricked  out, 
three  inches  apart,  to  streii^en  previous  to 
planting  out  in  their  final  place.  In  doing 
this  the  strongest  plants  mast  be  taken,  and 
every  few  days,  as  others  get  large  enough, 
they  may  be  pricked  out,  so  that  the  atore- 
beds  may  have  a  auccessioa  of  plants  oosh 
stantly  coming  in,  laige  enough  to  plant  out 
as  they  are  wanted.  They  may  be  alwi^a 
planted  out  as  other  eropa  are  deared,  when 
the  ground  is  not  required  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. 

RED  CABBAGE. 

Few  people  know  the  worth  of  this,  ex- 
cept for  its  use  as  a  pickle,  but  a  moment's 
ccmsideration  will  convince  any  thinkiag  per- 
aon  that  the  immense  number  brought  to 
market  can  never  be  consumed  for  that,  alone. 
It  is  used  raw  as  a  salad,  and  is  excellent. 
When  grown  well,  too^  and  cut  at  the  right 
time,  the  red  cabbi^e  will  store  thf  best  part 
of  the  winter,  merely  losing  two  or  three 
of  the  outer  leaves.  As  a  salad  it  is  eoono- 
mical  and  capable  of  being  eaten  by  itself, 
and  only  requires  to  be  cut  into  the  thinnest 
possible  shreds.  The  seed  of  the  red  cabbage 
piay  be  sown  in  August,  so  as  to  get  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  store-beds^ 
where  they  are  to  be  pricked  out  six  inches 
apart  They  may  be  planted  out  in  Febru- 
ary or  Mardi  to  their  final  destination,  two 
feet  apart  one  way  and  eighteen  inches  the 
other ;  spinach  may  be  sown  in  drills  between 
the  rows,  and  will  come  ofi*  before  the  cab- 
bages get  large  enough  to  occupy  the  room 
themsdves.     Seed  may  also  be  sown  in  spiall 


qoantitiee  in  Januavy  in  a  frame  or  amsng 
the  vftdisbes»  to  be  pfoteeted  with  litter  from 
froit,  and  they  will  sioeeed  from  sowinga  any 
time  during  the  period  from  January  to 
August  When  they  have  established  them- 
sdves  after  final  planting  out  and  begun  to 
grow,  the  earth  should  be  drawn  lup  to  their 
stems,  and  th^  may  remain  ia  the  ground  until 
they  are  hard  and  solid,  for  ia  that  atate  they 
will  keep  for  moathsL 

aCAHLET  BSAir. 

This  is  the  poor  man's  luxury,  for  besides 
growing  up  against  palingB,  or  in  almost  any 
comer  of  the  garden,  or  as  a  blind,  and  tl]« 
plant  from  its  peculiarity  forming  a  good 
fence  or  hedge  to  separate  any  two  depart- 
ments of  the  garden,  it  is  very  prolific,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  leave  off  growing  and 
bearing  until  the  frost  cuts  it  off.     Again, 
the  b«ms  are  allowed  to  grow  to  a  aze  that 
readers  the  yield  considerable,  and  the  larger 
they  are,  the  better  they  eat,  until  they  get 
old  and  stringy.     The  s^  should  be  sown  in 
April,   and  the  following  are  the  different 
modes  of  planting  them : — ^three  in  a  patch,  at 
a  distance  of  thiee  feet  from  patch  to  patch,  or 
singly  in  rows  a  foot  apart     In  the  first,  poles 
or  strong  branches  are  driven  into  the  ground 
at  each  patdi ;  in  the  other  they  may  be  trained 
up  bean  sticks,  placed  along  the  row,  or  poles 
may  be  placed  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  and  a 
line  fastened  along  the  tops,  from  which  single 
lines  maybe  led  to  each  individual  bean,  or  if 
against  a  north  wall  or  paling,  nails  may  be 
driven  along  the  top,  from  which  strings  may 
be  fastened  ia  lengths  to  each  plant     When 
they  begin  to  bear,  they  should  be  frequently 
looked  over,  and  all  &at  are  large  enongh, 
be  picked  for  use,  because  they  grow  rapidly, 
and  so  long  as  they  will  break  short  in  two 
pieces  without  being  stringy,  they  are  eatable. 
If  a  succession  is  desirable,  sow  again  in  May, 
June,  and  July.    Another,  and  if  tiie  ground 
be  limited,  a  more  advantageous  way  of  grow- 
ing them,  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  patch,  in  two 
or  three  barrows  of  dung  for  the  sake  of  alight 
bottom   heat,    putting  about  six  inches  of 
mould  for  them  to  grow  in,  and  when,  aboat 
the  middle  of  May,  the  weather  looks  settled, 
plant  them  out  carefully  without  losing  any  of 
the  fibres,  and  place  the  sticks,  or  poles,  or 
string  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are  out 

BABIOOT   BBAJN. 

As  a  winter  store,  a  few  rows  of  the  laige 
white  kidney  or  haricot  bean  may  be  sowa  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed  alto- 
gether, the  entire  crop  to  be  used  for  stewing 
in  winter.  They  require  rich  ground,  that  is 
to  say,  soil  which  has  some  heart  in  it,  but 
after  earthiag  up  they  require  little  or  no 
care  till  they  are  fit  to  gather  in. 
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BBOiLp  BBAN. 

A  few  rows  of  these  maj  be  grown  with 
advantage ;  let  the  beans  be  planted  about  six 
or  eight  inches  apart  in  an  open  situation. 
When  they  are  well  up,  the  earth  must  be 
drawn  to  their  stems,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  bloom,  their  tops  must  be  taken  off.  Thej 
require  to  be  gathered  at  two  or  three  different 
gatherings,  because  the  lower  ones  will  fill 
out  before  the  others,  and  when  large  enough 
to  pick,  their  removal  will  strengthen  the 
others.  The  seasons  for  sowing  are  from 
November  to  March,  but  as  the  economy  of 
the  ground  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chances 
of  injury  by  frost  on  the  other,  render  spring 
planting  best  for  the  cottager,  it  is  better  to 
insert  them  in  the  ground  about  March;  there 
is  less  risk  of  disappointment.  There  are 
rmany  sorts  or  varieties  of  these  beans ;  Marshall's 
prolific  is  a  sweet  eating  and  heavy  bearing 
variety,  but  not  large ;  other  good  ones  are 
Wonderful  Longpod,  improved  thick  Wind- 
sor, green  Windsor,  and  Toker. 

CBLBKT. 

Although  not  always  the  most  economical 
way  of  disposing  of  ground,  if  eeleiy  be 
grown  in  tlie  ordinary  way,  a  piece  should 
^ways  be  spared  for  a  supply  for  soups  ;  celery 
for  this  purpose  may  be  sown  in  a  warm 
border  in  February,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  large 
enough  to  prick  out,  it  should  be  put 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  only  in  a  bit  of 
good  rich  soil,  to  grow  into  strength.  When 
it  has  advanced  so  as  to  stand  the  removal  well, 
it  may  be  planted  in  the  common  surface  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  so  that  any  crop  that 
comes  off  pretty  early  may  be  planted  between. 
As  the  celery  advances  in  growth,  draw  the 
earth  up  the  stems,  and  continue  this  as  long 
as  it  is  in  the  ground  It  will  be  found  quite 
as  useful  in  soup  as  if  it  had  been  grown  in 
the  trenches,  and  with  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
trouble,  and  in  time  it  will  be  large  enough  to 
eat  as  sakd;  the  only  thing  it  requires  is 
constantly  eardiing  up  as  it  advances ;  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  quantity  blanched  to  make 
it  eatable,  but  a  few  plants  for  soups  are  as 
necessary  as  onions,  and  as  wholesome. 

LEEK. 

Perhaps,  looking  ^t  the  utility  of  this  escu- 
lent, boiled,  stewed,  or  in  soup^  there  are  few 
more  useful  v^etables,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  taking  but  little  room ;  it  may  be  planted 
anywhere ;  it  can  be  used  in  an  alternate  row 
with  almost  any  thing,  and  not  require  more 
than  a  six  inch  extra  allowance  between  the 
rows ;  or  if  they  are  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  any  crop  ypo  please  may  be  planted 
between  them,  especially  any  kind  of  winter 
green.     Sow  the  seed  in  a  patch  in  February, 


when  it  oomes  up  keep  it  very  dear  of  weeds; 
as  soon  as  large  enough^  prid^  out  six  indies 
apart  in  a  pieee  of  well  dressed  ground,  and 
when  it  has  acquired  good  strength,  phint  nine 
inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  two  feet 
asunder  for  a  crop  between,  or  one  foot 
asunder  if  no  other  crop  is  to  be  introduced, 
but  lettaoes  may  be  planted  in  the  alternate 
rows,  and  the  alternation  of  crops  looks  well 
if  nicdy  managed.  It  is  as  well  to  earth  up 
leeks  as  you  would  celery,  that  is,  suffident 
to  blanch  about  three  inches  or  so  of  the  plant 
Boiled  in  salt  and  water  till  they  are  tender, 
and  eaten  with  mdted  butter  like  asparagus  or 
sea-kale,  the  water  being  changed  when  half 
done,  the  leek  is  excellent,  and  when  used  in 
soup  they  should  be  boiled,  cut  into  two  inch 
lengths^  and  used  in  plenty  by  stewing  them 
afterwards  with  the  soup  itsdf.  The  leek  is 
not  sufficiently  cultivated  among  cottagers;  and 
some  object  to  them  on  accoimt  of  thdr  very 
strong  flavour,  while  boiling  tbem  and  throwing 
the  first  water  away  just  before  they  are  quite 
done,  renders  them  as  mild  as  a  Spanish  onion; 
whereas  there  are  many  advantages  in  their 
culture  that  should  induce  them  to  be  adopted 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  preferred  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  onions  are  generally  devoted. 

ASPABAQUS. 

Here  we  are  getting  to  something  rather 
extravagant,  but  there  is  nothing  but  economy 
to  prevent  its  culture,  and  our  business  is  to 
show  how  easily  it  can  be  done  if  wanted. 
Treneh  a  row  of  soil  eighteen  Indies  wide 
across  or  along  any  quarter  of  the  garden 
that  is  open,  put  a  good  four  inches  thickness 
of  dung  between  the  lower  and  upper  spits  of 
earth  and  tread  it  in,  then  throw  in  the  top 
spit,  which  should  be  of  itsdf  in  good  heart. 
In  the  centre  of  this  trenched  ground  draw  a 
line  tight,  and  within  a  drde  of  six  inches 
place  half  a  dozen  seeds  every  eighteen  inches 
along  the  row ;  four  feet  from  this,  do  an- 
other, and  so  occupy  as  much  ground  as  you 
like  with  rows  at  these  distances.  The  ob- 
ject of  pladng  them  at  such  a  distance  is  to 
have  crops  between.  This  sowing  to  take 
place  in  February,  March  or  ApriL  When 
the  seed  vegetates,  the  place  may  be  kept 
dear  of  weeds,  and  when  it  can  be  seen  which 
of  the  plants  take  the  lead,  leave  the  strongest, 
two  in  a  place,  and  keep  them  very  clear 
from  weeds.  In  the  meantime  the  ground 
between  these  rows  may  be  cropped  with  any- 
thing that  may  be  required,  so  that  there  be 
room  lef^  for  the  young  plants  of  asparagus 
to  grow.  When  the  haidm  turns  yellow  it 
may  be  cut  down,  and  in  cropping  the  inter- 
mediate ground,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
iiguring  the  roots,  which  will  be  found  near 
the  surface ;  a  little  soil  may  be  hoed  towards 
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the  stems,  so  as  to  have  ibie  effect  of  coTering 
ap  tlie  roots  a  little,  as  a  sort  of  protection, 
and  fornring  a  slight  ridge,  that  it  maybe  seen 
where  the  rows  are.  The  principal  object  is 
to  keep  clear  of  weeds.  Cut  down  the  haulm 
at  the  end  of  the  growth,  and  slightlj  earth 
Bp,  to  keep  the  row  conspicuous  when  there 
are  no  plants  to  show  it,  and  avoid  damaging 
it  in  minding  the  other  crops*  After  the 
third  year  70U  may  calculate  on  cutting,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  this  with  advantage,  for 
.your  own  eating,  is  to  let  the  buds  grow  a 
good  four  inches  above  the  surface,  and  then 
cut  it  even  with  the  ground.  All  the  trouble 
of  forming  beds,  and  earthing  up  eight  or 
nine  inches,  is  saved  by  doing  without  the 
long  useless  stem  which  market  bundles 
have,  and  instead  of  being  a  troublesome 
thing,  involving  considerable  labour,  to  form 
the  beds  every  autumn,  there  is  no  more 
trouble  than  there  would  be  with  a  cabbage 
crop.  For  family  purposes  the  asparagus  is 
better,  the  roots  are  less  exhausted,  the  ground 
less  interrupted  or  interfered  with,  and,  in  fact, 
the  luxury  is  no  more  trouble  than  a  crop  of 
broad  beans,  or  a  row  of  scarlet  runners.  In 
-cutting  this  vegetable,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  injuring  the  root.  On  cutting  down  the 
stems  after  the  first  year's  cutting  for  use,  a 
good  dressing  of  dung  should  be  laid  at  top, 
and  a  little  soil  thrown  on  it :  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  is  beneficial,  and  it  scarcely  more 
than  reinstates  the  soil,  for  it  washes  away 
from  the  roots,  and  in  time  would  expose 
them  altogether  t  but  there  is  to  be  no  pro- 
fessed earthing  up  to  lengthen  the  buds  as  if 
they  were  for  market,  for  that  does  away 
witii  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  this  mode 
of  treating  it,  which  is  reducing  its  culture 
to  the  same  trouble  as  almost  any  other 
vegetable,  and  the  quantity  eatable  is  nearly 
treble  that  which  can  be  found  in  the  mar- 
keted asparagus* 

CAULIFLOWEB. 

• 

iThis  highly  esteemed  vegetable  is  economi- 
cally or  extravagantly  grown  according  as  it  is 
required  in  or  out  of  reason.  If  sown  in  March, 
pricked  out  When  large  enough  into  a  well- 
dressed  bed  to  gain  strength,  and  planted  out  in 
its  final  place  in  June,  there  is  no  more  trouble 
required  to  grow  cauliflowers  than  cabbages. 
It  is  only  when  sowing  in  frames  and  pro- 
tecting under  hand-glasses  are  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  early  maturity,  that 
the  thiog  becomes  extravagant,  because  of  the 
labour  necessarily  expended  on  it  Many 
vegetables  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  if  we  were 
content  to  have  them  in  their  natural  season, 
they  would  cost  us  but  little  ;  but  to  obtain 
them  out  of  season  much  labour  and  expense 
;  a  frequently  incurred.     Sow,  therefore,  on  a 


warm  border  in  March.  In  April  they  will 
be  large  enough  to  pridL  out,  three  or  foar 
inches,  or  say  six  inches,  apart ;  these  wiU 
have  attained  such  strength  in  June  as  to 
be  planted  out  in  their  final  destination  in 
the  garden,  and  come  in  well  for  use  in  the  fall 
of  the  season.  If  you  sow  on  a  slight  hot-bed 
in  January,  and  when  large  enough  prick  them 
out  in  a  frame,  but  without  much  heat,  and 
bring  them  well  forward  by  April  and  May 
to  plant  out,  you  may  get  them  much  earlier. 
If  you  desire  to  have  plants  to  grow  through 
the  winter,  sow  in  August,  prick  out  where 
they  can  be  covered  with  a  garden- light,  and 
stand  protected  all  winter  ;  but  the  strongest 
may  be  planted  out  under  hand-glasses,  three 
or  four  under  each  glass.  In  this  ease,  great 
care  has  to  be  taken  about  keeping  the  glasses 
down  in  cold  weather,  and  during  heavy  falls, 
and  taking  them  off  altogether,  or  tilting  them, 
in  any  mild  weather.  As  they  grow  large 
enough  to  crowd  each  other  under  the  glasses, 
take  away  the  weakest,  and  plant  them  out  in 
the  open  ground,  leaving  only  one,  or  per- 
haps two  plants,  to  complete  their  growth, 
under  each  hand-glass;  as  they  show  their 
flower  the  leaves  should  be  bent  down,  to 
keep  the  sun  off,  that  the  colour  may  not  be 
injured.  Cauliflowers  should  be  planted  out 
as  a  genend  crop  two  feet  apart  one  way,  and 
eighteen  inches  the  other ;  but  under  hand- 
glasses there  must  be  room  for  the  hand- 
glasses to  be  taken  off  and  placed  in  the  row 
when  the  plants  are  at  their  largest  size.  The 
best  sorts  are  Walcheren,  Asiatic,  and  Early. 

BROCOLI. 

Here  is  a  varied  and  an  excellent  crop, 
and  occasionally  a  cheap  one.  It  is,  however, 
one  which  no  poor  man  ought  to  trust.  Of 
the  varieties  choose  Grange's  early  white, 
ChappeFs  cream,  Somers's  superb^  Cbappel's 
white  Roman,  Purple  cape.  White  ci^>e,  and 
Early  sprouting.  The  latter  is  the  most  use- 
Iful.  From  January  to  June  this  vegetable 
might  be  sown  every  month,  pricked  out  six 
inches  apart  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough,  and 
planted  when  strong  enough.  In  this  way 
brocoli  is  obtained  from  various  sowings  and 
plantings  all  the  latter  part  of  the  sumnoier  and 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  unless  it  be 
very  untoward  weather.  The  sprouting  sort 
is  a  very  delicious  and  economical  v^etable ; 
it  eats  well  with  anything,  gives  a  good  sup- 
ply for  a  long  period,  and  requires  but  little 
labour.  The  best  season  for  sowirg  all  the 
sorts  is  February  and  March,  half  each 
month.  As  soon  as  they  have  four  rough 
leaves,  prick  them  out  in  an  open  space,  ^ 
inches  apart,  taking  the  strongest  plants  from 
the  seed-bed  each  time ;  you  will  thus  get 
several  different  seasons  out^of  each  sowing 
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-As  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  necessary 
strength,  b^n  to  plant  some  out,  either  be- 
tween crops  of  other  things  that  are  coming 
off,  or  in  quarters  devoted  to  them ;  but  we 
are  always  anxious,  as  a  row  of  anything  is 
off  that  will  admit  of  being  replaced,  to  get 
something  on  the  ground.  Brocoli  thus  put 
out  in  a  moderate  garden,  as  room  is  made  by 
other  things  coming  off,  must  come  in  well 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  if  one  season  misses 
all  cannot.  As  soon  as  the  plants  which  are 
put  out  for  good,  begin  to  grow,  the  earth 
ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  roots,  and  after  this, 
little  or  no  care  is  necessary. 

ENDIVE. 

This  is  a  hardy  salad,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated in  small  quantities  with  advantage, 
sown  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  planted 
out  when  large  enough  on  a  bank  sloping  to 
the  south :  it  is  a  fine  wholesome  salad  with 
beet-root  and  lettuce,  or  with  red  cabbage. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  these  must 
be  blanched  by  tying  them  up  like  lettuces, 
or  by  laying  tiles  or  slates,  or  flat  pieces  of 
boaixl,  on  them :  one  foot  apart  all  over  the  bed 
would  do  for  distance  at  planting  out,  and  it 
18  very  little  trouble. 

SEA  KALE. 

Another  luxury  ;  little  or  no  trouble  when 
cultivated  for  its  proper  season,  and  only  costly 
when  forced.  For  instance,  many  acres  are 
grown  that  are  merely  put  out  in  rows  and 
earthed  up.  When  the  sprouts  come  forward 
they  break  the  earth  on  the  surface,  the  culti- 
vator then  removes  the  earth  low  enough  to 
enable  him  to  cut  off  the  shoots  down  clean 
to  the  crown  of  the  plants.  Here,  as  neither 
flre^heat  nor  dung  is  used,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  cost  much.  The  proper  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion is  to  sow  the  seed  three  or  four  in  a  spot, 
these  spots  being  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  When 
they  have  vegetated,  keep  the  strongest  and 
take  away  the  others,  which  may  be  trans- 
planted in  continuation  after  the  same  plan, 
and,  if  carefully  done,  will  not  be  much  be- 
hind those  that  have  not  been  disturbed. 
They  may  grow  on  for  three  seasons  with 
nothing  more  than  the  earth  drawn  up  to  the 
roots,  and  bdng  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Kow 
if  you  have  large  flower-pots,  or  kale-pots, 
they  may  at  Christmas  be  covered  over  the 
individual  plants,  and  be  surrounded  by  dung 
from  the  stable  or  leaves,  the  plants  will 
shoot  much  sooner  than  if  they  were  only 
earthed  up ;  but  the  least  trouble  is  to  ear^ 
up  the  rows  into  a  flat-topped  bank  by  digging 
an  eighteen-inch  trench  between  the  rows 
and  putting  the  soil  that  comes  out  upon  the 
plants,  covering  them  eight  inches.  In  the 
spring  the  plants  begin  to  shoot,  and  when 


they  break  the  surface  it  is  known  that  the 
shoots  are  long  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  they  may  be  uncovered  and  cut,  but 
those  under  the  pots  covered  with  dung  or 
leaves  will  have  been  forward  enough  to  cut 
weeks  before.  Sea  kale,  however,  is  not  an 
economical  vegetable,  because  the  ground, 
like  an  asparagus-bed,  is  occupied  the  year 
round  for  one  crop.  This  can  be  in  part 
counteracted  by  cropping  between  the  rows 
as  soon  as  the  kale  is  cut,  for  the  bank  is  then 
levelled,  the  plants  allowed  to  grow  till  the 
autumn,  and  all  this  time  lettuces  may  be 
planted  out  and  got  off  the  ground ;  or  spin* 
ach,  or  a  couple  or  three  drills  of  turnips 
sowed  directly  the  kale  is  done  with,  will 
come  well  into  use  before  the  plants  need  be 
earthed  up  again. 

CUCUMBEB  AKD  VEOETABLE-HARBOW. 

If  you  can  sow  in  a  hot-bed  a  few  seeds  of 
cucumber  and  gourds  to  use  as  vegetable- 
marrow,  and  have  a  spare  place  in  a  south 
border  to  plant  them,  the  chances  are  that  you 
get  a  good  supply  of  both.  Sow  them  in 
April ;  grow  them  singly  in  pots  till  the  second 
week  in  June,  stopping  the  shoots  at  the 
second  joint ;  plant  them  out  in  June,  and 
there  will  be  a  good  recompense  for  your 
trouble.  The  vegetable-marrow  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  too  large  ;  they  ought  to  be 
eaten  before  the  seeds  are  formed  :  while 
young  they  are  like  marrow,  but  after  a  cer- 
tain age  they  become  a  mere  jelly,  and  when 
they  lose  their  firmness  and  swell  they  are 
watery,  faint,  and  unwholesome. 

LETTUCE  AKD  OTHER  SALADS. 

Lettuce,  corn-salad,  small  salad,  and 
other  herbs  for  the  same  purposes,  may  be 
sown  each  month,  but  corn-salad  is  by  far  the 
most  economical  of  all  the  small  salads,  be- 
cause you  keep  picking  from  it  the  leaves,  and 
they  grow  again  continually.  Lettuces,  both 
the  cos  and  the  cabbage  sorts,  may  be  sown  on  a 
warm  border  in  February,  March^  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  in  frames,  or  with  some 
protection,  all  the  rest  of  the  months.  They 
may  be  watered  and  drawn  out  for  planting 
according  as  they  get  strong  enough,  and 
ground  is  vacant  There  is  no  season  to 
regulate  their  growth  any  more  than  their 
consumption,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  thiat  the  cabbage  kinds  are  the  most 
hardy,  and  do  with  least  trouble  all  through 
winter,  and  that,  as  they  want  protection,  even 
when  sown  in  February,  in  an  open  border,  the 
best  way  is  to  sow  them  with  onions  for  pulling 
young,  and  with  radishes  to  draw  young, 
and  the  same  litter  that  covers  for  one  will 
cover  for  all  Lettuces  ought  to  be  planted 
out  a  foot  apart  in  the  row  and 'eighteen 
inches    from  row  to  row.      Radishes,  like 
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•(her  sUladB,  may  be  sown  erety  Inonth,  if 
the  demand  warrants  its  being  done,  but  in 
the  summer  time  so  many  things  crowd  in 
upon  the  gardener  that  he  hardly  knows  what 
to  be  at*  so  that  he  otight  well  to  study  not 
only  the  most  useful  vegetables)  but  also  those 
which  are  longest  in  perfection  when  once 
produced. 

PEAS. 

Here  we  have  a  keeping  as  well  as  a 
perishable  stock.    It  is  not  the  most  desirable 
crop  for  persons  of  limited  means,  but  it  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  what  are  not 
eaten  green  are  good  dry  ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  not  grow  his  peas  for  soup 
as  well  as  his  celeiy,  and  no  dry  peas  can  be  bet- 
ter than  those  he  saves  and  ripens  himself.  It  is 
a  general  notion  that  peas  are  not  split  for  soup 
and  puddings^  till  diey  are  too  dd  to  grow, 
and  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  what  a 
man  grows  himself  he  can  depend  on.    There 
is  no  difficulty  in  bruising  peas^  and  new  ones 
shall  swell  better,  and  taste  better,  than  old 
ones.    FeaSy  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  double  erop»  if  wanted^  or  a 
safe  crop  if  saved  all  for  harvest     Of  the 
hundreds    of   varieties  in  cultivation  many 
have  very  equal  claims;    novelty   may  dio 
something  for  a  pea,  and,  of  course,  there  are 
some  which  have  both  novelty  and  excellence 
to  recommend  them :  we  have  found  all  the 
following  to  be  good :  —  Cormack's  Prince 
Albert,  Shilling's  early  grotto^  Fladt's  vict<N7, 
Ward's     incomparable    or    British    Queen, 
Knight's    improved    dwarf    green    marrow, 
Groom's  dwarf,  Waite's  Queen  of  the  dwarfs, 
Girling's  Danecroft  early,  and  Imperial.    The 
Early  frame,  Charlton,  and  many  others,  are, 
however,  still  favourites.    Peas  may  be  sown 
from  November  to  July  every  three  Weeks, 
but  it  is  for  a  man  to  consider  whether  he 
ought  to  devote  much  or  little  ground  to  a  crop 
which,  if  eaten  green,  is  a  luxury  of  some 
cost,   and  if  saved  dry  may  cost  more  than 
they  could  be  purchased  for.    However,  there 
is  a  great  fault  among  pea  growers;  they  sow 
the  seeds  much  thicker  than  they  ought  to  be 
sown,  and  therefore  waste  a  great  deal.    Peas 
ought  to  be  sown  in  drills,  and  if  there  were 
half  the  quantity  usually  sown  the  crop  would 
be  heavier;  when  up  above  ground,  earth 
ought  to  be  drawn  up  to  their  stems;  the 
soil  bruised  and  closed  about  their  roots,  and 
brought  up  to  a  kind  of  bank  on  the  cold  side 
of  them;  sticks  should  be  placed  to  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  after  this  thev  only  require  to 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  in  patching  wea- 
ther to  have  water. 

RIIITBARB. 

This  has  become  so  general  a  fkvourite 
from  its  wholesomeness  and  flavour,  in  sea- 


sons when  fruit  cannot  be  had,  and  is  more- 
over so  strongly  recommended  to  families, 
that  a  portion  of  the  garden  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  a  few  good  roots—- a  dozen  will  be 
found  enough  for  a  moderate  family,  and  thej 
ought  to  be  two  feet  from  each  other  everj 
way.  The  ground  should  be  well  dressed,  the 
plsints  young,  the  season  autumn.  They 
should  be  planted  without  bruising  their  roots, 
and  they  will  do  all  the  rest  themselves.  If 
wanted  eailier  in  the  spring  than  they  will 
come  naturally,  put  a  box,^or  rather  a  wooden 
trough,  two  feet  hi^  and  one  foot  diameter, 
over  a  plant,  cover  the  open  end  that  is  upper* 
most  with  a  flat  tile  or  a  proper  cover,  and 
surround  the  whole  with  dung  or  leaves ;  it 
will  hasten  the  growth  :  or  pot  up  a  strong 
root  or  two  and  put  them  in  a  warm  cellar, 
or  a  kitchen-cupboard,  or  [a  greenhouse,  or 
any  other  place  where  the  temperature  ia 
raised ;  but  it  is  never  so  good  as  from  the 
natural  ground,  grown  in  the  natural  wsy. 

SPINACH. 

The  winter  spinach  is  the  most  useful  and 
eoonomical,  and^is  as  good  in  summer  time  as 
in  winter.  The  difference  between  this  and 
the  round-leaved  is,  that  the  winter  kind  takes 
longer  to  perfect  the  plant  and  seed  it  thsn 
the  round-leaved  does,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
longer  eatable.  It  is  not  pulled  up  as  one 
half  the  spring  spinach  is,  but  the  leaves  are 
picked  off  from  time  to  time  as  they  grow,  and 
a  good  bed  of  spinach  yields  for  a  long  time 
The  round-leaf  spinach  will  be  better  for  the 
same  treatment,  and  looks  much  larger  for  it, 
but  it  is  not  so  long  in  perfection.  Spinach  of 
either  kind  may  be  sowed  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart  any  season,  but  it  is  usual  to  sow 
the  round-leaf  from  January  to  July,  and  the 
prickly,  or  winter,  from  August  to  October. 
If  it  comes  up  too  thick,  pick  out  some  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  eat,  and  thus  thin  it, 
when  you  can  use  the  surplus. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GENERAL 

SUBJECTS. 

Many  other  subjects  might  be  mentioned 
under  separate  heads,  but  we  have  gone 
through  aU  that  concerns  those  who  wish  thdr 
gardens  to  be  usefuUy  productive  ;  we  have 
not  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  herb  bed  be- 
cause it  is  so  very  simple,  and  forms  a  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  establiahment,  though  highly 
useful.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  procure  a 
plant  or  two  of  sage,  mint,  thyme^  maijoran^ 
and  other  herbs ;  and  very  litde  of  these  will 
do  for  a  large  family.  Parsley  is  a  moie 
generally  useful  herb,  and  is  raised  from  seed; 
any  of  the  perennial  herbs  wHI  tear  to  pieces 
and  strike  like  weeds ;  and  parsley  should  be 
sown  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  and  any 
root  whose  leaves  are  not  double  and  curled, 
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should  be  pulled  up.  There  are  maoy  sub- 
jects in  a  gudea  that  we  have  not  mentioned : 
we  have  not  toached  on  fruit ;  our  aole  olyect 
baa  been  to  treat  of  those  things  which  are 
more  or  less  oeceasuies,  or  profitable  stocks, 
and,  although  we  have  treated  of  serenl 
thingfl  that  a  man  m&j  coltivate  aa  luxuries, 
DO  person  with  limited  means  ought  to  lose 
sight  of  the  one  great  olyect  of  appropriating 
every  rod  to  something  that  he  can  sell  if 
he  cannot  eat  it,  or  that  he  can  keep  for  a 
conaiderahia  time  if  he  can  neither  sell  nor 
eat  it.  These  will  be  found  to  have  been 
mentioned  pretty  nearly  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  taking  into  the  account  their 
*alue  as  stock  or  their  saleable  nature  as  mer- 
chandise, for  such,  in  truth,  food  as  well  as 
raiment  is,  and  when  a  man  can  choose  the 


stockhe  will  produce,  he  ought  to  be  doubly  con- 
wderate  how  he  misapplies  a  rod  of  his  gronnd. 
A  gardener  is  none  the  better  for  wanting 
extravagant  implements,  but  proper  ones  he 
ought  to  hare,  for  being  obliged  to  make  shift 
with  one  thing  for  another  is  a  sad  loss  of 
time.  Hoe,  rake,  fork,  spade,  garden  line, 
knife,  good  strong  box-banow,  broom,  bas- 
ket, and  dibble ;  all  these  things  are  neces- 
sary. There  is  also  a  proper  way  of  keeping 
them  ;  they  need  not  be  all  in  morocco  cases 
and  mahc^any  boxes,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  should  like  to  see  them  taken  somewhat 
more  care  of  than  our  artist  has  bestowed  on 
them.  To  be  plain,  a  gardener,  like  a 
prudent  housewife,  should  have  a  place  for 
everTthing,  and  everything  in  its  place,  when 
not  in  use. 
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This  little  subject  will  be  more  generally 
known,  perhaps,  under  the  name  of  Soui- 
ionia  cotrulea,  which  it  bears  in  many  gar- 
dens.    It  is  a  neat  little  plant,  of  the  class 
known  as  "alpines,"  aname 
given  to  plants  of  this  habit 
by  gardeners  not  so  much 
to  indicate  that  they  are 
natives  of  alpine  districts, 
as  simply  that  they  are  mi- 
nute   perennials,    suitable, 
from  their  small  size,  for 
pot-culture  or  rook-work, 
and,  indeed,  requiring  some 
such  aid  to  bring  them,  as 
it  were,  within  the  range 
of  the  eye.    The  term  itself 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by 
the  fact,  that  the  mfgority 
of  the  {Jants  so  classed  do 
really    inhabit   alpine  dis- 
tricts,  and,  in  many  cases, 
thia  is  indicated  by  their 
bearing  the  specific  name  of 
aipina  in  direct  allusion  to 
this    fact ;    and   so  it  i>e- 
eame  applied  as  a  collective 
designation  to  all  such  cultivated  species  aa 
woold  agree  with  them  in  general  appearance 
uid  in  cultivation,   Alpines  may  be  considered 
then  as  minute  herbaceous  perennials  ;  there 
are  n  few  shrubby  plants — of  nunute  propor- 
tJoDS  too— which  assodate  with  them,  but  ihej 
are  exceptions,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Azalea 
procumient,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Salix, 
or  willow,  and  Bubas,  or  bramble. 

Sedyotit  cteruUa  is  a  small  tufted  plant  of 
three  or  four  inches  high,  with  numerous 


erect,  spreading,  forked  Stems,  spathnlate  or 
ovate  root  leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  ovate- 
lance-ehaped,  and  small  salver-shaped  flowers, 
the  lobes  or  divisions  of  which  are  acute  j  the 
colour  of  the  fiowers  is  of 
a  light  bluish  lilac,  and 
they  are  produced  in  suc- 
eession  from  May  till  Au- 
gust It  was  introduced 
in  1795,  from  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  Virginia  and 
Canada  are  particularly  re- 
corded aa  its  localities.  It 
has  received  many  names 
beudes  that  here  adopted, 
among  which  are  J7oui- 
tonia  ccerulea  (Lintueus), 
S.  patent  (Elliott),  S.  pu- 
tiUa  (Don),  and  Anotit 
ceenlea  (I>on).  There  li 
a  recorded  variety  in  which 
the  blossoms  are  white ; 
both  are  neat  and  pretly 
plants. 

When  grown  in  small 
pots,  the  compact  tuft 
which  it  forms,  freely 
studded  with  bloSsonu^  is  far  from  inelegant ; 
and  it  is  best  adapted  either  for  pot-eulture 
or  for  placing  in  the  front  part  of  rock-work 
where  it  wiU  be  near  the  eye.  It  is  of  course 
hardy,  but  if  grown  in  pots  would  require  to 
be  slightly  sheltered,  as  with  other  alpines. 
A  sandy  peat  soil  suits  it ;  the  plants  ^ould 
be  potted  at  the  latter  end  of  summer,  they 
have  then  time  to  get  establtBhed  beforo 
winter,  Bnd  throw  out  strong  blooms  in  the 
succeeding  season. 
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Of  all  the  beautiful  plants  brought  from 
China,  perhapfl  nothiug  upon  the  whole  beats 
Ute  Azalea  mdica;  not  if  we  look  to  the  origi- 
nal speraes  or  Tarietiea  perhaps,  because  thej 
were  iaferitM'  to  their  progeoj,  but  we  mean 
taking  the  family  as  we  now  possess  it.  The 
yellow,  the  purple,  the  white,  and  the  scarlet, 
were  very  grand,  but  very  faul^.  The  splen- 
did varieties,  however,  produced  from  seed, 
-deserve  universal  adoption  as  conservatory 
plants.  There  are  scores,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  varieties  now,  but  looking  to  the  properties, 
there  ar^  perhaps,  nearly  a  dozen  of  great 
beauty,  and  possessing  excellent  points.  The 
ffrand  improvement  was  thickness  of  petal, 
for,  without  that,  the  colours  looked  wateiT) 
and  the  flowers  soon  faded.  There  is  evidently 
a  connexion  between  the  rhododendron  and  the 
azalea,  for  they  have  been  crossed  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  fact,  all  the  azaleas, 
deciduous  and  hardy,  as  well  as  tender  and 
evergreen,  seem  capable  of  intermixing,  and 
the  result  has  been  some  very  splendid  varie- 
ties.   The  most  hardy  of  the  Chinese  kinds  is, 


the  Azalea  rinensis,  a  deciduous  shrub,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  very  superior  to  the 
American  varieties,  and  able  to  stand  a  little 
frost.  The  AzoUa  indica  is  totally  distinct 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  azalea  and  rhododendrwi 
triba  The  flowers  are  nearly  funnel-shaped, 
with  divided  edges  and  sharp  points ;  aod  we 
have  not  yetseen  any  disposition  to  amalgamate 
with  any  but  their  own  peculiar  kinds.  The 
varieties  alba,  phoenicea  and  coccinea — whiter 
purple,  and  red — have,  by  crossing,  prodnced 
alt  shades,  from  white  to  deep  purple,  and  from 
white  to  deep  red,  and  some  vari^ated  wiA 
spots  and  stripes  exceedingly  fine.  Tlie  naoet 
conspicuous  among  the  present  favourites  are^ 
Gledstanesii,  Variegata,  Danielsiana,  Cocci' 
nea,  Pnestontissima,  Splendens,  Lateritia, 
Murrayana,  and  one  or  two  others,  either  aoc 
named,  or  not  yet  in  general  cultivation.  A 
collection  of  these,  with  the  most  remarlubia 
of  the  few  retained  for  their  colour,  rather 
than  any  other  quality,  would  be  all  that  can 
be  required  for  a  begiiiner  who  wishes  to  ad- 
vance.    Tliese  are  generally  purchased    in 
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small  pots,  and  should  be  grown  with  great 
care,  and  apart  from  any  of  the  common  sorts 
which  are  now  spreading  abroad  in  all  direc> 
tions,  under  all  sorts  of  names* 

soil:.. 

The  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  this  plant  is 
decayed  turfs,  decayed  melon  bed,  andMurfy 
peat.  This  will  be  found  generally  light  and 
rich,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
plant.  The  turfs  should  have  been  cut  from 
a  meadow  of  which  loam  forms  the  upper  spit, 
and  should  be  cut  about  three  inches  thick,  so 
that  all  the  fibry  matter  of  the  roots  as  well 
as  the  grass  itself  should  be  included.  One 
half  of  this  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  that 
would  let  a  marble  through,  one  fourth  de- 
composed dung  from  the  melon  bed,  and  one 
fourth  peat  earth  also  rubbed  through  the  sieve, 
will  be  found  excellent  compost.  Should  it, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  quality  of  the 
loam,  which  cannot  always  be  controlled,  seem 
too  adhesive  to  allow  of  the  water  passing 
through  freely,  add  a  little  silver  sand  ;  but 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  this  will  be  required. 
Into  pots  a  full  inch  larger  all  round,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  two  inches  wider 
across  the  top,  shifl  the  plants  as  soon  as  the 
roots  reach  the  side  of  their  first  pot,  the 
chance  of  which  is,  that  they  want  it  immedi- 
ately, but  the  perfection  of  this  compost  is 
merely  well  mixing  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  all 
alike,  and  laying  it  in  a  heap  till  wanted. 

POTTING  AND  SHIFTING. 

On  turning  out  the  balls  of  the  earth  they 
£r8t  arrive  in,  you  will  observe  whether  the 
roots  have  reached  the  sides.  In  most  cases, 
the  nurserymen  keep  plants  in  the  smallest 
sizes  they  can,  for  convenience  ;  and  therefore, 
jou  mostly  find  the  roots  matted  so  completely 
round  the  side  of  the  pot  as  to  require  imme- 
diate change.  Let  your  pots  be  very  clean,  if 
not  new  :  place  a  few  crocks  at  bottom,  and  a 
lump  of  the  tui-fy  peat  that  would  not  come 
through  tlie  sieve  upon  the  crocks  ;  then  a 
little  of  the  soil,  enough  to  lift  the  plant  to  its 
proper  position.  It  is  the  best  way  to  put  a 
sort  of  cone  of  the  soil,  because  by  pressing  the 
plant  down,  it  wiU  give  way,  and  the  height  is 
easily  adjusted.  The  surface  of  the  ball  of 
stale  earth  should  be  rubbed  off  a  little,  but 
not  low  enough  to  touch  the  fibres  or  damage 
them  ;  and  the  old  drainage  or  crocks  that 
may  stick  to  the  ball  may  be  taken  away, 
unless  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  among  them. 
The  ball  thus  prepared,  may  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  fresh  pot,  and  pres^d  down  till 
the  collar  of  the  plant  is  just  even  with  the  pro- 
posed new  surface.  The  mould  should  be  put 
in  all  round,  and  be  gently  pressed  in  with  the 
finger  as  you  fill.  The  plant  will  then  be  in 
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the  centre,  and  the  mould  must  be  filled  so  ns 
just  to  hide  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  plant. 
The  plant  may  now  have  a  little  water  to 
settle  the  earth  about  the  roots  ;  and  the  pot 
may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  shut  up  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then,  according  to  the  weather, 
be  exposed  to  the  air  and  warm  rains,  or 
closed  against  heavy  falls  and  frosts.  There 
is  no  way  of  growing  these  plants  better  than 
in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  if  there  be  a  capacity 
for  keeping  the  frost  out,  for  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  required.  Nevertheless,  they 
grow  well  in  a  moderate  greenhouse,  and  seed  - 
lings  are  always  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  sort  of  flowers 
they  produce.  If  a  plant  is  wanted  large,  it 
may  be  easily  grown  in  the  stove  or  propa- 
gating house  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  they 
bear  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  without 
materially  suffering,  except,  perhaps,  that  they 
may  be  drawn  up  rather,  more  for  want  of 
the  air  than  from  other  cause,  and  that  want 
of  air  applies  to  all  artificially  heated  houses, 
because  the  admission  of  air  lowers  the  tern*- 
perature  so  much  that  it  is  rarely  practised  to 
an  extent  that  is  serviceable,  on  account  of  its 
waste  of  heat.  The  Azalea  can  be  grown 
rapidly  in  heat,  and  if  it  be  moderate,  and  air 
given  frequently,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
raise  the  temperature  so  high  as  to  enable  us 
to  admit  air,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  heat.  For 
beauty,  however,  and  healthy  growth,  we 
recommend  the  greenhouse  temperature ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  side  of 
the  pot  again,  there  must  be  another  shift  into 
a  larger  sized  pot :  so  much  for  potting  and 
shifting.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  plants 
want 

GENERA.L   MANAGEMENT. 

It  depends  altogether  upon  the  style  of 
plant  you  want,  how  you  manage  them  from 
the  first  growing.  If  it  were  the  intention  to 
let  them  grow  naturally,  they  would  require 
watching,  and  where  any  vigorous  shoots 
appear  inclined  to  take  the  lead  of  others,  they 
must  be  cut  back  ;  but  the  principal  cultiva- 
tors have  got  into  a  habit  of  training  this 
beautiful  plant  very  artificially,  and  the  judges 
at  horticultural  shows  have  been  encouraging 
that  peculiarity.  We  allude  to  the  ungar- 
dener-like  mode  of  making  only  one  front  to 
a  plant.  The  fancy  for  distorting  subjects 
that  naturally  grow  elegant,  has  been  too 
much  promoted  by  the  horticultural  societies. 
The  branches  have  been  twisted  and  turned 
to  all  manner  of  shapes,  to  bring  the  flowers 
into  the  front.  Props  are  placed  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  back  of  the  plant  is  a  series  of  ties, 
and  sticks,  and  battens,  like  the  back  of  a 
scene  in  a  theatre,  and  as  u^fly.  If  the  deter- 
mination is  to  form  these  half  plants,  the  only 
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proper  way  is  to  do  all  the  distortion  while 
the  plant  is  growing,  for  of  a  bad  business  it 
is  making  tlie  best.  We  are  no  friends  to 
distortions  of  any  kind,  we  only  recognise 
proper,  legitimate,  natural  modes  of  growing 
plants.  Nature  will  sometimes  make  a  stand- 
ard, and  at  other  times  a  bush  of  the  same  kind 
of  plant,  and  we  care  not  how  we  see  a  plant 
grown,  so  that  it  imitate  nature,  even  if  it  be 
in  some  of  her  freaks.  But  to  have  a  plant 
that  is  naturally  a  bush  forming  a  flat  shield, 
out  of  all  character,  and  with  a  mass  of  flowers 
but  no  leaves  in  sight,  on  a  dead  flat  surface, 
resembling  nothing  in  nature,  is  to  us  a  bore. 
We  have  no  objection  to  growing  the  azalea 
as  a  standard,  as  a  tall  shrub,  or  a  dwarf  bush ; 
all  these  may  be  formed  by  nature  herself, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  no  harm  in  fol- 
lowing her  in  her  most  rare  and  beautiful 
works. 

TO  FORM   A   STANDARD. 

Select  a  plant  with  one  good  upright  stem, 
however  many  lateral  branches  maybe  growing 
out  of  it.  Cut  off  the  lower  lateral  branches 
close  to  the  centre  stem ;  as  the  plant  is  shifted 
and  grows  taller,  so  others  of  the  lateral  shoots 
may  be  taken  off;  and  erery  two  or  three 
lateral  branches  that  come  out  at  the  top  will 
enable  you  to  remove  lower  ones,  until  the 
head  of  the  plant  is  all  new  growth,  and  con- 
tinues to  grow  upwards.  Of  course  the  lateral 
branches  removed,  must  be  cut  very  dean  and 
neat  from  the  main  stem,  which  must  be  free 
from  spurs  or  snags.  Tliere  must  always  be 
leflb  a  few  branches  towards  the  top,  but  the 
object  being  to  gain  height,  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  must  be  thrown  into  the  top  branches, 
and  as  soon  as  the  lower  ones  can  be  spared, 
have  them  off.  So  far  as  this  goes,  the  plant 
need  only  be  shifted  as  often  as  it  fiUs^the  pot 
with  roots,  and  continued  in  its  growth.  If 
the  main  stem  exhibits  any  weakness,  fasten  it 
to  a  good  upright  stake  thrust  in  the  pot. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  about  the  height  you 
require,  take  off  the  top,  and  shorten  all  the 
side  shoots.  This  will  occasion  lateral  shoots 
to  grow  from  all  the  shortened  branches,, and 
upon  the  choice  of  these,  or  such  of  them  as 
are  best  adapted  to  form  the  permanent 
branches,  depends  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
future  tree.  In  the  next  growth,  therefore, 
of  these  shoots,  such  of  them  as  cross  each 
other,  or  grow  inwards  or  upwards,  may  be 
either  shortened  or  taken  away  altogether. 
The  object  is  to  leare  branches  growing  out- 
wards on  all  sides,  and  to  shorten  them  where 
you  want  side  shoots  to  thicken  the  head  ;  bat 
as  side  shoots  will  grow  naturally,  even  when 
the  main  stems  are  not  shortened,  we  shonld 
always  allow  for  a  little  thickening.  Upon 
the  natural  habit  of  the  plant  depends  how 


large  the  head  may  be  grown.  Some  are  of 
a  weeping  habit  naturally,  and  make  but  a 
small  head  ;  others  more  robust,  are  enabled 
to  form  a  good  bold  tree-like  head,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  size  ought  their  height  to  be 
regulated.  Standards  have  been  made  for 
weeping  roees  and  cy  tisus,  not  inapplicable  to 
these,  something  like  the  skeleton  of  an  um- 
brella, in  iron ;  by  this  means,  the  first' or  main 
branches  would  be  supported,  and  the  pendent 
shoots,  falling  over  it,  and  bey(»id  it,  would 
look  very  graceful  But  many  of  the  varieties 
of  Azalea  indica  are  robust  enough^to  require 
no  help  beyond  an  upright  to  support  thestem« 
The  great  object  is  to  so  form  the  main 
branches  of  the  head,  as  to  enable  us  to  prune 
and  regulate  every  year  directly  after  the 
bloom,  so  that  the  new  growth  shall  form 
always  a  pretty  nearly  close  head  of  foliage, 
every  point  of  which,  if  properly  managed, 
will  set  for  flowers  while  the  standard  is  grow- 
ing ;  after  losing  the  lateral  shoots  below,  small 
shoots  will  come  out  all  up  the  stem.  These 
must  be  rubbed  off  as  they  first  form,  but  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  managing  the  head 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator.  No 
head  ought  to  be  smaller  when  full  grown, 
than  the  diameter  the  same  as  the  length  of 
the  upright  stem;  in  other  words,  just  as  much 
across  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other, 
as  the  stem  is  from  the  pot  to  the  under  side 
of  the  head. 

AS  PYRAMIDAL,  OR  NATURAL  BUSHES. 

In  this  case  the  plant  to  be  selected  should 
have  a  leader,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  its  own 
way,  except  that  when  any  shoot  is  more 
vigorous  than  the  rest,  and  seems  inclined  to 
take  more  than  its  share  of  nourishment  away 
from  other  parts,  that  shoot  ought  to  be 
shortened  very  materially,  or  cut  dean  away, 
according  as  the  space  it  occupied  required  it 
or  not ;  at  all  events  it  must  be  shortened  far 
enough  back  to  allow  of  its  more  vigorous 
lateral  shoots  growing  without  disturbing  the 
form.  If  any  branches  cross  each  other  or 
come  too  thidc,  there  is  no  harm  in  cutting 
some  clean  out.  Some  kinds  are  naturally 
tall  growing, — the  three  original  kinds  are, — 
and  it  will  require  but  a  short  time  to  grow 
phoDnicea,  alba,  and  coccinea,  six  feet  high, 
if  it  were  desirable;  but  while  we  recom- 
mend the  pyramidal,  we  object  to  rapid  growth. 
We  dislike  the  one-shift  system,  we  object  to 
heat ;  to  be  growing  freely  and  healthily  is  all 
we  care  about ;  shifting  them  from  time  to 
time  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and 
watering,  covering  or  uncovering  them  at 
proper  times,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the 
benefit  of  air,  proper  moisture,  and  protection 
from  cold  winds  and  frost,  are  all  that  we  care 
about. 
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▲S  DWASF  BUSBT  PLAKT8. 

This,  which  we  fancy  before  the  last  for 
beautj,  is  as  simple  as  either  of  the  others. 
The  plant  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  it  is 
obtained,  or  one  should  be  selected  that  is 
already  bushy,  and  been  served  so.  All  the 
while  the  plant  is  growing  the  shoots  are  to  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  they  push  much  ;  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  many 
grow  naturally  in  a  bush,  and  these  are  most 
likely  to  want  pruning  out  instead  of  shorten- 
ing. Yari^ata,  Lateritia,  Gledstanesii,  Smithii, 
and  some  others,  are  naturally  low  growers, 
and  are  almost  too  confused  unless  they  are 
rather  thinned  out ;  and  as  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  shorten  nothing  until  it  is  too  long,  care 
need  only  be  taken  to  take  off  any  shoots  that 
are  too  vigorous  for  the  rest,  and  thin  out 
some  when  they  are  too  thick.  Changing  the 
pots  goes  on  alike  in  all  cases,  and  in  that  of 
dwarf  plants  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
obtain  tall  pots,  because  the  plants  very  often 
spread  out  and  hang  over  very  considerably. 
They  are  then  required  tall  for  the  sake  of 
sppearance,  as  well  as  safety  or  ease  in  handing 
them  about:  we  have  often  had  the  w^eaker 
kinds  hang  half  way  down  the  pot,  and  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  made 
taller  in  proportion. 

BLOOSnKG  AND   SETTING  FOB  BLOOSi. 

After  the  Azalea  has  done  flowering,  you 
should  pick  off  all  the  buds,  unless  you  desire 
to  save  seed ;  but  if  seed  is  the  object,  let  the 
plants  have  all  the  mild  air  they  can,  all  the 
warm  rains,  and  be  merely  protected  from 
heavy  rains  or  other  falls.  Nothing  ever 
Answered  our  purpose  for  these  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants  so  well  as  removing  them 
into  the  tulip-house,  when  they  were  sheltered 
^rom  the  wind  and  violent  rain^  by  only  rolling 
down  the  canvass  roof,  or  shutting  down  the 
side  canvass  blinds.  However,  as  everybody 
has  not  got  a  tulip  stage  or  canvass  house,  and 
may  not  be  inclined  to  get  one  or  a  substitute 
for  it,  they  may  be  placed  inthe  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
shaded  at  the  top.  Out  of  doors  is,  however, 
the  best  in  a  sheltered  spot,  if  the  saving 
of  the  seed  be  an  object.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  if  the  bloom  will  set  well  after  the 
seed  has  all  ripened.  It  exhausts  a  plant 
nmch  more  to  sme  seed  than  any  body  is 
aware  of.  Those  from  which  no  seed  is 
required  should  be  stripped  of  every  pod  as 
Boon  as  the  bloom  in  the  least  declines,  so  as 
to  be  done  with  for  its  flowers.  It  will 
immediately  set  off  growing  without  further 
care  ;  but  if  on  examination  of  the  roots  they 
are  found  to  be  close  to  the  pot,  and  inclined 
to  he  mattedy  they  may  have  another  shift  into 


a  pot  of  larger  sfze  before  they  make  their  new 
growth.  While  they  are  progressing  they 
should  have  plenty  of  moisture  ;  as  soon  as 
they  have  perfected  their  growth  they  should 
rest,  and  have  much  less  water  and  more 
shade.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  con- 
venience, a  shady  place  in  the  garden  and  a 
canvass  roof  put  up  in  a  temporary  manner, 
will  be  of  great  use  in  turning  off  the  wet  and 
keeping  off  the  sun.  They  have  to  be  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  all  the  winter,  but  one  that  can 
be  oovered  up  effectually  against  the  frost  and 
high  winds,  hail,  rain,  &c.  They  may  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  a  warmer 
birth  still,  if  they  are  required  to  flower 
early ;  but  as  the  difficulty  is  generally  how 
to  keep  them  back  for  the  shows,  we  never 
remove  them  from  the  pit  unless  it  is  to  a  cold 
greenhouse.  They  will  flower  abundantly 
without  forcing,  and  last  four  times  as  long 
in  bloom  as  if  they  were  flowered  in  heat. 

PBOPAOATION  Br  CUTTINGS. 

This  is  a  very  simple  process  :  take  off 
cuttings  of  the  present  year's  growth,  and 
place  them  in  a  pot,  the  top  half  inch  of  stuff 
being  pure  silver  sand,  the  lower  portion  being 
the  stuff  they  grow  in  ;  take  the  lower  leaves 
off  the  cuttings  and  stick  them  into  the  sand, 
so  as  just  to  touch  the  other  soil,  cover  them 
with  a  bell-glass,  which  must  be  wiped  clean 
every  morning,  and  apply  moisture  to  the 
cuttings,  so  that  they  shall  never  get  dry.  As 
soon  as  they  are  struck,  which  will  be  indicated 
by  their  growing,  they  may  be  potted  off  into 
the  smallest  sized  pots,  one  in  each,  and  after 
waiting  a  while  in  the  frame,  covered  with  a 
hand  glass,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
greenhouse,  or  into  a  pit,  to  grow  and  establish 
themselves.  In  striking  cuttings  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  slight  bottom  heat  will 
hasten  the  operation,  and  so  far  may  in  some 
cases  be  useful.  The  best  time  for  cuttings  is 
in  the  spring,  for  the  shoots  «that  have  no 
bloom,  and  in  autumn  for  the  last  growth  ; 
but  young  wood  will  strike  almost  any  how 
and  at  any  time. 

PROPAGATION   BY   SEED. 

The  seed  is  gathered  when  indicating  ripe- 
ness, and  laid  by  in  the  dry  and  warm  house 
all  the  winter.  Take  a  wide  mouthed  pot  in 
spring,  with  the  stuff  we  grow  the  plants  in, 
and  having  first  levelled  the  surface,  sow  the 
seed  thinly,  and  sift  some  mould  vefy  lightly 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  cover  the  seed.  Cover 
the  seed  with  a  glass  and  place  it  in  the  green- 
house or  propagating  house,  or,  for  want  of  a 
better  place,  a  common  garden  frame.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  them  out  in  a  number  of  pots,  a  full 
inch  apart,  and  replace  tliem  in  the  greenhouse; 
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cover  each  pot  with  a  hell-gtass,  to  keep  off 
the  air  and  draught  till  they  are  established. 
When  these  grow  large  enough  to  nearly 
touch  one  another,  let  them  be  potted  off 
singly  in  thumlv-pots,  and  place  them  again  in 
the  greenhouse;  here  they  may  be  established; 
but  they  will  be  fit  to  turn  out  into  the  frames, 
where  they  may  undergo  their  shift  from  one 
sized  pot  to  another  until  they  arrive  at  the 
blooming  period.  All  this  time  they  are  not 
to  be  pruned  nor  checked,  but  left  to  grow  as 
they  may,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
natural  habit.  All  the  flowers  that  are  not 
better  than  those  we  possess  already  should 
be  discarded  at  once,  so  as  not  to  fertilize 
others  with  their  secondary  qualities.  Save 
none  but  those  with  petals  thick,  smooth,  and 
of  fine  texture  on  the  surface,  flowers  round, 
slightly  cupped,  ond  no  apparent  indenture  on 
tlie  edge ;  colour  either  new  or  good  in  either 
case  the  flower  would  be  acceptable. 

MANAGEMENT   OF   AQED   PLANTS. 

In  pruning  old  plants  there  should  always 
be  some  of  the  old  wood  that  is  most  in  the 
way  cut  out,  and  this  should  be  done  rather 
freely  upwards,  but  remove  nothing  low  down, 
if  there  is  a  shoot  of  green  upon  it  ;  by  using 
the  knife  freely  higher  up  the  plant,  good  shoots 
will  come  from  below,  but  if  the  stems  be 
healthy  and  bare,  let  them  be  budded  and 
grafted,  and  as  a  fancy  thing,  there  may  be 
several  kinds  budded  or  grafted  on  one  stock. 
If  there  be  a  good  upright  stem  that  would 
do  for  a  standard,  cut  away  all  the  rest  of  the 
shoots  from  it  up  to  the  height  you  wish  to 
have  the  stem,  and  retain  all  the  branches  you 
can  to  form,  or  towards  forming,  the  head  ; 
upon  every  one  of  these  branches,  or  upon 
alternate  ones,  graft  or  bud  some  distinct 
variety,  or  any  one  variety  of  which  you 
desire  the  tree  to  be  thereafter  composed  ;  or, 
if  all  the  lower  portions  of  a  plant  are  ugly 
and  bare,  out  the  plant  down  and  graft  or  bud 
all  the  ends  as  well  as  putting  a  bud  close  to 
the  bottom  of  every  branch  ;  the  buds  and 
grafts  will  grow  rapidly,  and  in  one  season 
there  will  be  a  completely  renovated  plant. 
If  the  variety  be  a  favourite  one  the  grafts 
may  all  be  of  the  same  ;  but  the  old  wood  will 
not  always  break  when  cut  down,  so  that 
grafting  and  budding  is  the  only  way  to  make 
sure.  A  good  old  plant,  however,  will  often 
give  on^good  stem  for  a  standard,  and  that  is 
the  mosrdesirable  thing  to  make  of  it. 

PROPERTIES. 

1.  The  flower  should  be  round,  composed  of 
five  divisions,  though  only  one  petal ;  and  the 
indentures,  where  they  join,  should  be  so  small 
as  not  to  materially  interrupt  the  circle. 

2.  The  petal  should  be  thick,  and  of  course 


to  be  round  the  ends  of  the  divided  portions 
should  be  blunt,  lap  over  each  other,  and  be 
free  from  notch,  seiTature,  or  blemish. 

3.  The  flower  should  be  large  and  slightly 
cupped  ;  the  colour  should  be  distinct,  dense, 
and  if  a  self,  alike  in  all  the  petals,  or  rather 
the  divisions. 

4.  If  variegated,  the  colours  should  be  dis- 
tinct, and,  if  spotted,  the  spots  should  be  so 
much  darker  than  the  other  colour  as  to  form 
a  strong  contrast. 

5.  The  leaf  should  be  bright  green  ;  the 
plant  shrubby,  the  wood  or  stems  strong,  to 
stand  without  support,  and  short,  to  form  a 
compact  bush. 

The  great  faults  of  the  present  favourite 
varieties  are  flimsy,  pointed  flowers,  weak 
stems,  straggling  plants,  dingy  foliage ;  and, 
beautiful  as  they  may  look,  they  can  be  im- 
proved greatly  in  two  years.  The  two  years 
are  up,  and  some  very  beautiful  varieties  fully 
realize  this  prediction. 

MONTHLY  DIRECTIONS. 

January. — Now  we  have  young  seedlings 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  general  stock  of 
older  plants  in  cold  frames,  pits,  or  a  house 
kept  cool  on  purpose.  The  former,  that  is  to 
say,  young  seedlings,  not  being  so  robust,  must 
have  air  admitted  very  carefully,  and,  unless 
the  weather  be  very  mild,  sparingly ;  for  cold 
winds  (that  would  not  affect '  older  plants) 
would  injure  them.  The  plants  in  pits  and 
frames  must  be  well  protected  from  frost 
by  covering,  but  in  mild  weather  may  have 
the  glasses  entirely  removed,  and  air  should 
be  given  at  all  tifnes  when  there  is  no  frost 

February. — Examine  the  roots  by  taking 
out  some  of  the  halls  of  earth,  and  if  the  fibres 
are  matted  round  the  side  of  the  ball,  give 
them  larger  pots,  carefully  filling  Ihe  earth 
round  the  ball,* and  shaking  it  well  down,  and 
if  necessary  pressing  it  down  with  a  bit  of 
wood.  You  may  safely  increase  the  size  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  all  those  that  do  not  require  shifting. 
If  the  fibres  of  the  seedlings  in  the  house  have 
reached  the  pots,  give  the  plants  a  shift  to  one 
a  size  larger.  Sow  seed  ;  they  now  begin  to 
require  watering. 

March. — The  buds  are  now  swelling  for 
bloom,  and  wherever  plants  are  subject  to 
stronger  light  on  one  side  than  the  other,  turn 
the  plants  daily  that  they  nttij  flower  all  round 
alike.  If  any  are  trained  with  their  branches 
to  show  but  one  face  they  must  be  examined, 
and  any  branches  that  are  loose  should  be  tied 
carefully  into  their  places,  because  all  plants 
are  now  growing,  and  the  face  can  never  be 
made  good  afterwards  if  it  be  not  done  while 
growing;  nothing  makes  a  plant  look  worse 
than  any  tying  that  shows  the  backs  of  the 
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kaves  ;  and  when  a  branch  is  turned  out  of 
its  natural  position  it  will  do  so  for  day^.  Look 
well  to  watering ;  sow  seed  if  not  sown  before. 

April. — ^Many  flowers  are  now  opening, 
and  seedlings  which  do  not  bloom  are  growing 
fast ;  look  to  shifting  all  that  require  it,  which 
can  be  told  by  taking  one  or  two  out  of  the 
pot,  the  ball  of  earth  being  kept  entire.  The 
blooming  plants  must  now  be  shaded  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it  would  hasten 
the  flowers  too  much,  and  make  their  period 
of  perfection  very  short.  Turn  all  the  naturally 
grown  plants  daily,  that  the  light  may  have 
equal  influence  all  round  ;  look  well  to  the 
watering. 

May. — The  plants  are  now  in  perfection  of 
bloom^  and  require  only  shading  and  watering 
to  keep  them  so  as  long  as  possible.  Seedling 
plants  will  keep  on  growing,  and  may  require 
removing  to  larger  pots  ;  they  may  be  taken 
from  the  greenhouse  to  the  pits  or  frames  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  have  all  the  air 
that  can  be  given  them.  The  seed  sown  in 
February  will  be  up,  and  perhaps  large  enough 
to  prick  out,  for  they  should  be  put  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  well. 
They  should,  after  pricking  out,  have  a  hand- 
glass put  over  them,  although  they  are  in  the 
greenhouse.  Select  the  best,  and  throw 
away  the  useless  varieties  among  blooming 
seedlings. 

June. — Prick  out  seedlings,  remove  the 
plants  that  have  done  blooming  into  the  shade 
and  shelter,  if  the  form  of  the  plant  requires 
any  correction,  use  the  knife.  If  the  branches 
are  too  thick,  there  may  be  here  and  there  one 
removed.  The  decayed  blooms  may  be  all 
picked  oS,  unless  the  seed  is  wanted,  in  which 
case  the  plant  may  be  put  out  of  doors  just  as 
it  is.  The  plant  will  grow  fast,  and  when 
any  of  the  branches  are  too  vigorous,  shorten 
or  stop  them,  because  as  the  plant  is  allowed 
to  form  so  it  sets  its  bloom,  and  any  alteration 
then  removes  the  flowers. 

July. — Attend  to  the  advancing  seedlings. 
They  must  not  be  too  wet ;  but  by  no  means 
must  tliey  be  neglected,  as  a  short  time  with- 
out necessary  moisture  would  kill  them.  The 
hand-glass  may  be  removed  from  the  small 
seedlings  in  the  greenhouse,  as  they  will 
require  air.  Attend  to  the  necessary  shifting 
of  growing  plants.  The  larger  plants  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  their  growth,  and  require 
g;reat  attention  to  the  watering. 

August. — Continue  the  treatment  of  last 
month.  Keep  the  established  plants  that 
have  now  made  tlieir  growth,  or  nearly  so,  in 
a  cool  place  still.  Shift  all  the  seedlings  that 
may  want  it ;  aiid  if  the  young  seedlings  are 
large  enough,  pot  them  off  in  sixty  sized  pots, 
one  in  a  pot.     Pick  the  seed  pots,  if  ripe. 

September. — The    plants    may  now    be 


placed  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  surface 
of  the  earth  should  be  stirred,  and  a  little 
fresh  earth  be  put  with  it  to  All  the  pots  up 
properly>  and  they  must  have  only  as  much 
water  as  will  keep  a  little  moisture  in  the 
compost.  This  must  not  be  done  by  giving 
little  at  a  time,  but  by  doing  it  less  frequently. 
The  seedlings  as  last  month.  Pot  ofl"  all  that 
are  not  already  potted. 

October. — No  plants  require  much  less 
care  in  winter.  Keep  them  from  frost  and 
excess  of  wet,  and  they  are  almost  sure  to  do 
well.  Deep  pits,  or  the  greenhouse,  will  do 
for  the  largest,  a  common  frame  will  do  for  the 
smaller  ones,  and  the  shelves  at  the  top  of  the 
greenhouse  will  do  for  the  young  seedlings. 

NoYEBfBER. — Nothing  more  than  giving 
plenty  of  air,  little  water,  and  keeping  them 
clean,  are  now  required  by  the  Azaleas.  Seed- 
lings that  are  growing  very  fa3t  will  require 
examining  occasionally  to  see  that  the  roots  do 
not  fill  the  pot,  and  to  give  them  timely  shifts 
into  those  of  a  larger  size.  The  frames  and 
pits  should  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  free  from 
dead  leaves  and  weeds. 

December. — Continue  last  month's  treat- 
ment, attending  to  the  wants  of  seedlings  in 
small  pots,  because  they  soon  dry  and  damage; 
change  their  pots  as  often  as  they  require  it, 
and  keep  them  growing.  The  greenhouse  is 
an  excellent  temperature  in  general  for  seed- 
lings that  have  not  arrived  at  blooming  size 
and  age,  for  they  keep  growing  all  through 
the  winter. 

DESCRIPTIVE   list   OP  INDIAN   AZALEAS. 

The  blooms  of  the  varieties  of  Azalea  in' 
dica  ai*e  usually  more  or  less  spotted  on  the 
upper  segment  of  the  flower,  sometimes  on  the 
three  upper  ones.  Most  of  the  annexed  de- 
scriptions have  been  taken  fi'om  plants  pro- 
duced at  the  difierent  metropolitan  exhibitions, 

Agnesii ;  colour  light  scarlet,  slightly 
spotted ;  flowers  small,  with  broadish  segments. 

Alha  compacta;  colour  white  ;  flower 
moderate  size,  of  good  form  ;  better  than  ledi- 
folia. 

Alba  magniflora;  colour  white,  delicately 
marked  with  a  few  streaks  of  rosy  purple ; 
flowers  large,  with  rather  long  segments. 

Armosa ;  colour  light  rose,  very  slightly 
spotted  ;  flowers  large,  with  broadish  seg- 
ments, but  not  forming  a  compact  flower. 

Aurantia  major ;  colour  light  coppery  red  ; 
flowers  large  and  loose. 

Beauty  of  Reigate ;  colour  white  ;  some- 
what streaked  and  blotched  with  red  ;  flowers 
above  medium  size,  with  broad  short  segments, 
forming  a  circular  outline  to  the  flower:  a 
good  variety,  but  hardly  distinct  enough  in 
colour  from  Gledstanesii. 
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Siafica ;  colour  pure  white  ;  flowers  small, 
with  broadish  segments,  but  not  of  good  form. 

Brougktoni;  colour  light  rosy  pink,  well 
spotted  ;  f  owers  large,  with  broad,  roundish 
segments,  and  of  good  form. 

Carminata ;  colour  fine  dark  red,  or  car- 
mine ;  flowers  large,  with  broad  roundish  seg- 
ments. 

Catleughii ;  colour  clear  light  scarlet ; 
flowers  medium  size,  with  broad  segments, 
forming  a  roundish  and  nearly  circular 
flower. 

Coccinea  (Smith's)  ;  colour  light  red,  with 
a  purple  tinge,  and  a  few  faint  spots  in  the 
upper  part ;  flowers  small,  with  broadish  seg- 
ments. 

Concolor ;  colour  uniform  light  rose,  with 
a  few  faint  spots  at  top  ;  flowers  moderate 
size,  with  broadish  segments. 

Conqueror;  colour  pale  vermilion  red, 
with  a  few  purple  spots  ;  flowers  large,  with 
broad  roundish  segments,  but  not  forming  a 
compact  circular  flower. 

Correafolia  ;  colour  rose  pink,  with  a  few 
faint  spots ;  flower  small,  with  narrow  seg- 
ments. 

jyanielsiana ;  colour  light  yermilion  red, 
with  a  few  faint  spots  on  the  upper  part ; 
flowers  medium  sized,  with  long  narrow  divi- 
sions ;  habit  slender. 

Decora;  ookovat  purplish  rose  ;  flowers  small, 
with  narrow  segments. 

Zhlieaia  ;  colour  salmon  pink,  with  a  few 
purple  spots  ;  flowers  medium  sized,  with  long 
broadish  segments,  somewhat  undulated. 

Duhe  of  Devonshire ;  colour  light  scarlet 
red ;  slightly  spotted  flowers,  rather  above 
medium  size,  with  broad  rounded  segmenta 

Emmelina ;  colour  pale  vermilion  red, 
flowers  very  large,  with  broad  rounded  seg- 
ments. 

Expansa ;  colour  purple  rose,  tinged  with 
pink,  the  upper  s^ment  decidedly  purplish, 
and  spotted  ;  flowers  large,  and  very  loose, 
with  long  narrow  segments :  worthless. 

Exquisita ;  colour  deep  flesh,  irregularly 
margined  with  white,  and  beautifully  and  thickly 
marked  in  the  upper  part  with  dark  spots ; 
flowers  large,  with  broadish'  segments ;  not, 
however,  forming  a  circular  flower :  one 
of  the  handsomest. 

Exquisita  alba;  colour  pure  white,  un- 
spotted ;  flowers  large,  with  rather  long, 
broadish  rounded  segments. 

Erecta;  colour  rosy ;  flowers  moderate  size, 
with  broadish  segments. 

Fieldet^s  ivhite  ;  colour  white,  with  a  green- 
ish stain  on  the  upper  part ;  flowers  large, 
with  broad  rounded  segments. 

Formosa  ;  colour  bright  red  ;  flowers  large, 
with  broad  rounded  segments. 

Formula  elegans  ;  coloured  light  red  :  bad. 


Oledstanesii ;  colour  white,  with  a  few 
dashes  and  stripes  of  rose ;  sometimes  the 
stripes  are  absent ;  flowers  medium  sized^ 
with  short  round  segments,  forming  a  dose 
circular  flower  :  one  of  the  best  varieties  yet 
produced. 

Oledstanesii  formom ;  coknir  white,  streaked 
with  red  ;  flowers  medium  sized,  and  well 
formed  ;  very  near  Oledstanesii. 

Oloriosa;  colour  purple,  spotted  with  red  ; 
flowers  moderate  sized. 

Herherti ;  colour  light  rose,  spotted ; 
flowers  very  large,  with  broadish  segments ; 
showy,  but  rather  loose. 

Ignescens  splendida ;  colour  dull  vennilion 
red  ;  flowers  small,  with  broadish  rounded 
segments. 

Impressa  ;  cdour  light  red  :  bad. 

Iveryana ;  colour  pure  white ;  flowers 
large. 

Juliaii  (?) ;  colour  light  vermilioQ  red, 
with  a  iew  spots  at  top  ;  flowers  large,  with 
long  broadish  segments  ;  not  of  a  circular 
outline. 

King  of  Saxony;  colour  light  vermilion 
red  ;  flowers  moderate  size,  with  broadish  seg- 
ments. 

Kniffhtit ;  colour  dull  rose-pink,  decided^ 
purplish,  and  spotted  on  the  upper  part; 
flowers  moderate  sized,  with  long  narrow  s^- 
ments. 

Lateritia  ;  colour,  pale  vermilion  red,  en- 
tirely without  spots ;  flowers  medium  dze, 
with  broad,  close,  rounded  segments,  forming 
a  compact  circular  outline ;  habit  slender. 

Lateritia  ptUekra ;  colour  a  fine  clear 
purplish  rose  colour,  with  a  few  very  faint 
spots  ;  flowers  large,  with  broadish  segments. 

Ledifolia  (Indica  alba) ;  colour  white, 
upper  segment  with  a  yellowish  stain  ;  flower 
medium  size,  with  long  broadish  segments. 

Leucomegista ;  colour  white,  with  a  broad 
stain  of  lemon  c<^our  in  the  upper  part ; 
flowers  large,  with  broad  rounded,  somewhat 
undulating  segments. 

Macrantha  purpurea ;  colour  purple,  with 
very  dark  spots  in  the  upper  part;  flowers 
very  large  and  loose,  formed  of  long,  broadish 
segments  :  very  showy. 

Magna ;  colour  purple,  well  spotted  ;  flow- 
ers very  large,  with  broadish  segments. 

Magnifica;  colour  light  rosy  pink,  pur- 
plish, and  spotted  in  the  upper  part ;  flowers 
large,  with  roundish  segments. 

Minerva ;  colour  light  brightish  red, 
faintly  spotted  on  the  upper  part ;  flowers 
large,  with  broadish  segments. 

Mirahilis  superha ;  colour  light  rose  :  bad. 

Munda;  colour  light  pinkish  red,  with 
purple  spots  ;  flowers  medium  sized,  with 
broadish  segments. 

Murrayana;  colour   bright  rose,  slightly 
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jotted;  flowers  large,  with  broad,  rounded 
segments. 

NotabiUs;  colour  light  purple,  slightly 
spotted  on  the  upper  segment ;  flowers  hardly 
medium  size,  with  long   acutish  segments. 

Ohtvsa ;  colour  rich  vermilion  red,  slightly 
spotted;  flowers  small,  with  narrow  segments ; 
a  Chinese  variety  or  species  (?) 

Optima;  colour  light  rich  red,  clearly 
spotted  on  the  upper  part ;  flowers  large,  with 
broad  rounded  segments  :  a  very  fine  variety. 

Pallida ;  colour  very  light  purplish  lilac, 
with  a  few  buff  spots  on  the  upper  part ; 
flowers  small,  with  narrow  segments. 

Pallida ;  colour  light  rose ;  flowers  very 
large:  bad. 

Palmerii;  colour  light  rose,  with  a  few 
spots  ;  flowers  large,  with  roundish  divisions, 
bat  not  forming  a  circular  outline. 

Pkcsnicea;  colour  purple,  furnished  with 
spots  on  the  upper  part ;  flowers  large,  with 
long  narrawish  segments. 

Phoenicea  aJba;  colour  white,  with  a 
greenish  tinge  in  the  upper  part;  flowers 
large,  with  long  acute  broadish  segments. 

PrcBStantisnma ;  colour  pale  pinkish  red, 
well  spotted ;  flowers  large,  with  rounded 
broadish  segments :  a  very  free  bloomer. 

Pride  of  Dorking ;  colour  pure  white  ; 
flowers  medium  sized,  with  broad  short  seg- 
ments forming  a  circular  outline ;  one  of  the 
best  formed  of  the  whites. 

Pulchra  ;  colour  pale  purple,  with  clear 
distinct  spots  on  the  upper  part ;  flowers 
small,  with  narrow  but  not  long  segments. 

Punctata  ;  colour  light  red  :  bad. 

Purpurea  grand\ftora;  colour  light  pur- 
ple, well  spotted  on  the  three  upper  divisions  ; 
flowers  lai^  with  broadish  segments,  but  not 
naeh  rounded. 

Purpurea  plena  ;  colour  pale  purplish  lilac ; 
flowers  smal^  formed  of  numerous  narrow 
petals  or  segments  :  a  ^^^  old  variety. 

Purpurea  superha;  colour  light  purple, 
spotted ;  flowers  large. 

Rawsoni ;  colour  pale  purple,  with  a  few 
spots  at  top ;  flowers  small,  with  narrow 
s^ments. 

Mefidgen^;  colour  brilliant  light  red, 
slightly  spotted  ;  flowers  large,  with  broadish 
segments,  but  not  forming  a  circular  out- 
line. 

Metorta;  colour  bright  rose,  with  few  spots ; 
flowers  large,  with  rounded  segments. 

Soiea  deUcata  ;  colour  light  rose,  with  few 
spots;  flowers  large,  with  long  narrowish 
and  somewhat  acute  segments. 

Rosea  elegans;  colour  pale  dear  rose-pur- 
ple, slightly  spotted;  flowers  large,  with  broad- 
ish segments. 

Rubene;  colour  dark  vermilion  red,  the 
upper    segments  with  a  purple  tinge,  and 


slightly  spotted  ;  flowers  medium  sized,  with 
long  narrowish  segments. 

JRubescens;  colour  light  vermilion  red ; 
flowers  moderate  size. 

Mubra-plena  ;  colour  light  vermilion  red  ; 
flowers  medium  size,  with  narrow  segments 
filled  up  in  the  centre  with  irregular  narrow 
petals. 

Semiduplex  pura  ;  colour  light  rose  :  bad. 

Semiduplex  purpurea  ;  colour  purplish  rose : 
bad. 

Semiduplex  rosea;  colour  light  rose  :  bad. 

Semiduplex  striata ;  cfolour  rosy  pink  :  bad. 

Speciomsima ;  colour  light  rosy  pink, 
^tted  on  the  upper  part ;  flowers  large,  with 
broadish  segments  :  showy. 

Splendens;  colour  rosy  pink,  the  upper 
part  witk  a  purplish  ting(^  and  a  few  faint 
spots ;  flowers  large,  with  broad  rounded  seg^ 
ments. 

Storeyana ;  colour  pure  white ;  flowers 
medium  size :  inferior  to  ledifolia. 

Striata  formosisnma;  colour  white,  streaked 
with  red  ;  not  so  good  as  Gledstanesii. 

Striata  purjmrea  ;  colour  white  with  a  few 
faint  streaks  of  purple  ;  flower  medium  size, 
with  narrowish  loose  undulating  segments. 

Triumphasu ;  colour  light  rose,  the  three 
upper  segments  with  a  thick  cluster  of  deep 
coloured  spots ;  flower  large,  with  broad 
rounded  segments. 

Variegata;  colour  flesh,  irregularly  mar- 
gined with  white,  and  a  few  faint  spots  on  the 
upper  part ;  flower  medium  sized,  with  broad 
close  rounded  segments,  forming  a  compact 
circular  outline  ;  habit  slender. 

Vesta ;  colour  pure  white  ;  flowers  mode- 
rate size,  with  broadish  segments. 

Violacea  elegans ;  colour  lively  purple  $ 
flowers  medium  size,  with  long  narrow  seg- 
ments. 

Vimcans';  colour  bright  clear  rose,  with  a 
few  spots  on  the  upper  part ;  flowers  large, 
with  Ions;  pointed  segments. 

WooasU;  colour  light  purple,  the  upper 
segment  thickly  spotted  with  dark  purple  ; 
flowers  medium  size,  with  broad  segments, 
but  not  forming  a  circular  flower. 

Six  of  the  very  best  of  the  above  would  be 
found  in  the  following,  viz.,  Gledstanesii,  Late- 
ritia,  Variegata,  Triumphans,  Optima,  and  Be- 
fulgens. 

The  sorts  of  Azalea  indica  recommended 
in  the  Garden  Almanac  as  the  best,  are  Pres- 
tantissima,yariegata,  Murrayana,  Gledstanesii, 
Splendens,  Lateritia,  Danielsiana.  There  is  a 
large  white  one  grown  at  Falkirk  far  superior 
to  our  ordinary  Alba.  We  should  grow  Azalea 
sinensis  among  them,  most  assuredly,  and  do 
our  best  towards  seeding  from  it  after  cross 
fertilization  ;  it  would  probably  originate  some 
handsome  varieties. 
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ASIATIC,   OR  LABQE   FLOWERED   TOBEITIA. 


To  this  pretty  genus  of  plants  we  hsve  I 
receotlj'  bad  aome  accessions,  wbich  mill  be-  | 
come  valuable  ornaments  of  our  gardens. 
The  best,  in  every  respect,  is  that  of  which 
an  engraving  is  here  introduced :  nothing  cail 
exceed  it  in  the  richness  and  the  softness  of 
its  colouring. 

Id  noticing  this  plant  on  a  former  occasion, 
{AnnaU  of  Horticulture,  ii,  553,)  we  took 
tlie  opportunity  of  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  statement  that  the  plant  nas  an 
annual  wits  strictly  correct.  The  statement 
WHS  made  in  tbe  Botanical  Mtujazine,  where 
a  heaulii'il  figure  of  it  wan  published  last 
year.  Nothing  in  the  appearnnceof  the  plant, 
at  tlie  time  our  notice  above  referred  to  was 
written,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  plant  was  annual,  and  our  further 
experience  of  it  does  but  confirm  our  former 
supposition  :  hundreds  of  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  InBt  year,  along  with  calceolarias, 
cupheas,  and  similar  sub-shrubby  plants,  have 
been  preserved  through  tbe  winter,  and 
planted  out  into  the  flower  garden;  and  the 
old  plants  which  blossomed  laat  season  arc 
row  vigorous,   and  blossoming  freely  again. 


It  was,  moreover.  Mid  to  be  &  stove  plant, 
but  this,  loo,  is  incorrect;  for  it  has  been 
preserved  during  winter  in  the  temperature 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  has  been  grown  and 
flowered  well  in  such  a  situation.  Moreover, 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  a  plant  suitable 
fur  bedding  out  in  flower  gardens,  thougb 
here,  we  presume,  it  will  always  be  found  to 
do  best  iu  the  warmest  situations,  all  other 
conditions  being  equal. 

The  plant  is  of  diffuse  branching  habit, 
with  quadrangular,  flexuose  stem",  bearinir 
opposite  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely 
serrated  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  wliich  other 
brunches,  and  towards  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
numerous  flowers,  are  produced;  the  flowers 
grow  on  separate  stalks,  but  sometimes  seve- 
ral— three  or  four — together,  from  the  tama 
nxil;  they  are  shaped  something  like  the 
flowers  of  a  mimulus,  only  they  are  divided 
into  four  instead  of  five  lobes,  the  lower  of 
which,  and  the  two  side  ones,  each  bear  a 
large  deep  purple  blotch,  and  the  throat,  or 
ccutrt',  is  of  the  same  colour ;  down  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lower  segment  is  a  pale  streak; 
the  rest  of  the  flower  is  a  clear,  mA,  porce- 
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lain  blue-lilac,  of  indescribable  tint.  It  is  a 
very  free  flowering  plant,  blooming  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumnal  months. 

Viewing  the  extensive  range  which  it 
occupies  in  a  wild  state,  one  would  be  pre- 
pared to  find  if  possessing  much  hardihood  of 
constitution,  even  though  it  be  East  Indian. 
It  is  recorded  as  growing  throughout  Bengal, 
in  Amboyna,  Cejlon,  Mergui,  Chittagong, 
Sylhety  and  in  the  Madras  peninsula.  It  is 
also  widely  diffused  in  alpine  regions,  and 
hence  our  success  in  cultivating  it  in  a  low 
temperature. 

The  plant  is  easily  cultivated  in  any  light 
rich  soil,  and  propagates  with  the  utmost 
facility  by  means  of  cuttings.  Probably  its 
beautiful  tint  of  colour  will  be  best  brought 
out  and  preserved  by  affording  it  some  shade 
from  intense  sun-light. 

We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  again  men- 
tioning Torenia  co?icolor  (Lindley),  as  a 
handsome  species.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  more 
trailing  habit  than  T,  asiatica^  and  its  flowers 
are  of  a  uniform  violet  colour,  except  the 
throat,  which  is  deeper  tinted.  Mr.  Fortune 
found  this  growing  in  marshy  ground,  on  the 
mountains  of  Hong-Kong,  where  it  bears  much 
cold  and  drought  in  the  winter  season,  but 
grows  and  flowers  profusely  in  the  hot  damp 
months  of  summer.  In  this  country,  it  should 
be  treated  during  the  growing  season  as  a 
half-stove  plant ;  and  it  requires  a  trellis, 
unless  the  pot  be  elevated,  and  the  branches 
are  allowed  to  become  dependent. 

FLOWERS   AND  PLANTS  OF   SCRIPTURE. 

Under  this  title  we  reviewed  Lady  Cal- 
cott's  admirable  work,  written  under  great 
bodily  infirmity  and  8ufi*ering,  but,  neverthe- 
less, produced  in  a  way  that  did  great  honour 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  fair  authoress: 
we  adopt  the  same  head  for  a  review  of  the 
noble  volumes  lately  published  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture ;***  because,  although  it  touches  upon 
every  subject  mentioned  in  the  sacred  book, 
flowers  and  plants  form  a  considerable  portion, 
and  belong  especially  to  us.  The  work  has 
been  produced  with  great  labour  ;  the  con- 
tributors comprise  a  host  of  talented  men, 
and  the  manner  in  which  each  subject  is 
handled  shows  a  degree  of  research  and  labour 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  modem  writers. 
In  fact,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface — 

"  It  was  no  task  for  one  man  to  gather  iu 


•  A  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  Edited  by 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.8.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Pictorial 
Bible,"  Author  of  "  The  History  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine/'  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  nume- 
rous SngraTlngB.  In  Two  Volumes.  Adam  and 
Charles  Black ;  Edinburgh. 


this  great  harvest.  And  as  the  ground  seemed^ 
for  the  most  part,  common  to  all  Christian 
men,  it  appeared  desirable  that  assistance 
should  be  sought  from  a  sufiicient  number  of 
competent  Biblical  scholars,  and  others,  with- 
out distinction  of  country  or  religious  party, 
that  the  field  might  be  the  more  thoroughly 
swept,  and  the  greater  wealth  of  illustration 
obtained  from  men  of  different  lines  of  read* 
ing,  and  various  habits  of  thought.  The 
prompt  manner  in  which  the  call  of  the  Editor 
for  co-operation  has  been  met  by  the  numerous 
eminent  Biblical  scholars  and  naturalists, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  List  of  Contri- 
butors, has  been  amongst  the  highest  grati- 
fications arising  to  him  out  of  this  undertaking; 
while  the  ability,  the  laborious  research,  the 
care  and  the  punctuality,  with  which  they 
have  discharged  the  various  tasks  confided  to 
tliem,  demand  his  warmest  acknowledgments." 

Without  touching  upon  theological  points, 
which  we  leave  to  those  who  read  the  work, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  a  more  valuable 
accumulation  of  facts,  touching  natural  his- 
tory, cannot  be  found,  than  are  now  before 
us.  The  writers  may  be  all  called  great  men,, 
dose  reasoners,  full  of  sound  argument ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  they  draw  conclusions  per- 
fectly convincing.  We  will  not  pretend  that 
we  agree  with  all  they  say,  nor  do  we  alto- 
gether exculpate  some  of  the  writers  from  a 
charge  of  elaborating  too  much  upon  trifles, 
or  things  of  small  importance ;  but  with  all 
the  imaginary,  and  a  few  real  faults^  it  is  one 
of  the  most  able  productions  of  modem  times. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  articles  on  flowers 
and  plants,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  are  by 
Professor  Boyle.  Perhaps  no  subject  has 
given  rise  to  more  speculation  than  the  lily, 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on 
the  mount :  and  we  are  sorry  that  Professor 
Royle  persists  in  the  extraordinary  delusion 
that  Christ  refeiTcd  to  some  one  specUs^  when 
it  is  plain  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  or 
should  be  so,  that  our  Saviour  applied  the 
language  to  all :  <^  Behold,"  says  he,  '^  the 
lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin ;"  yet,  in  the  teeth  of 
this  passage  we  find  commentators  haggling 
with  one  another  as  to  which  one  species  could 
have  been  meant.  We  have  hardly  common 
patience  with  those  who  fancy  they  show  their 
talent  by  disputations  as  unprofitable  as  they 
are  groundless.  However,  let  us  do  the  writer 
justice  ;  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  information  in 
his  general  articles :  take,  for  instance,  that 
on  tho  melon,  from  which  we  select  a  few 
passages  that  more  immediately  concern  the 
lovers  of  a  garden,  while  we  omit  the  more 
learned  portions  that  relate  to  the  translatidn 
of  particular  words,  and  the  reconciliation 
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of   partial   facts,   which   we  look   upon  as 
very  immaterial. 

^'  The  Cacurbitaceas,  or  gourd  tribe,  are  re- 
markable for  their  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  the  different  situations  where  thej  can  be 
grown.  Thusy  Mr.  Elphinstone  describes 
some  of  them  as  yielding  large  and  joicy  fruit 
in  the  midst  of  tlud  Lodian  desert,  where  water 
is  300  feet  from  the  surface.  Extreme  of 
■loistare,  however,  is  far  from  injurious  to 
them,  «9  the  great  majority  are  successfully 
oultivated  in  the  rainy  season  in  India.  Mr. 
Moorcroft  describes  an  extensive  cultivation 
of  melons  and  cucumbers  on  the  beds  of  weeds 
which  float  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere.  They 
are  similarly  cultivated  in  Persia  and  in  China. 
In  India,  *  some  of  the  species  may  be  seen  in 
the  most  arid  places,  others  in  the  densest 
jungles.  Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  they 
emulate  the  vine  in  ascending  its  branches; 
and  near  a  hut,  they  soon  cover  its  thatch 
with  a  coating  of  green.  They  form  a  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  culture  of  Indian  gardens; 
the  farmer  even  rears  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  wells.'  (Boyle,  Himalayan  JBo^ 
tan^y  p.  218.) 

^^  These  plants  though  known  to  the 
Greeks,  are  not  natives  of  Europe,  but  of 
Eastern  countries,  whence  they  must  have 
been  introduced  into  Greece.  They  probably 
may  be  traced  to  Syria  or  Egypt,  whence 
other  cultivated  plants^  as  well  as  civilisation, 
have  travdied  westwards.  In  Egypt  they 
fonned  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  at 
the  very  eaorly  period  when  the  Israelites  were 
led  by  Moses  from  its  ridi  cohivatKn  into 
the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  melon,  the 
water-melon,  and  several  others  of  the  cucur- 
bitacese,  are  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (TkeheSy 
p.  212  ;  Ancient  Egyptiam^  iv.  62),  as  slill 
cultivated  there,  and  are  described  as  being 
sown  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  cut,  the 
mekms  in  ninety  aad  the  cucumbers  in  sixty 
days. 

^  If  we  consider  that  the  occurrences  so 
graphically  detailed  in  the  Bible,  took  place  in 
the  East,  we  should  expect,  among  the  natu- 
ral products  noticed,  that  those  which  appear 
from  the  earliest  times  to  have  been  esteemed 
in  these  countries,  would  be  those  mentioned. 
But  as  all  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  good 
which  they  possess,  and  think  of  it  only  when 
beyond  their  readb,  so  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  longed  for  the  delicious  coolness  of  the 
melons  of  Egypt  Among  these  we  may  sup- 
pose both  the  melon  and  water-melon  to  have 
been  included,  and  therefore  both  will  be 
treated  of  in  this  artide." 

"  AIL  travellers  in  Eastern  countries  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  refreshment  and  delight 
they  have  expef  ienced  from  the  iruit  of  the 


melon.  Bat  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  Alpinus,  who,  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  such  subjects,  says  of  the 
Egyptians,  ^  Fructibus,  &e.  se  replent,  ot  ex 
iis  solis  Sttpe  ecenam,  vel  prandium  perficiant 
cujttsmodi  sunt  precoda,  cuccCrbitaB,  pepones, 
melopep<me8;  quorum  qiddem  nomen  gene- 
ricum  est  Batech.'  (JBervm  .^i^yft,  MiA 
i.  17.)  He  also  describes  in  the  same  chap- 
ter the  kind  of  melon  called  AbdeUavi,  wbidi, 
according  to  De  Saey,  receives  its  name  from 
having  been  introduced  by  Abdullah,  a  gofver- 
nor  of  Egypt,  under  the  Khalif  Al  Mrnnoon. 
It  may  be  a  distinct  species,  as  the  fruit  is 
oblong,  tapering  at  both  ends,  but  thkk  in 
the  middle ;  a  figure  (tab.  xU.)  is  given  in  his 
work,  De  Plantis  .^si^ypti;  but  Forskal 
applies  this  name  also  to  the  Chate,  whidi  is 
separately  described  by  Alpinus^  and  a  figure 
given  by  him  at  tab.  3d." 

'*  The  water-melon  is  clearly  distinguished 
by  Alpinus  as  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  called 
by  the  above  names,  ^  qusB  intns  seaina  tan* 
turn,  et  aquam  duleiasimam  continent'    It  is 
mentioned  by  Forskal,    and   its  properties 
described  by  Hasselquist.     Though  resem- 
bling the  other  kinds  very  considerably  in  its 
properties^  it  is  very  different  from  them  in 
its  deeply-cut  leaves,  from  which  it  is  com- 
pared to  a  very  different  plant  of  this  tribe — 
that  is,  the  colocynth.     '  Citrullos  foHo  colo- 
cynthidis  secto  semine,  nigro.'    A  few  others 
have  cut  leaves,  but  the  wster-mdon  is  so 
distinguished  among  the  edible  species.     The 
plant  is  hairy,  with  trailing  cirrhiferous  stems. 
The  pulp  abounds  so  much  in  watery  juiee^ 
that  it  will  run  out  by  a  hole  made  Uirough 
the  rind ;  and  it  is  from  this  peculiarity  that 
it  has  obtained  the  names  of  water-melon, 
melon  d'eau,  wasser-melon.    Hasselquist  says 
that  it  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  rich  clayey  earth  which  subsides  during 
the  inundation,  and  serves  '  the  Egyptians 
for  meat,  drink,  and  physic     It  is  eaten  in 
abundance,  during  the  season,  even  by  the 
richer  sort  of  people ;  but  the  common  people, 
on  whom  Providence  hath  bestowed  nothing 
but  poverty  and  patience,  scarcely  eat  any- 
thing but  these,  and  account  this  the  best 
time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  worse  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.'" 
{Travels,  p.  256.)    J,  F.  R.— Pp.  4—6. 

The  article  Garden  is  treated  with  consi- 
derable power,  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
are  too  numerous  for  us  to  notice ;  some  of 
the  information  is  new  and  curious.  After 
noticing  the  various  allusions  to  gardens,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  inform  us  that — 

"  Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses 
among  the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find 
prevailing  in  the  East.     One  most  essential 
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difference  between  them  and  our  own  is,  that 
they  are  not  attached  to,  or  in  any  waj  con* 
nected  with,  the  residence,  but  are  situated  in 
the  rabtirbs.  We  have  known  gardens  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distant  from  the  houses 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged.  It  is 
manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  outside  the  several  towns. 
This  is,  however,  to  be  understood  of  regular 
gardens,  for  shrubs  and  flowers  were  often 
planted  in  the  open  courts  of  the  dwelling- 
houses. 

"  People  repair  to  their  suburban  gardens 
to  take  the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  refresh  and 
solace  themselves  in  various  ways.  For  their 
use  there  is  mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of 
summer-house,  or  pavilion,  fitted  up  with 
much  neatness,  gaily  painted,  and  furnished 
with  seats,  where  the  visitants  may  sit  and 
enjoy  themselves." — ^Pp.  736,  736. 

In  this  article  we  have  an  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  gardens,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  put.  How  they  were  made 
by  the  side  of,  or  near  streams,  for  the  sake 
of  irrigation ;  we  have,  also,  examples  of  the 
different  modes  of  applying  water,  and  of  pro- 
curing it ;  the  plan  of  raising  it  from  wells 
by  levers,  after  the  fashion  adopted  to  the  pre- 
sent day  in  many  nursery-grounds,  was  a  very 
ancient  practice ;  but  there  were  rills  for 
water  formed  all  over  the  garden,  and  when 
it  was  raised,  it  was  poured  into  these,  to  run 
wherever  the  place  was  left  open,  and  was, 
by  the  simplest  means,  stopped  out  of  one  set 
of  rills,  and  directed  into  another.  The  fol- 
lowing notions  will  rather  surprise  those  who 
have  not  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance  by  reading  :— 

"  The  Jews,  in  their  ceremonial  treatises, 
have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  gardens, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  plants 
or  seeds  might  or  might  not  be  planted  or 
sown  together  under  the  law  against  hetero- 
geneous propagations.  (Lev.  xix.  9;  Deut 
xxi.  9,  11.)  From  this  source  some  curious 
facts  relating  to  the  arrangements  of  gardens 
may  be  gleaned.  The  following  are  from  the 
Mishnic  treatise  Kihim,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  general  subject:  '  Trees  must  not  be 
grafted  on  trees  of  a  diflerent  kind,  nor  one 
^d  of  shrub  on  another  kind  of  shrub,  nor 
yet  trees  on  shrabs,  nor  shrubs  on  tteesJ 
Rabbi  Jehudah,  however,  sanctioned  this  last 
practice.  <  Shrubs  must  not  be  planted  in  a 
sycamore-bush ;  rue  must  not  be  grafted  on 
white  cassia,  because  that  would  be  a  shrub 
on  a  tree ;  a  scion  of  the  flg  tree  must  not  be 
planted  among  chatzvbj  (supposed  *  ivy,')  to 
cool  it;  a  vine  branch  must  not  be  sunk 
(trained)  into  a  melon  bed,  to  instH  its  juices 
therein^  because  that  is  a  tree  on  a  plant; 


pumpkin-seed  must  not  be  set  among  mallow, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  therein, 
as  that  is  herb  in  herb.'  '  In  a  garden-bed, 
that  is  six  hands  square,  flve  different  kinds 
of  seeds  may  be  sown,  namely,  four  kinds  in 
the  four  comers  of  the  bed,  and  a  fifth  in  the 
centre.  If  the  bed  has  a  ridge  (border),  thir- 
teen different  kinds  may  be  sown,  three  in 
each  comer,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed.'  '  All  kinds  of  field-seeds  must  not  be 
sown  in  a  garden  bed ;  but  all  kinds  of  herbs 
(garden-seed)  may  be  sown  therein.'  *  A 
ridge  (border)  that  had  been  one  band. high, 
but  is  decreased  in  height,  still  remams  good, 
because  it  had  been  originally  of  lawful 
height.'  This  applies,  of  course,  to  tite  ri^es 
by  which  diflerent  plants  which  might  not 
lawfully  mingle  were  separated.  ^  In  a  tr^ich, 
or  dry  kennd,  one  hand  deep,  three  diflferent 
kinds  of  seeds  may  be  sown,  namely,  one 
kind  on  each  side>  and  one  kind  in  the 
middle.' 

''  It  is  very  evident  that  where  such  careful 
distinctions  and  rules  of  separation  existed, 
great  attention  must  have  been  required  te 
the  mean#  of  dividing  the  diflerent  pkwts 
from  each  other.  This  was  eflfeeted  not  only 
by  ridges  and  trenches,  but  by  light  fences  of 
cane.  This  apppears  from  what  follows : 
*  A  partition  of  cane  is  considered  a  fence^ 
provided  the  space  between  each  cane  is  less 
than  three  hands  wide,  so  that  a  young  kid 
cannot  pass  through.  If  there  is  a  breach  in 
the  fence  to  the  extent  of  ten  amoth,  it  iscon-^ 
sidered  as  a  gate  (entrance).  Should  a  greater 
portion  of  the  fence  be  broken  down,  it  is 
unlawful  to  sow  or  plant  towards  the  breach. 
If  there  are  several  breaches  in  the  fence, 
should  the  portion  still  standing  be  greater 
than  that  broken  down,  it  is  permitted ;  but 
should  the  portion  Inroken  down  be  greater 
than  that  standing,  it  is  forbidden.'  These 
examples  are  selected  only  as  specimens  of 
the  endless  modes  by  which  the  later  Jews 
sought  to  carry  out  with  minute  and  impos- 
sible exactness  the  useful  regulation  of  the 
Mosaical  law.  For  that  law  various  reasons 
have  been  given,  on  which  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  pronounce  any  judgment;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  economical  grounds 
which  may  be  collected  from  the  eflects  which 
appear  to  result  from  the  interdicted  practices, 
are  quite  sufficient  in  themselves,  whether 
others  exist  or  not  Thus  we  find  enumerated 
among  the  radical  defects  of  Hindu  husbandry 
— -^  the  barbarous  system  of  sowing  two  or 
thi^e  species  of  grain  in  one  field  .  . , .  The 
mode  of  reaping  is  equally  defective ;  if  two 
or  three  species  of  grain  are  sown  in  the  same 
field,  the  Indian  husbandman  treads  down  a 
great  part  of  his  crop,  in  order  to  collect  each 
kind  separately ;  indeed,  so  fond  is  he  of  this 
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method  of  proceeding,  that  he  pursues  it  even 
when  the  crop  is  all  of  one  kind,  that  he  may 
select  what  he  deems  the  ripest.' (Tennant*s  In- 
dian Recreations^  xnEdinb,  RevieWy  iv.  320.) 
*'  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
gardens  of  the  ancient  Jews  differed  in  anj 
material  respect  from  those  which  are  still 
found  in  Fdestine.  Such  difference  as  did 
exist  was  doubtless  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
minute  rules  which  were  founded  upon  the  law 
forbidding  the  intermixture  of  diverse  plants 
and  seeds.  The  gardens  of  the  Holy  Land 
have  been  mentioned  by  travellers  in  terms 
too  vague  and  general  to  afford  the  basis  of  a 
satisfactory  description.  Dr.  Olin  seems  to 
have  paid  most  attention  to  them.  Of  the 
gardens  near  Shechem,  he  says,  *  Upon  turn- 
ing an  angle  in  the  steep  gorge,  we  found 
ourselves,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  midst 
of  fruitful  gardens  filled  with  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  fruit-trees,  and  all  in  the  highest 
perfection  of  luxuriance  and  beauty.  Olives, 
vines,  acacias,  pomegranates,  figs,  mulberries, 
and  several  species  of  trees  which  I  did  not 
recognise,  are  crowded  together  in  small  en- 
closures, forming  an  impervious  shade,  as  well 
as  an  impenetrable  thicket ;  and  yet  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  seem  not  to  be  overburdened. 
Each  separate  tree  and  plant  thrives  to  admi- 
ration, and  seems  rather  to  profit  than  suffer 
from  the  thick  dark  canopy  of  branches 
and  foliage,  which  entirely  excludes  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  tangled  huddle  of  trunks  and 
roots.  A  beautiful  mountain  stream  runs 
through  the  midst  of  this  forest  of  gardens, 
in  a  channel  mostly  artificial,  and  sometimes 
covered  ;  but  the  water  often  rises  into  small 
fountains,  and  forms  several  cascades.'  {Tra- 
vels in  the  EasU  ii.  350.)  The  orange  and 
citron  trees,  which  abound  in  these  gardens 
near  Shechem,  (see  Schubert,  Reise  ins  Mar- 
genlande,  ii.  116,)  were  probably  those  not  re- 
cognised by  Dr.  Olin,  from  their  not  being  in 
fruit  at  the  time  of  his  visit."— Pp.  736,  737. 

Grcometrical  gardens  were  not,  it  seems, 
nnknown,  nor  unappreciated  by  the  ancients, 
but  we  are  not  quite  sure  they  were  contrived 
after  our  present  notions.  It  would  seem 
they  approved  of  large  gardens  being  laid  out 
so,  while  we  rather  limit  a  geometrical  gar- 
den to  a  space  that  the  eye  can  command  at 
once,  with  all  the  figures  displayed,  at  a  glance ; 
as  if  their  whole  gardens  must  be  uniform, 
instead  of  the  eye  wandering  over  rich  land- 
scape, and  falling  upon  a  well-managed  figure, 
like  one  of  the  views  in  a  kaleidoscope,  in 
some  pleasant  nook,  which  is  our  notioi^of 
the  place  for  a  geometrical  garden.  Upon 
this  subject  the  author  says : — 

"  '  The  ancient  plans  of  gardens  show  that 
the  Egyptians  were  not  less  fond  than  our 


ancestors  of  mathematical  figures,  straight 
walks,  architectural  decorations,  and  vege* 
table  avenues ;  and  that  they  as  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  idea  of  seclusion  and  safety 
suggested  by  enclosures  within  enclosures. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  some  old  En- 
glish places,  there  were  almost  as  many  walled 
compartments  without^  as  apartments  within 
doors ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Egyptian 
country  houses.  This  principle  of  seclusion, 
and  an  excessive  love  of  uniform  arrangement, 
are  remarkably  displayed  in  the  plan  of  a  large 
square  garden,  given  in  Professor  Bosellini's 
great  work,  I  Monumenii  delt  Effitto,  Here — 

"  Qrove  nods  at  grove,  eaek  slley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  pUtform  just  reflecfce  the  other." 

This  royal  garden  must  have  formed  a  most 
enviable  retreat  from  "  the  intolerable  day" 
of  an  Egyptian  summer.  The  whole  was 
shut  in  by  an  embattled  wall.  On  one  side, 
a  canal  runs  along  just  without  the  walls.  In 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  an  oblong  walled 
vineyard ;  the  vines,  planted  in  rows,  or  ave- 
nues, are  trailed  above  on  trellis-work,  form- 
ing shady  arched  walks.  The  space  on  one 
side  this  central  vineyard  exactly  corresponds 
to  that  on  the  other.  In  each  there  is  a  row 
of  palms,  an  oblong  tank  with  water-fowl, 
four  fiower-beds  on  a  lawn,  and  an  open 
summer-house  on  the  margin  overlooking  the 
pool ;  an  oblong  walled  compartment  of  trees ; 
a  second  tank  with  water-fowl  and  flowers; 
and  all  along  within  the  wall  of  circuit,  a  row 
of  trees,  of  three  kinds,  in  regular  alternations. 
At  one  end  of  the  garden,  next  the  entrance, 
is  a  building  containing  apparently  one  large 
room,  perhaps  for  the  royal  entertainments ; 
at  the  other  end,  or  back,  is  a  house  of  three 
stories,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole. 
This  garden,  with  its  sheltered  walks,  its 
groves  and  tanks  of  water,  its  seclusion  and 
privocy,  reminds  us  of  the  "  fair  garden  "  of 
Joacim  at  Babylon,  with  its  baths,  its  deep 
shady  coverts,  and  its  "  privy  gate,"  in  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Susannah.' " — P.  737. 

We  shall  close  our  quotations  here,  for  we 
have  given  enough  to  show  the  nature  of 
those  articles  which  belong  peculiarly  to  our 
subject.  The  articles  on  natural  history, 
geology,  entomology,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  ancients,  are  exceedingly  clever  and 
deeply  interesting,  and  the  embellishments  are 
numerous,  well  executed,  and  elaborate.  We 
therefore  commend  Dr.  Kitto*s  volumes  ;  they 
present  a  rich  intellectual  treat  for  the  in- 
quiring mind  ;  indeed  we  hardly  know  where 
else  to  look  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  combined,  too,  as  the 
whole  range  of  subjects  necessarily  are,  with 
much  that  is  calculated  to  improve  not  only 
the  mind  but  the  heart 
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THK   BEAUTIFUL   1 

Thb  family  of  Indian  cresses  is  in  high 
favour  in  our  gardens.  About  a  score  species 
ore  known  and  cultivated ;  and  if  in  comparison 
some  of  these  may  be  held — as  they  rightfully 
are — to  bo  superior  in  beauty  to  others  of 
their  congeners,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  a  known  species  which  can  be  regarded 
OS  anything  else  than  an  epitome  of  graceful- 


sunny  exposure  to  cause  it  to  develop  iti 
floral  beauty. 

The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  Tropffiolums 
is  somewhat  singular.  They  have  a  calyx  or 
outer  covering  of  five  segments,  and  this  part 
is  lengthened  behind  into  a  more  or  Jess  de- 
veloped organ  which  is  called  the  spur ;  within 
the  calyx  is  a  corolla  of  five  petals,  and,  of 
id  degance.  Even  the  common  kind,  !  course,  within  these,  the  anthers  imd  pistiL 
Owing  to  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  development  in  the  calyx,  the  corolla 
and  the  spur,  there  is,  to  «  auperfitial  ob- 
server, perhaps,  as  much  diversity  in  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers  of  different  species 
of  tlie  geaus  as  can  be  found  in  any  family  of 
the  same  extent.  In  the  common  garden  nas- 
turtium, for  example,  the  calyx  and  spur  are 
but  moderately  developed,  whilst  the  petab 
being  highly  developed,  a  large  wide  open 
blossom  is  the  result;  and  the  spur  is  not 
very  obvious  except  on  a  side  view.  In  the 
case  of  T.  hrackyceras  and  T.  aitireum,  the 
spur  is  still  less  developed  compared  with  the 
siie  of  the  petals.  In  T.  tricolor,  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  calyx  nor  petals  are  very 
evident,  but  the  spur  is  highly  developed,  and 
appears  to  constitute  the  entire  blossom :  in 
this  case,  an  entirely  different  appearance  is 
produced.  So  also  in  the  case  of  2\  aduncui/i, 
in  which,  while  the  spur  ia  present  and 
hooked,  the  two  upper  petals  are  large  and 
conspicuous,  the  three  lower  ones  being  so 
small  and  narrow  as  to  be  almost  unobserved. 
This  diversity  of  appearance,  no  doubt,  forma 
a  recommendation  additional  to  their  intrinsic 
beauty. 

TropcBolum  tpeciotum  in  the  most  recent 


Troptsolum  mayu«,  the  nasturtium  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  is  a  goi^eous  plant  when  clothed  with 
bloom,  as  it  is  during  great  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Another  annual  and  Bmaller,  though 
dmilar  kind,  T.  minut,  is  equally  beautiful, 
and  still  more  elegant  The  yellow -fringed 
annual  kind,  T.  aduncum,  known  commonly 
in  gardens  as  the  canary-flower  (and  hence, 
erroneonsly  called  T.  canariemU),  is  one  of 
the  gayest  tit  rapid  growing  summer  climbers. 
Then  everybody  who  knows  anything  of  orna- 
mental greenhouse  plants  is  familinr  with  the 
perennial,  or  tuberous- rooted  kinds  which  are 
usually  cultivated  there  in  pots,  and  their 
branches  trained  over  ornamental  trellises  : 
there  ia  T.  tricolor  with  its  horn-like  flowers 
of  scarlet,  orange,  and  black  ;  T.  hrackycera», 
with  yellow  blossoms,  and  T.  tuureum,  with 
flowers  of  a  sofl  bluish  tint ;  these  are  each  of 
slender  habit,  with  deeply  divided  leaves. 
Rather  more  vigorous  is  the  T.  Moritzianuvi, 
which  has  elegant  red  and  orange  flowers  ; 
and  still  more  robust  is  an  eatable-rooted  kind 
— (most,  if  not  all,  are  so  employed  by  the 
South  Americans  of  their  native  countries) — 
called  T.  tuberosum,  which  produces  roots  as 
large  as  ordinary  sized  potatoes,  but  requires 
to  be  planted  in  gravel,  and  placed  in  a  hot 
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introduction  to  onr  gardens.  It  is  a  verj  dis- 
tinct and  very  handsome  kind.  The  habit  is 
climbing,  branching,  and  moderately  vigorous, 
in  the  way  of  T,  pentaphi/Uum  and  T.  tri- 
color.  The  leaves  are  formed  of  six  leaflets 
or  lobes,  arranged  on  the  stalks  so  as  to  be- 
come, in  general  outline,  nearly  what  is  called 
peltate*  or  shield-formed  ;  these  leaflets  or 
lobes  are  obtuselj-oblong,  and  slightly  mu- 
cronate,  and  they  are,  moreover,  hairy  be- 
neath ;  the  anterior  segment  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  posterior  one :  at  the  base  of 
each  footstalk  is  a  pair  of  small  three-cleft 
stipules.  The  blossoms  are  large — ^upwards 
of  an  inch  in  diameter — ^and  entirely  red ;  the 
spur  is  long  and  slightly  curved :  the  petals, 
which  are  of  a  very  rich  crimson  red,  are  sin- 
gularly formed ;  the  two  upper  are  very  nar- 
rowly wedge-shaped,  the  three  lower  ones 
consist  of  a  longish  slender  thread-like  claw, 
with  an  expanded  blade,  squared  at  the  base, 
and  slightly  lobed  and  rounded  at  the  apex ; 
the  effect  of  these  oddly-shaped  petals  is  very 
singular  and  distinct.  The  flowers  are  very 
freely  produced,  and,  doubtless,  as  in  the  other 
kinds,  may  be  had  almost  at  any  period  of  the 
summer,  according  to  the  period  when  the 
plants  are  set  growing*;  during  the  present 
year,  which  is  the  first  of  its  blooming  in  this 
country,  the  plant  has  been  well  furnished  both 
in  June  and  July.  On  its  native  hills  it 
blooms  in  February  and  March. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  nurserymen  of 
Exeter,  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  this 
elegant  species :  they  have,  indeed,  been  par- 
ticularly successful  with  the  family,  having  pre- 
viously, and  within  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod, introduced  three  other  very  ornamental 
kinds,  especially  T,  tizureum  and  1\  Lobbt- 
anum.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  ma- 
terials from  which  the  accompanying  sketch 
and  description  have  been  prepared.  They 
received  living  plants  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
from  Mr.  William  Lobb,  who  discovered  it  in 
the  Andes  of  Patagonia,  near  the  snow  line. 
It  has  bloomed  with  them  for  the  first  time 
in  England  during  the  present  summer,  and 
is  found  to  be  a  plant  of  vigorous  growth  and 
an  abundant  bloomer.  It  is  probable  that, 
like  T.  pentaphyllumy  which  it  a  good  deal 
resembles  in  habit,  it  will  prove  nearly  hardy; 
that  is  to  say,  its  tuberous  roots  will  most  likely 
live  through  the  winter  in  light  soils  and  in  dry 
situations,  with  the  slightest  possible  surface 
protection,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  afforded 
by  a  layer  three  inches  thick  of  dry  sawdust, 
or  of  short  loose  litter  ;  and  in  the  spring 
would  throw  up  their  young  stems  with  re- 
markable vigour. 

*  Ronndiah,  with  the  stalk  attached  behind,  at  a 
diBlance  from  the  maigin. 


We  have  but  little  else  to  add  respecting  it. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  ^der  Tropseohu^ ; 
and  most  probably  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
that  group  of  species  of  which  T.  pentaphyU 
lum  is  the  type,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Chymocarpus  has  been  applied.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  novelties  of  the  present 
season. 

PRACTICAL   EDUCATION. 

There  are  some  branches  of  knowledge 
which  ought  to  be  common  to  all  classes,  and 
the  sooner  all  men  attain  it  the  better.  The 
chances  of  emigration  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity should  induce  men  to  teach  their  children 
all  the  ordinary  operations  connected  with  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world.  No  man 
should  be  ignorant  of  what  is  called  kitchen 
gardening,  and  cheap  lessons  on  that  subject 
are  both  plentiful  and  easily  understood.  The 
practical  part  of  gardening  can  only  be  known 
by  practice,  but  all  the  practical  rules  may  be 
so  engrafted  in  the  mind  of  a  youth,  that  prac- 
tice will  come  easy  when  occasion  calls  for  it, 
and  more  especially  as  from  the  time  he  learns 
to  the  time  he  practises  for  himsdf  he  can 
hardly  go  for  an  ordinary  walk  without  seeing 
some  operation  going  on  in  suburban  gardens. 
That  gardening  is  a  profession  requiring  a 
man  to  acquire  a  vast  store  of  information, 
and  long  praotioe,  to  become  master  of  il^  is 
true  enough,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  make 
light  of  such  acquirements,  nor  do  we  con- 
template any  instruction  that  would  qualify 
ordinary  people  for  any  of  the  higher  walks 
of  the  profession,  but  we  would  teach  every- 
body enough  to  enable  them  to  grow  their 
own  necessary  food^  in  the  same  way  that  we 
would  teach  anybody  to  read  and  write  with- 
out the  leait  intention  to  finish  a  scholastic 
education.  When  a  man  can  dig,  ;4ant,  sow, 
and  reap  his  harvest,  or  gather  his  ordinary 
produce,  we  would  leave  him  to  take  his 
chance  of  any  further  advance,  but  up  to  that 
we  would  have  the  knowledge  of  gardening 
grounded  in  him  as  well  as  his  reading  and 
writing,  and  thus,  according  to  Abercrombie's 
notion,  make  "  every  man  his  own  gardener." 

It  may  be  that  gardeners  will  fancy  this 
rather  an  attack  upon  their  interests;  quite 
the  reverse,  however,  is  the  fact.  None  are 
so  well  able  to  appreciate  the  services  of  a 
gardener  as  those  who  occasionaUy  do  the  work 
themselves ;  if  the  learner  of  gardening  be- 
come wealthy  he  makes  a  better  employer,  for 
there  is  no  task  so  irksome  as  to  serve  an 
ignorant  man.  The  very  best  places  are  those 
in  which  the  owner  takes  an  interest  in  the 
science,  and  can  judge  of  a  man's  labour,  and 
perseverance,  and  capacity.  In  such  places 
you  will  not  find  an  ignorant  head  ganiener 
taking  all  the  profits,  and  the  working  bees 
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none.  It  is  notorious  that  manj  persons  who 
hold  head  phnses  are  only  reading  and  not 
working  gardeners,  that  thej  have  good  work- 
ing men  under  them,  who  find  all  the  practi- 
cal knowledge,  while  the  head  man  is  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  fine  condition  of  the 
establishment  and  the  liberal  supply  of  pro- 
dactions.  This  could  not  be  if  the  employer 
was  a  gardener  also,  for  he  would  not  be  long 
in  discovering  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  had  the  credit  without  the  brains,  and  he 
who  had  to  find  the  brains  without  having  the 
credit  Therefore  would  we  have  a  book  of 
instruction  used  at  every  school,  and  the 
rising  generation  well  grounded  in  all  that 
coold  be  learned  by  reading,  that  each  one 
may  be  able  in  future  times  to  know  when  his 
garden  is  well  managed  and,  if  necessary,  to 
manage  it  himself. 

CONTEMPORART   WRITINGS, 

AID  OBIOIHAL  NOTSS,  COIITEOTSI)  WITH  HORTIOULTr&B. 

The  Vienna  mods  of  growing  Aspa- 
ragus.— A  correspondent  of  the  Qardeneri 
Chronicle  states  the  following  to  be  the  mode 
in  which  the  huge  Vienna  Asparagus — said 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world — is  grown.  The 
"covering  of  clay"  which  is  mentioned  ap- 
pears to  be  an  earthenware  hollow  cylinder, 
open  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  merely  pierced 
with  a  hole  to  admit  light : — The  situation  of 
the  beds  should  be  a  sunny  one,  and  diy. 
They  should  be  planted  with  two  rows  of 
Asparagus,  if  three  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and 
in  three  rows,  if  five  feet  broad ;  between  each 
bed  there  should  be  a  space  of  three  feet,  in 
order  that  the  beds  may  not  be  trod  upon  by 
tiie  gardener  when  cutting,  or  cleaning,  or 
manuring.  The  beds  should  be  about  three 
to  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  the  earth 
weU  screened  through  a  sieve.  They  should 
be  thus  filled  early  in  April : — 1.  One  foot 
deep  fir-leaves  and  earth,  taken  from'  under 
the  trees,  or  else  with  wood  shavings,  rotten 
wood,  or  other  substance  which  will  allow 
the  water  to  drain  through.  And  this  is  to 
^  laid  down  lightly,  not  pressed  or  trodden 
down.  2.  Six  inches  of  clean  earth  passed 
through  a  sieve.  3.  Six  inches  of  ma- 
iinre.  4.  Six  inches  of  good  earth.  5.  Six 
inches  of  manure.  6.  Six  inches  of  fine  good 
earth.  The  Asparagus  must  then  be  planted 
at  distances  of  two  feet  upon  hotbeds  of  three 
inches  high,  and  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference, formed  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
plate  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  roots  may 
spread  all  around.  These  roots  are  then  to 
be  covered  with  a  little  more  hotbed  earth, 
and  the  whole  bed  to  be  covered  with  rich 
^arth  to  a  good  inch  above  the  tops  of  the 
roots,  or  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  garden; 
this  is  necessary,  as  the  beds  always  sink  very 


much  for  the  first  year  or  two.  After  being 
planted,  the  beds  should  be  gently  watered, 
and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  attain  the  height  of 
six  inches  they  should  have  a  covering  of 
day,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  of  each,  big  enough 
to  admit  of  a  straw,  and  the  air  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  from  underneath. 
Asparagus  should  be  planted  in  April,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  and  will,  when  thus 
planted,  produce  for  twenty  years  conse* 
cutively,  and  increase  in  quantity  eveiy  year 
as  the  roots  spread. 

Manure-water  for  Pot  Plants. — Many 
— ^indeed  most — plants  grown  in  pots  may,  at 
particular  periods  of  the  growth,  be  advan- 
tageously treated  with  liquid  manure ;  these 
periods  are  chiefly  during  the  time  of  making 
vigorous  growth,  and  of  blooming.  Inex- 
perienced persons,  however,  are  liable  to  do 
material  injury  from  using  it  too  strong  or  too 
often ;  or  tiiey  fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  application.  A  very 
useful  liquid  manure  for  pot  plants  may  be 
made  by  putting  the  following  ingredients  into 
a  hogshead  of  rain  water  i — two  pecks  of  sheep 
or  deer  dung,  one  peck  of  soot,  and  two  quarts 
of  Potter's  guano ;  these  ingredients  are  first 
to  be  well  mixed  up  to  the  consistence  of  paste, 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  mixed  with  cold 
water.  Stir  the  mixture  frequently  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  throw  in  a  quart  of  quick 
lime ;  when  the  liquid  has  become  clear  it  is 
fit  for  use.  For  all  strong  growing  plants  this 
may  be  used  daily,  or  every  other  day — ap- 
plying it  diluted  with  about  one-third  of  clear 
water.  For  heaths,  and  similar  delicate-rooted 
plants,  and  even  for  orchids,  it  will  prove 
beneficial,  but  to  these  should  not  be  given 
oftener  than  one  a  week.  As  before  observed, 
it  is  only  to  be  used — at  least  by  the  inex- 
perienced— during  the  periods  of  growth  and 
blooming. 

TRAiNiNa  Climbing  Plants. — ^It  is  not 
well  to  interfere  too  constantly  with  the  grow- 
ing shoots  of  climbers,  nor  to  restrain  them 
too  much.  Of  course,  such  as  would  naturally 
grow  into  an  entangled  and  inseparable  mas% 
must  be  looked  to,  so  far  as  to  prevent  this 
from  being  the  case ;  but  otherwise  this  class 
of  plants  enjoy  their  liberty.  Depend  on  it, 
these  scramblers  of  the  jungle  do  not  like  too 
much  control  from  the  band  of  man.  This 
must  not,  however,  bo  carried  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  so  end  in  disorder  and  confusion, 
but  rather  try  and  reconcile  the  two— liberty 
of  growth  on  the  one  hand,  order  and  system 
on  the  other. 

Plant-potting. — Potting  is  in  no  other- 
wise different  from  planting  in  the  open  ground 
than  that  it  compels  plants  to  grow  in  a  con- 
fined space.  Therefore,  whatever  conditions 
are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  plants  in 
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the  open  ground,  are  so  to  plants  in  pots, 
ctBteris  paribus.  The  favourahle  circum- 
stances are — 1,  a  loose  soil :  2,  a  rich  soil; 
3,  a  soil  well  drained.  The  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances are — l,  a  heavy  compact  soil ;  2,  a 
poor  soil ;  3,  stagnant  water.  The  worst 
mode  of  potting  is  that  in  which  finely-sifted 
soil  is  whoUy  employed  without  drainage  ;  a 
better,  but  still  imperfect  mode  is,  using  drain- 
age with  a  little  rough  material  over  it ;  the 
perfect  mode,  as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  is 
securing  complete  drainage,  and  using  the  soil 
in  a  rough  state,  so  as  to  be  permeable  by  air 
and  water.  The  diificulties — for  there  are 
difficuties — connected    with    potting    are, — 

1,  rapid  drying,  the  roots  from  their  tendency 
to  extend  outwards  being  mostly  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ball  at  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
thus   exposed  to  heat  and  currents  of  air; 

2,  exhaustion  of  the  soil  from  repeated  water- 
ing, washing  out  its  nutritive  particles,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  takes  place  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  plants  are  well  or  ill  potted.  The 
modes  of  meeting  these  difficulties  are — 1,  in 
regard  to  drying,  to  double-pot,  as  has  been 
sometimes  done,  to  plunge  the  pots,  to  keep 
the  plants  in  the  shade,  and  to.  employ  pots 
made  of  hard  material,  as  slate  for  instance, 
which  does  not  allow  evaporation  to  go  on  so 
rapidly  as  porous  earthenware  pots ;  2,  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  may  be  prevented  by  top- 
dressing,  and  keeping  the  soil  in  a  condition 
so  as  only  to  need  a  little  water  at  a  time. 
The  best  cultivators,  indeed,  prefer  syringing 
over-head  when  practicable  ;  the  water  that 
trickles  off  the  branches  and  leaves  being 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Pelargonium  Lucia  Rosea. —  This  va- 
riety is  in  its  habit  and  appearance  much  like 
one  of  the  class  called  *^  scarlet"  pelargoniums. 
It  is  a  very  compact  growing  plant,  with  short - 
jointed  stems,  and  good  sized  leaves,  of  a  soft 
velvety  character.  The  flower-stems  are  strong, 
and  grow  erect,  so  that  the  trusses  of  bloom 
are  brought  well  above  the  foliage ;  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  a  most  delicate  soft  pink,  or 
peach  blossom,  with  a  lovely  white  eye — alto- 
gether a  distinct  colour  among  pelargoniums. 
It  is  a  gem  for  the  flower  garden,  being  not 
only  perfectly  distinct,  but  aUo  superlatively 
beautiful.  Sometimes,  when  kept  in  pots,  and 
not  very  freely  grown,  we  have  observed  it  to 
produce  but  small  trusses  of  bloom,  but  this 
improves  when  it  is  growing  freely  in  the  open 
garden.  Probably,  however,  it  may  in  time  be 
improved  on  ;  in  the  mean  time  it  may  chiefly 
be  valued  for  its  novel  colour. 

QSnothera  uissouriensis. —  This  plant 
forms  an  excellent  May  flower  for  beds  ;  it 
grows  with  short  stems,  which  recline  on  the 
ground,  and  produce  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  poppy-like  flowers.    The  readiest 


mode  of  propagating  it  may  not  be  generally 
known.  Three  strong  old  plants  taken  up  and 
introduced  to  bottom  heat  in  the  month  of 
March,  will  produce  plants  enough  for  a  very 
large  mass.  They  must  be  struck  precisely  a^ 
Dahlias ;  one  plant  will  yield  thirty  or  fortj 
sprouts,  and  tliey  will  strike  within  a  fort- 
night. 

£iGHT  Conservatory  Climbers. — 1  •  Cmn- 
bretum   purjmreumy  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Poiv7*ea  coccinea^  a  half  shrubby  plant,  with 
oval  leaves,   aitd  branching  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers,  with  conspicuous  stamens  ;    it  will 
flower  all  the  summer  by  stopping  the  strongest 
shoots  occasionally.     2.    JEchites  suberecta,  a 
beautiful  yellow  flowering  plant,  which  has 
generally  been  grown  in  the  stove,  but  will 
answer  well  for  the  conservatory   by  spur- 
pruning,  like  the  vine ;   it  is  a  very  strong 
grower.     3.  Ipotncea  HorsfalliiBj  a  splendid 
plant,  with  deeply  lobed  leaves,  and  bunches 
of  crimson  blossoms ;  should   have   a   warm 
close  position.       4.   Mandevilla  suaveolens^ 
a  very  free  grower,  with  hairy  oval  leaves, 
and   bunches   of    white  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers.     5,  PoAsiflora  racetnosOy  a  splendid 
crimson    passion-flower,    which    will    flower 
freely   nearly   the  whole    year ;     does    best 
grafted  upon  one  of  the  hardier  sorts.  6.  Plum' 
bago  capensu,  an  easily  grown  plant,  with  long 
slender  stems,  bluntish  leaves,  and  good  sized 
bunches  of  pale  blue  flowera  ;  may  be  had  in 
bloom  from  April  to  November,  by  cutting 
back  some  of  the  strongest  shoots  in  summer. 
7.  StepkanotU  Jloribunda,  a  beautiful  ever- 
green plant,  with  dark  green  shining  blunt  oval 
leaves,  and  bunches  of  white  deliciously  scented 
blossoms  ;  it  is  a  splendid  thing  when  planted 
out  in  a  conservatory  border,  and  grows  very 
fast     8.   Tecoma  jasmifwides,   a    very   free 
flowerer  upon  the  young  wood  from  July  to  the 
end  of  October;  it  has  much  divided  leaves, 
and  bunches  of  white  flowers,  with  a  crimson 
centre. 

Fences  for  Plantations. —  It  is  well 
known  that  thorn  or  other  live  hedges  do  not 
thrive  well  on  the  shady  side  of  plantations, 
and  more  cumbrous  fences,  such  as  dry  stone 
dykes,  are  expensive  and  unsightly.  In  such 
cases  wire  fencing  may  be  employed.  The 
timber  used  as  standards  for  the  wires  will 
cost  but  little,  and  may  be  generally  got  out 
of  the  plantation,  if  an  established  one.  The 
wires,  staples,  and  fltting  up,  cost  about  lOef. 
per  yard.  Such  a  fence  is  light  and  neat, 
and  a  great  saving  of  land  is  effected,  as  the 
wires  can  be  placed  close  to  the  trees,  while 
hedges  must  be  planted  far  enoagh  from 
them  to  be  free  from  the  drip  of  their 
boughs.  Besides  this,  much  shelter  is  secured 
in  winter  and  shade  in  summer  for  cattle, 
sheep,  &c. 
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THB    TBDNBEBGIA. 

Afabt  from  any  ioherent  elegance  of  habit, 
and  alk^ether  irrespective  of  intrinsic  beauty, 
the  "climbers"  are  a  clnas  of  plants  which 
meet  with  uoiTersal  favour.  This  is,  per- 
hip^  owing  to  a  certain  adaptability  which 
they  possess,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
tbey  may  always  be  invested  with  a  certain 
depBe  of  appropriateness  wherever  intro- 
duced.    Thunbergifls  are  of  this  character. 

Uoet  people  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
flowers  know  something  of  Thunbergias,  one 
OT  two  of  the  species  and  some  of  their  varie- 
ties being  rather  commonly  grown.  They  oil 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance,  which 
■9  apparent  in  their  climbing  habit,  their 
more  or  tesa  heart-shaped  leaves  variously 
angled  on  the  margins,  and  in  the  form  of 
their  blossoms.  As  moderate -sized  climbers 
for  pot-culture,  they  may  be  grown  with  very 
good  effect ;  they  may  also  be  planted  as  per- 
manent creepers  in  greenhouses  and  conser- 
vatories ;  and  some  of  the  kinds  flourish  in 
favourable  situations  out  of  doors  in  summer. 

The  genus  is  not  a  very  extensive  one. 
About  nine  species  are,  we  believe,  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  of  these  some  varieties  have 
'•eea  produced.  The  name  is  given  in  honour 
ofThunberg,  a  celebrated  botanist  and  tra- 
Tdier,  and  the  author  of  some  botanical 
works.  The  Thunbergias  belong  to  the  na- 
tural group  Acanthacece  ;  and  the  Linnican 
Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are,  according  to  the  moBl  modern  nomen- 
clature, distinguished  by  other  generic  names, 
which  we  Bhall  indicate  a»  we  come  to  them  ; 
oor  purpose,  however,  will  be  best  served  by 


lils  a 
prolusion  ot  buB-cotoured  blossoms  with  a 
rich  black  centre ;  the  flowers  consist  of  a 
tube,  wl)ich  is  dilated  at  top,  and  e  spreading 
limb  of  two  inches  diameter,  divided  into  five 
□early  equal  rounded  segments.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Femba,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  introduced  in 
1823.  It  blooms  from  May  to  October.  There 
are  several  very  distinct  larielies  : — albiffora 
has  the  flowers  pure  white,  with  the  dark 
centre;  auranliaca  has  deep  orange- buff 
flowers,  dark  in  the  centre  ;  Fryerii  has  the 
flowers  orange-buff  coloured,  with  a  whitish 
centre,  and  is  besides  large,  and  very  round 
and  well  defined  in  its  outline.  These  tliree 
are  the  handsomest,  and  the  best  of  all  for 
common  purposes.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  following,  which  are  probably  varieties  of 
alata: — 2^aAentwith  purewhite flowers  ;  and 
lutea  with  pale  bufi'-coloured  flowers,  whitish 
in  the  centre. 

Thwnbergia  angulata,  Bojer  fangulaled 
Thunbergia). — A  slender  climbing  perennial 
plant,  growing  about  four  feet  high,  with  cor- 
dately-triangular,  and,  in  some  cases,  acutely 
arrow-shuped  opposite  leaves,  and  producing 
small  pale  purplish  flowers,  with  a  greenish 
tube  ;  they  proceed  from  the  axil^t.  It  is  not 
a  very  showy  plant  A  native  of  Madagascar, 
and  introduced  in  1821.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  September. 

7'Auflftwyifl(V7p«tj»'«,LinnosuB  (Capo  of  Good 
Hope  Thunbergin). — A  small  slender  climbing 
perennial  plant,  with  soft  heart-shaped,  slightly 
toothed  opposite  leaves,  and  clear  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  represented  to  grow  on 
very  long  footstalks  from  the  oiils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  waa  introduced  in  1824.  It  flowers 
freely  during  the  summer. 
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Tkunbergia  chrysops^  Hooker  (golden-eyed 
Thanbergia). — A  stout  growing  climbing 
plant,  of  a  compact  and  half  shrubby  sort  of 
habit,  producing  opposite  heart-shaped  leaves, 
with  small  angular  teeth  on  the  margins,  and 
bearing  its  flowers  from  the  axils  ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  beautifully  coloured,  the  golden 
eye  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  light  blue,  the 
five  broad  outer  segments  being  of  a  rich  dark 
purple.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  suffruticose,  and  young  plants,  if 
kept  stopped  back,  may  be  made  almost  to 
assume  the  shrub-like  character,  if  they  are 
not  grown  too  strong  ;  older  plants,  in  a  free 
state  of  growth,  assume  the  climbing  character. 
A  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  introduced  (in 
1843.     Flowers  through  the  summer  months. 

Thunbergia  coccinea,  Wallich  (scarlet- 
flowered  Thunbergia). — A  free  growing  climb- 
ing perennial  plant,  growing  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  with  cordate  shining  opposite  leaves, 
angular  at  the  base,  and  having  a  long  point ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  drooping  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves^  and  are  of  a  light 
scarlet  colour,  but  the  petals  reflex,  as  in  the 
blosscxns  of  Mimulus  cardincUiSy  which  detracts 
much  from  their  efiect.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  and  was  introduced  in  1823.  It  flowers 
freely  towards  the  autumn.  This  plant  is  now 
sometimes  culled  Jlexacentris  coccinea  (Nees). 

Thunbergia  cordata^  Colla  (heart-leaved 
Thunbergia). — A  small  climbing  plant,  growing 
about  three  feet  high,  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  bearing  white  blossoms  during  the  latter 
part  of  spring  and  the  summer.  It  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  about  1820. 

Thunbergia  fra^grans^  Roxburgh  (fragrant 
Thunbergia). — A  slender  climbing  plant,  with 
somewhat  rigid  stems,  growing  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  furnished  with  opposite  cordate- 
acuminate  dentated  leaves,  from  whose  axils 
are  produced  the  pure  white  blossoms.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Tndies,  and  was  introduced 
in  1796.  Its  flowering  season  is  the  summer 
months,  but  it  is  almost  perpetually  in  blossom. 

Thunbergia  grandifiorOy  Roxburgh  (large 
flowered  Thunbergia). — A  robust  climbing 
plant,  with  branches  attaining  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  producing  opposite  angularly  cor- 
date leaves,  from  whose  axils  are  borne  the  large 
deep  blue  flowers,  which  remain  in  perfection 
several  days.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  was  introduced  about  1820.  It  flowers 
during  great  part  of  the  summer  season. 

Thunbergia  Hawtayneana^  Wallich  (Haw- 
tayne's  Thunbergia). — A  vigorous  climbing 
plant,  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more  in 
length,  furnished  with  entire  heart-shaped 
leathery  leaves,  having  from  their  axils  large 
blue  flowers  with  a  yellow  throat.  It  requires 
to  be  well  established  before  it  produces  many 
blossoms.     It  is  a  native  of  Nepal^  and  was 


introduced  about  1826.  It  flowers  throoghoat 
the  summer.  This  species  is  called  Meymia 
Hatetayneana  (Nees). 

The  numerous  varieties  of  Hmvhergia 
alata  are  the  most  suited  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beautifal 
of  all.  They  grow  well  in  pots ;  and  along 
with  balsams  and  various  tender  annuals  and 
free  flowering  stove  plants  they  form  excel- 
lent greenhouse  ornaments  during  summer. 
For  this  purpose,  as  indeed  for  most  others, 
they  are  best  raised  from  seeds,  although  they 
may  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings  ;  seedlings^ 
however,  make  much  more  vigorous  plants. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February  in  pots 
of  any  light  soil,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed  frame, 
along  with  the  various  tender  annuals  raised 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  they 
are  fairly  vegetated,  plant  them  singly  into 
small  pots  in  a  rough  soil,  composed  of  two 
parts  of  turfy  heath  soil,  one  part  of  sandy 
loam,  and  one  of  well  decayed  leaf  mould. 
This  soil  will  be  suitable  for  diem  throughout 
the  different  periods  of  growth.  Keep  them 
growing  in  a  hotbed  where  the  warmth  is 
slight,  and  where  a  good  portion  of  fresh  air 
can  be  admitted.  They  are  best  kept  in  a 
frame  in  this  way  until  the  greenhouse  is 
cleared  out  in  May  or  June,  when  they  should 
be  taken  there  along  with  various  other  plants 
to  decorate  that  structure  during  summer.  If 
no  frame  can  be  spared,  remove  them  to  a 
warm  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  earlier.  Keep 
them  repotted  frequently,  so  that  ultimately, 
by  the  beginning  of  June,  they  may  be  in 
twelve-inch  or  even  eighteen-indi  pots.  They 
must  be  well  watered,  and  every  third  water- 
ing may  consist  of  clear  diluted  Hquid  manure, 
made  either  with  the  drainings  of  the  dunghill 
or  with  sheep  or  deer  dung,  or  with  guano  or 
Potter's  guano.  A  very  excellent  liquid 
manure  for  these  and  other  plants  may  be 
made  as  follows : — Take  two  pecks  of  sheep's 
dung,  one  peck  of  soot,  and  two  quarts  of 
Potter's  guano :  mix  these  first  into  a  paste 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  add  a  hogshead 
of  rain-water.  Stir  frequently  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  stir  in  a  quart  of  quick  lime, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  is  quite  clear,  it  is  fit 
for  use.  This  water,  diluted  with  about  one- 
third  clear  water,  may  be  used  for  plants  of  all 
kinds — even  orchids  will  not  object  to  it,  and 
heaths  and  most  hard-wooded  plants  revel  in 
it ;  once  a  week  will  be  frequent  enough  to 
use  it,  except  to  very  strong  rooted  things 
many  of  which  would  enjoy  it  daily. 

The  plants  require  a  trellis  for  their 
branches,  and,  if  they  grow  freely,  they  will 
cover  a  considerable  space.  The  following  is 
a  good  mode  of  treUising  these  plants.  Around 
the  inside  of  the  pot,  after  the  final  shifting 
(the  largest  size  mentioned),  place  five  or  six 
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filender  green  stakes  four  ttid  a  half  feet  long; 
set  them  so  that  at  the  top  tfaej  may  be  some* 
what  wider  apart  than  at  the  base;  in  the 
centre  place  one  five  feet  long :  at  the  top 
place  croea  ban  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the 
other  iiprights :  aroand  the  stakes  run  a  slen- 
der wire  spirally  from  bottom  to  top,  at  about 
BIX  or  eight  inches  apart,  giving  ihe  wire  a 
torn  round  eadi  of  the  stakes  at  intervals,  to 
keep  them  steady.  To  each  of  the  uprights 
train  a  leading  dioot,  for  which  purpose  the 
planto  must  have  been  stopped,  and  when 
tiiese  have  reached  half  way  up  the  trellis, 
atop  thnm,  to  cause  them  to  throw  out  lateral 
BbcoUy  one  of  which  is  to  be  continued  as  a 
leader,  and  the  rest  trained  round  the  trellis : 
wben  the  upright  shoots  readi  the  top  of  the 
trellis,  atop  them  again  to  [nroduoe  laterals  to 
fill  tbe  upper  balU 

Seed  sboald  be  procured  for  another  year 
if  possible ;  but  sometimes  this  is  not  very 
freely  prodnoed,  so  that,  to  secure  it,  some  of 
the  blooma  should  be  impregnated,  and  one  or 
two  set  out  of  doors  when  in  full  bloom  in  fine 
weather,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
then,  after  the  seeds  have  made  some  progress, 
removed  back  again  to  the  greenhouse  to  ripen. 
In  case  of  a  failure  in  obtaining  seed,  a  few 
cattinga  should  be  planted  about  August,  and 
set  in  a  cutting-frame  ;  they  should  be  potted 
into  small  poto  in  rather  sandy  peat  soil,  and 
kept  during  winter  in  a  cool  stove,  or  on  a 
very  warm  shelf  in  a  gree&house. 

For  flowering  in  the  open  garden,  the 
plants  are  best  raised  from  seeds  at  the  end  of 
the  previona  summer,  and  kept  over  winter  in 
a  cool  part  of  the  stove ;  then  shifted  in 
spring  and  hardened  ofi*,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
plant  out  in  tfay.  Much  of  their  beauty 
dependa  on  securing  deep  green  foliage,  and 
this  may  be  secured  by  using  liquid  manure, 
or  manuring  jdentifully  with  decomposed  cow 
dang.   They  require  a  warm  sheltered  place. 

For  planting  out  in  conservatories  the  plants 
may  be  prepared  as  ibr  the  open  air ;  and  after 
planting  out,  the  chief  attention  required  con- 
siata  in  attending  to  the  trainingof  the  branches. 

Tkundfergia  Hatotayneana  and  Tkunbergia 
'  grandiflora  are  adapted  for  planting  out  in 
conservatories,  or  for  growing  in  large  pots, 
the  branches  being  trained  up  to  the  pillars 
and  rafters ;  they  bpth  of  them  flourish  best  in 
a  temperature  intermediate  between  a  stove 
and  a  greenhouse,  such  as  is  usually  main- 
tained in  conservatories.  If  they  are  at- 
tempted to  be  grown  on  pot-trellises,  the 
latter  most  be  of  considerable  size.  In  winter 
they  should  be  kept  cool  and  comparatively 
diy,  and  about  the  beginning  of  March  should 
be  repotted,  and  pruned,  and  set  growing  in 
a  genial  temperature.  A  rough  soil  of  equal 
parts  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould  will  suit  them, 


and  they  ought  to  be  shifted  often  for  a  time 
until  they  are  placed  in  their  blooming-pots, 
which  should  be  rather  early,  so  that  by  their 
filling  these  with  roots,  and  thus  sustaining  a 
sort  of  check,  they  may  be  thrown  into  bloom 
early  in  the  summer.  In  pruning,  thin  out 
the  branches  well,  leaving  the  best  ripened, 
and  moderately  shortening  them.  They  must 
have  plenty  of  light,  and  an  airy  place  where 
there  is  no  draught  They  propagate  readily 
by  cuttings. 

Thunbergia  coccinea  may  be  managed  simi- 
larly with  the  above,  or  it  may  be  grown  in 
pots  and  trained  on  a  pot-trellis,  in  which  case 
one  of  considerable  size  is  required.  It  re- 
quires a  stove  ;  and  should  be  kept  cool  and 
rather  dry  in  winter,  and  well  cut  back,  re* 
potted,  and  set  to  grow  afresh  in  spring.  Like 
the  others,  it  should  be  got  early  into  its 
blooming-pots,  and  kept  in  a  light  though  less 
aiiy  situation. 

l^unbergia  fragraiu  should  be  grown  in  a 
stove  during  the  spring,  and  then,  as  its 
growth  becomes  matured,  removed  to  a  warm 
greenhouse  ,  where  it  will  flower  freely  if  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained.  To 
the  soil  recommended  for  the  others  add  an 
eighth  part  of  silver  sand  for  this,  and  repot 
and  prune  the  plants  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  having  kept  them  in  rested  condition 
during  the  winter.  This  does  not  require  a 
very  large  trellis,  nor  so  large  pots  as  the 
stronger  growers. 

Thunbergia  capensis^  Tkunbergia  cordatOy 
and  Thunbergia  angulata  may  be  treated 
similarly,  except  that  the  former  does  not 
need  quite  so  much  heat,  and  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  kept  too  warm.  They  are  all  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

Thunbergia  chrysops  is  a  free  growing  plant, 
for  which  the  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf 
mould  will  be  suitable.  It  requires  stove- 
heat  in  the  spring,  and  may  subsequently  be 
removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse  to  flower  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  plants  must  be  kept  in 
rather  small  pots  to  induce  a  free  flowering 
habit,  and  for  the  same  reason  ought  not  to 
be  fresh  potted  when  the  season  is  much  ad- 
vanced. If  the  plants  are  shifted  about  the 
end  of  April,  and  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots,  the  plants  may  then  be  expected  to 
bloom  with  freedom  during  the  months  of 
summer.  In  young  plants  much  of  the  climbing 
habit  may  be  checked  by  continued  stopping 
and  cool  regimen,  so  as  to.  give  them  a  semi- 
shrub-like  character,  which  they  will  retain 
by  a  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  treatment, 
if  they  are  not  in  other  respects  grown  too 
vigorously.  It  propagates  readily  from  cuttings. 

Those  plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  are 
beneflted  by  having  a  slight  degree  of  bottom 
heat  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress; 
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and  it  shoald  also  be  a'  rule  to  keep  the 
branches — except  perhaps  the  leading  ones, 
where  any  particular  plan  of  training  is 
adopted — frequently  stopped  ;  this  would  tend 
to  check  over  luxuriance,  and  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers.  Though  comparative  rest 
and  drought  has  been  recommended  as  a 
general  feature  of  winter  management,  yet 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  thus,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  desired  to  change  the 
period  for  blooming,  the  period  of  growth 
may  be  varied  accordingly,  and  when  very 
early  flowers  are  desired,  the  plants  must  be 
in  an  active  state  during  winter  ;  this  most 
of  the  species  readily  submit  to.  And  even 
where  the  winter  is,  as  is  natural,  appropriated 
as  a  resting  period,  the  -evergreen  nature  of 
the  plants  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  mois- 
ture must  not  be  so  far  withheld  as  to  cause 
tliem  to  shed  their  foliage ;  a  moderate  state 
of  dryness  is  what  is  required.  In  the  more 
active  growing  period,  when  the  branches 
require  training,   it  is  found  that  training 


downwards  or  backwards  is  beneficial  in 
promoting  a  flowering  condition :  this  simple 
point  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  species  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  a  minute 
insect,  called  by  gardeners  the  red  spider,  a 
species  of  acarus  or  mite  (Acarus  Tdarius). 
When  the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  dry 
atmosphere  the  leaves  soon  become  infested 
with  these  insects,  which  spread  .'rapidlj,  and 
do  material  injury  by  eating  the  under  side, 
which  causes  them  to  become  spotted  and 
sickly-looking,  to  the  disfigurement  of  the 
plants,  whose  beauty  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  deep  green  of  their  foliage  when  in  a  vigor- 
ous state.  The  best  rem^y  for  these  is  to 
prevent  them ;  and  they  will  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance nor  establish  themselves  if  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  maintained,  and  the  plants  are 
kept  well  syringecT :  to  remove  them,  syring- 
ing with  water  mixed  with  sulphur  tmrnm,  and 
dusting  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  with  this 
when  they  are  damp,  should  be  resorted  to. 
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Tbb  first  grand  requisite  is  for  every  man 
to  have  a  liquid  manure  tank  fixed  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  his  dwelling.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
brickwork  and  cement,  an  excellent  substitute 
being  found  in  pipes,  hogsheads,  beer-barrels, 
tubs,  &c.,  according  to  the  number  of  a  man*s 
family.  Those  tanks  should  be  sunk  into  the 
soil,  the  hole  in  which  they  are  set  being  well 
lined  with  soft  clay,  afterwards  pressed  tightly 
down  about  the  sides.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  man  should  have  a  piggery  or  a  cow-house 
in  order  to  fill  such  tanks,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  the  liquid  collected  in  bed-rooms,  &c,  is 
preferable  to  any  other. 

Well,  thus  provided,  we  shall  suppose  the 
labouring  man  to  start  with  an  allotment  at 
Michaelmas.  If  he  kept  a  cow,  the  first  thing 
he  would  do  wculd  be  to  dig  a  portion  of  the 
land  for  rye,  or  rye  and  vetches  together,  for 
of  all  things  this  is  the  most  useful  crop  as 
spring  feed.  The  vetches  would  be  succeeded 
by  turnips  sown  during  the  latter  pai't  of 
May.  If  potatoes  had  just  been  removed 
from  the  land,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
spread  upon  it  well-rotted  manure,  and  if  the 
land  is  loose  and  dry,  a  coating  of  marl  and 
clay  is  found  to  answer  well  in  hardening  it 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  bear  up  the  straw.  Wheat 
dislikes  fresh  manure,  and  if  the  land  could 
be  enriched  sufficiently  at  the  time  of  laying 
down  the  previous  crop,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  give  it  any.  If  part  of  the  land  should 
be  clover  ley,  it  should  in  like  manner  be  dug 
up   for  wheat,   carefully  freeing  it  from  all 


noxious  weeds.  The  best  manure  for  this 
sort  of  crop  is  mould  well  saturated  wi^ 
liquid.  The  wheat  should  be  either  drilled 
with  a  hoe  or  dibbled  at  the  rate  of  six  inches 
every  way  from  each  seed.  A  peek  of  seed 
will  plant  an  acre ;  and  it  will  be  found  to 
tiller  so  that  it  will  completely  cover  the 
soil  and  produce  large  and  heavy  ears. 

During  the  month  of  Octobbb,  earlj  York 
cabbages  should  be  planted,  to  be  succeeded 
by  kidney  beans  sown  in  June  ;  and  if  the 
lines  of  cabbages  are  not  very  dose  to  each 
other,  the  beans  may  be  inserted  during  April 
and  May  whilst  yet  the  cabbages  are  on  the 
ground.  In  the  latter  case,  liquid  manure 
should  be  applied  to  the  beans  during  moist 
weather  ;  and  in  a  fortnight  afterwards  they 
will  assume  a  healthy  green  colour.  Another 
plan  is  to  plant  early  Yorks  so  that  each 
plant  may  occupy  about  a  square  yard,  thus 
leaving  a  sufficient  space  for  intruding  as 
many  rows  of  Scotch  cabbages  during  May  as 
there  are,  at  present,  rows  of  the  former.  By 
the  time  the  Yorks  come  to  maturity  and  are 
removed,  the  others  have  plenty  of  space  left 
for  their  future  growth. 

The  cottager's  work  for  Noyekbbr  con- 
sists chiefly  in  pulling  up  and  storing  car- 
rots, mangold-wurtzel,  collecting  and  taming 
over  manure  heaps,  planting  cabbages  and 
wheat,  (if  not  done  in  the  previous  month,) 
spreading  liquid  manure  over  lucerne  and 
<}igging  between  the  drills,  planting  a  few 
turnips  for  seed,  turning  up  soil  for  the 
winter  to  operate  upon,  &c.,  sowing   peas. 
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and  if  a  warm  sheltered  spot  ean  be  had,  a 
few  radishes. 

Dbgbmbeb  is  reckoned  the  dead  month  of 
the  year.  A  great  deal  may  be  done,  how- 
ever, by  cottagers  during  their  spare  hours  in 
collecting  leaves,  mould,  he,  along  the  sides 
of  hedges.  It  is  impossible  for  a  cottager  to 
have  too  much  manure  when  spring  comes, 
and  he  should  ever  remember  that  the  collect- 
ing of  it  about  his  neighbourhood  produces  a 
neat  and  tidy  appearance.  Roads  and  fences 
should  be  now  repaired  ;  and  if  any  part  *  of 
the  land  should  require  trenching  or  draining, 
now  is  the  time.  Gooseberry  bushes  should 
be  all  pruned  during  this  month.  If  any  stubble 
is  left,  let  it  be  dug  up  for  potatoes  planted 
about  six  inches  deep. 

Let  January  be  commenced  by  trenching 
up  stubble  ground  on  which  plenty  of  liquid 
manure  has  been  thrown,*  for  carrots.  This 
crop  dislikes  fresh  solid  manure,  but  the 
liquid,  if  put  on  now,  it  likes.  The  ground 
should  be  lefl  rough,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
may  operate  effectually  upon  it  When  the 
time  comes  for  sowing,  which  is  the  end  of 
March,  it  should  be  prepared  afresh.  During 
this  month  jou  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  a  few  well-formed  savoys  :  take 
them  and  plant  them  by  themselves  for  seed, 
for  a  good  breed  requires  no  greater  attention 
than  a  bundle  of  loose  leaves.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  few  carrots  and  Swedes  should  be 
selected  for  seed.  Potatoes  should  now  be 
planted  during  open  weather,  also  early  frame 
peas,  which  should  be  steeped  in  a  decoction 
of  letter  aloes  to  prevent  the  mice  eating 
them.  If  ia  a  warm  situation,  a  line  of 
radishes  may  be  put  in  between  the  rows  of 
peas,  and  removed  before  the  latter  interferes 
with  theuL 

Fbbruabt. — In  reference  to  many  crops 
Nature,  during  this  month,  makes  the  laist 
call  upon  cottagers : — now,  or  not  till  next 
season.  If  hedging  and  ditching  has  to  be 
done,  it  must  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 
If  a  fence  has  to  be  planted,  not  an  hour 
should  be  lost^  for  the  whitethorn  is  already 
on  the  start  and  will  soon  be  green  with 
swelling  buds.  On  all  patches  of  grass,  lu- 
cerne and  vetches,  the  liquid  manure  should 
now  be  applied,  and  especially  on  such  spots 
as  want  mending.  Wheat,  too,  if  found  back- 
ward, or  thin  in  parts,  should  have  some  of 
the  liquid  applied  to  it.  If  your  early  cab- 
bages are  to  be  in  the  market  ten  days  earlier 
than  those  of  your  neighbour,  steal  a  march 
npon  him  by  applying  the  contents  of  the 
tank,  poured  into  circular  basins  formed 
around  the  root  of  each  plant.  In  fact,  the 
work  of  no  month  in  the  year  affects  the  day 
of  reckoning  so  much  as  the  present.  It  is 
now  that  the  heavy  sheaves  are  to  be  formed. 


The  spade  should  be  in  continual  exercise, 
<liggii^g  two  spits  deep,  for  a  carrot  crop  to  be 
sown  the  end  of  next  month,  and  for  a  present 
sowing  of  beans  and  planting  of  cabbages. 
Now  level  down  the  well-trenched  ground  for 
a  main  crop  of  onions,  which  may  be  sown 
during  the  last  week  of  the  month.  At  the 
same  time  sow  parsnips  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  apart. 

Mabch  opens  with  carrying  plenty  of  liquid 
manure  to  the  ground  intended  for  carrots  pre- 
vious to  its  being  turned  over  afresh  for  the 
seed;  and  in  like  manner  for  mangold- wurtzel. 
Sow  both  from  the  20th  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  Let  a  full  crop  of  potatoes  be  now 
planted,  and  between  each  set  insert  a  table 
bean  which  rises  high  and  interferes  not  with 
the  haulm  of  the  former.  If  there  is  a  warm 
vacant  spot  under  a  fence,  insert  a  few  kidney 
beans,  but  reserve  the  main  sowings  till  April 
and  May.  A  full  crop  of  onions  should  now 
be  sown  in  rich,  deep,  free  soil  which  has 
been  well  manured  and  ridged  up  in  Decem- 
ber. They  should  be  sown  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  covering  the  seeds  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  They  will  succeed  all  the 
better  if  the  soil  is  trampled  with  the  feet,  or 
pressed  down  with  the  back  of  a  rake.  Early 
turnips  may  also  be  sown  now,  but  the  soil 
should  be  fine  and  rich. 

In  April  potatoes  have  to  be  planted,  carrots 
sown,  and  a  crop  of  barley  laid  down  on  part 
of  the  turnip  ground.  Early  cabbages  should 
now  be  carefully  earthed  up,  leaving  a  ridge 
on  each  side  of  the  lines,  so  as  to  hold  the 
liquid  manure,  which  should  be  again  applied 
during  this  month.  Choose  the  evening  or 
cloudy  moist  weather  for  this  operation.  If 
not  formerly  done,  stubble  land  should  now  be 
turned  over  for  turnips.  Mangold-wurtzel 
will  succeed  well  enough  still  :  the  seeds 
should  be  inserted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  the 
plants  rising  in  lines  at  about  a  foot  apart. 

May. — The  rye  which  was  recommended  to 
be  sown  at  Michaelmas  should  now  be  suc- 
ceeded by  turnips  or  potatoes.  In  either  case 
solid  manure  and  the  contents  of  the  tank 
should  be  applied  liberally,  and  the  soil  dug 
twice  over.  All  growing  crops,  including 
wheat,  should  have  the  soil  loosened  about 
them  during  this  month,  by  frequent  hoeings. 
Sow  a  full  crop  of  French  beans  in  lines  four 
feet  apart,  planting  cabbages  )>etween.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  sow  turnips  between  tlie 
lines  of  carrots. 

In  June  see  that  all  your  potato  crops  are 
clean.  If  any  should  have  failed,  raise  a  neigh- 
bouring set  carefully  with  the  spade,  and 
take  all  the  shoots  away  except  one,  which 
leave  where  it  was  taken  from.  The  others 
carefully  divide  and  plant  in  your  open  spaces, 
covering  up  the  plant  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few 
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inches  above  groand.  Thej  will  »oon  etrike 
root,  aod  produce  ]ar«e  tubers,  if  encouraged 
witb  diluted  liquid  from  the  tank.  Betveea 
jour  lines  of  early  ash-leaved,  insert  a  full 
crop  of  savoys,  and  take  care  whilst  removing 
the  potatoes  during  next  month  thatvou  do 
sot  turn  up  the  roots  of  the  former,  winter 
cabbages,  such  aa  the  drumhead,  maj  be 
planted  in  like  manner.  Any  deficiency  in  the 
richness  of  the  soil  will  have  to  be  made  up  by 
applications  of  liquid  from  the  tank. 

In  Jolt  a  full  crop  of  winter  cabbages 
should  be  put  in,  watering  them  well,  and  in 
moist  weather  &p[Jytng  liquid  to  tbem  afier 
they  have  rooted.    B«move  the  bloom  from 


the  potatoes  during  tim  InODtli,  If  a  eow  ia 
kept,  let  the  cottager  now  sow  whita  taiupa 
at  the  commencement  of  the  mtmth,  if  not 
done  during  the  last  few  wet^s.  Opiiwa  will 
be  £t  for  removing  towards  the  esd  (^  this 
month  :  in  their  place  plaat  winter  cabbages. 
Let  the  hoe  be  used  continually  amongst  tor- 
nips,  maagold-wunMl,  carrots.  Sh. 

August  is  the  great  reaping  month.  Afto 
removing  the  potatoes  during  the  first  week, 
let  a  full  crop  of  brocoli  succeed  tk^n.  Sow 
during  this  month  a  yard  or  eo  of  early  York 
cabbage  seed,  and  trBns|:4ant  them  in  October 
andNovember.  Lettlteliqnidmanuretaaksbe 
now  emptied  on  the  stubble  intended  for  lye. 


THE   POPLARS. 


Ahono  the  variety  of  timber  trees  which 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  the  pop- 
lars are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their 
rapidity  of  growth,  liiey  thus  become  lai^y 
employed  in  new  plantations,  for  the  porpoee 
of  producing  what  is  called  immediate  effect, 
that  is  to  say,  of  giving  apparent  age  to  the 
plantations,find  securing  early  the  conditions  of 
shade  and  shelter,  which  trees  of  considerable 
sise  alone  can  supply.  The  more  valuable 
kinds  of  timber  take  a  much  longer  period  to 
attain  this  size,  and  hence  the  value  of  rapid 
growing  kinds  to  supply  their  place  tempora- 
rily. In  planlaticns  intended  for  ornament 
or  effect  only,  these  temporary  trees  should  be 
so  placed,  that  they  may  be  gradually  removed 
as  the  better  kinds  of  trees  gain  size  ;  and  so, 
also,  that  their   removal   may   not  mar  the : 


Bceoic  effect  of  the  nusaes.  Where  temporvy 
trees  of  this  kind  are  introduced  into  planta- 
tions intended  for  profit,  their  removal  will  of 
oourae  be  made  dependent  en  the  pl&n  or 
arrangement  upon  which  they  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  plan  should  be  clear  and  well 
defined  at  the  time  of  moluiig  the  plantation, 
eo  that  whilst  the  temporary  trees  are  sufiered 
to  remain  long  enough  to  realize  the  greateat 
pomible  return,  this  will  not  involve  their  re- 
maining BO  long  as  to  injure  the  more  valuable 
and  permanent  crop  of  timber.  Very  CBBch 
of  injury  and  loss  is,  and  ever  has  been,  sua* 
tained  from  the  neglect  of  this  prindpl^  which 
is  based  upon  common  sense,  and  should  be 
self-evident  To  so  great  an  extent  has  this 
been  the  case,  that  the  inj«ry  has  come  to  be 
often  laid  to  the  duu^  of  these  temporaiy 
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trees,  which  is  manifestly  unfair.  The  various 
kinds  of  poplar  haye  come  in  for  their  share 
of  calumny,  and  in  many  quarters  a  vast  deal 
of  prejudice  exists  against  them  :  they  have, 
however,  their  nse,  and  this  is  what  it  is  our 
purpose  now  briefly  to  set  forth. 

llie  principal  kinda  of  poplar  cultivated  in 
this  country  are  the  following,  which  we  shall 
briefly  notice  separately ;  the  Abele,  the 
Aspen,  the  common  black  Poplar,  the  Uack 
Italian  Poplar,  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  the 
Tacamahac,  or  balsam  Poplar,  and  the  Ontario 
Poplar.  Beaidea  these  there  are  several 
others,  some  of  which  are  not  uncommon. 

The  Abele,  or  white  poplar  (Populus  alba)y 
is  a  krge  growing  tree,  of  which  several  va- 
rieties are  m  cultivation  :  it  attains  as  much 
as  ninety  feet  in  height.  It  is  by  some  said 
to  be  the  same  tree  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  under  the  name  of  shittim-wood.  The 
roots  of  this  kind  throw  up  numerous  suckers  ; 
the  branches  are  white,  and  densely  downy 
when  young ;  the  leaves  are  deeply  lobed,  and 
toothed  on  the  margin  ;  and  the  buds  are  with- 
out gum.  The  grey,  or  common  white  pop- 
lar, (P.  caneseen$)y  closely  resembles  this  in 
general  properties.  The  wood  of  both  kinds 
is  very  white  and  light,  and  is  much  used  for 
flooring,  but  for  this  purpose  requires  to  be 
well  seasoned  ;  it  is  also  used  for  making 
packing-cases,  as  it  does  not  crack  when  nails 
are  driven  into  it ;  wherever  lightness  either 
of  weight  or  colour  is  required,  it  is  especi- 
ally suitable.  The  trees  do  not  bear  lopping, 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  wood,  and  its 
liability  to  shrink  or  crack  ;'eTen  when  mo- 
derate sized  branches  are  cut  off,  the  wound 
should  be  covered  with  clay.  It  is  one  of  the 
species  well  suited  for  filling  up  and  thick- 
ening plantations,  and  for  this  purpose  trun- 
cheons of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  four  or 
^^^  inches  in  diameter  may  be  planted. 

The  Aspen,  or  trembling  leaved  poplar  (P. 
tremula)j  of  which  an  engraving  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  very  ornamental 
object  It  forms  a  large  tree,  but  seldom  more 
than  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high.  Its  roots, 
however,  much  impoverish  the  soil,  and  its 
leaves  are  detrimental  to  pastures.  Its  growth 
is  rapid,  and  the  branches  extend  horizontally, 
uid  at  length  become  more  or  less  penduloua^ 
A  variety  called  pendtUa  has  a  very  beautiful 
drooping  habit.  The  leaves  are  roundish 
ovate,  and  toothed  on  the  maigin.  This  tree 
does  not  bear  lopping  well.  The  wood  is 
white  and  tender,  and  is  employed  by  turners, 
coopers,  sculptors,  joiners,  and  cabinet  makers, 
and  for  various  minor  uses. 

The  common  bUck  poplar  (P.  nigra)  is  a 
very  rapid  growing  tree,  attaining  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  ten  years,  and  ar- 
rivmg  at  its  perfection  in  from  forty  to  fifty 


years,  beginning  to  decay  when  from  sixty  to 
eighty  years  old.  The  leaves  are  deltoid, 
pointed,  and  saw-edged.  The  tree  bears  lop- 
ping,  and  treated  as  a  pollard  produces  an 
abundance  of  shoots ;  when  cut  down  to  tlie 
ground  annually,  it  throws  up  numerous  shoots 
like  the  willows.  The  wood  is  soft  and  yellow, 
and  more  liable  to  split  than  that  of  either 
the  Abele,  or  the  Aspen  ;  it  is,  however,  a 
good  deal  used  for  packing  cases,  and  in  Ber- 
lin the  wood  produced  by  knotty  trunks,  ivhicli 
is  curiously  mottled,  is  much  used  in  making 
ladies'  workboxes. 

The  black  Italian,  or  'necklace-bearing 
poplar  (P.  inonilifera)f  is  the  most  rapid 
growing  of  all  the  species.  It  will  grow  to  a 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  seven  years, 
and  ultimately  attains  a  height  of  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
leaves  are  deltoid,  with  a  sharp  point,  almost 
cordate  at  the  base  in  some  cases.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  equal  in  quality,  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  poplars,  and  from  its  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  growth,  a  very  large  quantity 
is  produced.  Its  large  size  renders  it  more 
fitted  for  building  purposes.  When  employed 
temporarily  to  fill  up  plantations,  or  for  im- 
mediate effect,  proper  attention  should  be 
given  to  thinning  the  trees,  and  to  removing 
them  before  they  injure  others ;  otherwise 
they  very  soon  overpower  them.  The  stem 
is  straight,  and  by  judicious  early  pruning 
may  be  kept  clear  of  branches  to  any  height 

The  Lombardy,  or  fastigiate  poplar  (P. 
fastigiata),  is  of  a  totally  distinct  habit  from  the 
rest  of  its  family,  and  indeed  almost  eYerj 
other  tree ;  both  stem  and  branches  assume 
and  retain  a  perfectly  erect  position,  and  reach 
a  great  height  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
diameter ;  this,  habit  is  termed  fastigiate.  The 
growth  of  this  tree,  in  favourable  soil,  is  very 
rapid ;  an  instance  is  recorded  where  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  was  attained  in  fifty 
years.  The  ultimate  height  varies  according 
to  circumstances  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  trunk  is  twisted,  and  very 
deeply  furrowed,  and  the  wood,  which  is  small 
in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
tree,  is  of  little  worth  or  duration.  The  leaves 
are  deltoid,  and  much  acuminated,  crenulated 
along  the  whole  mai^in.  From  its  peculiar 
habit  it  is  a  very  useful  tree  in  landscape  com- 
position. 

The  Tacamahac,  or  balsam-bearing  poplar 
(P.  halsamifera),  and  the  Ontario  poplar  (P. 
ca7ulica7u\  have  a  close  general  resemblance 
to  each  other.  They  are  of  very  sturdy  and 
somewhat  upright  habit,  and  attain,  the  former 
from  forty  to  fifty,  and  the  latter  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height,  growing  rapidly  while 
young.  They  both  delight  in  rich  soil,  near 
l^ater,  and  under  these  circumstances  grow 
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with  great  vigour.  In  both,  the  buds  of  the 
Hhoots  are  covered  with  a  profueion  of  a  very 
fragrant  gummy  matter.  The  balsam  poplar  has 
ovate-acuminate,  or  oval-lanceolate  leaves ;  the 
Ontario  has  tliem  heart-shuped  and  sharply 
}>ointed ;  in  both  cases  they  are  saw*edged. 
The  balsam  poplar  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to 
break  forth  into  leaf  in  the  spring,  and  in 
moist  evenings,  these  and  the  gummy  buds 
are  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume  the  surrounding 
air  ;  those  of  the  other  kind  are  a  fortnight 
later.  They  are  chiefly  planted  as  ornamen- 
tal objects. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  peculiar 
situation  in  which  some  of  the  poplars  grow 
with  tolerable  freedom,  while  few  other  trees 
will  survive.  We  refer  to  the  smoky  atmo- 
sphere of  lar^e  towns,  and  especially  in  popu- 
lated i^aces.  In  such  situations  trees  are  doubt- 
less of  much  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  ;  their  roots  absorb  from  the  soil,  and 
derive  nourishment  from,  those  very  matters 
which  pollute  the  air,  and  after  having  served 
the  economy  of  the  plant,  a  portion  is  again 
returned  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
pure  vital  air.  For  this  reason,  trees  should 
be  introduced  wherever  practicable  in  densely 
populated  districts ;  and  although  alone  they 
may  not  be  powerful  enough  to  effect  a  com- 
plete sanitary  reformation,  yet,  as  aids  in  the 
great  social  work,  they  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  black  Italian,  the  common  black, 
and  the  Lombardy,  are  perhaps  the  best  to 
select  with  this  object  in  view.  All  the 
species  are  moreover  valuable  as  screens  to 
hide  unsightly  buildings,  or  other  objects  that 
cannot  be  removed. 

SELKCT    HYACINTHS. 

Toe  following  varieties  were  the  very  best 
of  a  large  collection  very  finely  bloomed  in 
pots.     They  were  noted  down  as  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  several  colours 
under  which  they  are  described.     In  general, 
perhaps,  the  single  varieties  were  preferable 
to  the  double  ones  : — 
Alfred  the  Great ;  double,  deep  purple. 
Belle  Jaune  ;  single,  yellowish. 
Bouquet  Royale ;  double,  pink. 
Charlotte  Marianne  ;  single,  deep  red. 
Comte  de  St.  Priest ;  double,  pale  blue. 
Comtesse  de  la  Coste ;  double,  pale  pink. 
Don  Gratuit ;  double,  white. 
Envoye ;  double,  pale  blue. 
Globe  Terrestre  ;  double,  pale  blue* 
Grande  Monarque  de  France;  double,  white, 

green  tips. 
Marie  Louise  ;  double,  deep  red. 
Mars  ;  single,  deep  red. 
Nimrod  ;  single,  pale  blue. 
Perruque  lioyale  ;  single,  pink,  or  pale  red. 
Prince  of  Waterloo  ;  double^  white. 


Pyrene  ;  double,  white,  green  tips. 
Qnentin  Durward  ;  single,  deep  purple. 
Robinson  ;  single,  pale  blue. 
Stnats-General ;  single,  white. 

From  another  series  of  memorandums  taken 
from  an  extensive  collection  planted  in  beds 
out  of  doors,  we  make  the  following  selection 
of  those  varieties  found  to  be  best  suited  for 
that  purpose. 

A  la  mode  ;  double,  blue,  striped  ;  early. 
Alexius  ;  single,  pale  creamy  yellow  ;  early. 
Alvarino  ;  single,  straw  colour  ;  early. 
Amicus ;  single,  dark  blue,  tall ;  early. 
Anna  Maria  ;   double,  creamy  white»  violet 

eye  ;  early. 
Aurora;  single,  creamy  buff;  early. 
Belle  Agath^e  ;  double,  greyish  blue  ;  early. 
Bouquet  Royale ;  dble,  bluish,  rose  eye ;  early. 
Comtesse  de  la  Coste  ;  double,  pink,  violet 

eye ;  early. 
Datiiames  ;  double,  dark  purple ;  late. 
Don  Gratuit ;  double,  creamy  white ;  early. 
Endraght ;  double,  rose  colour,  creamy  out* 

side ;  early. 
Favorite  Blanche ;  single,  white  ;  eariy. 
Globe  Terrestre  ;  pale  blue,  dark  eye ;  medinm 

season. 
Grand  Vainqueur ;  single,  pure  white  ;  early. 
Grand  Vidette  ;  dble,  pale  blne^  dwf ;  early. 
Henrietta  Wilhelmina ;  sgle,  deep  pnk ;  early. 
Herstelde  Yreede ;  single,  red,  dark  anthers  ; 

early. 
Johanna  Christina ;  sgle,  pink,  striped ;  early. 
La  D6ese ;  double^  creamy  white,  green  tips  ; 

early. 
L' Ami  de  Cosur ;  single  red,  violet  eye ;  early. 

„        „        single,  dark  blue  ;  early. 
Lord  Nelson  ;  single,  blue,  striped  ;  early. 
Louis  d'or ;  single,  creamy  yellow  ;  eariy. 
Madame  d'Pompadour  ;  single,  salmony  buff ; 

early. 
Marie  Louise  ;  double,  blush,  dwarf ;  mediiim 

season. 
Mars  ;  single,  deep  rose,  dwarf ;  medium  aesn. 
Martinet ;  dark  blue,  green  tipe,  tall ;  medium 

season. 
Mignon  Dryf hout ;  double,  pale  blue,  tinged 

lilac ;  early. 
Nannette  ;  double,  pure  white ;  early. 
Orondates  ;  single,  pale  blue  ;  early. 
Panorama  ;  blush,  tipped  with  rose  ;  medium 

season. 
Passe-Tout ;  double,  pale  blue ;  early. 
Prince  de  GkiUtzen ;  single,  white  ;  early. 
Pyrene ;  dble  whte,  gm  tips ;  medium  seaaon. 
Sph»ra  Mundi  ;  French  white,  blue  eye  ;  me- 
dium season. 
Temple  van  Apollo ;  single^  blush ;  early. 
Triumph  Blandina  ;  single,  pale  blush  ;  early. 
Violet  Fence;  double,  violet  blue  ;  early. 
Vulcan  ;  single,  purple  ;  early. 
Waterloo  i  double,  led ;  early. 
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The  above  were  those  which  succeeded  best 
under  the  drcnmstances  id  the  case  alluded 
to.  Some  slight  allowance  should  probably 
be  made  for  the  relative  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  bdtbs,  which  would  in  Some  degre«  in- 
duence  their  success  ;  but  as  there  were  in 
most  cftses  as  manj  as  four  bnlbs  of  each 
kind  planted,  and  in  man;  cases  more  than 
this  number,  the  result  maj  be  regarded  as  ■ 
pretty  good  index  of  what  may  be  expected 


fixim  the  same  Tarieties  hi  other  instaaoes.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark,  that  when  Hyacjoths 
are  planted  out-doors,  it  is  better  to  plant  a 
large  number  of  one  kind  than  to  intermix 
them.  The  remarks,  early,  medinm  season, 
and  late,  are  intendod  simply  to  indioate  the 
relative  conditions  of  their  blooming  period  ; 
those  m&rked  early  being  first  in  bloom,  and 
being  also  in  perfection  at  the  same  timej  and 
Ae  same  with  the  later  varieties. 
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The  drng  sold  under  the  name  of  Jalap  is 
tiie  tuberous  roots  of  a  ccMivolvnlaceous  plant, 
the  true  jalap  being  that  of  JExogonhtm 
(or  ipomcea)  Purga,  but  the  roots  of  other 
(pedes  are  at  times  substituted  for  those  of 
tite  tme  kind.  Jalap  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  Ipomaa  macro- 
rhiea  (the  Convohnibu  Jaiapa  of  Linnnna), 
which  produces  large  roots  weighing  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds  each ;  but  the  root  of  this 
species  has  been  ascertained  to  consist  chiefiy 
of  saccharine  and  farinaceous  matter,  and  to 
possess  no  pui^tive  properties.  A  kind  of 
jalap  called  Purga  Uacho,  Jaiapa  Macho,  or 
Hale  Jalap,  by  the  Mexicans,  is  produced  by 
a  plant  called  IpovuBa  ormibentia;  this  is  ex- 
tremely similar  in  quality  to  the  tme  jalap. 
Although  jalap  has  been  used  in  European 
nwdicine  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
yet  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  plant 
which  furnishes  it  has  been  accurately  ascer- 


Purga  is  a  very  beautiful 
ctimbing  plant  It  lus  roundish  tubers,  which 
■cuKtimeB  become  as  laTge  as  a  moderate  sized 
toniip,  and  produce  numerous  stems,  which 


are  gUbrous,  turning  from  right  to  left,  and 
extending  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  acutely  heart-shaped,  or  somewhat 
arrow-shaped,  with  a  rounded,  deeply  lobed 
base,  smooth,  and  of  very  moderate  aise.  The 
fiower  stalks  grow  from  the  axils,  and  usually 
bear  each  two  or  three  flowers  (very  rarely 
one)  !  they  are  between  funnel  and  salver 
shaped,  shiny,  and  of  a  light  purplish  red,  or 
rosy  lilac  colour  ;  the  tube  is  slender  and  club 
shaped,  about  two  inches  long,  slightly  taper- 
ing, and  terminating  in  a  nearly  fist  expanded 
limb  of  two  and  a  half  inches  across.  The 
flowers  are  very  abundantiy  produced  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer.  The  plant  growa 
on  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Sdiiede  found 
it  at  a  great  elevation,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Mexican  Andes,  near  Cbieonquinaco,  and 
near  San  Salvador,  or  the  eastern  slope  of 
Cofre  de  Perote.  Hartw^  also  met  with  it 
on  the  mountains  of  Orizaba.  The  true  jalap 
plant  seems  to  have  been  first  sent  from 
Mesioo  by  Dr.  Houston ;  at  least  seeds  sent 
by  him  produced  plants  with  smooth  leaves, 
the  Convolvulut  Jaiapa  having  downy  leaves. 
Dr.  Coxe,  of  Fhiladel[Aia,  sent  living  roots 
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to  Dr«  A.  T.  ThDinpflon,  la  1831.  About  the 
6laB6  time,  Lodanoie  seat  the  root  to  FarU, 
and  Schiedoi  trayeUing  in  Mexico^  sent  it  to 
Grennany.  It  wa$  evithraied  in  the  Botanic 
Gavdan  of  Edinbugh,  in  1838,  from  roots 
sent  bj  Dr.  Coxe*  It  is  also  oidti vated  in  the 
coUeetion  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
that  of  the  Sedety  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea. 

The  plant  has  borne  manj  names.  It  has 
been  odled  Ipatnaa  Jalapa  (Nuttal),  /. 
Purga  (Wenderoth),  /.  Schiediana  (Zucca- 
rini),  J.  qffidnaUs  (Felletan),  Convokmius 
Jalapa  (Schiede,  not  that  of  Lino»us),  Exo- 
gonium  Purga  (Bentham). 

Treated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  its  culti- 
vation is  verj  easy.  The  roots  should  be 
planted  in  spring,  and  forwarded  in  a  green- 
house, or  cold  frame,  and  then  planted 
out  in  May;  or  they  may  be  kept  in 
pots  and  set  out  of  doors  ;  in  either  case  they 
will  grow  freely.  The  tainches  will  require 
some  kind  of  support  suitable  to  the  position 
they  are  placed  in.  Those  planted  out  must 
be  taken  up  before  they  are  injured  by  frost, 
and  the  roots  stored  among  dryish  soil,  and 
kept  free  from  frost  and  damp.  Potted  roots 
map  be  partially  dri6d  off  Mid  set  aside  under 
similar  circumstances.  In  tiie  following  spring 
they  should  be  again  excited.  Cuttings  taken 
at  any  time  will  root  freely,  but  if  they  are 
taken  off  early  in  the  season,  they  will  form 
good  strong  flowering  plants  for  the  same 
year ;  they  may  be  taken  off  almost  in  the 
same  way  as  Dahlia  cuttings  are  managed. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  any  Ught,  rich 
loam.  On  the  continent,  according  to  Royle, 
it  is  eoltiyated  in  the  open  air.  Frost  will* 
however,  destroy  it ;  a  tuber  in  the  E^burgh 
Botanic  Garden,  the  crown  of  which  was  inr 
jured  by  frost,  was  thus  killed  ;  it  was  tJien 
grown  successfully  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter  and  spring,  and  uncovered  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

THX  NATIONAL  TASTS  FOE  GARDENING. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  conduces  more  to  the 
interest  of  gardening  in  this  oountry  than 
taste  exhibit^  in  public  establishments.  No^ 
thing  has  done  so  much  damage  as  the  absence 
of  taste  in  the  parks.  Now,  while  we  are 
expending  millions  on  public  works  in  Ire- 
land, and  literally  fooling  away  money  in 
many  other  projects,  where  would  be  the  im- 
propriety of  laying  out  a  few  thousands  to 
render  the  national  gardens  worthy  of  the 
high  standing  we  hold  among  nations  ?  We 
encourage  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general 
rather  extravagantly,  if  not  judiciously ;  why 
not  show  the  world  that  gardening  in  this 
country  is  one  of  the  sciences  in  which  we 
excel  ?  Why  allow  the  ornamental  portion  of 
St.  James's  Park  to  look  like  a  botch,  without 


order  or  system,  and  remain  as  it  is^  the  users 
receptacle  for  cheap  lots  of  common  shmfafl^ 
picked  up  at  bankrupt  sales  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  unreasonable  in  a  desire  to  see  as  good 
a  garden  for  tiie  public  to  walk  in  as  the 
Wealthy  classes  enjoy  at  home  ?  Is  the  inno- 
cent eiyovment  of  a  luxury  by  the  working 
ckases  <m  do  consequence  ?  Sorely  the  na- 
tiooal  pride  is  worth  enoooraging  and  grati* 
fying  when  it  can  be  4oae  by  the  em|4oyment 
of  a  little  labour  in  the  royal  grounds  about 
the  metropolia  If  the  lower  classes  have  been 
taught  to  grumble  at  state  extravagance  in 
those  things  which  they  cannot  enjoy,  it  is 
because  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  attempt 
to  provide  any  thing  in  which  they  can  parti- 
cipate. We  remember  there  was  a  great 
hubbub  about  spending  seventy  thousand 
pounds  on  Her  'MfiiestfB  stables,  because  the 
grumblers  neither  saw  the  building,  nor  par- 
ticipated in  the  use  of  it ;  but  there  has  been 
no  grumbling  about  the  million  expended  on 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  because  every  poor 
man  feels  himself  a  part  proprietor.  The 
humble  classes  exult  in  the  possession  of  a 
noble  structure  ;  the  national  pride  is  roused 
a  little,  and  the  most  needy  tax-payer  feels 
he  has  something  for  his  money,  lliere  has 
now  been  an  enormous  quantity  of  spluttering 
about  the  gardens  at  Frogmore,  because  the 
only  notions  the  London  public  can  form 
about  Royal  Gardens,  is  that  founded  on  the 
abortion  in  the  Park.  Let  John  Bull  have 
something  to  enjoy  out  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  he  rejoices  rather  than  flags  in  the 
payment  of  his  eAiare.  When  was  a  voice  raised 
by  the  most  turbulent  dass  against  the  pur- 
chases made  for  the  British  Museum  ?  The 
public  runs  a  little  wild  sometimes  when  un- 
fortunately excited ;  but  there  is  never  any 
outcry  against  improvements  that  benefit  all, 
though  there  is  naturally  an  objecticm  to  tlie 
sort  of  things  from  which  the  public  derive 
nothing,  or  which  iq»pertain  to  ike  ridi  only. 
In  laying  out  the  new  parks  and  improving 
the  old  ones,  everybody  would  agree  to  extra- 
ordinary costs ;  but  wldle  the  authorities  form 
drives  for  the  rich,  let  them  not  forget  walks 
for  the  poor;  and  instead  of  raking  up  all  the 
cheap  lots  at  a  sale  of  some  bankrupt's  atodc 
to  plant  with,  let  us  hope  there  will  be  some 
attempt  to  do  property  all  that  is  done.  But 
we  have  always  maintained  that  part  of  the 
enormous  income  of  the  state  should  be  ex- 
pended in  forming  gardens  as  well  as  parks 
for  the  public  Whatever  afibrds  innooent 
enjoyment,  does  a  national  good.  The  thou- 
sands who  resort  to  public-houses  when  they 
have  done  business  should  have  every  temp- 
tation to  go  where  there  is  less  exp^iditure 
and  less  mischief,  and  this  should  be  plaeed 
among  other  things  on  the  credit  side  against 
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the  expenditure.  Not  only  so;,  but  the  Yeiy 
act  of  keeping  up  gardens  entails  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense  in  labour^  the  emploj- 
ment  of  which  is  itself  a  national  benefit. 
There  would  doubtless  be  a  great  outcry  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  perhaps,  too,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  against  this  enormous  expen- 
diture, but  why  should  there  be  ?  If  the  people 
who  have  to  pass  the  bills  have  gardens  of 
their  own,  they  represent  millions  who  have 
not,  and  who  go  through  life  without  such  en- 
joyment, although  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
community  would  be  improved  by  the  money 
thus  laid  out  And  let  us  remind  those  who 
dispense  the  taxes  in  all  sorts  of  expenses, 
that  as  a  matter  of  information  they  should 
look  to  the  enormous  amount  paid  by  the 
poor  upon  all  exciseable  artidefl^  and  in  import 
duties  on  things  from  abroad ;  and  then  the 
injustice  of  refusing  sutiicient  to  make  gar- 
dens for  the  public,  will  strike  them  forcibly. 


There  is,  in  fact^  no  reason  why  the  royal 
gardens  and  parks  open  to  the  public,  should 
be  worse  kept  than  Frogmore  or  Chatsworth ; 
and  the  cost  would  not  be  enormous,  for,  the 
outlay  once  made,  the  annual  expense  could 
be  calculated  to  a  fraction.  There  may  be  a 
less  choice  of  subjects  and  more  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  a  garden  at  St.  James'sTark  than  at 
Hampton  Court,  or  even  Battersea  and  Hack- 
ney ;  but,  above  all  things,  the  garden  of  St 
James's,  with  the  advantage  of  the  ornamental 
water,  ought  to  be  as  rich  in  all  things  that 
will  grow  as  it  could  be  made,  seeing  that  it 
is  under  the  very  eyes  of  royalty,  close  to  the 
r^al  palace,  and  every  way  demanding  and  de- 
serving attention.  The  pdtry  fountain  should 
be  replaced  with  a  decent  one,  or,  at  all  events, 
removed  from  so  conspicuous  a  site.  The 
plantations  require  to  be  cleared  of  a  good  deal 
of  common  rubbish,  huddled  together  without 
arrangement,  and  planted  without  ti^te. 


NOTES    ON    FLORIST'S    FLOWERS. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  seedlings  pro- 
duced at  recent  shows  have  been  rendered  so 
by  the  distinctions  awarded  to  them  ;  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Miller  of  Ramsgate  has  exhibited 
several  new  Gebajniuics  ;  one  called  DiUmc* 
tfUf  which  was  the  best  of  them,  has  been 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  a  prize ;  while 
OratuUty  which  was  in  every  point  inferiOT, 
and  not  worth  cultivating  by  a  collector  of 
taste,  was  honoured  with  a  certificate.  The 
others,  PomponOy  QueenqfKenty  Jeimy  Lmd^ 
Brillianty  and  MarginatOj  may  be  caUed 
pietty,  and,  if  not  in  advance,  not  far  belnnd 
some  of  the  fi&vourites  already  in  cultrration. 
Mr.  Beck  exhibited  several,  iod  among  them 
wur  which  had  prizes.  Purple  Aurora  did 
not  deserve  one  by  any  means,  it  was  ineon- 
aiderute,  to  say  the  least,  and  lessened  the  value 
^  the  priees  of  those  whidi  did  deserve  them. 
Pavamus  has  a  good  petal,  large  fiower  and 
bright  colour,  u^hean  is  showy,  though  the 
badk  petals  are  frilled  a  good  deal;  and 
Anne  is  a  neat  pretty  fiower.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  sameness  among  a  number  of  the  so 
called  novelties.  We  have  seen  a  fancy  fera- 
nium,  fit  for  bedding  out,  called  Jenny  Idndy 
honoured  with  a  prize,  while  Queen  Addaide^ 
a  fancy  fiower  of  considerable  merit  and  much 
higher  qualities,  was  passed  over.  Among  the 
Paksibs  there  was  a  flower,  called  Potentate^ 
neither  self  nor  ground,  but  a  struggle  between 
both,  the  eye  being  a  confused  mixture  of 
blue,  white,  and  bla^,  and  the  black  breaking 
into  the  colour :  it  had  a  prize,  but  never  can 
deserve  it,  be  it  grown  how  it  may.  Jenny 
Lind  waa  pretty,  bpt  the  texture  bad,  and 


ought  not  to  have  had  a  prize ;  bat  the  judges 
thoij^ht  otherwise,  and  with  all  its  faults  it 
will  be  grown.  In  Pinks  there  are  two  or' 
three  advances.  Wilmer  of  Sunbuiy  has 
shown  three  or  four  that  will  be  grown,  but 
one  of  them  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
best.  Laura  has  pleased  everybody  ebe  as 
well  as  us,  and  received  a  certificate  at  the 
metropolitan  show,  which  is  a  warranty  in 
general.  Sarvey  is  pretty,  and  will  be  grown. 
Biack  Prince  and  Arthur  are  faulty ;  and 
indeed  Jjoura  is  the  Only  cae  that  is  novel  as 
w^U  as  good.  Two  pinks  exhibited  by  Turner 
and  Norman  are  highly  promising,  the  petals 
being  very  good  indeed — Tumer'a  Double  X^ 
and  Norman's  X.T.Z.;  both  are  acquiaitiiHia, 
and  must  be  had,  though  X.T.Z.  is  not  so 
full  as  we  should  like  to  see  it,  and  probably 
shall  see  it  Both  these  flowers  advance  the 
right  way ;  the  petals  are  thick,  broad  and  rose- 
e<%ed.  Smith  has  shown  a  Rosy  Ybrbbna, 
Lady  Webster^  very  broad  in  the  lobes,  but 
not  free  from  the  notch;  (me  of  somebody 
else's,  without  a  single  good  point,  had  a  prize 
at  the  Surrey  Gardens.  Upon  the  whole  we 
never  saw  worse  abjudications  than  took  place 
at  the  last  show  of  tiie  South  London  Florists; 
and  we  can  say  this  the  more  freely  without 
offending  the  exhibitors,  because  prizes  were 
given  to  right  men  if  not  right  flowers. 

At  RosfiEBViLLS  GiJRPEZis,  which  are  the 
beet  adapted  fw  a  show  of  any  that  we  have 
seen,  the  Greranium  of  Mr.  Miller's  called 
Dittinciueyr^A  exhibited  in  good  order,  and 
fully  maintained  the  opinion  we  gave  of  it  at 
the  Surrey  show.  A  fiower  called  Rosa 
Mundi  is  also  very  pretty,  and  deserves  a 
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place  ;  these  two  genminros  are  better  enti* 
tied  to  honours  than  some  that  hare  had 
them.  Among  the  Pinks  exhibited,  the  best 
were  Brag^i  George  Olennt/y  Ifenbret^s 
Lady  Hare,  The  best  of  the  Fuchsias 
shown  were  Napoleon^  Duchess  of  Sutker- 
land,  DelicatOy  Nymphj  Empress^  Countess 
of  ComvoaUis.  Most  people  were  admiring 
Colossus  and  Cassandra,  bat  the  fault  of  the 
former  is,  that  it  is  coarse  and  large  ;  the 
corolla,  although  dark  when  it  first  comes  out, 
and  forming  something  like  a  contrast,  though 
slight,  soon  loses  the  distinction,  and  is  an  un- 
mitigated ugly  subject ;  Cassandra  is  ragged 
compared  with  several  in  the  same  style.  Mr. 
Veitch's  NEW  TROP.SOLUM  is  a  decided 
novelty,  and  must  be  grown  by  all  who  pre- 
tend to  cultivate  any  of  the  family.  It  is  a 
large  flower,  not  a  close  nor  a  round  one  like 
the  ordinary  nasturtium,  nor  is  it  compact 
like  Lobbianumy  but  it  is  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
rather  reminding  one  of  a  windmill  with  the 
outer  half  widened, — ^plenty  to  show  off  a  gay 
and  curious  bloom  when  the  plant  is  in  per- 
fection, and  affording  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  extraordinary  differences  in  the  form  of 
the  various  flowers.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
greater  contrast  than  might  be  found  in  a 
collection  of  these  subjects : — trtcolorunij  or 
any  of  its  larger  varieties,  red  and  black; 
brachycerasy  bright  yellow ;  azurreum,  blue; 


Lobbianum,  dark  orange ;  the  new  one,  aeariet; 
atrosanguineum^  dark ;  tuberosum^  striped 
orange.  We  have  stfll  to  urge  upon  the  gar- 
deners the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  shield- 
like  trellises  upon  which  they  grow  these  and 
other  climbers ;  the  style  is  nothing  like 
nature,  and  we  are  surprised  that  they  allow 
us,  who  can  only  boast  of  being  an  amateur, 
to  dietate  to  them  upon  subjects  that  their 
own  sense  ought  to  render  unnecessary.  We 
have  been  years  trying  to  cure  them  of  this, 
and  of  propping  up  every  sprig  of  a  geranium; 
and  they  give  way  so  reluctantly  that  we 
succeed  in  showing  the  public  the  absurdity 
of  a  practice  before  the  headstrong  growers 
will  see  it.  The  public  now  ridicule  the 
hundred  props  which  the  geranium  growers 
are  oblig^  to  use  to  keep  those  miserable 
monster  plants  from  hanging  over  the  pot; 
and  we  have  convinced  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  folly  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
charmed  by  any  thing,  however  gay,  if  it  is 
unnaturally  grown,  and  incapable  of  supporting 
itself  without  sticks.  As  usual,  when  we,  by 
pointing  out  the  folly  of  encouraging  su^ 
things,  have  disgusted  the  public  with  tiien^ 
other  writers  pretend  to  have  made  the  dis- 
covery as  a  new  thing,  and  even  the  leader 
at  a  show,  wh^«  this  has  been  encouraged  for 
years,  has  just  found  out  that  it  is  a  wrong  prac- 
tice, and  proposes  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 


CEPHALOTUS  PO  LL  IC  U  L  A  BI  S. 

THE  NBW  H0U.AN1>  FITCHSB  PLANT. 


8oABC£LT  any  subjects  among  the  many 
vegetable  productions  which  may  fitly  be  classi- 
fied as  natural  curiosities,  attract  more  notice 
than  the  pitcher  plants, —  plants  which  are 
furnished  with  very  remarkable  and  unique 
urn-like  appendages,which  botanists  distinguish 
as  ascidiay  but  which,  in  more  familiar  lan- 
guage, are  called  pitchers.  Several  genera  of 
plants  produce  these  appendages  ;  but  the 
title  of  Pitcher-plants  is  more  exclusively  con- 
ferred on  the  species  of  Nepenthes,  which  are 
stove  plants  of  a  straggling  habit,  furnished 
with  long  narrow  leaves,  from  the  end  of  the 
more  perfect  of  which  the  pitchers,  or  aseidia, 
are  dependant :  some  of  these  produce  stems 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  bear  very 
numerous  pitchers. 

The  Cephalotus  folUculariSy  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  differs  materially 
from  these,  although  it  bears  very  perfect  as- 
eidia. It  has  however  no  other  point  of 
resemblance  with  those  just  referred  to,  being 
altogether  of  a  distinct  natural  family,  and 
having  a  totally  different  habit  of  growth.  It 
is  in  fact  regarded  as  an  isolated  species, 
having  no  direct  affinity  with  any  other 
known  plant,  and  it  is  accordingly  now  sta- 


tioned in  a  separate  natural  order,  alone  con- 
stituted by  itself,  and  of  which  the  proper 
station  and  affinities  are  an  unsettled  point. 
The  evidence  at  present  seems  to  lean  to- 
wards their  being  ranged  in  the  crowfoot 
alliance.  This  small  and  unsettled  natural 
order  is  named  Cephalotaces^ 

The  plant  is  a  small  herbaceous  perennial ; 
when  out  of  flower  it  forms  a  close  little 
tuft  of  two  or  three  inches  in  h^ght,  from 
which  the  flower-stem  springs,  and  foraia  an 
erect  spike  of  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The 
root  is  somewhat  fusiform,  often  dividing  at 
the  uf^er  part,  from  which  is  produced  a 
cluster  of  elliptic  lance-shaped,  entire,  tlucki^ 
nerveless  leaves  ;  among  which,  but  chiefly 
occupying  the  circumference,  are  placed  the 
several  beautiful  and  highly  curious  aa^idK 
attached  to  the  plant  by  rather  stout  stalks 
fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pitcher,  as  it 
were  at  the  bad^  of  each,  where  the  lid  also 
is  fixed  on  to  it  The  form  of  the  aacidia  is 
ovate,  or  somewhat  slipper  shiqied,  and  they 
are  furnished  with  two  lateral  oblique  wings, 
and  one  central  one,  the  latter  remarkaUy 
dilated  at  the  margin,  and  aU  beautifully 
fringed  with  hairs  \  they  are  green   tinged 
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with  porple,  and  tre  nearlj  of  the  same  tex- 
ture as  the  leaves,  but  somewhat  more  mem- 
branooa  ;  the  mouth  is  contracted,  borae-Ehoe- 
shaped,  anuulated,  and  crest«d  with  Mveral 
deep  sharp  verti<»l  annolt  of  a  dai^  pnrple 
colour  i  the  lid,  which  at  liret  closes  this 
month,  but  afterwards  becomes  nearly  erect, 
is  plano-o(»vex,  green  and  somewhat  hairy 
without,  clouded  with  purple  within,  and 
scalloped  at  the  margin  ;  the  inside  is  clouded 
with  dark  purple,  and  contains  a  watery  fluid, 
which  entraps  many  insects,  eapecially  auts. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  pbnt  attaches  to 
these  remarkable  appendages.  The  flowers 
are  small,  greenish  white,  without  petals,  and 
borne  on  a  spicate  raceme,  which  grows  up 
a  foot  high  and  upwards.  It  is  met  with  in 
Tarioue  parts  of  New  Holland,  in  boggy  place^ 
chiefly  near  the  coast ;  it  flowers  there  in 
December.  The  first  living  plntits  which  were 
inlrodaced  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Eew  in  18^3.  It  blooms 
there  in  * ' 


The  Cephalotus  is  a  bog  plant,  and  there- 
fore delights  in  moisture.  Indeed,  the  two 
chief  requisites  in  its  artificial  cultivation, 
seem  to  be  a  regular  supply  of  moistore  at 
the  root,  and  an  equally  moist  and  calm  at- 
mosphere. It  is  often  kept  in  a  stove,  on 
Boconnt  of  the  facility  there  afforded  for  sup- 
plying these  conditions,  but  it  does  not  require 
the  heat  of  the  stove.  It  should  be  potted  in 
a  wide  shallow  pot,  half-filled  with  pieces  of 
broken  potsherd  and  charcoal,  a  fourth  of 
ronghish  lumps  of  fibry  peat  soil,  mixed  with 
■mall  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  the  remainder 
dooe  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  with  common 
■phagnnm  and  hypnum  moss,  cut  short,  that 
is,  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  in  length 
these  materials  must  be  carefnlly  placed  i: 
the  pots,  the  roots  of  the  plants  spread  out 


Mtmng  the  peaty  soil,  and  the  cat  moss  very 
carefully  and  compaotly  as  well  as  neatly  laid 
about  the  base  of  the  plants  under  the  leaves 
and  pitchers.  To  the  surface  a  little  fi-esb 
cut  moBB  should  fr(»n  time  to  time  be  added, 
both  to  keep  a  neat  appearance,  and  also  to 
give  the  plant  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
material  about  it,  as  the  former  decreases  in 
bulk  through  decomposition.  The  pots  should 
be  set  into  garden  pans,  which  should  be 
pretty  well  supplied  with  water,  so  that  the 
eml  and  material  in  the  pots  may  be  constantly 
supplied  by  capillary  attraction,  but  must  not 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  pans  and  become 
stagnated  ;  it  should  be  often  changed,  and 
the  pot  may  stand  without  a  fresh  supply  for 
a  day  or  so  ;  then  it  may  be  given  as  before. 
The  surface  of  the  moss  about  the  plant  will 
hardly  require  to  be  directly  supplied  with 
water,  as  it  will  draw  up  enough  from  be- 
neath; but  in  case  it  should  be  getting  some- 
what dry,  it  may  be  sprinkled  over  slightly 
eo  as  to  keep  it  moist.  A  bell-glass  should 
Dsnally  be  placed  over  the  plant.  If  it  be 
in  a  plant-stove,  where  there  is  a  close  fanmid 
atmosphere,  then  the  glass  may  be  removed 
during  the  night,  and  sometimes  in  the  day, 
when  the  sun  is  not  powerful  and  there  is  not 
a  draught  of  cold  or  dry  air  rushing  into  the 
house.  If  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  the  glass 
should  be  usually  kept  over  the  plants.  They 
prefer  a  somewhat  shaded  to  an  exposed  situ- 
ation, that  where  they  are  partially  overhung  by 
contiguous  plants  being  very  suitable  for  them. 
In  the  garden  of  Sir  W.  Moleswortb,  at 
Pencarrow  in  Cornwall,  the  Cephalotus  baa 
been  grown  under  certain  conditions  out  of 
doors,  with  merely  the  protection  of  a  hand- 
glass.* Those  conditions  were  as  follows  : — 
In  a  large  piece  of  rockwork  at  Pencarrow, 
a  bog  or  swamp  of  irregular  shape,  averaging 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  was  formed;  this  is  well 
sheltered  and  shaded  from  the  suo.  Above 
is  a  reservoir  from  which,  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
a  greater  or  less  supply  of  water  is  obtained, 
just  asmnybedeemedrequisite.  When  this  bog 
was  formed,  the  ground  being  porous,  a  layer 
of  wet  clay  was  put  at  the  bottom  ;  on  this,  a 
mixture  of  turfy  peat  and  a  very  little  de- 
cayed leaf  mould  ;  and  on  the  top  a  layer  of 
sphagnum,  with  some  of  its  decayed  roote,  and 
some  of  its  natural  soil  that  was  under  the  roots. 
Four  years  ago,  some  Sarracenias  (another 
kind  of  pitcher- plant)  were  planted  in  the  bog 
under  tbo  band-glass,  and  have  grown  well. 
Three  years  ago  the  Cephalotus  planted  in 
a  simitar  manner  grew  very  well.  In  April, 
1846,  it  was  rooted  up  by  a  mouse  or  snail,  and 
appeared  dead.  The  roots  were  all  desd,  but  a 
little  life  was  left  in  the  stem.  This  was  placed 
upon  a  rotten  stump  of  a  tree,  that  had  some 
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dMSnu  in  it,  ind  living  mon  growing  in  it, ' 
and  some  perfectly  rotten  wood.  Into  one  ef 
tiie  boln,  or  cliunu,  wu  placed  a  Uttle  fine 
sand;  peat,  a  few  Icnobe  of  rotten  wood,  and 
•ome  very  mucb  decayed  leaf-mould,  also  a 
tittle  qtfaagnum,  and  in  this  the  withered 
atem  was  Ranted.  The  stump  was  then  sunk 
in  the  middle  of  the  bog,  to  nearly  the  level 
of  the  rim  of  the  bole  where  the  plant  waa 
pUoed,  so  that  the  perorating  water  gently 
moved  past,  and  presaed  probably  in  some 
degree  throngh  the  lower  fltUngs  of  the  hole. 
A  small  bell-glass  wu  pat  aver  the   Uttle 


plant,  bnt  the  edge  of  the  hole  bmng  meven, 
the  glass  was  not  air-tight  Over  this  waa 
pnt  a  aqnare  iron  hand-glass  ;  it  being  in 
tiro  parts,  the  air  got  in  a  little  between  the 
top  and  bottom.  In  die  middle  of  hot  snnny 
days  it  is  partially  shaded.  Id  sommer  the 
b^-glass  b  taken  off  alb^ether,  except  when 
the  night  air  is  cold  ;  and  in  fine  weather,  the 
top  of  the  hand-glauis  tamed,  so  that  through 
the  angle*  the  sir  has  fall  access  to  the  plaot. 
With  thia  treatment  the  plant  attained  a 
vigorona  growing  state,  and  produced  many 
of  its  beaatifol  pitchers. 


ORSEK  VALERIAN,  C 

'  The  Greek  Valerian  is  a  common  hardy 
perennial  plant,  of  a  veir  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  perfectly  easy  of  cultivation. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  group  of  Polemo- 
niflccsB,  to  which  also  belongs  the  Fhlox,  the 
Gilia,  and  some  other  of  our  gay  border 
flowers.  It  is  a  nauseously  bitter  plant ;  in 
,  Siberia  poultices  prepared  from  its  leaves  are 
thought  serviceable  in  syphilitic  eruptions  ; 
and  the  RuBsians  fancy  that  a  decoction  of  it 
is  useful  in  hydrophobia. 

The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  produces 
a  tuft  of  pinnate  glabrous  leaves,  which  are 
composed  of  several  pairs  of  oblong-lanceo- 
late leaflets  plsced  alternately  ;  the  stalks  rise 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  and 
are  channelled,  and  furniahed  with  smaller 
leaves  of  the  same  form  as  the  lower  ones  ; 
the  etems  are  terminated  by  bunches  of  blos- 
soms, which  are  large,  wheel-shaped — that  is, 
with  a  short  tube  and  apreoding  border — and 
are  produced  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 
through  June  and  July.  It  ia  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found,  though 
very  rarely,  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 


POLEMONIUM    CCERULEUM. 
(Linnam.) 

a  Jacob's  ladder. 

There  are  aome  varieties : — The  most  com- 
mon kind  produces  flowers  of  a  pretty  blue 
colour  ;  another  bears  white  flowers  ;  another 
has  variegated  blossoms ;  and  a  fourth  vsrie^, 
also  bearing  blue  flowers,  has  vari^ated 
foliage. 

Hie  seeds  are  always  to  be  obtained  with 
facility  in  the  seed  shops,  and  by  their  means 
the  plant  is  best  propagated,  as  young  seed- 
ling plants  are  more  vigorous  tlian  plants 
raised  by  the  ordinary  process  of  diviaioo. 
To  obtain  a  succession  of  flowers,  seeds  should 
be  sown  at  two  periods  ;  flrs^  in  August 
abng  with  other  perennials  for  eai4y  bloom- 
ing  the  following  year,  and  then  i^un  in 
February,  to  flower  late  in  the  year.  I^ose 
sown  in  Auguat  should  be  aown  on  a  bed  of 
common  garden  aoil,  covered  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  with  fine  soil,  and  kept  wdl 
watered  if  the  weather  is  dry  ;  they  will 
soon  germinate,  and  the  young  plants,  when 
they  have  formed  a  pair  or  two  of  leave^ 
ghould  be  tranaplanted  into  a  prepared  bed  of 
fine  aoil — good,  but  not  very  rich;  for  if  they 
grow  too  luxuriantly,  they  are  more  liable  to 
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suffer  from  froet ;  they  most  be  shaded  and 
kept  well  watered  until  they  begin  to  grow 
afinesh.  At  this  planting  they  should  be  set 
four  or  six  inches  apart.  Here  they  are  to 
remain  till  spring ;  but  as  very  severe  frosts 
are  apt  to  injure  young  seedlings  even  of 
hardy  plants,  it  is  desirable  that  in  severe 
weather  a  covering  of  loose  open  litter,  'such 
as  peas  haulm,  may  be  laid  over  them  as  a 
dight  protection.  As  early  in  March  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  these  plants  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
bloom ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  keen 
about  the  time  they  are  transplanted,  they 
must  be  watered.  These  will  bloom  in  May 
and  June. 

The  spring  sowing  must  be  made  in  a  box 
and  set  in  a  cold  frame,  or,  perhaps,  to  induce 
germination,  where  there  is  a  very  slight  heat, 
and  afterwurds  placed  in  a  cold  frame  ;  when 
they  have  formed  two  pairs  of  leaves,  let 
them  be  transplanted  as  with  the  other,  in  a 
sheltered  border  of  good  soil,  where  they  will 
grow  rapidly.  In  April  or  May,  when  large 
enough,  they  may  be  transplanted  carefuUy 
to  the  borders,  and  will  bloom  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer. 

Division  of  the  old  plants  may  also  be 
resorted  to  early  in  autumn,  in  which  case 
they  become  weU  establisheid  for  blooming 
the  following  season.  Seedling  plants  are 
usually  stronger  than  those  obtained  by  divi- 
sion, but  where  only  a  few  plants  are  required, 
the  latter  mode^  which  is  the  least  trouble- 
some,  wiU  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
The  white  flowered  and  variegated  leaved 
varieties  ought,  however,  to  be  increased 
by  division,  as  they  cannot  be  increased 
with  certainty  from  seeds,  the  seeds  of  the 
white  variety  often  producing  plants  vrith 
Utte  flowers.  The  month  of  September  is 
proper  for  transplanting  and  dividing  them. 

The  seeds  usually  ripen  about  August,  and 
for  the  first  sowing  nuiy  be  used  immediately ; 
a  supply  for  spring  sowing,  when  resorted  to, 
should  be  gathered,  and  dried,  and  stored  by 
in  papers,  as  is  usual  with  other  seeds. 

There  are  some  other  species  of  Polemo* 
nium  grown  in  our  gardens,  of  which  JP, 
reptans^  a  dwarf  species  with  pale  blue 
flowers;  P.  dbtricum^  a  species  resembling 
P.  earuleuniy  but  having  el^ant  white  flowers ; 
and  P.  humilef  a  dwarf  kind  with  large  blue 
flowers,  are  the  most  commonly-seen,  and  per- 
haps the  best  for  general  purposes. 

BOTANICAL   TERMS, 
CHIEFLY  APPLIED  TO  THE  FBUIT  OB  SEED. 

Ackemum;  a  simple  superior,  dry,  bony, 
one  or  two-^seeded  fruit  2  the  borage  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Acmus;  a  term  applied  by  some  to  such 


succulent  semi-transparent  berries  as  tiie 
grape,  currant,  &c. ;  also  to  distinguish  a 
bunch  of  such  fruits,  especially  grapes. 

Acrasarcum;  a  term  also  applied  to  a 
berry;  see  bacca* 

Accumbent;  applied  to  the  cotyledons  when 
folded  with  their  edges  towards  their  radicle ; 
lying  on  something  else. 

Akeiia;  a  term  synonymous  with  cypsela, 

Akenium;  synonyme  of  cypsda;  also  of 
acheniunu 

Albumen;  the  solid  farinaceous  substance 
inteprposed  between  the  embryo  and  te^ta  of 
some,  but  not  all  seeds  ;  it  is  sometimes  fleshyy 
and  sometimes  bony,  or  even  atony. 

AmaUhea;  synonyme  of  etmrio. 

Amnios;  a  dear  transparent  fluid  matter 
in  the  seed,  the  product  of  feemadation,  whidi 
nourishes  the  em^jro  during  its  growth. 

Amphicarpui;  reund-fruhed. 

Ampkisarca;  a  compound  superior  fruit, 
indehiscent  and  many»celled,  with  a  dry  ex* 
ternal  pericarp,  and  internally  pulpy:  the 
fruit  of  adansonia  is  of  this  kind. 

Amphispermium;  a  name  applied  by  some 
anthors  to  distinguish  such  seeds  as  h|ive  the 
pericarp  of  the  same  flgmre  as  the  enclosed 

Amphitropai;  when  the  embryo  of  the 
evule  or  seed  is  curved  down  so  as  to  present 
both  the  apex  and  radicle  to  the  hilum :  the 
embfyo  of  the  seed  of  mignonette  is  of  this 
kind. 

Anatropal;  when  the  embryo  of  the  ovule 
or  deed  is  reversed  in  the  ovary  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  one  side  than  the  other  ;  such 
is  the  case  in  the  seed  of  the  apple,  cucum- 
ber, he, 

Anntdus;  same  as  gyrut. 

Antitrapal;  when  the  embryo  is  inverted 
with  respect  to  the  seed,  as  in  the  seed  of  the 
nettle. 

Antrum;  synonyme  for  pamum. 

Apocarpous;  a  term  applied  when  the  car- 
pels of  a  compound  pistil  are  either  entirely 
or  partidly  dtstinct,  as  in  cahha. 

Apophysis;  an  elongation  downwards  of 
the  theca  of  mosses. 

Arcsstkide;  synonyme  of  strohilns. 

Aril ;  a  spongy  enlargement  of  the  placenta, 
forming  ah  additional  envelope  to  some  seeds  ; 
the  nutmeg  is  enveloped  in  this  way,  the  aril 
being  the  mace  of  the  shops. 

Ascelli;  same  as  €tsci;  tubes  in  which  the 
sporidia'of  some  fungi  are  placed. 

Asei;  si&all  tubes  which  contain  the  spo- 
rules  of  some  cellular  or  cryptogamic  plants. 

Ascigerous;  having  or  bearing  asci. 

Asvnima;  synonyme  of  syncarpium. 

JBaeca;  a  berry,  a  compound  inferior 
fruit,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  soft,  epicarp, 
and  having  the  cells  obliterated  or  unilocular. 
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tbat  is»  without  internal  dtyisions ;  as  in  the 
carrant. 

Baceaularius;  synonyme  of  carceruhu. 

Salausta ;  a  compound  inferior  fruit,  with 
a  fleshy  pericarp,  hfurd  epicarp,  and  not  hav- 
ing the  seeds  parietal :  the  pomegranate  is  an 
example. 

Basal  (basilaris);  fixed  at  the  hase  of  any- 
thing ;  usually  applied  to  the  embryo  when 
situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  seed. 

Berry;  same  as  hacca. 

Blasteme;  a  term  applied  by  some  authors 
to  a  part  of  the  embryo  including  radicle,  plu- 
mule, and  caulicule. 

Bhutm.;  a  name  applied  to  the  phamde  of 
grasses  by  some  writers. 

Caehrys;  sjnonjme  cf  ttrobibu, 

CwnMo;  s]monyme  of  careeruhu. 

Calybio;  synonyme  of  glam, 

Calyptra ;  the  thin  membranous  extin- 
guisher-like liood  or  covering  of  the  thecaa  in 
mosses. 

Camptditr&pous;  same  as  amphitropaL 

Capsule  (capsulaj;  a  compound  superior 
dehiscent  valvular  seed  vessel,  with  a  dry  ex- 
ternal pericarp,  and  differing  slightly  from 
ceratium  :  the  primrose  affords  an  example. 

CapUlitium ;  a  peculiar  body  which  en- 
doses  the  spbres  of  some  fungi. 

CarceruUis;  a  compound  superior  indehis- 
cent,  many-celled  fruit,  not  winged,  and  dry, 
both  externally  and  internally:  the  mallow 
affords  an  example. 

CarpadeUum;  synonyme  of  cremocarpium. 

Carpels;  the  small  portions  or  valves  of 
which  the  fruit  or  seed  vessel  is  formed. 

CaryopsU;  a  compound  indehisoent  supe- 
rior one-celled  fruit,  with  the  pericarp  dry 
externally  ;  as  in  wheat. 

Cataclesium;  synonyme  of  didesium, 

Caulieula;  same  as  coUeL 

Cell;  the  hollow  part  of  a  seed-vessel  in 
which  the  seeds  are  lodged :  sometimes 
seed-vessels  are  one-celled,  sometimes  many- 
celled. 

Ceratium;  a  compound  superior  dehiscent 
fruit,  with  a  dry  pericarp  opening  by  valves, 
which  separate  from  the  replum  or  framework 
of  the  fruit ;  as  in  glaucium. 

Cerio;  synonyme  of  caryopsis* 

CircumscissUe;  a  mode  of  dehiscence  or 
separation  of  the  valves  of  a  seed-vessel,  oc- 
curring by  a  transverse  circular  division  of 
its  parts,  as  in  the  anagallis. 

Chalaza;  a  vascular  disk  or  spot  on  the 
seed  at  the  base  of  the  nucleus,  indicating 
where  it  was  united  with  the  seminal  integu- 
ments. 

ColeophyUumj  ColeoptUum;  a  sheath 
which  envelopes  the  young  leaves  in  the 
embryo  of  monocotyledonous  plants. 

Colearkfza;  a  little  sheath  which  tips  the 


radicle  or  germ  of  the  root  in  monocotyle- 
donous plants. 

Collet;  the  point  whence  the  plumule  and 
radicle  diverge  after  the  germination  of  the 
embryo ;  the  imaginary  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  radicle  and  the  cotyledons. 

Colum;  a  term  applied  to  the  placenta. 

Columella;  the  axis  from  which  the  valves 
of  a  dehiscent  fruit  separate. 

Compressed;  applied  to  such  seeds  as  are 
flattened  lengthways. 

Concepteules;  same  as  sporangia. 

Cone  fconus);  same  as  strobilus. 

Conidia;  the  powdery  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  soridia  of  lichens. 

Coniocysta;  a  form  of  the  apothednm  in 
lichens;  it  is  closed  and  shaped  like  a 
tubercle. 

Cancwtaeulum ;  a  compound  superior  de- 
hiscent miit,  with  a  dry  pericarp  separating 
into  two  portions  and  opening  by  a  longitu- 
dinal suture,  as  in  echites  and  asdepias. 

Corculum;  a  term  applied  to  the  embryo 
of  the  seed. 

Cotyledons;  the  seminal  leaves  or  lobes 
which  afford  nutriment  to  the  young  plant 
before  the  expansion  of  the  true  leaves.  In 
germination  they  either  lie  buried  as  in  the 
horse-chestnut,  when  they  are  called  hypo- 
g€ean;  or  tlu^  spring  into  the  air,  as  in  the 
cabbage,  whtnlthey  are. called  epigeean. 

Cremocarpium;  a  compound  inferior  in- 
dehiscent  fruit,  with  a  dry  pericarp,  and 
having  two  or  more  cells :  umbelliferous 
plants  offer  examples. 

Cynarf^odum;  an  aggregate  fruit  with  the 
ovaries  distinct,  and  consisting  of  indehisoent 
pericarps,  enclosed  within  the  fleshy  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  in  the  rose  :  it  is  also  apdled 
synarrhodum. 

Cypsela;  a  compound  inferior  indehiscent 
fruit,  with  a  dry  pericarp,  having  but  one 
cell,  and  destitute  of  a  cupula :  the  fruit  of 
all  compositie,  as  the  daisy,  the  thistle,  &c.,  is 
of  this  kind. 

Cystidium  ;  same  as  utricuhts. 

CystulOf  dsteUa;  a  round  dosed  body  con- 
taining the  sporules  of  sc«ie  lichens. 

Dehiscent;  separating  spontaneously,  that 
is,  by  the  natural  sutures  or  divisions,  into 
distinct  pieces  ;  applied  to  seed  vessels. 

Depressed;  applied  to  such  seeds  as  are 
flattened  vertically  or  crossways*. 

Biclesium;  applied  to  collective  fruits, 
which  are  single^seeded,  with  an  indehiscent 
pericarp,  and  endosed  within  a  dry  indurated 
perianthium ;  as  in  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 

BieresUis ;  synonyme  of  carceruhts. 

Biplotegia;  an  inferior  compound  dehis- 
cent or  rupturing  fruit,  with  a  dry  pericarp, 
as  in  campanula. 

Bissepimenis ;  the  membranes  forming  the 
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TBrtical  partitions  which  divide  the  cells  of 
the  ovary  into  distinct  compartments. 

Drupe  {drupa) ;  a  simple  one  or  two- 
seeded  indehiscent  fruit,  fleshy  externally  and 
bony  within,  as  the  peach,  the  plum,  &c. 

JElaterium  ;  synonyme  of  regma. 

JElaters;  loose  spiral  fibres  found  among 
the  sporales  of  some  cellular  plants. 

Embryo;  the  fleshy  body,  forming  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  plant,  and  occupying 
the  interior  part  of  the  seed ;  it  consists  of 
three  parts,  iheradiclef  cotyledon^  and  plumule. 

Endocarp  (endocarpium)  ;  the  inner  coat 
or  shell  of  a  fruit,  enclosing  the  seed ;  the 
stone  of  a  peach  is  its  endocarp. 

Endopleura  ;  the  inner  coat  of  seeds. 

Endospermium  ;  synonyme  of  albumen, 

Endostome ;  an  inner  integument  enclo^ 
ing  the  ovule. 

Epicarp  (epicarpium)  ;  the  external  inte- 
gument or  skin  of  a  fruit ;  the  skin  of  a  peach 
is  its  epicarp. 

Epuperma;  same  as  testa. 

ErythrostcmMtm  ;  synonyme  of  eUerio. 

Etario ;  an  aggregate  fruit,  with  the 
ovaria  elevated  above  the  calyx,  and  the  peri- 
carps distinct ;  sometimes  they  are  dry  upon 
a  dry  receptacle,  as  in  the  ranunculus  ;  some- 
times dry  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  in  the 
strawberry;  sometimes  fleshy  upon  a  dry  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  the  raspberry. 

Exostome ;  an  outer  integument  enclosing 
the  ovule. 

Flacci;  woolly  filaments  found  mixed  with 
the  sporules  of  many  fungi. 

Follicle  (follf  cuius) ;  a  simple,  many-seeded, 
superior,  dehiscent,  one-valved  fruit :  the 
psBony  is  an  example,  its  seeds  being  borne  in 
what  are  termed  follicles. 

Foramen ;  a  perforation  or  passage  through 
the  twofold  sac  or  integument  of  an  ovule ; 
it  is  always  to  be  found  facing  the  radicle. 

Funiculus;  the  cord  or  thread  by  which 
the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  placenta;  the 
umbilical  cord. 

Galbulus ;  a  seed-vessel  differing  from  the 
cone  only  in  being  round  and  having  the 
heads  of  the  carpels  much  enlarged,  as  in  the 
juniper. 

Qemmule  ;  same  as  plumule. 

Qennen ;  an  old  name  for  the  ovary,  which 
latter  term  has  superseded  it. 

Germination ;  the  act  or  operation  of  the 
vital  energies  of  the  organs  of  the  seed,  by 
which  the  embryo  is  extricated  from  its  en- 
velopes and  converted  into  a  plant. 

Olans;  a  compound  inferior,  indehiscent, 
one-celled  fruit,  with  a  dry  pericarp  sur- 
rounded by  a  cupulate  involucre,  as  in  the 
acorn :  the  seeds  of  the  beech  and  the  sweet 
chestnut  are  glans. 

QlohvUy  glomenuU;  same  as  soredia^ 
48. 


Gongyli;  the  gfranules  contained  in  the 
shield  of  a  lichen  ;  also  round  hard  bodies 
which  separate  from  the  parent  and  produce 
new  individuals  in  the  sea-weed  tribe. 

Gonoj)hore ;  a  peculiar  form  of  the  recep- 
tacle, or  that  part  to  which  the  carpels  are  fixed* 

Gottsse  ;  synonyme  of  legumen. 

Gynoba.se  {gynobasis) ;  a  fleshy  receptacle, 
bearing  a  single  row  of  separate  iruit. 

Gynopliore;  a  lengthened  receptacle,  bear- 
ing the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  (and  con- 
sequently the  ovary),  but  not  the  calyx  ;  as  in 
the  passion -flower. 

Gyrusy  gyroma  ;  a  thickened  elastic  ring, 
partially  surrounding  the  cellular  membrane 
forming  the  thecas,  or  capsule  of  ferns. 

Hemigyrus ;  synonyme  oifolUculus. 

Ilesperidium;  a  compound  superior  inde- 
hiscent fruit,  with  the  pericarp  fleshy,  and 
the  sarcocarp  separable,  as  in  the  orange. 

Hilqfere  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  endopleura 
or  internal  integument  of  the  seed. 

Silum;  the  part  by  which  the  seed  is 
attached  to  the  placenta ;  or,  by  some  it  is 
defined  as  the  mark  or  scar  left  upon  the 
surface  of  the  seed  by  the  natural  fracture  of 
the  umbilical  cord. 

Incumbent ;  applied  to  the  cotyledons  when 
folded  up  in  the  seed  with  their  back  upon 
the  radicle. 

Indekiscent ;  applied  to  fruits  in  which  the 
pericarp  continues  perfectly  closed,  and  does 
not  separate  spontaneously. 

Indusium  ;  a  thin  membranaceous  integu- 
ment covering  the  thecsB  or  groups  of  capsules 
of  some  ferns. 

Inferior;  this  term  is  applied  to  a  fruit 
when  the  pericarp  adheres  to  the  calyx,  or 
originates  below  it ;  the  apple  and  the  currant 
are  inferior  fruits. 

Legumen;  a  simple,  two-valved,  many- 
seeded  fruit,  dehiscent  by  a  suture  along  both 
its  face  and  back,  and  bearing  its  seeds  on 
each  margin  of  the  ventral  suture,  as  the  pea 
and  the  bean. 

Loculicidal ;  a  mode  of  dehiscence  in  which 
the  dissepiments  form  the  middle  of  each 
valve,  as  in  the  lilac. 

Lomentum;  a  simple,  many-seeded  fruit, 
differing  from  the  legumen  in  being  contracted 
in  the  spaces  between  each  seed,  and  then 
separating  into  distinct  pieces  :  ornithopus  is 
an  example. 

Lorica;  same  as  testa, 

Melonidium ;  synonyme  o(  pomum^ 

Microhasis ;  synonyme  of  carcerulus. 

Micropyle ;  in  the  ripe  seed  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  foramen. 

Mitriform;  applied  to  the  calyptra  of 
mosses,  when  separated  equally  at  the  base» 
so  as  to  hang  regularly  over  the  thecse. 

Nauca;  a  term  applied  to  seeds  in  which  the 
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kilum  or  umhUicus  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  seed, 
as  in  the  horse-chestnut. 

Neck ;  same  as  collet  and  caulicule. 

Nucleus;  the  central  pulpy  mass  of  the 
ovule,  enclosed  by  integuments  of  the  testa  ; 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  disk  of  the  shield 
which  contains  the  sporules,  in  lichens  ;  and 
to  an  analogous  part  in  some  fungi. 

Nuciila ;  same  as  glans ;  applied  also  to 
some  forms  of  the  coses  which  contain  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  in  some  of  the  cellular 
plants  (charas)  allied  to  sea- weeds. 

Nuculanium;  a  compound  superior  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  insepara- 
ble from  the  sarcocarp,  as  in  the  grape  ;  this 
chiefly  differs  from  the  berry  in  being  superior. 

Nux  ;  synonyme  of  acheniiim. 

Ompkalodium;  the  central  part  of  thehilum, 
through  which  the  nourishing  vessels  pass. 

Operculum ;  the  lid  which  closes  the  thecas 
in  mosses. 

Orthotropous ;  when  the  axis  of  the  ovule 
is  rectilinear ;  that  is,  straight,  and  having 
the  same  direction  as  the  body  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Ovules;  the  small  semi  -  pellucid  pulpy 
bodies  borne  by  the  placenta,  which  gradually 
change  into  the  seed  :  an  ovule  is  erect  when 
it  grows  from  the  base  of  the  ovary  ;  ascend- 
ing when  from  a  little  above  the  base  ;  pen- 
dulous when  it  hangs  from  the  summit ;  and 
suspended  when  depending  from  a  little  below 
the  summit. 

Pappus;  the  calyx  of  composite  plants, 
which  is  very  different  in  appearance  from 
that  of  other  plants,  is  called  pappus  ;  it  is  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  pilose,  plumose,  setose, 
paleaceous,  &c. 

Parietal;  applied  to  the  placenta  when 
attached  to  the  sides  or  paries  of  the  ovary  ; 
arising  from  the  inner  lining  of  the  ovary. 

Pentachenium ;  synonyme  of  cremocar- 
pium, 

Pepo ;  a  compound  inferior,  fleshy,  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  hard 
epicarp,  and  the  seeds  attached  to  a  pulpy 
parietal  placenta,  as  in  the  melon  and  cu- 
cumber and  the  gourd  family. 

Pepomda;  synonjme  o^  pepo. 

Pericarp  ;  a  collective  term,  applied  to  the 
integuments  which  cover  the  seed  :  it  consists 
of  epicarp,  sarcocarp,  and  endocarp. 

PeridiuTTiy  peridiola  ;  the  membrane  by 
which  the  sporules  of  fungi  and  seaweeds  are 
covered. 

Peristome;  the  fringe  which  surrounds 
the  mouth  of  the  thecae  of  mosses. 

Perisperm  ;  same  as  testa  ;  also  applied  by 
some  to  the  albumen  of  the  seed. 

Peridium ;  the  covering  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  fungi. 


Pilula ;  a  term  applied  by  Pliny  to  the 
form  of  fruit  now  called  a  cone. 

Placenta  ;  the  part  of  the  ovary  from  which 
ovules  originate. 

Plopocarpium  ;  synonyme  cffoUicubis. 

Plumule ;  the  point  of  the  embryo  whence 
originates  the  ascending  axis,  the  rudiment  of 
the  stem. 

Pod ;  same  as  legumen. 

Podogynium  ;  synonyme  of  synophore. 

Podospermium;  synonyme  of  umbilical  cord. 

PoUikenium  ;  synonyme  of  cremocarpium. 

Polexastylus  ;  synonyme  of  carcerulus. 

Polychorion,  polysecus;  synonyme  of  ef<prw. 

Polypkore  ;  an  elongated  succulent  recep- 
tacle, bearing  many  ovaries,  as  in  the  straw- 
berry and  raspberry. 

Pome  (j)omum)  ;  a  compound  inferior  in- 
dehiscent  fruit,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  soft 
epicarp,  and  having  the  seeds  distinctly  en- 
closed in  dry  cells,  as  in  the  apple  and  the 
Crataegus  :  such  fruits  as  these  bear  also  the 
name  of  apples. 

Primine ;  the  outermost  membrane  or  in- 
tegument (or  sac,  as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
enveloping  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  ;  it  is 
variable  in  its  degree  of  development. 

Pteridium  ;  same  as  samara  :  pterodhtm 
is  also  a  synonymous  term. 

Putavien  ;  same  as  endocarp. 

Pyridium  ;  same  as  pomum. 

Pyxidium;  a  compound"^  dehiscent,  aape- 
rior,  one-celled,  many-seeded  fruit,  opening  by 
a  transverse  incision,  and  having  a  dry  peri- 
carpium  :  anagallis  is  an  example. 

Quartine  ;  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the  in- 
ner integuments  of  the  ovule. 

Quintine;  a  term  applied  to  an  internal 
integument  of  the  ovule. 

Radicle;  that  part  of  the  embryo  the 
elongation  of  which  forms  the  root. 

Mapfie ;  the  vascular  umbilical  cord,  form- 
ing the  line  of  communication  between  the 
hilum  and  chalaza  of  the  seed. 

Iteceptacle  {receptaculum) ;  the  apex  of 
the  peduncle,  the  part  upon  which  the  car- 
pels are  attached.        ' 

Regma;  a  compound  superior  fruit,  de- 
hiscing with  elasticity  into  two  valves,  as  in 
euphorbia  :  the  cells  of  this  kind  of  fruit  are 
called  coed, 

Rostellum ;  a  term  applied  to  the  radicle  in 
the  embryo. 

Rupturing  ;  an  irregular  mode  of  bursting 
in  the  pericarp,  distinct  from  dehiscence, 
which  is  regular,  and  always  takes  place  by 
the  valves  :  in  rupturing,  the  texture  of  the 
pericarp  is  broken. 
•  Sacellus  ;  synonyme  of  diclesium. 

Samara ;  a  compound,  superior,  winged, 
many-celled  indehiscent  fruit,  in  which  the 
pericarp  is  dry,  as  in  the  ash  and  the  elm. 
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SarcoboMi;  same  as  earc&ndus, 

Sarcocarp  (sarcecarpium) ;  the  intenne- 
diate  fleshy  or  pulpy  mass  between  the  epi- 
caip  and  endocarp. 

Barcodermis ;  same  as  sarcocarp. 

Scapus,  soapeHus;  terms  applied  to  the 
neck  or  collet. 

Scel^rantfywn  ;  sjnonjme  of  dicleiium. 

Scutellum;  a  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
fructification  occurring  in  lichens^  consisting 
of  a  shield  with  an  elevated  rim  enclosing  the 
sporulea. 

Secundine  ;  an  inner  membrane  enveloping 
the  nuclens. 

Septa  ;  the  dissepiments  or  partitions  which 
divide  the  interior  of  a  fruit  into  separate 
parts  or  cells. 

Septicidal;  a  mode  of  dehiscence,  which 
takes  place  through  the  dissepiment,  that  is, 
when  the  dissepiments  divide  into  two  plates, 
and  form  the  sides  of  each  valve,  as  in  rho- 
dodendron. 

Septifragal ;  a  mode  of  dehiscence  in 
which  the  dissepiments  adhere  to  the  axis, 
and  separate  from  the  valves,  as  in  the  con- 
volvulus. 

Seta;  the  stalk  which  supports  the  theca9, 
or  capsule,  in  mosses. 

Siiicula;  a  compound  superior  roundish 
fruit,  with  a  dry  pericarp,  and  dehiscing  by 
valves ;  the  position  of  the  placenta  dis- 
tinguishes the  siiicula  and  the  siliqua  from 
the  ceratium  and  capsule.  It  differs  from 
the  siliqua  in  being  of  a  roundish  form  :  the 
common  shepherd's  purse,  and  the  garden 
honesty  are  examples. 

Siliqua ;  a  compound  superior  linear  fruit, 
with  a  dry  pericarp,  and  dehiscing  by  valves : 
in  this  and  the  last  the  placenta  is  opposite 
the  lobes  of  the  stigma :  this  hind  of  fruit  is 
instanced  in  the  stock  and  the  cabbage. 

Soredia ;  heaps  of  powdery  bodies,  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  thallus  or  leafy 
frond  of  a  lichen. 

Sari;  the  small  heaps,  clusters  or  patches 
of  spores  or  granules  which  are  the  repro- 
ductive particles  of  what  are  called  dorsiferous 
ferns,  which  are  those  which  bear  these  sori 
on  the  back  of  the  fronds. 

Sorom ;  a  collective  aggregate  convex 
fruit,  forming  a  succulent  spike  or  raceme, 
converted  into  a  fleshy  fruit  by  the  cohesion 
of  the  ovaries  and  floral  envelopes :  the  fruit  of 
the  pine-apple  and  mulberry  are  of  this  class. 

Spermaphorum ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
placenta. 

Spermidium  ;  same  as  achenium. 

Spermodeinn ;  same  as  testa. 

Sphalerocarpum ;  a  collective  one-seeded 
irui^  with  a  fleshy  perianthium,  and  indehis- 
cent  pericarp,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  yew  tree 
«nd  sea  buckthorn. 


Spilus  ;  a  brownish  spot  occurring  in  the 
seeds  of  grasses,  and  indicating  the  position 
of  the  hilum. 

Sporangia ;  granules  which  contain  the 
sporules  of  ferns. 

Sporangium ;  the  external  case  in  which 
the  sporules  of  some  fungi  are  contained. 
Sporangiola  ;  same  as  sporangiun^. 
Spores ;   some  as  sporules. 
Sporidiola;  same  ns sporules:  applied  to  fungi. 
Sporidia  ;  the  filmy  envelope  or  immediate 
covering  of  the  sporules  of  fungi. 

Sjjorocarpium ;  the  capsule  of  jungerman- 
luas,  a  class  of  cellular  plants  allied  to  mosses. 
Spo7'ules;  the  minute  granules  or  repro- 
ductive particles  of  cellular  plants,  analogous 
to  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants. 

Sterigmum  ;  synonyrae  of  carceruhis. 
Strobilus  ;  a  collective  aggregate  convex 
fruit,  differing  from  a  sorosis  in  being  an  in- 
durated amentum,  instead  of  a  succulent  spike; 
the  carpels  of  the  strobilus  are  scale-like,  and 
bear  a  naked  seed  ;  the  fir  cone  is  an  example. 
Stroma ;  in  fungi,  a  fleshy  body  to  which 
the  flocci  or  woolly  filaments  are  attached. 

Strophioke ;  irregular  lumps  or  protuber- 
ances about  the  umbilicus^  arising  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  testa. 

Superior;  this  term  is  applied  to  a  fruit 
when  the  pericarp  does  not  adhere  to  the 
calyx,  or  originates  above  or  within  it :  the 
plum  is  a  superior  fruit. 

Sutural ;  a  mode  of  dehiscence  which  takes 
place  along  the  inner  edge  of  a  simple  fruit, 
as  in  the  pea. 

Sutures;  the  edges  by  which  the  valves  of 
the  fruit  unite  ;  when  the  sutures  correspond 
to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf  it  is  called  the  dorsal 
suturcy  and  when  corresponding  with  the 
margins,  the  ventral  suture. 

Syconus ;  a  hollow  aggregate  collective 
fruit  ;  a  fleshy  rachis,  having  the  form  of  a 
flattened  disk,  or  of  a  hollow  receptacle,  with 
distinct  flowers,  as  in  the  ^g. 

Syncarpium ;  an  aggregate  fruit,  in  which 
the  ovaria  are  elevated  above  the  calyx,  and 
the  pericarps  cohere  into  a  solid  mass,  as  in 
magnolia  and  the  custard  apple. 

Syncarpous;    a   term    applied   when   the 
carpels  of  a  compound  pistil  are  united  com- 
pletely into  an  undivided  body,  as  in  pyrus. 
Synochorion;  same  as  carcendus. 
Tail;  the  long    feathery  or  hairy  termi- 
nation of  certain  fruits. 

Testa;  a  collective  term  applied  to  the  in- 
teguments of  a  seed,  consisting  of  three  parts, 
namely,  an  external  and  internal  integument, 
with  an  intervening  substance  called  the  ear- 
codermis. 

Thalamus ;  same  as  receptacle. 
Theca ;  the  urn,  or  capsule  which  contains 
the  sporules  of  the  mosses. 
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n  elongated  receptacle  whicli 
in  some  plants  ;    same   as 


Tkecaphore;  i 
bears  the  ovary 
gynophore. 

Tigelie;  a  term  applied  to  the  neck  or 
collet  of  the  embryo, 

Tona ;  same  as  receptacle. 

Tropkoipermium ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
placenta. 

Tryma;  a  compound  superior  dehiscent 
fruit  with  a  coriaceous  valveless  sarcocsrp,  as 
the  walnut. 

Ti/mpanum;  a  membrane  enclosing  the 
orifice  of  the  thecie  in  moasea. 

Umbiliau;  the  hilnm,  the  end  b;  which 
the  seed  is  attached  to  the  pUcenta. 


Umbilical  cord  ;  same  Mjimic«l*a. 

Utricultu;  a  simple  one  or  two-seeded 
membranous  fruit,  oAea  dehiscing  bj  a 
trausverse  incision ;  as  that  of  the  ama- 
ranth us. 

Valves ;  the,  pieces  into  which  a  dehiscent 
fruit  or  seed-vessel  naturally  separates. 

Vitellus ;  a  fleshy  sac  occasipnally  inter- 
posed between  the  albumen  and  the  OTDle,tlie 
latter  of  which  it  envelopes. 

Vitta;  vessels  (containing  the  secretions  of 
the  plants)  which  are  found  in  the  coat  of  tba 
fruit  of  umbelliferouB  plants :  their  number 
and  position  serve  to  disUnguish  these  plants. 

JCylodium  ;  ciynonyme  of  ocAenium. 


BARNADESIA     ROSEA. 

BOSB-COLOnSED   BARNADESIA. 


This  plant  belongs  to  that  section  of  com- 
posite plants  to  which  the  name  of  Mutisiacete 
has  been  applied.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller 
groups  of  species  into  which  this  large  order 
of  plants  is  divided,  and  most  of  its  members 
exhibit  a  singular  and  very  elegant  struc- 
ture,  and  some,  as  in  the  case  of  Barnadesia, 
possess  considerable  beauty.  The  Mutisiaceei 
form  one  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  the 
labiatifloral  composites  (that  is,  those  in  which 
the  hermaphrodite  or    unisexual  florets   are 


divided  into  two  lips)  ;   the  other  division, 
Nassauviaceos,  being  distinguished  from  it  by 


certain  peculiarities 
stigma  and  style. 

The  Barnadesia 
some  plant  in  its 
very  proliGc  of  bli 


1  the  structure  of  the 

tea  is  not  a  very  liand- 
of  growth,  nor  is  it 
not,  therefore^ 


adapted  for  general  cultivation,  but  may  be 
regarded  as  an  example  of  a  very  beaatifol 
flower  when  viewed  individually,  both  its 
colour  and  its  structure  being  exceedingly 
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elegant ;  the  latter  point  will  indeed  be  evi- 
dent from  an  inspection  of  the  engraving. 
In  a  cultivated  state  it  produces  long 
weak  slender  sterns^  which,  no  doubt,  in  its 
wild  state,  are  semi -trailing,  some  closely 
allied  plants  having  a  more  or  less  climbing 
habit  The  leaves  are  nsuallj  alternate,  but 
sometimes  opposite,  or  even  three  together  ; 
thej  are  of  an  obovate-lance-shaped  figure, 
ending  in  a  sharp  point,  quite  entire  or  even 
on  the  margin,  and  tapering  at  the  base  into 
a  short  petiole  or  footstalk  ;  thej  are  of  a 
lively  green  colour.  At  that  part  of  the  stem 
where  the  leaves  are  situated,  and  also  where 
a  branch  issues  from  the  stem,  one  or  two 
short  straight  sharp  spines  are  often,  indeed 
usually,  produced.  The  jSower-heads  —  or 
flowers,  as  they  would  be  commonly  termed — 
are  large,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
they  are  produced  singly  at  the  end  of  a 
branch,  two  or  three  leaves  being  set  close  to 
their  base.  In  botanical  language  this  head 
of  flowers  is  called  a  capitulum,  and  it  con- 
sists of  four  obvious  parts,  besides  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  seeds  which  are  enclosed,  and 
therefore  not  apparent  unless  the  flower-head 
is  pulled  asunder :  these  parts  are  the  invo- 
btcrej  the  florets,  the  anthers,  and  the  stigma; 
the  involucre  consists  of  numerous  appressed 
scales  closely  imbricated,  that  is,  lying  over 
one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof;  the 
lowermost  of  these  scales  which  invest  the 
base  of  the  flower-head  are  of  an  ovate 
acutely  pointed  figure,  and  a  greenish  colour; 
the  upper  ones  are  very  much  longer,  almost 
linear  in  figure,  and  becoming  rose-coloured, 
the  same  hue  as  the  florets  :  the  florets — each 
of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  form  a 
perfect  flower — are  two-lipped,  the  outer  lip 
ligulate  or  strap-sljaped,  with  four  small  teeth 
at  the  end,  the  inner  filiform,  curved  and 
spreading  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  deep  rose  :  the 
anthers,  as  in  all  composite  or  syngenesious 
plants,  are  united,  in  this  case,  surrounding 
the  style,  which  extends  beyond  them,  and  is 
terminated  by  an  obliquely  truncate  stigma  ; 
the  seeds,  which  are  ranged  on  the  receptacle 
at  the  base  of  the  flower-head,  and  connected 
each  with  a  floret,  by  means  of  a  long  slender 
tube,  are  seen,  when  separated  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  capitulum,  to  have  a  crown  of 
rigid  feathery  hairs,  which,  as  in  the  well- 
known  example  of  the  dandelion,  (TaraoDa- 
cum  vulgar e,)  &te  designed  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  seeds  ;  this  machinery,  however, 
called  the  pappus,  is  variable  in  its  appear- 
ance and  structure,  and  in  this  case  is  very 
different  from  that  of  iim  dandelion. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  plant. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  its  pre- 
cise locality  is  unknown.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
has   specimens  both  from  Peru  and  Brazil, 


which  he  regards  as  being  the  same.  It  was 
introduced,  about  1838,  to  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon,  where 
it  blossoms  in  the  stove  during  the  winter 
months.  It  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
two  thirds  peat  and  one  third  loan^  in  a  rough 
state,  and  made  porous  by  the  addition  of 
sand  ;  it  must  not  be  overpotted,  and  requires 
careful  watering.  Cuttings  root  with  some 
difliculty  in  moderate  heat. 
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PLANTS. 

Heppeastrum  reticulatum,  Herbert 
(netted-flowered  Hippeastrum).  —  Amarylli- 
dacesB  §  Amarylless. — A  bulbous  plant,  with 
long  strap-shaped  deep  green  leaves,  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  a  stout  flower-stalk 
three  feet  high,  bearing  one  large  flower, 
which  is  tubular,  at  the  base,  divided  int«  six 
segments,  nearly  five  inches  long,  purplish 
red,  reticulated  with  a  deeper  colour,  and  hav- 
ing a  white  star  at  the  bottom.  A  native  of 
Brazil.  Introduced  in  1777.  Flowers  in 
April  and  May.  Also  known  as  Amaryllis 
reticulata  (Alton).  Culture,  —  Requires  a 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse  ;  rich  loam,  good 
drainage,  and  rest  in  the  winter  ;  propagated 
by  offsets  and  seeds. 

Hippeastrum  caltptratum,  Herbert 
(veiled  Hippeastrum).  —  Amaryllidacese  § 
Amarylless.  —  A  bulbous  plant,  with  long 
strap-shaped  leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  and  a  stout  flower- stem  furnished  at 
top  with  two  large  flowers,  which  are  slightly 
tubular,  with  six  spreading  segments,  the 
three  innermost  being  the  broadest ;  they  are 
green,  tesselated  with  faint  red  marks,  with  a 
large  screen  at  the  bottom.  A  native  of 
Brazil.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  from 
May  to  August.  Also  known  as  Amaryllis 
calyptrata  (Ker).  Culture,  —  Requires  a 
stove,  rich  loam,  good  drainage  ;  propagated 
by  offsets  and  seeds. 

GoMPHOCARPUs  FRUTicosus,  R.  Urown 
(shrubby  Gomphocarpus). — ^AsclepiadacesB  § 
Asclepiadese  vera. — A  shrubby  plant,  with 
straight  wand-like  round  stems  five  or  six 
feet  long,  opposite  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves 
four  inches  long,  and  bunches  of  six  or 
more  nodding  flowers  ;  divided  into  five  re- 
flexed  segments,  white  with  a  curious  greenish 
crown  in  the  centre,  each  flower  nearly  an 
inch  across.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Introduced  in  1714.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September.  Known  also  as  Ascle* 
piasfruticosa  (Linnaeus).  Ct*Z<wre.-— Requires 
a  greenhouse ;  free  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by 
seeds  or  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  put  in 
a  warm  place. 
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Dekdrobium  mesochloeum,  LindUy 
(green  spotted  Dendrobe).  —  OrchidacesB  § 
Malaxidee-DendrobsB. — A  9mall  growing 
epiphytal  plant,  with  erect  round  stems, 
sharply  pointed  lance-shsped  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  fpurs ;  thej  are  white,  witb  a  violet 
spot  at  the  end  of  the  petals  and  the  lip,  and 
a  green  stain  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  ;  they 
have  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour.  A  native 
of  India  [and  Java  ?],  whence  it  was  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Introduced  in 
1846.  Flowers  in  June.  Culture, — Requires 
a  moist  stove  ;  turfy  peat ;  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  plants.  ( 1 73) 

Onobrychis  RADiATA,  Bieberstcin  (ray- 
fruited  Saintfoin). — Fabaceas  §  Papilionacese- 
HedysaresB. — A  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing about  a  foot  high,  with  pinnated  leaves, 
formed  of  six  or  more  pairs  of  ovate  obtuse 
leaflets,  witb  an  odd  one,  and  bearing  long, 
showy  racemes  of  butterfly -shaped  flowers, 
whila,  with  a  central  yellow  spot.  A  native 
of  stony  hills  in  the  region  of  Caucasus.  In- 
troduced about  1823.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August.  It  is  the  Hedysarum  raduttum 
(D^ontaioes)  ;  and  the  H,  Buxbammii  (Bie- 
berstein).  Cu//t«re.*— Hardy  ;  sandy  loam  ; 
dryish  in  winter  ;  propagated  readily  by 
seeds.  (174) 

Epiphtllum  cJOCcmEUM,  var.granddflorum^ 
garden  hybrid. — Cactacese  §  Phyllanthidce. 
— This  is  ft  very  fine  seedling  cactus,  ap- 
parently crossed  between  EpiphyUufn  Acker- 
mannif  and  Cereus  t/peciosissimui ;  it  has 
much  the  habit  of  the  former,  producing 
brood,  flattened,  wavy  stems,  wldch,  how- 
ever, have  a  tendency  to  grow  triangular, 
still  retaining  the  wavy,  flattened  expansions  ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  richly  coloured, 
much  resembling  those  of  C.  specto^ssirmis. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam,  and  exhi- 
bited as  a  seedling  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Exhibition,  in  June,  1847,  where 
it  was  awarded  a  prize.  Culture. — Requires* 
rich  loamy  soil  ;  moist  growing  heat  in 
spring ;  afterwards  a  dry,  hot  exposure,  and 
to  be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter  ;  propagated 
by  cuttings.  (175) 

Gloxinia  speciosa,  var.  Sandleyana 
(Handley's  Gloxinia). — GesneracesB  §  Ges- 
nereos. — This  is  a  very  handsome  variety  of 
Gloxinia,  having  the  tufted  herbaceous  cha- 
racter of  O.  xpeciosa^  and  producing  like  it  a 
profusion  of  fox*glove  shaped  blossoms,  which 
in  this  variety  are  white,  with  a  conspicuous 
brood  stripe  of  red  lengthways  the  tube,  and 
on  its  lower  part.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  origin  of  this  vnriety,  but  it  is  of 
course  some  garden  hybrid,  raised  about 
1846.  Culture. — Requires  to  be  started  in 
hent  in  spring,  and  bloomed  in  a  greenhouse.; 


loam  and  leaf  mould  ;  propagated  by.  cuttings 
of  the  plant,  root,  or  leaves.  (176) 

Dendrobidm  Eqertonijb,  Lmdley  (Sir  P. 
Egerton's  Dendrobe).^Orchidaoeee  §  Malax- 
idees-Dendrobae.  —  A  small  epiphytal  plant, 
with  erect  round  stems,  and  short  racemes  of 
from  two  to  four  blossoms,  the  sepals  of  which 
are  pale  pink  outside,  the  rest  of  the  flower 
pale,  with^  dull  yellow  in  the  middle  of  the 
lip.  The  flowers  are  delightfully  scented  to- 
wards evening.  It  is  probably  a  native  of 
India,  having  been  received  by  Sir  P.  Eger- 
ton  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Saharunpore. 
Introduced  about  1844  (?).  Flowers  in  May 
and  June.  Culture. — Requires  a  moist  stove ; 
turfy  peat ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant.  (177) 

Trichonema  6UBPALU6TRE,  Herbert 
(Greek  marsh  Trichonema). — Iridacecs. — ^A 
pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  of  which  a  drawing 
was  left  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Herbert, 
but  unaccompanied  by  its  history.  It  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  with  crocus-like  foliage,  and 
bearing  on  a  stalk  about  two  inches  long  a 
flower  consisting  of  six  ovate  reflexed  seg- 
ments, of  a  purplish-lilac  colour,  white  at  the 
base.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Hubert  at  Salo- 
nica  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Introduced 
(?).  Flowers  in  (?).  Ci^wrs.— Hardy  ; 
sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  offsets.         (178) 

Trichonema  Pitlium,  Herbert  (Pylian 
Trichonema). — Iridacen^ — A  pretty  little  bul- 
bous  plant,  also  left  undescribed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Herbert  It  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than 
jT.  subpalmtre^  but  has  the  same  kind  of 
crocuS'like  foliage,  and  its  flowers  consist  of 
six  ovate  segments,  white  inside  and  yellow  at 
the  base,  and  streaked  with  purple  on  the  out- 
side. It  was  found  by  Dr.  Herbert  at  Nava- 
rino.  Introduced  (?).  Flowers  in  (?).  CW- 
ture. — Hardy  ;  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by 
offsets.  (17y) 

Cleisostoma  iokosmum,  Lindley  (violet- 
scented  Cleisost(une). — Orchidaceae  ^  Vandese- 
Sarcanthidsd. — A  handsome  epiphytal  plant, 
with  distichous,  leathery,  sword-shaped,  ob- 
lique, drooping  leaves,  and  spreading;  paniclev 
of  flowers  ;  the  latter  are  an  inch  across,  flat, 
with  five  obovate,  obtuse  lobes,  yellow,  with 
cinnamon-brown  blotches,  and  a  three-lobed 
white  lip,  with  a  few  red  streaks  ;  they  smell 
pleasantly  of  violets.  A  native  of  Manilla. 
Introduced  about  1843.  Flowers  in  March 
and  April.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist 
stove ;  turfy  peat,  or  to  be  fixed  to  a  block 
of  wood  ;  propagated  sparingly  by  division  of 
the  plant.  (1^^) 

PuYA  ALTENSTEnni,  var.  giganiea  (gi- 
gantic Altenstein's  Puya). — BromeliacesB. — 
A  noble  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  short  stem, 
from  whence  proceed  the  long,  narrow,  half- 
pendulous  leaves,  and  the  large  strobiUf<Nr« 
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spike  of  flowers  issuing  from  the  centre  of 
Ihe  leaves,  and  growing  five  or  six  feet  high  ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  consist  of  six  long 
narrow  segments,  each  breaking  out  from  be- 
hind a  large  scarlet  bract,  the  spike  of 
bracts  being  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
plant;  A  native  of  South  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1845  (?).  Flowers  in  February  and 
March.  Puya  AUensteinii  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  Pit' 
caimeanndulatifoliiL  Culture, — Requires  a 
stove  ;  peat  and  loam ;  propagated  hj  division 
of  the  plant.  (181) 

BosA  ANEMOKiEFLORA,  Lifidlstf  (auemonc- 
flowered  rose). — Rosaceae  §  BosidsB. — A  pretty 
shrub,  with  smooth  branching  stems,  and  tri- 
foliolate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  almost 
lance-shaped,  and  ^arply  serrated ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  somewhat  globular  clusters  ;  they  are 
not  individually  very  large,  nor  remarkable 
in  colour,  being  pale  blush,  but  the  five 
outer  petals  are  broad,  while  the  centre  is 
filled  in  by  a  quantity  of  smaller  petals,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  blossoms  of  a  double 
anemone.  It  is  related  to  the  musk- roses. 
A  native  of  China.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture, — Hardy  ; 
rich,  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings,  or 
layers.  (162) 

Htpocyrta  lbucostoma,  ^oo^^white- 
mouthed  Hypocyrta). — Gesneraceas  §  6es- 
nereiB. — A  pretty^  sub-shrubby  plant,  with 
erect,  downy  stems,  and  opposite,  oblong- 
lanceolaite,  downy  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
which  are  produced  numerous  nodding,  tube- 
shaped,  downy  flowers,  of  an  orange  colour, 
white  at  the  extremity,  where  it  is  divided 
into  five  roundish  segments ;  the  lower  side  of 
the  tube  is  much  inflated.  A  native  of  New 
Granada.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
April.  Culture, — ^Requires  a  stove;  loam 
and  peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  hot  bed.  (1^^) 

EcHiNOOAGTus  HEX^DROPHORUS,  Lemoire 
(hexsedron  Echinocactus). — Cactaceffi  §  Echi- 
nocactids. — A  pretty  species  of  the  dwarf 
Cacti.  The  plant  is  sub-globose,  or  top- 
shaped,  flattened  at  top,  divided  into  large  six- 
sidt^d,  depressed,  glaucous,  green,  mammillae, 
arranged  in  spiral  lines,  with  deep  furrows 
between,  and  each  bearing  a  cluster  of  from 
four  to  seven  reddish-brown  subulate  spines, 
varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly 
an  inch.  Two  or  three  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  they  are  white  ; 
the  petals  being  streaked  with  rose  on  the  out- 
side, and  yellow  at  the  base  ;  the  stamens  are 
yellow,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  stigma  of  from 
nine  to  eleven  white  spreading  rays.  A  native 
of  Tampioca.  Introduced  before  1840. 
Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — Requires  a  green- 
house ;  loam  and  brick  rubbish  ;  propagated 


by  destroying  the  crown,  when  offshoots  v^^ 
produced,  or  by  seeds.  (1^^) 

AoHiicENES  CUPREATA,  Sooher  (coppery- 
leaved  Achimenes). — Gesneraceae  §  Gesnereae. 
— A  very  distinctly  habited,  trailing  species, 
with  long  stoloniferouB  rooting  stems ;  the 
leaves  are  opposite,  hairy,  elliptic-obtuse, 
deeply  net- veined,  rather  glossy,  and  dark 
coppery  green  above,  purplish  beneath ;  the 
flowers  are  rather  small,  with  a  slender  curved 
tube,  and  a  limb  of  five  rounded  dentate-ciliate 
spreading  segments  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 
A  native  of  moist  banks  near  Sena,  New  Gra* 
nada.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  Culture, — ^Requires  a  stove,  or 
warm  greenhouse ;  light  rich  loam  ;  propi^ated 
by  cuttings  either  of  the  stems  or  leaves,  or  by 
its  scaly  tubers.  (185) 

Anguloa  Clowesh,  var,  fiata  (yellow- 
lipped  Anguloa). — Orchidacess  §  YandesB- 
Maxiliaridas. — A  handsome  epiphytal  plant;, 
with  oblong,  pseudo-bulbs,  broadly  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  large,  pouch-like  blossoms, 
rising  singly  on  short  stalks  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  uniform 
pale  yellow,  except  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip, 
which  is  orange  coloured.  A  native  of  South 
America.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in 
May.  Culture, — Requires  a  hot,  moist  stove ; 
turfy  peat ;  propagated  by  division.        (186) 

^SOHTNANTHUS  8PECI08US,  Hooker  (showy 

.^Qscbynanth). — Gresneracead  §  Cyrtandrese- 
DidymocarpidflB. — A  most  beautifiU  epiphytal 
plant,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its 
handsome  group.  It  is  a  small  shrubby  or 
sub-shrubby  plant,  with  branches  about  two 
feet  long,  furnished  with  opposite  (sometimes 
ternate)  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  with  an  acu- 
minated point,  obscurely  serrated  margin,  and 
of  very  fleshy  texture.  The  flowers  grow  in 
terminal  fascicles  of  from  ten  to  twenty^ 
beneath  which  is  a  whorl  of  from  four  to 
eight  leaves  ;  they  are  slightly  downy,  be- 
tween three  and  four  inches  long,  club  shaped, 
curved  at  the  extremity,  full  orange,  with  the 
upper  part  scarlet  ;  the  inside  is  orange,  and 
each  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  has  a  crescent- 
shaped  black  line  separating  this  colour  from 
the  scarlet.  A  native  of  Java,  where  it  was 
found  attached  to  the  trunks  of  forest  trees, 
on  Mount  Asapan,  near  Bantam.  Introduced 
in  1845.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  and 
probably  at  other  periods.  Allied  to  jE, 
lonffiflorus.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist 
stove ;  to  be  planted  in  turfy  peat  soil,  or 
attached  to  a  block  of  wood  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  sand,  in  a  hot-bed.  (^^7) 

BURLINGTONIA       QRANADEN6I8,        Lindle^ 

CNew  Granada  Burliogtonia). — Orchidaceas 
^  Yandesd-Ionopsidee. — A  fine  epiphytal 
plant,  with  oblong  acute  fieshy  leaves,  and 
erectish  racemes  of  about  five  white  (or  in  a 
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variety,  yellowish)  flowers  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  A  native  of  Pamplona,  altitude  2,500 
feet,  between  Chinacota  and  Chopo,  in  Colom- 
bia, where  it  is  found  growing  on  psidiums. 
Introduced  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Linden.  Flowers 
in  (?  April).  Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist 
stove ;  turfy  or  mossy  peat  soil,  and  to  be 
placed  on  a  block  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant  (188) 

Cyrtopodium  bracteatum,  Linden  (hnkc- 
teated  Cyrtopod). — Orchidaceas  §  Vandeae- 
Catasetidae. — A  fine  species,  resembling  C. 
punctatum.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
simple  raceme,  with  large  membranaceous 
brncts ;  the  flowers  and  bracts  are  bright 
yellow  spotted  with  red.  A  native  of  scorch- 
ing savannahs  near  Merida,  at  the  height  of 
5,000  feet  Introduced  in  1847,  by  Mr. 
Linden.  Flowers  in  (?  July).  Culture. — 
Requires  a  hot  damp  stove  whilst  growing ; 
turfy  peat ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant  (189) 

Gastrolobium  villosum,  Bentkam  (shag- 
gy Gastrolobe). — Fabaceas  §  Papilionaceas- 
Fulteneae. — A  small  shrubby  plant,  with  op- 
posite, ovate  lanceolate  obtuse  mucronate 
leaves,  somewhat  undulated  on' the  margins. 
The  flowers  grow  in  racemes  ;  they  are  but- 
terfly shaped,  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 
The  leaves  and  branches  are  more  or  less 
clothed  with  shaggy  down.  A  native  of  the 
Swan  River  colony,  growing  in  muddy  pebbly 
places,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1845,  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  Clapton.  Flowers  in 
'  May.  Culture. —  Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
sandy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  or  by  seeds.  (190) 

Ophrts  FERRUM-EQUiNUM,  Derfontoines 
(horseshoe  marked  Ophrys). — Orchidaceae 
§  Ophreae-Serapiadae. — A  tuberous  rooted 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  bluntly  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  spotted  on  the  under  side,  and 
an  upright  stem,  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
bearing  several  flowers,  which  resemble  those 
of  our  native  bee-orchis  ;  the  lip  is  deep  cho- 
colate coloured,  and  has  a  horseshoe-like  mark 
in  its  centre.  A  native  of  Corfu,  where  it  was 
gathered  on  the  summit  of  the  Garonne  Pass, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Herbert.  Introduced  about 
1846.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture. — Hardy  ; 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  slowly  by  ofisets.  (191) 

L^LiA  LiNDRNiJ,  Lindley  (Mr.  Linden's 
Lcelia) — ^OrchidacesB  §  Epidendreae-Laeliadae. 
— A  very  handsome  epiphyte,  with  small  com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs,  fleshy  lanceolate  toothed 
leaves,  and  large  pale  rose  coloured  flowers, 
growing  from  five  to  ten  together  near  the  top 
of  a  slender  scape.  It  is  a  native  of  Cuba, 
growing  on  single  trees,  in  the  savannahs 
between  Sari  Andres  and  the  Saltedero.  In- 
troduced in  1847,  by  Mr.  Linden.  Flowers 
in   (?June).     Culture. — Requires  a  stove; 


turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant.  (192) 

Epidendruic  oxtpstalum,  Lindley  (sharp 
petalled  Epidendrum). — Orchidaceae  §  £pi- 
dendreas-Lasliadae. — An  epiphytal  plant,  with 
small  roundish  oval  pseudo-bulbs,  linear 
lance-shaped  coriaceous  leaves,  and  dull  yellow 
flowers  with  a  three-parted  lip,  on  a  scape 
about  a  foot  high.  A  native  of  Cuba,  in  the 
forests  of  Guantanama.  Introduced  in  1847, 
by  Mr.  Linden.  Flowers  in  (?  July).  Cul- 
ture.— Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  aoil ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant        (193) 

Pentstemon  Gordoni,  Hooker  (Mr.  Gror- 
don's  Pentstemon). — Scrophulariaoeas  §  An- 
tirrhinidea&-Chelones3. — ^A  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, with  an  erect  stem,  growing  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  or  more  in  height  The 
root  leaves  are  spathulate  ;  those  of  the  stem 
broadly  lanceolate,  and  somewhat  stem  clasp- 
ing, the  upper  ones  gradually  becoming  bracts. 
The  flowers  grow  on  many-flowered  peduncles, 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  the  whole 
forming  a  long  leafy  panicle  ;  they  are,  indi- 
vidually, large  and  handsome,  and  of  a  rich 
amethystine  blue.  A  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  It  somewhat  resembles 
P.  fpeciosus.  Culture. —  Hardy,  but  impa* 
tient  of  damp  in  winter,  and  therefore  requiring 
a  dry  cool  frame ;  light  loamy  soil ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  from  the  base 
of  the  plant,  or  by  seeds.  (194) 

Cattleta  bulbosa,  Lindley  (bulbous 
Cattleya). — Orchidaceae  §  Epidendrese-Le- 
liadae. — This  is  one  of  a  group  of  very  hand- 
some small  growing  species.  The  present 
plant  has  short  oval  stems,  resembling  pseudo- 
bulbs,  from  the  top  of  which  a  single  oval 
leathery  leaf  is  produced,  and  also  a  single- 
flowered  peduncle.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
showy,  with  broadly  lance-shaped  sepals,  larger 
oval  undulated  petals,  and  a  flat  ''shovel- 
shaped  "  lip,  the  latter  deep  crimson,  the  other 
parts  light  rose.  Supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Brazil  Introduced  before  1847-  Flowers  in 
May.  Culture. — Requires  a  cool  dryish 
stove,  and  to  be  placed  on  a  block  of  wood  ; 
propagated  by  dividing  the  plant  when  just 
starting  into  growth.  (195) 

Nyhphjea  gracilis,  Zuecarini  (slender 
Water  Lily). — Nymphaeaceae  §  Nupharidse. — 
A  very  elegant  little  aquatic  plant,  with  a 
sub-globose  rhizome,  sub-orbiculate  dark  green 
shiny  leaves,  bluntly  toothed  on  the  margin, 
the  posterior  lobes  being  rectangular,  with 
the  edges  lying  parallel ;  they  measure  about 
seven  inches  in  the  longest  diameter,  and  six 
inches  in  the  shortest.  The  flowers  are  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  white,  and  slightly 
odorous  ;  the  numerous  yellow  anthers  form  a 
pretty  contrast  with  the  white  petals.     A  na- 
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live  of  Mexico^  growing  in  lakes  and  ditches. 
Introdaoed  in  1847.  Flowers  throughout  the 
summer.  The  rhizomes  are  eaten,  and  bear 
the  name  of  Cabeza  di  negro.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  the  rootstocks  potted 
in  loamy  soil,  and  set  into  a  cistern  of  water 
at  a  moderate  depth  ;  propagated  bj  means  of 
offsets  produced  oh  runners  from  the  old  rhi- 
zoroes,  and  bj  seeds.  (}^) 

Ophrts  tabanifeka^  WiUdenovo  (gad-ily 
Ophrys). — Orchidaceae  §  Ophrese-Serapiadfle. — 
A  tuberous  rooted  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
sword-shaped  leaves  springing  from  the  root, 
and  an  erect  stem  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
bearing  two  or  three  blossoms  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  our  native  bee-orchis.  It 
was  found  in  low  swampy  ground  *'  near  Cla- 
rentia,"  as  is  one  of  the  South  European 
orchids  obtained  by  the  late  Dr.  Herbert. 
Introduced  originally  in  1826,  and  again 
about  1846.  Flowers  in  May.  Ctdture, — 
Hardy  ;  loamy  soil ;  propagated  -very  slowly 
by  offsets.  (197) 

Drtandra  carduagea,  var.  angustifolia 
(narrow-leaved  thistle-like  Dryandra).  — 
ProteaceflB  §  FoUiculares-Banksidse.  — An 
erect  much-branched  shrub,  with  scattered, 
rather  distant,  linear-lanceolate,  rigid,  sinuate- 
dentate  leaves,  the  teeth  tipped  by  a  sharp 
spine  ;  the  upper  side  is  dark  green,  the  under 
side  clothed  with  compact  white  down.  The 
£ower  heads,  which  resemble  thistle  heads, 
but  are  yellow,  terminate  the  short  branches, 
and  are  as  it  were  surrounded  by  a  rosule  of 
leaves.  A  native  of  the  Swan  River  colony 
of  New    South   Wales.      Introduced    about 

1845.  Flowers  in  the  spring  months.  CuU 
ture. — ^Requires  a  greenhouse ;  free  turfy 
loam ;  propagated  by  imported  seeds,  or 
slowly  by  t^uctings  planted  in  sand,  and  placed 
in  a  hotbed.  (198) 

Salvia  leucaktha,  Cavanilles  (white- 
flowered  Sage). — Lamiacefe  §  Monardeas-Sal- 
vids. — ^A  handsome  shrubby  species  of  Salvia, 
growing  about  two  feet  high,  with  four  angled 
branches,  woolly  when  young,  and  bearing 
narrow  oblong-lancesbaped  opposite  leaves, 
which  on  the  under  side  are  furnished  with 
white  woolly  down.  The  flowers  grow  in 
whorl-like  patches,  forming  an  elongated 
spike-like  raceme,  the  rachis  of  which  is 
clothed  with  violet  coloured  wool ;  the  calyx 
is  clothed  with  a  rich  violet  or  lavender  co- 
loured wool  ;  and  the  corolla,  abo  woolly,  is 
pure  white,  forming  an  elegant  contrast  with 
the  calyx.  A  native  of  Mexico.  Introduced 
originally  to  our  garden;;  in  1825,  and  subse- 
quently from  Nice  by  Lady  Smirke,  about 

1846.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture,— 
Half-hardy,  or  requiring  a  greenhouse  ;  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings.  (1^9) 

Mazillabia  niorescens,  XtW2e;^  (blackish 


Maxillaria). — Orchidaceae  §  Yandese-Maxilla- 
ridaB. — ^An  epiphytal  plant,  with  oval  com- 
pressed blackish  pseudo-bulbs,  oblong  strap- 
shaped  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and 
scapes  about  four  inches  long,  bearing  the 
flowers,  which  are  rather  large,  and  have  deep 
blood-red  petals  and  a  purple  lip.  A  native  of 
the  forests  of  Merida,  at  the  height  of  6,000 
feet.  Introduced  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Linden. 
Flowers  in  (?  June).  Culture, — Requires  a 
stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant.  (200) 

Befabia  ixdv^oiajl}  Humboldt^  i^c.  (ledum 
leaved  Befaria). — Ericacese  §  Rhododendrese. 
— A  handsome  shrub,  growing  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  much  branched,  with  oblong 
somewhat  mucronate  leaves,  revolute  on  the 
margins,  glaucous  beneath,  and  beset  with 
glandular  hairs  on  both  sides  along  the  middle 
nerve ;  the  flowers  are  purple,  and  grow  in 
handsome  terminal  clusters.  The  peduncles, 
pedicels,  branchlets,  and  calyx,  are  clothed 
with  viscous  glandular  hairs.  A  native  of 
South  America,  on  the  top  of  Lela  de  Ca- 
raccas.  Introduced  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Linden. 
Flowers  in  June.  It  is  also  called  B^aritu 
Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  sandy  peat 
soil ;  propagated  by  half-ripened  cuttings  in 
sand  in  a  moderate  heat,  or  grafted  in  the 
same  way  as  Indian  azaleas  on  the  Rkodo^ 
dendron  ponticunu  (20 1 ) 

Leucothoe  pulohra,  De  CandoUe  (ele- 
gant Leucothoe)  — Ericace®  §  Ericese.  —  A 
handsome  shrubby  plant,  growing  two  feet  or 
more  high,  glabrous  in  every  part ;  the 
branches  are  erect  and  many-angled;  the 
leaves  closely  placed,  alternate,  elliptical-cor- 
date, coriaceous,  an  inch  or  so  in  length ; 
the  flowers  grow  m  axillary  drooping  racemes, 
four  inches  or  more  in  length,  bearing  nume- 
rous white  ovate-cylindrical  blossoms,  all 
pointing  downwards.  A  native  of  BraziL 
Introduced  before  1846.  Flowers  in  May. 
Also  called  Andromeda  pulchra  (Chamisso), 
and  Aganota  pulchra  (G.  Don).  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  $  peaty  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  layers.  (202) 

Gloxinia  sfeciosa,  var.  atba-sanguinea 
(blood-stained  Gloxinia).  —  GesneracesB  § 
Gesneress. — ^A  handsome  variety  of  the  well- 
known  O.  tpeciosa^  and  somewhat  resembling 
another  variety  named  Handleyana.  The 
principal  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  blush- 
white,  the  lower  side  of  the  flowers  having  a 
broad  conspicuous  stripe  of  rich  crimson-red 
lengthways  the  tube.  It  is  a  garden  variety, 
with  the  origin  of  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
Raised  about  1846.  Culture. — Requires  a 
warm  frame  in  spring,  and  greenhouse  in 
summer ;  loam  and  leaf-mould  ;  prppagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  .plant,  root  or  leaves.       (203) 

ViBURN^    plicatum,  Thuuberg  (plaited 
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leaved  yiburnnm). — Caprifoliaoees  §  Sambo- 
cee.-^A  handsome  deciduous  shrub,  growing 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  dark  green, 
somewhat  plaited,  coanelj  serrated  leaves, 
broad,  narrowed  to  the  base,  and  furnished 
with  an  abrupt  point  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer, 
bearing  its  white  flowers  in  round  snowball 
heads  of  the  size  and  with  the  appearance  of 
the  '*  double"  Gueldres  rose.  A  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  ApriL  Cvl^ 
iur4, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers.  (204) 

Besberis  parviflora.,  Lindley  (small 
flowered  Berberry). — ^Berberidacee  §  Berbe- 
ridess. — A  small  slender  evergreen  bush, 
with  obovate  leaves,  with  from  three  to  Ave 
spiny  teeth  near  the  end,  glaucous  on  the 
upper  side,  clear  green  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  deep  orange-yellow,  and  grow 
in  few-flowered  racemes  about  as  long  as  the 
leaves.  Its  history  and  native  country  are 
unknown  ;  the  plant  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  South  Ameri- 
can. Introduced  before  1844.  Flowers  in 
May.  Culture, — Hardy ;  common  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  layers  or  cuttings.  (205) 

Amomxjm  TiTELLiwuM,  Lifidlet/  (yolk  of 
egg"Coloured  Amomum).  -«  Zingiberacese*  -*- 
A  perennial  reedy  plant,  growing  about  two 
feet  high,  with  oblong  wavy  pale  green  leaves, 
and  deep  yellow  flowers  strongly  veined  with 
red,  and  growing  in  short  close  spikes  seated 
among  the  upper  leaves.  Supposed  to  be  an 
East  Indian  species.  Introduced  in  184o. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  stove,  with  plenty  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture when  growing,  and  to  be  kept  dry  when 
at  rest ;  useful  as  a  flowering  plant  to  asso- 
ciate with  ferns  in  shady  places  ;  sandy  loam 
and  leaf^mould  ;  propagated  by  dividing  the 
plants.  (206) 

Gloxtnia  speciosa,  var.  Fyfiana  (Mr. 
Fyfe's  Gloxinia).  —  Gesneraceae  §  Gesnere®. 
— -A  very  handsome  and  distinct  variety  of 
Gloxinia,  with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  O, 
tpeciosa,  but  instead  of  the  usually  drooping 
and  unequally  inflated  flowers  which  occur 
in  this  genus,  they  are,  in  this  case,  quite 
erect  on  the  top  of  the  stalks,  and  evenly 
formed,  resembling  an  inverted  bell ;  the 
colour  is  French  white,  with  a  broad  ring  of 
purplish  lilac  around  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
A  garden  hybrid,  raised  at  Rothsaye  in  Bute, 
in  1844.  This  variety  is  supposed,  but  not 
certainly  known,  to  have  been  produced  from 
seed  of  O,  maxima,  (207) 

ViBURNPM  MACROCEPBALUM,  Fortune 
(large  headed  Viburnum). — Caprifoliacese  § 
Rambuceae. — A  deciduous  large  sliAib,  covered 


all  over  with  coarse  scurfy  burs,  and 
blunt  ovate  slightly-toothed  leaves,  and  large 
compound  pyramidal  cymes  of  snow  white 
flowers  ;  these  heads  of  flowers  in  the  neuter 
state  are  as  much  as  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  resemble  a  hydrangea ;  the  flowers  are 
each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  A 
native  of  the  north  of  China.  Introduced  in 
1844.  Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — ^Proba- 
bly hardy  ;  good  garden  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers.  It  is  handsome  as  a  pot- 
plant  grown  like  a  hydrangea,  and  thrives  in 
loam  and  peat.  (208) 

Bebbebis  htpolbuca,  Lindley  (white- 
leaved  Berberry). — Berberidaces  ^  Berberi- 
desB. — A  fine  evergreen  shrub,  of  vigorous 
growth,  with  broadly  ovate  leathery  leaves,  dull 
green  above,  and  white  beneath,  the  margins 
spinous  in  the  upper  half ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  racemes  not  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  are 
small  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  A  native 
of  the  north  of  India.  Introduced  about 
1844.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture, — Nearly 
hardy — injured  only  by  severe  winters  ;  good 
garden  soil  or  rich  loam  ;  propagated  readily 
by  layers  formed  of  the  moderately  young 
shoots,  or  by  seed.  (209) 

Gkbvillba  sebicba,  Brown  (silky  Gre- 
villea). — Proteacee  §  Follicukres-Grevilli- 
dsd. — An  evergreen  shrub  of  moderate  ata* 
ture,  the  branches  furnished  with  alternate 
lance-shaped  leaves,  having  a  small  sharp 
point  at  the  top ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
crowded  manner  at  the  ends  of  the  small 
twigs,  and  consist  of  four  narrow  segments, 
scarcely  separating,  and  curved  at  the  apex, 
the  long  projecting  style  issuing  from  the 
back  of  the  flower  near  the  base  ;  they  are 
of  a  reddish  purple  colour.  A  native  of  New 
South  Wales.  Introduced  about  1790.  Flowers 
from  October  to  May.  Culture. — Requires 
a  greenhouse;  loam  and  peat;  propagated  i<y 
cuttings  under  a  bell-glass.  (2^^) 

Heliophila  tbifida,  Thunberg  (trifid 
Sun-cress). — Brassioaceie  §  Diplecolobess-He- 
liophilidae.  —  A  slender  branching  annual 
plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  the 
lower  leaves  trifid,  sometimes  five  deft,  the 
lobes  filiform ;  the  upper  ones  are  simply 
filiform ;  the  flowers  grow  in  terminal  racemes 
on  most  of  the  branches,  and  consist  of  four 
roundish  petals  forming  a  small  nearly  round 
flower  of  a  gay  ultra-marine  blue.  A  native 
of  the  sandy  plains  near  Cape  Town.  In- 
troduced in  1819.  Flowers  from  June  to 
September.  Also  called  MeUophila  pin- 
nata  (Linnseus  fil).  Culture, — Half-hardy; 
suitable  for  growing  in  pots  in  the  green- 
house, or  planting  in  warm  sheltered  places 
out  doors  in  summer  ;  light  rich  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  sown  in  February  in  slight 
heat.  (211) 
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tHE  KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

8om  angelica,  borage,  cabbages,  carrotf), 
eanliflow«rg,  chervil,  ooriander,  cress,  dill, 
lettuce,  onions,  psratej,  radish,  salads,  spinach, 
and  turnips. 

Plant  and  Traruplaitt  broooli,  oabbsges, 
cauliflowers,  endive,  herbs,  lettuce,  and  water- 
cress. 

Oeneral  Direction*. — It  is  an  excellent 
tign  of  good  management,  to  see  that  every 
part  of  die  garden  is  covered  with  a  useful 
crop.  Gather  and  properly  store  the  ripen- 
ing crops  of  all  kinds  ;  and  remove  such  as 
peaa,  beiuia,  fcc.  when  tbey  have  done  bearing  ; 
where  it  can  be  done,  trench  the  ground 
and  replant  it  immediately.  Sufibr  no  weeds 
to  run  to  seed  ;  and  allow  no  crop  to  auSer 
for  want  of  thinning,  hoeing,  or  watering. 
Barth  up  advancing  crops  when  dry. 

Anr/elica, — Sow  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe, 
in  a  rich  loam,  and  rather  a  shady  place. 

Borage. — Sow  a  little  in  any  common  soil, 
and  almost  any  situation  ;  a  few  plants  will 
suffice. 

Broccii. — The  last  planting  for  the  season 
should  now  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  ;  re- 
move the  decayed  leaves  from  the  early  crops. 

Cnbbatfe. — Sow  a  few  to  remain  in  the  bed 
all  the  winter  :  make  a  thick  planting,  say 
Kt  six  inches  in  the  row,  and  sixteen  between 
the  rowi ;   in  the  winter  every  other  plant 


:  till 

such 
ave  neanj  aiiainea  maiuriiy ;  inia  snould 
only  be  done  when  tbey  are  quite  dry. 

Carrots. — Sow  in  a  warm  spot ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  a  slight  hot-bed 
may  be  made  for  another  sowing,  but  this  is 
seldom  i^cessary ;  go  over  the  main  early 

rings,  and  remove  all  seed  weeds. 

Caulijlamers  require  protection  in  the 
winter,  and  provision  must  be  made  now,  after 
any  or  all  of  the  following  plans : — On  the 
warmest  border  that  can  be  selected,  fill  as 
many  hand-lights  as  will  be  required,  planting 
them  from  four  to  six  inches  apart ;  or  use  a 
frame  similarly  ;  or  plant  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  {garden  wall  in  different  aspects,  and 
slightly  protect  them  when  the  weather  is 
severe.  Another  good  plan  is  to  pot  them, 
putting  the  best  singly,  and  koeping  them  in 
fl  frame  or  cold  house  close  to  the  glass.  In 
ail  cases,  after  a  few  days,  give  air  profusely. 
Those  ready  for  use  must  be  cut  and  pre- 
served  till  wanted  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  most  forward  may  be  plant«d 
thickly  into  a  frame,  where  they  will  continue 
to  produce  their  flower  heads,  and  will  last  till 
the  brocoli  comes  in. 

Celery. — Earth  up  slightly  all  except  the 
latest  crops  ;  do  not  bank  them  up  too  moch  ; 
a  small  proportion  only  should  be  fully  earthed 
up,  to  keep  a  supply  in  euccessioa  ;  it  must 
be  done  when  tbey  are  quite  dry. 

CAeititt ^Scatter  a  little  more  seed  in  any 
spare  corner,  if  it  is  much  in  request. 
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Coriander  is  best  sown  in  autumn  ;  give  it 
an  open  situation,  and  rich  fresh  soil. 

Cress, — Select  a  rather  sunny  place  to 
make  a  sowing  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Dill. — Sow  soon  after  the  seeds  are  ripe, 
in  a  light  soil. 

Endive, — ^Plant  a  few  more  out  where  they 
can  receive  slight  protection  in  winter  ;  choose 
a  dry  day  to  tie  up,  or  cover  up,  a  few  of  the 
best  for  blanching,  which  must  be  attended 
to  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  a  succession 
fit  for  use. 

Herbs. — Almost  all  the  sorts  may  be  in- 
creased now,  either  by  division  of  the  roots  or 
by  seeds.  Tie  up  the  parts  gathered  for 
winter  use  in  small  bundles,  hang  them  in  a 
dry  place  ;  some  use  an  oven  for  drying  ;  and 
gather  off  the  leaves,  and  keep  them  in  tin 
canisters,  which  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  it 
preserves  the  aroma  of  the  herb. 

Lettuces. — Plant  out  at'  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  also  in  hand-lights  ;  where  they  are 
much  required,  planting  out  in  a  frame  will  be 
necessary. 

Onions. — Gather  as  soon  as  they  stop 
growing,  and  lay  in  a  dry  place  preparatory 
to  storing  them  away  :  they  may  be  kept 
either  tied  up  in  ropes,  or  spread  on  shelves 
or  a  dry  wood  floor,  whichever  is  most  con- 
venient. 

Parsley. — ^It  is  scarcely  advisable  to  sow 
any  more  this  season,  but  the  early  crops  or 
part  of  them  will  be  made  more  useful  by 
being  cut  over,  and  made  to  spring  anew. 

Potatoes  when  ripe  must  be  taken  up, 
carefully  laying  aside  all  the  diseased  ones, 
and  spreading  the  whole  out  to  dry ;  afler 
which  remove  them  to  the  store-house,  and 
spread  them  on  the  floor.  Where  young 
potatoes  are  wanted  at  Christmas,  now  is  the 
time  to  plant  such  varieties  as  Chapman's 
kidney,  in  a  slight  heat,  in  small  pots. 

Radishes  must  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed, 
and  require  plenty  of  air. 

Salads  generally  will  require  some  slight 
artificial  air ;  a  little  hot  dung  and  frames 
must  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Spinach. — Thin  out  the  plants,  leaving 
them  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart  ;  another 
sowing  may  be  made  soon  in  a  good  situation. 

TonuUoes. — Cut  away  most  of  the  young 
shoots,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun  ; 
and  cut  away  also  all  very  late  fruit :  ripen 
off  the  early  ones  by  laying  them  in  the  stove 
or  ^eenhouse,  or  in  a  close  frame. 

Turnips  may  yet  be  sown  in  a  very  warm 
place,  but  do  not  depend  much  upon  them  :  at- 
tend to  the  thinning  and  hoeing  of  the  earlier 
sowings  ;  those  that  are  too  late  for  bulbing 
may  be  worth  attention  for  their  tops. 

Water  Cress, —  New  beds  may  now  be 
formed,  and  planted  at  six  inches  apart ;  tlie 


old  established  beds  should  be  dried  off  and 
cleaned,  and  all  blanks  filled  up  with  vigorous 
young  plants. 

THE   FRUIT   OABDEN. 

General  Directions. — Look  over  and  pick 
daily  the  ripening  fruit  of  all  the  finer  sorts. 
Finish  the  summer  thinning,  pruning,  and 
nailing,  having  given  all  the  light  and  sun 
attainable.  Keep  down  vermin,  such  as 
wasps,  &c. ;  allow  the  blemished  fruit  to 
remain  close  under  the  walls  to  entice  them, 
and  kill  them  when  collected  together  ;  pro- 
tect the  finer  fruit  of  such  as  peaches,  by  cover- 
ing with  fine  gauze.  The  fruit  room  requires 
close  attention.  Turn  anew  those  fruit  that 
were  early  gathered,  and  pick  out  all  which 
indicate  the  smallest  blemish ;  lay  the  best 
carefully  in  a  single  tier  on  shelves,  and  keep 
the  place  dark.  The  inferior  sorts  may  be 
laid  thicker,  but  must  at  no  time  be  suffered  to 
heat ;  and  remember  to  use  these  first.  If  the 
fruit  room  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  air  must  be 
given  to  prevent  sweating,  which  is  alwajs 
injurious.  Always  handle  choice  fruit  as  if 
they  were  eggs  ;  and  indeed  fruit  of  all  kinds 
as  far  as  practicable. 

Apples. — When  gathering  the  keeping 
sorts  be  sure  they  are  ripe ;  cut  a  fruit  or  two 
open,  and  if  the  -pips  are  still  white — not 
turning  brown — they  are  not  ready. 

Apficots. — Look  over  every  morning,  and 
pick  the  ripe  ones  ;  there  is  no  other  method 
by  which  the  fruit  can  be  kept  free  from 
blemish. 

Cherries. — The  morellos  must  be  protected 
from  birds,  &c.  Syringe  the  trees  of  the 
early  sorts  with  clear  w^ter,  in  which  soot 
and  wood  ashes  have  been  steeped. 

Currants. — Those  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served must  be  kept  matted  perfectly  close, 
for  if  the  least  aperture  is  allowed,  the  birds 
may  enter  and  injure  them. 

Figs. — Gather  in  the  morning  :  it  may  be 
well  to  cover  the  finest  fruit  with  gauise,  or 
cotton  wadding. 

Filberts  may  now  be  gathered  when  diy 
and  packed  in  hampers  for  keeping. 

OoosebeiTies. — Those  which  are  matted  up 
for  preserving  must  be  carefully  covered 
again  after  being  gathered  from. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches. — ^Preserve  from 
vermin,  and  hand  pick  the  ripe  fruit  daily.  If 
the  walls  are  flued  apply  a  little  fire  in  the 
day  time  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Pears  are  not  so  easily  damaged  as  apples, 
but  the  keeping  sorts  must  be  gathered  with 
equal  care,  and  laid  tliinly  on  the  shelves : 
look  over  the  early  sorts,  and  remove  the 
blemished  ones. 

Plums. — Pick  those  to  be  used  for  dessert 
just  as  they  are  thoroughly  ripe ;  when  ga* 
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ihered  in  qtiantitj  spread  them  thinly  out  in 
the  fruit  room. 

Straroberries. — ^Make  new  plantations  on  a 
deep  and  rich  loamy  soil,  in  rows  thirty  inches 
apart  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  Re- 
moye  all  runners  from  the  old  plantations, 
and  top  dress  with  a  rich  soil  of  loam  and 
decomposed  dung. 

Vines. —  Where  these  are  growing  upon 
fined  walls  it  is  well  and  safe  to  apply  a  little 
fire  now,  to  hasten  the  ripening  both  of  the 
wood  and  fruit. 

THE  FOBCING  GABDEN. 

General  Directions. — The  present  period 
nearly  answers  to  vrinter  in  this  department : 
keep  the  trees  at  rest.  Clean  out  all  the 
houses,  frames,  and  pits  which  are  emptied  of 
fruit ;  white-wash  the  flues  and  walls  with 
hot  lime,  and  top-dress  and  prune  the  early 
houses.  Renew  the  hotbed  linings  as  required. 
Upon  the  whole,  considerably  less  water  will 
be  required  now  than  formerly. 

Apricots. —  Bemoye  the  ripening  leaves, 
and  keep  the  trees  cool  and  clean. 

Cherries* — Those  in  pots  must  not  have 
much  water,  and  if  they  have  been  exposed 
tbey  may  be  put  under  glass  :  keep  the  house 
always  open  except  in  heayy  rains  :  pass  the 
hand  lightly  up  the  shoots  to  clear  off  the 
dead  leaves. 

Cucumbers.  —  Temperature  from  60  lo  90 
degrees.  Renew  the  linings  so  as  to  keep  up 
a  brisk  heat ;  shut  up  about  two  o'clock  p.m. ; 
the  heat  must  be  steady,  and  moist.  The 
winter  plants  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
dean  and  healthful,  and  are  best  trained  on 
a  trellis.  Fruits  reserved  for  seeds  may  be 
cut  open,  the  seed  slightly  washed,  and 
thoroughly  dried. 

Fiffs.  — Temperature  from  60  to  80  degrees. 
Clean  off  the  ripening  foliage :  put  a  few  of 
the  pots  (which  were  very  early)  in  readiness 
to  be  again  placed  in  heat ;  water  as  little  as 
possible. 

Melons. — Temperature  from  65  to  90  de- 
grees. Maintain  a  lively  heat  by  means  of  lin- 
ings :  water  only  in  the  mornings,  and  then 
sparingly  :  give  air  at  night  to  the  ripening 
fruit,  and  shut  up  the  late  crops  early,  with 
strong  sun  heat. 

Miuas. — Temperature  from  70  to  90  de- 
grees. Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  excepting 
where  the  fruit  is  ripening.  On  those  planted 
out  two  suckers  may  be  allowed  to  remain  at- 
tached to  the  parent,  and  some  fresh  soil 
should  be  laid  about  them,  the  old  stem  being 
cut  away  close  to  the  ground. 

Mushrooms. —  Temperature  from  55  to  60 
degrees.  When  the  heat  of  the  prepared  suc- 
cession bed  has  declined  so  as  to  be  about  milk- 
warm  (it  should  never  have  been  overheated 


previously)  it  may  be  spawned,  by  wrapping 
the  pieces  of  spawn  first  in  a  little  strawy  dry 
litter,  which  will  assist  its  running  ;  after  a 
few  days  the  covering  of  fresh  loam  to  the 
thickness  of  two  inches  should  be  put  on,  and 
firmly  beaten  down.  The  beds  in  a  bearing 
state  are  benefited  by  having  the  loose  hay 
strewed  over  them  renewed. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches.  — *  Temperature 
from  ^6  to  75  degrees.  The  late  bouses  must 
have  air  night  and  day  ;  and  still  more  the 
early  houses.  Pass  a  broom  gently  up  the 
branches  of  those  whose  foliage  is  ripe,  so  as 
to  remove  the  leaves  when  they  separate 
easily  ;  syringe  a  little  with  the  clear  liquor  of 
soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes  mixed  in  water;  non- 
attendance  to  trees  in  this  stage  ruins  many. 

Pine  Apples.  —  Temperature  from  70  to 
90  degrees.  Keep  up  a  brisk  heat ;  admit  air 
at  night,  unless  it  is  very  windy  and  cold.  In 
places  where  one  house  is  made  to  grow 
the  whole  sto<^,  put  the  ripening  fruits  at 
the  warm  end,  those  just  started  in  the 
middle,  and  the  young  plants  at  the  cold 
end.  Shift  those  which  require  it.  Pot 
the  strong  suckers  ;  use  rough  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  charcoal,  and  no  manure  ;  give  the 
latter  in  the  liquid  form,  and  apply  it  freely 
to  those  started  into  fruit — say  once  a  week  ; 
syringe  freely. 

^ffran^&errtM.—- Temperature  from  1^1^  to  75 
degrees.  Those  which  are  being  prepared  for 
forcing  early  in  spring  should  be  freed  from 
all  runners ;  and  they  are  amazingly  benefited 
by  being  kept  in  a  frame,  to  avoid  the  extreme 
wet  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subject. 
Give  water  moderately,  and  admit  plenty  of 
'air,  by  tilting  up  the  lights. 

Vinery, — ^Temperature  from  60  to  80  de- 
grees :  withhold  water,  and  give  air  plentifully. 
Remove  decaying  berries  as  soon  as  they  are 
observed ;  give  a  little  fire  heat  with  air  at 
night.  The  young  vines  in  pots  must  be 
ripened  off ;  bring  them  into  a  dry  house  and 
gradually  withhold  water.  Prune  the  early 
houses  ;  and  have  the  vines  washed  with  a 
solution  of  tobacco,  sulphur,  and  lime-water. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Son)  hardy  annuals  as  recommended  in 
August,  and  do  it  early  ;  also  such  as  polyan- 
thus, primrose,  sweet  William,  Canterbury 
bell,  Sec 

Plant  and  Transplant^  perennials,  bien- 
nials, and  bulbs  ;  also  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs.  Take  up  and  put  the  finer  Campanulas 
and  the  more  tender  things  into  pot^  to  be 
afterwards  removed  to  the  frames. 

Genercd  Directions. — Continue  to  propa- 
gate where  required.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  of  green- 
house plants  should  be  taken  up  and  potted. 
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Make  notes  of  the  most  suitable  things  to  plant 
for  the  flower  garden,  and  set  to  work  to  pro* 
eure  and  increase  thera  for  another  year. 

Alpines  must  be  put  in  their  winter  quarters 
at  the  end  of  the  month :  make  the  frame  face 
the  north,  and  give  air  freely :  meanwhile 
give  them  a  cleaning  and  top-dressing. 

Auriculas. — Clear  off  the  yellow  leaves  and 
decayed  stalks  :  stir  the  soil  and  examine  the 
drainage :  by  the  end  of  the  month,  put  them 
in  their  winter  frame,  keep  them  free  from 
wet,  and  admit  plenty  of  air. 

JBulbs  (Dutch). — ^Procure  these  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  have  them  potted  (if  early  bloom 
IS  required),  and  covered  six  inches  with  saw- 
dust or  coal -ashes,  and  put  in  a  cool  and  dry 
situation.  All  kinds  of  bulbs  may  be  planted 
out  this  month,  but  next  month  will  do :  mean- 
while, renew  the  beds  with  fresh  soil. 

Carnations. — ^Pot  off  the  rooted  layers  in 
five-inch  pots,  using  a  soil  of  rotted  turf  torn 
and  broken  by  the  hand ;  give  thorough  drain- 
age, and  a  dry  bottom  to  the  frame. 

Calceolarias, — Increase  the  good  herba- 
ceous sorts  by  offsets,  and  by  cuttings  the 
shrubby  sorts  ;  Kayana  is  amongst  the  best  of 
the  latter  class.  Seeds  may  be  sown  early 
this  month,  the  plants  from  which  will  flower 
early  in  spring ;  sow  in  a  slight  heat,  and 
push  them  on  :  use  peat  and  sandy  loam. 

Daffodils  may  either  be  planted  during 
this  or  the  next  month ;  a  deep  loamy  s<h1  suits 
them. 

IkihUas. — Thin  the  spray  or  weak  shoots 
when  thick  ;  tie  up  the  branches,  and  shade 
the  best  flowers.  From  the  show  plants  pick 
off  and  throw  away  eyerj  bad  bloom;  also  the 
fading  blooms,  except  such  as  are  kept  for  seed:* 
gather  seeds  early.  Striped  varieties  com- 
mend themselves  as  border  ornaments. 

FritUlaria^  may  be  put  in  now,  or  taken 
up  and  increased  by  division. 

Fuchsias, — Withhold  liquid  manure,  as 
flower  and  not  growth  is  wanted  now  :  take 
up  and  pot  the  most  handsome  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Hyacinths, — Have  these  ordered  immedi- 
ately ;  select  the  most  distinct  and  striking 
colours  for  general  purposes;  and  rather  grow 
a  quantity  of  any  good  varieties  of  suitable 
colours,  than  many  different  kinds :  the  single 
sorts  are  best  for  forcing,  and  should  be  potted 
early. 

Laurelsy  Laurustinus,  and,  indeed,  every 
other  shrub,  may  now  be  transplanted  with 
safety,  and  with  the  greatest  success ;  they 
may  also  yet  be  layered,  and  struck  from  cut- 
tings put  in  sand. 

Lobelias, — Many  of  these  do  well  to  take 
up,  and  they  give  a  good  effect  to  the  green- 
houses for  some  time  after  being  lifted  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  better  to  defer  it  till  the  end  of  the 


month ;  when  taken  up,  let  the  blank  be  as 
little  seen  as  can  be. 

Mimulus. — ^Yery  many  kinds  are  quite 
hardy ;  still  the  finer  varieties,  bein^  all 
easily  raised  from  cuttings,  may  be  propa- 
gated, and  kept  under  glass  for  the  winter. 

Petunias, — Propagate  by  cuttings  the  good 
sorts  only. 

Paneiesmvf  yet  be  raised  from  cuttings^ 
and  will  get  established  before  winter :  keep 
the  finer  sorts  where  they  will  find  shelter. 

Pelargoniums, — ^Propagate'  largely  of  the 
select  sorts  ;  they  require  no  shading  and 
little  water. 

Picotees, — ^Water  the  layers,  and  pot  off 
those  rooted,  as  with  carnations. 

Pinks. — Plant  out  the  well  rooted  pipings 
in  nursery  rows  in  a  good  situation  ;  and  pot 
the  weaker  plants. 

JRoses. — The  Chinese  and  Tea-scented  may 
be  slightly  pruned,  and  cuttings  made  of  the 
prunings ;  these  will  root  freely  under  a  hand- 
glass, or  even  in  a  sheltered  border :  put  the 
finer  hybrids  in  pots,  and  strike  in  a  slight 
heat  or  in  the  greenhouse. 

Salvias, — Increase  these  extensively  now 
by  cuttings,  and  keep  them  in  store  pots. 

Stocks. — Pot  off  the  young  plants,  and  put 
them  in  a  frame  ;  too  many  of  the  good  aorta 
can  hardly  be  obtained. 

Tulips  will  be  better  planted  next  month  ; 
meanwhile  prepare  good  fresh  loam,  and  some 
decomposed  cow-dung,  to  be  placed  as  a  layer 
three  inches  in  thickness,  below  twenty  inches 
of  soil. 

Verbenas. — Propagate  boxfuls  and  potfuls, 
and  keep  them  in  these  until  spring ;  they  are 
the  better  of  a  slight  heat  to  root  in,  and  re- 
quire to  be  shaded. 

Wallflowers  may  still  be  planted  out  in 
masses  throughout  the  borders  ;  stick  the 
double  sorts,  and  keep  and  grow  as  many  as 
can  be  accommodated. 

WINDOW  OARDEKIXO. 

If  a  proper  supply  of  evergreens  for  winter 
decoration  has  not  been  provided,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  up  the  deficiency. 
Neat  handsome  plants,  of  any  of  the  hardiest 
sorts,  should  be  potted  in  the  smallest  conve- 
nient sized  pots,  and  regularly  watered, 
shaded,  and  otherwise  attended  to  until  suf- 
ficiently established.  One  of  the  very  best 
plants  for  this  purpose  is  the  Aucubajaponica^ 
which  stands  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  most 
populous  towns  almost  with  impunity.  Others 
are  the  Andromeda  Jtoribunda  and  Oarrya 
elliptica,  possessed  of  still  greater  attractions, 
as  the  first  flowers  abundantly  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  other  still  earlier.  The  list 
may  be  still  further  extended  with  spruce  firs, 
red   cedars,    junipers,    arbor-vitses,   laurels, 
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phillyrdas,  and  nearly  any  other  hardy  ever- 
greens. The  main  points  in  their  manage- 
ment are  these :  to  be  careful  they  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture,  and  in  case  the 
leaves  are  frozen,  to  water  the  plants  over 
head  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  frost  is 
over,  and  shade  them  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun. 

BulbSy  such  as  hyacinths,  narciss,  &c., 
for  the  earliest  crop,  especially  in  glasses, 
should  be  procured  as  early  in  the  month  as 
possible,  and  placed  in  proper  places  for  the 
formation  of  abundance  of  roots.  If  placed 
in  pots,  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  shady, 
rather  dry  situation,  in  coal  ashes,  or  other 
similar  materials ;  or  if  in  glasses,  they  should 
be  iKpt  in  an  airy,  dark  place  the  better  to 
develope  their  roots. 

Begonias, — Dry  off  the  roots  as  the  bul- 
bous sorts  show  symptoms  of  resting,  and 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  to  the  others,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  growing  freely. 

Camellias. — Keep  the  plants  in  an  airy 
situation,  and  water  very  carefully,  never 
allowing  the  ball  of  earth  to  become  dry. 
Keep  the  foliage  perfectly  clean,  by  washing 
with  a  sponge  if  necessary. 

dnerariatt. — Shift  such  as  require  it,  and 
excite  the  forwardest  plants  by  placing  them 
in  a  warm  exposure,  supplying  them  rather 
plentifully  with  moisture,  and  occasionally 
with  manure  water. 

Fuchnas. — Any  that  are  getting  shabby 
should  be  gradually  brought  to  a  state  of  rest 
by  withholding  water  ;  they  will  push  the 
earlier  next  season.  Keep  such  as  are  in  per- 
fection carefully  watered,  reducing  the  quan- 
tity as  tlie  days  shorten. 

Geraniums. — Shift  and  stop  such  as  re- 
quire it,  but  do  not  stop  such  as  are  wanted 
for  early  flowering.  Cut  down  others  as  they 
go  out  of  bloom,  and  let  them  rest  for  a  month 
without  water. 

Myrtles  may  be  treated  nearly  as  directed 
for  hardy  evergreens,  but  will  need  more  pro- 
tection as  the  season  draws  in :  keep  the 
foliage  clean. 

Roses, — Cut  off  the  decayed  blooms  of  the 
Chinese  varieties,  and  prune  the  plants  to  a 
neat  shape  ;  put  in  cuttings  of  them  under  a 
hand-glass  if  more  are  wanted. 

Primulas, — Repot  as  necessary,  and  encou- 
rage a  few  with  a  warm  corner  for  early 
flowering  :  by  this  means,  and  having  plants 
of  different  ages,  a  very  long  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  kept  up. 

Violefs. — Pot  up  from  the  open  ground, 
^d  plunge  the  pots  in  a  sheltered  place, 
watering  very  carefully,  as  they  suffer  much 
if  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate  round  them. 

Wardian  Cases, — If  tihe  plants  have  be- 
come shabby,  replace  them  by  a  winter  Bet 


Few  plants  are  better  adapted  for  this  than 
the  smaller  and  hardier  ferns  and  lycopo- 
diums.  Of  the  latter  a  pretty  contrast  is  pro- 
duced by  L,  caesium,  L.  helvetieum.  and  L, 
stoloniferum. 

PITS  A2<D  FBAKES. 

The  general  operations  will  consist  in  pre- 
paring for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  in  pro- 
viding protective  coverings  against  frost,  and 
in  the  routine  work  of  watering,  giving 
air,  ^. 

jinAUo/^.-— Various  of  the  most  interesting 
sorts  should  be  sown  in  small  quantities  for 
turning  out  early,  as  well  as  to  grow  for  the 
conservatory.  A  considerable  sowing  of 
mignonette  should  be  made,  as  also  of  inter- 
mediate and  ten  week  stocks.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
giving  air  at  all  favourable  times  to  prevent 
the  plants  drawing  up  weakly ;  and  also  to 
watering  them,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  rot 
off  if  kept  too  moist. 

Half-liardy  plants,  as  calceolarias,  pe- 
tunias, verbenas,  &c>,  should  be  placed  in  the 
driest  pits,  where  there  is  means  of  applying 
heat  in  severe  weather.  Continue  to  pot  off 
rooted  cuttings,  keeping  them  close  and 
shaded  until  established  :  also  put  in  cuttings 
of  such  things  as  there  may  be  a  short  stock 
of.  These  latter  should  be  put  in  thinly,  say 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  a  five  inch  pot,  in  which 
they  may  stand  all  the  winter ;  when  well 
rooted  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  others.  Fumigate  as  often  as  the  green 
fly  makes  its  appearance. 

Fordng-jnt, — If  very  early  flowers  are 
wanted,  a  batch  of  lilacs,  roses,  deutzias,  and 
other  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  pit  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  ;  do  not  dose 
the  house  until  the  nights  become  cool,  wben 
by  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  a  suf- 
ficient heat  may  be  maintained  for  the  present. 

But  if  forced  flowers  are  not  wanted  until 
Christmas,  or  after,  October  will  be  quite 
soon  enough  to  begin.  The  plants  intended 
for  early  use  may,  however,  be  benefited  by 
being  placed  in  the  house,  and  kept  rather 
dry,  so  as  to  render  them  more  excitable  when 
heat  is  applied.  All  Dutch  or  other  bulbs  in- 
tended for  early  spring  use  should  be  pro- 
cured as  soon  as  possible,  potted,  and  encou- 
raged to  fill  the  pots  with  roots. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature, — ^From  60  to  70  degrees  by 
day,  and  from  45  to  50  degrees  by  night 

Ventilation, — ^Leave  air  on  all  night,  and 
give  as  much  as  possible  during  the  day,  so 
that  the  plants  from  out-doors  m^y  not  feel 
too  sudden  a  change. 

Waterntg, — Apply  water  very  carefully^ 
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but  be  Bare  the  mass  of  soil,  teehnicallj  '<  the 
ball,'*  gets  thoroughly  moistened  whenever  it 
is  neeesaary.  In  hot  dry  weather  the  supply 
must  still  be  liberal,  but  not  so  liberal  as  to 
start  any  plants  which  may  have  set  their 
growth. 

Potting, — Shift  or  repot  whatever  plants 
may  require  it,  but  most  of  the  hard-wooded 
plants  will  stand  over  till  the  spring.  Ex- 
amine the  roots  of  all  that  have  bisen  exposed 
during  summer,  before  they  are  staged,  and 
see  that  the  drainage  is  in  an  efficient  state  ; 
slightly  stir  the  surface,  and  add  a  small  coat- 
ing of  soil  to  render  the  plants  neat,  and  also 
to  exterminate  moss  and  weeds. 

Soils. — Make  use  of  fine  weather  to  com- 
plete good  supplies  of  the  different  earths 
required,  and  ridge  or  stack  them  up  so  as  to 
be  well  exposed  to  frost,  but  not  spread  about 
too  widely  so  as  to  be  washed  by  every  shower. 

Dressing, — Stake  and  tie  up  all  plants  as 
they  are  brought  into  the  house,  and  renew 
rotten  or  defaced  tallies.  Remove  all  faded 
flowers  or  decaying  leaves,  and  keep  every- 
thing scrupulously  clean. 

Insects, — Examine  the  plants  carefully, 
and  remove  all  scale,  white  bug,  green  fly,  or 
other  insects  by  which  they  may  be  attacked, 
previously  to  staging  them  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
keep  the  worst  in  one  group,  or  a  separate 
house,  so  as  to  have  them  the  more  thoroughly 
under  command. 

AloeSy  and  other  succulents,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  wet,  and  the  smaller  and  tenderer 
kinds  should  be  removed  to  a  light  and  airy 
part  of  the  house. 

AgaveSy  and  large  succulents,  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  gradually  by  reducing  the 
supply  of  water,  and  protecting  them  from 
rains,  but  need  not  be  housed  yet 

Alstromerias  should  be  kept  perfectly  at 
rest  after  their  foliage  dies  down,  but  not  so 
dry  as  to  shrivel  up  the  tubers. 

Annuals, — ^Pot  ofi*  such  as  were  sown  last 
month,  or  collect  self  sown  plants  from  the 
open  borders,  and  keep  them  in  frames  or  pits ; 
sow  more  of  the  choice  sorts  for  a  succession. 

Azale(is* — House  the  young  plants,  and 
such  as  are  wanted  first  in  flower,  but  keep 
them  very  cool  and  airy.  The  others  should 
be  protected  from  heavy  rains,  but  all  should 
be  carefully  and  thoroughly  watered. 

Calceolarias. — Keep  cool  at  the  root  by  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  and  give  them  an 
airy  situation  ;  shift  such  as  may  require  it. 

Camellias, — House  these  towards  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  the  month,  giving  plenty  of  air 
day  and  night.  Place  the  forwardest  plants 
in  a  rather  warmer  situation.  Water  regu- 
larly and  carefully. 

Cape  BuU}Sy  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  8kc.,  should 
still  *be  kept  dry,  unless  any  of  them  should 


show  fflgns  of  growth,  when  they  sihould  be 
immediately  potted,  and  placed  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house,  and  very  sparingly  supplied 
with  water  at  first.  Keep  the  others  dry,  if 
possible  until  the  spring. 

Ceplialotus  foUicntaris  (New  Ho|}and 
pitcher-plant). — If  this  has  been  placed  out  of 
doors,  or  in  a  comparatively  cool  place,  it 
should  now  be  returned  to  a  warmer  place, 
and  kept  regularly  damp,  with  a  glass  over  it. 

Cinerarias. — Continue  to  propagate,  if 
necessary,  and  shift  such  as  require  it :  allow 
some  to  grow  away  for  early  flowering,  and 
keep  the  others  stopped  in,  to  form  large 
bushy  plants. 

Chrysanthemums, — Pot  up  layers,  and  make 
fresh  ones  of  the  points  of  the  shoots,  so^s  to 
form  dwarf  small  plants.  Cuttings  three  or 
four  inches  long  may  also  be  struck  for  the 
same  purpose.  Shift  such  as  are  growing  in 
pots  into  those  they  are  to  bloom  in,  and  do 
not  stop  the  shoots  after  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Water  liberally,  using  manure  water 
occasionally. 

Crassulas,  and  allied  plants,  as  semper- 
vivum,  should  be  housed,  and  very  sparingly 
watered.     Keep  them  near  the  light. 

Cyclamens, — Be-pot  the  early  flowering 
sorts,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  airy  place, 
giving  very  little  water  for  some  time. 

JEpacris. — House  these  plants,  giving  all 
air  possible  day  and  night,  and  watering 
regularly  and  carefully. 

Ericas, — Get  all  of  these,  especially  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kinds,  tinder  oover; 
examine  the  roots  very  carefully,  and  give  air 
day  and  night.  Water  cautiously,  but  the 
roots  must  never  be  dry.  The  side  aashes 
should  not  be  closed,  except  against  strong 
winds  or  beating  rains.  If  any  of  the  plants 
show  signs  of  mildew,  they  should  be  placed 
apart  in  a  pit  or  frame  by  themselves,  and 
dusted  with  sulphur  ;  or  other  means  taken  to 
get  them  clean  before  they  are  again  placed 
with  the  rest. 

Fuchsias,-^  Continue  to  regulate  such  as  are 
stiU  in  a  growing  and  flowering  state,  assist- 
ing them  with  manure  water  occasionally. 
Plants  wanted  to  flower  early  next  year  should 
be  gradually  dried  off,  and  got  into  a  state  of 
rest  for  two  or  three  months,  especially  those 
with  very  fleshy  or  tuberous  roots. 

Oompkolohiums  and  slender  creepers  should 
be  housed  before  any  heavy  rains,  in  a 
light  airy  situation,  and  should  be  watered 
very  carefully.  Continue  to  regulate  the 
shoots  of  such  as  are  still  in  a  growing  state. 

HaworthiaSj  Apicras,  ^c,  should  be  housed 
by  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  earlier  if  wet 
weather :  place  them  in  a  dry  airy  situation, 
and  water  sparingly^  gradually  reducing  the 
quantity.. 
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BeKchrytU7ns.~^Cret  them  into  the  house 
before  much  rain  falls  ;  place  them  in  an  airj 
part>  and  water  carefully. 

JLeschenatdtias  should  be  housed  early, 
placing  the  smaller  plants  in  a  rather  warm 
but  airy  place.  Water  very  carefully,  but 
mind  iJiat  the  bottom  or  centre  of  the  ball  of 
roots  does  not  get  dry,  or  death  will  most 
likely  result 

LiUumjapomcum  (Japan  Lily). — ^Pot  any 
that  are  making  a  start  to  grow,  and  place 
them  in  a  cool  frame.  Turfy  loam  and  sand 
with  a  little  peat  and  leaf  mould  will  suit 
them  well.     Water  very  sparingly. 

Mignonette. — Sow  in  pot^  and  plunge 
them  in  frames  or  pits  near  the  glass  ;  give 
air  at  all  times,  in  rainy  or  windy  weather  by 
tilting  the  sashes  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
wind  :  water  very  carefully,  gradually  re- 
ducing the  quantity  as  the  weather  becomes 
colder.  Keep  the  tree  mignonette  regularly 
stopped  and  tied  up. 

New  SoUand  Plants^  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bossiseas,  &c.  may  be  housed  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  sooner  if  the  weather  prove 
wet.  As  protection  from  excessive  wet,  or 
strong  winds,  is  all  that  these  plants  require 
as  yet,  they  diould  receive  all  the  air  that  can 
be  given  them,  day  and  night,  until  the  nights 
begin  to  get  frosty. 

Orange  trees. — Protect  from  heavy  rains 
and  strong  winds,  or  place  them  in  winter 
quarters  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Water 
regularly  and  thoroughly,  but  not  so  often  as 
the  weather  becomes  colder. 

Oxalis, — ^Pot  such  of  the  early  flowering 
sorts  as  commence  to  grow :  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat  suits  them  well.  Many 
of  the  Cape  species  appear  to  thrive  in  fine 
sand.  Water  sparingly,  until  they  begin  to 
grow  vigorously. 

Pelargoniums, — Continue  to  cut  down  the 
plants,  and  shift  them  into  smaller  pots  as 
they  go  out  of  flower.  Shift  those  already 
started,  using  a  richer  compost  as  the  plants 
acquire  size.  Regulate  the  heads  by  stopping 
and  tying  out  as  they  advance.  Do  not  stop 
such  as  are  wanted  for  winter  and  spring 
flowering  after  the  middle  of  the  month ;  but, 
to  maintain  a  due  supply,  a  few  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  away  at  intervals  of  about  a 
fortnight,  and  a  little  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  them  occasionally. 

Primulas, — Continue  to  shift  as  requisite, 
keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  giving  little  water  at  first :  pick  off  the 
flowers  from  such  plants  as  are  wanted  to 
attain  a  large  size  to  bloom  in  winter  and 
^ring.     Use  liquid  manure  occasionally* 

Proteasy  SanksiaSy  Dryandras,  &c.  should 
be  housed  before  the  roots  become  soddened 
by  rain,  giving  them  a  cool  airy  situation, 
48. 


and  placing  them  so  as  not  to  be  crowded 
together. 

Rhododendrons, — ^Protect  the  tender  varie- 
ties from  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds  :  keep 
them  regularly  moist,  but  not  wet,  at  the  root. 

Roses, — ^Prune  and  regulate  any  that  are 
planted  out  to  pillars  or  otherwise  in  the  house, 
thinning  the  least  promising  shoots.  Reduce 
the  supply  of  water  to  any  that  have  completed 
their  growth. 

Salvias, — Give  a  final  shifit,  and  stake  and 
tie  out  the  plants  to  the  desired  form.  Use  a 
rich  compost,  and  manure-water  occasionally. 
Those  in  flower  should  be  shaded  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Stapelias, — ^Place  these  in  a  hot  dry  place, 
fully  exposed  to  light ;  water  regularly,  but 
not  copiously.  Several  of  them  will  be  in 
flower  by  the  end  of  the  month.  When  past 
flowering,  the  supply  of  moisture  should  be 
gradually  diminished. 

TroptJBolums, — Pot  any  which  may  show 
signs  of  growth,  but  do  not  excite  any  that  are 
at  rest  Use  a  sandy  fibrous  loam,  and  lenf 
mould.     Water  sparingly  at  first. 

THE    CONSERVATORT. 

Temperature  from  60  to  70  degrees  by  day, 
and  from  45  to  50  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — Give  air  copiously  in  fine 
weather,  but  close  the  house  early  in  the  after- 
noon as  the  evenings  get  cool. 

Watering, — Apply  water  with  great  care 
as  the  weather  gets  colder,  using  it  in  smaller 
quantities  to  nearly  all  plants,  and  almost 
entirely  withholding  it  from  succulents.  Sy- 
ringe only  in  the  morning. 

Arrangement — As  many  large  plants  which 
have  been  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  will 
now  require  to  be  housed,  attention  should  be 
paid  so  to  group  and  arrange  them  as  to 
harmonize  in  the  best  way,  and  to  admit  of 
the  smaller  and  flowering  plants  to  be  placed 
round  and  among  them  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. By  this  means  the  smaller  ones  may 
be  shifted  and  re-arranged  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, to  produce  variety,  while  the  tall  and 
heavy  ones  will  seldom  want  to  be  moved, 
except  when  a  complete  change  of  arrange- 
ment may  be  desirable. 

General' Directions. — Let  all  plants  as  they 
are  introduced  be  carefully  examined,  cleaned, 
surfaced,  staked,  and  re-labelled  where  neces- 
sary, before  they  are  established  in  their 
winter  quarters.  Let  all  necessary  repairs  of 
the  house  be  done  before  the  large  plants  are 
brought  in. 

THE  PLANT  STOVE. 

Temperature^  from  75  to  80  degrees  by  day, 
and  60  to  65  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Gradually  lessen  the  amount 
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of  air  admitted  to  the  house,  and  shut  it  up 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Shading  should  also 
be  gradually  dispensed  with. 

VTaterifuj. — Restrict  the  amount  of  water, 
especially  to  plants  in  a  state  of  rest  Syringe 
most  copiously  iir  the  morning,  gradually 
lessening  the  amount  of  moisture  as  the  days 
shorten,  and  whenever  the  weather  becomes 
cool  and  cloudy. 

/^of^tn^/.'-Continue  to  shift  such  plants  as 
require  more  room,  and  also  to  pot  any  bulbs 
or  other  roots  which  may  be  commencing 
their  growth. 

Insects, — Carefully  examine  the  plants,  and 
destroy  or  disturb  any  insects  infesting  them. 
Plants  in  a  state  of  rest  are  more  easily  ex- 
amined and  cleaned  than  when  growing,  es- 
pecially as  the  insects  are  then  generally  not 
in  so  active  a  state  as  at  other  periods. 

Ackimenes, — ^Late  plants  should  be  shifted 
and  grown  away  for  winter  decoration.  Those 
dying  down  should  be  gradually  dried  oiT,  and 
put  away  in  a  dry  cool  place  till  spring. 

AUamandoy  Seaumontiay  Echites,  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers,  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  if  their  growth  is  completed.  Keep  them 
properly  tied  up. 

Alpinms,  Hedyrhinws,  and  other  reedy 
plants,  as  they  flower  and  attain  their  full 
development,  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  but  it  should  be  gradually  lessened  to 
such  as  have  flowered. 

ApkelandraSyJusticias,  RuelliaSy  Sec.  should 
be  encouraged  where  large  plants  are  wanted, 
but  to  others  the  supply  of  water  should  be 
limited. 

Amaryllids, — ^Pot  any  showing  signs  of 
growth,  but  prevent  their  doing  so  as  much  as 
possible,  by  ripening  and  keeping  them  in  a 
hot  dry  state  after  the  leaves  decay. 

Begonids, —  The  spring  flowering  sorts 
should  be  potted,  and  gradually  excited. 
Water  very  little  until  they  are  growing 
freely,  and  even  then  beware  of  giving  too 
much,  as  they  soon  suffer  from  an  over  supply. 

BurchelUoB, — Allow  the  plants  to  rest  as 
they  complete  their  growth. 

Cacti. — ^Keep  these  dry  and  cool,  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  protected  from  rough  weather. 

Cinnaniomum  (Cinnamon  tree). — Water 
carefully,  reducing  the  quantity  when  the 
growth  is  set. 

Clerodendrons. — ^Keep  those  out  of  bloom 
cool,  reducing  the  supply  of  moisture,  to 
enable  them  to  ripen  their  wood. 

Climbers, — Tie  up  and  regulate  such  as 
continue  to  grow,  and  water  regularly. 

Daturas, — Throw  some  plants  into  a  state 
of  rest  by  gradually  withholding  water :  by 
doing  this  at  intervals  they  may  be  bloomed 
in  succession. 

JEjyihrinas  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 


way  to  the  last :  any  that  are  growing  freely 
will  require  a  libend  supply  of  water. 

Euphorbias. — Gradually  reduce  the  water 
to  the  succulent  sorts,  and  let  them  have  a 
light  airy  situation. 

Ferns, — Keep  these  damp,  bat  reduce  the 
supply  of  moisture  as  the  weather  beocmi^ 
cool  and  cloudy. 

Gardenias. — Rest  these  as  they  complete 
their  growth,  especially  such  as  are  wanted 
for  early  flowering. 

OemeraSy  Gloxinias^  &c. — Pot  and  excite 
the  winter  flowering  sorts,  and  dry  oflT  the 
others  as  they  go  out  of  flower. 

HippeastrumSj  Crinums,  Pancratmmsy  he. 
— Water  sparingly  as  they  appear  to  want  to 
rest,  but  always  supply  enough  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  flagging. 

ipoajwMiA— Such  as  are  in  flower  will  re- 
quire abundance  of  water,  both  to  the  root 
and  over  the  foliage.  Cut  in  such  as  are 
getting  shabby,  or  rambling  too  much. 

Ixoras. — Keep  them  cool  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  their  growth  ;  and  limit  the  supply 
of  moisture. 

JasminumSf  Rondeletias,  Brt*f^eUias,  also 
keep  cool  and  airy.  In  winter  and  spring 
they  may  be  flowered  at  intervals  by  intro- 
ducing them  at  different  times  to  more  heat 
and  moisture. 

Lantanas  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  last.  Pot  off  cuttings,  and  get  them 
established  before  winter. 

Luculia  gratissima, — ^Enconrage  while  in 
a  growing  state,  but  gradually  rest  it  after- 
wards by  withholding  water,  and  keeping  it 
cool. 

Lycopodiums. — Keep  them  not  quite  so 
damp  as  formerly,  and  in  a  rather  more  airy 
place  as  cold  or  cloudy  weather  comes  on. 

McUvaceotis  plants,  as  hibiscus,  wiU  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water  while  in  flower  : 
guard  carefully  against  insects. 

Manettias,  and  other  tender  dimbers, 
should  be  regularly  trained,  and  the  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  diminished  towards  ihe  end 
of  the  month. 

Melastomas. — Supply  freely  with  water 
while  in  flower,  afterwards  the  quantity 
may  be  diminished :  put  in  cuttings  of  desi- 
rable sorts. 

Meh^Co/cti. — ^Reduce  the  amount  of  water> 
and  place  them  in  a  dry,  Kght  and  airy  situ- 
ation, and  where  they  will  be  rather  cool. 

Musasy  if  showing  signs  of  flowering,  should 
be  encouraged  to  set  the  fruit  before  the  fine 
weather  is  gone.  Apply  manure  water  oeea* 
sionally. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plant). — ^Less  water>. 
especially  at  the  roots,  should  be  given,  as  the 
season  advances;  keep  the  plants  always  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house. 
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Neriuva  may  be  itruck  from  cuttings,  which 
they  do  very  readily  in  water  as  well  ns  in 
moist  sandy  earth.  Keep  the  old  plants  cool 
and  rather  dry. 

N^phaat  (Water  Lilies). — As  the  leaves 
show  symptoms  of  decay,  the  piaule  should  be 
gradually  laid  dry,  or  nearly  so,  and  placed  in 
a  cooler  situation  for  a  month  or  two. 

Palms. — Apply  water  abandantly  to  those 
in  a  growing  state  ;  but  reduce  it  to  the 
others.     Keep  the  foliage  clea;i. 

Thunbergitu. — Those  in  flower  should  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  moisture,  and  often 
syringed  ;  keep  them  neatly  trained  aa  they 
■dvance  in  growth. 

Ftnccu.— I^ants  previously  at  rest  may  be 
potted  and  excited  into  fresh  growth ;  they 
will  sooB  flower.  Guard  against  red  spider. 
B^in  to  rest  such  as  have  been  growing  up 
to  the  preeent  time. 

THG  OBCBID  HOUSE. 

Temperature. — The  warm  house  for  the 
Indian  species,  S5  degrees  by  day,  70  degrees 
at  night ;  the  cool,  or  Mexican  house,  7fi  de- 
grees  by  day,  60  d^rees  at  night 

Ventilaiiim. — Give  air  cautiously,  but 
rather  freely  among  such  plants  as  are  in  a 
state  of  rest ;  close  the  house  eai4y,  and 
maintain  a  proper  temperature  by  increasing 
the  arti6cial  heat  by  means  of  fires. 

Watering. — Moisture  must  be  applied  with 
great  caution,  and  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  when  the  plants  were  growing.  Syringe 
and  damp  the  Aowots  chiefly  in  the  morning, 
but  sparingly  or  not  at  all  in  dull  weather. 

ItaecU  must  be  sllowed  no  breathing  time  ; 
while  the  plants  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  they 
can  be  closely  watched  for  any  depredators 
lurking  about  them.  Few  of  their  enemies 
like  the  drying  process  to  which  most  of  the 
plants  will  be  now  subjected. 

Pottmg. — Renew  blo<^s  where  necessary 
to  such  pknts  whose  roots  have  done  growing, 
taking  care  to  disturb  or  break  them  as  little 
as  possible.    Most  of  tbe  others  will  be  better 


left  until  the  period  at  which  they  recommence 
their  growth. 

Shading. — This  may  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  plants  at  perfect  i^st,  except  in  very 
bright  Buashine,  but  continue  a  slight  shade 
over  any  in  a  growing  state. 

Soilt. — Take  every  opportunity  to  keep  up 
the  necessary  supply  of  the  various  articles 
requisite  in  this  department.  Where  neces- 
sary for  suspending,  or  for  baskets,  always  use 
copper  wire  and  nails;  ii-on  soon  rusts  and  de- 
cays in  the  damp  and  heat  of  this  house. 

Imported  planti. — As  soon  as  they  show 
good  symptoms  of  life,  grow  them  away  in 
order  to  make  use  of  all  the  sun-heat  left.  Be 
very  careful  in  the  application  of  water,  even 
after  they  are  growing  freely. 

A'erida,  Saccolabium,  and  Vanda. — Con- 
tinue to  supply  these  freely  with  water,  and 
keep  them  in  the  hottest  and  dampest  part  of 
the  house. 

Cattleya. — Grow  these  away,'  supplying 
them  freely  with  water  as  tliey  advance  in 
growth,  but  using  it  very  corefuOy  in  gloomy 
weather. 

Cymbidiumt. — Wafer  freely  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  grow,  and  afterwards  remove 
them  to  a  cooler  situation,  and  reduce  the 
allowance  of  moisture. 

DendriMums. — As  soon  as  done  growing, 
rest  th&se  thoroughly  by  withholding  moisture 
to  a  great  extent,  and  expoung  them  to 
bright  sun-light,  except  in  the  hottest  period 
of  the  day. 

Oncidivmi. — As  they  arrive  near  their  full 
growth  the  supply  of  water  should  be  gra- 
dually reduced,  and  when  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house, 
and  no  more  moisture  applied  than  merely  to 
keep  the  plants  from  shriveUing, 

Stanhapeat. — Water  freely  while  growing, 
and  keep  the  plants  in  an  airy  place.  Reduce 
tbe  allowance  of  water  gradually,  as  they 
complete  their  growth,  and  remove  them  to  a 
cooler  house,  where  tbey  may  enjoy  their 
period  of  repose. 
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THE  ESCULENT  FUNGUSES  OF  ENGLAND.* 

We  believe  there  are  very  few  persons  but 
will  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
our  late  visitation,  and  hence  must  admit  that, 
without  His  blessing  on  our  labours,  aU  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  substitute  or  remedy  for 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crops  will  aviul  us 
nothing.  The  Almighty  fiat,  however,  is  not 
that  we  should  remain  idle  ;  but  rather  that 
we  should  use  every  means  at  our  command 
to  mitigate  the  scarcity  with  which,  for  some 
good  and  wise  purpose,  we  have  been  so  lately 
afflicted. 

To  abandon,  or  even  neglect,  so  invaluable 
a  crop  as  the  potato,  simply  because  for  the 
lust  two  or  three  years  they  have  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  partially  failed,  would  be 
next  to  madness  ;  for  most  certainly  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  that  vegetable  is  known, 
nor  has  any  of  the  articles  so  recommended 
(by  the  many  advisers  upon  the  subject)  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  equality  as  an  article  of 
food.  We  cannot,  therefore,  urge  too  strongly 
upon  every  farmer,  gardener,  and  private 
gentleman,  the  necessity  and  the  importance 
of  cultivating,  year  after  year,  with  especial 
care  and  perseverance,  a  good  breadth  of 
potato,  notwithstanding  all  the  discourage- 
ments with  which  it  may  be  attended  ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  we  would  have  no  one 
unmindful  of  any  description  of  vegetable 
calculated  to  be  useful  as  an  article  of  food ; 
and,  therefore,  we  hail  with  pleasure  every 
attempt  to  render  available,  as  sustenance, 
subjects  that  hitherto  have  been  neglected  or 
overlooked. 

The  Esculent  Fungi  may  be  mentioned  as 
of  tliat  class,  for,  most  assuredly,  they  have 
hitherto  been  unheeded  in  this  country,  al- 
though furnishing  food  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  The 
volume  before  us  comes  very  opportunely; 
and  upon  this  matter  we  will  let  the  author 
speak  for  himself : — 

"  No  country  is  perhaps  richer  in  esculent 
funguses  than  our  own  ;  we  have  upwards 
of  thirty  species  abounding  in  our  woods.  No 
markets  might,  therefore,  be  better  supplied 
than  the  English,  and  yet  England  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  this  important  and 
savoury  food  is,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
left  to  perish  ungathered.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  funguses  not  only  constitute 
for  weeks  together  the  sole  diet  of  thousands, 
but  the  residue,  either  fresh,  dried,  or  variously 

*  A  Treatise  oa  the  Esculent  Fangnsefl  of  England, 
containing  an  Account  of  their  Classical  History,  Uses, 
Characters,  Development,  Structure,  Nutritious  Pro- 
perties, Modes  of  Cooking  and  Preserving,  &c.,  hy 
uharles  David  Badham,  M.D.  London :  Beeve,  Bro- 
thers, King  William-street^  Strand,  1847. 


preserved,  in  oil,  vinegar,  or  brine,  is  sold  by 
the  poor,  and  forms  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
come to  many  who  have  no  other  produce  to 
bring  into  the  market.  Well  then  may  we 
style  them  with  Mons.  Roques,  '  the  manna  of 
the  poor  r  '* — Introd*  p.  vii. 

In  Italy  these  things  are  better  managed. 
In  the  markets  of  Rome  many  thousand  pounds 
weight  are  annually  disposed  of ;  and  an  in- 
come of  many  thousand  pounds  sterling  is 
thus  derived. 

"  The  following  brief  summary  wa.s  drawn  up 
by  Professor  Sanguinetti,  the  Official  InspectcNr 
(Ispettore  dei  Funghi)  at  Rome  :  let  it  speak 
for  itself  :  —  *  For  forty  days  during  the 
autumn,  and  for  about  half  that  period  every 
spring,  large  quantities  of  funguses,  picked 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  from 
Frascati,  Rocca  di  Papa,  Albano,  beyond 
Monte  Mario,  towards  Ostia  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sites  of  Veil  and  Gabii,  are 
brought  in  at  the  different  gates.  In  the  year 
1837  the  Government  instituted  the  so-called 
Congregazione  Speciale  di  Sanita,  which 
among  other  duties  was  more  particularly  re- 
quired to  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
commerce  of  funguses,  from  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  which  during  some  years  past,  cases  of 
poisoning  had  not  unfrequently  occurred.  The 
following  decisions  were  arrived  at  by  this 
body : — 

"'Ist. — Thatfor  thefutnrean  "Inspectorof  Fungnses," 
versed  in  botany,  should  be  appointed  to  attend  the 
market  in  place  of  the  peasant,  whose  supposed  prac- 
tical knowledge  had  hitherto  been  held  as  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  public  safety. 

'*'2d.— That  all  the  Funguses  brought  into  Bome  by  ' 
the  different  gates  should  be  registered,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  principal  Officer,  in  whose  presence 
also  the  baskets  were  to  be  sealed  up,  and  the  wfacde 
for  that  day's  consumption  sent  under  escort  to  a 
central  depdt. 

"'3d. — That  a  certain  spot  should  be  fixed  upon  for 
the  Fungus  market,  and  that  nobody  under  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  should  hawk  them  about 
the  streets. 

"'4th. — That  at  seven  o'clock,  a.x.,  precisely^  the 
Inspector  should  pay  his  daily  visit,  and  examine  the 
whole,  the  contents  of  the  baskets  being  previously 
emptied  on  the  ground  by  the  proprietors,  who  were 
then  to  receive,  if  the  Funguses  were  approved  of» 
a  printed  permission  of  sale  from  the  police,  and  to 
pay  for  it  an  impost  of  one  baioccho  (a  nal^nny)  on 
every  ten  pounds. 

"'5th. — That  qnantiUes  under  ten  pounds  should 
not  be  taxed. 

'"6th.— That  the  stale  Funguses  of  the  prceeding 
day,  as  well  as  those  that  were  mouldy,  bruised,  filled 
with  maggots,  or  dangerous  {mujfi,  gututi,  vermimcnf 
velenosi),  together  with  any  specimen  of  tiie  comm<m 
mushroom  (Agarieus  campestris)  detected  in«any  of 
the  baskets,  should  be  sent  under  escort  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber. 

"'7th. — That  the  Inspector  should  be  empowered  to 
fine  or  imprison  all  those  refractory  to  the  above  regu- 
lations ;  and,  finally,  that  he  should  furnish  a  weekly 
report  to  the  Tribunal  of  Provisions  {II  TriXmHaU 
>  iklU  Grascie)  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.* 
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*^  As  all  fresh  funguses  for  sale  in  quan- 
tities exceeding  ten  pounds  are  weighed,  in 
order  to  be  taxed,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  number  of  pounds 
thus  disposed  of.  The  return  of  taxed  Mush- 
rooms in  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  last  ten 
years,  gives  a  yearly  average  of  between 
sixty  and  eighty  thousarid  pounds  weight ;  and 
if  we  double  this  amount,  as  we  may  safely 
do,  in  order  to  include  such  smaller  untaxed 
supplies  as  are  disposed  of  in  bribes,  fees,  and 
presents,  and  reckon  the  whole  at  the  rale  of 
six  baiocchi,  or  three  pence  per  lb.  (a  fair 
average),  this  will  make  the  commercial  value 
of  fresh  funguses  very  apparent,  showing  it 
here  to  be  little  less  than  2,000Z.  a  year.  But 
the  fresh  funguses  form  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  consumption,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  dried,  the  pickled,  and  the  pre- 
served ;  which  sell  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  the  first.*  Supposing,  however,  that 
with  these  additions  the  supply  of  all  kinds 
only  reached  a  sum  the  double  of  that  given 
above,  even  this  would  furnish  us  with  an 
annual  average  of  nearly  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;  and  this  in  a  single  city,  and 
that,  too,  by  no  means  the  most  populous  one 
in  Italy  !  What  then  must  be  the  net  receipts 
of  all  the  market-places  of  all  the  Italian 
States  ?  For  as  in  these  the  proportion  of  the 
price  of  esculent  funguses  to  butchers' 
meat  is  as  two  to  three,  it  is  plain,  that  pre- 
judice has  deprived  the  poor  of  this  country, 
not  only  of  many  thousand  pounds  of  the 
former,  but  also  of  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
might  have  been  purchased  by  exchange,  and 
of  the  countless  sums  which  might  have  been 
earned  in  gathering  them." — Jntrod.  pp. 
vii. — X. 

There  is  no  country  where  fungi  do  not 
abound,  and  probably  there  is  in  none  a  lack 
of  esculent  species.  The  Russians  are  some- 
what famed  for  the  number  of  Fungi  which 
they  employ  as  food — ^about  fifty  kinds.  In 
some  parts  of  Russia  the  peasantry  are  said  to 
depend  on  mushrooms  and  bread  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  sustenance.  Our  author's 
foreign  experience  seems  to  be  chiefiy  Italian  ; 
he  tells  us  : — 

"  Italy  is  not  the  country  for  the  English 
florist ;  he  will  find  twenty  times  as  many 
petals  at  home.  Trim  parterres  are  not  in- 
ventions of  the  south  ;  summer  houses  would 
be  no  luxuries  in  a  climate  that  never 
knows  winter ;  the  only  conservatories  that 
flourish  there  are  not  for  flowers,  but  for 
music.  In  few  northern  regions  is  the 
Goddess  of  Flowers  worse  off  for  a  bouquet 
than  at  Rome  or  Naples  ;  regarded  merely  as 

*  '*  At  from  twenty  to  thirty  baiocchi,  t.  e.  at  about 
Is.  3<2.  a  pound/' 


the  herald  of  spring,  and  not  appreciated  for 
her  own  sake,  as  soon  as  she  has  waved  her 
wand  over  the  land  and  covered  it  with  the 
March  blossoms  of  Crocuses,  Cyclamens,  and 
Anemones,  her  reign  is  over.  All  scents  are 
held  in  equal  abhorrence  save  those  of  frank- 
incense and  garlic,  for  which  there  seems  to 
be  a  prescriptive  toleration  ;  but  every  other 
odour,  fetid  or  fragrant,  musk  or  mignonette, 
is  equally  proscribed,  and  an  Italian  Signora 
would  as  soon  permit  a  Locusta  to  cook  for 
her,  as  a  violet  to  scent  her  boudoir.  To 
pick  wild  flowers  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  cultivated  ones  ;  a  coup  de  soleil 
or  a  fever  is  easily  procured  by  imprudent 
exposure  before  sunset,  while  the  interval 
between  that  and  night  is  too  brief  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  ;  but  when  the  season 
for  flowers  is  long  passed,  and  autumn  with 
her  fruits  is  come  round  again,  when  the 
stranger  can  wander  forth  where  he  lists 
without  an  umbrella,  he  will  be  able  to  luxu- 
riate amidst  the  lonely  scenery,  and  to  delight 
himself  in  the  natural  history  of  the  district ; 
the  season  of  the  periodical  rains  has  ceased  ; 
the  repose  of  the  forest  is  no  longer  troubled 
by  the  power  of  the  waters  ;  the  mountain 
pines  borne  for  miles  down  into  the  valleys 
are  stranded  on  the  broad  shingly  bed  of  the 
exhausted  torrent ;  broken  bridges  are  safely 
repaired  ;  the  maize  is  receiving  the  Inst 
mellowing  touches  as  it  festoons  the  cottage 
fronts,  the  prickly  chestnut  pods  are  beginning 
to  gape  and  the  brown  chesi^tnuts  to  leap  out 
shining  from  their  envelopes  ;  the  last  reluc- 
tant olive  has  been  beaten  from  the  bough  ; 
the  vintage  has  nearly  ceased  to  bleed,  night 
fires*  already  begin  to  flicker  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  hemp  stubble  is  daily  crackling 
on  the  plain  ;  this  is  indeed  the  time  for  en- 
joying Italy  ;  nature  has  revived  again,  and 
with  nature,  man.  The  feverish  torpor,  I 
had  almost  ventured  to  call  it  the  summer 
hybernation,  has  ceased  with  September,  and 
autumn  has  come  round  with  the  vivifying 
influence  of  a  new  spring ;  then  if  we  go 
abroad  to  wander,  whether  our  walk  be  across 
plains  or  through  upland  woods,  we  shall  not 
stroll  a  mile  without  stopping  a  hundred  times 
to  admire  what  is  to  many  of  us  a  nearly  new 
class  of  objects  which  have  sprung  up  sud- 
denly and  now  beset  our  path  on  every  side. 
These  are  the  fungus  tribe,  which  are  as 
beautiful  as  the  fairest  flowers,  and  more 
useful  than  most  fruits  ;  and  now  that  but- 
chers'  meat    is    bad,    that   the   beans   have 


*  ''  Nighl  fires ;  this  is  to  clear  the  ground  under  the 
Chestnut  trees  for  the  falling  fruits,  which  might 
otherwise  he  lost  amidst  the  heath,  but  the  practice  is 
unsafe ;  as  many  a  tree  has  been  charred  by  the  flames, 
and  some  have  actually  taken  fire  and  given  rise  to  f^ 
general  conflagration." 
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become  stringy,  and  the  potatoes  are  hjdrated 
by  the  rain,  they  appear  thus  opportunely  to 
eke  out  the  scantiness  of  autumnal  larders  in 
the  south,  and  give  a  fresh  zest  to  the  daily 
repast.  Well  may  their  sudden  apparition 
surprise  us,  for  not  ten  days  since  the  waters 
were  all  out,  and  only  three  or  four  nights 
back  peals  of  thunder  rattled  against  the 
casements  and  kept  the  most  determined 
sleepers  in  awful  vigil ;  and  now,  behold  the 
meadows  by  natural  magic  studded  with 
countless  fairy  rings  of  every  diameter, 
formed  of  such  species  as  grow  upon  the 
ground,  while  the  chestnut  and  the  oak  are 
teeming  with  a  new  class  of  fruits  that  had 
no  previous  blossoming,  many  of  which  have 
already  attained  their  full  growth.  We  recol- 
lect with  gratitude  the  o^ects  of  a  pursuit, 
which  has  accidentally  brought  us  to  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  diversities  of  Italian 
scenery,  as  we  never  should  have  experienced 
without  it  In  fishing  it  is  not  the  fish  we 
catch  which  alone  repays  us  for  our  toil ;  it 
is  the  wandering  as  the  rivulet  wanders,  '  at 
its  own  sweet  will,'  the  exercise  and  the 
appetite  consequent  upon  it,  the  prize  in 
natural  history,  the  reciting  aloud,  or  reflect- 
ing as  we  walk,  and  when  it  is  pleasantly 
waim  the  'molles  sub  arbore  somni,'  which 
console  us  for  the  lack  of  sport ;  on  the  same 
principle  mushroom-hunting  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  young  naturalist,  not  only  for 
the  beauty  of  the  objects  which  he  is  sure  to 
come  upon  (if  he  do  but  hunt  at  the  right 
season),  but  also  because  in  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  months,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
it  brings  the  wanderer  out  of  beaten  paths  to 
fall  in  with  many  striking  views  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  explored.  The  ex- 
tremely limited  time  during  which  funguses 
are  to  be  found,  their  fragility,  their  infinite 
diversity,  their  ephemeral  existence,  these, 
too,  add  to  the  interest  of  an  autumnal  walk 
in  quest  of  them.  At  Lucca,  leaving  idleness 
and  indigestion  in  bed,  just  as  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  shoot  his  first  rays  on  the  white 
convents,  and  the  spires  of  the  village  churches 
on  the  mountains,  making  morning  above, 
while  the  deep  valley  beneath  was  still  in  twi- 
light, it  was  pleasant  to  pass  the  little  opening 
cofiee-house  with  its  two  or  three  candidates 
for  early  breakfast,  and  crossing  the  noiseless 
trout  stream  over  the  little  bridge,  to  enter 
one  of  those  old  chestnut  forests  and  begin 
clambering  up  the  laddery  pathway,  to  reach 
the  summit  just  as  he  poured  his  full  efful- 
gence on  the  magnificent  rival  views  of  the 
Lucchese  and  Modenese  territories  ;  pleasant 
too  was  it  on  the  road  Rome-ward,  pausing  a 
few  days  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  scenery  about 
Spoleto,  to  climb  the  steep  streets  to  the 
cathedral,  and  thence  passing  the  giddy  via- 


duct several  hundred  feet  above  the  wlnte 
ravine,  which  it  traverseB,  to  issue  up<m  those 
Nurcian  Hills  then  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  morning,  Me  bean  matin  qui  sort  humide 
et  p&le,'  and  with  the  scent  of  sweet  herbs ; 
but  above  all  other  hills  renowned  for  the 
fragrance  of  those  ever  reproductive  mines  of 
coid-black,  subterranean  truffles  !  It  10  a  plea- 
sant remembrance  to  have  plucked  the  crimaon 
Amanite  that  ministered  to  a  Cfisar's  decease 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Palatine 
Hill ;  to  have  collected  mushrooms  amidst  the 
meadows  of  Horace's  farm,  where  he  tells  us 
they  grew  best,  and  to  have  watched  sloog 
the  moist  pastures  of  the  Cremara  a  stand  of 
the  stately  Agaricm  procerus  nodding  upon 
their  stalks ;  or  standing  on  the  heights  above 
Sorrento,  just  as  the  setting  sun  flashed  upon 
the  waters  of  the  bay  ere  they  engulphed 
him,  and  left  us  to  his  sister  and  the  ev^iing 
star,  to  have  come  upon  that  wonderful 
Polypona  iuberaster,  whose  matrix  is  the 
hard  stone,  from  which  it  derives  strength  and 
luxuriance  as  if  from  a  soft  and  genial  soil. 

"  But  not  only  in  Italy,  in  our  own  country 
also,  the  collector  in  Mycology  wiU  hare  to 
traverse  much  beautiful  and  diversified  scenery; 
amid  woods,  greenswards,  winding  lanes,  rich 
meadows,  healthy  commons,  open  downs,  the 
nodding  hop-grove,  and  the  nionntain  sheep- 
path;  and  all  shone  upon  by  an  autumnal 
sunset,  as  compared  with  southern  climes 
*  obscurely  bright,'  and  unpreceded  by  that 
beautiful  rosy  tint  which  bathes  the  whole 
landscape  in  Italy,  but  with  a  far  finer  back 
ground  of  clouds  to  reflect  its  departed 
glories  ;  and  throughout  all  this  range  of 
scenery  he  will  never  hunt  in  vain  ;  indulgent 
gamekeepers  made  aware  of  what  he  is  poach- 
ing may  warn  him  that  lie  is  not  collecting 
mushrooms,  but  will  never  warn  him  off  from 
the  best  kept  preserves.  In  such  rambles  he 
will  see,  what  I  have  this  autumn  myself 
witnessed,  whole  hundred  weights  of  rich 
wholesome  diet  rotting  under  trees;  woods 
teeming  with  food  and  not  one  hand  to  gather 
it;  and  this  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  potato 
blight,  poverty  and  all  manner  of  privations, 
and  public  prayers  against  imminent  famine. 
I  have  indeed  grieved  when  I  reflected  on  the 
straitened  condition  of  the  lower  orders  this 
year,  to  see  pounds  innumerable  of  extempore 
beef-steaks  growing  on  our  oaks  in  the  shape 
of  Fistulina  liepatica  ;  Agaricus  jfusipesy  to 
pickle,  in  clusters  under  them  ;  Pt^ff'-bidlSf 
which  some  of  our  friends  have  not  inaptly 
compared  to  sweetbread  for  the  rich  delicacy 
of  their  unassisted  flavour  ;  Hydna,  as  good 
as  oysters,  which  they  somewhat  resemble  in 
taste;  Agaricus  deliciosusy  reminding  us  of 
tender  lamb-kidneys  ;  the  beautiful  yellow 
Chantarelle,  that  kalonkagothon  of  diet,  grow- 
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iiig  bj  the  bushely  and  no  baaket  but  our  own 
to  pick  up  a  few  specimena  in  our  waj  ;  the 
sweet  nutty-flavoured  JBoletus,  in  vain  calling 
himself  edtdU  wherethere  was  none  to  believe 
him ;  the  dainty  OrceUa  ;  the  Agaricus  hete- 
rophyUtUy  which  tastes  like  the  craw-fifih  when 
grilled ;  the  Agaricm  ruber  and  \Agaricus 
viresc&ns^  to  cook  in  any.  way,  and  equally 
good  in  all ; — these  were  among  the  most 
eonspicttous  of  the  trouvailles  ;  but  that  the 
veader  may  know  all  he  is  likely  to  find  in  one 
single  autumn  let  him  glance  at  the  catalogue 
below.*  He  may  at  first  alarm  his  friends' 
oo(^s,  but  their  fears  will,  I  promise  him, 
soon  be  appeased,  aflter  one  or  two  trials  of 
this  new  class  of  viands,  and  he  will  not  long 
pass  either  for  a  conjuror,  or  something  worse, 
in  giving  directions  to  stew  toadstools;  as 
soon  as  he  is  initiated  in  this  class  of  dainties 
he  will,  I  am  persuaded,  lose  no  time  in 
making  the  discovery  known  to  the  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  while  in  so  doing  he  will 
render  an  important  service  to  the  country  at 
large,  by  instructing  the  indigent  and  igno- 
rant in  the  choice  of  an  ample,  wholesome, 
and  excellent  article,  which  they  may  convert 
into  money,  or  consume  at  their  own  tables, 
when  properly  prepared,  throughout  the 
winter.**— Pp.  133—137. 

After  treating  on  the  range  of  fungus 
growths,  of  their  general  forms,  colours,  tex- 
tures, odours,  and  tastes,  the  expansive  power 
of  their  growth^  their  reproductive  power, 
motion,  phosphorescence,  dimensions,  che- 
mical composition,'  uses,  and  development, 
Dr.  Badham  goes  on  to  describe  the  following 
as  wholesome  species : — 

Agaricus  pruntdusy  Ag.  ^procerus,  BoUtns 
eduliSf  Ag,  campestrisy  Ag.  exquisittis^  Ag. 
deliciosusy  Boletus  scaber^  Ag.  personatusy 
Ag.  Oreades,  Ag.  nebularis,  CanthareUm 
cibariusy  Ag,  atramerUaritis,  Ag.  comatus, 
Ag.  heterophyllus,  Ag.  ruber,  Ag.  virescens, 
Ag.  osireatus,  Ag.  rubescensy  MorcheUia 
escukntay  Hydnum  repanduniy  Fistulina 
hepaticoj  Ag.  orceUa,  Helvella  cHspoy  H. 
lactinosOy  Verpa  digxtaliformiSy  Peziza  ace- 
tabuluwy  Polyporus  iuberastevy  P.  fron- 
drosus,     Clavaria  coraUoideSy     Lycoperdofi 


*  **  Tho  whole  of  the  species  mentioned  in  the 
annexed  list  were  met  withLy  the  author  this  summer 
aud  autumu,  (1846,)  and  partaken  of  by  himself  and 
Mends,  viz: — Amaniia  vctginata;  Ag.  rubcacens, 
procerus,  prumdus,  ruber,  heterophyUus,  virescens, 
delidosus,  nebularis,  personattts,  virgineus,  fusipes, 
Orsades,  ostreatus,  arceUa,  campestris,  (and  its  varie- 
ties edulis  and  pratensis),  extpiisitus,  comatus,  and 
nlmarius;  Oan&arcUus  cibariuB ;  Polyporus  fron- 
dotus  ;  Boleluseduiis  and  scaber;  Fistulina  hepaiica; 
Hydnum  repandum;  Helvella  lacunosa ;  Peziza 
acetabulum  and  Bovisla  pluinheo ;  Lycopcrdon  gem- 
malum  and  Clavaria  strigosa.'* 


plumbeunty  L.  bovistOy  Ag.  melleus  (nauseous), 
Ag.  ulmariusy  Ag.  JusifeSy  Ag.  vaginatutf 
Ag.  violaceus,  Ag.  castaneuf,  Ag.  piperaiusy 
Ag.  virgineus  ;  of  these  the  Agaricus  cam' 
pestris  (common  Mushroom)  and  MorcheUia 
esculenta  (Morel)  are  the  only  ones  in  com« 
mon  use. 

Regarding  fungi  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
the  modes  of  distinguishing  the  wholesome 
from  the  poisonous  species,  we  find  the 
following  remarks  :-- 

**  That  the  mushroom  is  not  quite  so  whole- 
some when  cultivated,  as  it  is  in  the  meadow 
in  a  state  of  nature,  cannot  be  doubted  ;*  and 
that  many  persons  have  suffered  both  in 
France  and  England,  more  or  less,  gastric 
disturbance  after  eating  those  taken  from  hot- 
beds, or  from  dark  foul  unaerated  places,  is 
certain  ;  that  mushrooms  also  in  decay,  when 
chemistry  has  laid  hold  of  their  tissues  and 
changed  their  juices,  have  produced  disagree- 
able sensations  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is 
not  to  be  questioned  ;  finally,  that  the  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  some  persons  is  opposed  to  this  diet, 
as  that  of  others  is  to  shell-fish,  to  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  the  like,  must  also  be  ceded ; 
but  none  of  these  admissions  surely  meddle 
with  the  question,  nor  go  any  way  towards 
proving  the  assumed  fact,  viz  : — ^that  a  mush- 
room ever  changes  its  nature  and  becomes 
poisonous  like  the  toadstool  .f  It  has  been 
unwarily  asserted,  that  because  the  people  of 
the  north  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  in 
their  kitchen  the  Agaricus  muscarivSy  which 
is  known  to  be  poisonous  in  the  south,  that 
this  points  to  some  remarkable  difference  in 
the  plant,  depending  on  difference  of  locality. 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  this  very 
same  fungus  if  taken,  in  sufficient  quantity, 
without  the  precaution  usually  adopted  of 
soaking  it  in  vinegar  before  cooking,  has  pro- 
duced fatal  accidents,  of  which  we  read  the 
recitals  in  various  mycological  works  ;  and 
only  not  more  frequently,  because  the  plant 
being  generally  well  steeped  in  brine  or  acetic 
acid,  is  in  most  cases  robbed  of  deleterious 


»  "  Locality  has  a  great  effect  upon  almost  all  that 
we  eat :  our  very  mutton  varies  in  different  counties ; 
compare  the  town-bred  gutter-fed  poultry  of  London, 
with  that  of  twenty  miles  around ;  fish  vary,  the  tench 
out  of  different  ponds  are  different ;  fruits  vary  with 
the  soil;  are  potatoes  everywhere  the  sameT 

f  "  Persons  have  fancied  themselves  poisoned  when 
they  were  not;  indigestion  produced  by  mushrooms 
is  looked  upon  with  fear  and  suspicion,  and  if  a  medi- 
cal man  be  called  in,  the  stomach-pump  used,  and 
relief  obtained  by  its  rejection,  nothing  will  persuade 
either  patient  or  practitioner  that  this  has  not  been  a 
case  of  poisoning.  '  You  have  saved  my  life,'  says 
the  one.  *  I  think  you  will  not  be  persuaded  to  eat 
any  more  mushrooms  for  some  time,*  says  the  other ; 
and  so  they  part ;  each  under  the  impression  that  he 
knows  more  about  mushrooms  than  any  body  eh»  can 
tell  him." 
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principles,  the  onlj  residue  left  being  pure 
fungi  ne,  which  is  equally  innoxious,  and  the 
same  in  all  funguses  whatever.  It  is,  more- 
over, worthy  of  remark,  that  though  the  com- 
mon mushroom  {Agaricus  campestris)  varies 
considerably,  both  as  to  flavour  and  whole- 
someness  (circumstances  attributable  in  part 
to  the  varieties  of  soil  in  which  it  flourishes  ;*) 
other  funguses,  on  the  contrary,  being  mostly 
restricted  for  their  alimentation  and  re- pro- 
duction to  some  one  particular  habitat^  do  not 
present  such  differences.  The  Boletus  eduUsy 
the  JFistulina  hepatica,  the  Agaricus  Oreades, 
the  Agaricus  procerus^  the  Agaricus  pru- 
nulusy  the  Agaricus  fusipes,  the  Canthardlus 
cibariuSy  &c.,  are  in  flavour,  and  other  sen- 
sible qualities,  just  the  same  in  England  as 
they  are  in  France,  Switzerland,  or  Italy. 
Thus  the  objection  to  eat  funguses  on  the 
ground  of  their  presenting  differences  depend- 
ing on  those  of  the  locality  where  they  grow, 
applies  principally,  if  it  apply  at  all,  to  the 
English  mushroom,  of  which  no  housekeeper 
is  afraid,  and  by  no  means  to  those  species, 
the  introduction  of  which  into  our  markets 
and  kitchens  forms  the  main  object  of  this 
treatise. 

''Besides  the  foregoing  objections  to  fun- 
guses on  the  general  ground  of  their  supposed 
indigestibility,  or  else  the  more  particular  one 
of  their  not  being  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  the  same,  a  further  and  weightier  one, 
as  it  is  commonly  urged,  is  the  aUeged  impos- 
sibility of  our  being  able  to  discriminate  with 
certainty  the  good  from  the  bad ;  an  objection 
which  derives  much  of  its  supposed  weight 
from  the  apparently  clashing  testimonies  of 
authors  respecting  the  same  species,  who  not 
unfrequently  describe,  under  a  common  name, 
a  fungus  which  some  of  them  assert  to  be 
esculent,  some  doubtful,  and  others,  altogether 
poisonous  in  its  qualities.  Such  discrepan- 
cies, however,  have  already  in  many  cases 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  whilst  a  more 
minute  attention  and  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  pictorial  representation  of  species 
is  daily  diminishing  the  errors  of  the  older 
mycologists.  Admitting  then,  what  there  is 
no  gainsaying,  the  existence  of  many  dan- 
gerous individuals  in  this  family,f  ought  we 
not  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  rather  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  discriminating 
them  accurately,  than  permit  idle  rumours  of 
its  impracticability,  or  even  its  real  difficulty 

*  **  It  grows  not  only  throughoat  Europe,  but  in 
India  also/' 

f  "  We  should  apply  the  same  rules  of  dlBcrimination 
here  as  elsewhere ;  have  we  not  picked  potatoes  for 
our  table  out  of  the  deadly  family  of  Solana  t  selected 
with  care  the  garden  from  the  fooVt  parsley]  and  do 
we  not  pickle  gherkins,  notwithstanding  their  affinity 
to  the  EUUerium  mamordicunif  which  would  poison 
us  if  we  were  to  eat  it  ?" 


to  dehort  us  from  the  nndertaking  ?  Assar^ 
edly  nature,  who  has  given  to  brutes  an  in* 
stinct,  by  which  to  select  their  aliment,  has 
not  left  man  without  a  discriminative  power 
to  do  the  same,  with  equal  certainty ;  nor  does 
he  use  his  privileges  to  their  full,  or  employ 
his  senses  as  he  might,  when  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  surpassed  by  brute  animals,  in  their 
diagnosis  of  food. 

"  The  first  thing  to  know  about  funguses 
is,  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases^ 
they  are  harmless  ;  the  innoxious  and  esculent 
kinds  are  the  ruUy  the  poisonous  the  except 
turns  to  it ;  in  a  general  way,  it  is  more  easy 
to  say  what  we  should  not  eat,  than  what  we 
may ;  we  should  never  eat  any  that  smell 
sickly  or  poisonous.  Opinions  respecting  the 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  an  odour, 
as  of  a  taste,  may  differ ;  thus,  in  France  and 
Italy  (where  the  palate  seems  to  us  to  bribe 
the  judgment  of  the  nose),  it  is  usual  to  speak 
of  that  of  the  Agaricus  pruntdus  as  '  perfum- 
ing the  air  ;'  but  though  the  strong  peculiar 
smell  exhaled  by  this  and  some  other  esculent 
funguses,  be  anything  but  a  perfume,  as  we 
apprehend  the  term,  it  is  very  differentTrom 
that  intolerable  foetor,  that  nauseous  over- 
whelming odour  given  out  by  the  Phallus 
impudicusy  the  Ciathrus  cancellatuSy  the 
Amanita  vemay  and  its  varieties.  There  are 
some,  indeed,  which,  yielding  no  smeU,  will 
poison  notwithstanding ;  but  then  there  are 
none  to  lure  us  into  a  false  security  by  a 
deceitful  fragrance.  The  same  negative  indi- 
cations are  furnished  by  the  palate  as  by  the 
nose  ;  those  that  are  bitter,  or  stjrptic,  or  that 
bum  the  fauces  on  mastication,  or  that  parch 
the  throat  when  they  have  been  swallowed, 
should  be  put  aside  ;  those  that  yield  spiced 
milk,  of  whatever  colour,  should  be  held, 
notwithstanding  exceptions,  in  suspicion,  as 
an  unsafe  dairy  to  deal  with.  The'Lucchese 
Goat'  {Agaricus  piperatus)y  and  the '  Cow  of 
the  Vosges'  (Agaricus  lactifluus  aureus), 
though  in  high  request  [in  their  respecdve 
localities,  and  really  delicate  themselves,  are 
akin  to  others  whose  milks,  though  they  may 
have  the  colour  of  gold,  have  the  qualities  of 
gamboge.  Paulet  was  once  so  indiscreet  as  to 
eat  a  slice  of  the  Griper  {Agaricus  tormi'- 
nosus)y  which  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  after- 
wards still  more  indiscreet  in  giving  it  the 
inviting  name  of  *  Mouton  zoni  ;^  it  is  well, 
however,  that  the  reader  should  be  apprized, 
as  he  will  frequently  come  across  this  ^MoutorC 
in  his  walks,  that  it  is  a  perfect  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,  nor  less  to  be  avoided  than 
one  nearly  allied  to  it,  which  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Necatory  or  the  Slayer.  Here,  as  it 
is  a  safe  rule,  rather  to  condenm  many  that 
may  be  innocent,  than  to  admit  one  that  is  at 
all  suspicious  to  our  confidence,  we  should. 
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till  intimacy  has  made  ub  familiar  with  the 
^tceptions,  avoid  all  those  the  flesh  of  which 
is  livid,  or  that,  Chameleon-like,  assume  a 
variety  of  hues  on  heing  broken  or  bruised.* 
The  external  colour  furnishes  no  certain  in- 
formation, with  the  single  exception  of  that 
of  the  gills  in  one  or  two  Agarics,  bj  which 
to  know  the  good  from  the  bad  ;  thus  the 
JBotile  de  neige^  and  the  Vernal  amanite,  are 
both  white,  but  the  dress,  in  one  case,  is  of 
innocence,  in  the  other  of  mere  hypocrisy  ; 
again,  the  green,  which  we  are  so  cautioned 
to  avoid  in  this  class  of  plants  as  cholorotic 
and  nnh^thy,  and  which  is  of  such  bad 
augury  in  Amanita  viridis,  is  quite  the  con- 
trary in  the  Verdette  (A.  virescens).  So  that 
to  be  led  only  by  colour  would  certainly  be  to 
be  misled,  a  mistake  which,  in  the  family  of 
the  IttusuhB,  might  readily  compromise  life. 

**  Some  mycologists  recommend,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  the  avoidance  of  such  Agarics 
as  have  lateral  stalks,  of  such  as  are  pectinate 
(t.  e.  bave  equal  gills  like  a  comb),  of  such  as 
have  little  flesh  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
their  gills,  and  generally  of  all  those  that  are 
past  their  prime.  Some  warn  us  not  to  eat 
af^er  the  snail,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
in  our  gardens  after  the  wasp ;  we  may  trust 
it  seems  to  him  to  point  out  the  best  green- 
gages, but  not  to  the  slug  to  select  our  mush- 
rooms for  us.  Finally,  it  has  been  very 
currently  affirmed,  though  I  think  without 
sufficient  warrant,  that  all  such  funguses  as 
run  rapidly  into  deliquescence  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  dangerous.  Here,  while  it  might 
be  unsafe  to  lay  down  any  positive  rule 
beyond  one's  own  experience,  this,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  would  rather  lead  me  to  a  different 
inference ;  and  even  the  reader  will  ask, 
'  Does  not  the  mushroom  deliquesce,  and  is  not 
ketchup,  that  poignant  Uquor  made  from 
boiled  mushrooms  mixed  with  salt  to  which 
we  are  all  so  partial,  this  very  deliquescence  V 
but,  besides  this,  the  Agaricus  comatusy  which 
is  highly  deliquescent,  is  largely  eaten  about 
Lucca,  the  Agaricus  atramentarius  also  is, 
on  our  own  authority,  as  good  for  ketchup  as 
for  that  purpose  to  which  its  juices  are  more 
commonly  put,  viz  : — for  making  ink  ;  thus 
amongst  deliquescent  Agarics,  there  are  some 
the  juices  of  which  are  both  safe  and  savoury, 
perhaps  of  more  than  those  here  recorded, 
but  as  I  have  not  hitherto  myself  made  trial 
of  any  others,  and  as  there  are  some  danger- 

•  "  ^e  converae  of  this  remark  by  no  means  holds 
troe ;  the  Amanita  vema,  the  Am.  Phalloides,  the 
Ag,  9em%gldbaiu8,  Dryaphiltis,  and  muscaritiSf  though 
amongst  the  most  deadly  of  this  class  of  plants,  do  not 
change  colour  on  being  cut ;  the  flesh  of  the  first  two 
is  moreover  of  a  tempting  whiteness,  like  that  of  the 
common  puff-ball,  than  which  there  is  not  a  safer  or  a 
better  fungus." 


ous  species  mixed  up  with  tins  group,  the 
public  cannot  be  too  much  cautioned  against 
making  any  rash  experiment,  where  the  con- 
sequences of  a  mistake  might  be  so  serious. 

**  Some  trees  give  origin  by  preference  to 
good,  others  to  deleterious  species ;  thus,  the 
hazel-nut,  the  black  and  perhaps  the  white 
poplar,  together  with  the  fig-tree,  grow  only 
good  sorts  ;  whereas  the  olive  has  been  famous 
since  the  days  of  Nicander  for  none  but  poi- 
sonous species.  The  dm,  the  alder,  the  larch, 
the  beech,  and  some  other  trees,  seem  capable 
of  supporting  both  good  and  bad  species  at 
their  roots,  hence  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  impli- 
citly to  the  tree  to  determine  the  wholesome- 
ness  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  fungus  that 
grows  out  of  it,  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
presence  of  a  free  acid  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive either  way,  there  being  many  species 
of  both  good  and  bad  which  will  indifferently 
turn  litmus  paper  red.  The  old  and  very 
general  practice  adopted  by  cooks  of  dressing 
funguses  with  a  silver  spoon,  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  become  tarnished,  then,  only  when 
their  juices  are  of  a  deleterious  quality,)  is  an 
error  which  cannot  be  too  generally  known 
and  exposed,  as  many  lives,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  have  been  and  still  are  sacrificed  to 
it  annually.  In  some  cases,  the  kitchen  fire 
will  extract  the  deleterious  property  from 
funguses,  which  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to 
eat  raw — ^and  frequently  the  acrid  lactescent 
kinds  change  their  nature  entirely  and  become 
mild  by  cooking  ;  in  other  cases,  the  virus  is 
drawn  out  by  saturating  the  fungus,  some 
time  before  dressing  it,  either  in  vinegar  or 
brine,*  the  liquid  then  containing  the  poison 
which  was  originally  in  the  plant ;  but  in 
other  species,  as  in  Ag,  em^ttcusy  it  vrould 
seem  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Krapf, 
of  Vienna,  upon  living  animals,  that  it  is 
to  be  extracted  neither  by  ebullition  nor 
desiccation." t—Pp-  82—38. 

The  expansive  power  of  the  growth  of 
fungi  is  very  great,  and  will  appear  more 
espeeially  so  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
softness  and  succulency  of  their  texture  ;  in 
fact,  in  the  work  of  disintegration,  the  fungi 
must  bear  an  important  part 

"  Soft  and  yielding  as  vegetable  structures 
appear  to  the  touch,  the  expansive  force  of 
their  growth  is  almost  beyond  calculation  ; 
the  effects  of  this  power,  of  which  the  expe- 
rience  of  every  one  will   furnish  him  with 

*  *'  As  was  known  to  the  Greeks, '  Prepare  your 
funguses  with  Tinegar,  salt,  or  honey,  for  thus  you 
will  rob  them  of  their  poison : — ovrw  yitp  iun&y  rd 

t  *'  Yittadini,-  howerer,  ate  largely  of  this  fungus, 
which  he  describes  as  Teiy  disagreeable,  though  it  did 
not  prove  poisonous  to  him." 
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0otBe  insUneedy  are,  perhaps^  nowhere  more 
sUikinglj  exemplified  than  amidst  the  ruins  of 
its  own  creation.  Coeval  with  many  old  brick 
fabrics  of  earlier  times,  perhaps  imbedded  in 
the  verj  mortar  which  holds  them  together, 
it  may  lurk  there  for  centuries  in  quiescence, 
till  once  arousing  its  energies,  it  continues  to 
exert  them  in  ceaseless  activity  ever  after. 
It  has  at  Rome  planted  its  pink  Valerians  on 
her  liighest  towers,  and  its  wild  fig-tree  in  the 
breaches  of  her  walls ;  nor  are  the  granite 
obelisks  of  her  piazzas,  nor  the  classic  groups 
in  marble  on  her  Quirinal  mount,  entirely 
exempt  from  its  eacroachments  ;  a  ocmspiracy 
of  plants,  one  hundred  strongy  have  long  ago 
planned  the  destruction  of  the  Colosseum; 
their  undermining  process  advances  each  year, 
and  neither  iron  nor  new  brick-work  can  arrest 
it  long  ;  that  old  Roman  cement,  which  the 
Barbarians  gave  up  as  impracticable,  and  the 
pick-axe  of  the  Barberini  had  but  begun  to 
disintegrate,  will,  ere  the  lapse  of  another 
century,  be  effectually  pulled  to  pieces  by  the 
rending  arm  of  vegetation.  Here,  as  erst  in 
Juvenal's  time,  the  Malajicus  finds  no  walls 
too  strong  to  rive  asunder  ;  no  tower  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  scaling ;  no  monument  too 
sacred  for  it  to  touch.  In  the  class  of  plants 
immediately  under  consideration,  while  the 
expansive  effort  of  growth  is  equal  to  what  it 
is  in  other  cases,  its  effects  are  far  more 
startling  from  their  suddenness.  Mons. 
Bnlliard  (to  cite  one  or  two  instances  out  of  a 
great  many)  relates,  that  on  placing  a  Phallus 
mpudictis  within  a  glass  vessel,  the  plant  ex- 
panded so  rapidly,  as  to  shiver  its  sides  with 
an  explosive  detonation,  as  loud  as  that  of  a 
pistol.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  Elements  of 
Physiology,  mentions  that,  Mn  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Basingstoke,  a  paving-stone, 
measuring  twenty-one  inches  square,  and 
weighing  eighty-three  pounds,  was  completely 
raised  an  inch  and  a  half  out  of  its  bed,  by  a 
mass  of  toadstools,  of  from  six  to  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  pave- 
ment of  the  town  suffered  displacement  from 
the  same  cause.'  A  friend  has  seen  a  crop  of 
puff-balls  raise  large  flag-stones  considerably 
above  the  plane  of  their  original  level ;  and  I 
have  myself  recently  witnessed  an  extensive 
displacement  of  the  pegs  of  a  wooden  pave- 
ment, which  had  been  driven  nine  inches  into 
the  ground,  but  were  heaved  up  irregularly, 
in  several  places,  by  small  bouquets  of  Agarics, 
growing  from  below. 

"  Most  funguses  do  not  present  great  ano- 
malies in  their  size,  but  retain  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
their  being  ;  some  few  species,  however,  seem 
to  have  a  faculty  of  almost  indefinite  expan- 
sion. The  usual  size  of  a  puff-ball,  as  we  all 
know,  is  not  much  larger  than  an  egg,  but 


some  puff-balls  attain  to  the  dimensions  of  tha 
human  head,  or  exceed  it.  Mr.  Berkeley 
quotes  the  case  of  a  Polyporus  squanumu, 
which  in  three  weeks  grew  to  seven  feet  five 
inches  in  periphery,  and  weighed  thirty-four 
pounds ;  also  of  a  Polyporus  fruxineus, 
which  in  a  few  years  measured  forty-two 
inches  across.  Clnsius  tells  us  of  a  fungus  in 
Pannonia,  of  such  immense  size,  that  after 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  a  large  mycophilous 
household,  enough  of  it  remained  to  fill  a 
chariot ;  this  must  have  been  the  Polyporus 
frondosuSf  to  which  Polyporus  John  Bapt. 
Porta  also  alludes^  as  that  called  gaiUnaoe* 
by  the  Neapolitans^  which  is  so  big,  he  says, 
that  you  can  scarcely  make  your  hands  meet 
round  it ;  he  had  known  it  attain  twelve 
pounds  weight  in  a  few  days.|  Bolton,  in 
1787,  found  an  Agaricus  mMscartus,  which, 

*  after  the  removal  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  stalk,  weighed  nearly  two  pounds ;' 
Withering,  an  Agaricus  OeorgU^  *  whidi 
weighed  fourteen  pounds,'  and  Mr.  Stackhouae 
another  of  the  same  species  in  Cornwall, 
'  which  was  eighteen  inches  across,  and  had  a 
stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist ;'  and  I  lately 
picked  in  the  park  at  Buckhurst,  a  Boletus 
eduUsj  which  measured  twenty-eight  inches 
round  its  pileus,  and  eight  round  the  stem, 
and  a  few  days  later  a  Boletus  pachypus,  the 
girth  of  which  was  thirty-two  inches." — ^Pp. 
12—14,  16,  17. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  forcible  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  now  almost  universally 
exploded — and  perhaps  we  might  add,  impi- 
ous— doctrine  of  spontaneous,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  modified,  equivocal  generation,  in 
the  maintenance  of  which  doctrine,  the  fungi 
have  often  been  called  in  requisition  : — 

*^  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding, and  a  most  idle  waste  of  his  time, 
to  attempt  to  confute  such  self-destroying 
dogmas  as    those   of  'spontaneous,'    or   of 

*  equivocal  generation,'  which  last  is  o^ly  a 
clumsy  equivoque  expressive  of  the  same 
thing  ;  we  might  just  as  well  talk  of  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  generating  the  time  and 
space  in  which  it  librated,  as  of  dead  matter 
spontaneously  quickening  and  actuating  thoae 
new  movements  of  whicii  some  of  its  particles 
have  become  the  seat ;  for  how,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  can  that  which  we  assume 

*  "By  this  word,  however,  the  vulgar  gcnenJlj 
understood  the  CanUiartUus  cibarxtu," 

f  "  This  BpecioH,  which  is  Bomewhat  lare  inSnglsnd, 
occurred  in  abundance  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tonbridge  Wells.  I  found  four  specimens  of  it  oa 
the  oak  roots  in  the  Grove,  one  of  which  rose  nearly 
a  foot  from  the  groand,  measured  considerablj  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  across,  and  weighed  fnun 
eighteen  to  twenty  pounds ;  the  other  specimens  were 
of  much  smaller  dimensions.** 
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lb  be  dead,  t.  e.  emphatically  and  tdiaHj 
without  life,  convey  such  purely  vital  pheno- 
mena as  those  of  intus-susception  and  growth, 
which  by  the  very  supposition,  are  no  longer 
within  itself.  Life,  on  such  an  hypothesis  as 
this,  ceases  to  be  the  opposite  and  antagonist 
principle  to  death,  of  which  it  then  becomes 
but  a  different  mode  and  a  new  phasis.  It  is 
not  the  incomprehensibility  of  such  a  notion 
(be  it  well  understood)  against  which  the  ob- 
jection lies,  for,  as  life  begins  and  ends  in 
mystery,  that  would  be  no  objection ;  it  lies 
in  the  rashness  of  attempting  to  solve  an 
admitted  mystery,  by  placing  a  palpable  ab- 
surdity in  its  room  ;  vainly  and  irreverently 
arrogating  to  itself  the  honours  of  a  discovery, 
which  we  are  to  believe  if  we  can  !  At  this 
rat^  addled  eggs,  abandoned  by  the  vital 
principle,  might  take  to  hatching  themselves ! 
A  more  legitimate,  and  very  interesting  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  is,  whether  those  funguses 
which  are  parasitical,  (t.  e.  derive  their  sup- 
port from  the  structures  whence  they  ema- 
nate,) are  so  many  separate  constituents  of  a 
superior  life  under  analysis;  or  each,  of  itself, 
a  new  individual  ?  In  support  of  the  first 
view  it  is  urged,  that  since  reproduction  in 
such  lower  existences  is  nothing  but  a  modi- 
fication of  nutrition,  a  new  process  might  well 
originate  from  its  perversion,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  new  products  ;  and  just  as  the  change 
in  the  ordinary  nutrition  of  our  bodily  organs 
is  prone  to  give  birth  to  various  local  disor- 
ganizations, or  morbid  growths ;  such,  it 
is  argued,  might  be  the  origin  of  fungoid 
growths  on  trees.  But  then  comes  the  diffi- 
culty: such  a  view  does  not,  and  plainly 
cannot,  explain  the  development  of  the  not 
parasitical  kinds,  of  which  the  origin  should 
be  the  same  ;  no,  nor  even  of  all  that  live  by 
suction  at  the  expense  of  other  plants,  since 
there  are  as  many  kinds  which  quicken  in  dead 
and  decaying  structures,  as  there  are  that 
issue  out  of  decrepit  and  living  ones  ;  here 
then  it  is  plain  that  perverted  nutrition  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  production,  for 
in  this  case  nutrition  has,  by  the  supposition, 
ceased;  and  to  talk  of  disease  after  death 
would  be  a  strange  figure  of  speech  indeed  ! 
An  elm  or  oak  is  frequently  dead  five,  seldom 
less  than  three,  years  before  these  parasitical 
growths  make  their  appearance  ;  f '*om  which 
it  would  appear  to  follow  that  seeds  are  not 
developed  by,  but  that  they  must  be  extrane 
oas  to,  and  independent  of,  any  pathological 
relation  of  the  plant  from  which  they  grow. 
If  then,  fungus  life  be  not  to  be  sought  for, 
and  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  originate 
in  any  morbid  conditions  of  the  tissues  from 
which  they  spring,  whence  do  they  derive 
life  ?  in  other  words,  whence  in  every  instance 
comes  that  particular  seed  which,  when  quick- 


ened, is  to  produce  after  its  kind  ?  Lies  this 
dormant  for  a  season  in  those  dead  and  decay- 
ing tissues,  which  a  little  later  the  plant 
originating  from  it  is  destined  to  embelliflli  ? 
or  is  the  living  germ  first  brought  to  them  by 
the  winds,  and  merely  deposited  on  their  sur- 
face, as  in  a  fitting  nidtte  on  which  their  future 
development  is  to  be  effected  ?  Some  writers 
take  one  view,  some  another.  Many  believe 
the  seeds  of  funguses  to  come  directly  from 
the  earth,  and  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  sap, 
which  as  it  penetrates  throughout  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  must  carry  the  seeds  also  along 
with  it ;  that  such  is  actually  sometimes  the 
case  is  certain,  since  we  can  not  only  plant 
parasitical  blights  of  a  particular  kind,  so  as 
to  infect  particular  plants,  but  may  also,  by 
digging  a  trench  between  those  that  have 
already  become  diseased,  and  those  that  are 
still  healthy,  stay  the  progress  of  the  blight ; 
thus  clearly  establishing,  not  only  the  fact  of 
seeds,  but  also  the  highly  interesting  addi- 
tional one,  of  their  ascent  into  the  structures 
of  plants  by  intus-susception ;  and  to  arrive 
at  a  general  view  from  these  particular  cases, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  their 
propagation  ;  neither  does  it  make  against  this 
view,  nor  is  it  more  in  favour  of  the  other^ 
whidi  supposes  the  germs  to  be  derived  pri- 
marily from  the  air,  and  to  be  thence  precipi- 
tated on  the  structures  where  they  grow,  that 
funguses  are  found  on  organizations  in  decay, 
on  withered  boughs,  and  on  seared  leaves,  out 
of  which  all  sap  must  of  course  have  been 
long  ago  exsiccated ;  for  what  then  ?  though 
the  sap  does,  the  seeds  do  not  evaporate  with 
it ;  these,  once  absorbed  and  diffused  during 
the  life-time  of  the  plant  throughout  its  whole 
economy,  remiun  there,  in  a  state  of  potential 
activity,  ready  to  burst  forth  and  germinate 
whenever  the  necessary  conditions  for  these 
wonderful  changes  shall  be  presented  to  them, 
just  as  though  fiie  seeds  of  com  now  flourish- 
ing in  different  parts  of  England,  had  first 
existed  for  some  thousand  years  as  mummy 
wheat,  potentially  and  unquickened.  Nothing 
perishes  in  nature :  desiriictio  unins  matrix 
alterius:  life  may  change  titles,  but  never 
becomes  extinct ;  so  soon  as  the  more  perfect 
plant  dies,  a  host  of  other  vegetable  existences, 
hitherto  enthralled  by  laws  of  an  organization 
superior  to  their  own,  now  that  the  connexion 
has  been  dissevered,  put  forth  their  separate 
energies,  and  severally  assert  their  indepen- 
dence ;  the  poplar  may  have  perished — root, 
stem,  and  branch,  but  its  extinction  is  only 
the  signal  for  other  existences,  which  had 
been  heretofore  bound  up  and  hid  within  its 
own,  to  assert  themselves  ;  and  accordingly  a 
Polyporus  sprouts  out  here ;  there  a  Thele^ 
phora  embellishes  the  dead  bark  ;  and  here 
an  Agaric  springs  out  of  the  decaying  fibres 
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of  its  head  ;  these  in  turn  also  decaj,  hnt  as 
thej  moulder  away  they  h&nguish  into  a  new 
kind  of  fangons  life,  of  an  inferior  type  to 
the  last,  as  if  their  own  vitality  were  inferior 
in  kind  to  that  of  the  decayed  poplar,  whence 
they  lately  issued.*  Thus,  since  the  seeds  of 
funguses  actually  exist  in  great  quantity  in 
other  plants,  and  since  they  occur  in  the 
closed  interior  of  fruits,  and  in  corollas  which 
are  still  in  their  enrelopes,  (in  either  case  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  external  air,)  since, 
finally,  the  PietrafunghaiOy  which  produces 
a  Polyporus  unknown  to  England,  may  he, 
notwithstanding,  made  to  germinate  in  Eng- 
land, hy  furnishing  the  stone  with  adequate 
supplies  of  water  and  of  heat,  that  seems  the 
more  tenahle  hypothesis  of  the  two,  which  in 
every  case  supposes  the  nid^u  of  the  fungus 
to  furnish  the  seed,  and  the  atmosphere  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  quickening."  — 
Pp.  46,  47. 

We  have  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  of  this  work  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, and  most  readily  hestow  on  it  a  deserved 
general  commendation.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  blind  to  its  demerits.  First  of  all, 
we  are  totally  unable  to  conceive  how,  in  a 
work  expressly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
esculent  funguses  of  England,  the  truffle — 
that  daintiest  of  fungoid  dainties — comes  to 
be  altogether  omitted  ;  yet  such  is  the  case  ; 
it'  is  neither  represented,  described,  nor  cata- 
logued. We  must  also  venture  to  think,  that 
the  style  of  the  work  falls  exactly  into  that 
medium  position,  which,  in  botanical  matters 
at  least,  can  never  be  a  "  happy"  one.  The 
text  is,  we  fear,  not  botanicd  enough  nor 
orderly  enough  to  please  a  botanist,  and  to 
render  the  work  acceptable  to  him  ;  and  we 
imagine  it  is,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  much 
too  botanical  for  the  general  reader.  In  these 
days,  too,  we  should  have  preferred  to  have 
seen  the  plates  arranged  with  more  regard  to 
botanical  order.  The  author's  estimate  of 
their  value,  as  esculents,  which  appears  now 
to  be  the  leading  feature  of  arrangement,  would 
have  been  much  better  indicated  in  a  tabular 
form.  However,  these  defects  of  the  work 
are  in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  the 
beautiful  manner,  in  which  it  is  printed  on 
super-royal  octavo;  and  by  the  beauty  and 
general  accuracy   of  the  illustrations.     The 

*  "  Ju6t  as  in  the  inoi^ganic  world  chemical  analysis 
18  frequently  the  precarsor  of  new  forms  of  matter, 
reeuiting  from  the  new  affinities  which  take  place ;  so 
when  a  vegetable  dies,  and  the  synthesis  of  its  stmo- 
tnral  arrangement  is  broken  up,  Nature  frequently 
avails  herself  of  this  season  of  decomposition,  to  bring 
new  individuals  out  of  the  decaying  structores  of  the 
old ;  which,  in  consequence  of  a  beautiful  pre-arrange- 
ment,  find  there  all  the  requisito  supplies  for  their 
growth  and  future  maintenance/' 


latter  consist  of  twenty-one  plates ;  sixteen 
of  these  are  exquisitely  coloured,  and  contain 
representations  of  thirty-seven  species,  and 
some  varieties  of  fungi,  wholesome  and  dde- 
terious,  but  chiefly  the  former ;  and  the 
remainder  are  occupied  by  the  details  of  the 
structure  of  these  curious  and  interesting 
plants. 

gardeners,  and  the  culture  of 
florists'  flowers. 

Thebb  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  gardening 
so  little  attended  to  in  large  establishments  as 
the  cultivation  of  floHsts'  flowers  :  and  with- 
out any  disrespect  to  the  many  skilful  gardeners 
who  must  be  included  in  our  censure,  there  is 
scarcely  any  point  in  practice  so  little  under- 
stood. Many  a  gardener  who  is  equal  to 
every  department  of  forcing,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  is,  nevertheless,  very  de- 
ficient in  his  knowledge  of  those  subjects 
which  have  by  dint  of  high  culture  been  drawn 
out  of  their  natural  and  simple  state  into 
objects  of  great  beauty  and  ddicacy.  Such 
flowers  as  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  the  picotee, 
carnation,  pink,  pansy  or  heartsease,  ranun- 
culus, dahlia,  rose,  fuchsia,  geranium,  and 
some  others,  have  been  so  improved  as  to 
render  their  original  species  poor  and  worth- 
less by  comparison.  Some  of  these,  which 
require  only  the  same  culture  as  the  most 
common,  may  be  grown  and  are  grown,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  all  establishments.  The 
rose,  dahlia,  geranium,  fuchsia,  and  hyacinth, 
are  everybody's  flowers,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful are  no  more  difficult  to  grow  than  the 
most  common ;  but  tulips,  auriculas,  ranun- 
culuses, pinksy  picotees,  and  carnations, 
require  very  peculiar  treatment ;  and  as  not 
one  good  gardener  in  ten  knows  how  to  cul- 
tivate them,  they  never  try  to  obtain  them. 
There  may  be  some  excuse  for  this  ;  they  oc- 
cupy a  great  deal  of  time,  and  give  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  they  are  not  things  to 
trust  to  other  men.  Still  we  recommend  aU 
gardeners  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  and  to 
procure  a  few  and  manage  theta  according  to 
the  published  directions,  that  they  may  be 
prepared  for  growing  them  when  any  change 
renders  it  necessary.  There  is  good  reason  to 
know  that  the  absence  of  certain  qualifications 
is  often  fatal  when  searching  for  a  new  place ; 
and  though  a  man  may  fancy  himself  in  a 
place  for  life,  changes  take  place  in  families 
when  it  is  least  expected  ;  the  death  of  an 
employer  often  changes  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  a  man  is  even  at  a  late  period  of 
life  thrown  upon  the  world  unprovided  for, 
except  so  far  as  his  economy  and  prudence 
may  have  laid  up  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
The  growing  taste  for  florists'  flowers  renders 
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it  very  likely  that  a  man  mtiy  be  asked,  not "  if 
he  can  jjrow  them,"  for  ho  might  say,  yes,  but 
"  if  he  had  been  used  to  them  ; "  and  if  he 
were  unable  to  say  yes,  it  might  be  fatal;  and 
if  after  saying  so  the  employer  found  he  had 
not,  he  would  lose  confidence,  because  a  man 
used  to  florists'  flowers  can  see  in  an  instant 
whether  a  man  has  or  has  not  been  used  to 
handling  them  ;  for  it  is,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  it,  very  unlike  other  gardening.  There 
is  more  attention  wanted,  but  less  labour.  It 
is  like  setting  a  tailor  to  make  millinery,  to  set 
a  regular  gardener  who  is  not  used  to  it  to 
grow  florists'  flowers ;  but  they  will  become 
so  necessary  an  appendage  to  a  good  establish- 
ment that  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  gardeners 
to  leam  how  to  grow  them ;  and  though  he 
may  think  he  can  do  it  at  any  time  he  chooses, 
he  will  find  himself  very  awkward,  and  his 
subject  very  troublesome.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice  with  first-rate  gardeners  to  aflect 
to  despise  florists'  flowers.  It  would  be  just 
as  sensible  to  despise  an  improved  peach  or 
pear  in  behalf  of  the  wild  plum.  Culture  has 
raised  both  from  their  humble  and  simple 
nature  to  subjects  worthy  of  the  highest  re- 
gard. It  is  only  those  who  cannot  grow  them, 
or  who  are  ignorant  of  the  treatment  they 
require,  that  affect  to  despise  them  ;  and  no- 
thing would  be  more  safe  than  to  conclude 
that  a  man  who  speaks  of  them  lightly  is 
ignorant  of  the  treatment  they  want,  and  un- 
willing to  own  it,  as  indeed  all  men  are  to 
admit  tliey  are  at  all  deficient.  We  would 
engage  to  show  that  nine  gentlemen's  head 
gardeners  out  of  ten  would  feel  at  a  loss  if  a 
bed  of  tulips,  or  a  collection  of  auriculas,  or 
carnations  and  picotees,  were  placed  in  their 
core  to  be  grown  for  exhibition ;  and  it  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  speak  slightingly  of  them 
on  this  account :  it  will  be  far  better  to  buy  a 
few  and  to  grow  them,  and  thus  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  them,  than  to  remain 
in  ignorance  and  pretend  to  despise  them. 
They  will  find  that  to  tie  and  bloom  and  dress 
the  carnation,  and  to  flower  the  auricula,  will 
require  some  ingenuity,  however  apt  they  may 
be  at  learning;  and  that,  notwithstanding  close 
application,  such  knowledge  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired off-hand,  or  without  some  experience. 
Gardeners  may  rely  upon  it  that  our  advice 
is  not  premature ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
want  to  fiiid  in  their  gardens  ^hose  things 
which  they  see  at  shows:  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  this,  and  gardeners  will 
have,  sooner  or  later,  to  cultivate  them;  so 
that  the  sooner  they  begin  the  better,  and  by 
obtaining  a  few,  which  any  gardener  would 
give  them,  to  begin,  they  will  become  gra- 
dually accustomed  to  them,  and  the  care  of  a 
few  will  make  it  easy  to  superintend  a  good 
many,  for  it  is  mere  increase  of  labour. 


An  Abstbact  of  Repobts,  Papers,   akd 

proceedinas    op    the   horticultural 

SociETr  OF  London,  with  notes  by  a 

Practical  Gardener. 

Shrivelling  of  Grapes. — It  is  well 
known  that  after  the  berries  are  formed  upon 
the  bunch,  they  advance  pretty  rapidly  in 
size  until  the  period  when  the  seeds  are  form- 
ing, when  for  a  time  their  increase  seems  sus- 
pended. Immediately  after  this  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  foot- stalks  suddenly  turn 
brown  and  shrink,  and  the  berries,  ceasing  to 
increase  in  sisse,  shrivel,  acquire  an  unpleasant 
taste,  and  ultimately  fall  off.  By  many  gar- 
deners this  disease  is  attributed  to  the  badness 
of  the  borders  on  which  the  vines  are  planted, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  it  arises  from  a 
totally,  different  cause. 

At  the  formation  of  the  seeds,  the  skins  of 
the  berries  as  well  as  of  the  foot-stalks  are 
remarkably  tender,  and  consequently  easily 
affected  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  If 
fresh  air  is  not  given  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  internal  air  becomes  heated,  a 
vapour  rises  in  the  house,  which  is  perceptible 
by  its  condensing  on  the  glass  and  walls,  and 
on  any  ironwork  that  may  be  in  the  house. 
If  under  these  circumstances  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  carefully  examined,  the  moisture  will 
be  found  plentifully  collected  on  the  berries, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  foot-stalks.  This 
is  the  destructive  material,  for  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  is  increased,  an  effect  equal 
to  scalding  is  produced  on  the  cuticle  of  the 
berries,  and  hence  the  diseased  appearance 
which  they  assume,  and  should  the  sun  break 
suddenly  out  the  destruction  becomes  complete. 

To  prevent  this,  one  or  two  of  the  top 
sashes  should  be  drawn  down  a  little,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  if  the  day  opens  out  bright 
and  sunny,  the  rest  of  them  may  also  be  drawn 
down.  Unless  the  day  be  very  warm,  the 
front  lights  should  not  be  opened,  for  a  current 
of  air  is  produced  by  this,  which  in  cold 
weather  is  very  liable  to  produce  a  spotting 
upon  the  berries,  a  disease  scarcely  less  in- 
jurious than  the  scalding.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  the  berries  from  colouring,  but  if 
the  spots  become  large,  the  berries  take  an 
irregular  shape,  and  cease  to  improve  in  size. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  disorder  is  a 
number  of  very  minute  brown  spots,  whifch 
penetrate  quite  through  the  skin,  sometimes 
affecting  some  of  the  berries  only,  sometimes 
the  whole  bunch. — Letter  by  Mr,  D.  Judd. 

The  cultivation  op  an  earlt  and  a 
late  variety  of  the  Pear  on  the  same 
Tree. — The  advantage  of  this  plan  in  a  small 
garden,  where  the  walls  are  not  extensive,  is 
obvious ;  and  even  where  there  is  a  great 
extent  of  wall,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is 
mostly  the  south  exposure  that  is  used  for  the 
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prodaoe  of  early  and  late  sorts  of  Pears^  in  the 
climate  of  Scotland,  the  benefit  is  great.  By 
having  the  branches  of  Pear  trees^  alternately, 
one  early  the  other  late,  there  are  as  it  were 
two  chances  of  success  ;  the  Jargonelle  being 
very  early  in  blossom,  if  that  fails  in  conse- 
quence of  unfavourable  weather,  the  late  sort 
flowering  at  another  time  may  succeed.  An- 
other advantage  arises  frcHu  the  crop  coming 
in  at  different  seasons.  The  Jargondle  ripens 
off  before  much  effort  is  required  from  the 
tree  to  support  the  late  sort,  so  that  the  tree 
is  more  capable  of  supplying  nourishment  to 
half  a  crop  of  Jargonelles,  than  if  the  crop 
were  all  of  that  sort ;  and  as  the  early  Pears 
are  all  gathered  before  the  late  sort  begins  to 
swell  to  size,  the  tree  is  at  once  relieved  from 
half  its  crop,  and  in  that  case  more  enabled  to 
mature  in  greater  perfection  its  late  produce. 
My  experience  in  the  practice  enables  me  to 
state  that  the  trees  produce  finer  fruit  in  this 
way  than  if  they  were  all  of  one  sort — Letter 
by  Mr.  2>.  Montgomery, 

[It  is  the  practice  in  Scotland  to  grow  several 
varieties  of  Pears  on  the  same  tree  against 
walls.  The  necessity,  caused  by  the  climate, 
of  training  most  of  the  Pears  on  warm  expo- 
sures, has  induced  the  adoption  of  this  economy 
of  wall  room.  It  is  however  worthy  of  imita* 
tion  in  private  gardens  in  England ;  for  as 
few  families  can  consume  the  entire  produce 
of  a  full-sized  well  managed  Pear  tree  of  any 
one  kind,  much  waste  would  be  avoided,  as 
well  as  more  variety  for  the  table  secured,  if 
every  tree  on  a  waU  were  worked  with  two  or 
more  kinds.  We  have  successfully  worked  five 
sorts  on  a  Jargonelle  tree  cut  back  on  pur- 
pose, and  nothing  could  do  better ;  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  use  the  knife  freely  to  the  Jargonelle, 
which  wanted  to  supersede  the  others.] 

The  Alpenb  St&awbbrbt. — I  possess  two 
seminal  varieties,  which  are  rather  larger  and 
sweeter  than  alpine  strawberries  in  general ; 
from  these  I  take  runners  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, and  plant  a  bed  near  to  the  garden 
pump,  or  pond.  By  the  following  spring  the 
bed  will  be  well  stocked  with  plants,  and  early 
in  the  month  of  Hay,  when  they  are  in  full 
flower,  I  cut  away  aU  the  blossoms,  preserving 
the  leaves  uninjured ;  this  is  again  repeated  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  Junemcnre  blossoms  appear,  and  the 
plants  afford  flowers  and  fruit  all  liie  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  and  till  cut  off  by  the 
autumnal  frosts.  K  the  first  blossoms  were 
not  removed,  the  principal  crop  of  Alpines 
would  be  ripe  at  the  time  the  larger  straw- 
berries are  in  season,  and  consequently  of 
little  worth  ;  but  by  this  mode  of  culture, 
they  come  into  bearing  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  just  at  the  time  the  other  kinds 
are  over.— iefter  by  J.  Williams,  Esq, 


[We  prefix  sowing  the  seed,  and  hoeing 
them  out  like  turnips,  for  they  grow  best  when 
close  together ;  and  without  any  other  culture 
than  keeping  ti^em  clear  of  weeds,  they  bloom 
and  bear  from  May  till  the  frost  kills  tkem, 
and  we  have  known  this  to  be  at  Christnuo. 
They  do  not  require  water  if  they  are  in  rich 
ground  and  dose  together,  for  their  own 
foliage  appears  to  protect  them.] 

Management  of  Fruit  Ti^s  ik  Pots. 
— I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  giving  to  fruit  trees,  from  whidi 
a  crop  of  fruit  is  required  very  early  in  the 
season,  a  high  degree  of  excitability,  or  the 
power  to  vegetate  very  strongly  in  mod^«tely 
low  temperature,  at  the  period  when  they  sre 
first  subjected  to  artificial  heat :  and  I  have 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  retaining  all 
trees  which  are  intended  to  afford  such  very 
early  crops  in  pots.    I  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  within  how  short  a  period,  in  the 
ordina^  temperature  of  my  pine  stove,  plants 
of  the  Chasselas  and  Verdelho  vine  could  be 
made  to  yield  mature  fruit.    The  subjects  of 
this  experiment  had  produced  a  crop  of  fruit 
previously  to  midsummer,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  of  July,  they  had  been  taken  from 
the  stove,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
sparingly  supplied  with  water,    and  placed 
under  a  north  wall ;  in  which  situation  they 
remained  nearly  torpid  till  autumn,  when  they 
were  pruned.  Early  in  the  winter,  I  obaerv^ 
in  them  strong  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to 
vegetate,  though  they  remiuned  in  the  cold 
and  shaded  situaticm  in  which  they  were  first 
placed,  when  removed  from  the  stove:  and  on 
the  12th  of  January  I  found  the  buds  so  much 
swollen,  that  I  feared  the  exposure  to  finoet 
would  prove  fatal  to  them  ;  and  the  pots  were 
consequently  removed  to  ike  stove.     In  this, 
the  sudden  increase  of  temperature  occasioned 
every  visible  bud  to  unfold  itself  within  a  very 
few  days ;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  following 
month,  being  thirty-six  days  after  the  pots 
were  brought  into  the  stove,  the  berries  of 
some  bunches  of  the  Verdelho  grape  were  eo 
far  grown,  that  I  could  have  thinned  them 
with  advantage.     In  the  end  of  March  the 
Chasselas  grapes  became  soft  and  transpa- 
rent, and  in  the  middle  of  April  some  bunches 
were  as  mature,  and  much  more  yellow,  than 
those  of  the  same  kind  usually  are  when  first 
brought  to  the  London  market  in  the  spring ; 
though  the  weather  had  been,   during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  spring,  dark  and  cloudy, 
and  consequently  unfavourable.     The  wood 
of  these  vines  appeared  nearly  mature  in  the 
end  of  April,  and  by  removing  them  from  the 
stove  for  a  short  time,  to  a  cold  and  shaded 
situation,  and  subsequently  replacing  them  id 
the  stove,  I  do  not  doubt  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  another  crop  from  them  within  the 
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eanre  year.  A  pot  which  oontains  a  quantity 
of  mould  equal  to  a  cnhe  of  fourteen  inches, 
has  been  found  large  enough  for  a  vineNvhose 
foliage  occupied  a  space  of  twenty  square  feet ; 
water  iK^ding  manure  in  solution  being  abun- 
dantly given  ;  and  I  have  seen  grapes  acquire 
a  lai^er  size,  and  oth^  fruits  a  higlier  flavour, 
under  such  management  than  under  any  other. 
The  supposed  necessity  of  frequently  re- 
moving fruit-trees,  which  grow  in  pots,  to 
other  pots  of  larger  dimensions,  appears  to 
present  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  ;  but  I 
have  readily  obviated  this  necessity,  by  means 
which  I  can  confidently  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  gardeners.  When  the  plant  or 
iirait-tree  is  first  placed  in  the  pot,  in  which 
it  is  long  to  remain,  I  mix  with  the  compost 
some  material,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  which 
18  capable  of  ultimately  affording  nutriment, 
but  which  will  decompose  slowly.  In  some  cases 
I  have  used  with  success  slender  half-decayed 
branches  from  my  wood  pile ;  and  in  others 
I  have  employed  sound  chips,  chiefly  of  apple- 
tree,  mixed  with  mould,  and  in  sufiicient 
quantity  to  occupy  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
space  afforded  by  the  pot.  As  the  roots  of 
the  plant  increase,  the  lifeless  wood  gradually 
decomposes,  at  the  same  time  giving  food  and 
apace  to  the  root%  which  consequently  do  not 
become  injuriously  compressed  in  the  pot.  I 
pofisess  a  nectarine  tree  which  has  grown  nine 
years  in  the  same  pot.  Several  successive 
crops  of  fungi  usually  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  pots  imder  the  preceding  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  have  had  no  reason  to  think 
these  injonoas.— Zet^«r  btf  T.  A.  Knight, 
Eta. 

[Where  veiy  early  toced  fruit  is  required, 
tlie  practice  of  growing  the  trees  in  pots  has 
often  been  adopted  with  advantage ;  as  there 
IB  much  risk  in  obtaining  a  very  early  crop  ; 
and  a  failure  of  potted  plants,  of  which  a 
supply  ^ould  be  kept  on  hand,  is  less  fatal 
to  obtaining  a  crop  than  if  permanent  plants 
were  exposed  to  the  same  chances  and  vicissi- 
tudes. Vines  in  pots  are  often  forced  ;  peach 
and  nectarine  trees  more  rarely ;  cherries 
frequently.  All  the  small  fruit,  as  goose- 
4)erries,  raspbemes,  currants,  ice.,  may  be 
forced  in  pots.  Hants  for  the  purpose  ought 
to  be  well  prepared.] 

Charcoal  fob  Htacikthb. — Sir  Thomas 
Franklin  once  stoted  the  efiect  of  charcoal  in 
restoring  to  health  a  hyacinth  root,  which  was 
prepared  for  blowing  in  water,  and  after 
being  a  short  time  in  the  glass,  threw  out 
only  a  few  fibres,  which  soon  died  at  their  ex- 
tremities, the  bulb  becoming  ofiensivdy 
putrid.  A  table-spoonful  .of  powdered  char- 
coal was  stirred  into  the  water,  which  imme- 
diately corrected  the  bad  smell ;  but  on  the 
second  morning  after,   it  began  to  return. 


Charcoal  and  water  being  renewed  three  times 
at  two  days'  interval,  the  root  became  per- 
fectly sweet,  and  flowered  as  well  and  nearly 
as  soon  as  one  of  the  same  variety  (Groot 
Yorst)  which  was  placed  on  the  chimney-piece 
near  it. 

[This  putridity  could  not  have  passed  be- 
yond one  or  two  outer  skins,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  recover  the  rotten  portion  ;  but 
charcoal  will  sweeten  anything  ;  even  putrid 
fish  would  no  longer  smell  offensive  if  well 
covered  with  charcoal.] 

LiLiuM  jAPONicuK. — ^In  August  of  1821, 
Mr.  Brodces,  of  Ball's  Pond,  sent  a  specimen 
of  Lilium  Japonicum  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  with  the  following  communication : — 
The  bulb  was  planted  in  the  spring  in  a  brick 
pit,  used  for  the  growth  of  Moutans,  and  at 
that  time  it  waa  about  the  size  of  a  small 
Nonpareil  apple,  bdng  indiscriminately  taken 
from  a  large  number  imported  from  China. 
The  height  of  the  flowering  stems,  of  which 
it  threw  up  ^ve,  was  full  five  feet ;  four  of 
the  stems  produced  three  flowers  on  each,  in 
which  the  length  of  the  petals  is  about  six 
inches,  and  the  expansion  of  the  flower  about 
seven  inches  ;  the  remaining  stem  produced 
but  one  flower.  The  bulb  was  planted  in 
eqaal  portions  of  Wimbledon  bog  mould 
and  strong  loam,  aad  until  the  top  of  the 
plant  reached  the  glass  it  was  occasionally 
covered  by  the  light  of  the  frame.  Lilium 
japonicum  appears  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  our  winters,  as  I  have  had  a  bed  of 
them  in  the  open  ground  two  years  without 
protection  ;  the  leaves  and  stems  were,  how- 
ever, much  injured  by  the  wind  and  rain, 
while  growing,  and  none  attained  a  height 
exceeding  fifteen  inches.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  if  treated  as  a  hardy  plant,  it  should 
be  grown  in  a  situation  well  protected  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  in  the  front  of  the 
flower  border.  Like  most  of  its  congeners, 
it  delights  in  shade,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
ornament  thick  and  dose  shrubberies  where 
other  herbaceous  plants  do  not  thrive ;  it  is 
easily  propagated  by  separating  the  scales  of 
the  bulbs,  each  of  which  in  -time  will  become 
a  good  plant ;  it  forms  also  smaU  bulbs  on  the 
stem,  below  the  surfiioe  of  the  ground. — Let' 
ter  hy  S.  Brookes,  £leq. 

Management  of  Cauliflowbb  Vlajxtb. 
— I  sow  the  seeds  of  Ae  Early  Cauliflower 
in  a  south  border,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  up  I  thin 
them  cut  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart, 
where  I  su£fer  them  to  remain,  keeping  tiiem. 
dean,  and  watering  ihem  occasionally  till 
about  the  middle  of  November,  by  which 
time  they  all  produce  heads  irom  ten  to  thirty 
inches  in  circumference.  As  they  are  not 
hardy  enough  to  bear  more  than  three  or  four 
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prodnoe  of  early  and  late  BorU  of  Pears,  in  the 
climate  of  ScoUand,  the  benefit  is  great.    By 
liaving  the  branches  of  Pear  trees,  alternately, 
one  early  tlie  other  late,  there  ore  as  it  were 
two  chances  of  success  ;  the  Jargonelle  being 
veiy  early  in  blossom,  if  that  fails  in  conse- 
quence of  unfavourable  weather,  the  late  sort 
flowering  at  another  time  may  succeed.    Ar 
other  advantage  arises  from  the  crop  comi 
in  at  different  seasons.   The  Jargon^e  ri*^ 
off  before  much  effort  is  required  fror  - 
tree  to  support  the  late  sort,  so  that  t^  |  i 
is  more  capable  of  supplying  nourish,  .  f  ^ 
half  a  crop  of  Jargonelles,  than  if    *  ' 
were  all  of  that  sort ; 
are  all  gathered  before 
swell  to  size,  the  tree 
half  its  crop,  and  in  that 
mature  in  greater  perfection 
My  experience  in  the 
state  that  Uie  trees  produc 
way  than  if  they  were  aO 
Jy  J/r.  2>.  Montgomef,-  -y  • 

[It  is  the  practice  in  ^ '  y\^ 
varieties  of  Pears  ^'.il  * 
walls.    The  necess*^  j  "^  '^ 
of  training  most«^.  2r 
sares,  has  induce  *  ^'^ 
of  wall  room,    j  * 
tion  in  privs/ 
few  families  / 
of  a  full-si;' 
one  kind 
well  as^ 
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pensions,  and  the  depth  is  about 
upper  diameter.     Soon  after  the 


a  m 
IS  thus 
.i?e  inches, 
aole  length  of 
oer  being  heated 
round  it,  by  which 
^A  constantly  warm.  The 
.ant  grows  is  sixteen  inches 
the  top,  but  the  bottom  is  of 
every  ' 
more 

sort      '^  lung^  ^^  ^®  ^^^>  ^^  ''^^  ^^  ^^ 
po    ,  i^l^j  |;heir  way  into  the  sand  through 
^^  ^as,  tf  ^^^  ^  through  a  crack  in  the 
t^^oi  the  pot,  and  have  gradually  ex- 
^  themselves  a  considerable  distance  in 
.^  «nd  to  this  circumstance  I  attribute  its 
'^^oriant  growth.      The    pit  is  frequently 
gtered,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  moistened 
^nd  was  peculiarly  congenial  to  this  bulb, 
jn  October  it  produeed  its  first  blossoms  ;  the 
next  year  it  flowered  three  times,  and  the 
year  after  four  times.     The  soil  within  the 
pot  is  a  rich  loam,  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
vegetable  mould  and  rotten  dung.   The  house 
is  generally  kept  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  abun- 
dance of  water  is  given  to  the  plant,  especially 
when  it  puts  forth  its  blossom.     The  bulb  in 
the  thickest  part,  next  the  soil,  is  two  feet 
three  inches  in  circumference ;  a  considerable 
part  of  it  grows  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  having  a  long  extended  stem  or  neck, 
which  terminates  at  the  top  in  a  crown  of 
leaves  spreading  elegantly  in  every  direction, 
with  the  ends  bendi^  downwards  ;  the  leaves 
are  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  and  from  five 
to  six  inches  wide  in  the  broadest  part ;  their 


.c  an  1^^ 
opeckled  with  . 
the  flower,   but  du 
.early  all  green  ;  thegermens  . 

./oUen ;  the  tubes  from  four  to  ^ve 
long,  »frly  cylindrical,  and  of  a  dull  shim^-. 
>  ,^«  ^^ks  of  the  bcinie,  befow  the^jy 
expand,  exhibit  the  same  colour  as  the  tub^^ 
but  more  bnUiant ;    the    laciniie,  when  ex- 
panded, are  upwards  of  six  inches  long,  Ianc€5^ 
olate,  and  show    their  inner  surface  whiter*^ 
with  a  broad  stripe  of  lake  down  the  centre  ^ 
the  filaments  are  purple,  half  the  length  o^ 
the  lacmuB;   the  anthers,    when  open,  ai^ 
yellow;  the  stigma  is  purple,   and  a  little 
longer  than  the  filaments.     The  whole  bancl* 
of  fiowers  grows    compactly  together;    but 
frequently  extends  two  feet ;  I  have  counted 
fourteen  blossoms  open  at  the  same  time, 
each  of  them  a  foot  in  expansion  ;  thery  «xe 
individually  of  short  duration,  the  outaide 
ones  open  first,  and  at  that  time  thoee  that 
are  nearest  the  centre  are  in  the  state   of 
buds  of  different  sizes,  but  all  smaller  and 
shorter  than  the  outer  ones.    No  description 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  this  magnificent  plant,  which  possesses  the 
additional  charm  of  an  agreeable  fragrance  in 
its  blossoms.    The  colour  has  been  variously 
described  as  rose,  rosy-purple,  and  carmine  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  nearest  to  a.  lake.     I  have 
frequently  impregnated  the  stigma  with  the 
pollen  of  its  own  anthers ;  but  the  germen 
constantly  falls  a  short  time  after  the  flowers 
are  withered.— 2^ro»i  a  Luter  by  Mr.  James 
Verrell. 

[Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  stove 
there  are  few  plants  more  worth  cultivatino> 
than  this  species  of  Crinum,  which  has  a 
noble  aspect  and,  when  in  flower,  fills  the 
structure  with  a  most  delicious  fragrance.  It 
is  very  easily  managed,  requiring,  as  here 
describee*,  rather  liberal  treatment.] 
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a  neat  and  interesting  object.  It  is  particu- 
larly useful  as  an  autumnal  flowering  plant 
for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  when  kept  cool 
and  retarded  in  its  growth  during  summer, 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  blossom  about  September. 
This  is  done  by  setting  the  plants  during 
summer  in  a  north  aspect,  and  keeping  them 
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This  plant  is  better  known  in  gardens  a& 
Big7ionia  picta^  under  which  name  it  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  in  1842  ; 
it  is  not,  however,  the  plant  originally  so 
named  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  In 
deseriibig  the  species  of  Bignoniacese  in  the 
PrpdromuSy  Alph.  De  Candolle  has  given  it 
the  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
botanists,  it  will  henceforward  bear. 

It  is  %,  very  elegant  plant ;  a  climber  of 
moderate  growth,  adapt e<l  either  for  a  large 
pot  specimen,  or  for  training  to  the  front 
trellises  and  pillars  of  a  greenhouse  or  cool 
conservatory  ;  most  of  the  Bignonias  are  very 
rampant  growers,  and  do  not  flower  well 
without  tliey  are  allowed  tolerably  free  scope, 
but  the  more  restricted  habit  of  the  present 
plant  is  a  very  great  additional  recommenda- 
tion td'ftt^  The  plant  is  smooth,  the  stems 
furnished  with  opposite  leaves,  which  are 
what^js  called  conjugate,  that  is,'*wo  growing 
togethy-6n  the  same  petiole  ;  in  other  words, 
the  ItWeS  grow  in  pairs  ;  thus,  at  each  joint 
^ill  ^Wlpnd  two  pairs,  or  four  leaves  (pro- 
peifly leaflets)  about  three  inches  long  :  from 
the  aate  of  each  petiole,  and  between  the 
pair'^Meaflets  which  it  supports,  a  tendril  is 
produced.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  apex  of 
the  numerous  short  lateral  branches,  and  are 
always  produced  in  pairs  ;  the  calyx  is  bell- 
shaped,  with  live  sharp-pointed  teeth  ;  the 
corolla  has  nn  obconical  almost  cylindrical 
tube,  about  two  inches  long,  divided  at  the 
end  into  Ave  obovate  roundish  somewhat 
undulated  lobes ;  these  flowers  are  about  an 
48. 
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The  history  of  the  ih. 
is  rather  obscure.     It  ap 
first  flowered,   in  1842,  by  j^^ 
of  Tooting  ;  and  is  supposed  to  \ 
troduced  from  Buenos  Ayres,  ol 
cent  part  of  the  South  Americto^^*'*      ^  ^^®" 
In  a  cultivated  state  it  blooms  thr^^^^^^'   ^™'*^' 
considerable  part  of  the  mid-sumtner^^^^*'^    ^^'^ 

Our  subject  was  at  first  grown  in  1^^^^^^'*^ 
and  has  been  subsequently  regarded  aa^  *^^^%    ^ 
hardy  plant.     We  are  not  aware  to  how 
an  extent  its  hardiness  has  been  tested ^^^^ 
the  meantime,  as  a  greenhouse  conservnt 
climber,  there  are  few  plants   calculated ^!^ 
produce  a  finer  effect  on  the  lower  parts  of  xv 
trellises  and  pillars  near  the  front  of  the  hous^ 
It  should  be  planted  in  rich  loamy  soil  some, 
what  lightened   with    peat,   and    allowed  a 
tolerable  range   for   its   roots.     If  potted,  a 
similar  soil  should  be  used,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  pot-room  must  be  allowed.     When 
planted  out,  of  course  the  branches  must  be 
iastened  to  the  trellises  provided  for  them,  but 
only  the  principal  ones  should  be  so  fixed, 
all  the  smaller  lateral  branches  being  allowed 
to  hang  free,  and  assume  their  own  natural 
positions.     If  kept  in  a  pot,  there  is  no  better 
plan  than  that  of  leading  the  principal  stems 
spirally   around   a  cylinder-shaped  or   pillar 
trellis.     It  is  not  desirable  to  train  climbingr 
plants  too  rigorously ;  they  like  their  liberty, 
and   thrive  better,  if  to   some  extent  it   is 
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allowed  them  ;  but,  of  course,  thej  must  not 
?)e  allowed  to  run  into  confusion,  and  should 
be  finally  trained  in,  before  they  become  set 
to  any  awkward  form.  The  position  of  the 
branches  ought  never  to  be  altered  at  or  near 
the  blooming  period,  as  this  is  certain  to  dis- 
place the  foliage,  and  if  this  has  not  time  to 
right  itself,  the  effect  of  the  plant  is  spoiled. 
It  is  scarcely  possible — nay,  as  a  rule,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  impossible — ^to  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  A  branch  of  a  climbing  plant,  and  yet 
retain  the  foliage  in  the  same  plane ;  young 
shoots  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  with 
older  branches  tliis  takes  longer  time  to  ac- 
complish. Of  water,  a  pretty  good  supply 
will  be  required,  at  least  during  growth;  this, 
during  the  season  of  rest — that  is,  the  winter, 
may,  of  course,  be  in  some  degree  limited. 
The  branches  will  require  nn  annual  pruning 
and  regulation  ;  this  is  best  seen  to  in  autumn, 
and  should  consist  in  removing  entirely  any 
old  worn-out  shoots,  as  well  as  such  parts  of 
the  younger  ones  as  are  unripe  and  immature. 
If  this  is  done  early  in  autumn,  the  additional 
exposure  to  light  will  assist  the  remaining  por- 
tion in  ripening  completely  before  the  winter 
comes  on.  It  is  only  from  such  perfectly 
matured  and  fully  ripened  wood,  that  strong 
vigorous  growth,  with  abundant  blossoms,  can 
be  expected. 

Propagation  is  to  be  effected  either  by  seeds, 
when  they  are  obtained,  which  should  be 
flown  in  pots  of  light  soil,  and  set  in  a  hotbed; 
or  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  slender 
shoots,  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a  hot- 
bed. In  either  case,  the  sooner — afler  roots 
are  formed — ^the  plants  are  potted  separately 
the  better ;  and  the  young  plants  should  be 
nursed  on  in  a  warm  house  or  frame  until 
they  have  acquired  some  strength,  when  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  mature 
plants. 

HETEROTROPA  ASAROIDES. 

(Decaisne.) 
ASARABACCA-LIKE    HETEROTROPA. 

This  plant  has  more  singularity  than  beauty 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Asarums,  or  Asarabaccas,  of  which  three  or 
four  smnil  hardy  herbaceous  species  are  culti- 
vated in  botanical  collections.  The  whole 
natural  family  to  which  these  belong,  the 
AristolochiaceoB  or  Birthwort  tribe,  is  remark- 
able for  a  peculiar  grotesqueness  of  character 
and  luridness  or  dulness  of  colouring.  In  the 
genus  Aristolochia,  of  which  there  are  many 
fine- climbing  species  in  cultivation,  there  are 
some  species  whose  blossoms  are  exceedingly 
curioun — long  pouch-like  bodies,  bellied  out 
on  one  side,  here   contracted,  there  dilated, 


and  presently  spreading  out  like  a  broad  flap, 
or  in  other  cases  stretching  into  a  long  narrow 
tail,  and  often  curiously  chequered  in  coloiir. 
The  present  plant  accords  with  its  (x>ngenerB, 
in  the  fiowers  being  of  a  dull  hue,  and  pos- 
sessing a  singular  conformation. 

Both  the  Heterotropas,  and  their  allies,  the 
Asarums,  are  small  perennial  plants.  The 
present  plant,  indeed,  does  not  exceed  six 
inches  in  height,  and  is  of  evergreen  habit, 
producing  two  or  three  leavea  from  the  crown, 
and  throwing  out  on  a  short  stalk,  so  as  to  he 
situated  dose  to  their  base,  one  of  its  singular 
blossoms,  which  lasts  a  considerable  time  in 
perfection.  From  the  crown  of  the  plant 
proceed  downwards  a  few  short  tliick  fibrous 


roots,  and  upwards  the  tuft  of  leaves^  whidi 
are  borne  on  stalks  three  inches  and  a  half 
long ;  they  are  cordate,  with  a  deep  indenta- 
tion at  the  base,  three  to  four  inches  long, 
slightly  waved  and  reflected  at  the  edges,  duU 
green  and  irregularly  blotched  with  lighter 
coloured  spots  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
shining,  and  having  purple  veins  and  blotches 
beneath.  The  flower  is  seated  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  and  is  about  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
and  of  a  cartilaginous  texture  ;  it  is  perfumed 
somewhat  like  a  ripe  apple  ;  it  consists  of  a 
spheroidal  tube,  shining  on  the  outside^  of  s 
dull  purple  colour  marked  with  grey,  and  a 
three  parted  reflected  limb,  of  a  darker  purple. 
The  segments  of  the  limb  are  large,  rounded, 
undulate,  and  transversely  wrinkled ;  near  the 
throat  these  wrinkles  are  drawn  up  into  thin 
wavy  edges  of  a  brighter  purple,  the  outer 
ones  crested  with  white  ;  the  throat  is  half 
closed  by  a  transverse  plate  of  the  same  struo- 
ture,  having  a  triangular  opening  in  the  middle. 
These  appearances  are  pretty  well  indicated 
in  the  engraving. 

The  Heterotropa  is  regarded  as  being  the 
same  as  the  Asarum  tnrginicum  (Thunberg), 
a  plant  which  is  met  with  both  in  Virginia 
and  in  Japan  ;  this  Asarum  is  -recorded  to 
have  been  introduced  to  this  country  so  long 
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ago  03  1769.  More  recently  the  plant  has 
been  brought  by  Siebold  from  Japan, 
from  this  source  was  re-introduced  in  1836, 
and  dislribiited  Binon<;  Gome  few  botnnicnl  col- 
lections. When  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  ii 
comes  into  blossom  about  the  end  of  February, 
but  treated  as  a  hardier  plant  it  blossoms 
during  April,  and  sometimes  in  May. 

It  should  be  kept  in  a  pot,  and  during  win- 
ter onght  to  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  ; 
in  summer  they  onght  to  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
somewhat  shaded  situation,  and  must  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  If  they  are 
set  in  a  sitoation  where  they  will  obtain  only 
the  morning  sun,  they  will  thrive  well  enough. 
The  soil  for  them  may  be  any  light  loamy 
soil,  but  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parls 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  sand,  is,  perhaps, 
ms  good  as  any  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  in  a.  medium  state  of  growth. 
They  Kre  propagated  without  difficulty  by 
dividing  the  plant  into  as  many  pieces,  if 
requisite,  aa  there  are  crowns. 


TBTBANEMA    MEXICAKA. 

[BenUiam.) 

THE    MEXICAN    TBTRAKEMA. 

Taia  is  a  very  pretty  litlle  greenhouse  or 
frame  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  growing 
with  a  tuft  of  ovate-obloDg  leaves,  wrinkled 
something  like  those  of  a  primrose,  but  more 
pointed,  and  throning  up  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  inches  many  slender  flower-stems, 
bearing  at  the  top  a  corymb  usually  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  flowers.  'l"he  flower  consists  of 
n  slender  tube,  divided  at  the  extremity  into 
five  spreading  segments,  forming  what  is 
called  a  two-lipped  flower,  that  is,  the  divi- 
sion between  the  two  upper  and  the  three 
lower  segments  on  each  sideare  deeper  than  the 
other  division,  thus  forming  two  main  divi- 
sions, which  are  respectively  called  the  upper 
and  lower  lips.  Aa  the  name  implies,  it  ia  a 
native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced 
about  1841.  The  flowers  are  produced,  ac- 
cording to  the  treatment  given,  during  the 
summer  or  autumnal  months. 

The  plants  may  be  grown  into  a  large  tuft 
with  several  crowns,  or  of  smaller  size  with 
a  single  toft  of  leaves,  and  in  either  way  forms 


a  neat  and  interesting  object.     It  is  pnrticu- 

Inrly  useful  as  an  autumnal  fluweriiig  plant 
for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  when  kept  cool 
and  retarded  in  its  growth  during  summer, 
so  as  to  cnuse  it  to  blossom  about  September. 
This  is  done  by  setting  the  plants  during 
summer  in  a  north  aspect,  and  keeping  them 


pretty  well  potted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  :  they  must  be  regularly  sup- 
plied with  water,  so  as  to  sustain  no  check 
from  droughts  which  might  induce  the  flower- 
ing state.  Towards  the  end  of  August  tliey 
may  he  removed  to  a  frame  with  a  southern 
exposure,  where  tliey  may  bo  protected  by 
the  sashes  at  nights  and  during  heavy  rains, 
but  not  entirely  closed  op.  As  they  come 
into  flower  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse.  The  soil  for  them  should  be 
composed  of  about  three  parts  sandy  peat, 
and  one  part  tnrfyloam,  and  the  pots  must  be 
well  drained  with  broken  potsherds  and  lumps 
of  charcoal  For  a  large-sized  plant  a  five- 
inch  pot  will  be  suitable  ;  but  the  small 
etngle  crown  plants  above  referred  to,  will 
flower  well  in  a  three-inch  one. 

desirable  to  keep  a  continued  stock  of 
young  plants,  for  although  a  perennial,  the 
older  plants  sometimes  die  ofi*  suddenly,  and 
young  plants  of  a  year  old  are  generally 
more  vigorous  in  their  growth.  In  the  winter 
the  plants  most  be  kept  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  a  very  dry  cool  frame. 
They  do  not  require  more  than  protection 
from  frost  j  but  are  liable  to  suffer  much  in- 
jury from  confined  damp  \  and  where  there  is 
the  convenience  of  a  greenhouse  this  will  ba 
found  the  least  troublesome  way  of  preserving 
them.  If  thgy  are  placed  in  frames,  the  frost 
must  be  excluded  either  by  coverings  or  the 
application  of  slight  artificial  warmth.  For  * 
flowering  at  the  ordinary  season,  the  plants 
may  be  repotted  in  spring,  and  set  in  the 
front  part  of  the  greenhouse  near  the  sashes 
where  there  is  plenty  of  nir  \  snd  if  it  is  not 
convenient  to  continue  them  in  thBt  position 
they  may  afterwards  be  removed  to  the  shelter 
of  a  frame — not,  however,  in  a  shady  position. 
The  plants  are  impatient  of  au  excess  of 
water  at  anv  timp,  and  therefore,  whenever 
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exposed   to   the   open  air,  must  be  guarded 
against  heavy  rains. 

When  first  introduced  this '  plant  was 
thought  to  be  a  Pentstemon,  and  for  some  time 
passed  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Pent ^ 
stemon  mexicanum.  It  is,  or  was,  also  called 
P,  primulinus  in  some  continental  gardens. 
It  was,  however,  found  to  be  botanicallj  dis- 
tinct from  the  Pentstemons,  and  was  accord- 
ingly named  Tetranema,  derived  from  tetra, 
four,  and  nema^  a  filament,  in  allusion  to  the 
number  of  stamens  found  in  its  blossoms, 
Pentstemon  having  five  stamens.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Scrophulariacese,  and 
the  Linnsean  Didjnamia  Angiospermia. 

FLOWER   SHOWS. 
CAPABILITr  FOR  ACTING  AS  A  JUDQE. 

With  regard  to  the  judgment  displayed  by 
men  of  experience  in  Floriculture,  nothing 
can  be  much   clearer  than  the  fact,  that  it 
must  be  a  sort  of  natural  gift  that  qualifies  a 
man  for  a  good  judge,  otherwise  those  who 
have  had  great  experience  could  never  com- 
mit the  errors  they  do  in  their  awards  of 
prizes,  and  opinions  of  Florists'  flowers.  When 
Mathew's  Enchantress  first  came  out  we  said 
in  an  instant  it  was  the  best  of  its  class ;  one 
florist,  who  has  been   considered   to    know 
sometiiing   about     these    thin<rs,    would  not 
allow   it   had    any  such  merit ;  no,  it  was 
crumpled,  it  was  this,   that,   and  the   other. 
Now,  however,  it  has  been  out  awhile,  and 
people  have  grown  it  upon  our  recommen- 
dation, nobody  ventures  to  dispute  that   it 
is,  as  we  affirmed,  the  very  best  of  its  class. 
We  could  mention  twenty  similar  instances. 
If  we  go  back  to  Dahlias,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered   that  Mr.  Widnall  disputed   with   us 
about  Springfield  Rival,    and  others  besides 
him  insisted  that  Widnall's  Perfection  was  the 
better  flower.     Nay,  it  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, when  shown  the  year  it  was  let  out;  but 
with   half  a  glance,  we  had    determined  its 
merit  in  the  seed-bed,  and  up  to  this  day  it 
can  rarely  be  beaten  in  all  points  in  its  own 
class  ;  at  all  events,  it  outlived  the  Perfec- 
tion by  many  years.    It  may  be,  that  interest 
has  something  to  do  with  florists'  decisions, 
but  men  will  not  wilfully  stake  their  credit 
upon   events   that  must  be  decided  against 
them  ultimately.      We  are  bound,  therefore, 
to  believe  that  they  are  not  good  judges,  and 
that   practice   in  such  cases  does  not  make 
perfect.     There   is  such   a  thing   as  showy 
flowers    out    of   character.      There   are  oc- 
casionally extraordinary  specimens  of  flowers, 
not  generally  good  ;   and   as  judgment  can 
only  be  formed    upon  what  is   placed    be- 
fore us,  it  is  quite  possible  a  man  may  be  de- 
ceived, however  good  judge  he  may  be;  and 
the  only  check  against  being  deceived  is,  to 


require  a  number  of  blooms,  and  to  have  it 
declared  from  how  many  plants  they  have 
been  cut.  The  greatest  plague  a  raiser  has  to 
contend  with  is  uncertainty,  and  acme  of 
our  most  beautiful  flowers  have  been  aban- 
doned because  they  were  uncertain. 

Turner's  Metropolitan,  the  finest  model  of 
a  flower   that    ever   was    seen,     proved  so 
uncertain,  that  he  gave  it  away  instead  of 
charging  for  it ;  and  we  have  had  more  than 
one  letter,  stating  that  it  was  the  finest  flower 
the  writers   had   in   their    collection.     Had 
this    gone  out  at   half-a-guinea  we   should 
have  been    abused   by   all    the  buyers  for 
speaking  highly  of  it.     Egyptian  King  was 
handsome  and  uncertain.  Conqueror  of  the 
World  was  beautiful  but  uncertain,  and  many 
others  have  been  nearly  or  quite  abandoned, 
only  because  a  man  had  need  grow  a  hedge- row 
of  them  to  get  a  bloom,  and  then  perhaps  might 
fail.      If,  then,  the  best  judges,  who  roust 
decide  from  what  is  before  them,  are  liable  to 
mislead  when  a  flower  is  very  uncertain,  how 
much  it  behoves  a  Society  to  procure  good 
judges — ^in  seedlings,  not  merely  people  who 
have  bought,  and  sold,  and  grown  the  flower 
they  are  to  judge  a  long  while,  but  men  who 
are  known  to  decide  upon  principles,  and  who 
know  when  they  see  a  good  flower  that  it  is  so. 
No  man  can   be  a  good  judge  until   be  can 
go  in  among  flowers  with  a  perfect  model 
forcibly  impressed  on  his  imagination  ;  he  can 
then  instantly  detect  imperfections,   and  de- 
cide whether  they  are  sutiicient  to  justify  the 
rejection  of  the   flower.     We  have  seen  so 
repeatedly  the  error  and  obstinacy  of  a  man 
who  has  fancied  he  was  a  judge,  and  contested 
the  points  with  one  who  really  was  so,  that 
we  think  judges  as  important  as  prizes  ;  and 
the  Society  that  cnnnot  employ  the  one  might 
as  well  not  give  the  other.     It  is  a  complete 
farce  to  send  in  mere  growers;  and  to  fancy 
that  a  man  can  learn   it  if  it  do  not  come 
natural  to  him,  is  a  fallacy.  We  have  watched 
the  progress  of  an  amateur  who   has   been 
some    years    employed  to  give  opinions   on 
flowers,  but  who  is  as  incapable  now  as  he 
was  the  first  hour  he  was  set  at  it,  and  has 
committed  his  employers  as  much  the  very 
last  year  as  he  did  the  first,  though  from  the 
fact  of  being    considered  no  authority,   the 
mischief  he  does  is  very  limited.     We  have 
been  sadly  blamed  for  attributing  to  design 
what  has  been  purely  ignorance,  but  we  have 
honestly  done  it  :  we  have  believed  it  was 
design,  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
injustice  committed,  and  we  have  felt  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  man's  vision  could 
so  deceive  him,  as  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  so  palpably  wrong.     Who,  for 
instance,  could  believe  that  any  living  man 
wiio  had  ever  seen  a  dozen  dahlias,  would 
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fcave  placed  Brown's  Model  above  the  Stan- 
dard of  Perfection  ?  Was  there  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  to  the  uninitiated  that  such  a  decision 
was  accidental  ?  Who  in  this  wide  world 
would  believe  it  possible  that  the  Fuchsia  St. 
Clare  could  have  been  honestly  recommended 
as  worth  a  single  penny,  or  the  pot  it  was 
grown  in  ?  Surely  when  things  so  utterly 
worthless  can  be  recognised  by  anybody,  we 
might  be  pardoned  for  attributing  it  to  design, 
in  the  belief,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  the 
result  of  an  honest  opinion.  Men  who  have 
no  better  pretensions  to  a  sound  judgment  do 
not  act  honestly  in  undertaking  the  task,  and 
they  completely  lay  themselves  open  to  what- 
ever animadversion  people  may  make  upon 
their  extraordinary  decisions.  Strange  as  it 
may  be,  there  is  rarely  a  show  in  which  there 
18  not  some  strange  muddle  in  awarding  the 
prizes;  and  often  is  it  so  outrageously  in- 
correct, that  exhibitors  feel  indignant  and 
mortified  beyond  measure  at  the  result ;  we 
«ven  now  find  it  difficult  to  bring  our  mind  to 
believe  that  men  can  be  so  thoroughly  igno- 
rant as  to  commit  such  egregious  blunders. 
A  Pansy  at  the  last  Surrey  Flower  Show  was 
awarded  a  prize,  and  called  Perfection  :  the 
judges  may  have  thought  so,  but  if  they  did^ 
they  ought  never  to  judge  another. 

We  have  often  made  men  very  angry  by 
rejecting  their  flowers;  but,  although  we  have 
been,  in  common  with  many  others,  disap- 
pointed at  a  flower  turning  out  uncertain 
after  it  has  been  exhibited  in  first-rate  order, 
we  never  condemned  one  that  was,  as  com- 
pared with  those  we  possessed  already,  at  all 
worth  growing ;  yet  have  we  been  often 
obliged  to  battle  a  thing  out  against  three  or 
four  people  who  have  obstinately  contended 
for  giving  a  prize  to  a  thing  not  worthy  of  it, 
but  which,  in  their  eyes,  fronf  some  cause  or 
other,  appeared  to  deserve  one.  We  incline, 
tlierefore,  to  believe,  that  some  men  are  not 
good  judges,  and  never  would  be;  they  never 
see,  or  if  they  see,  they  lose  sight  of  the  most 
palpable  blemishes,  and  they  get  angry  with 
us  for  pointing  them  out.  We  have  been 
now  nearly  fifteen  years  endeavouring  to 
teach  men  how  to  estimate  flowers  and  plants; 
but,  although  they  agree  with  us  as  to  the 
points,  they  overlook  some  of  the  principal 
ones,  and  when  left  to  themselves,  commit 
sad  havoc  in  awarding  prizes;  as  if  they 
had  never  been  shown  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  a  bad  thing. 

There  is  no  personal  merit  in  being  a  good 
judge,  because  it  is  not  easily  acquired.  It 
must  come,  and  does  come  natural.  Those 
who  really  do  understand  it,  see  faults  and  ex- 
cellencies in  an  instant,  and  want  no  prompt- 
ing. Those  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty, 
may  have  the  faults  and  beauties    pointed 


out  one  half  hour  and  forget  them  the  next. 
Our  conclusion,  and  it  is  a  charitable  one, 
therefore  is, — the  dealers  who  have  put  forth 
the  most  worthless  things  at  high  prices,  and 
assured  the  public  they  were  excellent,  have 
thought  they  were  so ;  but  if  we  allow  their  de- 
cisions to  have  been  honest,  which  is  allowing 
a  good  deal,  we  must,  nevertheless,  insist  that 
no  man  who  has  done  so,  ought  to  trust  himself. 
If  the  public  trust  him  again,  he  is  fortunate. 

G. 

EFFECT  OP  GARDENING  ON  THE  RURAL 

POPULATION. 

The  good  effects  of  Cottage  Gardening  is 
already  universally  acknowledged.  The  emula- 
tion excited  by  exhibiting  their  productions  at 
flower  shows,  has  been  doubled,  not  in  all  cases, 
but  in  many.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
temptation  to  labour  cannot  be  too  great,  and 
to  the  excitement  of  this  feeling  ought  all 
public  exhibitions  to  tend.  Many  Societies, 
with  the  best  intentions,  have,  nevertheless, 
done  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  They  have 
given  prizes  for  flowers  among  a  class  of  men 
who  could  not,  in  justice  to  their  families, 
afford  to  buy  them,  and  the  natural  influence 
of  this  has  been  unfavourable.  Cottagers, 
with  not  a  shilling  beforehand,  have,  notwith- 
standing, shown  half-guinea  dahlias,  and  seven 
and  sixpenny  roses,  and  two-guinea  gera- 
niums, and  ten-shilling  tulips.  These  things 
are  highly  improper.  If  they  were  honestly 
come  by,  the  money  was  withdrawn  from  the 
family  ;  if  not  honestly  come  by,  the  very 
people  who  tried  to  advance  the  morals  have 
been  engendering  a  vice  which  must  end 
fatally.  A  Society  with  proper  notions  cannot 
offer  premiums  for  extravagance  any  more 
than  it  can  offer  rewards  for  peculation,  be- 
cause one  engenders  the  other.  If  a  cottager 
once  is  made  to  calculate  on  beating  his  rivals 
by  the  superiority  of  his  collection,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  reliance  on  industry.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  begs,  borrows,  steals,  or  buys 
his  costly  flowers,  any  or  all  of  them  are  mis- 
chievous, and  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  morals. 
Raise  a  man's  ambition  to  produce  better 
carrots,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  useful  vegeta- 
bles than  his  neighbours,  and  you  will  excite 
the  ambition  to  shine  in  a  right  cause. 

Let  us  observe  the  effect  of  a  certain  county 
Society  on  the  exhibiting  cottagers.  Prizes 
were  given  for  dahlias,  roses,  tulips,  and  many 
other  costly  subjects  perfectly  inconsistent 
with  the  probable  income  of  the  people  who 
were  to  compete,  being  persons  limited  in  their 
rentals  to  under  ten  pounds.  There  were 
also  prizes  for  vegetables.  On^  man  had  won 
the  head  prizes  for  three  years,  and  another, 
who  struggled  hard  against  him  for  the  ascen- 
dency, was  always  just  beaten.     It  chanced 
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that  we  were  judges  on  one  occasion — the  two 
rivals  were  in  the  field,  and  both  had  good 
flowers — one,  however,  was  apparently  well 
to  do,  the  other  very  poor.     Seeing  that  there 
were  flowers  in  both  stands  very  incompatible 
with  the  men's  apparent,  or  rather  their  osten- 
sible means,  we  made  searching  inquiries  into 
both  their  means,  and  found  them  very  dif- 
ferent.    One  had  be<rgared  himself,  and  made 
away  with  his  own  clothes,  and  neglected  his 
wife*s   and   children's  appearance,  and  spent 
the  money  in  flowers, — the  other  had   been 
regularly  served  by  a  gardener  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  everything  from  his  master's 
collection,    and    the    said    gardener    ''went 
halves  "  in  all  the  cottager  gained  by  showing 
and  selling  flowers.      In  one  case,  a  man  had 
been    frugal    and   well    off   until    a   wrong 
spirit  had  been  aroused  by  the  award  of  prizes 
for  flowers  among  men  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  them.     He.  had  been  beaten  time  after 
time  by  better  flowers,  and  resolved  to  get 
better  still,  if  possible.     He  purchased  upon 
credit,  and  paid  for  them  at  so  much  per  week, 
which  had  to  be  wittiheld  from  his  family ;  and 
deprived  them  of  comforts,  of  respectability, 
and  engendered  a  sort  of  indifference  to  ap- 
pearances, that  went  a  long  way  towards  con- 
firmed demoralization,  especially  as  the  man, 
from  some  cause,  neglected  one  of  his  pay- 
ments, and  became  reckless,  and  the  dealer, 
seeing  he  would  be  likely  to  lose,  took  the 
first  steps  towards  compelling  payment.     The 
other,  with  the  sole  ambition  of  beating  his 
fellow  but  more  humble  brethren,  had  con- 
sented  to   be  the   receiver  of  things  stolen 
from  a  gentleman's  garden,  which,  perhaps, 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  but  for  the 
folly  of  those  who  awarded  pnzes  to  poor  men 
for   subjects   which   are   only  appropriate  to 
those  in  good  circumstances.     It  may  be  said 
that  the  object  was   only  to  encourage    the 
growth  of  common  flowers  ;  but  where  is  the 
limit  when  the  prizes  are  for  the  best  ?  They 
might  as  well  offer  a  race-cup  for  cottagers' 
horses,  and  say  they  meant  the  cottagers  to 
run  only  their  cart-nags,  as  to  give  prizes  for 
the  best  flowers  shown,  and  suppose  that  all 
would  show  common.    But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  awarding  prizes  to  cottagers  for  flowers  of 
any  kind  (except,  perhaps,  cauliflowers),  be- 
cause for  cottagers'  purposes  they  are  perfectly 
useless,  and  for  mere  ornament  to  their  gar- 
dens the  cottatrer  wants  no  prize  to  induce 
him  to  cultivate  all  the  flowers  he  ought  to 
adopt.     There  is  not  one  good  purpose  to  be 
attained  by  inducing  cottagers  to  jrrow  flowers. 
If  he  loves  them,  he  will  pet  enough  for  his  gar- 
den for  his  own  sake ;  and  if  he  does  not  love  them, 
all  the  time  he  is  induced  to  spend  on  them  is 
labour  instead  of  amusement ;  whereas  his  vege- 
tables ought  to  be  encouraged;  superiority  in  the 


culture  of  them  is  desirable.  Everything  Uiat 
can  influence  a  working  man  to  occupy  his 
time  in  producing  that  which  is  food  or  money, 
leads  him  the  right  way.  The  expense  of 
vegetable  seed  is  comparatively  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  food  produced.  There  is  no 
temptation  to  beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  even  to 
buy  enough  to  hurt  his  home,  or  deprive  his 
family  of  their  proper  clothing  and  comfort, 
so  far  as  his  ordinary  circumstances  permits; 
whereas,  if  he  is  induced  to  lay  out  crowns 
for  this  flower,  half-sovereigns  for  that,  and 
even  shillings  for  the  other,  he  saddles  him« 
self  with  weekly  payments  which  he  cannot 
withhold  from  his  family  without  curtailing 
their  respectability  and  endangering  their 
morals.  If  the  mind  be  broken  down  by 
privations,  and  the  pride  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  be  wounded  for  want  of  the  means 
to  indulge  it,  it  soon  becomes  reckless.  The 
roost  creditable  pride  the  mother  of  a  family 
can  have  is  that  which  she  takes  in  neatness 
and  cleanliness.  If  she  be  deprived  of  the 
means  to  procure  decent  clothing  for  herself 
and  children,  every  week  renders  her  condi- 
tion worse,  and  the  case  more  hopeless,  be- 
cause time  makes  rapid  inroads  on  dress.  The 
more  homely  it  is  the  more  constant  must  be 
the  care  and  attention  ;  but  time  and  attention 
cannot  create  new,  though  it  may  preserve  old 
for  a  definite  period. 

The  madness  of  giving  premiums  for  extra- 
vagance, of  rewarding  poor  men  for  apeing 
the  rich,  of  encouraging  a  man  whose  only 
time  for  himself  is  short,  to  fritter  that  little 
away  upon  useless,  profitless  subjects,  is 
worthy  "the  root  of  all  evil,"  instead  of 
rational  men.  Yet  we  find  it  more  or  less 
prevail  in  all  councils.  If  the  devil  set  about 
his  work  of  demoralization  ingeniously,  he 
could  not  begin*  better  than  by  arousing  the 
ambition  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  spare, 
and  induce  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
wasting  what  they  had  not  to  spare  upon 
worthless  subjects.  Carry  this  passion  on  to 
an  extreme,  and  step  by  step  they  will  com- 
mit every  crime  against  property  to  advance 
their  objects,  until  a  community  of  contented 
happy  beings  are  converted  into  thieves  or 
receivers. 

We  may  be  rather  harsh  in  our  denuncia^ 
tions  against  cottagers  being  invited  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  exhibition  of 
useless  subjects ;  but  it  so  counteracts  all  the 
good  which  arises  from  showing  vegetables, 
that  we  confess  we  would  rather  see  the  in- 
dustrious classes  banished  altogether  from 
shows  than  be  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes 
given  for  flowers,  as  if  the  object  were  to 
encourage  them  to  prefer  ornament  to  utilityi 
waste  and  extravagance  to  economy,  sharping 
and  overreaching  to  honourable  rivaJiry. 
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THE  KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SoK  angelica,  dill,  beans,  parsnip,  peas, 
railish  and  salads. 

Plant  and  Transplant  borecole,  brocoli, 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  chives,  garlic,  horse- 
radish, lettuce,  potatoes,  shsllots,  and  alt  sorts 
of  herbs,  ss  balm,  barnet,  fennel,  hyssop,  mint, 
pennyroyal,  rue,  tansy,  thyme,  ftc. 

Take  up  and  store  beet,  carrot,  cauliflower, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  onions,  potatoes,  par- 
snips, scoTzonera,  salsify,  and  turnips. 

General  Directiom. — Thewinter  operations, 
snch  as  digging,  trenching,  and  ridging  the 
ground,  may  now  be  commenced,  previous 
to  which  the  ground  must  be  cleared,  and  this 
will  consist  principally  in  taking  up  the 
various  tubers  end  roots,  which  should  be 
done  in  dry  weather;  indeed,  it  should  be  a 
rule,  that  no  out-door  work  be  done  in  wet 
weather;  with  good  nianagement  this  will 
never  be  necessary,  as  the  cleaning,  turning, 
and  storing  of  rootE,  the  making  of  stakes  and 
tallies,  and  similar  mattcre,  will  be  sufficient 
occupation  daring  wet  periods. 

Angelica. — Sow  (as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  a 
little  hardened,)  upon  a  moist  soil,  and  cover 
slightly. 

Beam. — Plant  in  a  warm  spot,  any  time 
this  month,  in  shallow  drills,  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  draw  up  the  soil  in  covering 
them  so  as  to  form  a  small  ridge. 


tney  Keep  nest  Dunea  in  <iry  sana,  Dut  will 
also  do  amongst  charcoal,  dryisli  soil,  or  even 
covered  with  straw,  in  a  cool  dark  place. 
When  removing  the  leaves,  cut  them  off  in  a 
conical  form,  and  not  so  chase  and  horizontal 
as  is  done  with  turnips. 

Borecole. — Plant  all  that  there  is  room  for, 
and  as  early  as  possible ;  run  the  hoe  through 
amongst  those  planted  last  month,  choosing  a 
dry  day  for  doing  so. 

Brocoli. — Check,  by  laying  the  plants  over 
on  their  side,  with  the  tops  northwards.  The 
operation  is  performed  thus:— take  out  a 
spadeful  of  earth  on  the  north  side  of  each 
plant,  then  put  in  the  spade  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  gently  raise  and  press  the  plant 
down,  using  the  soil  taken  out,  the  more 
effectually  to  keep  down  the  stem;  this  opera- 
tion is  very  necessary  in  severe  winters.  Go 
over  the  whole  of  the  early  sorts  and  watch 
their  progress,  cutting  the  heads  as  soon  as 
ready, 

CVift&dJ?*.— Prick  out,  and  plant  early,  Ijoth 
on  a  south  and  north  aspect.  In  severe 
weather  the  latter  will  be  found  the  best 
situation;  dust  the  seed  bed  slightly  with  soot 
and  lime  mixed. 

Cariloons. — Earth  up  the  first  dry  day, 
taking  care  that  no  soil  geta  into  the  centre 
of  the  plant,  to  prevent  which,  it  is  necessary 
to  tie  np  the  plant  closely  with  twisted  hay- 

Co u/V^n'w.— Prick  out  the  young  plants 
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in  frames,  hand-lights,  or  in  pots,  and  keep 
under  glass,  but  give  as  much  air  as  possible ; 
dust  the  joung  plants  with  soot  bnd  lime, 
which  prevents  damp,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of 
vermin. 

Celery, — Continue  to  watch  the  progress  of 
celery,  and  encourage  it  by  earthing  it  up 
often,  but  not  much  at  a  time  ;  never  allow 
the  soil  to  choke  the  plant  by  g(^tting  into  the 
heart ;  do  not  touch  it  when  wet. 

Chives  should  be  taken  up  and  re-planted 
every  two  or  three  years  ;  give  them  rich 
common  soil,  and  a  distance  of  twelve  inches 
apart  one  way,  and  six  the  other. 

DHL — Sow  early  in  a  light  soil,  and  in  a 
warm  spot,  and  cover  slightly. 

Endive. — Lift  with  balls,  and  put  it  in 
frames,  giving  no  water  over  head,  and  admit- 
ting air  freely.  In  sheltered  places  it  should 
be  tied  up,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  used  ; 
always  work  amongi^t  it  when  quite  dry. 

Garlic, — ^Plant  in  a  dry  and  a  rich  soil,  in 
shallow  drills  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the 
drill,  and  ten  inches  between. 

SerbSy  as  balm,  mint,  tansy,  &c., may  all  be 
transplanted  now,  putting  them  in  a  medium 
rich  soil,  and  apportioning  the  distances  accord- 
ing to  the  height  and  nature  of  the  plant ;  it 
is  an  advisable  plan  to  keep  them  together. 

Horseradish  may  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted, reserving  all  the  finest  for  winter  use; 
it  will  keep  fresh  if  laid  amongst  sand,  or  with 
parsnips  or  carrots. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  now  be  taken  up 
and  laid  amongst  sand,  although  they  will  keep 
without  it ;  or  they  mny  be  dug  up  a  few  at  a 
time,  as  wanted. 

Leeks  should  be  hoed,  and  the  soil  drawn 
slightly  up  about  them. 

Ztettuce.T—iywst  over  the  small  plants  with 
lime  and  wood-nslies.  Plant  out  those  in- 
tended to  stand  the  winter  in  the  warmest 
available  spot,  and  some  under  hand-glasses, 
or  in  frames.  The  older  plants  may  be  lifted 
with  balls,  and  put  in  neat  rows  in  frames, 
giving  plenty  of  air  and  little  moisture. 

Onions. — Have  the  August  sowing  hoed, 
and  thin  them  out  for  using  in  salads.  Look 
over  those  gathered  in  last  month,  and  clean 
them  thoroughly;  in  doing  so  handle  them 
gently. 

Parsnips. —  Take  up,  dress,  and  store  these 
amongst  sand  ;  the  roots  afe  the  better  for 
laying  a  day  or  so  in  a  dry  place  ;  try  an 
autumn  sowing  if  the  ground  is  dry,  deep,  and 
rich,  but  not  lately  manured. 

Peas. — Sow  any  of  the  early  sorts,  say 
Prince  Albert,  or  Racehorse,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  this 
situation  is  to  be  preferred  from  its  shelter, 
and  the  facility  afforded  for  protecting  them ; 
guard  against  the  ravages  of  mice  by  trap- 


ping, or  mix  among  the  soil  coal  ashes,  or  any 
such  materials. 

Potatoes. — Plant  largely  of  the  early  sorts, 
as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  dis- 
ease ;  put  in  the  main  crops  now,  and  avoid 
using  any  rank  manure,  and  cutting  the  sets. 
'I'hose  being  stored  should  be  laid  thin,  and 
often  turned,  picking  out  those  infected  ;  in 
every  case  they  must  have  a  cool  and  dry 
place ;  if  they  get  damp,  a  dusting  with  lime 
or  charcoal  is  good. 

Radishes. — The  last  Sowing  should  be  made 
early,  upon  the  warmest  border  at  command. 

Salads,  as  mustard  and  cress,  if  sown  at  all, 
must  have  a  warm  spot,  or  a  frame ;  it  can  be 
raised  in  boxes  or  large  pots  at  any  season, 
where  there  is  a  command  of  artificial  heat. 

Salsify. — Take  up,  dress,  and  store  am#ngst 
dry  sand.  The  same  with  scorzonera.  Allow 
the  fibrous  roots  of  both  plants  to  remain. 

Savoys. — Plant  early ;  they  will  be  found 
useable  about  Christmas ;  hoe  the  earlier 
plantings,  and  divest  them  of  dead  leaves;. 

Shallots. — Plant  in  drills  an  inch  or  two  in 
depth,  and  six  inches  and  a  foot  apart 

Spinach  is  much  improved  by  being  well 
thinned  and  thoroughly  cleaned ;  choose  a  dry 
day  for  the  operation. 

Turnips. — Take  up  when  dry,  and  dress 
and  store  away  in  a  cool  place,  throwing  a 
little  straw,  or  such  like,  over  them,  to  prevent 
the  action  of  the  air  from  shrivelling  them. 

THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

General  Direction.^. — The  thorough  drain- 
ing of  the  places  where  fruit  trees  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  early  attended  to ;  and  such 
trees  as  have  dropped  their  leaves  may  be 
lifted.  Lose  no  time  in  gathering  in  the 
various  fruits,  which  must  now  be  ready,  and 
hasten  the  ripening  of  grapes  and  late  fruits, 
by  covering  at  night,  and  removing  every 
shoot  that  is  not  required  for  fruit  next  year. 
Pruning  and  nailing  may  be  seen  to,  about 
the  end  of  the  month ;  and  figs  should,  in  cold 
situations,  be  early  protected  by  a  covering  of 
straw  and  mats. 

Fruit  Room. — Continue  to  keep  this  apart- 
ment cool,  and  have  each  sort  distinctly 
marked,  and  laid  out  neatly  in  single  layers  ; 
none  but  those  of  superior  quality,  and  free 
of  taint,  should  be  retained ;  the  early  sorts, 
or  such  as  are  being  used,  may  be  laid  tliicker, 
but  avoid  heating  or  sweating  them  at  any 
time.  Always  handle  the  fruit  carefully  ;  the 
bruises  which  are  sustained  in  the  processes 
of  gathering  and  housing,  are  a  prolific  source 
of  decay. 

Apples  are  most  easily  blemished,  and  must 
be  collected  as  if  they  were  eggs ;  when  the 
baskets  are  emptied  make  the  fruit  fall  or  roll, 
as  it  were,  over  the  arm.     If  severe  frost 
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threatens,  it  will  be  well  to  protect  the  good 
sorts  that  remain  ungathered,  but  this  is  sel- 
dom necessary. 

Afjricots,—  Switch  off  the  remaining  leaves, 
and  free  the  trees  of  any  webs  and  rubbish 
collected  amongst  the  branches ;  defer  nailing 
and  pruning  until  spring. 

Cherries  may  be  pruned  and  nailed  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  off;  and  young,  and  even  old 
trees,  may  be  transplanted  now. 

Currants. — ^The  pruning  and  winter  dress- 
ing may  be  proceeded  with  by  the  end  of  the 
month ;  cuttings  of  the  good  sorts  may  also 
be  put  in  now  r  make  them  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  insert  them  in  the  soil  about  half- 
way, leaving  three  eyes  at  the  top,  and  pro- 
yiding  about  two  inches  or  so  of  clear  stem; 
remove  all  the  lower  buds  entirely. 

Ftgs  may  be  slightly  protected  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  attempting  before  then  to  have 
the  wood  thoroughly  ripened ;  divest  them 
now  of  all  advanced  green  fruit. 

Filberts^  when  gathered,  may  be  spread 
thinly  out  for  a  time  ;  after  which,  they  will 
clean  and  store  away  the  better  in  jars, 
amongst  dry  sand,  where  they  will  keep  for 
a  moderate  period. 

Goonebetiries. — Fresh  plantations  may  now 
be  made ;  the  established  plants  pruned  and 
dressed ;  and  cuttings  put  in  amongst  a  soil 
of  sand  and  leaf  mould.  The  plants  like  a 
rich  and  deep  soil. 

Medlars  should  now  be  gathered,  if  not 
done  ;  they  are  used  when  in  a  state  of 
decay,  as  are  the  fruits  of  the  service-tree. 

Nectarines, — Clear  the  trees  of  all  green 
leaves  and  wood,  and  still  make  the  most  of 
the  sun  ;  defer  pruning  and  nailing. 

Peaches,  —  Give  the  same  treatment  as 
nectarines  ;  both  may  now  be  transplanted. 

Pears, — Take  equal  care  of  the  late  sorts 
as  of  the  early  ones  ;  indeed,  they  must  be 
more  carefully  gathered,  as  they  mostly  keep 
for  a  long  time.  Pruning,  nailing,  and  trans- 
planting may  be  proceeded  with. 

Plums  may  be  pruned  and  nailed  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  attend  to  laying  in  the 
young  wood  thinly  and  regularly. 

Maspberries, — Prune  and  tie  up  partially, 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  twisted  too  much.  Make 
new  plantations  on  a  rich  soil,  and  plant  them 
at  from  four  to  six  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  soil. 

Strawberries, — ^Finally  dress,  by  cleaning 
and  top-dressing  them  with  a  rich  compost  of 
rotten  manure  and  loam,  and  slightly  fork  it  in. 

Vines, — It  may  be  safer  to  have  canvas 
over  these  at  night ;  give  all  the  light  and 
sun  possible  during  the  day,  and  take  away 
any  superabundant  wood  that  may  now  mani- 
fest itself;  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the 
ripening  of  the  wood. 


THE   FORCING   GARDEN. 

General  Directions, — The  principal  ope- 
rations will  consist  in  giving  every  place  and 
plant  a  thorough  cleaning.  Pruning  must  be 
done  as  early  as  possible.  All  plants  to  be 
forced  should  be  taken  under  cover  as  far  as 
practicable.  Soils  for  raising  salads,  &c. 
must  also  be  kept  from  rain.  A  low  tem- 
perature must  prevail  in  the  whole  of  the 
apartments,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  little 
water  will  be  required.  Late  houses  may 
have  a  little  fire  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  the 
same  with  pits. 

Cucumbers, — Temperature,  from  70  to  80 
degrees  by  day,  and  60  to  70  degrees  by 
night.  Introduce  a  fresh  supply  of  plants, 
unless  those  now  in  are  young  and  healthful. 
For  many  reasons,  a  house  is  preferable  to 
either  pits  or  frames  for  their  winter  culture ; 
the  structure,  previous  to  introducing  the 
plants,  should  be  filled  with  sulphur  fumes, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  more  effectual 
for  destroying  the  eggs  of  insects,  &c.  The 
soil  should  contain  a  good  portion  of  char- 
coal ;  and,  if  they  are  grown  in  pots,  it  must 
be  made  very  rich  by  watering.  In  every 
case,  train  them  on  a  trellis  ;  give  air  freely. 

Figs. — Temperature,  from  60  to  60  degrees 
by  day,  and  40  to  50  degrees  by  night  The 
chief  point  to  see  to  now,  is  that  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  house  may  be 
kept  warmed  if  need  be,  otherwise  it  may 
be  thrown  open  night  and  day  ;  have  the 
trees  pruned  and  tied  in,  and  the  house 
cleaned  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Kidney  Beans, — Temperature,  70  degrees 
by  day,  and  from  46  to  60  degrees  at 
night  If  not  already  done,  a  few  of  the  seeds 
may  be  put  in  now.  Sow  three  seeds  in  a 
nine-inch  pot,  or  sow  in  boxes  and  transplant 
them  so  in  pots.  Frequent  waterings  are 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  red  spider.  The 
advanced  crops  should  be  in  the  pine  stove, 
and  kept  near  the  glass.  The  tops  should  be 
often  stepped,  and  the  plants  must  not  be 
grown  with  too  much  luxuriance. 

Melons. — Temperature,  from  60  to  80  de- 
grees. It  is  possible  that  the  late  crop  is 
not  quite  cleaned  offj  to  do  which,  give  fresh 
linings,  and  apply  a  little  fire  heat 

Mushrooms,  —  Temperature,  56  degrees. 
These  are  at  all  seasons  expected.  New  beds 
should  now  be  formed.  The  exhausted  beds 
will  partially  recover  from  an  application  of 
tepid  liquid  manure.  The  dung  for  new  beds 
should  be  well  sweetened,  and  made  up  when 
in  a  jnedium  state,  as  to  warmth ;  attention  to 
this  is  important. 

Musas, — Temperature,  from  60  to  75  de- 

I'  grees.     The  heat  and  moisture  must  be  gra- 
dually decreased.      Thin  out  the  suckers  to 
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one»  in  a  pot  or  tub  ;  those  planted  out  may 
have  two  and  three  left 

Oranges, — Temperature,  from  45  to  60 
d^rees.  These  do  best  in  rather  a  low  tem- 
perature in  winter.  Little  water  will  be 
requisite;  this  should  be  given  in  the 
morning. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  kept 
exposed  night  and  day,  excepting  those 
which  are  very  late,  when  a  little  fire  heat 
will  be  necessary  to  ripen  the  wood  ;  have 
the  early  bouses  pruned  and  washed,  and 
^ply  A  g(MA.  soaking  of  water  to  the  soil 
after  it  has  been  dug  or  forked  over. 

Pine  Apples. — Temperature,  70  to  80  de- 
grees by  day,  and  60  to  70  degrees  by  night. 
The  heat  must  be  gradually  lowered,  as  the 
dull  months  advance.  Give  the  plants  their 
winter  shift  into  a  fresh-made  bed,  if  the 
heat  is  maintained  by  fermentation.  The 
large  plants  should  have  larger  pots,  using 
more  charcoal  in  the  soil  than  before.  Keep 
out  all  those  in  fruit,  and  ripen  them  off  in 
one  of  the  late  houses. 

Strawberries, — Those  in  preparation  should 
be  set  under  glass,  or  the  pots  turned  on  their 
sides  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  wet 

Vinery, — Temperature  from  60  to  75  degrees 
by  day,  and  50  to  60  degrees  by  night  The 
early  houses  should  be  kept  open  and  the 
vines  pruned  early,  and  washed  over  with 
sulphur  and  tobacco  water.  The  late  houses 
must  have  a.  little  fire  in  damp  weather,  and 
air  night  and  day  when  fine,  but  cut  decayed 
berries  from  the  branches  as  soon  as  they  are 
seen,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
dry,  with  as  little  fire  aid  as  possible. 

FLOWER  OABDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Sow  nothing  unless  it  be  some  very  hardy 
annuals,  and  give  these  a  dry  and  warm  situa- 
tion, or  defer  altogether  until  spring. 

Plant  and  Transplant  every  thing  that  it  is 
intended  to  remove  ;  the  removal  of  shrubs 
may  be  proceeded  with,  also  bulbs,  the  lay- 
ing of  box,  turfing,  &c. 

General  Directions, — As  autumn  planting 
is  generally  approved,  the  following  rules  may 
be  worthy  of  attention  when  considerable 
alterations  are  contemplated  : — Lift  no  plants 
until  ready  for  them,  and  plant  the  foreground 
first ;  choosing  the  dwarf  and  slow  growing 
plants  for  the  front,  and  reserving  the  tall 
and  fast  growing  for  the  back  :  give  variety 
of  colour  and  foliage,  yet  maintaining  a  unity 
of  form  or  design  :  where  extent  admits,  put 
such  plants  as  cypresses,  rhododendrons,  &c. 
in  masses :  at  all  times  avoid  crushing  in  a 
plant  except  it  be  to  screen  and  stop  the  view 
f^om  something  out  of  character  :  give  bold- 
ness to  conspicuous  places,  prominence  to 
good  specimens,  and  by  marginal  undulations 


give  depth  to  views.  Have  in  the  mind's  eye 
the  effect  to  be  produced  years  hence  aa  well 
as  the  present :  strive  to  produce  a  striking 
and  beautiful  appearance  in  spring  ;  enhane- 
ing  it  in  summer  ;  maintaining  the  same  in 
autumn,  and  adding  then  a  new  feature  in  the 
varied  tints  of  the  foliage ;  and  withal  and 
principally,  give  freshness  and  grandenr  in 
winter.  The  following  plants  will  suit,  with 
a  few  variations  and  additions  : — In  the  fronts 
Azalea,  Andromedas,  Boxes,  Berberries,  Co- 
toneasters.  Daphnes,  Garryas,  Laurestines, 
Kalmias,  Rhododendron  hirsutum,  Rosea,  and 
Spineas  will  be  available  : — in*  or  about  the 
middle.  Arbutus,  Alatemus,  Aucubas,  Arbor- 
vitses,  Almonds,  Gueldres  roses,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolias, Junipers,  "Hollies,  Iridi  Yews,  and 
Rhododendrons;  whilst  the  back  part  may  be 
filled  with  such  as  Acacias,  Laburnums,  Laq- 
rels.  Pines,  Taxus,  Th<Hms,  &c  Li  forming 
a  promiscuous  collection  such  as  the  above, 
it  is  well  to  have  a  border  in  front,  where 
may  be  interspersed  many  fiowers,  as  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  Hollyhocks,  and  many  annuals ; 
but  in  forming  nuisses  of  one  thing,  aa  Rho- 
dodendrons, diey  must  have  the  grass  or 
gravel  close  around  them. 

Alpines. — Have  these  put  in  ftamas  or  in 
cradles  immediately  ;  see  that  the  drainage  is 
perfect,  and  remove  the  surface  soil. 

American  Plants  (as  Rhododendrons,  %tc) 
may  be  shifted  at  any  time  ;  they  delight  in 
a  shady  place  and  a  peaty  soil,  but  they  will 
do  also  in  good  loam. 

Anemones. — Plant  now  for  early  flowering : 
turfy  loam,  and  rotten  cow-dung  at  the  bottom, 
suits  them  ;  put  the  tubers  three  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  ten  between,  or  when  spread 
over  the  bed,  five  inches  apail,  and  about  two 
in  depth. 

AnnueUsy  where  they  may  have  come  up 
too  thick,  should  be  slightly  thinned,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  a  few  twiggy  branches, 
as  spruce  fir,  may  be  struck  amongst  them, 
to  protect  them. 

Antirrhinums  (Snapdragon). — Allow  the 
young  plants  from  cuttings  to  remain  pro- 
tected until  spring  ;  the  old  plants  need  no 
protection  ;  do  not  cut  them  down  until 
March. 

Aquilegia  (Columbine).  —  Transplant  to 
where  they  are  to  flower  ;  they  are  worthy 
of  being  more  cultivated,  and  .will  grow 
almost  any^'here. 

Auriculas, — Set  these  into  the  frames  at 
once,  if  not  done  ;  give  air  freely,  and  water 
moderately  ;  suffer  no  cutting  winds  to  strike 
them. 

Bulbs  of  every  sort  may  be  put  in  now 
with  safety  and  advantage  ;  by  strewing  a 
little  sand  below  each  bulb,  they  lift  cleaner, 
and  are  not  so  liable  to  damp. 
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Calceolarias. — Lift  a  few  of  the  most  hand- 
some, to  preserve  for  central  or  conspicuous 
places  ;  put  them  in  a  soil  of  peat,  cowdung, 
and  loam,  equal  parts,  adding  a  little  sand  ; 
place  them  in  a  cool  and  shady  part  of  the 
green-house  or  frames. 

Campanulas  (Canterbury  bells).  — ^Pot  off 
Bome  of  the  most  handsome,  of  such  as  Cpyra- 
niidalis  and  C,  ffrandis ;  also  the  low  growing 
kinds,  as  (7.  garganica^  C  Sarrelieriy  and  C. 
carpatica^  &c. ;  secure  a  good  stock  of  each, 
and  keep  them  in  cold  frames. 

Carnations  may  be  planted  out  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower  :  pot  the  fine  sorts  in 
leaf-mould  and  loam,  and  put  them  in  frames; 
air  freely,  and  water  sparingly. 

Clematis  and  other  deciduous  climbers  must 
be  partially  thinned  and  nailed  ;  this  will 
mature  the  wood  more  fully ;  defer  the  final 
dressing  until  spring* 

Chrysanthemums.  -^  Fill  the  most  conspi- 
cuous beds,  and  where  they  will  be  easily 
protected  at  night ;  plunge  the  pots.  Those 
in  the  shrubbery  may  be  slightly  protected 
where  exposed. 

Crocus. — Plant  in  patches,  or  in  rows 
quite  near  the  box  or  edging  ;  a  few  may  be 
planted  in  beds ;  use  a  soil  of  loam,  decom- 
posed dung,  and  sand  ;  put  them  about  three 
inches  apart,  and  ten  between  the  rows. 

DahUas. — Take  the  roots  up  the  first  dry 
daj  after  frost ;  clean,  and  have  them  all  pro- 
perly named  or  numbered.  They  will  keep  in  a 
cellar  or  loft,  below  the  greenhouse  stage, 
or  pitted  as  potatoes ;  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
have  them  covered  with  dry  sand. 

Evergreens  may  be  transplanted  wherever 
it  is  desirable  ;  water  them  well. 

Fuchsias, — The  choice  sorts  may  be  lifted 
and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  r  cover  up  those 
left  in  the  ground  by  the  end  of  the  month  : 
it  is  worth  trying  to  preserve  the  old  shoots 
by  wrapping  them  close  with  hay-bands,  or 
covering  well  with  spruce  branches. 

Sepaticas. — See  that  they  are  now  in  good 
order,  otherwise  the  bloom  will  be  deficient ; 
have  the  ground  stirred  about  them  ;  they 
look  best  in  patches  in  the  borders. 

Jlyacintks, — Trench  in  a  good  portion  of 
well  rotted  cow-dung  amongst  a  loamy  soil, 
v^hich  together  may  be  about  twenty  inches 
deep ;  plant  about  eight  inches  apart,  di- 
versifying the  colours ;  a  covering  of  three 
inches  is  sufficient.- 

Jasmines  and  Honeysuckles.  —  Partially 
dress  the  old  plants ;  plant  in  nursery  rows,  or 
in  their  final  places,  the  young  rooted  plants. 

Jonquils. — Plant  in  large  masses,  or  in 
beds,  in  sandy  loam,  and  rotten  manure,  or 
leaf -mould,  two  inches  or  so  in  depth,  six 
inches  between  the  bulbs,  and  the  rows  a  foot 
apart 


Irises  delight  in  a  loamy  moist  soil,  a  little 
shaded  ;  dig  or  trench  in  previous  to  planting 
a  good  portion  of  decomposed  cow-dung. 

Ixias  require  protection  from  the  heavy 
and  continued  rains  ;  give  them  a  dry  but  not 
a  confined  situation,  and  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
with  a  little  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  mould. 

Mignonette. — That  being  kept  in  frames, 
must  be  often  looked  to ;  air  freely,  and  guard 
against  the  caterpillar. 

Mimuluses  are  mostly  hardy;  but  by  taking 
up  a  plant  or  two  of  the  good  sorts,  they  are 
more  easily  increased  in  the  house  ;  give  air 
plenteously. 

Narcissus, — ^Plant  largely  of  these,  in  good 
strong  loam,  and  six  or  eight  in  a  patch. 

Pansies. — Pot  off  the  rooted  cuttings,  and 
keep  them  in  frames  ;  loam  and  dung,  and 
good  drainage  is  all  they  require.  The  old 
beds  may  be  dressed  for  the  winter. 

Picotees. — Pot  off  the  rooted  layers  and 
cuttings,  and  put  in  a  frame ;  water  very 
little,  and  give  air  daily. 

Pinks, —  Plant  out  in  nursery  rows,  to 
bed  early  in  spring. 

Pinus, — Those  in  pots  may  be  taken  in ; 
and  prepare  to  protect  the  most  tender  sorts 
that  are  planted  out. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  found  to 
do  better  exposed  than  with  the  most  careful 
pot  treatment ;  but  those  tender  and  beautiful 
varieties  which  are  kept  in  pots  should  be 
freed  from  all  dead  leaves  and  slugs,  and  air 
given  night  and  day. 

Ranunculus,  —  Plant  in  beds  six  inches 
apart ;  give  them  a  rich  open  soil,  as  sandy 
loam  and  cow-dung,  well  decomposed. 

Rochets  will  repay  the  attention  of  being 
kept  from  the  continued  rains  ;  those  which 
have  been  struck  should  now  be  potted  off 
singly  and  kept  in  frames. 

Roses. — See  that  the  standards  are  securely 
tied,  the  extravagant  growths  shortened,  and 
the  very  tender  dwarfs  taken  up  and  put  in 
frames.  Preparation  should  be  made  for 
slightly  protecting  the  tender  sorts,  with 
such  materials  as  spruce  and  laurel  boughs, 
dry  fern,  &c. 

Stocks. — A  few  may  be  planted  out  in  shel- 
tered and  dry  sitaations  ;  but  the  chief  stock 
must  be  preserved  in  frames,  giving  them 
plenty  of  air. 

Smeet  Williams. — Plant  out  in  masses ;  and 
if  in  the  shrubbery  border,  let  them  extend  a 
yard  or  so  in  diameter  ;  they  will  grow  any- 
where. 

Tulips, — Make  up  a  bed  of  two  feet  of 
turfy  loam  and  decomposed  manure  ;  at  the 
bottom  have  a  layer  of  rotten  cow-dung  ;  the 
bed  shoiild  be  well  raised  to  make  allowance 
for  its  subsiding.  This  being  done,  remove 
I  as  much  soil  aside  as  will  cover  the  bulbs 
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three  or  four  inches,  and  plant  them  six  inches 
apart.  To  keep  each  root  in  its  place,  it  is  as 
well  to  press  in  the  bulb  and  cover  it  with  a 
cone  of  soil ;  have  them  all  arranged  as  you 
would  exhibit  them,  and  plant  them  exactly 
so.  Plant  the  common  sorts  in  patches 
throughout  the  borders. 

Violets, —  Give  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
stir  up  the  soil  amongst  them :  the  chief 
store  should  be  in  frames  ;  these  should  also 
be  cleaned  and  aired  abundantly. 

WINDOW  QARDENING. 

As  the  nights  become  cold,  all  tender 
plants  must  be  taken  in-doors  in  the  evening, 
and  not  be  returned  again  to  the  balconies  or 
window  sills  until  the  morning  frost  is  en- 
tirely gone.  The  supply  of  moisture  to  all 
plants  should  be  gradually  reduced  ;  this  is 
especially  necessary  with  such  as  lose  their 
leaves,  or  are  of  a  succulent  texture  ;  such 
should  also  be  kept  as  near  the  light  as  possible. 
Where  there  is  no  greenhouse  or  pit  to  obtain 
a  few  fresh  plants  from  occasionally,  one  or 
two  should  be  bought  as  wanted  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  Indeed,  in  large  towns  this  would 
be  the  least  troublesome  way  at  all  seasons,  as 
few  window  plants  will  repay  any  but  an 
enthusiast  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
keeping  them  through  the  winter. 

Butb$f  such  as  hyacinths,  crocus,  &c., 
should  be  placed  in  glasses  or  pots  if  not  done 
last  month ;  and,  in  that  case,  a  second  lot 
should  now  be  put  in.  Place  those  in  water 
in  a  dark  cupboard,  or  similar  place,  but  not 
in  too  warm  a  situation,  or  they  will  start  but 
weakly. 

Begonias  must  be  watered  very  sparingly, 
giving  little  or  none  to  such  as  are  in  or  near 
a  dormant  condition. 

Camellias. — Water  very  carefully,  but  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  the  roots  from  ever  being 
dry  :  keep  them  in  a  light  airy  situation. 

Cinerarias, — Continue  to  shift  as  requisite 
until  they  are  in  convenient  sized  pots,  and 
water  regularly  and  rather  copiously,  using  a 
little  manure  water  about  once  a  week,  except 
the  weather  be  very  damp  and  cloudy. 

Fuchsias,  —  Gradually  reduce  the  supply 
of  moisture  as  they  go  out  of  flower, 
and  let  them  go  to  rest.  Shorten  in  the 
smaller  shoots,  and  put  them  by  for  the 
winter,  in  a  place  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  frost,  and  where  they  will  not  become 
too  dry. 

Oeraniums. — Those  which  are  past  flow- 
ering may  receive  similar  treatment  to  the 
fuchsias,  but  they  should  not  be  cut.  Pro- 
tect them  carefully  from  frost,  but  give  them 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

MyrtleSj  and  similar  evergreens,  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  in  an  airy 


place.     Water  regularly,  and  keep  the  foHage 
free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Roses,  —  Such  as  are  not  in  an  active  state 
should  receive  but  little  water,  but  any  of 
the  Chinese  or  related  sorts  which  may  be 
growing,  may  be  encouraged  by  being  placed 
in  a  warm  situation  and  watered  regulariy : 
give  air  freely  to  all. 

Primulas, — Shift  when  necessary,  papng 
attention  to  the  drainage  and  to  the  watering. 
Keep  them  rather  close  for  a  week  or  so,  a^ 
then  give  air  freely  when  they  commence 
growing  again. 

Violets. — Keep  these  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
and  water  only  so  much  as  to  keep  the  soil 
just  damp.  In  potting  them  up  from  the 
open  border,  use  a  very  sandy  loamy  soil. 

Wardian  Cases, — These  may  be  made  a 
very  interesting  feature  for  winter  decoration, 
.  as  they  may  consist  of  single  bell-glasses  of 
various  sizes  for  mosses  and  lycopodiums,  or 
of  any  larger  dimensions  for  larger  plants,  or 
to  suit  aiiy  particular  situations.  Even  in 
the  smallest,  artificial  rock-work  may  be  in- 
troduced, leaving  holes  in  which  to  insert  tlie 
plants.  In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned 
above,  ferns,  dwarf  cacti,  mesembryan- 
themums,  sempervivums,  haworthias,  and 
all  the  smaller  species  of  succulent  plants 
may  be  used  ;  and  by  judicious  group- 
ing— never  using  ferns  or  such-like  plants  in 
the  same  case  with  succulents — many  combi> 
nations  of  strange  forms  might  be  effected. 
At  this  season  water  must  be  used  with  gredt 
caution,  especially  to  succulents. 

PITS  AND   FRAKGS. 

The  principal  operations  will  consist  in 
preparing  proper  protection  for  these  struc- 
tui-es  against  fTost,  in  airing,  shutting  up 
early,  and  in  the  careful  application  of  water. 

Annuals, — Shift  any  tluit  may  require  it 
early  in  the  month,  and  get  them  permanently 
arranged  for  the  winter.  Give  air  constantly, 
by  takin<7  the  lights  quite  off  on  fine  days,  and 
tilting  tliem  in  wet  weather,  and  at  night  as 
long  as  the  cold  is  not  severe.  Water  freely 
in  fine  weather,  but  reduce  the  quantity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  :  less  water  will 
be  required  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  cod 
ashes,  or  similar  material. 

Half'hardy  Plants,  as  calceolarias,  pe- 
tunias, verbenas,  &c.,  should  be  permanently 
arranged,  but  not  plunged,  the  great  diffi* 
culty  of  keeping  them  consisting  in  keeping 
them  dry  enough  in  damp  weather.  Give  aU 
the  air  possible  during  favourable  weather; 
and  if  the  frames  are  heated  by  hot  water  or 
otherwise,  and  the  weather  prove  very  damp 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  little  fire 
should  be  lighted  in  the  day-time  occasionallj, 
to  dry  the  pits  and  plants,  the  nearest  of  the 
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latter  being  in  the  mean  time  removed  to  a 
safe  distance  from  the  pipes  or  Hues.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  water, 
especially  in  dull  weather  ;  very  little  should 
he  used  at  a  time,  but  the  plants  should  often 
be  looked  over.  Pick  off  all  bloom,  and  stop 
the  shoots  of  any  plants  which  keep  growing, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  bushy  compact 
heads ;  and  keep  them  near  the  glass^  to  pre- 
vent their  being  drawn. 

Forcing-pit — Maintain  a  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees  by  day,  or  rather  more  with 
sun  heat ;  and  let  it  fall  to  about  50  degrees 
at  night.  Give  air  freely  in  fine  weather, 
even  if  the  above  heat  be  not  quite  maintained; 
and  water  regularly.  As  this  is  the  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  force  flowers 
for  Christmas,  the  requisite  plants,  in  proper 
quantities,  should  now  be  introduced.  Roses, 
lilacs,  Gueldres  roses,  and  various  other  hardy 
deciduous  shrubs,  should  be  placed  at  the 
coolest  end,  and  the  supply  of  water  gradually 
increased.  Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other 
American  plants,  should  also  be  introduced 
and  kept  moist.  A  few  pelargoniums  should 
also  be  forwarded  in  the  same  way, — taking 
care  they  have  no  green  fly  about  them,  as 
those  insects  soon  multiply  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  this  structure.  Dutch  bulbs,  if 
well  rooted,  should  also  be  brought  in  towards 
the  end  of  the  month. 

THE   GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature, — From  60  to  65  degrees  by 
day  ;  and  about  45  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — Give  air  freely  on  all  favour- 
able ocoasions,  leaving  a  little  on  all  night, 
unless  the  external  temperature  fall  below  40 
degrees,  or  the  weather  be  wet. 

Watering, — ^Let  this  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  syringing  also,  as  long  as  the  fine 
weather  permits  it  to  be  done.  Decrease  the 
quantity  of  water  to  the  plants  generally,  and 
avoid  spilling  it  about  the  stages  and  floors. 

Potting, — Continue  to  shift  any  free  grow- 
ing plants  that  may  require  it,  being  very 
careful  with  the  drainage ;  and  water 
sparingly  until  the  plants  are  progressing 
again. 

Soils, — Continue  to  take  advantage  of  all 
opportunities  to  collect  desirable  ingredients 
for  composts  ;  and  if  not  previously  done  as 
collected,  ridge  up  all  the  heaps  so  as  to  ex- 
pose as  little  surface  as  possible  to  heavy 
rains. 

Dremng, — Continue  to  clean  and  stake 
the  plants  as  they  are  brought  in,  previous  to 
staging  them. 

Insects. — ^Never  trust  too  implicitly  to  the 
plants  being  free  from  insects  ;  examine  them 
often,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedy  imme- 
diately the  intruders  are  detected. 


AloeSy  and  succulents  generally,  should  have 
very  little  water,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shrivel,  as  that  would  weaken  them 
very  much,  and  lead  to  their  starting  into 
growth  before  the  proper  time. 

Agaves,  and  large  succulents,  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way,  receiving  even  less 
water  in  proportion,  and  being  kept  in  a  cooler 
part  of  the  house. 

AUtromerias, — Keep  these  perfectly  dry 
and  cool ;  a  back  shed,  if  not  rendered  too  hot 
by  a  fire-place  in  it,  will  be  a  suitable  place  to 
store  them. 

Annuals. — Shift  such  of  these  ns  require  it, 
and  water  regularly  and  rather  copiously. 
Stake  the  taller  growing  sorts  in  time,  before 
they  get  unsightly. 

Azaleas, — Keep  a  few  of  those  which 
flowered  first  last  season,  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house  ;  and  water  regularly  and  very 
carefully  :  the  main  stock  should  be  kept 
cooler,  and  also  regularly  damp  at  the  root. 

Calceolarias, — Shift  such  as  require  it, 
and  bring  those  intended  for  winter  flowering 
steadily  forward,  using  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally. 

Camellias, — ^Keep  a  free  circulation  of  air 
among  the  plants,  and  water  regularly,  so  as 
to  keep  the  earth  moist  but  not  too  wet.  A 
few  of  the  most  forward  plants  may  be  placed 
in  a  warmer  situation,  so  as  to  excite  them 
very  gradually. 

Cape  Bulbs,  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.,  should 
be  kept  dry  and  cool,  but  if  any  commence 
their  growth,  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool  pit  or  frame. 

Cephalotus  follicularis  (New  Holland 
pitcher-plant). — Continue  last  month's  treat- 
ment, lessening  the  supply  of  moisture  as  the 
days  shorten,  and  the  weather  becomes  cold 
and  damp. 

C/7W7-aW<w.— Shift  these  as  they  advance, 
and  continue  to  stop  such  as  are  wanted  for 
spring  flowering  ;  water  freely,  occasionally 
with  manure  water. 

Chrysanthemums, — Stake  and  tie  out  these, 
and  shift  any  that  require  it.  They  should  all 
be  got  into  the  house,  or  under  good  cover,  and 
be  regularly  and  freely  watered,  using  liquid 
manure  about  twice  a  week.  Wherever  placed, 
a  complete  circulation  of  air  must  be  main-« 
tained  among  them. 

CrassulaSy  and  allied  plants,  as  semper- 
vivum,  should  be  kept  dry,  using  no  more 
water  than  suflicient  to  prevent  them  from 
shrivelling. 

Cyclamens, — ^Re-pot  any  that  are  showing 
signs  of  growth,  using  a  compost  of  peat, 
sand,  and  loam,  in  nearly  equal  quantities. 
Put  them  in  a  warm  place  and  water  sparingly 
at  first. 

Epacris, — Keep  the  soil  regularly  moi^t. 
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varying  in  this  respect  as  little  as  possible, 
and  allow  free  ventilation  among  the  plants. 

^7*tcas.— Maintain  a  thorough  ventilation, 
and  cool  temperature  among  the  plants, 
watering  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  the 
roots  never  approach  dryness  on  the  one  hand, 
or  become  soddened  on  the  other.  If  not 
done,  seeds  may  be  sown  now,  and  the  pots 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  light ;  the  soil  must 
be  kppt  very  regularly  moistened. 

Fuchsicu. — Gradually  lessen  the  allowance 
of  water,  and  when  all  the  leaves  are  off, 
shorten  the  shoots  so  as  to  allow  the  pots  to 
stand  close,  and  out  of  the  way ;  give  them 
only  moisture  enough  to  keep  the  stems  from 
quite  drying  up.  Plants  so  treated  previously 
could  be  started  into  growth  at  any  period. 

Oompkolobiums,  and  slender  creepers, 
should  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  keeping 
the  roots  just  moist,  and  the  plants  in  an  airy 
situation. 

Hawortkioiy  ApicroK,  &c.— -Keep  them  on 
an  airy  warm  shelf,  giving  them  just  sufficient 
water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. 

Helichrysums. — Water  very  sparingly,  and 
guard  against  drips  from  the  roof,  or  stagnant 
water. 

Leschenatdtias, — Water  very  little,  and  see 
that  it  passes  off  freely :  keep  them  in  a  warm 
airy  place,  and  guard  against  damp. 

fjilium  japonicum  (Japan  lily). — Pot  these, 
if  the  bulbs  show  signs  of  growth,  and  keep 
them  very  cool,  using  little  water  until  they 
advance  in  growth. 

Mignonette, — Water  carefully,  and  keep 
the  plants  in  an  airy  place,  to  avoid  damp. 
Allow  the  most  of  those  trained  into  a  shrubby 
form  to  grow  away  to  flower  ;  a  few  may  still 
be  stopped  to  succeed  the  others. 

New  HoUand  plants^  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bossiseas,  &c.,  should  be  watered  cautiously,  so 
as  to  avoid  extremes ;  a  perfect  ventilation 
should  be  maintained  among  the  plants.  The 
smaller  sorts  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible. 

.  Orange  trees  should  be  got  into  their  win- 
ter quarters  early  in  the  month,  if  not  done 
previously.  See  that  the  drainage  of  all  is 
perfect  before  they  are  finally  arranged,  and 
apply  water  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  roots 
regularly  moist. 

Oxalis, — Keep  the  bulbous  species  dry  till 
spring,  and  give  the  tuberous  stemmed  sorts 
very  little  water— only  enough  to  keep  them 
from  drying  up. 

Pelargoniums. — Shift  where  necessary,  and 
stop  and  tie  out  those  intended  for  late  spring 
flowering  as  they  advance.  Water  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  regularly  moist  condition, 
using  liquid  manure  occasionally  to  the  most 
advanced  plants.  Keep  up  a  free  circulation 
of  air  to  prevent  spot  and  mould.     Pot  off 


well' rooted  cuttings,  keeping  them  rather 
close  until  their  roots  have  taken  fresh  hold 
of  the  soil.  Let  seedlings  have  a  warm  situa- 
tion ;  but  do  not  water  them  quite  so  freelj 
as  the  others. 

Primulas. — Shift  as  often  as  necessary,  en- 
couraging those  first  wanted  by  applying  t 
little  manure  water  occasionally ;  pick  out  the 
flower  stems  of  such  as  are  meant  for  late 
flowering,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  laid  held  of: 
a  cool  airy  place  is  still  desirable  for  them. 

ProteaSi  BanhtiaSy  DryandraSy  &c.  — 
Maintain  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  these, 
and  use  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
just  moist. 

Rhododendrons. — If  any  of  these  are  stiD 
under  temporary  protection,  house  them  early 
in  the  month :  place  them  in  an  airy  part  of 
the  house,  and  keep  the  ball  of  roots  constantly 
moist. 

Roses. — Prune  any  pillar  or  other  fixed 
plants  before  the  house  is  kept  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weather,  so  as  to  excite  a  pre- 
mature growth  ;  cut  back  to  a  well  ripened 
bud,  which  will  resist  a  closer  atmosphere  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  more  sappy  extremities 
of  the  branches. 

Salvia^s. — Cut  in  such  as  are  out  of  bloom, 
and  reduce  the  water  so  as  to  give  them  a  grt^ 
dual  rest.  Keep  those  in  perfection  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure,  and  place  them  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  house. 

Stapelias. — The  most  of  these  will  now  be 
in  flower;  and  if  desirable  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  their  duration  in  that  state,  the 
plants  should  be  slightly  shaded.  Keep  them 
just  moist,  but  gradually  withhold  water  as 
they  go  out  of  bloom. 

TropcBolums. — Pot  the  tubers  as  they  show 
signs  of  growth,  using  a  sandy  loam,  with 
sufficient  good  leaf  mould  to  make  it  rather 
light.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cool  airy  place 
fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  and  at  once  fix  ths 
intended  trellis,  and  train  the  shoots  as  they 
advance. 

THE    CONSEBVATORT. 

Temperature,  from  60  to  65  degrees  by  day, 
and  about  50  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Take  advantage  of  all  oppor- 
tunities to  give  plenty  of  air,  but  close  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  leave  the  house  warm. 

Watering. — Restrict  the  use  of  moisture  as 
the  weather  changes  ;  and  leave  off  syringing 
even  in  the  morning  when  the  weather  turns 
cold  or  damp.  Avoid  making  any  damp  about 
the  fioors  as  much  as  possible. 

Arrangement. — Continue  to  vary  the  group- 
ing as  much  as  possible  with  the  fioweriog 
plants  ;  the  larger  specimens  are,  of  course,  in 
a  great  degree  stationary.     Much  depends  on 
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Individual  taste  here,  both  in  the  arrangement 
of  colours  and  of  forms  ;  but  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  mention  these  points  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  ol]jects,  to  see  what  a  wide 
field  is  here  opened  for  the  display  of  correct 
judgment. 

General  Directions,  —  Attention  to  the 
strictest  neatness  has  been  reiterated  so  often, 
and  is  so  integral  a  portion  of  conservatory 
management,  that  it  need  only  be  hinted  at 
here.  If  the  weather  prove  very  damp  and 
gloomy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  light  fires  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  house  ;  this  should 
be  done  on  a  fine  morning,  when  the  sashes 
can  be  freely  opened  to  assist  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  superfluous  moisture  ;  but  the  fire 
should  be  done  with  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  house  too  warm  at  night  when 
shut  up.  Be  very  cautious  in  applying  fires  in 
weather  when  the  sashes  cannot  be  opened. 

THE   PLANT    STOVE. 

Temperature^  from  65  to  75  degrees  by  day, 
and  55  to  60  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — ^Admit  as  much  air  as  prac- 
ticable, having  in  view  the  above  scale  of  tem- 
perature. Shading  may  be  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  the  very  bright  hot  weather  is  past. 

Watering, — ^Be  careful  to  apportion  the 
moisture  to  the  state  of  the  respective  plants, 
whether  they  are  at  rest,  or  in  a  more  or  less 
active  state  of  growth.  Water  and  syringe 
only  in  the  morning,  slightly  damping  the 
pipes  and  floors  at  night. 

Potting, — ^Little  shifting  will  require  to  be 
done  at  present ;  and  as  little  as  possible  should 
be  attempted.  Clean  and  renew  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots  where  necessary. 

Infects, — Lose  no  opportunity  to  thin  the 
scale  and  white  bug  especially,  if  they  are 
present,  while  the  plants  are  dormant,  and  the 
shoots  firm  and  hard,  so  as  not  to  be  so  easily 
damaged  as  when  in  a  growing  state. 

Ackimenes, — Dry  off  the  scaly  roots  as  the 
tops  decay,  and  keep  them  in  a  comparatively 
cool  place  until  spring.  If  any  are  still  grow- 
ing on  for  winter  fiowering,  keep  them  warm 
and  rather  moist,  syringing  twice  a  day  to 
keep  down  red  spider. 

AUamanda^  JBeaumontia,  Echites^  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers,  should  be  gradually 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  by  a  further  re- 
striction of  the  supply  of  water,  and  thus  be 
induced  to  form  and  perfect  their  flower  buds. 

AlpiniaSy  Hedychiums^  and  other  reedy 
plants,  should  be  reduced  to  a  complete  state 
of  rest  by  gradually  exposing  the  roots  of 
such  as  have  quite  lost  their  foliage  to  a  dry 
atmosphere,  by  raising  '6uch  as  are  sunk  in 
tanks  or  moist  ground,  but  not  so  that  they 
may  be  too  much  shrivelled  up  suddenly. 

AphelandraSf   Justicias,  JRuellias^   &c.  — - 


Shift  such  of  the  winter  flowering  plants  as 
require  it,  using  water  with  care,  especially 
just  after  re-potting  :  others  past  their  prime 
should  be  rested  by  the  ordinary  means. 

Amaryllids. — Pot  only  such  as  are  really 
showing  bloom,  and  bring  them  forward  very 
gradually.  Those  which  retain  their  leaves 
all  the  year  should  receive  just  so  much  water 
as  to  keep  them  from  absolutely  suffering. 

Segonias, — Encourage  those  in  an  active 
state  by  judicious  watering  and  warmth  ;  and 
keep  the  dormant  ones  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Burchellia, — Keep  cool  and  at  rest,  by  only 
supplying  sufiicient  water  to  keep  the  plants 
from  drooping. 

Cacti. — If  not  removed  before,  take  them 
from  their  temporary  shelter,  and  place  them 
in  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  house,  giving  them 
little  or  no  water.  Place  a  few  pluits  in  heat^ 
and  as  they  advance  in  growth,  apply  moisture 
more  freely.  If  a  succession  is  desirable,  in- 
troduce a  few  to  a  warmer  position  about  the 
middle,  and  others  again  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Cinnamomum  (Cinnamon  tree). —  Apply 
water  only  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
plant  from  retrograding,  and  keep  up  a  steady 
heat. 

Clerodendrons.  —  Reduce  the  supply  of 
water,  and  gradually  get  the  plants  to  rest. 
Those  in  a  dormant  state  may  be  excited  in 
succession,  so  as  to  have  some  in  bloom  all  the 
summer. 

Climbers,  —  Regulate  such  as  are  stiU 
advancing ;  but  endeavour  to  rest  all  by 
withholding  moisture,  and  keeping  a  drier 
atmosphere  about  the  plants. 

Daturas, — Thoroughly  rest  such  as  are  out 
of  flower ;  and  gently  encourage  those  that 
are  still  in  a  growing  state. 

JErythrinas, — Get  the  strongest  plants  into 
a  state  of  rest  if  not  so  already,  and  keep  them 
cool  and  dry. 

Euphorbias. — Keep  the  succulent  sorts  dry 
and  rather  warm  ;  and  the  leafy  kinds  dry,  or 
gently  growing,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Ferns. — Guard  against  stagnant  air  and 
water,  and  keep  them  free  of  decaying  leaves. 

Gardenias, — Let  the  main  stock  rest  in  a 
cool  airy  situation  ;  and  put  a  batch  into 
heat,  to  flower  early.  Those  in  flower  should 
be  kept  cool,  to  preserve  the  bloom. 

GesneraSf  Gloxinias^  &c  —  Dry  off  the 
tubers  of  the  first  as  the  plants  go  out  of 
flower,  reducing  them  gradually  to  a  state  of 
rest.  The  second  should  also  be  rested,  but 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  entirely  to  lose 
their  leaves. 

Mippeastrums,  Crinums,  PancratiumSy  &c. 
— Restrict  the  supply  of  water  as  the  plants 
decline,  but  never  suffer  them  to  lose  their 
leaves  entirely  at  any  season. 
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Ipomceas. — Clear  away  the  annual  species 
as  tbej  decay,  and  pinine  the  others  as  thej 
require. 

Ixoras,  —  Keep  them  cool,  with  merely 
enough  water  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
being  dried  up. 

Jatminumty  RandeletiaSy  SrunfeUUu^  &c* 
— Treat  according  to  the  various  stages  the 
plants  may  be  in  ;  those  in  flower  requiring 
an  increased  supply  of  moisture. 

LantancLS, — Bring  them  to  a  state  of  rest 
as  they  pass  their  prime  ;  and  cut  them  in 
closely  before  they  make  new  growth. 

Luculia  gratimma, — ^Be  careful  in  apply- 
ing water  after  the  plant  shows  signs  of 
decreased  vitality. 

Lycopodiums, — ^Bring  these  nearer  to  the 
light,  and  in  a  less  humid  situation  as  the 
days  draw  in. 

MalvaceoiLs  Plants,  as  hibiscus,  should  be 
limited  in  the  amount  of  moisture  allowed; 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  care 
should  be  taken  to  rest  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Manettias,  and  other  tender  climbers,  should 
be  gradually  rested  by  shortening  the  supply 
of  water  and  heat 

Melastomas  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  amount  of  moisture  supplied 
should  be  reduced. 

Melo'Cacti  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  dry 
airy  place,  with  no  more  water  than  to  prevent 
their  losing  bulk. 

Mtuag, — Keep  warm,  but  greatly  reduce 
the  supply  of  moisture.  If  in  fruit  great  heat 
should  be  applied,  gradually  lessening  the 
amount  of  water  as  it  ripens. 

Nepentfies  (Pitcher  Plant). — Maintain  a 
strong  heat  and  damp  atmosphere  ;  the  latter 
can  be  done  with  less  water  than  previously. 

Nymph€Ba$  (Water  Lilifs). — Continue  the 
resting  process  by  shortening  the  supply  of 
moisture  about  the  roots,  and  by  rising  them 
partially  or  entirely  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  which  they  have  been  growing. 

Palms*  —  Reduce  the  temperature  as  the 
days  shorten,  but  do  not  use  so  much  water ; 
and  have  recourse  to  fire  heat  to  expel  damp, 
in  case  of  long-continued  wet  weather. 

Thunbergias. — Clear  away  the  annual  sorts 
as  they  fade ;  cut  in  the  branches  of  the  others, 
and  shorten  the  supply  of  water  as  they  pass 
their  prime. 

Viiicas, — Encourage  those  advancing  for 
autumn  and  winter  blooming  ;  and  forward 
others  for  succession. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSE. 

Temperature, — The  warm  house  for  the 
Indian  species,  80  degrees  by  day,  70  degrees 
by  night ;  the  cool  or  Mexican  house  70 
degrees  by  day,  60  degrees  by  night,  with  a 
gradual  diminution  as  the  season  draws  in. 


Take  to  fires  betimes,  to  meet  the  decreasii^ 
temperature,  but  apply  artificial  heat  very 
gradually,  and  carefully  guard  against  any 
excess  during  the  night. 

Ventilation.  —  Admit  air  very  cautiously 
and  in  very  small  quantities,  closing  tL« 
house  early  in  the  afternoon  :  it  is,  however, 
desirable  to  admit  some,  if  possible,  daily. 

WateHng, — Water  very  cautiously,  and  be 
careful  that  none  lodges  at  the  base  of  the 
young  leaves,  as  in  many  species  the  plants 
are  apt  to  rot  under  such  circumstances. 
Syringe  very  little,  except  where  plants  are 
growing  ;  and  be  cautious  even  then.  Never 
use  any  other  than  tepid  water. 

Insects, — Look  narrowly  after  slugs,  snails, 
and  woodlice  ;  as  the  weather  becomes  colder, 
they  are  very  apt  to  take  to  such  good  quar- 
ters as  this  house  affords,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  injury  in  a  short  time. 

Potting.^  Continue  to  shift  any  plants  en- 
tirely at  rest,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  do 
it :  but  except  for  the  really  terrestrial  spedes, 
little  else  seems  necessary  than  a  plain  blodc 
of  wood,  or  very  slight  basket. 

Sfiading  may  be  tiken  off  entirely,  choosing 
a  dry  day  for  removing  it,  so  that  the  ma- 
terial may  be  stored  away  in  a  properly  di-ied 
state  until  again  wanted. 

Soils. — Collect  whatever  may  be  thought 
necessary  as  opportunities  occur.  It  should 
always  be  moderately  dry  and  slightly  warmed 
when  used. 

Imported  Plants, — Any  not  yet  in  a  grow- 
ing state  should  be  kept  rather  cool,  especially 
those  from  the  interior  of  Mexico.  It  will  be 
better  to  keep  such  as  are  fre.>h  and  plump 
until  the  spring,  than  to  start  them  at  this 
time,  when  they  would  have  to  bear  up 
through  the  whole  winter  :  di7ness  and  cool- 
ness are  the  conditions  for  maintaining  them 
in  a  resting  state. 

Aeridesy  Saccolabiumy  and  Vandcu — If  not 
already  resting;,  try  to  get  these  into  that  state 
as  early  as  possible,  and  then  keep  them  rather 
dry  and  cool. 

Cymhidiums, — Any  that  are  coming  into 
flower  should  be  removed  to  the  6on6ervatoiy, 
where  they  will  last  a  long  time. 

Cattleyas, — Assist  these  to  perfect  their 
growth,  and  afterwards  remove  them  to  the 
coolest  house,  and  keep  them  dry. 

Dendrobiums, — Persevere  with  those  in  a 
dry  state  until  they  show  bloom,  when  they 
should  receive  a  little  more  moisture. 

Oncidiums, — Such  as  are  growing  should 
be  kept  steadily  on,  but  do  not  syringe  then 
much  in  dull  weather. 

Stanhopeas, — Those  which  have  finished 
their  growth  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
situation.  Supply  the  growing  plants  freely 
with  heat  and  moisture. 
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CONIFERS— The  Cedbcs, 


t  Ceoab. 


CEDBns,  Barreiier  (the  Cedar).  — Deriva- 
tion doubtful,  probably  from  Eedron,  or 
OdroD,  a.  rivulet  in  STria,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  cedar  treee  grew  in  Biblical  times. 
— Evergreen  trees. 

Cednt  Libani,  Barreiier  (Cedar  of  Leba- 
non).— Leaves  tufted,  straight,  slender,  ever- 
green, persistent,  of  a  dark  grass;  colour,  one 
inch  in  length.  Cones  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  erect,  rather  oblong,  verj  obtuse, 
with  broad,  close-pressed,  leathery  e^es. 

A  tree  of  Syria,  remarkable  for  the  diver- 
Hty  of  form  which  it  nssames,  frequently 
grand  and  towering,  yet  often  a  huge  heap  of 
verdure,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  sending  out 
large  roaming  branches  trailing  on  the  ground. 
It  has  a  depth  of  shade  which  no  other  tree 
possesses :  it  is  solemn  beyond  any  other 
Ugneons  ol^ect ;  and,  in  sacred  historical  re- 
membrance, it  is  the  greatest  of  all  trees.  It 
is  one  of  those  few  objects  which  will  never 
be  displaced  by  any  new  comers,  for  in  its 
better  aspects  it  scarcely  admits  of  any  rivalry. 
It  is  not  reserved  for  us  of  the  present  day  to 
be  the  first  to  praise  it ;  for  ever  since  it  rose 
on  the  mountains  of  Syria,  with  its  grent,  flat- 
tened, hawk-like  wings,  sharp  against  the 
clear  sky,  it  was  aptly  pronounced  to  be  the 
'excellency  of  Lebanon."  There  were  those 
who  saw  it  from  the  holy  city  who  ever  after- 
wards had  loftier  ideas  of  the  God  of  Nature  ; 
and  lest  any  one  shonld  suppose  this  to  be  a 
mere  piece  of  fancy,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  that  well-chosen  and  fervent  request 
of  Moses,  who  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
mount  which  was  then  so  beauteously  adorned 
with  its  cedars  :  "  I  pray  thee,"  he  says,  "  let 
me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  be- 
yond Jordan  ;  that  goodly  mountain,  and 
Lebanon .' " 


As  usually  beheld  in  this  country,  the 
cedar  is  a  spreading,  majestic,  solemn -looking, 
evergreen  tree.  Even  in  level  countries,  such 
as  Norfolk,  many  parks  and  pleasure  grounds 
are  by  the  aid  of  it  invested  with  considerable 
grandeur.  Houghton  park,  once  the  seat  of 
Walpole,  though  as  fiat  as  a  bowling-green,  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this  fact.  Around  Lou- 
don it  has  been  planted  extensively ;  and 
every  one  who  is  at  all  concerned  about  trees, 
knows  the  many  magnificent  specimens  to  be 
found  in  that  district.  At  Chelsea,  Syon, 
Claremont,  Whitton,  Pepper  Harrow,  Chis- 
wick,  and  many  other  places,  it  has  put  on  all 
its  characteristic  beauty,  equalling  some  of  the 
famous  cedars  of  old.  Bat  why  should  it  be 
kept  BO  long  as  one  of  our  garden  elegancies  ? 
No  one  can  object  to  it  as  a  suburban  tree  ; 
nay,  it  is  highly  appropriate  in  such  places ; 
but  it  might  have  been  long  since,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  landscape  gardener,  darkening 
many  of  the  sEcep  and  cloudy  mountains  of 
the  North  ;  such  of  them  at  least  as  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  residences.  In  the  more  distant 
parts  of  country  seats,  where  rugged  scenery 
abounds,  this  tree  might  be  made  to  command 
astonishment  and  reverence  where  merely  a 
pleasing  idea  is  at  present  excited.  In  old 
age,  and  when  in  mosses,  the  darkling  gran- 
deur of  the  cedar  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rocks,  and  contrasted  with  lighter  foliage, 
reaches  to  the  sublime,  and  certainly  forma  one 
of  the  most  striking  combinations  to  be  found 
amongst  inanimate  objects.  If  we  except  the 
Highland  pine  (Pinus  gyhettris  horixontalU), 
no  tree  has  the  slightest  pretension  to  be 
reckoned  equal  to  it  in  dignifying  any  given 
spot ;  hut  with  some  other  trees,  it  is  apt  to  be 
badly  misplaced  by  the  uninitiated.  There  is 
a  scene,  for  instance,  at  Sluie,  on  the  banks  of 
G  o 
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the  Fiudhorn,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which, 
with  a  few  hundreds  of  cedars,  full-grown  and 
grouped  judiciously,  might  be  made  to  exhibit 
a  picture  of  sjlvan  grandeur,  such  as  could 
not  be  anywhere  surpassed  ;  for  throughout 
that  district  there  is  every  other  element  to 
distinguish  it — wood,  water,  high  rocky  cliffs  ; 
and,  from  some  points,  an  ahnost  boundless 
view.  Other  districts  in  Scotland  present 
most  eligible  situations  fur  the  planting  of  this 
tree,  such  as  the  banks  of  the  Clyde ;  and 
indeed  every  estate  throughout  Britain  con- 
taining uneven  surfaces,  presents,  more  or  less, 
the  proper  sites  for  this  celebrated  ofegect. 
Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  to  plant 
these  trees  in  belts,  or  in  common  woodland 
fashion,  without  reference  to  the  effect  they 
may  have  from  the  chief  point  of  view,  is 
disgusting.  The  cedar  is  not  by  any  means  in- 
digenous to  Britain  ;  and  if  it  rise  anywhere  in 
masses,  it  is  well  known  that  it  does  so  entirely 
by  art ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  surrounding  scene — ^an  adjunct  to 
the  chief  object  not  far  distant,  viz.  the  man- 
sion. If  a  hill  side  be  seen  overlayed  with 
cedars,  one  would  naturally  look  around  for 
the  cause  which  led  to  this  costly  garnishing, 
and  if  none  were  discovered,  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  their  being  there  formed  no 
part  of  a  landscape  design,  but  the  mere  freak 
of  a  questionable  fancy.  All  ornamental 
planting,  therefore,  should  have  a  strict  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  it  may  produce  from  the 
pnucipal  point  of  view. 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this 
tree,  its  descent  and  history  confer  upon  it  a 
character  which  will  always  recommend  it  to 
the  planter.  The  first  account  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament,  from  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  in  Biblical  times  it  formed 
the  boast  of  Syria.  What  its  peculiar  effect 
was  when  viewed  upon  Lebanon  can  be  only 
arrived  at  from  the  expressions  which  occur 
regarding  it  ;  and  these  are  certainly  nu- 
merous and  striking.  Thus,  when  compared 
by  David  to  the  attainment  of  the  righteous, 
it  is  said  :  *'  Ue  shall  flourish  like  the  palm- 


princes  and  rulers  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
city  and  temple  reduced  to  ruins :  "  Open 
thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may 
devour  thy  cedars ;  howl,  fir  tree,  for  the 
cedar  is  fallen  ;  because  the  mighty  is  spoiled : 
howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan  ;  for  the  forest  of 
the  vintage  is  come  down." 

But  the  intereit  attached  to  this  tree  does 
not  end  with  it  ifi  its  living  state.  The  fancy 
must  be  transported  to  the  cedar-galleries  of 
Jerusalem,  in  tb6  formation  of  which  it  was 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts  of 
wood.  Naturaliota  and  commentators,  it  is 
true,  have  some  donbt  if  our  cedar  of  Lebanon 
be  tlie  tree  referred  to  so  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  becavsft  the  wood  grown  in  England  is 
coarse,  aiKl  iD  a^f^ted,  as  they  conclude,  to  be 
moulded  and  fashioned  into  those  fiowers  and 
figures  which  distinguished  the  work  of  the 
temple.  The  difference  of  soil  and  climate, 
however,  may  accoi|nt  for  all  thia ;  it  being 
well  known  that  trees  which  grow  very  slowly 
produce  timber  which  is  closer  and  more 
durable  than  that  which  is  taken  from  those 
which  grow  rapidly.  Besides^  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  in  allasion  to  the  righteous^ 
''they  shall  spread  their  branches  like  the 
cedar,"  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  refer- 
ence to  a  jnniper.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  timber  employed  in  building 
the  sumptuous  temple  and  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
was  of  the  cedar,  and  of  the  growth  of  Leba- 
non, there  is  much  to  favour  the  suppoaitioB 
that  the  wood  usually  called  cedar  amongst  the 
ancients,  and  which  was  so  universally  invested 
with  imperishable  qutlitiep,  was  some  sort  of 
Cypressus,  Thi\ia,  or  Juniperns. 

The  general  impression  is,  that  thia  tree  ia 
confined  to  the  particular  mountain  called 
Lebanon.  This,  however,  ia  not  the  caae ; 
for  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the  British  censul  at 
Tangier,  lately  discovered  it  on  Mount  Atltt  9 
and  apecimens  of  the  cones  and  branches  of 
this  tree  have  been  sent  from  Moroceo  by 
P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  Loudon  thinks  it  probabto 
that  it  will  be  found  on  the  mountainoua 
regions  of  the  North  of  Africa,  which  botanists 


tree  ;  he  shall  grow  as  the  cedar  in  Lebanon."  i  have  not  yet  thoroughly  explored. 


And  again,  to  break  this  lofty  and  ponderous 
tree,. and  shake  the  enormous  mass  on  whid]i 
it  grows,  are  figures  which  the  inspired 
Psalmist  selects  in  expressing  the  power  and 
migesty  of  Jehovah :  '*  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  ;  yea,  the  Lord 
breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  He  makes 
them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf :  Lebanon  and 
Sirion  like  a  young  unicorn."  And  finally, 
we  find  the  prophet  Zechariah  referring  meta- 
phorically to  this  tree,  whilst  descanting  on 
the  destructive  operations  of  the  Roman 
armies,  under  the  command  of  Titus  Vespa- 
sian, against  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  when  the 


As  to  extracting  and  sowing  tha  seeds. 
The  cones  are  ripe  in  November  or  December, 
and  should  then  be  gathered;  for  in  some 
districts  the  squirrels  will  eat  them,  or  rmther 
the  seeds,  if  allowed  to  hang  longer.  No 
degree  of  heat  will  cause  the  cones  to  expand, 
so  as  to  let  the  seeds  fall  out,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Scotch  pine,  so  they  should  be  treated  in 
every  respect  as  recommended  for  the  larch 
cones;  that  is,  laid  upon  a  kiln  for  twelve 
hours,  and  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  not 
exceeding  120°Fah.  During  the  time  they 
are  on  the  kiln  they  will  require  to  be  turned 
completely  over  three  times,  that  is,  at  nine, 
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twelve,  and  three  o'clock,  and  then  laid  upon  a 
hard  uneven  floor  and  thrashed  to  piecea. 
Where  there  is  only  a  small  quantity,  the 
best  and  easiest  way  of  getting  at  the  seeds  is 
by  driving  a  piece  of  sharp  iron  through  the 
centre  of  the  cone,  an  operation  which  is  con- 
siderably facilitated  by  steeping  them  in  water 
for  a  few  days  previously.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  is  the  latter  end  of  April,  either  in 
the  open  ground,  or  in  flat  pots  or  pans  laid 
in  a  frame  without  much  bottom  heat.  The 
soil  in  either  case  should  be  of  a  light  and 
friable  nature,  such  as  wUI  not  bind  together, 
and  should  be  kept  moderately  and  uniformly 
moist  until  the  plants  appear,  which  will  be 
in  about  four  weeks  after  sowing.  In  the 
beds  or  pans,  the  plants  may  remain  for  two 
years,  when  they  should  be  planted  out  into 
rich  \(^mj  soil  in  the  open  ground,  not  adding 
manure  at  the  time,  but  into  such  soil  as  had 
been  well  manured  for  some  previous  crop. 
The  plan  of  keeping  them  continually  in  pots 
is  very  bad,  and  is  now  being  scouted  in  all 
the  best  nurseries.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that,  if  the  plants  are  not  shifted 
at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  they  are  fit 
only  to  be  burned,  the  roots  after  that  time 
becoming  hard  and  flbreless.  If  treated  in 
the  open  ground,  as  here  recommended,  the 
plants  will  reach  the  height  of  two  feet  in  five 
years  :  those  in  pots,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
eight  years  old  before  reaching  this  height. 
Plants  two  feet  high  are  Is,  6d,  each,  and 
those  four  feet  high  are  5s.  each.  Such  plants 
are  quite  large  enough  to  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  late  Sir  Greorge  Macpherson 
Grant,  of  Ballindalloch,  in  Morayshire,  was  to 
plant  the  cedar  in  woods  where  large  trees 
were  growing  at  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
distant  from  each  other.  So  situated,  the 
cedar  seems  to  take  at  once  an  upward  direc- 
tion towards  the  air  and  light,  the  surround- 
ing trees  discouraging  any  unnecessary  side 
branches,  which  forms  the  great  evil  of  these 
trees  when  planted  in  open  places. 

Varieties, — The  following  may  be  distin- 
gnished : — 

C.  L.foUis  argenteis  (silver-leaved  Cedar 
of  Lebanon.)— This  variety  has  its  leaves  of  a 
silvery  hue,  which,  however,  it  is  apt  some- 
times to  lose.  The  most  perfect  tree  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the 
Coantese  of  Shaftesbury's  villa,  Richmond.  It 
18  not  propagated  by  nurserymen. 

C»  Jj,  nana  is  a  small  stunted  variety,  very 
prostrate  in  its  habit,  and  never  reaching  be- 
yond the  size  of  a  bush.  Plants  are  sold  at 
7s,  6d  each.     (1846.) 

Cedrus  DeodarOy  Roxburgh  (Deodar,  or 
Indian  Cedar.) — Leaves  in  clusters,  evergreen, 
acute,  rigid,  with  a  light  glaucous  bloom,  longer 


than  those  of  C,  LibanL  Cones  in  pairs, 
pedunded,  erect,  oval,  four  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  long,  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad  ;  scales  broad  and  closely  pressed,  fre- 
quently covered  with  resinous  exudation. 

A  magnificent  tree,  well  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  princes  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  a  grand  object,  and  graceful 
as  well.  Standing  singly,  it  forms  a  magnifi- 
cent pyramid,  clad  on  all  sides  with  ample 
pensile  spray :  in  thickets,  where  its  side 
branches  are  discouraged,  it  rises  in  a  straight 
column  to  the  height  of  130  or  150  feet,  the 
admiration  alike  of  the  savage  and  civilized. 
The  Hindoos  hold  it  in  the  greatest  venera- 
tion, and  throughout  the  elevated  districts  of 
Eastern  India  it  seems  to  awaken  in  them 
some  becoming  ideas  of  the  God  of  Nature. 
Their  temples  are  near  to  groves  of  it,  and, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  not  used  by  them  ex- 
cept to  burn  as  incense  on  occasions  of  the 
greatest  solemnity. 

The  geography  of  this  tree  is  fixed  by  tra- 
vellers as  comprehending  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  north  of  Hindostnn,  parti- 
cularly the  provinces  of  Almora  and  Kamaon, 
in  Nepal,  and  as  far  as  Cashmere,  where  the 
wood  is  in  many  cases  intermixed  with  brick 
and  mortar  in  tiie  construction  of  houses.  It 
is  common  on  the  hills  surrounding  Deyrah 
Dhoon,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Ganges,  and  on  the  west  by  its  mighty  tribu- 
tary the  Jumna  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
to  prevail  throughout  the  Himalayan  range  of 
hills. 

The  mode  now  generally  adopted  through* 
out  Britain  of  propi^ating  this  tree  will  lead, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  the  greatest 
possible  disappointment.  Grafted  on  the 
common  larch,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
a  deciduous  plant  of  humble  growth,  this  tree 
must  become  very  much  deteriorated.  Who 
supposes  that  the  humble  larch  is  capable  of 
sending  out  the  vast,  and  strong,  and  deep 
anchoring  in  the  soil  which  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  lovely  and  gigantic  pyramid 
which,  on  a  proper  foundation,  this  tree 
wonld  assuredly  become  ?  The  practice  is  a 
foolish  attempt  at  cheating  Nature ;  and 
planters  should  be  on  their  guard  to  purchase 
those  only  which  are,  root  and  branch,  directly 
descended  from  the  sky-crowned  trees  of  the 
Himalaya.  Our  mountains  will  grow  proud 
of  such,  but  the  mongrel  tribe  had  better  at 
once  give  way  to  the  true  Scotch  pine  tree. 
Cuttings  are  infinitely  better  than  inarched 
plants  ;  but  by  far  the  best  mode  is  to  get 
the  seeds.  As  elsewhere  remarked,  the  rainv 
season,  peculiar  to  India,  commences  in  July 
and  ends  about  the  20th  of  September,  so 
that  the  best  time  to  gather  the  Deodar  cones 
is  shortly  after  the  fair  weather  has  com- 
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menced,  during  the  earlier  part  of  October. 
In  1844,  when  the  rainj  season  w-aa  over 
about  a  fortnight  sooner  than  usual,  and  when 
the  intenEitjr  of  the  Bunehine  which  succeeded 
was  unexampled,  it  was  necessary  to  gather 
the  cones  three  weeks  sooner  than  usual,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  first  three  weeks  in 
October  may  be  considered  the  best  time  tt 
collect  them.  Considerable  uncertoiaty  pre- 
vails in  this  cooDtiy  at  to  the  best  mode  of 
tranamitting  the  seeds.  Thus,  Loudon  states 
that  the  "  seeds  preserve  their  vitality  when 
imported  in  the  cones,  but  scarcely  otherwise," 
an  opinion  which  is  very  apt  to  mislead,  for 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  cones,  of  tkem- 
sclvei,  will  not  retain  the  vitality  of  their 
contents.  When  cones  are  imported,  they 
should  be  carefully  coated  over  with  resin, 
wax,  or  any  other  similar  substance,  1o  fill  up 
the  smull  interstices  between  the  acjles,  and 
carefully  tied  down  with  cord  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  their  expnoding  during 
the  voyage.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
unlike  those  of  the  cedar  of  I^ebanon,  the 
Deodar  cones  are  deciduous,  falling  to  pieces 
when  ripe  with  a  mere  touch  of  the  hand  ;  so 
that  if  the  precaution  of  tying  them  should  be 
omitted,  they  will  be  in  pieces  when  they 
reach  this  country  ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  seeds  will 
vegetate.  Calcutta  is  the  sea-port  fortlie  Hima- 
layan district,  and  a  vessel  from  thence  will  take 
about  six  months  to  reach  London.  A  much 
safer  and  more  expeditious  plan  is  to  aend  the 
seeds  in  small  packages  by  the  Overland  Mail; 
and  in  this  case  nearly  all  the  seeds  wilt  vege- 
tate. When  the  cones  are  collected,  and  the 
seeds  extracted,  those  only  which  are  firm  and 
plump  should  be  put  up.  The  best  way  to 
pack  them,  is  to  place  tlie  clean  Beeds,  along 
with  a  (juantity  of  the  chaffy  wings  which 
were  detached  from  them,  in  a  small  wax- 
cloth,  m*  oil-cloth  bag,  which  is  strong  and 
excludea  the  air.  To  Caloutte,  those  small 
packages  should  be  forwarded  by  Banghy  ; 
and  as  the  average  length  of  time  occupied  by 
the  Oriental  and  Peninsular  Steam  Company's 
vessels  is  forty-eight  days,  January  is  the  last 
month  in  which  transmissions  of  the  aeeds 
should  be  made.  All  packages  should  be  fully 
addressed  to  the  parties  in  this  country  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  then  forwarded  to 
some  Bgent  at  Calcutta,  together  with  an 
account  of  tbe  contents  and  value  of  each, 
and  inslructions  to  the  agent  to  send  the 
same  overland  to  his  London  correspondent, 
who  will  pay  the  expenses  of  customs, 
clearing,  &c.,  and  forward  them  to  their 
<)  est  in  at  ion . 

Simply  as  a  timber  tree,  the  Deodar  is  full 
of  promise.  Though,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
held  sacred  in  many  districls,  it  is  in  others 


extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  bdiU- 
ings.  It  has  been  taken  from  the  roofs  of 
temples  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  several  cen- 
turies i  aod  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  its 
wood  is  asdurableasthatof  the  larch,  whilst  it 
is  much  easier  to  work,  and  not  at  all  liaUe  to 
twist  and  warp.  A  section  of  a  trunk,  nearly 
four  feet  in  diameter,  was  sent  by  Dr.Wal- 
lich  to  Ur.  Lambert ;  and  in  its  polished  stale 
it  has  been  compared  to  a  slab  of  hroan 
agate. 


The  nursery  culture  of  this  plant  ia  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The  aeeds  should  be  sown  in 
free  loamy  soil  in  April,  in  .beds,  in  the  opt* 
ground,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  one  inch. 
The  plants  should  remain  for  two  years  in 
their  beds,  when  they  wilt  be  fit  to  traasplant 
into  nursery  lines  in  the  usual  way.  The  pot 
culture  of  the  Deodar  is  now  abandoned  in  ttte 
beet  nurseries  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  pines  are 
now  treated  like  tbe  common  Scotch  fir  and 
larch  ;  that  is,  by  transplanting  them  when 
necessary  in  the  open  ground.  Plants  are 
now  sold  at  the  following  rates  : — two  years'  i 
seedlings,  4«.  per  dozen  ;  strong  plants,  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet,  43.  each ;  and  those 
from  two  feet  to  three  feel  high,  at  20/.  per 
100.     (1816.)  i 
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THE  WILD  SPECIES  OP  RANUNCULUS. 

The  character  of  the  genus  Ranunculus  is 
thus  explained  bj  botanists  : — 

Calyx  of  five  (rarely  three)  sepals,  not 
elongated  at  the  base*  Petals  five,  sometimes 
more,  with  a  nectariferous  gland  at  the  base, 
which  is  either  naked,  or  covered  by  a  scale. 
Carpels,  not  bursting,  ovate,  subcompressed 
with  a  mucronated  apex,  collected  into  a  glo- 
bular or  elliptic  head.  Several  species  are 
natives  of  this  country,  some  common  in  pas- 
tures, and  familiarly  known  as  buttercups  : 
they  are  mostly  acrid,  and  when  bruised  pro- 
duce blister ;  but  this  acridity  is  destroyed  by 
drying  or  by  heat. 

Manuncuhu  Flammula,  Linnasus  (lesser 
Spearwort). — Root  fibrous ;  stem  reclined  and 
rooting  at  the  base  ;  leaves  ovate— or  linear- 
lanceolate,  stalked;  carpels  obovate,  smooth, 
with  a  minute  terminal  beak.  A  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  numerous  long  fibrous  roots  ; 
the  stems  are  creeping  below,  and  erect  and 
branching  above,  and  grow  from  a  few  inches 
to  two  feet  high,  with  numerous  alternate 
leaves,  which  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant 
are  linear- lanceolate,  and  at  the  base  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  with  a  long  channelled  petiole, 
dilated,  and  embracing  the  stem.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  consisting  of  five  roundish 
wedge-shaped,  bright  yellow  petals  :  the  car- 
pels are  obovate,  "minutely  pitted  with  a 
small  point.'*  Flowers  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Found  commonly  in  marshes  and  watery 
places.  There  are  two  varieties  :  one  called 
reptans  has  a  more  procumbent  stem,  and  is, 
altogether,  smaller ;  this  is  by  some  considered 
as  a  species :  the  other,  called  ovata,  has  nearly 
all  the  leaves  ovate.  The  plant  is  very  acrid, 
speedily  producing  inflammation  and  blisters 
on  the  skiA.  The  distilled  water  is  said  by 
Withering  to  be  an  emetic,  more  instantaneous 
and  less  offensive  than  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  and 
in  his  opinion  preferable  to  any  other  emetic. 
Ranunculus  Lingua^  Linnseus  (great  Spear- 
wort).—  Root  fibrous  ;  stem  erect;  leaves 
elongate-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  serrated, 
sessile,  and  clasping  the  stem  ;  carpels  mar- 
gined, minutely  pitted  with  a  broad  sword- 
shaped  beak.  This  is  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
resembling  R,  FlammulOy  but  altogether 
larger.  The  stem  grows  two,  three,  or  even 
four  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  are  sessile,  and 
half  embracing  the  stem.  The  flowers  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  large — twice 
the  size  of  those  of  R.  Flammula — bright 
yellow,  and  handsome.  Flowers  in  July.  Found 
in  wet  marshy  places,  but  rather  rare,  and 
chiefly  met  with  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland.  A  slight  variety  called  major 
has  the  leaves  broadly  lanceolate. 

Ranunculus  ophioglossifoHus,  Villars  (ser- 


pent's tongue  Spearwort).  —  Root  fibrous  ; 
stem  erect  ;  lower  leaves  cordate  -  ovate, 
stalked,  upper  ones  oblong,  sessile,  stem 
clasping  ;  carpels  obliquely  ovate,  margined, 
tuherculated.  with  a  short  terminal  point.  An 
annual  species,  with  a  branching  erect  stem 
about  a  foot  high,  throwing  out  whorls  of 
fibrous  roots  from  its  lower  joints,  and  bear- 
ing numerous  small  flowers.  The  whole  plant 
is  glabrous.  The  beads  of  fruit  are  large  in 
comparison  of  the  size  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Found 
rarely  in  Jersey  in  marshy  spots  (St.  Peter's 
Marsh). 

Ranunculus  gramineus,  Linnasus  (grassy 
Crowfoot). — Root  fibrous,  the  Jihi^es  thicken' 
ing  towards  the  end  ;  stem  erect,  very  smooth, 
with  few  flowers  ;  leaves  linear -lanceolate, 
many  ribbed  ;  carpels  obliquely  obovate,  ru- 
gose, with  a  short  revolute  beak  ;  notary 
tubtilar.  A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  an 
erect  stem  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  branching  and  bearing  a  few  moderate- 
sized  bright  yellow  flowers,  with  broadly 
wedge  -  shaped  petals  ;  the  root  -  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  of  a  pale  glaucous  green, 
and  the  stem  sometimes  bears  one  or  two 
narrow  linear  ones.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June.  Said  to  have  been  found  in  North 
Wales,  but  a  very  doubtful  native.  Miller 
says  in  1771,  "We  have  not  yet  got  it  in 
England." 

Ranunculus  Ficaria,  Linnaeus  (Pilewort,  or 
lesser  Celandine). — Root  with  fasciculated 
tubers  ;  stem  leafy,  single  flowered  ;  leaves 
cordate  stalked,  angular ;  carpels  smooth, 
blunt  A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  numer- 
ous stems,  each  bearing  one  flower,  and  at  the 
base  several  leaves  which  are  spotted  at  top 
witb  black  ;  these  stems  grow  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  and  often  produce  bulbs  in  the 
bosom  of  the  leaf-stalks  :  the  calyx  is  usually 
of  tliree  pieces — sometimes  five  ;  and  the  pe- 
tals are  usually  eight  in  number  (but  this  is 
variable)  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  of  a  bright 
shining  golden  yellow,  greenish  at  the  back. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Found  commonly 
in  woods,  pastures,  and  shady  places  about 
hedge  banks.  It  is  also  called  Ficaria  verna. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  useful  antiscorbutic  ;  and  the  root, 
which  is  composed  of  several  oblong  bulbs, 
when  bruised  and  made  into  a  poultioe,  is  said 
to  be  useful  as  an  external  application  to  piles. 
Withering  says  the  young  leaves  may  be  eaten 
in  spring  along  with  other  potherbs. 

Ranunculus  amricomus,  Linnadus  (Goldi- 
locks, or  wood  Crowfoot). — Root  fibrous  ; 
stem  many  flowered  ;  radical  leaves,  reniform,  • 
three  cleft,  notched,  stem  leaves  sessile,  digi- 
tate, with  linear-lanceolate  segments  ;  carpels 
downy,  ventricose,  with  a  slender  hooked  beak. 
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three  or  four  inches,  and  plant  them  six  inches 
apart.  To  keep  each  root  in  its  place,  it  is  as 
well  to  press  in  the  bulb  and  cover  it  with  a 
cone  of  soil ;  have  them  all  arranged  as  jou 
would  exhibit  them,  and  plant  them  exactly 
so.  Plant  the  common  sorts  in  patches 
throughout  the  borders. 

Violets. —  Give  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
stir  up  the  soil  amongst  them :  the  chief 
store  should  be  in  frames  ;  these  should  also 
be  cleaned  and  aired  abundantly. 

WINDOW  QARDENING. 

As  the  nights  become  cold,  all  tender 
plants  must  be  taken  in-doors  in  the  evening, 
and  not  be  returned  again  to  the  balconies  or 
window  sills  until  the  morning  frost  is  en- 
tirely gone.  The  supply  of  moisture  to  all 
plants  should  be  gradually  reduced  ;  this  is 
especially  necessary  with  such  as  lose  their 
leaves,  or  are  of  a  succulent  texture  ;  such 
should  also  be  kept  as  near  the  light  as  possible. 
Where  there  is  no  greenhouse  or  pit  to  obtain 
a  few  fresh  plants  from  occasionally,  one  or 
two  should  be  bought  as  wanted  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  Indeed,  in  large  towns  this  would 
be  the  least  troublesome  way  at  all  seasons,  as 
few  window  plants  will  repay  any  but  an 
enthusiast  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
keeping  them  through  the  winter. 

SuU)s,  such  as  hyacinths,  crocus,  &c., 
should  be  placed  in  glasses  or  pots  if  not  done 
last  month  ;  and,  in  that  case,  a  second  lot 
should  now  be  put  in.  Place  those  in  water 
in  a  dark  cupboard,  or  similar  place,  but  not 
in  too  warm  a  situation,  or  they  will  start  but 
weakly. 

Begonias  must  be  watered  very  sparingly, 
giving  little  or  none  to  such  as  are  in  or  near 
a  dormant  condition. 

Camellias. — Water  very  carefully,  but  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  the  roots  from  ever  being 
dry  :  keep  them  in  a  light  airy  situation. 

'Cinerarias. — Continue  to  shift  as  requisite 
until  they  are  in  convenient  sized  pots,  and 
water  regularly  and  rather  copiously,  using  a 
little  manure  water  about  once  a  week,  except 
the  weather  be  very  damp  and  cloudy. 

Fuchsias.  —  Gradually  reduce  the  supply 
of  moisture  as  they  go  out  of  flower, 
and  let  them  go  to  rest.  Shorten  in  the 
smaller  shoots,  and  put  them  by  for  the 
winter,  in  a  place  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  frost,  and  where  they  will  not  become 
too  dry. 

Oeraniums. — Those  which  are  past  flow- 
ering may  receive  similar  treatment  to  the 
fuchsias,  but  they  should  not  be  cut.  Pro- 
tect them  carefully  from  frost,  but  give  them 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

MyrtleSy  and  similar  evergreens,  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  in  an  airy 


place.     Water  regularly,  and  keep  the  foh'^e 
free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Roses.  —  Such  as  are  not  in  an  active  stste 
should  receive  but  little  water,  but  any  of 
the  Chinese  or  related  sorts  which  may  be 
I  growing,  may  be  encouraged  by  being  pkced 
in  a  warm  situation  and  watered  regularij : 
give  air  freely  to  all. 

Primulas. — Shift  when  necessary,  paying 
attention  to  the  drainage  and  to  the  watering. 
Keep  them  rather  close  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
then  give  air  freely  when  they  conunence 
growing  again. 

Violets. — Keep  these  in  a  dry  airy  place^ 
and  water  only  so  much  as  to  keep  the  soil 
just  damp.  In  potting  them  up  from  the 
open  border,  use  a  very  sandy  loamy  soil. 

Wardian  Cases. — These  may  be  made  a 
very  interesting  feature  for  winter  decoration, 
.  as  they  may  consist  of  single  bell-glasses  of 
various  sizes  for  mosses  and  lycopodiums,  or 
of  any  larger  dimensions  for  larger  plants,  or 
to  suit  aiiy  particular  situations.  Even  in 
the  smallest,  artificial  rock- work  may  be  in- 
troduced, leaving  holes  in  which  to  insert  tlie 
plants.  In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned 
above,  ferns,  dwarf  cacti,  mesembryan- 
themums,  sempervivums,  haworthias,  and 
all  the  smaller  species  of  succulent  plants 
may  be  used  ;  and  by  judicious  group- 
ing— never  using  ferns  or  such-like  plants  in 
the  same  ease  with  succulents — ^many  combi- 
nations of  strange  forms  might  be  effected. 
At  this  season  water  must  be  used  with  great 
caution,  especially  to  succulents. 

PITS  AND   FRAMES. 

The  principal  operations  will  consist  in 
preparing  proper  protection  for  these  stmc- 
tures  against  fTost,  in  airing,  shutting  up 
eiurly,  and  in  the  careful  application  of  water. 

Annuals. — Shift  any  that  may  require  it 
early  in  the  month,  and  get  them  permanently 
arranged  for  the  winter.  Give  air  constantly, 
by  taking  the  lights  quite  off  on  fine  days,  and 
tilting  tliem  in  wet  weather,  and  at  night  as 
long  as  the  cold  is  not  severe.  Water  freely 
in  fine  weather,  but  reduce  the  quantity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  :  less  water  will 
be  required  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  coal 
ashes,  or  similar  material. 

Half-hardy  Plants^  as  calceolarias,  pe- 
tunias, verbenas,  &c.,  should  be  permanently 
arranged,  but  not  plunged,  the  great  diffi-* 
cutty  of  keeping  them  consisting  in  keeping 
them  dry  enough  in  damp  weather.  Give  all 
the  air  possible  during  favourable  weather; 
and  if  the  frames  are  heated  by  hot  water  or 
otherwise,  and  the  weather  prove  very  damp 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  little  fire 
should  be  lighted  in  the  day-time  occasionally, 
to  dry  the  pits  and  plants,  the  nearest  of  the 
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latter  being  in  the  mean  time  removed  to  a 
safe  distance  from  the  pipes  or  Hues.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  water, 
especially  in  dull  weather  ;  very  little  should 
be  used  at  a  time,  but  the  plants  should  often 
be  looked  oyer.  Pick  off  all  bloom,  and  stop 
the  shoots  of  any  plants  which  keep  growing, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  bushy  compact 
heads ;  and  keep  them  near  the  glass,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  drawn. 

JForcing-jnt — Maintain  a  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees  by  day,  or  rather  more  with 
sun  heat ;  and  let  it  fall  to  about  50  degrees 
at  night.  Give  dr  freely  in  fine  weather, 
even  if  the  above  heat  be  not  quite  maintained; 
and  water  regularly.  As  this  is  the  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  force  flowers 
for  Christmas,  the  requisite  plants,  in  proper 
quantities,  should  now  be  introduced.  Roses, 
lilacs,  Gueldres  roses,  and  various  other  hardy 
deciduous  shrubs,  should  be  placed  at  the 
coolest  end,  and  the  supply  of  water  gradually 
increased.  Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other 
American  plants,  should  also  be  introduced 
and  kept  moist.  A  few  pelargoniums  should 
also  be  forwarded  in  the  same  way, — taking 
care  they  have  no  green  fly  about  them,  as 
those  insects  soon  multiply  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  this  structure.  Dutch  bulbs,  if 
well  rooted,  should  also  be  brought  in  towards 
the  end  of  the  month. 

THE   GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature. — From  60  to  66  degrees  by 
day  ;  and  about  45  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  freely  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  leaving  a  little  on  all  night, 
unless  the  external  temperature  fall  below  40 
degrees,  or  the  weather  be  wet. 

WafeHng, — ^Let  this  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  syringing  also,  as  long  as  the  flne 
weather  permits  it  to  be  done.  Decrease  the 
quantity  of  water  to  the  plants  generally,  and 
avoid  spilling  it  about  the  stages  and  floors. 

Potting. — Continue  to  shift  any  free  grow- 
ing plants  that  may  require  it,  being  very 
careful  with  the  drainage  ;  and  water 
sparingly  until  the  plants  are  progressing 
again. 

SoUs, — Continue  to  take  advantage  of  all 
opportunities  to  collect  desirable  ingredients 
for  composts  ;  and  if  not  previously  done  as 
collected,  ridge  up  all  the  heaps  so  as  to  ex- 
pose as  little  surface  as  possible  to  heavy 
rains. 

Dressing. — Continue  to  clean  and  stake 
the  plants  as  they  are  brought  in,  previous  to 
staging  them. 

InsecU, — ^Never  trust  too  implicitly  to  the 
plants  being  free  from  insects  ;  examine  them 
often,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedy  imme- 
diately the  intruders  are  detected. 


AloeSy  and  succulents  generally,  should  have 
very  little  water,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shrivel,  as  that  would  weaken  them 
very  much,  and  lead  to  their  starting  into 
growth  before  the  proper  time. 

Agavesy  and  large  succulents,  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way,  receiving  even  less 
water  in  proportion,  and  being  kept  in  a  cooler 
part  of  the  house. 

Alstromerias. — Keep  these  perfectly  dry 
and  cool ;  a  back  shed,  if  not  rendered  too  hot 
by  a  flre-place  in  it,  will  be  a  suitable  place  to 
store  them. 

Annuals. — Shift  such  of  these  ns  require  it, 
and  water  regularly  and  rather  copiously. 
Stake  the  taller  growing  sorts  in  time,  before 
they  get  unsightly. 

Azaleas. — Keep  a  few  of  those  which 
flowered  first  last  season,  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house  ;  and  water  regularly  and  very 
carefully  :  the  main  stock  should  be  kept 
cooler,  and  also  regularly  damp  at  the  root. 

Calceolarias. — Shift  such  as  require  it, 
and  bring  those  intended  for  winter  flowering 
steadily  forward,  using  liquid  manure  occa*- 
sionally. 

Camellias. — Keep  a  free  circulation  of  air 
among  the  plants,  and  water  regularly,  so  as 
to  keep  the  earth  moist  but  not  too  wet.  A 
few  of  the  most  forward  plants  may  be  placed 
in  a  warmer  situation,  so  as  to  excite  them 
very  gradually. 

Cape  Bulhsy  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.,  should 
be  kept  dry  and  cool,  but  if  any  commence 
their  growth,  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool  pit  or  frame. 

Cephalotus  follicularis  (New  Holland 
pitcher-plant). — Continue  last  month's  treat- 
ment, lessening  the  supply  of  moisture  as  the 
days  shorten,  and  the  weather  becomes  cold 
and  damp. 

Cinerarias. — Shift  these  as  they  advance, 
and  continue  to  stop  such  as  are  wanted  for 
spring  flowering  ;  water  freely,  occasionally 
with  manure  water. 

Chrysanthemums. — Stake  and  tie  out  these, 
and  shift  any  that  require  it.  They  should  all 
be  got  into  tlie  house,  or  under  good  cover,  and 
be  regularly  and  freely  watered,  using  liquid 
manure  about  twice  a  week.  Wherever  placed, 
a  complete  circulation  of  air  must  be  main- 
tained among  them. 

Ci'assulaSf  and  allied  plants,  as  semper- 
vivum,  should  be  kept  dry,  using  no  more 
water  than  suflUcient  to  prevent  them  from 
shrivelling. 

Cyclamens. — ^Re-pot  any  that  are  showing 
signs  of  growth,  using  a  compost  of  peat, 
sand,  and  loam,  in  nearly  equal  quantities. 
Put  them  in  a  warm  place  and  water  sparingly 
at  first. 

Epacris, — Keep  the  soil  regularly  moi^t. 
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varying  in  this  respect  as  little  as  possible, 
and  allow  free  ventilation  among  the  plants. 

^rtros.— Maintain  a  thorough  ventilation, 
and  cool  temperature  among  the  plants, 
watering  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  the 
roots  never  approach  dryness  on  the  one  hand, 
or  become  soddened  on  the  other.  If  not 
done,  seeds  may  be  sown  now,  and  the  pots 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  light ;  the  soil  must 
be  kept  very  regularly  moistened. 

FucJmas, — Gradually  lessen. the  allowance 
of  water,  and  when  idl  the  leaves  are  o£^ 
shorten  the  shoots  so  as  to  allow  the  pots  to 
stand  close,  and  out  of  the  way ;  give  them 
only  moisture  enough  to  keep  the  stems  from 
quite  drying  up.  Plants  so  treated  previously 
could  be  started  into  growth  at  any  period. 

Oompkolobiumjf,  and  slender  creepers, 
should  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  keeping 
the  roots  just  moist,  and  the  plants  in  an  airy 
situation. 

J£aworthia$y  Apicras,  &c. — ^Keep  them  on 
an  airy  warm  shelf,  giving  them  just  sufficient 
water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. 

Helichrysums, — Water  very  sparingly,  and 
guard  against  drips  from  the  roof,  or  stagnant 
water. 

LencheTuiuLtias, — Water  very  little,  and  see 
that  it  passes  off  freely :  keep  them  in  a  warm 
airy  place,  and  guard  against  damp. 

lAlium  japonicum  (Japan  lily). — Pot  these, 
if  the  bulbs  show  signs  of  growth,  and  keep 
them  very  cool,  using  little  water  until  they 
advance  in  growth. 

Mignonette, — Water  carefully,  and  keep 
the  plants  in  an  airy  place,  to  avoid  damp. 
Allow  the  most  of  those  trained  into  a  shrubby 
form  to  grow  away  to  flower  ;  a  few  may  still 
be  stopped  to  succeed  the  others. 

Nem  Holland  plants^  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bossiasas,  &c.,  should  be  watered  cautiously,  so 
as  to  avoid  extremes ;  a  perfect  ventilation 
should  be  maintained  among  the  plants.  The 
smaller  sorts  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible. 

.  Orange  trees  should  be  got  into  their  win- 
ter quarters  early  in  the  month,  if  not  done 
previously.  See  that  the  drainage  of  all  is 
perfect  before  they  are  finally  arranged,  and 
apply  water  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  roots 
regularly  moist. 

Oxalis. — Keep  the  bulbous  species  dry  till 
spring,  and  give  the  tuberous  stemmed  sorts 
very  little  water— only  enough  to  keep  them 
from  drying  up. 

Pelargoniums, — Shift  where  necessary,  and 
stop  and  tie  out  those  intended  for  late  spring 
flowering  as  they  advance.  Water  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  regularly  moist  condition, 
using  liquid  manure  occasionally  to  the  most 
advanced  plants.  Keep  up  a  free  circulation 
of  air  to  prevent  spot  and  mould.     Pot  off 


well* rooted  cuttings,  keeping  tliem  rather 
close  until  their  roots  have  taken  fresh  hold 
of  the  soil.  Let  seedlings  have  a  warm  situa- 
tion ;  but  do  not  water  them  quite  so  freely 
as  the  others. 

Primulas* — Shift  as  often  as  necessary,  en- 
couraging those  first  wanted  by  applying  a 
little  manure  water  occasionally ;  pick  out  the 
flower  stems  of  such  as  are  meant  for  late 
flowering,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  laid  hold  of: 
a  cool  airy  place  is  still  desirable  for  them. 

Proteasj  Banksias,  DryandraSj  &c.  — 
Maintain  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  these, 
and  use  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
just  moist. 

Rhododendrons, — If  any  of  these  are  still 
under  temporary  protection,  house  them  early 
in  the  month :  place  them  in  an  airy  part  of 
the  house,  and  keep  the  ball  of  roots  constantly 
moist. 

Roses, — Prune  any  pillar  or  other  fixed 
plants  before  the  house  is  kept  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weather,  so  as  to  excite  a  pre- 
mature growth  ;  cut  back  to  a  well  ripened 
bud,  which  will  resist  a  closer  atmosphere  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  more  sappy  extremities 
of  the  branches. 

Salvias. — Cut  in  such  as  are  out  of  bloom, 
and  reduce  the  water  so  as  to  give  them  a  gra* 
dual  rest.  Keep  those  in  perfection  well  siip^ 
plied  with  moisture,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure,  and  place  them  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  house. 

Stapelias, — The  most  of  these  wiU  now  be 
in  flower;  and  if  desirable  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  their  duration  in  that  state,  the 
plants  should  be  slightly  shaded.  Keep  them 
just  moist,  but  gradually  withhold  water  as 
they  go  out  of  bloom. 

TroptBohms, — Pot  the  tubers  as  they  show 
signs  of  growth,  using  a  sandy  loam,  with 
sufficient  good  leaf  mould  to  make  it  rather 
light.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cool  airy  place 
fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  and  at  once  fix  the 
intended  trellis^  and  train  the  shoots  as  thej 
advance. 

THE    COKSERVATORT. 

Temperature^  from  60  to  65  degrees  by  dav, 
and  about  50  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — Take  advantage  of  all  oppor- 
tunities to  give  plenty  of  air,  but  close  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  leave  the  house  warm. 

Watering, — Restrict  the  use  of  moisture  as 
the  weather  changes  ;  and  leave  off  syringing 
even  in  the  morning  when  the  weather  turns 
cold  or  damp.  Avoid  making  any  damp  about 
ths  floors  as  much  as  possible. 

Arrangement, — Continue  to  vary  the  group- 
ing as  much  as  possible  with  the  flowering 
plants  ;  the  larger  specimens  are,  of  course,  in 
a  great  degree  stationary.     Much  depends  on 
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Individual  taste  here,  both  in  the  arrangement 
of  colours  and  of  forms  ;  but  it  is  merelj 
necessary  to  mention  these  points  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  objects,  to  see  what  a  wide 
field  is  here  opened  for  the  display  of  correct 
judgment. 

General  Directions,  —  Attention  to  the 
strictest  neatness  has  been  reiterated  so  often, 
and  is  so  integral  a  portion  of  conservatory 
management,  that  it  need  only  be  hinted  at 
here.  If  the  weather  prove  very  damp  and 
gloomy,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  light  fires  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  house  ;  this  should 
be  done  on  a  fine  morning,  when  the  sashes 
can  be  freely  opened  to  assist  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  superfluous  moisture  ;  but  the  fire 
should  be  done  with  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  house  too  warm  at  night  when 
shut  up.  Be  very  cautious  in  applying  fires  in 
weather  when  the  sashes  cannot  be  opened. 

THE   PLANT    STOVE. 

Temperature,  from  65  to  76  degrees  by  day, 
and  65  to  60  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation, — Admit  as  much  air  as  prac- 
ticable, having  in  view  the  above  scale  of  tem- 
perature. Shading  may  be  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  the  very  bright  hot  weather  is  past. 

Watering, — ^Be  careful  to  apportion  the 
moisture  to  the  state  of  the  respective  plants, 
whether  they  are  at  rest,  or  in  a  more  or  less 
active  state  of  growth.  Water  and  syringe 
only  in  the  morning,  slightly  damping  the 
pipes  and  floors  at  night 

Potting, — ^Little  shifting  will  require  to  be 
done  at  present ;  and  as  little  as  possible  should 
be  attempted.  Clean  and  renew  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots  where  necessary. 

Insects, — Lose  no  opportunity  to  thin  the 
scale  and  white  bug  especially,  if  they  are 
present,  while  the  plants  are  dormant,  and  the 
shoots  firm  and  hard,  so  as  not  to  be  so  easily 
damaged  as  when  in  a  growing  state. 

Ackimenes, — Dry  off  the  scaly  roots  as  the 
tops  decay,  and  keep  them  in  a  comparatively 
cool  place  until  spring.  If  any  are  still  grow- 
ing on  for  winter  flowering,  keep  them  warm 
and  rather  moist,  syringing  twice  a  day  to 
keep  down  red  spider. 

AllaTnanda,  JBeaumontia,  JEchites,  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers,  should  be  gradually 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  by  a  further  re- 
striction of  the  supply  of  water,  and  thus  be 
induced  to  form  and  perfect  their  flower  buds. 

Alpinias,  Hedychiwns^  and  other  reedy 
plants,  should  be  reduced  to  a  complete  state 
of  rest  by  gradually  exposing  the  roots  of 
such  as  have  quite  lost  their  foliage  to  a  dry 
atmosphere,  by  raising  Such  as  are  sunk  in 
tanks  or  moist  ground,  but  not  so  that  they 
may  be  too  much  shrivelled  up  suddenly. 

AphelandraXy   Jutticiasy  RueUiaSy   &c.  — 


Shift  such  of  the  winter  flowering  plants  as 
require  it,  using  water  with  care,  especially 
just  afler  re- potting  :  others  past  their  prime 
should  be  rested  by  the  ordinary  means. 

Amaryllids, — Pot  only  such  as  are  really 
showing  bloom,  and  bring  them  forward  very 
gradually.  Those  which  retain  their  leaves 
all  the  year  should  receive  just  so  much  water 
as  to  keep  them  from  absolutely  suffering. 

Begonias. — Encourage  those  in  an  active 
state  by  judicious  watering  and  warmth  ;  and 
keep  the  dormant  ones  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

DurchelUa, — Keep  cool  and  at  rest,  by  only 
supplying  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  plants 
from  drooping. 

Cacti, — If  not  removed  before,  take  them 
from  their  temporary  shelter,  and  place  them 
in  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  house,  giving  them 
little  or  no  water.  Place  a  few  plants  in  heat^ 
and  as  they  advance  in  growth,  apply  moisture 
more  freely.  If  a  succession  is  desirable,  in- 
troduce a  few  to  a  warmer  position  about  the 
middle,  and  others  again  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Cinnamomum  (Cinnamon  tree).  —  Apply 
water  only  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
plant  from  retrograding,  and  keep  up  a  steady 
heat. 

Clerodendrons,  —  Reduce  the  supply  of 
water,  and  gradually  get  the  plants  to  rest. 
Those  in  a  dormant  state  may  be  excited  in 
succession,  so  as  to  have  some  in  bloom  all  the 
summer. 

Climbers.  —  Regulate  such  as  are  still 
advancing ;  but  endeavour  to  rest  all  by 
withholding  moisture,  and  keeping  a  drier 
atmosphere  about  the  plants. 

Daturas, — Thoroughly  rest  such  as  are  out 
of  flower ;  and  gently  encourage  those  that 
are  still  in  a  growing  state. 

Erythrinas, — Get  the  strongest  plants  into 
a  state  of  rest  if  not  so  already,  and  keep  them 
cool  and  dry. 

JEupkorbias. — Keep  the  succulent  sorts  dry 
and  rather  warm  ;  and  the  leafy  kinds  dry,  or 
gently  growing,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Ferns, — Guard  against  stagnant  air  and 
water,  and  keep  them  free  of  decaying  leaves. 

Gardenias. — Let  the  main  stock  rest  in  a 
cool  airy  situation  ;  and  put  a  batch  into 
heat,  to  flower  early.  Those  in  flower  should 
be  kept  cool,  to  preserve  the  bloom. 

Gesneras,  Gloxi^nias,  &c.  —  Dry  off  the 
tubers  of  the  first  as  the  plants  go  out  of 
flower,  reducing  them  gradually  to  a  state  of 
rest.  The  second  should  also  be  rested,  but 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  entirely  to  lose 
their  leaves. 

Hippeastrumsy  Crinums,  Pancratiums^  &c. 
— Restrict  the  supply  of  water  as  the  plants 
decline,  but  never  suffer  them  to  lose  their 
leaves  entirely  at  any  season. 
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doubt  that  they  haye  to  endure  greater  hard- 
ebipfl  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  than  they 
do  in  our  ordinarj  winters  ;  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  acelima- 
tation.  We  have  all  through  maintained  that 
it  is  impossible  to  alter  in  any  plant  its  powers 
of  endurance.  The  only  way  properly  to 
ascertain  a  plant's  powers  of  endurance  is  to 
gradually  change  its  temperature,  until  it  is 
placed  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  to  select 
several  positions,  even  those  of  different  cir- 
cumstances, as  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
aspects,  with  a  registering  thermometer  at 
each  place.  The  conditions  most  favourable  to 
a  plant  are  those  which  involve  the  least 
change,  and  that  change  the  most  gradual. 
It  will  often  be  found,  that  when  there  is  no 
protection,  a  plant  under  a  south  wall,  or  a 
south-west,  will  perish,  while  one  in  a  northern 
or  a  north-eastern  exposure  will  survive ; 
the  one  never  being  so  greatly  excited  as  the 
other,  is  consequently  never  subject  to  such 
great  changes,  and  hence  its  endurance.  The 
plant  placed  in  the  coldest  aspect,  having  no 
sun  to  act  upon  its  frozen  juices,  gradually 
thaws ;  while  that  which  is  subject  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  a  hot  Sun,  which  fre- 
quently succeeds  a  frost,  is  often  very  suddenly 
acted  upon.  But  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  plants  may  succeed  better  than 
they  generally  do,  and  among  them  there  are 
certain  conditions  that  can  be  supplied  :  for 
instance,  gravelly  bottom,  good  drainage, 
poor  compost,  shelter  from  the  north-east 
winds,  are  all  favourable  to  a  plant  that  is 
ausceptible  of  injury  from  cold ;  not  that  I 
these  circumstances  aher  the  plant,  but  they 
change  the  nature  of  what  it  has  to  bear. 
The  gravelly  bottom  is  always  warmer,  the 
good  drainage  always  tends  to  the  same  end, 
the  poor  soil  keeps  the  plant  from  growing 
too  rapidly,  and  the  shelter  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  all  these 
circumstances,  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to 
overcome  them,  the  half  hardy  plant  that 
would  go  through  some  winters  will  perish. 
It  will  bear  no  more  hardship,  after  all  that 
can  be  d<me  for  it,  than  it  would  have  borne 
without  so  much  coaxing,  because  all  that  has 
been  done  only  changed  the  hardships  it  had 
to  go  through,  and  not  the  constitution  of 
the  plant  itsdf. 

But  let  us  now  consider  how  far,  according 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  notions,  the  offspring  of 
tropical  plants  raised  from  seed  may  be 
rendered  much  more  hardy  than  their  parents. 
Now  we  deny  that  a  seedling  can  be  rendered 
m(»:e  hardy  than  the  parents  ;  although  we  do 
admit  that  seedlings  may  he  more  hardy  than 
their  parents.  Our  opinions  are  founded  on  this 
one  fact : — Among  plants  known  to  be  tender, 
the  dahlia,  potato,  and  some  other  subjects, 


Eometliing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  seed- 
lings, and  in  a  batdi  of  many,  some  will  be 
found  affected  by  the  frost  more  than  others. 
Among  brocoii,  cauliflower^:,  and  some  other 
subjects,  it  is  known  that  the  seedlings  will  in 
some  cases  differ  from  the  parent, — some  will 
endure  the  winter  better,  some  come  earlier, 
some  stand  better,  in  short,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  see  a  visible  change  in  many  of  the 
plants.  Tlie  new  varieties  of  peas,  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  brocoii,  turnips,  melons,  cacum- 
bers,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit,  have  been  obtained 
from  seed,  and  the  constant  variations  to  be 
found  in  seedlings  from  a  known  parent,  show 
us  distinctly  that  it  is  fair  to  liope  that  in  a 
limited  degree  there  may  be  a  progeny  some- 
what more  hardy  than  the  parent. 

We  were  once  going  through  an  immense 
piece  of  brocoii,  after  the  extreme  hard 
winter  so  often  called  Murphy's,  when,  on  or 
about  the  1 1th  January,  thei*e  was  the  hardest 
frost  known  in  England.  It  was  as  difficult 
to  find  a  bit  of  vegetable  alive  as  if  every- 
thing had  been  burned  up.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  (among  a  wred^  of  thousands  of 
plants,  which  were  rotten  and  perished  and 
putrid,)  two  or  three  plants  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  if  there  had  been  no  frost  ;  we 
remarked  at  the  time  they  were  yalnable 
exceptions  to  the  desolation  around,  and  that 
their  seed  would  pay  more  than  the  whole 
crop  would  have  done.  All  that  we  could  get 
out  of  the  gardener  was,  that  the  family  must 
have  those  three  heads,  and  he  could  not  save 
them  ;  and  so  it  was,  the  family  or  some  part 
of  it  had  noticed  them  and  ordered  them  to  be 
cut  for  dinner.  The  gardener  would  have  lost  an 
excellent  sort,  or  rather  three  excellent  sorts, 
for  one  was  completely  sprouting,  one  a  rather 
dark,  and  the  other  a  white  head.  Here  was 
evidently  hardier  offspring  than  the  rest  of 
the  seedlings  appeared  to  be,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  in  every  description  of  plant 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  plants  hardier  than  the 
parent,  though  not  very  commonly  so  without 
hybridizing,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  impreg- 
nating or  fertilizing  a  hardy  kind  of  plant  with 
one  of  the  tender,  and  so  producing  hardy 
plants  with  the  principal  characters  of  the 
tender  one.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  if  seed  be  saved  as  carefully  as 
possiUe,  and  seedlings  raised  from  it,  there 
will  be  found  differences  in  the  seedlings  in 
foliage,  in  haUt,  in  hardine.ss,  and  in  other 
properties  that  render  the  plants  more  valu- 
able ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be 
discovered  many  much  worse  than  the  original. 

So  long  therefore  as  variation  is  to  be  found 
in  seedlings,  as  compared  with  the  parent 
plants,  so  long  there  must  be  allowed  a 
possibility  for  some  to  be  more  hardy  than 
their  parents  ;  but  we  maintain^ that  practically 
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tliere  camot  be  an  alteraficm  made  in  the 
power  of  a  plant  to  endure  heat  or  cold. 
The  same  plant  that  has  been  tried  down  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  cold  that  it  can  bear,  will, 
bj  gradual  increase  of  temperature,  be  made 
to  bear  as  much  heat  as  ever  it  did ;  and  hj 
the  same  gradual  plan  of  lowering  the  tem- 
perature, it  may  be  brought  back  again  to 
bear  all  it  ever  did  bear  of  cold. 

Nobodj  can  dispute  the  ill  effects  of  sudden 
transition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versd ; 
but  it  applies  alike  to  all  plants,  hardj,  half 
bardj,  tender,  and  tropical.  The  sturdy  oak 
would  be  victimized  as  readily  as  the  delicate 
orchidaceous  plant,  by  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  and  its  nature  would  be  neverthe- 
\^d6&  as  little  clianged  as  if  it  had  remained  in 
its  native  forest. 

We  admit,  however,  that  the  constitution 
of  a  plant  may  be  injured,  that  is,  that  a  plant 
may  be  got  into  an  unhealthy  state,  and  by  no 
means  sooner  than  by  sudden  change  of 
temperature ;  that  it  may,  in  fact,  be  so 
damaged  as  not  to  be  recovered,  but  to  linger 
on  in  ill  health  a  considerable  period,  and 
perhaps  eventually  to  die ;  but  this  does  not 
make  it  a  tender  plant,  it  only  renders  it  a 
sickly  one*  We  have  seen  the  constitution  of 
a  plant  damaged  by  excessive  propagation, 
and  with  great  difficulty  some  of  the  progeny 
by  cuttings  recovered,  but  we  have  seen  others 
tlia(  never  recovered,  and  their  cuttings  and 
layers  continued  the  same  sickly,  weakly 
character  that  distinguished  the  parent ;  but 
still  the  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
powers  of  the  plant  to  endure  cold  or  heat. 
A  plant,  whether  tender  or  hardy,  may  be 
healthy,  and  it  is  on  healthy  subjects  alone 
that  we  can  place  any  reliance  in  the  trial  of 
what  a  plant  can  bear. 

The  question  of  acclimatizing  plants^  there- 
fore, is  only  tenable  if  we  put  another  con* 
struction  on  the  word,  and  instead  of  using  it 
as  meaning  the  making  of  a  plant  more  hardy 
than  it  naturoMy  is,  use  it  in  the  sense  of 
promng  how  hardy  a  plant  naturally  is,  for 
such  is  all  we  can  do. 

The  first  Aucuha  japonica  that  ever  reached 
this  country  would  have  stood  out  of  doors 
just  as  well  as  the  last ;  all  that  had  to  be 
avoided  was  sudden  cliange,  which  no  plant 
will  bear.  Every-day  experience  shows  us, 
that  sudden  alteration  of  temperature  is 
mischievous.  If  we  want  to  force  a  rose  or 
an  American  plant,  we  dare  not  take  it  into  a 
hot  stove  at  once,  for  they  would  fail;  but  first 
in  a  cold  pit,  then  in  a  greenhouse,  next  in  a 
moderately  warmed  pit,  and  lastly  in  the 
stove,  they  will  do  just  as  we  wish  them  to  do, 
and  according  as  we  hasten  them,  so  do  they 
come  earlier  ;  but  when  they  are  in  flower,  if 
they  are  brought  suddenly  into  the  cold,  they 


would  irrecoverably  fade,  so  that  we  are 
equally  called  upon  to  reduce  the  temperature 
gradually  ;  nevertheless  the  rose  and  the 
American  plant  will  stand  just  as  much  cold 
as  ever,  so  that  we  reduce  their  temperature 
by  degrees.     So  much  for  acclimatizing. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENERs'    CALENDAR. 

Br  MRS.  LOUDON. 

OuB  respect  for  the  authoress  induces  us  to 
liint  very  gently,  that  with  due  submission  to 
her  excellent  taste  in  some  things,  we  do  not 
like  her  reasons  for  writing  a  new  Calendar. 
The  condemnation  of  other  authors  should  be 
undertaken  with  caution ;  and  it .  comes  with 
an  ill  grace  from  a  lady  whose  knowledge  is 
anything  but  unlimited,  and  certainly  not 
practical.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  multiplication  of  Calendars  ;  there 
is  one  that  will  outlive  them  all,  and  contains 
more  and  better  information  than  any  that 
have  been  published  since,  and  Mrs.  Loudon's 
condemnation  does  not  read  well  with  those 
whose  sound  practical  experience  enables 
them  to  appreciate  between  shadow  and  sub- 
stance. 

"  Whenever  I  have  taken  up  rf  Gardeners' 
Calendar  myself,**  says  Mrs.  Loudon,  **  to  see 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done  at  any  particu- 
lar season,  I  have  been  perplexed,  first  with 
the  multitude  of  directions  that  I  have  found, 
and  next  with  being  continually  told  that  such 
and  such  things  may  be  done  at  such  and  such 
seasons,  without  being  informed  which  is  the 
proper  season  at  which  each  ought  to  be  done, 
so  as  to  have  vegetables  at  £e  usual  time. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  know  that  peas,  in 
ordinary  gardens,  are  only  produced  during 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year ;  and  as 
amateur  gardeners  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
anything  out  of  the  usual  seasons,  the  object 
of  taking  up  a  Gardeners'  Calendar  is  to  know 
when  the  seed  i^ould  be  sown  to  produce  peas 
at  the  usual  time.  Now,  on  taking  up  almost 
any  ordinary  gardening  book,  I  find  directions 
for  sowing  peas  in  Januaiy,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  October,  November,  and 
December,  or  in  other  words,  in  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  without  any  clue  being 
given  for  an  amateur  to  know  which  montlis 
are  to  be  preferred." 

Now  Mrs.  Loudon  commits  a  great  injustice 
to  all  the  Calendars  we  have  seen,  because, 
although  we  are  told  in  them  that  this,  thal^ 
or  the  other  may  be  sown,  there  are  directions 
when  seeds  are  to  be  sown  for  main  crops. 
Now  this  must  mean  for  ordinary  seasons, 
and  before  Mrs.  Loudon  issues  another  edi- 
tion, we  recommend  her  to  read  Abercrombie's 
Every    Man  his  own    Gardener^  and    for 
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shame  expunge  the  sentence  that  condemns 
her  predecessor,  whose  Calendar  will  be  read 
when  modem  imitators  will  onlj  be  recog- 
nised among  waste  paper  as  the  linings  of 
trunks,  or  in  fragments  as  tails  for  bojs'  kites. 
There  is  a  novelty,  however,  for  which  we 
must  give  credit  to  Mrs.  Loudon,  although 
3upplied  to  her  bj  Mr.  Ogle,  a  professional 
gardener.  It  is  a  list  of  things  not  to  be  done 
in  the  months,  as  well  as  the  things  to  be  done. 
Thej  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  learned, 
and  highly  flattering  to  that  portion  of  the 
public  who  read  Mrs.  Loudon's  Calendar.  It 
is  as  if  the  good  lady  had  anticipated  that  the 
readers  of  her  *'  things  not  to  be  done,"  were 
sure  to  be  very  stupid  people.  Let  us  give  a 
few  of  her  very  important  cautions. 

"  Never  build,  if  you  can  help  it,  in  January." 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  anybody 
ever  did  build  from  choice,  with  the  almost 
certainty  of  a  frost. 

*'  Never  water  plants  during  the  season 
when  they  require  to  be  in  a  state  of  repose." 

All  the  Calendars  are  content  to  direct  that 
we  are  to  keep  things  dry,  as  the  means  of 
making  a  plant  rest.  The  novelty  which  Mrs. 
Loudon  claims  the  merit  of  is,  that  her  Calen- 
dar, instead  of  saying,  "You  are  to  keep  it  dry," 
says,  "  You  are  not  to  water  it :"  this  is  clever 
and  original.  Other  Calendars  tell  us  we  are 
to  fumigate  plants,  and  afterwards  syringe 
with  clear  water,  Mrs.  Loudon  says,  "  Never 
syringe  the  plants  before  fumigating  them." 

There  are  two  classes  of  cautions,  the  one 
merely  changing  the  lessons  of  other  Calen- 
dars to  negatives  as  palpable  as  those  we  have 
chosen,  and  others  which  are  almost  insulting, 
even  to  a  booby  fresh  caught  from  the  moun- 
tains, cautions  as  absurd  as  if  she  had  said — 

Never  hold  your  hand  on  the  fire  long  to- 
gether. 

Never  walk  into  a  horsepond  in  frosty 
weather. 

Never  tie  a  horse's  tail  to  his  manger  to  eat 
his  corn. 

Never  lie  all  night  out  in  the  snow. 

These  are  not  more  palpable  absurdities 
than  some  of  the  things,  which,  as  Mrs.  Loudon 
says,  "  require  especial  notice  not  to  be  done," 
while  others,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are 
mere  changes  rung  upon  words ;  they  are  vile 
plagiarisms  from  the  very  Calendars  she  affects 
to  despise.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we 
discover  a  novelty,  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  an  absurdity. 

"Never  water  shrubs  during  the  hot  dry 
weather,  without  at  the  same  time  slightly 
loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  after 
watering  mulching  with  some  half-rotten  ma- 
nure, or  the  short  grass  from  the  lawn." 

This  is  perfectly  original,  perfectly  mis- 


chievous, perfectly  ridiculous.   It  is  frequently 

necessary,  after  the  blooming  season  and  when 
Anemones  are  making  their  growth,  to  water 
them  freely,  and  if  this  is  one  of  the  "  things 
requiring  especial  notice  as  never  to  be  done  in 
July,"  without  loosening  the  earth  and  mulch- 
ing, why  we  can  only  say  that  many  plants 
must  go  without  wh&t  they  want  because  they 
cannot  get  what  they  do  not  want.  If  Mrs. 
Loudon  had  produced  this  Calendar  without 
reflecting  on  those  so  much  superior,  all  had 
been  well,  and  we  should  have  merely  noticed 
it  as  the  hundredth  opportunity  of  using  up 
the  wood-cuts  which  have  done  so  much 
service,  and  let  it  find  its  own  way  ;  but  to  set 
out  with  an  outrageous  attack  upon  standard 
works,  from  which  one  half  our  gardeners 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  profession,  was 
calculated  to  draw  attention  to  the  marked  in« 
feriority  of  the  compilation. 

OLD   PLANTS   VERSUS   NEW   PLANTS. 

It  is  so  much  the  rage  to  obtain  new  plants 
and  neglect  old  ones,  that  we  can  hardly  resist 
the  temptation  to  enter  the  field  onbdialf  of 
some  especial  plants,  and  deal  a  sly  blow  at 
certain  rivals  which  have  really  no  claim  to 
a  preference,  but  the  solitary  and  valueless 
point — ^novelty.  This,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply so  much  to  subjects  raised  in  England,  as 
to  species  newly  imported.  If  we  raise  plants 
here,  and  put  them  forth  as  seedling  varieties, 
they  must  have  some  property  better  than 
their  contemporaries,  or  the  public  gets  dis- 
satisfied. The  rules  by  which  even  a  novice, 
independent  of  his  natural  taste,  may  become 
acquainted  with  what  constitutes  the  merit  of 
a  plant,  are  so  simple,  and  withal  (what  with 
the  circulation  of  the.  work  in  its  original 
state,  and  the  meanness  of  hireling  copyists, 
who,  for  a  guinea  or  two  a-week,  turn  petty 
thieves  of  other  men's  ideas)  so  public,  that  it 
would  be  little  use  for  a  dealer  to  show  or  sell 
an  inferior  thing,  unless  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  detected.  The  time  for  persuading 
people  that  a  bad  thing  is  good,  has  gone  by. 
The  fraud  would  only  last  till  the  plant 
bloomed,  when  a  glance  at  Glenny's  ''Pro- 
perties of  Flowers"  would  tell  even  a  tyro 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  even  if  he  had  not 
sufficient  natural  judgment  to  detect  the  im- 
position without  such  assistance.  What  we 
chiefly  allude  to  is  the  importation  of  novel- 
ties with  high  sounding  names  and  great 
character,  and  their  distribution  among  no* 
velty  hunters  before  their  real  merit  is  known. 
This,  however,  is  not  all,  for  there  are  some 
who  are  totally  blind  to  all  defects,  if  there  be 
but  novelty,  and  who  take  enormous  pains  to 
grow  and  show  inferior  things,  and  neglect 
good  old  plants.  We  remember  to  have 
given  a  guinea  an  inch  for  Correa  rufa^  that 
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is  to  saj,  three  guineas  for  a  sprig  of  three 
]]iche&  Of  course  we  grew  it  with  great 
industry,  and  all  the  skill  we  were  master  of, 
until  it  flowered,  and  found  it  not  so  good  a 
plant  as  C,  vij'idiflora.  We  remember,  too, 
a  new  Grevillea  rohnsta :  we  believe  that 
was  to  be  all  we  could  desire  in  that  tribe. 
It  was  in  one  respect  more  than  we  desired  ; 
it  grew  ten  feet  high  without  the  shadow  of  a 
bloom  ;  and,  as  it  was  too  big  for  our  house, 
we  gave  it  to  somebody  who  had  more  room, 
but  we  saw  it  very  much  increased  in  size 
without  any  more  prospect  of  a  bloom,  and 
have  heard  no  more  of  it.  The  last  we  heard 
was  a  hint  that  the  then  owner  had  an  idea  of 
making  a  fishing-rod  of  it.  But  these  are 
only  two  instances  of  a  thousand.  How  many 
more  we  could  find  equally  disappointing  is 
only  worth  considering  if  we  were  going  to 
form  a  volume. 

We  should  like  some  of  our  novelty  hunters 
to  endeavour  to  improve  old  plants,  instead 
of  looking  so  assiduously  for  new  ones  that 
"  they  know  not  of."  There  is  a  field  open 
for  them  among  a  very  pretty  tribe  of  plants 
— the  old-fashioned  geraniums  ;  those  with 
scented  leaves.  The  oak  leaf  is  one  of  pecu- 
liarly handsome  habit,  beautiful  scent,  and  very 
mean  flower :  produce  a  good  flower  on  this, 
and  there  would  be  something  to  boast  of. 
Others  of  this  family,  which  seem  to  keep 
aloof  altogether  from  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
the  scentless  ones  in  popular  esteem,  would 
bear  improvement ;  and  improvement  can  be 
made  very  easily.  Let  but  the  florist  take  up 
the  subject,  and  it  is  done.  The  flower  may 
not  be  produced  as  good  as  those  we  allude  to, 
but  the  petals  may  be  widened  ;  in  a  few  sea- 
sons the  flower  may  be  greatly  advanced  in 
quality,  and  there  is  something  old-fashioned 
and  social  in  saluting  one  of  the  scented  plants 
by  a  gentle  rub  of  the  thumb  and  finger  on 
the  leaf,  which  imparts  the  aroma  as  if  grateful 
for  the  salutation. 

Writing,  however,  of  old-fashioned  plants 
being  neglected  for  inferior  new  ones,  we  can 
hardly  help  noticing  at  public  exhibitions  the 
grumbling  of  those  who  fancy  that  costly 
plants  are  to  win,  instead  of  beauty  and  skill. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  saw  an  instance  of  this 
at  the  Surrey  Gardens.  A  gardener  was 
roundly  abusing  the  judges  for  partiality,  and 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  censure  by  reckon- 
ing up  the  cost  of  his  plants,  and  their  value 
as  specimens,  against  that  of  a  coUection  that 
was  placed  before  him ;  and  it  served  to  show 
what  mistaken  ideas  are  entertained  by  the 
gardeners  of  good  buyers  who  obtain  all  the 
novelties,  and  of  those  old-fashioned  people 
who  buy  nothing,  but  make  the  gardener  keep 
up  the  place  with  old  plants,  and  what  he  can 
beg,  borrow,  or pick  up.     The  fact  is. 


that  judges  have  no  business  to  know  the  cost 
of  any  thing.  Shows  are  not  to  try  money 
against  money,  but  skill  against  skill.  Novel- 
ties, however,  may  be  desirable  in  all  families, 
and  if  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  old  ones, 
they  may  take  their  place  by  the  side  of,  but 
not  supersede,  the  established  florist.  Which 
of  the  Epacris  family  beats  grandiflora  ?  JE. 
miniatay  a  bright  scarlet,  is,  by  the  side  of  its 
crimson  brother,  a  very  beautiful  object,  and 
worthy  of  its  place ;  but  all  the  other  members 
of  the  family  are,  in  point  of  habit,  real  grace- 
fulness, and  style,  inferior.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  all  beautiful.  Which  of  all  the 
hybrid  Cacti  beats  Cactus  tpedosUHmua  and 
speciostii  ?  What  plant  is  there  that  comes  up 
to  the  old  Crassula,  now  of  course  honoured 
with  some  new  name  ?  But  people  may  order 
it  without  knowing  that  old  neglected  plants 
in  abundance  were  to  be  met  with.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Ayres  had  a  beautiful  plant  in  his 
collection,  admirably  grown,  and  well  stopped 
while  young,  and,  therefore,  produced  in  a 
perfect  little  bush.  To  those  who  had  never 
grown  this  plant  as  it  ought  to  be  grown,  it 
appeared  a  perfect  novelty ;  and  there  were 
very  sagacious  people  who  took  down  its  new 
name,  without  dreaming  that  it  was  the  same 
plant  they  had  seen  growing  in  tall  gawky 
shoots,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  tops* 
There  is  nothing  shows  the  skill  of  a  gardener 
more  than  the  proper  management  of  an  old 
neglected  plant ;  and  perhaps  we  could  hardly 
do  better  than  give  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 
It  is  quite  frightful  to  go  into  some  old  esta- 
blishments, and  see  the  long-legged,  bare,  and 
ugly  specimens  of  really  good  plaiits,  which 
have  been  allowed  year  after  year  to  go 
just  as  they  liked,  without  so  much  as  the 
timely  application  of  Hhe  knife^  or  the  luxury 
of  an  enlarged  pot  to  grow  in. 

Many  of  these  subjects,  like  the  Crassula 
we  have  mentioned,  would  hardly  be  known  if 
produced  as  they  might  be  grown  under  good 
management.  Can  any  thing  be  much  more 
showy  than  a  finely  grown  dwarf  bushy 
Oleander  ?  Yet  we  find  them  in  old  establish- 
ments six  feet  high,  bare  three-fourths  of  the 
way  up,  and  a  head  just  above  the  people's, 
with  their  fiowers  out  of  reach,  and  almost  out 
of  sight ;  whereas  there  is  notiiing  to  prevent 
their  being  produced  as  bushy  as  a  geranium 
under  three  feet  high,  with  bloom  at  the  end  of 
every  shoot.:  we  can  hardly  fancy  a  more 
showy  object  in  a  collection  of  plants. 

The  Oardenia  radicans  is  another  fine  old 
plant,  but  its  scent  has  procured  for  it  a  mar- 
ket reputation,  and  very  handsome  little  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  had  for  a  few  shillings  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  plant  in  cultivation  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection,  nor  that 
would  more  readily  yield  to  the  gardcner*s 
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skill,  if  he  would  grow  up  good  specimens  for 
show.  Another  plant  has  always  been  an  old 
favourite  of  ours,  and  in  the  present  rsge  for 
cut  flowers  we  marvel  that  it  is  not  as  com* 
mon  as  mignonette ;  we  allude  to  Daphne 
indica  odof^ata,  one  of  the  most  beanfifullj 
scented  subjects  we  possess,  and  one  that  will 
last  in  bloom  a  considerable  period.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  plants  of  such  real  merit  neglected 
so  much,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  when 
we  seize  upon  worse  things  with  such  avidity. 
Many  of  the  new  plants  are  really  not  worth 
the  room  they  take  ;  but  we  ought  to  make 
some  distinction  between  florists  and  botanists, 
for  the  latter  take  an  interest  in  subjects 
which  have  not  a  single  point  of  merit  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  florist.  In  botanical 
collections  ail  things  are  admissible,  from 
grass  and  chickweed  to  the  oak  f  and  a  new 
weed  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  Botanical 
Societies  as  a  new  rose  would  be  to  the  florist ; 
but  for  the  florist  there  must  be  a  good  pro- 
portion of  flower,  and  the  flower  must  have 
some  pretensions,  either  by  its  quality  or  its 
size,  as  well  as  its  colour.  A  rich  perfume 
will,  in  the  absence  of  these,  retain  for  a  plant 
a  place  in  conservatories  and  greenhouses ; 
but  many  subjects  may  be  found  in  old  esta- 
blishments, fur  superior  to  popular  plants  of 
the  present  day,  but  neglected  until  they  have 
lost  their  character,  and  almost  their  lives. 
They,  nevertheless,  do  outlive  all  sorts  of 
cruelty,  and  occasionally  give  a  few  blooms, 
which  are  cut  off  for  the  visitors,  or  to  send 
into  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  other  blooms  of 
some  kind  ;  and  few,  if  any,  persons  located 
in  these  neglected  places  take  the  least  delight 
among  the  plants  under  glass,  and  perhaps 
never  set  their  foot  in  any  of  the  plant  hospi- 
tals about  the  place.  Young  gardeners  should 
look  to  this ;  they  should  begin  propagating 
some  of  the  old  things,  apply  to  them  all  the 
skill  they  are  master  of,  to  produce  them  in 
the  best  possible  state,  and  they  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  beating  many  of  tlie  more  costly 
and  less  valuable  subjects  that  are  sought  with 
so  much  avidity  by  those  who  are  eager  to 
carry  with  novelty  what  they  cannot  command 
by  skill  in  their  profession. 

NEW    SEEDLING   PELARGONIUMS. 

In  the  following  descriptive  list  of  the  new^ 
seedling  Pelargoniums  which  have  been 
shown  at  the  London  exhibitions  during  the 
season,  the  colour  of  the  lower  petals  and 
centre  is  first  indicated  ;  next  the  colour  and 
marking  of  the  upper  petals ;  this  is  followed 
by  an  indication  of  size  and  quality.  Some  of 
these  are  described  in  the  Annals  of  Horti- 
culture,  1846,  p.  455  ;  a  comparison  of  the 
descriptions  there  given  will  show  in  what  the 
flowers  have  varied  :— 


ArheroniBecli),  1847. — Deep  rose  purple; 
upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  irregular 
rosy  edge  ;  size  large  ;  form  good. 

Alice  (Beck),  1846.— Blush  ;  upper  pefala 
with  a  motley  cloud,  edged  with  blush ;  me- 
dium size ;  form  good 

Ann  (Beck),  1847. — ^Rose  pink,  blotchy, 
with  white  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  dark 
maroon  cloud,  and  narrow  edge  of  pink  ;  me- 
dium size  ;  form  good.  Obtained  a  certificate 
at  the  South  London  Floricultural  Society. 

Atlas  (Hoyle),  1847. — ^Rosy  purple,  paler 
in  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud 
and  even  margin  of  rose  ;  size  large,  rather 
loose ;  form  indifferent,  the  lower  petals  too  long. 

Aurora's  Beam  (Beck),  1847. — ^Deep  rose 
red,  with  white  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a 
dark  cloud,  and  irregular  edge  of  rose  ;  size 
large ;  form  excellent,  and  of  good  substance. 
Not  enough  in  bloom  at  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety, but  highly  commended,  which  it  well 
deserved. 

Avengei'(Thurie\\\  1846.— Blush  with  pink 
veins  ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  irregular 
cloud,  laced  with  an  even  narrow  belt  of  pink; 
size  large  ;  form  good. 

Bel/e  of  the  Village  (Hoyle),  1847.— Rnk 
with  white  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  dark 
cloud  and  narrow  even  edge ;  size  large ;  form 
good. 

BeUus  (Miller),  1847.  — Purplish  rose; 
upper  petals  with  a  dark  doud,  edged  with 
rosy  purple ;  small. 

Benvenuta  (Hoyle),  1847. — Light  red; 
upper  petals  with  a  dark  blotch  and  broken 
veins ;  size  large  ;  form  reflezed  when  fully 
open. 

BriUiant  (Beck),  1847.— Light  vermiHon 
red ;  upper  petals  irregularly  clouded,  and 
with  a  broad  margin  of  vermilion  ;  medium 
size  ;  form  good. 

^rt/Zmnf  (Topping),  1847.— Bright  scarlet- 
red  ;  upper  petals  same  colour,  with  a  dark 
spot ;  size  large  ;  form  moderately  good,  flat, 
with  broad  petals.  Obtained  a  certificate  at 
the  Horticultural  Society  :  chiefly  valuable  on 
account  of  its  colour. 

Cavalier  (Beck),  1846. — ^Light  red  ;  upper 
petals  clouded  and  veiny,  with  a  brilliant  edge 
of  scarlet ;  size  large  ;  form  good,  a  little  un- 
even. Obtained  a  first  prize  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Centurion  (Beck),  1846.— Light  rose,  with 
dark  blotch,  and  white  centre  ;  upper  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud,  and  irregular  edge  ;  size 
large  ;  form  good,  rounded  and  compact.  Ob- 
tained a  second  prize  at  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Champion  of  Devon  (Topping),  1846. — 
Blush  with  rosy  veins ;  upper  petals  with  a 
veiny  irregular  maroon  doud,  margined  with 
blush  ;  size  very  large  ;  form  rather  loose. 
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ChUde  ETaroW  (Miller),  1847.— Pale  rose, 
white  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  an  uneven 
dark  clouding ;  medium  size ;  form  moderately 
good. 

Chrutahel  (Hoyle),  1847.— Light  rose  with 
pale  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud 
and  broken  edge  of  bright  red,  edged  with 
pink  ;  size  large  ;  form  moderately  good,  re- 
flexed. 

Clown  (Beck),  1847. — Rose  pink,  with  a 
largish  distinct  blotch  of  deep  rose  on  each 
lower  petal,  and  distinct  pure  white  centre  ; 
upper  petals  rose,  margined  with  light  pink  ; 
medium  size ;  form  good  ;  good  ornamental 
variety. 

Omenta  (Beck),  1846. — Deep  red  with 
bluish  tinge  in  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a 
large  black  blotch  and  broad  irregular  edge  of 
red ;  medium  size ;  form  good,  round,  compact 
and  cupped.  Obtained  a  first  prize  at  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

Crusade?' (Uoy\e\  1847.— Light  red,  with 
bluish  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a  veiny  cloud, 
and  irregular  edge ;  size  large  ;  form  good, 
even  and  compact.  Obtained  a  certificate  at 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

Delicatimma  (Beck),  1847.-^Blush  pink, 
with  clear  white  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a 
dark  motley  clod,  and  narrow  regular  edge  ; 
size  above  medium  ;  form  excellent,  even. 
Obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society. 

IHamond  (Miller),  1846.— Pure  white  ; 
dark  narrow  cloud,  shading  off  to  purple,  with 
white  margin  ;  size  above  medium  ;  form  mo- 
derately good  when  fresh  blown. 

Distincius  (Miller),  184a— Purple-lilac, 
veiny,  and  blotched ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark 
maroon  cloud,  and  even  edge  of  lilac  ;  size 
large,  form  good  ;  rather  fresh  in  colour. 

Dorcas  (Beck),  1846  — Pale  blush  ;  upper 
petals  with  dark  maroon  cloud,  and  narrow 
edge  of  blush  ;  size  large  and  very  showy  ; 
form  good,  even.  Obtained  a  certificate  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society. 

I)uke  of  'Brunswick  (Baskeit),  1846. — 
Purple  rose,  with  blotches,  and  white  centre  ; 
upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  narrow 
edge  of  purplish  rose ;  medium  size ;  form 
moderately  good,  but  rather  crumpled. 

JDuke  of  Rothsay  (Hoyle),  1846.— Light 
red  ;  upper  petals  with  a  large  distinct  spot, 
edged  with  scarlet ;  size  large  ;  form  good, 
sometimes  a  little  rough ;  a  very  showy 
variety. 

Eclipse  (Hoyle),  1846. — ^Brilliant  red  ;  up- 
per petals  with  a  dark  spot  and  veins ;  medium 
size  ;  form  rather  uneven. 

EcUpse{}li\\er\  1846. — ^Pale  purplish  rose ; 
top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud ;  form  indifferent. 

JElegans  (Topping),  1847. — Purplish  rose; 
upper  petals  with  a  very  dark  cloud  ;  size 


large  ;  form  moderately  good,  flat,  with  broad 
petals. 

ExceUa  (Beck),  1847. — A  fancy  variety  ; 
white  with  faint  rose  purple  spots  on  upper 
petals  ;  small. 

Favonius  (Beck),  1846. — Deep  pink  or 
rose,  with  crimson  dashes,  and  decided  pure 
white  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud, 
and  irregular  margin  of  pink  ;  size  large  ; 
form  good,  but  a  little  open  from  the  lower 
petals  being  a  trifle  too  long ;  a  very  showy 
variety.  Obtained  a  second  prize  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Fe^ouriie  (Mitchell),  1847. — ^Blusli;  upper 
petals  with  dark  maroon  cloud,  and  narrow 
border  of  blush  ;  medium  size ;  quality  indif- 
ferent. 

Feu  de  Jok  (Gaines),  1846  ? — Rose  red  ; 
upper  petals  with  a  veiny  doud,  and  broad 
irregular  edge  of  red ;  size  large  ;  quality 
indifferent. 

Flamingo  (Hoyle),  1847. — Clear  red ;  upper 
petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  narrow  edge  of 
red  ;  size  large  ;  form  good. 

Garland  (Miller),  1846. — ^Rosy,  pale  cen- 
tre ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud ; 
size  large ;  form  irregular  and  crumpled. 

Oem  (Beck),  1846. — ^Pink  ;  upper  petals 
maroon  shading  off  to  carmine,  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  pink ;  medium  size  ;  form  good» 
cupped. 

Qrandis  (Miller),  1847.  —  Rose  pink, 
blotchy,  with  white  centre ;  upper  petals  with 
dark  cloud,  and  irregular  edge  of  pink  ;  size 
large  ;  rather  crumpled.  Obtained  a  certificate 
at  the  South  London  Floricultural  Society. 

Gulielma  (Beck),  1846. — Light  purplish 
rose,  with  a  dash  of  deep  rose,  and  white  cen- 
tre ;  upper  petals  with  a  maroon  veiny  cloud, 
and  irregular  broken  edge  ;  size  large  ;  form 
good,  compact,  round,  petals  reflexing  a  little 
in  age.  Obtained  a  first  prize  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society. 

Hecla  (tJoysh),  1847. — Rose  ;  upper  petals 
with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  ;  size  medium  ;  qua- 
lity indifferent. 

Hindoo  (Beck),  1847. — ^Light  red  ;  upper 
petals  dark  maroon,  with  narrow  belt  of 
red ;  size  large ;  form  good ;  a  handsome 
variety. 

Honora  (Beck),  1847. — ^Pale  pinkish  blush; 
upper  petab  dark  maroon,  with  a  narrow  even 
belt  of  blush  ;  size  large  ;  form  excellent, 
even.  Obtained  first  prizes  both  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  and  also  at  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Jenny  Lind  (Ambrose),  1847. — A  fancy- 
variety,  with  whitish  ground  colour,  blotched 
and  veined  on  each  petal  with  bright  rose- 
purple,  in  the  way  of  Anais. 

Julius  (Hoyle),  1847. — ^Pale  pink,  with 
paler  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a  large  dark 
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dottd,   and   broken   edge  of  rose,  margined 
with  pink ;  size  large,  form  good. 

LcLgoma  (Hoyle),  1846. — ^Purplish  rose, 
pale  centre;  upper  petals  cioaded  with  an 
irregular  edging ;  size  large,  form  moderately 
good. 

LUacene  (Beck),  1846. — ^Blush,  with  a 
lilac  tinge,  white  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a 
dark  uneyen  cloud,  edged  with  pinkish  lilac  j 
size  large  ;  form  good,  rather  reflexing. 

Major  (Beck),  1846. — Light  red,  upper 
petals  with  a  dark  cloud  edged  with  red  ;  size 
large  ;  form  good. 

Marian  (Gaines),  1847. — ^Blush;  upper 
petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  narrow  even 
mai^in  of  red  ;  size  below  medium ;  form  in- 
different, uneven,  thin. 

Model  (Gaines),  1846. — ^Light  purplish 
rose ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  nar- 
row edge  of  purplish  rose ;  medium  size ; 
form  good,  even. 

Pacha  (Beck),  1846. — Light  rose,  with 
rosy  veins,  and  white  centre;  upper  petals 
with  a  very  dark  cloud,  and  narrow  even  edge 
of  rose  ;  medium  size  ;  form  good. 

President  (Hoyle)»  1846.— Bed,  bluish 
tinge  in  the  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a  veiny 
spot ;  medium  size  $  form  moderately  good. 

Pr«/«i€ter(Thurtell),  1846. — ^French  white, 
with  purplish  veins ;  upper  petals  dark  purple, 
with  a  maroon  cloud,  shaded  off  pale  towards 
the  edge,  and  margined  with  a  narrow  belt  of 
purple  ;  size  large  ;  form  rather  irregular. 

Prometheus  (Hoyle),  1847. — ^Brilliantred; 
upper  petals  with  a  small  very  dark  spot ;  size 
large ;  form  moderately  good,  but  not  very 
even  ;  a  brilliant  vanety. 

Proserpine  (Beck),  1846. — Rose  purple, 
with  blotches  of  deeper  colour,  and  pale  cen- 
tre ;  upper  petals  with  dark  cloud,  and  narrow 
edge  of  rose ;  size  large ;  form  good,  mode- 
rately flat. 

Purple  Aurora  (Beck),  1847. — Rose-pur- 
ple with  blotches,  and  pale  centre;  upper 
petals  nearly  black,  with  a  belt  of  rose  ;  me- 
dium size  ;  form  good.  Obtained  a  certificate 
at  the  South  London  Floricultural  Society. 

Queen  of  Kent  (Miller),  1 846.— Pale  pink, 
light  centre ;  upper  petals  clouded  with  ma- 
roon, and  irregularly  edged  with  pink  ;  form 
moderately  good.  Obtained  an  inferior  prize 
at  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Refulgent  (Beck),  1847.— Light  pinkish 
red  ;  upper  petals  clouded,  with  a  broad  iiTe- 
gular  edge  of  red ;  medium  size ;  form  good. 

Rollo  (Hoyle),  1847. — ^Rosy  pink,  slightly 
veiny,  with  a  very  decided  pure  white  centre ; 
upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  very 
narrow  even  edge  of  rose ;  size  very  large 
and  showy  ;  form  moderately  good,  reflexes  a 
little. 
.  Rosalind  (Beck),  1847. — ^Rose  pink,  with 


decided  white'centre  ;  upper  petals  with  t 
small  cloud,  and  irregular  margin  ;  mediau 
size  )  form  moderately  good,  lower  petals  too 
long,  rendering  the  lower  half  of  the  flower 
open.  Obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Boyal 
Botanic  Societv 

Rosy  Model\mileT\  1846.— Rose,  white 
centre ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  mottled 
cloud,  and  irregular  crimson  edge  ;  medium 
size ;  form  compact  and  good.  Obtained  a 
certificate  at  the  South  London  Floricultaral 
Society. 

Rubra  (Beck),  1847.— Blush  pink,  vntk 
veins,  and  white  centre ;  upper  petals  rich 
maroon,  with  a  narrow  belt  of  pink ;  size 
lam ;  form  good  ;  a  very  handsome  variety. 

8alaman£r  (Gaines),  1846. — ^Red,  ap- 
proaching scarlet ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark 
spot,  and  veins  ;  over  medium  size ;  form  not 
good,  petals  broad,  but  undulated.  Chiefly 
useful  from  its  colour.  Obtained  a  certificate 
for  Its  colour  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Satisfaction  (Hoyle),  1847.— Rose,  pale 
centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  doud,  and 
irregular  edge;  medium  size;  form  moderately 
good,  rather  crumpled. 

Speculator  {Ho j\e)y  1847. — Rose  pink  with 
white  centre  ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud- 
ing, and  even  margin  of  pink  ;  medium  size ; 
form  moderately  good,  a  little  uneven  and 
reflexed. 

Star  (Beck),  1846. — Light  rose,  with  a 
dash  of  deep  red,  and  white  centre;  upper  petals 
with  an  irregular  dark  clouding,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  edge  of  pink  ;  size  large ;  form 
good,  petals  rounded,  but  a  little  refiexed. 

Superlative  (Hoyle),  1847. — Blush  pink, 
with  white  centre ;  upper  petals  with  very 
dark  cloud,  and  even  narrow  edge  of  rose ; 
size  large ;  form  good,  even,  cupped.  Obtained 
a  certificate  at  the  Horticultund  Society. 

Telegraph  (Miller),  1846. — Rose  colour; 
upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  pale  red 
edge  ;  form  moderately  good. 

NOTES     ON   FLOWERS    AND    FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 
HiPPEASTBUM  viTTATUM,  Serbort  (banded- 
flowered  Hippeastrum). — Amaryllidaceae  § 
Amarylleee. — A  bulbous  plant  with  long  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  a 
strong  flower-stem  producing  from  four  to 
nine  large  flowergf  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers 
slightly  tubular,  about  five  inches  long,  divi- 
ded into  six  rather  spreading  segments,  white 
with  a  double  stripe  of  dull  red  down  each. 
A  native  of  South  America.  Introduced  in 
1769.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Knowa 
also  as  AmaryUis  vittata  (Alton).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  ;  ridi 
loam,  good  drainage,  and  absolute  rest  in 
autumn  and  winter  ;  propagated  by  offsets. 
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Dendrobitjm  Kuhlh,  Lindlei/(Kubl'B  Den- 
drobe). — OrchidaceaB  §  Malazidese-Dendrobae. 
— This  is  a  handsome  species,  allied  to  D, 
secundum.  It  has  rather  slender  erect  stems, 
furnished  at  intervals  with  oval- oblong  leaves. 
The  blossoms,  which  grow  rather  numerous 
and  near  together  towards  the  ends  of  the  jear- 
old  shoots,  are  in  short  horizontal  racemes;  they 
are  of  a  pretty  light  rose  colour,  larger  than 
in  D,secundmn,  and  retain  their  freshness 
longer  than  is  usual  in  this  genus.  A  native 
of  Java.  Introduced  about  1845.  Flowers 
in  July  and  October.  It  is  the  Pedilonum 
Kuhlii  (Blume).  di/ture.— Requires  a  hot 
moist  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plimt.  (212) 

FfNTSTEMON    McEwANi,  garden    hybrid 
(McEwan's  Pentstemon). — Scrophulariaceas  } 
Antirrhinidese-Cheloneffi. — A  very  handsome 
perennial  plant  of  dwarf  bushy  habit,  flower- 
ing freely,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  ornament 
of  the  flower  garden.     It  has  opposite  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  the  branches  being  terminated 
by  a  leafy  panicle  of  large  blossoms,  in  size 
and  form  resembling  those  of  P,  gentianoidesy 
but  of  a  light  rose  colour,  with  a  white  throat, 
and  dark  longitudinal  streaks.     It  was  raised 
about  two  years  since  ;  and  is  now  (1847)  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom.    Cul- 
ture.— Hardy  in  favourable   situations,   but 
usually  requires    winter  protection ;    loamy 
or  moderately  good  garden  soil ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  planted  under  hand-glasses.  (213) 
Camellia  japonica,  var,  miniata  (ver- 
milion Japan  Camellia). — ^TemstroroiacesB. — 
A  very  beautiful  variety  of  Camellia,  possessing 
the  usual  habit  and  appearance  of  the  varieties 
of  C.  japonica.     The  flowers  measure  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  of  good  shape, 
well  filled  up  with  even  imbricating  petals  ; 
the  principal  part  of  the  flowers  embracing 
the  outer  series  of  petals,  is  of  a  rich  brilliant 
crimson  ;    within  them  is  a  cirdet  of  three 
rows  of  very  pale  rose-coloured  petals,  and 
the  centre  consists  of  a  little  tuft  of  crimson 
petals,  giving  the  flower  a  variegated  appear- 
ance, which  is,  however,  liable  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  treatment.     It  is  a  garden  mule,  raised 
by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  from  seeds  of  C. 
myrtifoliaj  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized 
by  the  variety — Lady   Hume's  Blush  ;  first 
bloomed  in  1847  ;  it  is  found  to  be  a  constant 
variety  and  very  free  bloomer.     Culture,-^ 
Hequires   a   greenhouse ;  'loam    and    peat ; 
propagated  by  inarching  or  budding  on  the 
original  species.  (214) 

Mbdholla  speciosa,  Blume  (showy  Me- 
diniUa).  —  Melastomaceae  §  Melastomeffi-Mi- 
coniese. — This  is  a  handsome  erect  shrubby 
plant,  of  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  twice  or 
thrice  forked,  three  or  four  angled  branches, 
and  large  oval,  or  oval-oblong  acuminate 
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leaves,  mostly  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  rarely 
opposite,  five  or  seven   nerved,  the  nerves 
beneath  and  the  margin  often  red.     The  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  a  dense  branched  panicle 
forming  a  drooping  span -long  thjrrse  ;   they 
are  moderate  sized,  of  four  ovate  delicate  rose 
coloured  petals,  and  eight  long  curved  anthers. 
A  native  of  Java  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Introduced  in  1846.     Flowers  in  July,     It  is 
also  called  Melastoma  eximium  (Blume).  Cul- 
ture, — Requires  a  stove  ;  loam  and  peat ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  placed  in  heat.         (215) 
Gardenia  longisttla,  ^ooW  (long-sty  led 
Gardenia). — CinchonaceaB  §  Cinchonese-Gar- 
denidaB. — A  handsome  large  shrub,  with  large 
opposite,  oval,  soft  hairy  leaves,  the  flowers 
forming  a  large  cluster  or  fascicle,  inclining 
to  one  side,  at  the  ends  of  shoots  ;  the  latter 
have  a  slender  green  tube,  two  inches  long, 
and  a  limb  of  five  oval  spreading  segments, 
greenish  without,  white  within  ;  the  style  is 
twice  the  length  of  the  corolla,  terminated  by 
a  large  globose  stigma.     A  native  of  tropical 
Western  Africa.    Introduced  about  1845,  and 
first  flowered  in  1847  by  Messrs.  Lu combe, 
Pince,  and  Co.     Flowers  in  June.      It  is  the 
Randia  hngistyla  (De  Candolle)  but  Sir  W. 
Hooker  con«iders  it  to  be  a  Gardenia.  Culture, 
— Requires  a  stove  ;  loam  and  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  planted  in  heat.  (216) 
Tropceolum  spegiosum,  Poeppig  (showy 
Indian  Cress). — Tropoeolace©  §  Tropoeoleae. — 
A  very  handsome  climbing  plant,  with  slender 
herbaceous  stems  many  feet  long,  and  alternate 
subpeltate  leaves  cut  to  the  base  into  six  ob- 
long obtuse  leaflets.     The  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  axillary,  with  a  five  cleft  calyx,  pro- 
longed behind  into  a  long  attenuated  spur,  two 
upper  petals  wedge-shaped,  lower  ones  cordate, 
clawed,  the  whole  flower  rich  vermilion  red. 
The  flower  stalks  are  red,  and  partake  of  the 
character  of  tendrils.     A  native  of  the  Andes 
of  Patagonia,  near  the  snow  line.   Introduced 
in  1846.      Flowers  throughout  the  summer 
months.     It  has  a  good  deal  the  habit  of  T. 
pentaphyllum.     Culture, — Half  hardy  ;   but 
very  ornamental  in  a  greenhouse;  probably  the 
roots  will  stand  outdoors  during  winter  ;  light 
loamy  soil ;   propagated  by  cuttings  placed  in 
heat,  or  by  seeds.                                       (217) 
LisiANTHUs  acutangulcs,  Ruiz  and  Pa- 
von  (sharp  angled  Lisianth). — Gentianaceae  § 
GentianeaB. — A  biennial  plant,  with  an  erect 
sharp  four-angled  stem,  of  two,  three,  or  more 
feet  high,  nearly  simple  ;  the  leaves  are  large, 
opposite,  ovate-acute  ;   the  flowers  in  a  lax 
dichotomous   panicle,   growing  in   one-sided 
racemes ;  they  are   between  bell-shaped  and 
funnel-shaped,  green  and  inconspicuous.     A 
native  of  various  parts  of  South  and  central 
America.     Introduced  in  1846.     Flowers  du- 
ring the  summer.    It  is  also  called  Lisianthus 
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trifidus  (Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth), 
and  L,  tetroffonus  (Bentham).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  stove 
in  winter ;  sandy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
seeds.  (218) 

IxORA  GiUFPiTHn,  Hooker  (Mr.  Griffith's 
Izora). — Cinchonaceae  §  Coffece-PsychotridaB. 
— A  noble  shrub,  of  branching  habit,  with  rich 
brown  branches,  and  very  large  (sometimes  a 
foot  in  length)  oblong-ovate  acuminate  glabrous 
leaves,  the  branches  terminated  by  large  broad 
flattened  compound  cymes,  of  innumerable 
richly  orange-coloured  blossoms  ;  the  cyme  is 
subtended  by  two  small  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  salver  shaped,  with  a  very  slender  tube  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  four  roundish  spread^ 
ing  lobes,  aU  at  flrst  opening  orange-yellow, 
becoming  red-orange  with  age.  A  native  of 
Singapore,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the 
Clapton  Nursery,  by  Mr.  Low,  Jun.  Intro- 
duced in  1845.  Flowers  in  July.  It  was  first 
bloomed  in  July,  1847,  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.  Exeter,  who  purchased  it  of 
Mr.  Low.  The  late  W.  Griffith,  Esq.,  whom 
the  name  commemorates,  first  gathered  it  at 
Mergui,  and  his  dried  specimens  are  in  the 
herbarium  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  It  has  borne 
in  our  gardens  the  name  of  Ixdra  kydran- 
geaformis.  Culture. — Requires  a  stove ;  strong 
turfy  peat  soil,  with  a  little  gritty  sand  and 
charcoal  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in 
sand  and  placed  under  glasses,  in  a  moderate 
heat.  (219) 

AcHTMENES  VBNUSTA,  garden  hybrid  (beau- 
tiful Achimenes). — G^sneraceae  %  Gesnereas. 
— A  very  charming  variety  of  Achimenes,  ap- 
parently a  hybrid  between  A,  patens,  and  A, 
rosea.  It  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
with  moderate-sized  rough  ovate -serrated 
leaves,  and  numerous  flowers  from  the  axils, 
having  the  appearance  of  growing  in  whorls  ; 
they  are  intermediate  in  size,  and  of  a  light 
clear  purple-rose  colour,  very  distinct  and 
handsome.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  September, 
1847.  Culture. — Requires  a  hotbed  frame  or 
stove  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  ; 
blooms  in  a  greenhouse  ;  turfy  peat  and  loam ; 
propagated  by  its  scaly  tubers,  by  cuttings,  or 
by  leaves.  (220) 

PoGOGTNE  MULTiFLORA,  Bentham  (muny 
flowered  Pogogyne). — Lamiaceae  §  MeUsseas. 
•^A  small  herbaceous  perennial,  with  spread- 
ing branched  stems,  numerous  small  glabrous, 
entire,  oblong,  very  obtuse  leaves,  and  small 
dense  terminal  heads  of  purple  labiate  flowers, 
not  very  showy.  A  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  California.  Introduced  in  1847,  by 
Mi.  Hartweg,  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Flowers  in  September.  Culture. — Hardy  ; 
common  garden  loam  ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plants,  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds.   (221) 


GiLiA  PHARNACEOiDES,  Bentham  (phama^  | 
oenm-like  Gilia). — ^PolemoniacesB. — A  very 
slender  annual  plant,  with  divaricate  branches,  { 
and  much  the  general  appearance  of  the  Corn- 
field Spurrey.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
the  leaves  are  opposite,  and  cut  into  three  awl- 
shaped  segments,  appearing  like  a  whorl  of 
narrow  leaves  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  alternate. 
The  flowers  are  amtill,  pale  lilac  coloured,  and 
grow  singly  on  longish  stalks  from  the  forks 
of  the  dicbotomous  branches.  A  native  of 
sandy  places  near  the  Columbia  river  in  North- 
west America,  and  of  New  California.  Intro- 
duced in  1847,  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Flowers  in  summer.  Cul- 
lure. — Hardy  ;  light  sandy  soil ;  propagated 
by  seeds.  (222) 

AcHiKENBS  Skinneri,  Lindletf  (?)  (Mr. 
Skinner's  Achimenes). — Gesneraoeaa  §  Gesne-  ; 
rem. — A  tall  growing  species,  with  much  the  ' 
habit  of  A.  hirsuta.  It  has  rough  hairy  ovate 
deeply  serrated  leaves,  and  large  rosy-pnrple 
blossoms,  the  throat  and  mouth  of  the  tube 
dull  orange,  marked  with  numerous  dots.  A 
native  of  Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1847. 
Flowers  at  the  latter  end  of  summer.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  hotbed  or  stove  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth  ;  blooms  in  a  greenhouse ; 
turfy  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  its  scaly 
tubers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  leaves.  (223) 

HiPPEASTRUM    VITTATUM,    VOT.    latifoUum 

(broad-leaved  banded  Hippeastrum). — ^Anoiaryl- 
lidaceas  §  Amarylleas. — A  bulbous  plant,  with 
long  strap-shaped  glossy  leaves  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  and  a  stout  stalk  producing 
seven  or  eight  flowers  at  the  top ;  they  are 
slightly  tubular  at  the  base,  five  and  a  half 
inches  long,  deeply  divided  into  six  segments, 
with  a  broad  dull  red  stripe  down  the  centre 
of  each,  and  a  green  star  at  the  bottonn.  A 
native  of  South  America.  Introduced  ia  1774^ 
Flowers  from  May  to  July.  Known  also  as 
Amaryllis  vittata  major  (Lindley).  Cuiture. 
—Requires  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  lieh 
loam,  good  drainage,  and  rest  in  winter  ;  pro- 
pagates readily  by  seeds  or  oflsets.  (224) 
OsBECKiA  CANESCEN8,  Meyer  (hoary  Ch- 
beckia). — Melastoroaceas  §  Melastomeaa  -  Os- 
beckieae.  —  A  shrubby  plant,  very  slightly 
branched,  with  square  rough  stems  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  opposite  ovate 
leaves  slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  base^  and 
placed  crosswise  on  the  stem  ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  a  paniculated  raceme  at  the  top  of  the  stem, 
and  consist  of  four  inversely  heart-shaped  pe- 
tals, notched  at  the  end,  and  of  a  light  rose- 
purple  colour,  but  of  short  duration.  Said  to 
be  a  native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in  1838 
from  the  Berlin  Garden.  Flowers  from  July 
to  September.  Culture. — ^Requires  a  ood 
stove  or  greenhouse  in  summer ;  loam  and  peat ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  heat.                (2^25) 
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NOTES   ON    FLORISTS     FLOWERS. 
BT  GEOB6B   OLENNY. 

The  principal  novelties  of  the  last  few 
weeks  are  dahlias ;  and  there  have  been 
several  opportunities  of  showing  in  public, 
(although  not  ezactlj  among  the  right  sec- 
tion), the  subjects  that  are  to  come  out  next 
yean  So  far  as  the  early  shows  have  been 
concerned,  there  has  been  very  little  that  was 
at  all  striking,  but  a  good  deal  of  mediocrity. 
The  general  fault  of  the  novelties  has  been 
want  of  round  outline. 

The  roseate  or  cockade  outline,  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  degree,  but  there  have  been 
two  or  three  exceptions.  At  the  time  we  write 
this,  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds  to  any- 
thing, but  shall  merely  describe  a  few  seed- 
lings that  we  have  seen,  without  knowing 
whether  we  shall  see  them  again  or  not,  and 
certainly  without  knowing  whether  upon 
further  acquaintance  we  shall  recommend 
them  to  be  grown.  A  few  words  perhaps  on 
our  list  of  last  year  may  not  be  considered  out 
of  place. 

Berryer,  Gem,  Yellow  Standard,  Miss  Yize, 
lisdy  of  the  Lake,  Star,  Rosetta,  Yictorine, 
liouis  Philippe,  Andromeda,  so  fully  answer 
the  description  we  gave  of  them,  that  we  need 
make  no  remark.  With  regard  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  she  does 
not,  inasmuch  as  all  the  early  part  of  the 
month  she  was  speckled,  tipped,  shaded, 
blushed,  and  bore  all  manner  of  truant  charac- 
ters ;  so  much  so,  that  many  who  have  got  a 
good  deal  to  learn  as  well  as  unlearn,  before 
they  ought  to  trust  themselves  to  write  about 
dalilias,  fancied  they  had  made  a  great  discovery. 

We  have   a  strange  straightforward  way 
of  describing  things  as  they  are,  and  of  obey- 
ing our  own  eyesight  rather  than  believing  any- 
body ;  and  when  we  saw  nine  blooms  at  one 
time,  not  one  of  which  had  the  smallest  indi- 
cation of  colour,  but  were  as  pure  a  white  and  as 
fine  a  shape  as  we  ever  want  to  see  a  flower  of 
the  kind,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  describe  it 
as  a  white.     There  was  no  evidence  before  us 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  lady  had 
coloured  too  much,  or  otherwise  spoiled  her 
complexion,  for  when  we  pitiked  the  flower  to 
pieces,  the  base  of  the  petals  indicated  no 
shades  of  colour,  and  the  flower  died  as  white  as 
it  lived.     However,  it  has  been  exhibited  for  a 
white,   and  passed  for  a  white  many  times 
tbis  season,  and  therefore  the  worthy  doctor 
who  expresses  his  disappointment  in  a  Garden 
Newspaper,  and  calls  upon  the  reader  "to 
judge  his  astonishment  at  finding  that  the 
white  dahlia  wasn't  a  white  dahlia  at  all," 
only  proves  that  this,  like  many  other  flowers, 
is  uncertain  ;  and  that  the  writer  is  greatly 
Astonished  at  a  circumstance  which  creates  no 


surprise  in  persons  who  know  any  thing  about 
dahlias^  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  always 
blooming  in  character. 

We  spoke  of  the  flower  as  we  saw  it,  and  we 
have  seen  it  this  year  as  we  saw  it  last  year. 
It  is  not  a  white  dahlia  always,  but  it  was 
when  we  described  it,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  reason  to  suppose  it  was  ever  otherwise 
from  all  we  saw.  We  have  not  seen  it  grown 
so  well  as  it  was  last  season,  but  we  are  writ- 
ing rather  early  in  the  month,  and  it  may  be 
like  scores  of  other  excellent  and  first-rate 
things— good  for  nothing  till  the  cold  weather 
comes. 

Goldfinder  has  up  to  this  time  shown 
badly,  not  like  itself ;  the  outline,  which  was 
last  year  far  better  than  any  yellow,  except 
Dodd's  Prince  of  Wales,  has  at  present  been 
deficient,  nevertheless,  we  have  seen  one  plant 
growing,  where  all  the  flowers  were  double, 
symmetrical,  and  fine.  This  is  very  likely 
to  bring  up  its  lee  way  among  the .  later 
shows.  The  grand  test  for  all  these  things 
is  the  Metropolitan  show,  which  being  so 
late  in  the  month,  must  be  going  on  after  this 
is  printed. 

We  think  no  more  of  the  judgment  on  seed- 
ling flowers  anywhere  else,  than  we  do  of  a 
man's  praise  of  his  own  novelties.  The 
packing  of  judges  is  managed  to  a  most 
abominable  extent ;  and  if  a  man  who  will 
swerve  for  nobody  is  proposed,  some  fellow 
who  has  laid  his  plans  for  his  own  benefit  and 
tricked  or  pushed  his  own  man  in,  will  object, 
because  an  honest  judge  is  certain  defeat  to 
the  trickery  of  packing.  Even  if  the  other 
two  are  packed,  or  the  other  four,  in  cases  of 
five  judges,  the  one  sound  man  is  security 
against  the  deepest  game  the  rest  may  be  in- 
clined to  play. 

At  a  sliow  at  Chelsea,  there  was  enough  to 
call  into  action  all  the  cunning  of  the  Fancy. 
Some  man  was  stupid  enough  to  propose 
money  prizes  for  the  best  seedlings,  and  the 
society  in  a  body  was  silly  enough  to  adopt 
the  proposition.  It  promised  seven  prizes, 
gave  only  three,  and  these  were  given  by  no 
means  to  the  best  flowers.  The  distinction  of 
first,  second,  and  third,  made  it  infinitely 
worse;  but  nobody  who  understood  these 
matters  expected  anything  else,  and  so  no 
person  was  disappointed.  It  had  been  most 
unjustifiably  rendered  more  important  bv  a 
trick  that  we  think  almost  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  age : — ^Letters  were  written  to 
the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Society,  upon 
prospectuses  of  the  Chelsea  Show,  announc- 
ing, without  the  slightest  authority,  that  the 
Metropolian  Show  was  to  be  given  up.  The 
efiect  was  to  bring  up  some  of  the  members 
who  attend  the  principal  show  in  the  whole 
country,  and  it  had  one  good  efiect :  it  showed 
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some  who  think  the  Metropolitan  xery 
arbitrary,  that  there  is  nothing  like  fairness, 
unless  there  are'  persons  who  will  carry  out  an 
object  in  spite  of  menaces  and  grumbling. 
Among  the  Howera  we  have  seen  up  to  this 
time  are : — 

Samuel  Girlinq. — Good  outline.  Young 
flowers  inclined  to  quill,  deep  crimson,  well  up 
in  the  centre,  and  good  eye,  petals  barely  touch 
each  other,  but  the  flower  is  very  promising. 
Raised  at  the  Dane  Croft  Nursery,  and  named 
after  the  late  owner. 

Jenny  Lind. — A  fancy  flower  of  striking 
character,  purple  and  white,  petals  rather 
long  and  ribbed,  but  the  centre  good  and 
general  form  very  fair,  with  colour  that  would 
carry  through  a  dozen  faults.  Dane  Croft 
Nursery. 

Shylock. — A  very  fine  deep  scarlet,  good 
average  outline,  rather  open,  which  gives  it  a 
coarse  appearance;  good  useful  looking  flower. 

Queen  of  England. — Colour  of  Beauty  of 
Sussex,  but  overgrown  and  therefore  larger, 
eye  silvery  and  rather  loose  in  the  state  we 
have  seen  it,  excellent  outline ;  upon  the  whole 
a  showy  flower.     Dodds,  Salisbury. 

Gem. — A  tipped  or  edged  flower,  very 
pretty,  about  the  stamp  of  Miss  Vyse,  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  and  some  other  light  flowers,  very 
showy,  and  the  colour  well  displayed  on  all 
the  petals.     Oakly,  Southampton. 

Nell  Gwynnk.  —  Sulphury  or  primrose 
yellow,  a  little  rosetty  in  the  outline,  sunk 
eye  in  the  young  state,  plenty  of  pettds,  and  it 
may  come  up  useful. 

Belted  Knight. —  A  curious  mixture  of 
yellow  and  salmon  colour ;  bold  handsome 
looking  fancy  kind  of  flower,  but  flat  in  the 
centre.     Keynes,  Salisbury. 

Walter  Hilton. — ^Large  bright  orange 
colour,  flat  in  the  face,  fairish  outline,  very 
double,  grown  too  large,  and  very  likely  to  be 
better  if  grown  within  a  moderate  compass. 
Keynes,  Salisbury. 

Attraction.  —  An  improvement  on  the 
Bedford  Surprise,  quite  as  richly  shaded  ; 
treacherous  in  the  eye,  good  general  form  and 
plenty  of  stufl'in  it.     Bunby,  Stoke. 

Jenny  Lind. — Yellow.  1847.  Promising, 
no  particular  fault,  general  good  form,  and 
bright  colour. 

Maid  op  Kent,  1847. — ^Every  promise  of 
a  first-rate  flower,  in  the  way  of  Radziville,  but 
with  a  rosy  instead  of  a  purple  edging  or  tip. 
Bally  of  Erith. 

A  Fuchsia  called  Globosa  Carnea  has  been 
handed  about,  and  being  a  large  and  graceful 
flower,  with  fiesh  coloured  sepals  and  blood 
red  corolla,  it  will  have  many  admirers  :  the 
blooms  hang  upon  very  long  footstalks,  and  it 
is  unlike  the  thousand  of  the  same  colour. 

A  second  Fuchsia,  a  little  like  *'  One  in  the  I 


King,"  which  has  fully  justified  our  character 
of  it  in  the  Gtfrden  Almanac,  has  been  raiseil 
by  the  same  grower  ;  the  habit  is  pretty,  and 
the  flower  much  shorter,  so  that  it  forms  a 
distinct  variety  ;  it  is  to  be  called  the  Beauty 
of  Chelmsford. 

A  third  is  to  be  valued  for  its  habit,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  describe.  It  does  not  lollop 
over  the  pot  like  many,  but  grows  upright, 
and  its  branches  grow  up  first  and  turn  over, 
so  as  to  hang  pendulous  all  routid,  like  a 
fountain  almost  in  outline  ;  the  stems  are 
wiry,  the  foliage  small,  and  the  plant  altogeth^ 
elegant.  This  is  a  red  variety,  and  the  most 
abundant  bloomer.  Mr.  Turville,  the  raiser, 
had  an  idea  of  calling  it  the  Fountain,  but  this 
was  not  settled. 

There  were  at  the  Chelsea  Show  a  number 
of  seedlings  without  any  names  to  them; 
some  of  them  deserved  a  passing  remark,  but 
for  want  of  something  to  distinguish  them,  we 
could  take  no  notes. 

THE    VERBENA    AS    A   CLUMP    PLANT. 

Nobody  who  has  not  seen  this  little  flower 
in  great  profusion  in  beds  and  borders,  can 
form  a  notion  of  its  value  as  a  clump  plant ; 
but  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  no  value, 
and  so  many  of  bad  habit,  and  of  no  describable 
colour,  that  before  any  one  ventures  to  use  it 
to  a  great  extent,  he  ought  to  visit  some  nur- 
sery where  it  is  grown  in  perfection,  and  to 
some  extent.  If  there  were  no  other  flower 
for  the  borders  and  clumps,  the  verbena  would, 
nevertheless,  make  a  fine  bed  garden  ;  but  it 
makes  the  finest  groundwork  in  the  world  for 
all  other  beauties.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  compare  with  it  for  Dutch  gardens, 
or  small  beds  on  grass,  where  a  figure  is  at- 
tempted, because  you  may  procure  tliem  of 
any  height,  from  that  of  Melindres,  which  is 
the  dwarf  scarlet  that  creeps  along  the  ground, 
rooting  as  it  goes,  and  forming  a  brilliant  car- 
pet of  whatever  figure  may  be  designed  for  it, 
to  the  tall  varieties,  which  grow  pretty  well  two 
feet  high,  and  are  as  profusely  covered  with 
bloom ;  and  besides  this, there  are  pretty  nearly 
all  colours  and  shades.  Those  who  intend  to 
grow  verbenas  must  have  an  eye  to  the  object 
in  view ;  if  it  is  simply  to  make  an  out-door 
garden  look  gay  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  he  may  select  dwarf  bushy,  and  dwarf 
creeping  varieties,  with  as  many  diflere^t 
brigiit  colours  as  he  can  find ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  proposes  to  exhibit,  and  desires  to 
cultivate  only  the  best  kinds,  he  must  look  oat 
for  the  show  kinds  only,  some  of  which  are  not 
of  the  best  habit,  though  of  the  best  formed 
flowers,  and  in  selecting  these  he  must  appeal 
to  the  standard — ^round  flowers,no  notch,  a  large 
handsome  close  truss,  bushy  foliage,  abundant 
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bloom,  and  get  as  great  a  diversity  of  colours 
as  he  can  find  ;  and  these  plants  may  fill  up  a 
clump,  or  be  planted  between  all  the  other 
flowers  in  the  border,  or  be  grown  in  pots  or 
ornamental  yases,  with  other  perennials  ;  in 
all  and  every  situation  and  position  they  are 
useful  and  gay,  and  lasting.  Tiiey  cut  as  well 
from  one  place  as  another  for  exhibiting,  and 
grow  stronger  and  better  in  the  open  ground 
to  cut  from  than  in  pots.  In  Dutch  gar- 
dens, when  there  is  a  geometrical  figure,  the 
colours  should  be  alike  in  each  bed,  and 
according  to  the  beds  the  colour  should  be 
uniform.  If  there  be  six  beds  of  a  form, 
which  is  very  common,  three  alternate  should 
be  one  colour,  and  three  other  alternate  should 
be  another  colour ;  and  if  any  other  beds  are 
to  \ye  verbenas,  let  them  form  as  great  a  con- 
trast as  possible  ;  and  if  eight  beds  of  a  sort 
<x;cur,  let  the  alternate  ones  just  the  same  be 
of  one  colour,  and  the  others  of  another. 
But  in  all  geometrical  gardens  there  are  mul- 
tiples of  the  number  next  the  centre  ;  if  there 
are  six  in  the  centre  circle,  there  are  gene- 
rally twenty-four  in  the  whole.  The  larger 
ones,  nearer  the  outer  circle,  maybe  anything, 
but  verbenas  are  the  best  thitigs  for  the  centre 
ones,  and  scarlet  and  white  give  the  greatest 
contrast. 

Very  few  of  our  nurseries  have  these  beauti- 
ful plants  in  collections;  the  most  successful 
raiser  and  grower  is,  perhaps,  Smith,  of  the 
Hornsey  Road,  who  took  six  or  seven  prizes  at 
the  Metropolitan  Society's  autumn  exhibitions. 
At  this  nursery  all  that  are  worth  growing,  or 
that  are  put  forth  as  promising,  are  grown  in 
collections,  and  a  considerable  number  of  seed- 
lings are  flowered  every  year.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  many  bad  ones  are  let  out  for  one 
good  one,  and  Mr.  Smith's  collection  of  all 
that  were  advertized  by  others  as  first-rate 
sorts  is  worth  inspecting,  if  it  were  only  to 
enable  a  collector  to  congratulate  himself  on 
his  escape  from  the  same  infliction.  Perhaps 
out  of  two  or  three  score  of  verbenas  strongly 
recommended  by  dealers,  you  may  find,  if 
lucky,  three  or  four  good  enough  to  retain  and 
propagate,  and  the  rest  not  worth  keeping. 
This  is  the  nurseryman's  drawback  in  all 
branches  of  his  trade — he  must  buy  everything 
for  fear  of  missing  a  good  one,  and  he  finds 
himself  with  twenty  worthless  for  one  that  he 
can  recommend  as  good.  The  greatest  fault 
ill  the  verbena  is  the  narrow  segment  and  deep 
notch ;  the  improvement,  therefore,  to  look  for 
is  in  the  widening  of  the  segments,  and  the 
shallowing  or  the  disappearance  of  the  notch. 
This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  all  at  once,  but 
many  beautiful  varieties,  with  very  much 
widened  lobes,  have  driven  the  narrow  lobes 
from  the  field,  and  they  will  very  likely,  ere 
loDgj  arrive  at  something  approaching  the 


circle,  and  entirely  lose  the  notch.  Many 
of  the  flowers  are  thick,  and  therefore  last  a 
considerable  time  in  bloom  ;  besides  which, 
the  plant  naturally  continues  growing  and 
blooming  for  months.  This  is  promoted  by 
cutting  off  the  decayed  flowers  if  seed  is  not 
wanted,  for  nothing  weakens  a  plant  more,  or 
hastens  its  decay  sooner,  than  allowing  it  to 
seed.  The  only  employment  we  ever  care  to  see 
a  lady  engaged  in,  as  a  garden  job,  is  cutting 
off  the  decaying  blooms  from  plants  when 
seed  is  not  required,  for  the  growth  of  every 
thing  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  swelling  of 
the  seed-pods  or  fruit,  and  it  is  a  job  by  no 
means  too  masculine  ;  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  a  female  at  the  unfeminine  labour  of  dig- 
ging, even  with  the  kind  of  spade  recom- 
mended by  Mrs.  Loudon,  and  should  strongly 
suspect  that  any  female  who  followed  the 
directions,  had  been  brought  up  in  a  market- 
garden,  and  in  her  time  had  hoed  onions  at  a 
shilling  a  day ;  but  there  is  nothing  unfe- 
minine or  indelicate  in  cutting  off  the  decaying 
flowers,  that  the  health  and  flowenng  beauties 
of  a  plant  might  be  prolonged. 

ESCULENT  MUSHROOMS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  a  consider- 
able number  of  species  of  fungi  are  freely 
eaten  in  Italy,  our  common  mushroom,  the 
Agaricus  campestris,  is  there  interdicted,  and 
any  specimens  of  it  brought  to  the  fungus 
market  at  Rome  are  sent  under  escort,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

This  Agaric  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
fungus  which  is  commonly  used  in  this  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  that  other  kinds  abound, 
which  are  decidedly  wholesome,  although  they 
are— chiefly  through  ignorance — suffered  to 
perish,  or  are  regarded  as  so  many  nuisances. 
Both  Russia  and  Italy  are  famous  for  the 
number  of  their  esculent  funguses,  and  for 
the  quantity  of  them  which  are  used  as  food 
both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state.  In  both 
these  countries  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  is  thus  derived  ;  and  a 
large  annual  amount  is  realized  from  their 
public  sale.  No  good  reason  exists  why  this 
source  of  food  should  not  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  our  own  country  ;  in  fact  in  times 
of  scarcity,  the  use  of  fungi  in  this  way 
would  be  a  source  of  public  benefit,  and  the 
neglect  of  them  can  therei'ore  be  only  looked 
upon  as  a  public  loss. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  all  fungi 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  for  even 
some  of  the  wholesome  kinds  acquire  delete- 
rious properties  when  grown  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  Some  kinds  are  naturally  very 
virulent.  The  edible  species  should  be  well 
masticated,  as  this  greatly  lessens  the  effect 
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of  poison.  In  case  of  mistake,  it  maj  be  well 
to  mention,  that  to  relieve  a  patient  who  has 
taken  poisonous  fnngi,  vomiting  should  be 
immediately  excited ;  and  then  vegetable 
acids  should  be  administered,  such  as  vinegar, 
lemon-juice,  &c.  It  is  a  safe  rule  not  to  eat 
the  less  common,  even  of  the  edible  kinds,  until 
after  they  have  been  soaked  in  vinegar,  which 
extracts  much  of  their  poisonous  qualities 
when  these  are  present. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  volume  (page  420) 
we  have  noticed  a  recent  work  on  the  subject 
of  esculent  funguses,  in  which  are  described 
upwards  of  thirty  species,  most  of  which 
abound  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and 
might  be  turned  to  valuable  account  as  a 
source  of  food,  and  especially  in  times  of 
scarcity.  We  propose  to  notice  the  principal 
of  these,  and  to  point  out  their  relative  im- 
portance ;  before  proceeding  with  this,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  the  different 
terms  which  are  used  in  application  to  the 
various  parts  of  fungi. 

In  most  fungi  (that  is,  excluding  the  mi- 
nute species)  two  parts  may  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, namely,  a  stalk,  and  that  which 
it  supports.  The  stalk  is,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, called  the  stipes;  sometimes  this  is 
considerably  developed,  in  other  cases,  it  is 
almost  or  altogether  absent,  but  usually  it  is 
present  in  all  the  larger  fungi  which  are 
worth  notice  as  esculents.  The  upper  part 
of  the  plant,  supported  by  the  stipes,  (which  it 
will  be  remembered  in  the  common  mush- 
room, is  umbrella-shaped  when  the  plant  is 
fairly  developed,)  is  called  the  pileus  or  cap  ; 
this  umbrella  form  is  not  constant  with  all 
fungi,  but  the  pileus  is  usually  more  or  less 
spreading  at  the  top  of  the  stipes.  At  the 
base  of  the  stipes  is  the  volva  or  wrapper, 
which  is  a  membrane  originally  investing  the 
whole  plant ;  as  the  plant  becomes  elongated 
and  developed,  however,  it  bursts  through 
this  wrapper,  leaving  it  at  the  base  of  the 
stipes.  Then  there  is  the  velum  or  veil,  a 
horizontal  membrane,  which  in  the  younger 
stages  connects  the  edge  of  the  pileus  with 
the  stipes ;  that  part  of  the  veil  which  re- 
mains attached  to  the  stipes,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages,  is  called  the  annulus  or  ring, 
and  invests  the  stipes  like  a  loose  collar. 
The  kyinenium  is  that  part  in  which  the  spo- 
rules  (reproductive  germs)  are  immediately 
situated ;  this  part  varies  in  character  in 
different  kinds,  and  the  variations  bear  dif- 
ferent names ;  in  some  it  consists  of  thin 
parallel  plates,  called  gills  or  lamellae,  in  others 
of  anastomosing  veins,  of  contiguous  tubes,  of 
pores,  or  of  conical  spines  on  the  inferior  sur- 
face. The  internal  substance  of  the  pileus  and 
stipes,  is  termed  the  flesh.  We  will  now 
proceed   with  a   brief   description   of   those 


species  set  down  as  edible,  in  Dr.  Badham's 
work,  alluded  to  above,  adding  some  others, 
and  giving  so  much  of  their  technical  dis- 
tinctions as  would  enable  any  one  with  a  little 
attention  to  recognise  them. 

Agabicus.  —  Pileus  with  stipes,  or  fixed 
by  its  side ;  volva,  none ;  hymeniwm,  com- 
posed of  straight  radiating  gills. 

1.  A,  atramentarius, — Stipes  about  four 
inches  high,  swollen  at  the  base,  piped,  juicy, 
fibrous :  pileus  somewhat  fieshy,  campann- 
late  with  an  uneven  margin,  greyish,  becom- 
ing light  reddish  brown,  slightly  hairy,  ofleo 
corrugated,  sometimes  scaly  at  the  apex: 
gills  numerous,  deep  with  clear  veins,  light 
brown,  the  edges  grey  or  white,  free,  obtuse 
behind. — This  species  affords  a  fine  ketchup 
when  employed  in  a  young  state.  It  grows 
in  tufts  and  is  extremely  common  in  giutlens 
near  dunghills  and  in  waste  corners,  often 
growing  upon  stumps  of  trees  in  such  situa- 
tions. Occurs  both  in  spring  and  autumn, 
but  chiefly  in  autumn. 

2.  A.  campestris,  —  Stipes  two  or  three 
inches  long,  white,  solid,  fleshy,  furnished  with 
an  annular  veil :  pileus  fleshy,  dry,  convex,  at 
length  plane,  wMte  changing  to  yeUowish  or 
brownish,   subsquamose  or  sericeous  :   gUls^ 
free,  ventricose,  pink  changing  to  deep  pur- 
plish-brown :  flesh  white. — This  is  our  com- 
mon mushroom,  the  uses  of  which  are  well 
known.     The  plant  is  frequently  gregarious^ 
and  is  extremely  common,  occurring  in  pas- 
tures and  meadows,  less  frequently  in  woods. 
It  is   met  with  both  in  the  latter   part  of 
the   spring,    and  in  the   autumn,    but  most 
commonly  about    September.     Dr.  Badham 
enumerates    five    varieties,    which    he   dis- 
tinguishes by  the  following  names  and  cha- 
racters : — a.   eduliSf   the  button    mushroood, 
which  has  a  white  smooth  continuous  epider- 
mis, gills  rounded  at  their  posterior  end,  and 
a  large  somewhat  funnel-shaped  double  ring, 
free,  and  sometimes  moveable  on  the  stem : 
p.  pratensist  which  has  a  duskier  pileus  with 
ragged  margins,  gills  ventricose,  and  the  ring 
sub-fugaceous,   of   a  cobweb    texture  ;   the 
colour  of  the  flesh  is  vinous  :  y.  silvicoia, 
which   has  pallid  gills  tapering  equally  at 
both  ends ;  the  stipes  with  a  very  delicate 
ring,  and  bulbous  at  the  base,  showing  traces 
of  a  volva:  d.  anceps,  the  hedge  mushroom, 
unwholesome ;  it  has  a  fistulose  stipes,  the 
pileus  when  young   is  obtusely  conical,   at 
maturity  flat,  and  more  or  less  concave  in 
age,  the  gills  lurid  red,  the  ring  firm,  broad, 
reflexed  and  persistent ;  it  is,  moreover,  ex- 
tremely light  compared  with  its  bulk  :  c  bom* 
nus,  the  ox-mushroom,  which  is  very  laige, 
the  pileus  shaggy,  at  first  nearly  while  but 
when  mature  of  a  rich  tawny  colour,  some- 
times red-brown,  the  gills  not  ventricose  but 
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equal  at  both  ends,  the  stalk  solid,  attenuated 
at  the  very  base,  but  thickened  just  above, 
and  the  ring  persistent  hanging  round  the 
Btalk. 

3.  A.  ecutaneus, — Stipes  from  one  to  three 
inches  long,  light  lilac,  furnished  with  a 
delicate  veil  of  floccose  threads  :  pileus  some- 
what fleshy,  convex  when  young,  but  becoming 
umbonate  in  age,  chestnut  colour,  from  one  to 
three  inches  broad :  gills  ventricose,  light 
purple  changing  to  ferrugineous. — This  is  a 
common  species,  growing  in  numerous  circu- 
lar patches  under  shady  trees,  and  occurring 
in  summer  and  autumn.  In  a  raw  state  its 
taste  resembles  that  of  A,  oreades,  but  it  has 
no  smell ;  it  is  reported  to  be  esculent 

4.  A.  eomatus. — Stipes  four  inches  high 
and  upwards,  somewhat  bulbous  at  the  base, 
white,  hollow,  with  a  moveable  ring :  pileus 
cylindrical,  splitting  and  turning  up  at  the 
edges,  white,  covered  with  woolly  scales, 
often  showing  the  colour  of  the  gills  :  gilU 
numerous,  free,  white  when  young,  then  pink, 
and  finally  black  :  Jleeh  thick  in  the  centre, 
very  thin  at  the  margins. — Young  specimens 
of  this  very  fugacious  species  may  be  used 
either  for  ketchup  or  for  table.  It  is  very 
common  in  rich  pastures,  waste  ground,  and 
in  kitchen  gardens,  and  is  found  in  early 
spring  and  in  autumn.     It  is  subgregarious. 

5.  A.  deliciosui, — Stipes  one  to  two  inches 
high,  tapering  downwards,  hollow  with  age : 
pileus  fleshy,  three  to  four  inches  across,  glu- 
tinous, dingy  orange,  obscurely  zoned,  the 
margin  at  first  involute,  then  expanded,  after- 
wards depressed :  gills  decurrent,  narrow,  of 
tlie  colour  of  the  pileus :  Jlesh  and  juice, 
orange-coloured,  changing  to  green  on  expo- 
sure.— This  is  called  the  Orange-milk  Agaric, 
and  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
exposed  in  the  markets  ;  and  Sir  J.  £.  Smith, 
who  met  with  it  in  prodigious  quantities  in 
the  market  of  Marseilles,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
most  delicious  mushroom  known ;  neverthe- 
less, others  speak  of  it  as  being  more  or  less 
acrid,  though  much  esteemed.  The  best  way 
to  cook  them  is,  after  duly  seasoning  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  to  put  a  piece  of  butter  upon  each, 
and  to  bake  them  in  a  closely  covered  pie-dish 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     {Badham,) 

6.  A,  excoriatus.  —  Stipes  smooth  white, 
tapering  upwards,  three  inches  high,  hollow, 
with  a  fine  loose  silky  pith  and  a  permanent 
ring  :  pileus  convex,  bossed,  tawny,  the  outer 
skin  tearing  as  the  plant  enlarges ;  two  to 
three  inches  over :  gills  loose,  white,  the 
edges  finely  serrated  :  Jlesh  white. — This  kind 
is  nearly  related  to  A.  procerus.  It  is  found 
under  trees  in  the  autumn,  and  is  very  whole- 
some :  it  makes  a  fine  ketchup. 

7.  A,  exquisitus, — Stipes  from  two  to  five 
inches  long,  solid,  whitish,  famished  with  a 


strong  persistent  collar  :  pileus  fleshy  convex, 
white  or  pale  yellowish,  mostly  smooth,  four 
to  twelve  inches  broad  or  more  :  giUs  numer- 
ous, broad,  whitish  or  very  pale  flesh  colour, 
changing  to  deep  purple-brown  :  Jlesh  thick, 
white,  changing  yellowish  on  being  cut,  and 
in  some  cases  exuding  a  yellow  juice. — This 
is  the  largest  of  English  Agarics,  and  is  more 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Agaricus 
Qeorgii^  or  the  horse-mushroom :  one  of 
these  has  been  known  to  weigh  14  lbs.  This 
species  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  common 
mushroom ;  it  may  be  eaten  in  moderation, 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  the  mushroom ; 
and  when  young  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
White-caps  for  making  ketchup.  It  is  met 
with  in  meadows,  woods,  and  near  buildings, 
frequently  in  autumn. 

8.  A.  fusipes. — Stipes  four  to  five  inches 
high,  tapering  downwards,  ribbed,  varying 
singularly  both  in  length  and  breadth  :  pileus 
fleshy,  with  large  hollows  and  protuberances, 
dirty  white  deeply  tinged  with  reddish  brown, 
sometimes  set  almost  parallel  to  the  stem  : 
gills  free,  serrated,  dirty  white,  rusty  brown 
at  the  edges  :  Jlesh  spongy. — This  species  is 
frequently  found  in  summer  and  autumn, 
after  rain,  at  the  foot  of  old  oak  trees,  grow- 
ing in  clusters.  The  young  plants  make  an 
excellent  pickle  ;  and  the  full  grown  ones  are 
good  dressed  in  any  of  the  same  ways  as  the 
mushroom. 

9.  A,  Iteterophyllus.-^  Stipes  naked,  variable 
in  length  and  size,  white  like  spermaceti, 
me^ed  like  the  pileus  with  minute  meander- 
ing line&i  pileus  from  four  to  five  inches  across, 
very  variable  in  colour,  the  margin  irregu- 
larly elevated  and  depressed,  at  first  convex 
then  more  or  less  excavated  towards  the 
centre,  mostly  smooth,  more  or  less  moist, 
never  scored,  but  marked  by  raised  lines, 
which  frequently  cross  so  as  to  present  a 
finely  reticulated  network. — This  species 
grows  in  great  abundance  during  the  summer 
months  generally.  It  is  excellent  and  very 
wholesome,  but  there  must  be  no  delay  in 
dressing  it,  as  insects  arc  very  fond  of  and 
soon  devour  it ;  the  flesh  being  very  tender, 
requires  but  slight  cooking. 

10.  A*  meUeus. — Stipes  fibrous,  enlarged 
above  and  below,  from  one  to  ten  inches 
long  :  pileus  dirty  yellow,  more  or  less  hairy  : 
gills  somewhat  decurrent. — This,  which  is  re- 
commended by  continental  writers,  is  nauseous 
and  disagreeable  however  cooked — though 
not  poisonous. 

11-4..  nebularis. — Stipes  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  incurved  at  the  base,  firm  ex- 
ternally, softer  within  ;  pileus  at  first  de- 
pressed convex,  then  nearly  flat;  margin  at 
first  involute,  smooth,  viscid  when  moist, 
grey-brown  at  the  centre :  gills  cream  coloured, 
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narrow,  decurrent,  unequal :  flesh,  thick,  white, 
unchanging. — This  species  is  called  the  new 
cheese  agaric,  from  its  having  an  odour  like 
that  of  curd  cheese.  It  is  regarded  as  rare, 
appearing  in  autumn.  The  flesh  is  very 
delicate  and  light  of  digestion,  and  requires 
but  little  cooking,  whether  broiled,  fried,  or 
stowed. 

12.  A,  orceUa, — Stipes  short,  solid  when 
young  in  the  centre,  and  somewhat  enlarged  at 
the  base,  but  when  older  from  the  irregular 
growth  of  the  pileus  it  becomes  excentric, 
often  with  a  lateral  twist  towards  the  base  : 
pileuSy  irregularly  lobed  when  mature  with 
undulating  borders,  soft  and  smooth,  sticky  in 
wet  weather;  from  two  to  three  inches  across, 
one  side  growing  faster  than  the  other  :  giUsj 
decurrent,  at  first  white,  afterwards  salmon 
colour. — This  is  a  very  delicate  mushroom, 
growing  amidst  the  grass  of  woods  and 
pastures,  either  solitary  or  in  company,  some- 
times in  rings ;  it  is  found  occasionally 
throughout  the  summer,  but  its  proper  season 
is  the  autumn.  It  should  be  eaten  the  same 
day  as  gathered,  either  stewed,  broiled,  or 
fried.  The  plant  has  a  peculiar  smell,  re- 
sembling that  of  cucumber  rind  or  syringa 
leaf,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  no  other 
fungus. 

13.  A,  Oreades, — Stipes  solid,  firm,  cylin- 
drical, thickest  under  the  pileus,  white,  rarely 
central :  pileus  convex  or  rather  obtusely 
conical,  generally  umbonate,  irregular,  one  to 
two  inches  broad,  huffish,  at  length  nearly 
opaque  white,  coriaceous :  gills,  distant,  rather 
broad,  huffish  white. — This  is  the  Champignon, 
and  frequently  forms  fairy-rings  ;  it  is  com- 
mon everywhere,  and  comes  up  in  successive 
crops  in  great  profusion  after  rain.  The 
flavour  is  excellent  ;  but  independent  of  this, 
two  circumstances  give  it  an  additional  value 
in  a  domestic  point  of  view,  namely,  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  dried,  and  its 
very  extensive  dissemination.  When  dried, 
which  may  be  effiscted  by  two  or  three  days, 
exposure  to  a  drying  air,  the  champignon 
may  be  kept  for  years  without  loosing  its 
aroma  or  goodness  ;  in  fact  the  dried  fungus 
imparts  more  flavour  to  the  dish  to  which  it  is 
added,  than  when  used  in  a  fresh  state,  though 
the  dried  flesh  is  more  leathery  and  less  easy 
of  digestion.  The  aroma  is  dissipated  by 
over-cooking  ;  it  should  therefore  be  thrown 
in  (to  soups,  gravies,  &c.)  only  a  few  minutes 
before  serving.  Two  deleterious  kinds  have 
been  mistaken  for  this  :  —  A.  dryophyUus, 
which  has  a  ftoUorv  stipes,  numerous  white  or 
pale  yellow  gills,  and  a  depressed  fragile 
pileus;  and  A,  semiglohatuSy  which  has  a  ver^y 
viscid  Jistulose  stipes,  broad  gills  perfectly 
Jiorizontal  to  the  stem,  and  a  shining  smooth 
viscid  pileus. 


14.  A,  ostreaiusl — Stvpes  solid,  very  short, 
sublateral  or  often  wanting  :  pilstu  smooth, 
fleshy,  dark  grey,  then  brownish,  at  length 
pale,  plano-convex  with  the  margin  rounded 
and  involute,  from  one  to  eight  inches  broad : 
gills,  numerous,  whitish,  decurrent,  anasto- 
mosing at  the  base  :  flesh  fibrous,  moderately 
firm. — This  species  occurs  on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  generally 
grows  in  a  tufted  form,  very  rarely  angle. 
Withering  compares  the  form  of  the  plant  to 
an  oyster  hollowed  underneath.  It  may  be 
dressed  in  any  of  the  more  usual  ways,  bat  as 
the  flesh  is  rather  over  solid  and  tough,  it  is 
aU  the  better  if  cooked  leisurely  over  a  slow 
fire. 

15.  A,  personatus, — Stipes  firm,  bulbous, 
from  one  to  three  inches  high,  clothed  more 
or  less  with  villous  fibrilke:  pilevs  convex, 
very  smooth  and  shining,  not  viscid,  from  two 
to  six  inches  broad,  pale  bistre  :  gills  rounded, 
free,  narrow  in  front,  paler  than  the  pileus. — 
This  species  bears  the  trivial  name  of  Ble witts 
(  ?  Blue  hats.  A,  Oeorgii  being  called  White 
caps,  and  A.  Orea€les,\Scotch  bonnets).  It  is 
extremely  common  in  England,  and  is  found 
amidst  grass,  growing  in  clusters  or  large 
rings,  seldom  appearing  before  October  ;  it  is 
produced  in  the  markets.  The  odour  is  like  that 
of  ^.  Oreades,  but  rather  overpowering;  taste 
pleasant.  It  is  apt  to  imbibe  moisture  in  wet 
weather,  and  should  not  therefore  be  gathered 
during  rain  ;  at  all  other  times  it  is  a  firm 
fungus,  with  ^  flavour  of  veal,  like  which  it 
is  to  be  dressed  with  savoury  herbs,  and  the 
usual  condiments,  and  the  more  highly  sea- 
soned the  better. 

16.  A,  piperatus.  —  Stipes  solid,  tbick, 
white,  one  to  three  inches  high  :  pileus  de- 
pressed, becoming  funnel-shaped,  more  or  less 
waved,  three  to  seven  inches  broad,  white  a 
little  clouded  with  umber  :  gills  very  narrow, 
crowded,  repeatedly  dichotomous,  cream 
coloured  :  juice  abundant,  white  like  milk, 
excessively  acrid  and  bitter. — When  raw  this 
fungus  is  very  acrid,  but  Dr.  Badham  states, 
that  it  looses  its  bad  qualities  entirely  by 
cooking,  and  tliut  it  is  very  extensively  used 
on  the  continent,  where  it  is  preserved  for 
winter  use^  by  drying,  or  pickling  in  a  mixture 
of  ealt  and  vinegar. 

17.  A,  procerus. — Stipes  long,  cylindrical, 
bulbous,  scaly,  with  a  free  annulus :  pileus 
broadly  umbonate,  three  to  seven  inches 
broad,  6c«ly,  the  surface  resembling  shaggy 
brown  leather,  dingy  white,  the  scales  dark 
scurfy :  gills  distant,  whitish,  ventricose, 
remote  from  the  stalk  :  flesh  white,  and  cot- 
tony, turning  to  rufous  orange  where  bruised. 
— A  fine  agaric,  found  in  open  woods  in  the 
autumn.  In  some  of  the  Highland  birch 
woods   it  grows    in    prodigious   abundance. 
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Withering  states,  that  when  preserved  in 
pickle  it  is  very  liable  to  run  into  the  vinous 
fermentation.  It  makes  excellent  ketchup, 
according  to  Badham. 

18.  A.  prunulus.  —  Stipes  white,  solid, 
robust,  somewhat  irregular :  pileus  three  to 
six  inches  aeross,  thi(£,  convex,  irregular  in 
shade,  more  or  less  tuberculated,  cream  or 
dirty  nankeen  coloured,  paler  in  the  centre, 
soft  to  the  touch,  fragile  :  gills  watery,  white, 
very  numerous,  connected  by  a  tooth  to  the 
end  of  the  stalk. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
savoury  of  the  fungi  ;  it  has  a  strong  scent. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  i'ungi,  by 
its  mode  of  growing  in  circles,  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  its  gUls,  and  the  thickness  of 
its  pileus;  it  moreover  appears  only  in  spring, 
when  but  few  species  are  met  with.  It  occurs 
in  pastures,  and  is  very  prolific,  one  ring  pro- 
ducing from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  weight. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  any  of  the  ways  adopted 
with  the  common  mushroom,  and  has  the  re- 
commendation of  appearing  in  spring,  when 
that  is  never  found.  It  is  also  dried  and 
preserved  for  use  ;  the  fresh  form  is  perhaps 
better  than  the  dried,  being  more  tender, 
but  in  this  state  it  imparts  a  very  rich  flavour 
to  gravies,  soups,  &c.  It  is  generally  dried  by 
being  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  exposed  for 
some  days  to  dry  air,  and  is  then  threaded. 
This  fungus  is  much  prized  in  Italy,  where  it 
is  extensively  dried,  and  sold  on  strings. 

19.  A.  ruber. — Stipes  short,  brittle,  white 
blotched  with  purple  stains :  pileus  rather 
fleshy,  hemispherical,  afterwards  obtusely  con- 
vex and  subsequently  depressed,  dry  in  dry 
weather,  sticky  in  moist  weather,  of  various 
hues — tawny,  purple,  olive  green,  ochraceous 
yellow,  and  several  of  these  united :  ffiUs 
fragile,  thick  and  broad,  cream  coloured,  con- 
nected below  by  transverse  veins  :  Jlesh 
tender,  white,  slightly  rufescent  when  cut. — 
This  species  grows  abundantly  in  woods,  from 
July  till  a  late  period  in  autumn.  A.  alutaceus 
and  A,  emeticus,  two  allied  acrid  kinds, 
may  be  distinguished  from  this — the  former 
by  its  buff  gills  and  pungent  acridity,  the 
latter  by  its  snow-white  gills,  and  extreme 
acrimony. 

20.  A.  ruhescens.  —  Stipes  bulbous,  some- 
times scaly,  at  first  stuffed,  subsequently  hol- 
low with  a  wide  ring  marked  with  striae  ; 
pileus  convex,  covered  with  various  sized 
warts,  and  with  even  margins :  gUls  atten- 
uated behind  :  jflesh  turning  obscurely  red, 
when  cut  or  bruised. — This  species  grows  in 
woods,  in  considerable  abundance,  both  in 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  very  delicate,  and 
makes  excellent  ketchup. 

21.  A»  vaginatus, — Stipes  six  inches  high 
or  more,  attenuated  upwards,  with  a  volva 
adnate   to  its   base,   closely  surrounding   it 


above  as  in  a  sheath,  hollow,  or  stuffed  with 
fine  cottony  fibres :  pileus  four  inches  or 
more  broad,  fleshy,  plane  slightly  depressed 
in  the  centre,  furrowed  at  the  margin,  viscid 
when  moist,  beautifully  glossy  when  dry ; 
gills  free,  white,  ventricose,  broadest  in  front. 
— This  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  woods  and 
pastures  from  August  to  October.  Being 
delicate  and  tender,  it  must  not  be  over-' 
dressed. 

22.  A.  violaceus, — Stipes  about  four  inches 
high,  minutely  downy,  grey  tinged  with  vio- 
let, with  a  fugaceous  veil  of  fine  threads: 
pileus  four  to  six  inches  broad,  obtuse,  deep 
violet  coloui:ed,  covered  with  soft  hairs  ;  giUs 
deep  violet  changing  to  tawny  ;  Jlesh  thick 
and  juicy. — It  occurs,  but  not  very  commonly, 
in  the  autumn,  in  woods,  particularly  under 
pine  and  fir  trees.  It  may  be  dressed  either 
with  a  white  or  brown  sauce. 

23.  A  virescens. — Stipes  short,  compact, 
stuffed  with  cottony  fibres  :  pileus  fiatly  con- 
vex, then  depressed,  whitish,  dry,  coated 
over  with  a  thick  stratum  of  opaque  meal, 
which  gradually  breaking  up  as  the  pileus 
expands,  maps  it  in  a  singular  manner  with 
a  series  of  polygonal  figures  :  gills  very  brit- 
tle, white. — This  fungus  is  very  delicate,  but 
not  common  in  England.  It  is  best  cooked 
on  the  gridiron. 

24.  A.  virgineus. —  Stipes  white,  tapering 
downwards,  hollow  :  p'deus  white,  one  or  two 
inches  broad  ;  margin  involute  when  young, 
then  expanded,  depressed  in  the  centre  :  gills 
white,  deep  connected  with  veins. — This  is  a 
small  but  graceful  little  Agaric,  of  pleasant 
taste,  but  disagreeable  odour :  they  grow  in 
pastures,  and  are  common  in  autumn. 

25.  A,  ulmarius, — Stipes  thick  solic  elastic, 
downy  at  the  base :  pileus  dirty  white,  turn- 
ing to  pale  rusty,  more  or  less  orbicular  :  gills 
yellowish,  broad,  thick,  ventricose :  Jlesfi 
white,  compact. — This  species  grows  on  the 
elm,  and  is  met  with  rarely  in  the  autumn. 
The  taste  and  smell  are  agreeable  :  it  dries 
well,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without 
spoiling. 

Boletus. — Pileus  always  with  a  central 
stipes  :  hymenium  tubular,  the  tubes  separ- 
able from  the  substance  of  the  pileus,  and 
from  each  other. 

26.  B.  edulis,  —  Stipes  thick,  four  to  six 
inches  long,  reticulated  :  pileus  convex,  from 
six  to  seven  inches  across  ;  smooth,  yellow  or 
brown  :  tubes  nearly  free,  roundish,  minute, 
whitish,  at  length  yellowish  :  jlesh  white,  not 
changing  colour. — This  Boletus  is  frequent  in 
woods,  in  the  autumn.  Its  tender  and  juicy 
fiesh,  and  delicate  and  sapid  flavour,  strongly 
recommend  it.  Mr.  Berkeley  says,  that 
"  though  much  neglected,  it  appears  to  be 
a  most  valuable  article  of  food,  resembling  in 
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taste  the  common  mushroom,  and  quite  as 
delicate ;  moreoFer  it  abounds  in  seasons 
when  the  common  mushroom  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  quantity." 

27.  B,  scaber, — Stipes  four  to  six  inches 
long,  firm,  attenuated  above,  scabrous  :  pileus 
two  to  five  inches  broad,  convex,  glabrous, 
humid,  somewhat  glutinous,  of  various  colours 
'*— orange-red,  brownish,  olivaceous,  livid,  or 
dark  grey  :  tubes  free,  round,  whitish  :  Jlesk 
thick  and  fiabby,  white,  sometimes  turning 
blackish. — This  ifungus  abounds  in  wo«ds 
and  shaded  fields  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
When  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  S.  eduUs  it 
has  an  agreeable  flavour ;  but  being  more 
viscid  in  substance,  it  requires  when  stewed 
to  be  thinned  witli  water :  when  dried  it 
loses  all  odour,  and  is  then  insipid  and  unfit 
for  food.  Boletus  luridus,  a  poisonous  species, 
has  the  tubes  yellow,  and  the  fiesh  yellowish, 
instantly  changing  to  blue. 

Cantharbllus.  —  ITymenium  veined : 
t>^'n«  dichotomous  subparaUel,  sometimes  an- 
astomosing. 

28.  C.  cibarius. — Stipes  one  to  two  inches 
long,  solid,  attenuated  at  the  base,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  pileus  :  pileus  fieshy, 
irregular,  smooth,  two  to  four  inches  broad, 
yolk-of-egg  yellow,  but  varying  in  shade : 
^fiesh   white,  fibrous,   dense,   scentless  when 

recent,  but  in  a  few  hours  smelling  like  ripe 
apricots  ;  when  raw  it  has  the  pungent  taste 
of  pepper. — It  is  found  under  trees,  and  in 
the  borders  of  fields,  growing  sometimes  spo- 
radically, sometimes  in  circles  or  segments  of 
a  circle,  and  may  be  found  from  June  to 
October.  At  first  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
minute  cone;  next,  in  consequence  of  the 
rolling  in  of  the  margin,  the  pileus  is  almost 
spherical,  but  as  this  unfolds  it  becomes 
hemispherical,  then  flat,  and  at  length  irregu* 
lar  and  depressed.  Being  naturally  rather 
dry  and  tough,  this  fungus  requires  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  sauce  to  cook  it 
properly  :  perhaps  it  is  best  when  minced  and 
stewed  ;  it  requires  to  be  gently  stewed  for  a 
long  time  to  make  it  tender.  The  common 
people  in  Italy  dry,  or  pickle,  or  keep  it  in 
oil  for  winter  use.  The  quantity  of  this 
fungus  which  is  produced  is  sometimes  im- 
mense.    It  is  called  the  Chantarelle. 

Clataria. — Plants  carnose,  cylindrical, 
simple  or  branched :  hymenium  smooth,  oc- 
cupying almost  the  whole  surface,  confluent 
with  the  stipes. 

29.  C  coralloides.  —  Plants  white,  two 
to  four  inches  high,  with  erect  stipes,  and 
elongated,  irregular,  unequal,  mostly  acute 
brandies.  Sometimes  violet  coloured  at  the 
base.  —This  is  the  most  abundant  species  ;  it 
is  found  on  the  ground  in  shady  places,  and 
afler  much  rain  generally  in  the  autumn. 


I  30.  C.  grisea.'-^Plant  one  to  four  inches 
high,  cinereous,  often  with  a  Uuisk  tinge, 
with  thick  short  stipes^  and  unequally  incras- 
sated,  rugose  brandies. — It  is  frequent  on  the 
ground,  in  woods,  or  among  grass,  in  moist  or 
shaded  places. 

31.  C.  cristata. — Plant  one  to  three  inches 
high,  white  or  cinereous,  tufled,  branched, 
smooth,  the  branches  dilated  at  the  summit. 
— This  is  found  in  woods  in  the  autumn. 

32.  C.  rugosa. — Plant  one  to  three  inches 
high,  white,  solid,  but  hollow  in  old  plants  ; 
thickened,  or  club-shaped  ;  simple,  or  divided 
into  a  few  obtuse  unequal  branches. — Com- 
mon in  the  autumn  on  the  ground  in  woods, 
and  in  moist  shady  places. 

The  Clavarias  enter  more  or  less  largdy 
into  the  supplies  of  the  Italian  markets.  Dr. 
Badham  gives  the  following  mode  of  dressing 
them  :  —  Having  thoroughly  cleansed  away 
the  earth,  which  is  apt  to  adhere  to  them,  they 
are  to  be  sweated  with  a  little  butter,  over  a 
slow  fire  ;  afterwards  to  be  strained,  then 
(throwing  away  the  liquor)  to  be  replaced  to 
stew  for  an  hour  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped 
cloves  and  parsley,  moistening  with  plain 
stock,  and  di*edging  with  flour  occasionally. 
When  sufficiently  cooked,  to  be  thickened 
with  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream.  The  sauce- 
pan should  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
under  the  lid,  which  keeps  the  Clavarias 
white,  and  also  preserves  their  flavour. 

FiSTULiNA. — Hymenium  formed  of  a  dis- 
tinct substance,  but  concrete  with  the  fibres 
of  the  pileus  :  tubes  at  first  wart-like,  some- 
what remote,  radiate-fimbriate,  dosed,  at 
length  approximated,  elongated,  open. 

33.  F.  hepatiea.  —  Pileus  confluent  with 
the  stalk  ;  at  first  studded  on  the  upper  side 
with  minute  papillae,  which  afterwards  disap- 
pear :  tubes  continuous  with  the  fiesh  of  the 
receptacle,  unequal,  short,  small;  at  first  with 
closed  pores,  but  becoming  spreading ;  co- 
lour at  first  a  dusky  white,  afterwards  yel- 
lowish red  ;  the  whole  surface  more  or  less 
sticky  ;  flesh  succulent,  fibrous,  like  beet-root 
in  appearance,  with  a  vinous  smell,  and  a  slight 
acid  taste. — The  Fistulina  grows  on  trees, 
principally  oaks,  and  may  be  found  abund- 
antly throughout  the  summer  months.  It 
varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  kidney  to 
an  irregular  mass  of  many  pounds  weight, 
and  of  several  feet  in  circumference.  No 
fungus  yeilds  a  richer  gravy  ;  and  though 
rather  tough  when  grilled,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  broiled  meat.  The  best 
way  to  dress  it  if  old,  is  to  stew  it  down  for 
stock  and  reject  the  flesh  ;  but  if  young  it 
may  be  eaten  in  substance,  plain  or  with 
minced  meat. 

Hblvella.  —  Pileus  submembranaceons, 
irregular,  smooth  on  each  surface,  deflexed 
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at  the  sides ;  hymenium  occupying  the  whole 
outer  surface. 

34.  M.  crispa,  —  Stipes  fistulose,  deeply 
pitted  and  ribbed,  three  to  five  inches  high, 
snowy  white :  pileus  whitish,  flesh  coloured, 
deflexed,  lobed,  crisped. 

33.  H,  lacunosa^ — Stipes  fistulose,  pitted 
and  ribbed,  white  or  dusky  :  pileus  inflated, 
cinereous,  lobed,  the  lobes  deflexed,  adnate. 

These  Helvellas  are  found  in  woods,  or 
on  the  stumps  of  old  trees  ;  the  former  being 
more  common,  and  also  preferable  to  the 
latter.  They  have  all  an  agreeable  odour, 
and  bear  a  general  resemblance  in  flavonr 
to  the  morel. 

Htdkuk. — Hy^neniumy  consisting  of  sof^ 
subulate  spines. 

36.  M.  repandum.  —  Stipes  one  to  two 
inches  long  ;  thick,  unequal,  expanding  into 
the  pileus :  piletis  irregular,  repand,  sometimes 
almost  lobed,  two  to  six  inches  broad,  tawny 
red,  smooth,  brittle.  Subulate  processes  un- 
equal, pale,  mostly  entire  :  Jlesh  pale,  not 
changing. — Frequent  in  woods  in  the  autumn; 
sometimes  growing  solitary,  but  more  fre- 
quently gregariously  and  in  rings.  In  Italy 
it  is  sold  promiscuously  with  the  Chanta- 
relle,  {Cantharellus  ctbarhiSj)  which  it  resem- 
bles. It  should  be  well  cooked  with  plenty 
of  sauce:  when  well  stewed  it  is  an  excel- 
lent dish,  with  a  slight  flavour  of  oysters. 

Lycopkrdon.  —  Sporangium  globose : 
peridium  single  membranaceous,  scaly  with 
warts  or  soft  spines,  bursting  irregularly  at 
the  apex,  and  containing  a  mass  of  sporules 
and  filaments* 

37.  //.  plumbeum.  —  Globose,  when  full 
grown  as  large  as  a  walnut ;  with  two  cover- 
ings, the  outer  white,  loosely  membranaceous 
and  fragile ;  the  inner  (peridium)  tenaceous, 
smooth,  grey-lead  colour  externally,  more  or 
less  shaggy  internally. — Abounds  in  dry 
places  in  spring,  summer,  and  autimm. 

38.  Ij.  hovista. — Turbinate,  three  to  four 
inches  broad,  whitish,  plicate  beneath,  scales 
broad,  often  indistinct. — It  occurs  in  pastures 
in  the  autumn.  It  requires  to  be  soon  eaten, 
for  in  a  few  hours  the  compactness  of  its  flesh 
is  gone.  It  may  be  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in 
^gs  and  bread-crumbs. 

MoRCHBLLA..  —  Pileus  lacunose  (pitted), 
confluent  with  the  stipes,  either  at  the  margin 
or  a  little  above  it :  hymenium  occupying  the 
whole  outer  surface. 

39.  Jf •  escuienta,  —  Stipes  hollow,  white, 
dilated  towards  the  base :  pileus  roundish  or 
oval,  cellular,  like  a  honeycomb,  closely  con- 
tracted round  the  stipes :  plant  one  to  four 
inches  high. — This  is  the  well  known  Morel : 
it  occurs  in  woods  and  fields,  late  in  the 
spring,  preferring  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous 
soil.     An  allied  kind,  much  less  common,  is 


called  Jf .  semiHberOy  and  has  the  pileus  de- 
tached from  the  stipes  for  half  its  length. 
Neither  should  be  gathered  after  rain,  as  they 
are  then  insipid,  and  soon  spoil  The  follow- 
ing is  a  good  mode  of  cooking  morels  : — 
Wash  and  cleanse  them  from  the  earth  which 
collects  between  the  plaits,  and  dry  them  tho- 
roughly in  a  napkin  ;  put  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  parsley,  adding,  or  not, 
a  piece  of  ham  ;  stew  for  an  hour,  pouring  in 
occasionally  a  little  broth,  to  prevent  burning; 
when  done,  bind  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  serve  on  buttered  toast.  The  Ita- 
lian method  is  thus  : — Wash,  dry,  and  divide 
them  across  ;  put  them  on  the  fire,  with  some 
parsley,  scallion,  chervil,  burnet^  tarragon, 
chives,  a  little  ssit,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  fine 
oil ;  stew  till  the  juice  runs  out ;  then  thicken 
with  a  little  flour,  and  serve  with  bread- 
crumbs and  a  squeeze  of  lemon. 

Tuber.  —  Plant  stemless  ;  fleshy,  solid, 
not  becoming  powdery,  nor  opening  at  the 
top. 

40.  T,  cibarium, — Plant  nearly  globular, 
of  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  rarely  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg ;  rootless ;  rough  and  warty  ex- 
ternally, and  of  a  dark  colour,  internally  firm, 
white  while  young,  but  when  old  becoming 
dark  colour^  with  whitish  veins. — This  is 
the  famed  Truffle ;  it  is  a  subterranean  fun- 
gus, growing  naturally  some  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  found  in  various  parts  of 
England  in  high  woods  and  pastures.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  and  dantiest  of  the  esculent 
fungi.  Do^s  are  taught  to  hunt  for  it,  and 
they  point  it  out  by  barking  and  scratching. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
the  truffle  artificially,  but  hitherto  with  very 
limited  success.  Mr.  Tillery,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck,  has,  however, 
been  to  some  extent  successful.  Another 
nearly  related  species  (T,  aWideum)  is  also 
employed.  The  truffle  is  prepared  and  used 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  morel. 

In  his  Treatise  on  Esculent  Funguses^  Dr. 
Badham  includes  some  species  of  Polyporus^ 
Peziza  acetabulum,  and  Verpa  digitaliformiSj 
neither  of  which  are  of  much  value  in  an  escu- 
lent point  of  view. 

EVERGREEN     STANDARD    TREES,    AND 
ITALIAN    GARDENS. 

Whsrevbr  the  Italian  style  of  gardening 
is  introduced,  with  its  terraces,  straight  walks^ 
mock  avenues,  and  other  formid  arrangements, 
standard  evergreen  trees  are  desirable  accom- 
paniments. The  orange  tree  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  trees  for  the  purpose ;  and  in 
Italy,  of  course,  it  may  be  thus  employed 
with  little  trouble  or  inconvenience,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Italian  climate.     In  some  of  the 
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first-rate  garden  establishments  in  this  coun- 
try, where  orangeries  are  maintained,  a  very 
similar  course  is  followed, — the  orange  trees 
being  set  out  in  the  situations  alluded  to,  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  It  is  not,  however, 
gf^nerally  known,  that  the  common  hardy 
Laurel,  and  the  Portugal  Laurel,  may  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  the  orange,  to  produce 
the  effect  for  which  they  are  introduced  to 
Italian  gardens.  Such,  however,  is  the  case, 
and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  orange  trees, 
therefore,  need  be  no  bar  to  the  construction 
of  Italian  gardens  by  persons  of  limited  con- 
veniences. 

We  are  not  about  to  compare  the  formal 
aspect  of  an  Italian  garden  with  the  natural- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  the  prevailing 
English  style  of  gardening,  nor  to  recommend 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Italian 
gardens  are  quite  in  character  in  certain 
situations,  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of  buildings 
of  the  Italian  style ;  but  whether  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  they  should  form  detached 
scenes.  Into  the  composition  of  such  gar- 
dens, formal,  mostly  round-headed  evergreen 
trees,  almost  necessarily  enter  ;  such  trees  are 
set  at  equal  distances  by  the  sides  of  walks, 
forming  avenues  in  miniature ;  or  they  are 
set  with  equal  formality,  though  less  con- 
tinuity, at  the  angles  and  conspicuous  points, 
which  they  serve  to  mark.  For  this  purpose, 
the  laurels  are  almost  equal  to  the  orange 
tree  itself ;  and  as  must  be  obvious  to  the 
merest  casual  observer,  they  may  be  employed 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  latter 
would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The 
gratification  afforded  by  an  Italian  garden, 
or  at  least  by  the  appropriate  introduction  of 
Italian  scenery,  may,  therefore,  by  their 
agency  be  extended  to  a  greater  number  than 
could  otherwise  hope  to  enjoy  it.  The  Por- 
tugal Laurel  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  for 
the  purpose  to  the  common  kind,  being  more 
tree-like  in  its  habit. 

The  formation  of  the  plants  is  nothing  more 
than  a  work  of  time.  In  the  first  place,  young, 
healthy  plants  are  chosen,  and  those  must  be 
selected  which  have  a  leading  shoot ;  this 
must  be  encouraged  ;  the  lower  branches  gra- 
dually reduced,  and  the  leader  as  sedulously 
maintained,  until  a  clear  straight  stem,  free 
from  branches,  and  of  the  requisite  height — 
five  or  six  feet — is  obtained  ;  the  head  is,  of 
course,  then  formed  by  continued  and  close 
pruning,  or  stopping  back.  The  plants  are 
stationed  in  this  way  : — ^large  tubs  "  without 
bottoms"  are  placed  permanently  in  the  situa- 
tions the  plants  are  to  occupy ;  they  are 
then  filled  with  good  soil,  and  the  young 
standard  trees  planted  in  them,  the  roots 
being  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  .tub, 
till  they  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  ordinary 


soil,  where,  having  room  to  spread  with  free- 
dom, they  luxuriate,  the  trees  become  vigorous, 
and  being  frequently,  almost  continually,  kept 
pruned  or  pinched  back,  they  form  compact 
round  heads,  which  in  appearance,  at  a  little 
distance,  very  much  resemble  an  orange  tree, 
and  serve  equally  well  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced. 

The  Portugal  Laurel  (Cerasus  Ivntanicd) 
is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  two  kinds 
of  laurel  for  this  object,  and  also  the  moat 
suitable ;  but  even  the  common  laurel  {Ce- 
rasus LaurO'Cerasus)  may  be  employed  with 
very  good  effect,  notwithstanding  its  more 
shrubby  character.  The  foliage  of  either  of 
these  trees,  as  is  well  known,  is  bold  and  striking, 
and  this  is  just  what  is  wanted  ;  for  it  is  the 
form  and  foliage  of  the  tree,  more  than  any 
gaiety  of  fiowering,  which  is  required  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  sought  for. 

The  Laurustinus  (yibumum  Tinus^  might 
be  employed  to  form  smaller  trees,  such  as 
are  called  half-standards,  that  is,  with  stems 
about  three  feet  high.  A  well-furnished  plant 
would  not  only  look  well  as  an  evergreen  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  would, 
in  addition,  look  exceedingly  handsome,  when 
covered  with  its  snowy  blossoms  in  the  early 
part  of  winter. 

The  AihuXxx^  {Arbutus  UnedOy  and  others), 
though  less  free  growing  than  the  preceding, 
might  without  much  difiiculty  be  moulded 
into  the  form  required;  and,  in  addition  to 
any  beauty  they  may  possess  as  evergreens, 
they  would  be  ornamented  during  winter  with 
a  double  crop, — a  batch  of  waxy,  greenish- 
white  flowers,  and  handsome  pendent  scarlet 
straw  berry- like  fruit. 

Another  plant  which  would  form  a  good 
companion  for  the  Laurustinus,  is  the  Daphne 
kyhridai  a  species  of  free  growth,  with  dark- 
green  glossy  leaves,  and  almost  uninterrup- 
tedly covered  with  small  tufts  of  purplish 
fiowers,  which  are  not  indeed  remarkably 
showy,  but  make  up  for  this  by  their  delicious 
sweetness.  This  plant  might  be  grown  to 
form  a  handsome  half-standard. 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  handsomer  as 
artificial  objects  than  the  standard  Rhcnlo- 
dendrons,  raised  in  some  of  the  leading  nur- 
series for  American  plants ;  and  such  plants 
of  Khododendrons  might  be  obtained  and  in- 
troduced with  propriety  and  good  effect  in 
the  situations  we  allude  to.  Of  course,  they 
would  have  to  be  treated  with  some  reference 
to  their  natural  habits  and  characters.  Such 
trees  as  these  are  magnificent  when  in  bloom, 
and  at  other  times,  being  evergreen,  would 
serve  the  same  purposes  as  orange  trees,  or 
their  substitutes,  the  Portugal  laurels. 

One  further  hint  may  be  worth  offering  :  of 
course,  when  the  roots  of  free  growing  plants, 
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such  as  those  which  have  been  referred  to, 
are  confined  within  such  narrow  limits  as  in 
this  case  thej  would  be,  there  is  a  possibility, 
that  as  the  plants  become  old,  and  the  roots 
hare  taken  up  most  of  the  nutriment  within 
their  reach,  the  leaves  would  become  yellow 
and  sickly-looking.  Now,  this  would  be 
positively  opposed  to  the  object  in  introducing 
such  plants  at  all ;  and  it  would  be  better  to 
do  without  them  altogether,  than  to  have 
them  in  a  miserable  plight.  This,  therefore, 
must  be  avoided.  There  is  perhaps  no  better 
or  easier  way  to  do  this  than  to  use  liquid 
manure  during  summer  (of  course,  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  also,  will  be  required). 
Guano  water,  or  water  in  which  some  of  tlie 
nitrates,  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  have 
been  dissolved,  will  serve  the  purpose.  Soot 
water  would  also  be  found  a  good  form:  of 
liquid  manure  for  this  purpose. 

nature's  hints  to  florists. 

How  singular   but  unerring   a  lesson  is 
given  us  in  the  constant  struggle  of  nature 
to  resume  her  sway  !     When  man  has  been 
permitted  to  lead  her  out  of  her  usual  course, 
whether  it  be  in  the  crossing  of  the  races  of 
animals,  or  the  hybridizing  or  high  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  plants,  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  alike  yield  to  the  cx)nstant  at- 
tention and  skill  of  man,  and  alike  revert  to 
their  own  original  character  the  instant  man 
relaxes  in  his  care.   Does  it  not  seem  a  beau- 
tiful  object  of  contemplation   that   man   is 
rewarded  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  being 
sanctioned  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the 
races  of  animals  and  vegetables  ?     Here  is  a 
fact  which  speaks  volumes.     Nature  scatters 
her  beauties  in  abundance,  but  all  things  have 
individually  only  a  small  share ;  man  is  en- 
deavouring to  collect  the  shares  of  many  sub- 
jects into  one  individual.     Agriculturists  ob- 
tain by  cross-breeding  and  high  feeding  the 
good  points  of  several  animals  in  one  ;  the 
gardener  obtains   in  a  single  fruit  the  good 
qualities  of  several ;  the  florist  rests  not  until 
he  has  monopolised  in  a  single  flower  the  good 
qualities  that  have  been  divided  among  many. 
Take  any  popular  subject  for  an  illustration : 
to  the  Rhododendron  family  nature  has  been 
bountiful,   but    her   favours    have   not  been 
lavished  on  one ;  to  R.  ponticum  she  has  given 
the  valuable  quality   of  hardiness,    but   the 
Hower  is  mean,  the  foliage  poor ;  to  arboreum 
she  has  given  a  brilliance  of  colour  not  to  be 
surpassed.     The  florist  has  by  means  of  his 
art  and  science  so  cross-bred  these  two  kinds, 
as  to  have  obtained  in  one  individual  both  the 
hardiness  and  the  brilliant  colour ;  and  having 
attained  this  object,  he  is  permitted  to  multi- 
ply  the  new   branch  of  the  family  to  any 


extent,  and  the  subject  is  established  in  per- 
petuity. Plantout  oneof  the  individualswhere- 
everit  will  grow,  and  it  will  not  degenerate, 
as  man  calb  it ;  it  will  not  revert  to  its  former 
ill-shaped,  mean  looking  flower  and  foliage  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  will  it  loose  its  hardiness 
on  the  other.     But  man  is  permitted  to  go 
farther  than  this  ;  by  a  different  mode  of  cul- 
ture he  is  allowed  to  increase  the  vigour  of  a 
plant,  and  by  seeding  from  it  in  the  state  of 
excitement,  to  produce  a  disposition  to  sport ; 
to  select  from  the  progeny  such  as  deviate 
from  the  natural  habit,  and,  according  to  his 
finite  notions,  are  improved  in  form,  texture, 
or  colour,  and  by  bits  from  the  plant  itself  to 
multiply  the  same  thing  to  any  extent ;  but  as 
this  is  no  longer  concentrating  the  individual 
beauties  which  nature  had  already  supplied, 
but  creating  out  of  her  abundant  powers  new 
ones  contrary  to  the  original  properties  of  the 
plant,  the  instant  man  relaxes  his  watchful- 
ness, and  withholds  that  management  which 
has  produced  the  change,  he  loses  the  charac- 
ter which  he  has  established.     But  we  have 
yet  one  feature  in   this  change  that  rarely 
enters  the  mind  of  the  thoughtless.      The 
change  is  wrought.     The  individual  variety 
is  multiplied,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
idle,  as  well  as  the  industrious  ;  tbe  former 
puts  his  pet  plant  into  the  ground  and  leaves 
it  there,  uncared  for,  unattended  ;  the  latter 
continues  the  care  which  produced  the  change. 
The  idle  one  sees  nature  claiming  her  wan- 
dering subject,  and  the  flower  go  back  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  original  simple  form  ;  the 
industrious    florist   preserves    his  in   all  its 
beauty  and  integrity.     To  bring  this  home  by 
example  :  the  Pansy  has  been  changed  from 
its  native  deformity — ^if  it  be  not   impious 
to  call  anything  in  nature  deformed — to  a  bold, 
circular,  velvety,  rich  flower;  continue  pro- 
pagating by  cuttings  and  rich  feeding,  and  it 
remains  true.     Plant  it  out  on  poor,  natural 
soil,  and  leave  it  untouched,   and  it  will  go 
back  to  a  form,  and  diminish  to  a  size,  that 
no  florist  would  tolerate  in  his  garden.  Pinks, 
carnations,   and  picotees,  are  in  this    parti- 
cular the  same ;  place  them  in  natural  ground, 
and  leave  them  there  ;  and  you  will  see  them 
diminish  in  size  and  doubleness,  and  get  worse 
in  form,  until  they  become  like  wild  ones,  in- 
stead of  garden  varieties.     Again,  sow  seed 
from  any  of  these  highly  bred  flowers;  nature 
struggles  so  hard  to  regain  her   sway,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  seedlings  are  more  like  tho 
original  flower  than  like  the  improved  one. 
The  vigilance  of  the  florist  is  obliged  to  step 
in  ;  he  destroys  all  that  go  back  a  single  step, 
and  retains  only  those  which  maintain  their 
improvement.     Let  him  save  seed  from  the 
whole  collection,  bad  and  good,  and  his  relax- 
ation this  one  season  is  fatal.    They  will 
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nearlj  aB  be  degenerated,  as  we  thoughtlesslj 
call  it,  meaning,  however,  they  will  have 
gone  iMiek  nearlj  to  their  original  state.  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  designed  for  an  im- 
portant lesson.  Assidoitj,  skill,  and  perse- 
verance, are  rewarded  by  the  accomplishment 
of  great  objects.  After  they  have  been  ac- 
eomplished  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desire 
to  enjoy  them,  they  are  preserved  to  the  care- 
ful, and  lost  to  the  idle  man.  Nobody  can 
look  with  indifference  on  these  things ;  they 
may  be  idle,  careless,  vicions,  and  not  look  at 
all ;  but  if  they  do  look,  they  most  see  in  them 
the  language  of  a  monitor.  No  matter  to  what 
flower  we  turn,  wherever  there  has  been  at- 
tained the  greatest  alteration  from  nature, 
there  will  be  found  the  necessity  of  exercising 
the  greatest  vigilance.  The  finest  pansy, 
pink,  carnation,  picotee,  tulip,  auricula,  ra- 
nunculus, polyanthus,  anything  greatly  im- 
proved by  culture,  may  be  placed  side  by  side, 
and  left  a  season  or  two,  and  nobody  would  ' 
know  them  again  ;  and  supposing  there  were 
none  but  them  to  show  what  had  been  don^  it 
would  take  many  years  to  recover  the  loss  and 
retrograde  movement  of  two  neglected  seasons. 

An  Abstract  of  Reports,  Papers,   and 

PrOCEEDINOS  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 

Society  of  London,  with  Notes  bt  a 
Practical  Gardener. 

Transplanting  large  Forest  Trees  in 
Parks. — This  is  a  country  abounding  with 
stone,  and  as  my  quarries,  out  of  which  I  was 
building  a  new  mansion,  afforded  much  refuse 
stone  in  large  lumps,  I  made  a  trial  by  plant- 
ing some  trees  of  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
placing  at  their  feet  two  two-horse  cart  loads  of 
rough  lumps  of  stone,  not  built  up  high,  but, 
packed  close  by  each  other,  and  set  on  edge 
so  as  to  make  a  tabular,  but  very  rugged  sur- 
face round  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  extended 
to  the  distance  of  four  feet.  These  trees 
succeeded  well,  and  far  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation. On  considering  the  cause  of  their 
success,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  stones 
served  the  three  purposes  of  fencing,  staking, 
and  mulching :  the  first  of  which  is  always 
necessary,  to  defend  them  from  the  assaults 
of  cattle :  the  second  is  equally  so,  if  the 
plants  are  tall,  to  save  them  from  being  dis- 
placed by  winds  after  they  shall  have  taken 
fresh  root :  and  the  third,  also,  is  necessary 
in  case  of  a  dry  summer,  the  first  after  the 
transplantation  of  the  trees,  to  protect  the 
soil  from  over  drought,  whilst  they  are  strik- 
ing fresh  root  into  it.  The  stones  placed  as 
I  have  described  are  a  sufficient  fence  against 
homed  cattle,  which,  having  feet  made  for 
going  upon  soft  ground,  will  not  mount  the 
rugged  surface  of  the  stones.  Sheep  and 
deer  will  scarcely  annoy  trees  whose  bark  has 


acquired  roughness ;  but  they  may  be  easily 
repelled  by  a  few  thorns  bound  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems.  Nor  will  common 
horses  go  upon  the  stones,  or  endeavour  to 
reach  the  trees  and  tear  off  the  bark.  Bat 
against  high  bred  horses,  which  are  disposed 
to  attack  everything  of  wood,  the  stones  are 
not  a  sufficient  fence,  unless  they  are  packed 
with  a  surface,  very  rugged,  and  extended  six 
feet  round  the  tree.  Against  displacement 
by  winds,  the  stones  are  a  better  security 
than  can  be  provided  by  any  manner  of 
staking  and  binding ;  for  they  are  a  power 
always  in  action  by  their  weight,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  shaded  by  them  from 
the  too  great  power  of  the  sun,  whilst  the 
rains  sink  through  and  encourage  the  roots 
to  sprout  afresh  and  extend  themselves 
through  the  soil :  thus  they  serve  the  parpose 
of  mulching.  The  weight  of  the  stones,  as 
a  security  against  displacement  by  winds, 
excels  any  stf^iing,  because  it  is  constantly  in 
action  :  once  sufficient,  is  always  so  :  but  the 
bandage  with  which  the  tree  is  secured  by 
staking  often  decays  and  becomes  loosened, 
and  the  tree  is  displaced  before  the  failure  of 
the  bandage  is  discovered  and  repaired.  Be- 
sides, I  have  observed,  upon  taking  up  some 
young  trees,  which  upon  a  former  transplanta- 
tion in  the  nursery  bad  been  staked,  that 
the  part  of  the  stakes  sunk  in  the  ground  had, 
in  their  course  of  decay,  produced  a  mouldi- 
ness  in  the  soil  about  them,  and  the  trees  had 
refused  to  strike  fresh  roots  in  that  direction ; 
or,  if  they  had  struck  any,  the  mouldiness  in 
the  soil  had  caused  them  to  decay.  The  best 
trees  to  plant  out  are  certainly  those  whose 
roots  and  heads  have  been  properly  trained 
by  pruning  and  cultivation,  in  a  nursery : 
such  may  be  planted  out  at  greater  ages  and 
sizes  than  trees  taken  from  plantations  of  a 
few  years  growth,  and  will  both  strike  fresh 
root  more  certainly,  and  grow  faster.  Au- 
tumn, immediately  that  the  leaf  is  fallen,  is 
the  best  season  for  the  work ;  and,  by  careful 
practice,  according  to  the  method  above  de- 
scribed, I  have  had  perfect  success  in  trans- 
planting trees  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  high. 
— Letter  hy  Sir  C.  M.  L.  Moncky  Bart 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pressure 
of  the  even  weight  of  mould  and  stone  all 
over  the  roots  is  better  than  stakes  would  be ; 
but  unless  stones  be  handy  to  the  premises  it 
would  be  expensive,  and  the  slakes  most  be 
resorted  to.] 

Horticultural  hint. — Experiments  have 
been  made,  which  proved  that  both  walnut 
and  mulberry  trees  may  be  readily  made  to 
produce  fruit  at  three  years  old  from  cuttings; 
and  there  appears  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  mode  of  culture  would  be  equally 
successful  in  similar  cases. 
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Waj^l  trees. — In  training  wall  trees  there 
is  much  in  the  modem  practice  which  appears 
defective  and  irrational :  sufficient  attention 
has  never  been  paid  to  the  form  which  the 
species  or  variety  naturally  assumes  ;  and  be 
its  growth  upright  or  pendent,  it  is  con- 
strained to  take  precisely  the  same  form  on 
the  wall. — Knight 

Glass-houses. — The  construction  of  forcing 
houses  appears  to  be  generally  very  defective, 
and  two  are  rarely  constructed  alike,  though 
intended  for  the  same  purposes  ;  probably  not 
a  single  building  of  this  kind  has  yet  been 
erect^  in  which  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity of  space  has  been  obtained,  and  of  light 
and  heat  admitted,  proportionate  to  the  capital 
expended.  It  may  even  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther a  single  hot-bed  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  most  advantageous  form  ;  and  the  proper 
application  of  glass,  where  artificial  heat  is 
not  employed,  is  certainly  very  ill  understood. 
'^Knight, 

Manuring. — Every  gardener  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  methods  of  applying  manure 
with  success  to  annual  plants ;  for  these,  as 
Evelyn  has  just  observed,  ''  having  but  little 
time  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature,"  readily 
accept  nutriment  in  almost  any  form  in  which 
it  can  be  ofiered  them ;  but  trees  being  formed 
for  periods  of  longer  duration,  are  frequently 
much  injured  by  the  injudicious  and  excessive 
use  of  manure.     The  gardener  is  often  igno^ 
rant  of  this  circumstance ;   and   not   unfre- 
quently  forms  a  compost  for  his  wall  trees, 
which,  for  a  few  years  stimulating  them  to 
preternatural  exertion,  becomes  the  source  of 
disease  and  early  decay.     It  is  also  generally 
supposed  that  the  same  ingredients,  and   in 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  which  are 
best  calculated  to  bring  one  variety  of  any 
species  of  fruit  to  perfection,  are  equally  well 
adapted  to  every  other  variety  of  that  species: 
but  experience  does  not  justify  this  conclu- 
sion; and  the  peach  in  many  soils  acquires  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  where  its'  variety, 
the  nectarine,  is  comparatively  of  little  value ; 
and  the  nectarine  frequently  possesses  its  full 
flavour  in  a  soil  which  does  not  well  suit  the 
peach.     The  same  remark  is  also  applicable 
to  the  peap  and  apple ;  and  as  defects  of  op- 
posite kinds  occur  in  the  varieties  of  species  of 
fruit,  those  qualities  in  the  soil  which  are 
beneficial  in  some  cases  will  be  found  injuri- 
ous in  others.     In  those  districts  where  the 
apple  and  pear  are  cultivated  for  cyder  and 
perry,  much  of  the  success  of  the  planter  is 
found  to  depend  on  his  skiU,  or  good  fortune, 
in  adapting  his  fruits  to  the  soil. — Knight. 

Onions. — The  seed  is  sown  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed in  the  second  week  in  March ;  the  plants, 
when  up,  are  exposed  to  the  air  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  and  in  the  last  week  in 


April  they  are  planted  out  in  the  following 
manner  : — Deep  drills  are  made  on  a  piece  of 
well-dug  ground,  fifteen  inches  asunder,  and 
the  drills  are  filled  with  good  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  sandy  loam  aiid  rotten  dung ;  the 
plants,  being  drawn  carefully  from  the  bed, 
are  placed  in  these  drills,  at  twelve  inches 
distance  from  each  other,  their  fibres  only 
being  covered  with  the  mould,  and  the  entire 
bulb  kept  above  ground.  When  planted  they 
receive  a  gentle  watering,  which  is  continued 
daily,  unless  rain  falls,  till  the  roots  have 
got  hold  of  the  compost;  they  are  after- 
wards hoed,  when  necessary,  and  occasionally 
watered  till  they  are  fit  to  take  up. — Mr, 
Thomas  James. 

Preserving  Grapes  till  vert  late  in 
THE  season. — The  grapes  are  ripened  in  the 
vineries  under  the  glass,  but  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat.  In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  damp,  .light  fires  in  the  fines 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
giving  plenty  of  air  at  the  same  time.  The 
fires  are  put  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
houses  are  closely  shut  up  at  night.  This  is 
continued  daily,  as  long  as  the  crops  of  grapes 
remain  in  use.  The  fire  in  the  day,  aided  by 
the  circulation  of  the  air,  renders  the  whole 
interior  of  the  houses  perfectly  dry,  so  that  no 
damp  exists  in  them  when  shut  up;  a  night  fire, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  houses  closed,  creates 
a  vapour,  which  causes  the  fruit  to  become 
mouldy,  and  to  decay. — Mr.  J.  Thompson. 

Grafting  Pears  upon  Quince  stocks. 
—  One  great  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  pear,  is  a  method  practised  many  years 
ago,  but  not  generally  enough  adopted;  that  of 
the  choice  sorts  being  grafted  upon  the  quince, 
by  which  they  come  several  years  sooner  into 
bearing,  and  produce  much  better  crops  than 
those  upon  the  common  or  free  stock.   I  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  superiority  of 
the  quince  stock  in  three  different  counties, 
and  with  as  many  different  sorts  of  soil,  and 
have  not  found  any  disadvantage  whatever  in 
it,  although  some  disapprove  the  use  of  it.     I 
think  the  objections  are  made  only  by  those 
who  have  not  given  the  two  sorts  of  stocks  a 
fair  trial.     Pears  on  the  quince  require  less 
wall  room  at  planting  ;  but  an  equal  space  of 
wall,  occupied  by  trees  on  quinces,  will  pro- 
duce from  three  to  five  times  the  quantity  of 
fruit  which  could  have  been  obtained  from 
trees  on  free  stocks,  and  in  some  cases  still 
more,  and  the  fruit  will  be  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior.— Mr.  T.  Torbron. 

Late  Celery. — John  Wedgewood,  Esq. 
has  stated  that  he  made  a  plantation  of  celery, 
late  in  the  year,  from  the  seedling  plants  which 
had  remained  in  the  seed-bed  till  they  had 
grown  to  considerable  size.  The  plants  thus 
removed  not  only  took  well,  but  had  ike  ad* 
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vantage  over  those  planted  when  very  young, 
as  is  customary,  in  growing  stronger  as  well 
as  being  sooner  fit  for  use. 

CONTEMPORARY  WRITINGS; 

AVD  OBiaiHAL  HOTBS  COKKIBOTED  WITH  BORTICULTUBB 
AHD  NATURAL  DISTORT. 

Standard  climbing  roses. — One  of  the 
prettiest  forms  in  which  many  of  the  climb- 
ing roses  may  be  introduced  to  tlie  garden,  is 
that  of  a  standard.  Those  varieties  which 
make  shoots  of  moderate  length,  produce,  when 
worked  on  a  straight  stem  of  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  allowed  first  of  all  to  form  a  broad 
expansive  head,  and  then  to  assume  a  natu- 
rally drooping  habit,  a  surpassingly  beautiful 
effect,  the  long  carelessly  pendent  branches 
forming  so  many  festoons  of  roses.  On  lawns 
the  effect  of  tree-roses  thus  fiounced  and 
wreathed,  is  excellent.  Such  plants  must 
have  but  little  pruning  ;  and  that  little  con- 
fined to  the  shortening  of  any  casual  over- 
luxuriant  shoots,  and  the  cutting  clean  away 
any  such  as  become  old  and  worn  out.  In  other 
respects,  the  plants  must  be  left  to  nature. 
Many  of  the  varieties  of  Boursault  roses  are 
well  suited  for  this  purpose  ;  as  also  are  some 
of  the  Sempervirens,  or  evergreen  group. 

Preserving  garden  seeds. — This  is  a 
question   upon   which  gardeners    and    their 
employers  often  differ  in  opinion,  the  latter 
often  thinking  that,   in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  the  matter  is  one  of  importance. 
With    respect    to    ordinary    garden   seeds, 
that    is   to  say,  the   bulk   of    the   seeds   re- 
quired in  a  garden  to  produce  the  necessary 
crops,  whether  culinary  or  fioral,  there  cannot 
he  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  any 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  practice  of 
saving  them  in  private  gardens.     Seed-grow- 
ing is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade ;  and  owing 
to  competition,  seeds  are  brought  to  market 
at  the  lowest  remunerative  prices.   Those  who 
grow  seeds  to  supply  the  market,  moreover, 
are  enabled  to  bestow  that  attention  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  genuine  article.     All 
our  kitchen  garden  crops,  and  the  more  popu- 
lar  fiowers,  arc   in   a  highly  artificial  state, 
induced  by   high   culture.      Speaking   in   a 
general  sense,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  grow  these  crops  over  and  over  again  from 
the  same  stock,  and  on  the  same  soil,  without 
deterioration  ;    they  would,   in   fact,   return 
gradually,  and  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  their 
original  wild  condition— unless,  that  is,  ex- 
traordinary means  were  adopted  to  prevent 
this,  and  this  would  far  out-balance  the  eco- 
nomy.    But  leaving  this  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  no  economy  in  saving  ordinary  gar- 
den seeds  as  they  would  be  produced  in  ordi- 
nary course  :   seeds   must  be  watched,  and 
gathered,  and  dried,  and  cleaned,  and  stored 


by.     All  this  takes  time  ;  and  the  time  thos 
occupied  is,  in  almost  every  case,  more  valua- 
ble  than  the  seed  which   is  obtained,   even 
supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  would  not  be  :  so  that,  in 
fact,  a  high  price  would  be  paid  for  a  very 
inferior   article.      Now,   seed  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  character  could  not  produce  good 
crops,  and  thus  the  loss  would  not  rest  with 
the   seed  itself,   but  would   be   prospective, 
affecting  the  value  of  the  future  crops  raised 
from  it     This   is  on   the  presumption  that 
there  is  no  spare  time   in  which  the  seeds 
might  be  attended  to  ;  and  in  ninety-nine  of 
every  hundred  gardens  there  is  no  such  spare 
time.     The  labour  allowed  is  generally  under 
rather  than  over  the  necessary  amount;  and  if 
any  part  of  this  is  thus  occupied,  it  is  evident 
that  something  must  be  neglected.     Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  garden,  too,  many  kinds 
would  become  intermixed  or  hybridised,  and 
rendered  altogether  spurious.     As  a  general 
rule,  therefore,  it  is  not  an  economical  plan 
for  a  gardener  to  save  for  himself  the  seeds 
he  requires.     There  are,   however,   two  or 
three  exceptions.     Sometimes  gardeners  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  *'  good  strain,**  as  florists 
would  say,  of  some  precarious  kind  of  crop — 
brocoli,  for  example  :    in  such  a  case,  it  is 
commendable  to  endeavour  to  perpetuate  it  if 
possible.      Sometimes,   either  designedly   or 
accidentally,  they  may  produce  an  altogether 
new   kind  ;   and  in  this  case,  too,  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, proper  to  secure  seeds  for  its  perpe- 
tuation and  distribution.     Some  flower  seeds, 
too,  might  be  saved  in  most  gardens,  confining 
the  selection  to  such  as  are  rare,  and  are  in 
their  wild  unchanged  form.     Such  plants  as 
stocks,  for  example,   which  are  in  a  highly 
artificial  state,  could  not,  generally,  be  saved 
with  advantage.     In  fact,  these  flowers,  the 
best  of  which  are  imported  from  Germany, 
are   there  grown  in  pots,  and  seeded  with 
great  care ,  and  outdoor  seeds,  even  in  that 
climate,  are  not  at  all  prized.     The  principal 
general  objection,  therefore,  to  the  growing 
and  saving  of  garden  seeds  in  private  gardens 
is,  that  the  article  thus  obtained  is  of  very 
inferior  quality.      Again,  it  should  never  be 
attempted  to  save  any  two  nearly  allied  crops 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  whole  cabbage  tribe  :  not  only 
should  not  two  varieties  of  cabbage  be  pre- 
served at  the  same  time  for  seed-bearing,  in 
the  same  garden,  or  even  in  neighbouring  gar- 
dens, but  only  one  of  the  whole  family,  includ- 
ing cabbages,  brocoli,  cauliflower,  turnips,  &c. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  varieties  of  lettuce,  and 
other  similar  crops,  of  which  there  are  nume- 
rous varieties.     Something  may  be  done  to 
prevent  their  mixing,  by  having  them   so  as 
to  come  into  Hower  at  different  periods. 
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THE  KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

8tm  peas  and  beans  in  sheltered,  diy,  and 
wsrin  situations. 

Plant  and  traiuplant  cabbsges,  cauli- 
flowers, lettuces,  potatoes,  and  sfaallota. 

General  Directions. — Drain,  dig,  dung, 
trench,  and  ridge  the  ground  as  required. 
Such  crops  as  brocoli,  and  anTthing  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  must 
be  sheltered,  ^nish  taking  up  the  Tirious 
roots,  and  have  them  properly  stored. 

Artichohet  (Globe).  —  Mulch  close  about 
them  with  long  litter  from  the  stable,  and 
dig  in  a  good  portion  of  decomposed  manure. 
Arlichokei  (Jerusalem)  shonld  be  care- 
fully taken  up,  and  laid  on  a  cool  floor,  as 
potatoes  ;  they  must  be  clean  gathered  up, 
else  they  become  troublesome  as  weeds. 

A^aragia. — Top  dress  the  beds  with  rich 
manure,  of  which  good  hotbed  dung  is  per- 
haps the  best  form. 

Sean. — Plant  a  crop  of  the  Mazagan 
daring  the  second  week ;  draw  the  drills 
shallow,  and  leave  the  soil  after  covering 
tbem  in  a  ridge  form. 

Beet. — Dig  up  carefully,  that  is,  do  not 
braise  the  roots  at  any  part  so  as  to  occasion 
bleeding ;  shake  the  soil  OS  the  roots,  but 
do  not  use  the  knife  mncb ;  it  is  better  to 
wrench  off  the  tops. 

-SrocOli. — Secure  the  early  sorts  firom  frost : 
48. 


naj 

I  iro  tiiiuiieu  uuii  lu  u  guoa  Biiuaiiou,  nut  oiUeT- 

wise ;  they  are  sometimes  much  hmrt  by 
frosL 

CarroU. — ^If  the  weather  is  mild,  thin  ont, 
and  hoe  the  autumn  eowing.  See  to  the  , 
storing  away  of  those  dug  np.  Have  the 
ground  for  the  spring  sowing  well  mannred 
and  trenched  ;  the  dung  must  be  decomposed, 
and  the  soil  deep  and  fine. 

Endive.— it  is  well  to  lift  all  the  roots  that 
are  likely  to  be  of  use  soon,  and  put  them  in 
frames,  or  cover  them  with  dry  boiI  in  a  shed 
or  cellar  ;  but  it  must  be  done  when  they  are 
free  from  wet. 

CauUflomeri. — In  mild  seasons,  the  late 
plantings  will  still  be  in  use ;  cut  all  that 
are  nearly  ready,  and  bring  them  in  under 
glass ;  those  ready  for  use  may  be  kept  for 
any  moderate  length  of  time,  if  cut  very 
low,  and  packed  either  amongst  charcoal,  or, 
if  in  a  dark  place,  without  it 

Partnijtt. — Lose  no  time  in  taking  up  the 
roots,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  re- 
maining in  the  soil ;  the  autumn  sowing 
should  be  partially  thinned,  and  well  hoed 
when  di7. 

ParMy  has  proved  serviceable  in  severe     i 
weather  when  kept  in  frames  i  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  that  purpose  if  required. 

Peat. — Sow  such  as  the  Racehorse  or 
Early  fhune  in  a  warm  border,  or  by  the  side 
of  the  south  wall. 

Potatoes. — Plant  as  early  as  possible,  and 
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of  the  earliest  sorts  ;  do  not  add  dung  abont 
the  sets ;  plant  six  inches  deep. 

Salsify  and  Scarzone7*a, — Get  up  the  roots, 

and   have  them  cleaned  and  stoi^  in   dry 

sand  immediately,  if  not  already  done. 

;        Seahale, — Give  a  thorough  cleaning,  and 

/     have  it  all  slightly  covered  with  leaves  or 

'      strawy  litter. 

Skallots. — ^Plant  on  the  first  dry  day  ;  but 
if  the  soil  is  wet  defer  it  until  spring. 

Spinach  must  be  carefully  gathered,  that 
is,  pick  the  under  full-grown  leaves,  and  not 
the  upper  ones,  from  the  plants.  A  slight 
hoeing  when  dry  operates  beneficially  ;  and 
when  wanted  regularly  for  use,  it  is  often 
advantageous  to  have  foresight  enough  to 
pick  it  the  night  before  severe  frosts. 

Turnips  should  all  be  secured  from  the  wet : 
they  keep  well  out  of  doors,  covered  with 
straw ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  have  them  in 
a  corner  of  the  potato -house,  where  a  little 
litter  may  be  cast  over  them. 

THE   FRUIT  GARDEN. 

General  Direct 'ons. — Proceed  in  earnest 
with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall  trees, 
leaving  nothing  until  spring  that  can  be  done 
now  ;  defer  only  the  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  figs.  When  the  trees  are  very 
luxuriant,  root  pruning  may  be  resorted  to. 
This  operation  consists  in  opening  a  trench 
two  feet  from  the  stem,  and  cutting  all  the 
strong  and  tap  roots  ;  to  do  this  well,  get  first 
an  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  roots, 
so  as  to  form,  when  pruning,  an  equilibrium 
between  the  latter  and  the  branches.  New 
plantations  of  all  sorts  of  trees  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  :  drain  well  at  bottom,  and  plant 
shallow.  The  fruit  is,  ere  this,  expected  to 
be  all  secured. 

Fruit  Room* — Give  air  daily  to  this  struc- 
ture, and  pick  out  all  fruit  which  show  decay, 
on  its  first  appearance.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  turning  them  where  they  are  thick. 
Put  the  good-keeping  sorts  on  the  upper 
shelves,  and  have  all  distinctly  named. 

Apricots  may  be  planted  in  a  soil  of  good 
turfy  loam,  eighteen  inches  deep  ;  defer 
pruning  both  old  and  young  trees  until  spring, 
but  the  luxuriant  green  shoots  may  be  taken 
away  at  once. 

Apples, — Young  and  old  trees  in  every 
style  of  training  may  now  be  pruned  and  tied 
or  nailed  :  cut  the  wood  shoots  close  in,  and 
thin  out  the  fruit  spurs.  Keep  standards 
open  in  the  heart,  and  dwarf.  Plant  young 
trees  in  a  loamy  soil. 

Cherries, — Finish  the  pruning  and  nailing 
of  the  early  sorts  ;  such  as  the  Morello  may 
be  deferred.  See  that  ift  nailing  none  of  the 
shoots  are  allowed  to  press  against  the  nail, 


but  rather  make  them  rest  in  the  shred,  other- 
wise the/  are  liable  to  canker. 

Currants  of  all  sorts  may  be  pruned  and 
dressed  ;  new  plantations  may  be  made,  and 
stores  of  cuttings  put  in.  Do  not  shorten  the 
black  currant  shoots,  merely  thin  them  ;  in 
all  cases  give  the  bushes  a  symmetrical  form 
and  young  appearance. 

Figs  must  be  protected  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, with  such  materials  as  fern  or  spruce 
boughs ;  remove  all  the  green  fruit  that  are 
larger  than  marbles,  as  they  are  sure  to  fall 
off  in  spring. 

Filberts, — Prune  similarly  to  currant  bushes: 
remove  all  the  suckers  that  spring  from  the 
root ;  shorten  the  spurs  when  they  exceed 
six  inches  in  length  ;  allow  a  strong  shoot  to 
remain  to  fill  up  where  there  is  a  vacancy. 
Make  new  plantations,  and  plant  at  eight  or 
ten  feet  apart. 

Gooseberries, — In  pruning  the  old  bushes, 
do  not  shorten  the  leaders ;  but  this  is  im- 
portant in  young  plants  to  induce  them  to 
make  wood  :  slip  off  (not  cut)  those  intended 
for  cuttings,  and  take  out  all  the  eyes  or  buds, 
except  three  at  the  top. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches. — ^Divest  these 
early  of  all  green  leaves  and  unripened  shoots, 
but  defer  pruning  until  spring.  Plant  and 
mulch  young  trees,  but  the  cutting  of  these 
also  must  be  deferred. 

Pear*.— Prune,  nail,  and  plant  Strict 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  sorts  in  pruning, 
as  some  bear  best  on  the  young  wood  ;  keep 
the  spurs  short  and  thin ;  do  not  stop  the 
leading  shoots  on  the  wall,  except  in  the  case 
of  young  trees  :  most  of  the  pears  like  hori- 
zontal training.  In  planting  trees,  select  or 
make  the  soil  into  a  loam  of  medium  texture, 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  well  drained. 
Newly  planted  standards  it  will  be  necessary 
to  staJLC. 

Plums, — Nail  or  tie  in  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  wood,  and  shorten  the  spurs ;  tar  twine 
is  better  than  anything  for  tying  in  the  old 
branches. 

Raspberries, — Thin  the  canes  to  four  or 
five,  and  cut  the  others  close  to  the  ground : 
tie  them  up  to  strong  stakes,  from  four  to 
five  feet  long,  and  manure  and  dig  between  the 
rows.  Make  new  plantations,  keeping  them 
four  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  from  six  to 
eight  between ;  choose  a  shady  place,  and  a 
deep  rich  soil. 

Vines, — Prune  and  nail  in  early :  cut  out ; 
all  the  weak  and  unripened  rods,  and  shorten  ! 
most  of  those  left  to  three  or  four  eyes  ;  this  i 
is  better  than  spurring  for  walls. 

THB  FOBCINa  GABDEN. 

General  Directions, — Continue  to  dean  out 
the  houses^  and  prepare  for  early  forcing :  lay 
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tip  stores  of  leaves  and  strawj  litter  for  fer- 
menting material.  Begin  to  force  plants  always 
with  a  low  temperatare,  and  gradually  raise 
It,  thus  following  nature,  who  is  steady  in  her 
course.  Decrease  the  heat  in  pineries  and 
stoves  where  cucumbers  or  such  things  are 
grown;  also  use  less  water.  Protect  and 
keep  dry  the  various  plants  intended  to  be 
made  available  for  forcing. 

Asparagus* — Prepare  a  hot-bed,  or  take  in 
some  to  the  mushroom  house,  or  any  place 
where  there  is  a  heat  of  from  60  to  60  degrees. 

Cucumbers. — Temperature  70  to  75  de- 
grees by  day,  and  from  60  to  65  degrees  at 
night.  Cut  in  those  plants  which  may  appear 
exhausted,  which  will  again  revive  them. 
Fumigate  often,  and  admit  air  every  day ; 
retain  only  a  few  fruit  on  the  plants  at  one 
time. 

Figs, — Temperature  from  50  to  65  ,  de- 
grees. It  is  well  to  allow  them  a  little  rest ; 
but  those  in  pots  may  be  kept  or  put  to  work 
in  succession. 

*  Kidney  Beans, — Temperature  from  50  to 
65  degrees.  If  in  the  pine  stove,  syringe 
night  and  morning  ;  give  a  little  air  daily,  and 
all  the  light  possible  :  sow  for  succession. 

MeUms. — ^Where  there  is  a  convenience  for 
growing  them  in  pots,  make  preparation  by 
sowing  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  otherwise  it 
is  far  better  to  defer  it  until  January. 

Mushrooms,  —  Temperature  66  degrees. 
Kaise  part  of  the  heat  by  sweating  and  pre- 
paring in  the  house  the  dung  for  the  suc- 
cessional  beds  ;  when  fire  heat  is  used,  water 
the  pipes  or  flues  often.  The  heat  in  spent 
beds  may  be  assisted  by  lying  a  little  litter 
over  the  surface ;  when  the  beds  require 
water,  use  it  in  a  tepid  state. 

Musas, — Temperature  from  60  to  70  de- 
grees. Decrease  the  moisture,  and  make  it 
winter  with  them. 

Mustard  and  Cress  will  do  anywhere  in 
boxes,  thinly  covered,  with  a  heat  of  60  de- 
grees ;  keep  them  near  the  glass. 

Oranges, — Temperature  from  40  to  66 
degrees.  Sponge  over  the  dusty  foliage  ; 
avoid  syringing,  unless  very  slightly,  and 
when  the  sun  shines. 

Peaches. — Those  in  pots  may  be  started  by 
being  placed  in  a  heat  of  45  degrees  for  two 
weeks  :  give  the  early  houses  plenty  of  air, 
and  have  them  in  perfect  order,  that  is,  the 
trees  pruned  and  tied,  and  the  border  forked, 
cleaned,  and  watered,  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Pine  Apples. — Temperature  from  60  to 
70  degrees ;  the  succession  plants  5  degrees 
less.  Have  the  linings  to  the  frames  and  pits 
renewed  with  fresh  leaves  and  litter,  or  tan  ; 
give  air  daily,  and  meet  the  defect  of  heat  by 
adding  a  little  fire ;  water  very  sparingly. 


Rhubarb. — Temperature  from  50  to  60 
degrees.  The  mushroom-house  is  an  excel- 
lent place  for  bringing  on  rhubarb ;  lift  and 
plant  a  few  of  the  best  roots,  and  water  them 
with  tepid  water.  The  same  with  sea-kale  : 
but  both  may  be  forced  in  the  ground  by 
putting  over  the  crowns,  boxes  or  pots,  and 
covering  the  whole  with  litter  and  leaves  ;  a 
strong  heat  at  first  must  be  avoided,  and  test- 
stakes  must  be  used  in  the  dung,  so  as  to 
guard  against  its  becoming  more  than  milk- 
warm  ;  this  is  known  by  pulling  out  the 
stakes  and  feeling  them.  To  be  ready  at 
Christmas,  begin  early  this  month. 

Strawberries. — A  few  of  the  best  ripened 
plants  may  now  be  put  in  a  heat  ranging 
from  45  to  50  degrees,  and  kept  neat  this  for 
two  weeks,  then  slightly  increased  :  the  front 
of  the  pine-stove  will  ultimately  suit  them. 
Those  advancing  should  be  syringed  twice  a- 
day,  and  aired  daily,  and  have  all  the  light 
possible. 

Vineries. — ^Do  not  start  any  of  the  houses 
until  the  end  of  the  month  at  the  soonest^ 
and  then  slowly.  Those  in  pots  may  be 
started  now  in  dung  heat,  say  at  50  degrees, 
for  a  fortnight ;  syringe  freely  :  have  arrange- 
ments perfect,  however,  for  increasing  the 
heat  either  where  they  are,  or  elsewhere. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHHUBBEBY. 

Plant  and  Transplant  shrubs,  bulbous 
roots,  and  various  hardy  biennials  and  per- 
ennials, if  the  weather  is  dry  and  open. 

General  Directions. — Persevere  with  trans- 
planting, pruning,  and  protecting  ;  also  the 
making  of  alterations.  Drain  and  trench  where 
possible,  if  the  ground  is  to  be  planted  upon 
in  spring.  The  laying  of  turf,  box,  and  other 
edgings,  manuring,  sweeping,  rolling,  and 
gravelling,  will  also  be  among  the  principal 
operations. 

Alpines  and  Auriculas. — Give  plenty  of 
air,  and  little  water ;  stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  remove  all  dead  leaves. 

AntirrhinumSy  AquiiegiaSy  and  Anemones^ 
should  be  planted  without  delay. 

Calceolarias  and  Campanulas  should  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  be  well  protected,  particu- 
larly the  calceolarias  ;  remove  all  appearances 
of  damp,  and  water  sparingly. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cut  over  when  past 
bloom  :  take  up  portions  of  the  choice  varieties 
to  increase  them,  and  to  secure  them  from 
frost.  In  ordinary  weather,  those  planted  out, 
will  stand  without  protection  :  keep  all  those 
in  pots  cool. 

Clematis  and  other  deciduous  climbers 
may  be  pruned  and  nailed,  or  tied  in,  taking 
the  hardiest  first,  and  deferring  the  more 
tender  sorts  until  spring  ;   meanwhile  give 
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them  a  alight  protection  with  spruce  boughs 
or  the  dri^  fronds  of  fern. 

Dahlias  must  be  kept  secure  from  frost  and 
damp  ;  thej  should  be  taken  up  on  a  dry  day, 
and  well  dried  in  the  shade  ;  the  roots  keep 
I  best  when  buried  upside  down  in  sand  ;  allow 
those  in  cutting  pots  to  reniain  in  the  soil,  and 
keep  them  perfectly  dry. 

Fuchsias. — Those  kept  dwarf  may  be  cut 

down,  and  litter  put  around  them ;  but  the 

\     standards— by  far  the  most  valuable — should 

\    be  cut  close  in  to  one  stem,  and  this  closely 

'    wrapt  round  with  hay-bands :  the  root  also 

must  be  well  covered ;  mats  or  fern  fronds 

are  available  for  those  on  walls. 

Jasmines  and  Honeysuckles. — The  common 
sorts  are  hardy,  and  may  be  well  thinned  and 
tied  in  ;  but  the  tender  sorts  most  be  slightly 
protected. 

Lauruttinus^  Arbutus f  Sweet  Bay^  and  other 
evergreens,  are  benefited  much  by  dight  pro« 
tection  in  exposed  situations  ;  and  especially 
if  covered  around  the  stem  at  the  roots,  with 
hay  or  strawy  litter. 

IMiums  are  amongst  the  grandest  of  our 
flowering  bulbs^  and  are  mostly  hardy  ;  they 
should  be  planted  largely,  and  are  admi- 
rably adapted,  either  for  skirting  the  edg^ 
of  lawn  clumps  and  the  shrubbery,  for 
planting  singly  in  the  promiscuous  borders, 
or  in  masses  in  the  flower  garden  :  they 
luxuriate  in  a  soil  of  turfy  peat  and  loam  with 
a  good  portion  of  sand ;  plant  five  or  six 
inches  deep, 
,  Lobelias^  if  not  taken  up,  should  be  seen 

to  at  once  ;  they  will  keep  in  boxes  or  pots  in 
any  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  greenhouse 
where  they  will  be  much  exposed  to  damp. 

Pansies. — Strew  dry  litter  over  the  beds 
in  severe  weather :  give  those  in  frames  all 
the  air  and  light  possible ;  stir  the  soil  and 
give  little  water. 

Pinks^  Carnations^  and  Picotees^  may  still 
be  planted  out  if  the  weather  is  open  and 
,  mild ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  to  keep  them 
under  glass  and  free  of  damp  by  airing  plen- 
tifully and  watering  sparingly,  is  most  com- 
mendable. 

Moses. — Make  arrangements  for  adding  to 
the  collection.  Prepare  a  soil  of  good  loam, 
rather  heavy,  and  well  nuuiured,  and  drained  ; 
but  defer  planting  much  until  spring,  if  not 
done  immediately.  In  purchasing  plants, 
select  those  which  have  been  budded  on  clean 
and  strong  stems,  and  have  fast  hold  of  them  ; 
get  a  number  of  dwarfs  a;id  train  them  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  which  is  at  once  natural  and 
beautiful.  Attend  to  the  protecting  of  the 
tender  varieties ;  and  mulch  the  newly  planted 
as  well  as  the  others  with  strawy  cow-dung. 
Procure  stocks  of  briars  for  budding  on,  and 
plant  them  in  nursery  rows  four  feet  apart. 


and  eighteen  inches  between.  The  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  generally  the  most  valuable 
sorts. 

Manunculuses,  Tulips^  FrUHlariaSf  &c. 
should  all  be  planted  as  early  as  possible, 
except  when  successional  bloom  is  wanted. 

Salvias, — The  half  hardy  sorts  should  be 
taken  up  and  preserved  in  boxes  below  the 
greenhouse  stage  through  the  winter. 

VerbenaSf  though  they  endure  the  winter 
in  some  places,  'scarcely  repay  the  trouble,  , 
unless  in  dry  and  warm  situations  :  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  full  stock  is  long  since  secured 
in  frames,  and  have  air  and  water  adminis- 
tered according  to  their  wants. 

wmDOvr  GABDENnro, 

Guard  carefully  against  cold  frosty  winds ; 
never  allow  them  to  blow  upon  any  of  the 
plants  which  are  kept  within  doors^  but  satill 
give*  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  at 
the  prevention  of  damp  and  mouldiness  de* 
pends  mainly  on  this.  Do  not  keep  any  but 
forced  flowers  in  rooms  where  a  fixe  is  c^- 
stantly  maintained  ;  and  even  those  should  be^ 
kept  in  the  coolest  part.  Apply  water  wili^ 
great  caution,  using  no  more  than  8uffi<»eBt 
to  keep  the  various  plants  in  an  equal  and 
regular  state  of  moisture.  As  a  matter  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  pots  are  generally 
placed  in  pans  or  feeders,  but  water  should 
never  be  aJlowed  to  remain  in  them,  or  ^e 
roots  will  inevitably  become  damaged. 

Htdbs^  such  as  hyacinths,  crocus,  &c^ 
should  be  steadily  encouraged  ^  a  few  of  the 
best  rooted,  whether  in  glasses  or  pots,  being 
placed  in  a  warmer  situation  as  soon  as  they 
have  nuule  a  tolerable  quantity  of  roots.  The 
others  should  be  allowed  to  advance  at  their 
leisure  ;  they  will  succeed  one  another  in  due 
time,  and  thus  keep  up  a  succession. 

Begonias. — Give  no  water,  but  keep  then 
cool  to  prevent  their  shrivoUing,  and  also  to 
keep  them  from  shooting  too  soon. 

Camellias, — ^Plaoe  some  of  the  most  for* 
ward  in  a  warmer  situation,  and  water  rather 
more  freely ;  keep  the  leaves  clean  by  spoog* 
ing  them  occasionally. 

Cinerarias. — Reduce  the  water  aa  the 
weather  becomes  cold  and  wet,  to  prevent 
them  from  damping ;  keep  them  near  the 
light,  and  give  aU  the  air  possible,  to  prevent 
their  drawing. 

i^tucAncu.— Keep  them  cool,  and  apply  no 
water  unless  the  balls  of  earth  become  too 
dry,  and  then  be  careful  that  any  surplus 
drains  clearly  away. 

Geraniums. — ^Apply  little  or  no  water  eren 
to  those  in  a  growing  condition,  and  none  st 
all  to  those  put  by  to  rest,  unless  they  are 
absolutely  shrivelling.  Give  air  freely  when* 
ever  practicable,  and   remove   all   decaying 
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leaved  or  eihoots  as  soon  as  they  become  un- 
sightly. 

Martlet  and  similar  evergreens  should  be 
carefully  watered,  and  should  also  have  the 
leaves  occasionaUy  sponged,  or  the  pot  should 
be  laid  down  on  the  side  and  the  plant  well 
syringed  to  make  it  free  from  dust ;  give  air 
ireely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Soses. — The  soft  wooded  or  Chinese  sorts 
ahould  be  sparingly  watered  In  gloomy 
weather,  as  they  are  veiy  liable  to  damp  ; 
keep  them  in  a  warm  airy  place. 
^  Primulas. — Apply  water  with  great  cau- 
tion, but  do  not  keep  the  plants  in  too  arid  a 
situation  :  shift  any  intended  for  late  flower- 
ing, if  the  plants  require  it. 

Violets. — ^Keep  the  plants  free  from  damp 
and  decaying  leaves,  and  use  little  or  no  water 
in  dull  weather.  A  few  may  be  placed  in 
a  warm  airy  situation  to  try  for  a  few  early 
blooms  ;  the  tiree  variety  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Wardinn  Cases. — ^Where  any  of  Ihe  succu- 
lent species  of  plants  are  placed  in  these  struc- 
tures, great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  damp,  by  giving  air  occasionally,  and 
by  wiping  the  inside  of  the  glass.  No  ad- 
ditional moisture  should  be  applied  unless  in 
extreme  cases,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept 
as  near  the  light  as  possible.  Ferns  and  simi- 
lar plants  require  a  much  damper  atmosphere, 
but  even  in  their  case  water  should  be  spar- 
ingly used  during  the  winter.  Remove  all 
decaying  leaves,  and  give  air  at  intervals  if 
they  appear  to  damp  too  fast  Except  those 
filled  with  hardy  iems  and  mosses,  tiie  cases 
ahould  be  kept  in  the  warmest  rooms. . 

PITS   AND  FRAMES.) 

The  principal  operations  will  consist  in 
covering  up  and  uncovering ;  increasing  the 
quantity  of  protecting  material  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather ;  in  airing  when  prac- 
ticable ;  and  in  guarding  against  damp. 

Annuals. — ^Water  very  sparingly,  but  give 
all  the  ventilation  that  the  weather  will  per- 
mit Remove  dead  or  decaying  leaves  or 
plants,  and  guard  against  any  stagnation  of 
water  or  soddened  earth  remaining  in  the 
pits  or  frames. 

Half-hardy  Plants^  as  calceolarias,  petu- 
nias, verb^as,  &c.  require  water  only  when 
the  plants  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  not  in 
Budi  quantity  then  as  to  flood  the  floor.  Give 
all  the  air  possible,  but  dose  the  sashes  early 
in  ihe  afternoon,  and  cover  up  soon  when  the 
nights  are  likely  to  be  irosty. 

forcing  Pit. — Maintain  a  temperature 
fluctuating  a  little  above  or  below  66  degrees, 
as  the  weather  permits.  Give  air  when  prac- 
ticable, in  conjuncticm  with  the  above  coadi- 
tionsi  and  regulate  the  supply  of  moisture 


accordingly,  using  little  in  dull  weather.  In- 
troduce a  fresh  supply  of  roses,  lilacs,  and 
other  shrubs,  and  especially  of  Dutch  bulbs  of 
all  sorts,  more  particularly  hyacinths  and  nar- 
cissus. Look  carefully  after  insects,  and 
fumigate  immediately  the  green  fly  appears. 
Watch  the  expanding  buds  of  the  roses  also, 
and  pick  out  the  destructive  grub  which  feeds 
on  the  young  leaves  and  flower  buds. 

THE  GBEENHOUSE. 

Temperature. — From  45  to  55.  degrees  by 
day  ;  and  about  40  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  on  till  favourable 
opportunities,  observing  to  close  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  admit  little  or  none  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  house  in  rough  although 
fine  weather.  Apply  no  fire  heat  except 
when  compelled  by  frost. 

Watering. — ^Apply  as  little  as  possible,  and 
that  only  in  the  morning  when  the  house  is 
warm,  using  the  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture or  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the  house. 
The  syringe  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all 
slopping  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Potting. — ^Very  little  is  requisite  in  this 
way  now,  except  to  keep  tiie  surface  of  the 
mould  in  the  pots  from  becoming  soddened  or 
covered  with  moss.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
the  drainage  should  be  examined,  and  the 
surface  stirred  and  partially  renewed  ;  but  be 
careful  that  the  new  coating  does  not  lead  to 
errors  in  watering,  from  the  top  appearing 
moist,  and  the^^old  soil  remaining  dry  under- 
neath. 

Soils. — ^Always  maintain  a  thorough  sup- 
ply of  composts,  and  at  this  season  have 
enough  under  cover  to  meet  the  demand  ne- 
cessary $  but  do  not  allow  any  soils  so  placed 
under  cover  to  become  too  dry. 

Dressing. — ^The  necessity  for  uniform  neat- 
ness has  been  so  often  insisted  upon,  and  is 
so  indispensable,  that  it  hardly  allows  of  repe- 
tition ;  but  the  removal  of  all  shabby  or  de- 
caying leaves,  or  badly  ripened  shoots,  now 
requires  particular  attention. 

Insects. — The  majority  of  insects  are  now 
in  a  comparative  state  of  torpidity,  but  slugs 
and  snails  should  be  carefully  watched,  as  the 
warmth  of  the  house  keeps  them  in  activity 
nearly  all  the  winter. 

Ahesy  and  succulents  generally,  must  still 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  rest,  by  giving 
little  or  no  water,  and  keeping  them  in  the 
lightest  and  airiest  part  of  the  house. 

Agaves  and  larger  succulents  may  now  be 
left  without  water,  but  should  receive  all  the 
air  possible. 

Alstromerias. — ^Keep  these  still  in  a  state 
of  rest  by  maintaining  a  condition  as  regards 
moisture  in  which  the  tubers  will  neither 
suffer  by  damping  nor  shrivelling. 
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AnnuaU. — Such  as  are  kept  in  the  house 
should  be  placed  near  the  light,  and  have  all 
the  air  they  can ;  and  should  be  very  care- 
fully watered,  in  order  to  keep  them  as  dwarf 
and  stocky  as  possible. 

Azaleas. — ^Place  such  as  are  advancing,  in 
a  warmer  place,  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper 
succession.  Water  regularly  and  thoroughly 
when  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  a  fine 
foliage. 

Calceolarias, — Maintain  a  regularly  moist, 
cool,  and  airy  temperature  about  the  plants, 
and  pot  off  or  shift  such  as  may  require  it. 

Camellias. — Keep  the  plants  cool  and  airy ; 
water  regularly,  just  keeping  the  roots  in  a 
moderately  moist  condition.  Move  a  few  of 
the  most  advanced  into  the  forcing-house, 
but  let  the  increase  of  heat  to  the  plants  be 
very  slight  and  gradual. 

Cape  JJulbSf  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.  should 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest. 
I^^ewly  imported  bulbs,  if  arriving  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  good  condition,  should 
also  be  kept  over  till  the  spring. 

Cephaloius  follicularis  (New  Holland 
pitcher-plant). — Former  directions  should  be 
referred  to,  and  a  rather  warmer  and  more 
airy  exposure  given  it  to  guard  against  damp. 

Cinerarias, — Such  as  are  very  forward 
may  be  assisted  by  a  little  heat ;  shift  such  as 
require  it ;  water  regularly,  and  rather  copi- 
ously. 

Chrysanthemums. — Water  those  in  flower 
'  regularly  and  freely,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather ;  remove  such  as  are  past  flower- 
ing^ to  a  frame,  or  the  best  shelter  available, 
plunging  the  pots  if  exposed  out  of  doors. 

CrassulaSf  and  allied  plants,  as  sempervi- 
vum,  should  be  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  well 
exposed  to  air  and  light. 

Cyclamens, — Any  that  are  pushing  should 
be  steadily  encouraged,  but  not  forced  too 
fast ;  they  are  better  dormant  until  the  turn 
of  the  season. 

Epacris. — Free  ventilation,  a  regular  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  and  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture, will  answer  best  with  these  plants  at 
present. 

Ericas. — The  greatest  amount  of  air  possi- 
ble must  be  given,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Great  care  must  also 
be  taken  against  mildew  in  damp,  foggy  wea- 
ther ;  against  this  a  free  and  dry  atmosphere 
is  the  best  guard.  Remove  any  plants  af- 
fected to  another  house  as  soon  as  the  attack 
is  noticed,  and  dress  them  with  sulphur. 

Eucfisias. — Still  keep  these  in  a  state  of 
rest ;  or  any  that  are  in  an  active  state  should 
be  kept  in  the  coolest  and  airiest  part  of  the 
house,  and  get  very  little  water. 

OompholobiumSf  and  slender  creepers, 
should  be  still  kept  in  a  warm  but  airy  place, 


and  water  supplied  with  great  cantioii^  but 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 

Hafvarthiasy  Apicras^  &c. — Give  water 
only  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  decreaa- 
ing  in  bulk,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  part  of 
the  house. 

Hdichrysums  should  be  watered  sparinglj, 
and  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  airy  part  of  the 
house. 

Leschenatdtias.  —  Maintain  a  dry  airy 
temperature,  and  use  water  with  great  caatioiiy 
although  the  roots  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry. 

Lilium  japonicum  (Japan  lily).  —  Keep 
the  roots  cool  and  dry,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of 
starting  them  into  premature  growth. 

Mignonette. — The  tree-like  plants  should 
now  be  in  full  perfection  ;— water  regularlj, 
but  rather  sparingly  ;  and  remove  tlie  flower- 
spikes  before  too  many  of  the  seed-vessels 
swell  so  large  as  to  rob  the  plants  of  nourish- 
ment, which  checks  their  blooming. 

New  Holland  plants^  as  acacias,  hoveas^ 
bossiseas,  &c  require  watering  regularly,  bat 
must  not  receive  too  much  either  of  moisture 
or  heat,  so  as  to  encourage  a  premature  growth. 

Orange  trees. — Maintain  these  in  a  light 
and  airy  situation  if  possible,  and  apply  only 
sufficient  moisture  to  keep  tlie  roots  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

Oxalis. — Keep  all  the  bulbous  species  per- 
fectly dry,  and  apply  very  little  water  to  the 
succulent  stemmed  sorts. 

Pelargoniums. — Keep  the  phmts  rather 
warm,  but  still  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
or  they  will  suffer.  Stop  and  tie  out  the 
branches  as  they  advance.  Remove  a  few  of 
the  earlier  sorts  to  the  coolest  part  of  the 
forcing-house,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  succes- 
sion with  those  similarly  treated  last  month. 
Of  course  any  intended  for  such  use,  or  to 
come  in  before  the  main  bloom,  should  not  be 
stopped  now. 

Primulas.—Tot  off  the  seedlings,  and  con- 
tinue to  shift  the  more  advanced  plants  as 
occasion  requires.  Keep  the  plants  rather 
moist,  but  also  airy,  so  that  no  stagnation  of 
water  may  take  place  near  them.  Continue  to 
pick  out  ihe  flowers  of  such  as  are  wanted  to 
bloom  late  in  the  spring. 

Proteasy  BanksiaSy  Dryandras,  &o. — 
Adhere  to  the  treatment  previously  given, 
guarding  cautiously  against  damp. 

Rhododendrons.  —  Keep  them  in  a  cool, 
airy  situation,  and  water  regularly  but  cau- 
tiously, giving  no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
the  roots  in  a  medium  moist  state  ;  a  few  of 
the  commoner  sorts  may  be  moved  to  the  cool 
end  of  the  forcing-house,  but  none  of  any 
value  should  be  thus  treated  at  this  season. 

Roses. — Those  turned  out  against  piUars 
or  trellises  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  if  the 
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'weatTier  prc^e  cold  and  cloudy.  The  more 
tender  sorts  should  also  be  kept  rather  drj, 
and  in  a  warm  but  airj  place,  in  order  to 
guard  against  damp. 

Salvias. — Reduce  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  plants  as  thej  cease  blooming,  and  gradu- 
ally lessen  it  until  they  receive  no  more  than 
will  just  keep  them  from  withering  ;  keep  the 
tender  sorts  in  a  rather  warm  situation. 

Stapelias, — Continue  the  previous  treat- 
ment, giving  no  water  in  dull  or  damp  wea- 
ther, and  guarding  against  any  of  the  pots 
retaining  water  longer  than  the  others. 

TS'opteolums, — ^Pot  any  that  may  start,  but 
keep  all  others  dry  for  the  present.  Train 
out  regularly  those  advancing  in  growth, 
placing  the  plants  in  the  full-sized  pot,  and 
fixing  them  to  the  trellis  on  which  they  are  to 
bloom.  Water  carefully,  but  never  suffer 
those  in  a  growing  state  to  become  dry. 

THE    CONSERTATOBT. 

Temperature^  from  55  to  60  degrees  by  day, 
and  from  45  to  50  degrees  by  night.  Use 
fires  occasionally  in  the  daytime  in  dull 
weather,  to  keep  the  house  free  from  damp. 

Ventilation, — GiVe  all  the  air  consistent 
with  the  above  temperature  in  fine  weather  ; 
close  the  house  early. 

Watering.  —  Moisture  should  be  applied 
very  sparingly,  even  to  plants  in  bloom,  and 
it  should  always  be  used  at,  or  rather  above, 
the  temperature  of  the  house.  Avoid  syring- 
ing or  damping  the  house  unnecessarily  by 
slopping  water  about. 

Arrangement. — Continue  to  alter  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowering  plants  as  much  as 
possible.  Good  effects  may  be  produced  by 
attending  to  the  grouping  of  the  various  forced 
lowers  as  they  are  brought  in.  Masses  of 
these,  either  separately  or  in  combination  with 
the  other  plants,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
gi?e  quite  a  fresh  character  to  the  house,  es- 
pecially as  they  become  more  numerous. 

General  Directions. —  Strictly  attend  to  the 
neat  keeping  of  the  house  and  plants,  espe- 
cially in  removing  the  decaying  leaves  from 
those  which  are  more  liable  to  lose  them  now. 
Do  this  by  pinching  or  cutting  off  the  leaf, 
and  not  by  twisting  or  tearing  the  leaf-stalk 
down  the  shoot,  by  which  practice  the  bark  is 
frequently  lacerated,  and  the  plant  materially 
damaged.  Cut  off  all  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
are  past  their  prime,  as  they  are  sure  to  damp 
and  perhaps  rot  the  shoots  and  foliage  near 
them  if  not  removed  early. 

THE  PLANT   STOVE. 

Temperature,  from  60  to  65  degrees  by 
day,  and  50  to  55  degrees  by  night. 

Fiwi<t/a<i<m.— Carefully  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  air  by  the  external  temperature  ;  and 


also  with  regard  to  the  heat  necessary  to  be 
maintained.  Fires  will  be  necessary  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  damp,  but 
they  should  be  applied  very  gradually,  in  order 
to  avoid  exciting  the  plants  too  soon. 

Watering. — Use  water  with  great  caution, 
giving  little  or  none  to  such  bulbs,  succulents, 
and  other  plants  as  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
supplying  those  in  a  more  active  state  with 
less,  as  the  weather  becomes  dull  and  cold. 

Potting.  —  Pot  such  as  may  require  it, 
especially  bulbs  or  tubers  just  starting,  using 
the  smallest  pots  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
damp. 

Insects.  —  Attend  to  former  directions, 
allowing  no  rest  to  any  depredators.  Look 
close  after  wood  lice,  which  often  secrete 
themselves  about  young  and  tender  roots. 

Achimenes. — Shift  such  as  are  growing, 
and  pot  more  as  a  succession,  placing  them  in 
a  mild  bottom  heat,  and  watering  sparingly 
until  they  are  advancing  rapidly.  Use  a  light 
compost  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  drain- 
ing the  pots  thoroughly. 

Allamanda,  Seaumontia,  Echites,  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers,  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  rest,  being  supplied  with  very  little 
water,  and  kept  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house. 

Alpinias,  SedychiuTnSy  and  other  reedy 
plants,  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
last  month,  giving  little  or  no  water  as  the 
foliage  dies  down. 

Amaryllids. — Pot  such  as  throw  up  their 
flower  stems,  and  advance  them  slowly.  Keep 
all  that  will  keep  down,  out  until  the  spring. 

Aphelandras,  Justicias,  MuelliaSy  &c. — 
Withhold  water  as  the  plants  show  s3rmptoms 
of  rest,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  situation. 
Such  as  are  now  flowering  or  advancing 
should  be  more  liberally  watered  and  kept 
in  a  warmer  position. 

Begonias. — Steadily  advance  such  as  are 
growing,  but  keep  the  others  dormant,  by 
placing  them  in  a  cool  dry  situation. 

Burchellia. — Keep  cool  and  dry;  small 
well-ripened  plants  may  be  excited  by  extra 
heat  and  moisture  to  flower  early. 

Cacti. — Keep  up  a  succession  by  placing  a 
few  more  in  heat,  and  gradually  increase  the 
supply  of  water;  the  others  should  still  be 
kept  cool,  and  have  no  more  moisture  than 
just  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and  not  too 
plump. 

Cinnamomum  (Cinnamon  tree) . — Use  water 
with  great  caution,  and  keep  the  plants  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Clerodendrons. — Cut  in  and  remove  to  a 
cooler  house  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  These 
plants  are  very  subject  to  the  mealy  bug — now 
is  the  time  to  clear  any  that  are  infested. 

Climbers. — Those  that  flower  early  should 
now  be  pruned,  thinned,  and  tied  up  j  clear 
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them  from  insectSy  old  ties,  and  all  uoBighUj 
leaves  and  scraggy  branches. 

Daturas  should  be  well  rested  by  with- 
holding water,  as  on  the  wood  being  well 
ripened  depends  the  next  season's  growth  and 
flowering. 

E/ythrinas.-^Keep  them  cool  and  dry,  and 
cut  down  the  old  stems  as  they  decay. 

Euphorhiat. — ^Keep  the  succulent  species 
dry.  E.  jacquinifhra  will  now  be  in  bloom  or 
coming  on;  it  should  therefore  be  treated  more 
liberaliy»  and  well  exposed  to  the  light 

JP^TfUL— Continue  to  guard  against  excess 
of  damp,  especially  to  those  whose  fronds  die 
down.  Allow  a  freer  circulation  of  air  among 
the  plants  generally. 

Oardemas. — ^Place  more  in  bottom  heat  for 
early  flowering,  keeping  a  moist  regular  atmo- 
sphere about  the  plants,  as  well  as  at  the 
roots. 

OemeraSy  Oloxinias^  &c.— Those  at  rest 
must  still  be  kept  so  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  and 
such  as  are  growing  and  flowering  should  re- 
ceive sufficient  heat  and  moisture  to  maintain 
them  in  a  vigorous  state. 

Hippecutrumst  CrinunUy  Paneratiumi^  &c 
— ^Keep  these  plants  as  much  at  rest  as 
possible,  but  so  that  they  do  not  lose  their  leaves. 

Jjpofikeof.— -Keep  cool,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  making  long  straggling  shoots ;  the  tube- 
rous species  should  be  entirely  at  rest. 

Ixoras, — Keep  them  rather  oool  and  airy, 
giving  very  little  water,  so  as  to  rest  them 
perfectly :  dear  them  now  of  insects. 

Janninuinif  SandeletiaSf  Bruf^elnas. — 
A  few  of  each,  that  have  been  thoroughly 
rested,  may  be  placed  in  heat  for  the  sake  of 
early  flowers ;  keep  the  others  comparatively 
dry  and  cooL 

Lantana^. — Keep  at  rest ;  if  any  are  grow- 
ing, top  them  into  the  desired  form  and  size. 

Jjuculia  gratissima, — A  cool  airy  situation, 
with  a  small  supply  of  water,  will  do  for  this 
plant  now. 

Lycopodtums^ — Keep  damp,  but  not  to  the 
extent  previouslv  required. 

Malva^ceous  Plants^  as  hibiscus,  must  be 
brought  to  a  decided  rest,  if  not  already  done. 
Clear  away  the  leaves  and  half-ripened  shoots 
as  they  decay. 

Mamttias,  and  other  tender  climbers, 
should  be  kept  cool,  so  as  to  become  rested, 
and  cut  them  in  as  they  require  it;  they 
should  also  be  carefully  freed  from  insects 
while  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state. 

Melastamas. — Attend  to  previous  hints, 
and  keep  the  plants  as  quiet  as  possible  during 
the  gloomy  winter  months. 

Melo' Cacti  should  be  kept  dry  and  dor- 
mant ;  a  mild  regular  temperature  suits  them 
best  at  this  period. 

M%ua>s  should  be  kept  as  dormant  as  pos- 


sible, but  in  a  warm  sitnatioii,  as  cold  or 
damp  speedily  injures  them. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher-plant). — ^Keep  it  warm, 
and  comparatively  dry,  guarding  carefully 
against  stagnant  water  about  the  roote. 

Neriums, — Keep  them  cool,  and  rather 
dry ;  where  the  stock  is  numerous  a  few  may 
be  sent  to  the  forcing  house. 

NympluBas  (Water  lilies). — ^Attend  to  pre- 
vious directions,  keeping  the  roots  rather  dry. 

Palms  require  a  steady,  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere; keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  water 
sufficiently  to  prevent  them  from  flagging — 
no  more. 

Thunbergias^ — ^Keep  the  perennial  sorts  at 
rest  as  near  as  possible^  and  cut  back  auch  as 
require  it. 

Vincas. — Cut  back  such  as  are  at  rest ;  keep 
them  to^  by  removing  them  to  a  cooler  house. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature, — ^The  warm  house  for  the 
Indian  species  66  to  70  degrees  by  day,  GO 
degrees  by  night ;  the  cool,  or  Mexican  house, 
60  degrees  by  day,  and  55  degrees  by  night. 
Let  the  range  be  rather  lower  in  cold  bright 
weather. 

Ventilatum, — ^Little  or  no  air  must  be  given 
except  in  very  favourable  weather,  when  a 
little  may  be  admitted  among  the  pknts  at  rest, 
especially  in  the  cool  house.  Close  the  house 
very  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  see  that  the 
fires  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  requisite 
heat 

Watering. — Use  water  with  the  greatest 
caution,  especially  in  dull  weather.  The 
syringe  should  not  be  used  to  the  plants  except 
slighUy  in  very  favourable  weather. 

Insects, — Maintain  a  constant  watch  for  the 
ravages  of  all  vermin,  especially  for  small 
snails  and  slugs,  which  are  nearly  always  in  a 
state  of  activity,  owing  to  the  temperature  of 
the  house. 

Potting.'-^Shi£t  such  as  require  it  before 
they  are  too  far  advanced  in  growth,  being 
careful  not  to  put  too  much  mould  or  moss 
over  or  among  the  young  roots. 

Shading  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Sails.'-^Att&nd  to  previous  directions,  and 
continue  to  collect  as  opportunity  occurs. 

Imported  Plants^  if  recently  received, 
should  be  kept  cool,  so  as  not  to  commence 
their  growth  until  a  more  favourable  season. 
Such  as  are  progressing  should  be  removed  to 
a  slight  increase  of  heat. 

AerideSf  Saccoldbiumsy  and  VandaSy  as  they 
complete  their  growth  should  be  allowed  to 
rest,  receiving  no  more  water  than  just  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  injured. 

Cymhidiums, — Allow  these  to  rest  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  above,  but  giving  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  when  necessary. 
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OaitleyaSy  fB  they  complete  their  growth, 
shoiild  be  removed  to  the  coolest  part  of  the 
oool  house,  and  receive  little  or  no  water. 

Dendrofnums  should  be  removed  to  a  cool 
airy  part  of  the  house,  in  order  to  harden 
thear  shoots ;  water  very  little. 


Oneidiums, — Race  them  in  an  airy  situation 
as  they  complete  their  growth,  and  water  very 
sparingly  at  the  mere  roots. 

Stankapeas. — ^Apply  water  very  cautioualyt 
as  the  thick  fleshy  roots  are  very  impatient  of 
moisture  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


FEUIT   TREES  AND  THEIE    CULTURE. 


Although  this  subject  might  be  divided 
into  twenty  different  papers  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  details  of  management  necessary 
to  so  many  different  subjects  as  there  are 
fruits,  there  are  certain  general  principles 
which  bear  upon  all,  and  which  we  seem  now 
more  disposed  to  treat  of  than  minor  points, 
because  they  affect  all  more  or  less,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  foundation  for  general  fruit 
culture.  We  start  with  a  theory  that  may 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  German  dogma  of 
Morphology,  which,  as  explained  by  modem 
writers  in  its  behalf,  implies  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  flowers  are  metamorphosed 
leaves,  and  fruit  stunted  branches,  because  we 
deny  that  any  one  organ  alters  into  another 
organ,  and  affirm,  that  plants  are  naturally 
as  perfect  as  animals,  and  that  a  leaf  no  more 
alters  to  a  flower,  nor  a  branch  to  a  fruit,  than 
an  arm  alters  to  a  leg,  or  a  finger  to  a  thumb. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  refute  the  nonsense 
which  enforces  these  dogmas  by  an  appeal  to 
those  specimens  which  exhibit  one  organ  in 
the  place  usually  occupied  by  another.  It  is 
Buificient  for  our  purpose  to  appeal  also  to 
animal  specimens,  where  a  leg  is  seen  in  the 
place  of  an  arm,  and  various  other  mon- 
strosities in  which  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
nature  seem  prevented.  Our  theory,  founded 
on  unerring  fact,  is,  that .  in  any  atom  of  a 
plant,  there  are  the  germs  of  leaves,  branches, 
flowers,  and  fruit ;  that  suffered  to  grow  in 
its  usual  way,  all  these  take  their  places  with 
the  regularity  and  precision  of  all  organized 
subjects  ;  that  while  the  plant  is  young  and 
vigorous,  and  the  sap  in  the  peculiar  state 
which  the  proportion  the  root  bears  to  the  tree 
requires,  the  germs  of  leaves  and  branches  are 
alone  excited,  and  those  of  fruit  and  flowers 
are  quiescent ;  and  that  when  the  tree  attains 
maturity,  the  sap  changes  its  character,  the 
germs  of  flowers  and  fruit  are  excited,  and 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  plant  is  per- 
fected by  the  production  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
seeds  in  due  time.  The  change  in  the  sap  as 
the  tree  attains  its  maturity  arises  out  of  the 
difference  of  supply,  that  being  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
rooty  and  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  air  being 
to  thicken  or  elaborate  the  lessened  quantity. 
From  this  we  maintain,  that  giving  exciting 
matter  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  root,  or 


cutting  the  tree  smaller  to  diminish  its  wants, 
will  again  induce  the  growth  of  leaves  and 
branches^  and  that  cutting  away  the  roots 
when  a  tree  was  in  full  vigour,  would  so  di- 
minish the  supply  of  sap  as  to  produce  the 
necessary  change  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
induce  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
We  establish  all  these  things  on  unquestion- 
able proof,  and  upon  that  ground  our  manage- 
ment of  fruit  trees.  There  are  various  modes, 
however,  of  reducing  the  supply  of  sap :  some 
have  effected  it  by  what  is  termed  ringing 
the  bark,  that  is,  cutting  away  the  bark  aU 
round  the  stem,  or  of  a  single  branch,  a  certain 
width,  from  half  an  inch  wide  on  nnali 
branches  to  two  inches  wide  on  a  trunk :  this 
has  been  known  to  have  the  effect  on  the 
part  beyond  or  above  the  ring.  But  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  upon  the  whole  tree,  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  pruning  the  root  itself; 
and  if  it  is  desirable  to  fruit  the  tree  very 
young,  occasional  removals  are  desirable.  In 
some  cases  the  effect  is  produced  by  grafting 
on  a  stock  which  naturally  gives  less  sap  than 
the  sort  grafted  on  it  would  take  up.  In  read- 
ing books  of  old  practice,  vand  considering  the 
various  means  by  which  fruit  is  produced, 
every  expedient  is  founded  on  the  same  de- 
sign,— that  of  lessening  the  supply  of  sap.  We 
see  nothing  to  recommend  in  any  of  them. 
Some  bend  the  branches  so  suddenly  as  to 
cause  an  interruption  to  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  and,  thereby,  lessen  the  quantity  beyond 
the  bend.  All  these  things,  however,  merely 
confirm  our  notion,  that  the  whole  art  <^ 
making  trees  bear  out  of  their  natural  course, 
consists  in  imitating  the  conditions  of  matu- 
rity as  closely  as  possible.  Proofs  are  at  hand 
for  any  body  who  will  take  the  trouble.  Take 
a  young  tree  of  any  kind, — a  dwarf  cherry,  or 
pear  or  apple  tree,  and  plant  it  in  a  pot ;  as 
soon  as  the  roots  fill  the  pot,  and  the  supply  of 
nourishment  is  thereby  lessened,  it  will  begin 
to  bloom  and  bear  fruit ;  by  these  means,  trees 
not  two  feet  high,  in  pots  of  a  foot  across,  are 
obtained  loaded  with  blossom,  apd  bearing  as 
much  fruit  as  the  capacity  of  the  root  will 
supply  nourishment  for  ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  ought  to  be  ripened  on  so  small  a  tree^ 
they  should  be  thinned,  otherwise  a  number 
will  fall  for  lack  of  support,  and  those  which 
remain  on  the  tree  will  be  smaller  than  the 
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nataral  size.  Bat  sappose,  instead  of  a  pot 
being  used  at  all,  the  root  be  sufficiently 
pruned,  and  it  be  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
it  will  bear  as  earlj ;  and  as  the  root  will,  if 
long  in  the  ground,  grow  rapidlj,  and  soon 
excite  growth  instead  of  fruit,  the  tree  must 
be  pruned  again  at  the  root,  and  replenished 
to  keep  it  bearing.  After  which  second 
pruning,  it  may  continue  to  bear,  because  the 
head  haying  grown  sufficiently  beyond  the  root 
to  keep  its  advantage,  the  root  will  not  be 
able  to  surpass  in  growth  and  capacity  the 
power  of  the  tree  itself.  In  general,  there  is 
too  little  consideration  in  planting  trees.  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  situation,  the  natural 
means  of  suppling  nutriment,  and  other 
circumstances,  should  always  be  considered, 
yet  they  are  for  the  most  part  neglected 
by  those  who  furnish  their  own  gardens.  In 
cases  where  people  wish  to  do  more  than  their 
neighbours,  they  will  dig  holes  for  fruit  trees, 
and  fill  up  with  rich  composts,  causing  the 
trees  to  grow  vigorously  so  long  as  any  of  the 
artificial  nutriment  remains  ;  and  during  all 
that  period,  the  germs  of  leaves  and  branches 
are  alone  excited,  and  the  complaint  is,  that 
they  will  not  bear  fruit  When,  in  the  course 
of  years  this  soil  has  given  out  the  superfluity 
of  nourishment,  and  the  supply  is  lessened, 
the  trees  begin  to  bear,  and  that  profusely. 

Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  fruit 
trees  against  houses,  will  have  observed  that 
some  will  go  all  to  wood  for  years,  and  scarcely 
bear  a  flower  or  fruit  This  has  often  per- 
plexed the  owners,  and  we  have  repeatedly 
known  them  to  be  cut  down  in  despair  of  their 
ever  bearing,  when  perhaps  another  two  or 
three  years  would  so  far  mature  them  as  to 
make  amends  for  the  past  by  heavy  crops.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  we  should  dig  down  to  the 
roots,  and  examine  them  ;  if  there  were  any 
tap  root,  we  should  begin  our  experiment  by 
cutting  it  ofi^,  that  is,  by  cutting  right  through 
it  without  wanting  to  remove  it,  nor  should 
we  cut  it  too  close  up  to  the  tree,  because  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  plant  This,  however,  would  be 
the  result  of  carelessness  in  planting,  because 
all  downright  or  tap  roots  ought  to  have  been 
cut  off  at  the  planting  time.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  found  spreading  roots  running  out 
very  strong,  we  should  remove  the  ground  to 
some  distance,  and  cut  the  strongest  through, 
so  as  to  shorten  it  considerably  ;  and  if  this 
happened  to  be  the  chief  one,  it  might  be  a  suf- 
ficient check.  The  result  of  this  must  be  to 
throw  the  tree  into  bearing,  or  kill  it,  but  by 
taking  pains  to  expose  the  principal  roots,  we 
may  easily  see  their  extent,  and  by  shortening 
two  or  three  of  the  most  rambling,  we  may 
do  all  that  is  desired.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
when  the  sap    is    in  quantity^and  quality, 


(which  depends  on  quantity,)  fit  for  the  exdte- 
ment  of  the  germ  of  flowers  and  fruit,  it  is  less 
exciting  to  those  of  leaves  and  brandies,  and 
any  sudden  change  which  fits  it  f<ir  oae,  unfits 
it  for  the  other.  Thus,  suppose  two  trees 
were  full  of  blossom  buds,  the  effiscWof  well 
elaborated  sap  of  the  previous  summer,  Rmove 
some  of  the  soil  to  form  a  trench  three  or  iour 
feet  from  the  stem,  or  more  distant  if  a 
large  tree,  and  fill  that  up  with  strong  liquid 
manure,  so  that  it  shall  reach  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  to  the  end  of  them  all  round, 
and  it  will  so  alter  the  supply  of  sap  as 
to  excite  the  germs  of  leaves  and  branches, 
instead  of  letting  the  bloom  and  fruit 
take  their  natural  course;  they  are  blighted 
in  embryo,  leaves  and  branches  alone  grow, 
the  others  fall  away  in  dust  almost  imper- 
ceptible, the  sheath  that  endoeed  them 
as  well  as  the  previously  latent  germs  of 
fiowers  and  fruit  opens  to  disclose  a  new 
branch  instead  of  the  now  blighted  flowers. 
Now,  in  all  cases  of  monstrous  flowers  and 
plants,  the  monstrosity  has  been  occasioned 
by  some  rapid  change  of  condition  such  as 
we  have  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  some 
sudden  excitement  causing  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  incipient  organs  for  the  mastery. 
If  the  blooming  process  is  too  forward  to  be 
actually  destroyed,  and  is  only  partially 
blighted,  there  will  frequently  be  seen  half 
blossoms  and  bits  of  flowers.  In  the  case  of 
roses,  the  leafy  process  may  be  excited  enough 
to  push  through  the  flower,  and  the  bloom 
will  be  found  actually  surrounding  a  branch 
which  has  so  protruded.  In  many  other  sub- 
jects similar  deformities  arise,  not  from  the 
changing  of  one  organ  into  another,  but  from 
the  excitement  of  opposite  organs  which  grow 
and  displace  others  which  do  not.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  germ  of  a  whole  tree  is 
contained  in  a  seed,  the  germ  of  branches 
in  a  bud, — ^that  in  fact  microscopic  powers  of 
the  highest  degree  simply  show  us  a  crowd  of 
atoms  in  a  plant,  there  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  fact  that,  through  some  organs 
being  half  blighted,  and  others  being  unnatu- 
rally excited,  leaves  displace  flowers,  force 
themselves  out  of  character,  and  occasionally 
produce  odd  combinations  ;  nay,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  germs  fracture  one  another,  and 
it  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  to  see  por* 
tions  of  leaves  fairly  grafted  to  portions  of 
petals  ;  but  in  fruit  trees,  generally  speaking, 
the  growth  of  the  buds  which  are  denomi- 
nated fruit  buds,  into  flowers  and  fruit,  is 
alike  all  over  the  tree,  or,  if  excited  by  the 
means  we  have  pointed  out,  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced,  the  growth  of  leaves,  and  tiie 
■blight  of  the  embryo  flowers  and  fruit  are  as 
universal.  It  follows  then,  that  when  the 
trees  (mce  begin  to  bear,  they  continue  to  do  scs 
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unless  blights  desirof  the  blossom  or  the  fruit 
after  setting,  in  which  case,  there  being  no  fruit 
to  take  up  the  nourishment  which  the  tree  has 
provided,  the  germs  of  leaves  and  branches 
are  excited^  and  there  is  a  much  more  rapid 
growth  than  there  would  have  been  had  the 
fruit  remained  on.  So  also^  it  maj  be  observed, 
that  while  excess  of  sap  is  provided  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  branches,  the  trees  will  not 
begin  to  be^r  fruit,  and  this  is  sometimes 
manifested  in  a  curious  manner  by  twenty 
years  of  growth  before  a  fruit  is  borne.  The 
case  we  have  cited,  and  the  proposed  cure, 
demonstrate  this. 

In  planting  iruit  trees  to  form  an  orchard, 
some  regard  should  be  had  to  the  soil,  for  it 
18  better  to  sacrifice  a  little  convenience  in 
the  plan  of  the  orchard  to  secure  good  loamy 
soil,  than  to  study  convenience  only,  and 
entail  the  expense  of  making  the  ground, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  temporary 
measure,  securing  present  good  but  not  per- 
manent benefit  If  the  loam  be  pretty  deep 
and  tolerably  good,  plant  without  any  addition 
whatever.  If  it  be  shallow,  there  must  be 
holes  made,  and  the  soil  that  is  good  thrown 
on  one  side  to  be  used  again,  while  the  hun- 
gry or  sour  stuff  may  be  thrown  out  on  the 
other  side  to  be  rejected  altogether.  These 
holes  ought  to  be  four  feet  across  and  two 
feet  deep,  and  the  good  soil  should  be  re- 
turned into  theiu,  and  they  may  be  filled  up 
with  the  top  spit  or  half  spit  tc^en  from  all 
round  about  the  hole,  and,  if  necessary,  all 
over  the  ground,  and  the  sour  or  hungry  re- 
jected soil  should  be  spread  abroad  in  its 
place.  The  holes  being  made  at  the  distances 
intended  for  the  trees,  which  may  be  close  or 
wide  apart  according  to  the  wish  of  the  owner, 
should  be  in  sti'aigbt  rows,  say  twenty  to  | 
twenty-five  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  from  each 
other.  A  tree  should  be  planted  in  the  middle 
of  each,  and  they  [should  be  procured,  from 
the  nurseries  with  all  their  roots  about  them 
tmdamaged.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
roots,  to  cut  off  all  the  bruised  ends,  to  shorten 
all  vigorous  shoots,  and  especially  to  remove 
any  root  that  may  be  growing  downwards,  as 
it  would  naturally  grow  directly  downwards, 
and  hecome  a  tap  root ;  cut  such  roots  pretty 
dose  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  remove 
also,  or  shorten,  all  straggling  or  vigorous 
shoots  from  the  head,  first  to  bring  it  into 
regular  and  proper  shape,  and,  secondly,  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  growth  to  be  sustained; 
cut  out  also  all  thin  and  weak  shoots,  for  they 
are  useless,  and  militate  against  a  good  whole- 
some growth.  The  trees  thus  prepared  may 
be  planted  in  the  centre  of  each  hole,  always 
premising  that  the  soil  has  been  allowed  to 
settle  down  properly.    All  planting  should  be 


shallow ;  the  nearer  the  surfiMib  the  roots 
grow  the  better,  so  that  they  are  fairly 
covered,  for  they  will  grow  downwards  fast 
enough.  If  it  be  an  object  to  throw  the  tree 
into  bearing  early  without  reference  to  the 
ultimate  growth  of  the  tree,  the  root  may  be 
pruned  in  pretty  freely;  but  a  moderate 
pruning  is  the  best,  such  as  shortening  any 
of  the  strong  portions  which  seem  inclined  to 
ramble^  and  always  cutting  off  any  portions 
inclined  to  form  tap  or  carrot-looking  roots. 
This  is  sufficient  in  general.  When  the  tree  is 
planted  a  hole  should  be  opened  liu^er  than 
the  root,  but  yerv  shallow,  and  shallowest  in 
the  middle  ;  in  met,  the  bottom  ought  to  be 
rising  in  the  middle.  The  roots  then  slope 
downwards  all  round,  and  the  soil  may  be 
filled  in,  so  as  to  go  between  all  the  roots  and 
to  cover  them,  when  the  earth  should  be  trod- 
den firmly  down.  In  addition  to  the  treading 
the  pknts  in  firmly,  there  should  be  three 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  two  feet  from 
the  tree,  and  sloping  so  as  to  press  the  trunk ; 
and  where  these  three  stakes  press  the  trunk 
they  should  be  tied  firmly,  placing,  however, 
some  hay  or  straw  next  the  trunk,  that  the 
bark  may  not  be  damaged  by  pressure  These 
will  effectually  prevent  the  root  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  wind,  which  would  other- 
wise blow  the  trees  about  and  perhaps  destroy 
them  altogether,  for  the  small  roots  would  be 
broken  off  and  greatly  damaged ;  even  if  they 
were  placed  right  again  on  the  ground,  the 
slightest  wind  would  again  disturb  them. 
These  trees  would  make  considerable  growth 
the  first  season.  It  is  desirable  to  watch  this 
growth,  and  if  any  branch  is  growing  more 
vigorously  than  the  rest,  and  running  away, 
as  it  were,  from  a  proper  growth,  remove  it 
altogether  if  it  can  be  spared,  or  shorten  it  if 
it  cannot  be  spared.  If  there  is  much  growth 
of  small  twig-like  shoots,  remove  some  or  all ; 
the  object  is  to  let  the  head  grow  of  a  goodly 
form,  spreading  equally  all  round,  and  if  any 
branches  cross  each  other,  or  are  too  dose, 
one  should  be  removed  to  give  room.  Also, 
if  the  shoots  grow  inwards,  and  would  crowd 
the  head,  let  such  be  cut  away,  or  rubbed  off 
while  young,  for  unless  trees  are  open  enough 
to  let  in  sun  and  air  the  fruit  will  not  come 
fine,  and  all  this  applies  to  every  fruit  tree. 
The  trees  will  make  vigorous  growth,  as  the 
soil  cannot  fail  to  agree  with  them  if  it  all 
consists  of  the  top  spit  or  half  spit  of  even 
ordinary  mould.  Perhaps  the  most  easy 
method  of  setting  about  an  orchard,  when  you 
are  obliged  to  use  the  surface  to  fill  up  holes 
and  spread  the  bad  stuff  on  the  surface,  is,  to 
rob  it  a  little  all  round  each  hole :  say  the  hole 
is  four  feet  across  and  two  feet  six  inches 
deep,  first  throw  back  the  top  spit  of  the  hole 
itsdf,  and  then  dig  the  top  spit  off  all  round 
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the  bole  a  foot  or  two  fdet  in  width,  or  more, 
if  necesflsry,  throwing  it  inward  till  jou  have 
ndfted  the  stuff  in  the  hole  prettj  nearly  a 
foot  higher  than  it  was  originally,  to  allow 
for  settUng,  and  then  the  rough  bad  stuff  will 
foe  round  the  tree,  but  completely  under  the 
head,  where  very  litl^e  would  grow  even  if 
the  soil  were  good.  This  prevents  the  rest 
of  the  soil  from  being  disturbed,  and  for  all 
the  good  the  ground  immediately  under  a 
tree  does>  there  is  nothing  lost.  In  after 
growths  of  the  trees  the  same  caution  should 
be  observed  in  preventing  branches  from 
crossing  each  other,  or  from  growing  too 
vigorously  and  out  of  form.  Few  people  take 
this  pains  with  standard  fruit  trees,  but  it  is 
as  desirable  and  as  necessary  as  the  training 
and  pruning  of  wall  fruit  trees ;  and  they  pay 
quite  as  well  for  the  care  it  takes  to  look  after 
them  properly. 

Trees  will  begin  to  bear  sometimes  in 
three  years,  but  much  depends  on  their  state 
when  they  were  planted.  The  stakes  which 
are  placed  to  prevent  them  from  shiflting 
when  planted  may  be  removed  after  the  first 
season's  growth,  as  the  ties  would  be  apt  to 
injure  the  bark  if  kept  on  too  long.  The 
ground  between  the  trees  is  best  laid  down  in 
grass  ;  it  is  any  way  best  for  an  orchard,  but 
of  course,  if  it  be  wanted  for  cropping,  two 
things  are  to  be  minded,  one  is  that  the 
ground  is  not  disturbed  round  each  tree,  so 
far  as  the  good  ground  and  the  bad  ground 
beyond  it  reaches,  for  the  soil  would  bring 
nothing  perfect  nor  worth  notice. 

ANALYSIS   OF   VARIOUS   MANURES. 

Not  wiTHSTANDiMQ  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  of  the  various  manures  which  are 
used  in  the  dressing  of  land,  and  their  effects 
upon  crops,  scarcdy  two  chemists  give  the 
same  analysis  of  any  compound  body,  and  this 
chiefly  because  they  give  the  result  in  diffe- 
rent states,  some  intelligible,  some  not,  but  all 
various.  We  can  hardly  illustrate  this  better 
than  by  quoting  Dr.  Ure's  analysis  of  Guano, 
and  Yoelckel's.     The  former  is  as  follows  : — 

DR.  ure's. 
Azotized  organic  matter,  including  urate 
of  ammonia,  and  capable  of  affording 
from  8  to  17  (a  pretty  large  differenc^ 
per  cent  of  ammonia  by  slow  decom- 
position in  the  soil 60 

Water 11 

Phosphate  of  lime 26 

Ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phos« 
phate  of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, containing  from  4  to  9  (another 
tr\fiing  difference)  per  cent,  of  ammonia     13 
Siliceous  matter  from  the  crops  of  birds       1 

Too 


yoelckel's. 

Urate  of  ammonia 9^ 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 10^ 

Oxalate  of  lime 7-0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 60 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia     .  2-6 

Sulphate  of  potash    •....•.  6*5 

Sulphate  of  soda 38 

Muriate  of  ammonia 4*S 

Phosphate  of  lime     • 14-S 

Clay  and  sand  .     •     .     • 4*7 

Animal  substances,  with  a  small  quantity 

of  salts  of  iron  and  water    ....  82-3 

100  0 

We  are  not  now  going  to  allude  to  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  quantities,  because  that  does 
not  affect  the  question,  but  to  the  discrepancies 
of  the  terms  and  the  nature  of  the  re&alts. 
Why  are  not  the  same  tests  applied  and  the 
same  items  mentioned  ?  How  can  any  farmer 
or  person  in  any  other  class  not  versed  in 
chemical  affinities  and  the  nature  of  them, 
imagine  that  these  two  results  are  of  the  same 
article  ?  .  It  is  as  if  scientific  men  were  deter- 
mined that  common  people  should  never 
understand  them.  One  of  these  chemists  pro- 
duces no  less  than  eleven  different  items  or 
materials ;  the  other  sums  up  the  qualities 
of  guano  in  five.  Can  this  be  right  ?  that  is 
to  say,  can  it  be  right  for  the  guidance  of  in- 
experience? One  more  illustration  of  this 
and  we  have  done :  take  the  subject  of  cow 
dung.  Three  analyses  of  this  animal  manure 
by  three  different  chemists  are  thus  given  : — 

The  author  of  the  Much  Manual  say% 
the  proportions  of  organic  matter,  water,  and 
salts,  in  lOOlbs.  of  cow  dung,  are — 

Water 83-600 

Oiganic  matter- 
Hay    14-600 

Bile  and  resinous  biliary  matter  1  -276 

Albumen •  *175 

Silica -140 

Sulphate  of  potash    .....  *060 

Geate  of  potash -070 

Muriate  of  soda    » -080 

Phosphate  of  lime *230 

Sulphate  of  lime '120 

Carbonate  of  lime     •     •     .     .     .  '120 

•99  860 
14 

100-00 


*  ThiB  is  wrong  in  the  addition,  because  the  sum 
shoaki  be  100*46,  conseqaentlj  there  is  46  over  insteid 
of  a  lott  of  14.  HoiTOYer,  thiB  is  not  material,  exc^ 
that  it  shows  carelesaneBs  somewhere,  but  does  not 
afibot  our  object,  which  is  to  sbow  that  hardly  tvo 
chcmistB  agree  in  their  terms,  to  say  nothing  of  pro 
portions. 
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Moiun's anftlysisoonaiats  of— 

Water        

Yegetaltle  filMre  .  .  .  • 
Green  resin  and  fat  acids 
Undecoin];>08ed  biliary  matter 
Peculiar  eztractiv^e  matter  . 
Albumen  ..,,... 
Biliary  resin 


M.  pebsot's, 


Water  .... 
Bitter  matter 
Sweet  subs^npe 
Chrophyle       ,     ^ 
Albumen       ^    ^ 
Muriate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  Ume 
Carbonate  pf  Ijmc 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  pf  iron 
Woody  fibre 
Silica  •    •     4     . 
Loss     .... 


70-00 

2408 

1-52 

•60 

1-60 

•40 

1-80 

lOOOO 


69-58 
•74 
•93 
•28 
-63 
•08 
•05 
•25 
•24 
•26 
•09 

26-39 
•14 
•14 

•100  00 


Wi^  these  discrepancies  before  us,  how 
oan  it  be  expected  that  we^  the  uninitiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  chemistry,  can  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  cow  dung  as  a 
manure  ?  The  amount  of  water  in  cow  dung 
is  very  large,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  least 
valuable  of  animal  manures^  although  used  as  a 
standard,  much  in  the  same  way  as  copper  coin 
might  be  used  as  a  standard  for  the  vsdue  of  the 
better  metals ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
obtain  than  cow  dung»  in  consequence  of  its 
large  quantity  of  water,  because  if  exposed  it 
would  not  be  of  the  same  value  two  days  together. 
The  water  would  evaporate,  consequently 
dried  cow  dung  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  its  water  wonld  become  a  much  more 
valuable  manure.  The  author  of  the  Much 
Manual  says,  that  without  violence  to  chemistry 
the  composition  of  cow  dung  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 


Geine 

Salts 

Water 


15-45 

•95 

83-60 

100  00 


Proceeding  in  the  same  chemical  expression 
and  classification  of  contents,  the  following 
are  the  results  of  several  other  manures  : — 


*  This  is  SB  it  appears  in  print,  bat  it  la  wrongly 
adde4,  becanse  the  sum  is  99*80.  However,  this  affects 
not  oar  objection  to  the  stiange  want  of  unifonnity  in 
the  termB  of  the  various  resalts. 
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Geine 2700 

Salts -96 

Water 7120 


9916 


It  is  not  so  stated,  but  doubtless  the  deficiency 
in  the  hundred  parts  is  loss  ;  but  the  value  of 
manure  consists  in  its  capacity  to  produce^ 
ammonia,  of  which  we  shall  ofier  a  notice 
presently.     Night  boil  by  analysis  yields 

Geine 23*5 

Salts 1*2 

Water .     75-3 


lOOO 


We  are  informed  then  by  Mr.  Falkner,  that 
the  following  are  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
three  manures  : — 1001b.  cow  dung  will  yield 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  about  2lb.  2oz.,  horse, 
dung  311x  and  nearly  a  quarter,  and  night  soil 
151b.  and  nearly  a  third.  The  presence  of 
nitrogen,  which  regulates  the  capacity  of  a 
manure,  to  produce  ammonia,  detennines  the 
true  value  of  the  article,  inasmuch  as^  by  uniting 
with  hydrogen,  it  produces  pure  ammonia.  As 
a  passing  remark,  we  may  observe  that  pig. 
dung  is  supposed  to  be  upon  an  equality  with 
night  soil ;  but  it  must  idways  be  recollected 
that  a  difference  of  food  makes  a  difference  in 
the  relative  qualities  of  the  dung  of  all  ani- 
mals. The  experiments  undertaken  by  the 
Ftusaian  authorities,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
contents  of  the  sewers  of  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den could  be  applied  to  fertilizing  the  acliacent 
land,  seems  to  prove  that  if  land  unmanured 
produced  three  bushels  for  one  sown,  then  <— 

Cow  dung  would  produce  ...  7 
Horse  dung  ••....  ^  •  10 
And  night  soil    .......     14 

But  it  id  not  in  sewers,  which  are  receptacles 
for  every  thing,  that  night  soil  could  be  had 
in  its  unmixed  state,  and  consequently  we  may 
consider  that  as  underrated  in  value. 

Poudret^  which  is  a  preparation  of  night 
soil,  good  or  bad. according  to  the  honesty  of 
the  manufacturer,  is  ranked  with  guano,  but 
next  to  night  soil.  The  value  of  poudret 
depends  on  whether  the  ammonia  is  lost  or 
saved.  ^'  If  night  soil  be  mixed  with  sulphate 
or  muriate,  of  lime  before  drying,  the  vdatUe 
carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be  changed  inta 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sal  amTnoniac*  Thus 
not  only  the  most, valuable  portion  of  night 
soil  will  be  retained,  but  the  salts  of  lime  will 
be  much  increased.  The  mixture  will  be 
perfectly  .inoffensive,  and  allowing  ground 
peat  and  plastic  with  ,the  other  salts  to  form 
one  half  of  the  dry  mixture,  there  is  then  in 
every  lOOlbs.  fertilizing  proportions  equal  to 
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2001b6.  of  the  oKHSt  hnnum  excrement,  and  the 
yalue  of  good  poudret  is  as  compared  with 
cow  dung  aa  14  to  1.  Another  kind  of  pon- 
dret  is  prepared  in  France  by  boiling  the  offal 
of  the  slaughter-house  by  steam  into  a  thick 
soup,  and  mixing  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  sifted  coal  ashes  and  drying  it  But 
perhaps  soot  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
manures.    Its  analysis  is  as  under : — 

Geine 30-70 

Nitrogen 20-00 

Salts  of  lime,  mostly  chalk     •     •  25*31 

Bone  dust 1*50 

Salts  of  potash  andsoda,  and  ammonia  6*  14 

Carbon      .     • •  3*85 

Water 12*50 

10000 


The  salts,  therefore,  in  lOOlbs.  of  soot  are 
equal  to  a  ton  of  cow  dung.  But  among  the 
subjects  of  regret  to  all  who  give  themselves 
.the  trouble  of  thinking  about  such  matters, 
that  of  wasting  the  liquid  evacuations  of  ani- 
mals is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  The 
salts  theSrein  contained  are  beyond  measure 
valuable;  yet  how  rarely  are  they  appropri- 
ated! how  common  is  it  for  this  and  the 
drainings  of  the  dungyard  to  run  to  waste! 
Let  us  look  a  little  to  their  composition  and 
to  their  fertilizing  qualities,  and  compare 
them  with  the  analyses  we  have  already 
quoted.  We  shall  still  keep  to  the  authority  of 
die  Muck  Manucdy  the  most  useful  work  that 
has  emanated  from  the  press  on  the  subject. 

That  of  the  cow  contains : — 

Water 65 

Urea 5 

Bone  dust 5 

Sal  ammoniac  and  muriate  of  potash  15 

Sulphate  of  potash 6 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia  .  4 

loo 

Compare  this  with  the  dung  of  the  cow. 
It  appears  already  that  lOOlbs.  of  dung  afford 
2  lbs.  2  OS.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while' this 
gives  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  its  urea,  and  nearly 
three  times  5  lbs.  in  its  other  ammoniacal 
salts;  in  short,  lOOlbs.  afford  d51b8.  of  the 
most  powerful  salts  ever  used  by  farmers. 

The  liquid  evacuation  of  the  horse  con- 
tains:— 

Water 94-0 

Urea      • '7 

Chalk M 

Carbonate  of  soda *9 

Hippurate  of  soda 2*4 

Muriate  of  potash *9 

100-0 


It  is  thus  equal  in  value  to  cow-dung,  pound, 
for  pound ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
waste,  the  author  of  the  Much  Manual  tells 
us  that  every  man  wastes  annually  enough 
salts  to  manure  an  acre  of  ground.  The  liquid 
evacuations  are  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the 
cow :  the  analysis  is  not  in  all  respects  the 
same,  but  the  value  is.  According  to  Dr. 
Thompson's  analysis,  the  contents  of  1,000  lbs. 
are  more  than  42  lbs.  of  salts,  for  there  is  not 
an  ingredient  that  is  not  essential  to  plants. 
The  analysis  is  as  follows  :^- 

Sal  ammoniac      .....  -459 

Sulphate  of  potash    ....  2*112 

Muriate  of  potash     ....  3*674 

Common  salt 5*060 

Phosphate  of  soda     ....  4-267 

Bone  dust,  phosphate  of  lime .  *209 

Acetate  of  soda 2-770 

Urate  of  ammonia    ....  -298 

Urea,  with  colouring  matter  .  23*640 

Water 967*511 

1,000*000 

Wrong  cast,  because  these  make  up  1,010 
instead  of  1,000 ;  but  we  suspect  that  the 
contents  are  right  in  all  the  essentials,  and 
that  the  error  is  in  putting  down  the  defi- 
ciency as  water,  which  is  probably  in  the 
original  not  stated  other  than  in  words — 
^'rest  water."  It  is  not,  therefore,  of  any 
consequence  as  regards  the  value  as  a  ferti- 
lizing matter.  54  busheb  of  soot  and  6  lbs. 
of  salt  produced  larger  crops  of  both  the 
Altringham  and  Belgian  white  carrots  than 
24  tons  of  stable  manure  and  24  bushels  of 
bones,  though  at  half  the  cost.  We  cannot 
help  wishing  that  there  were  some  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  recording  the  contents  of  any 
thing  analysed,  that  we  might  be  better  able 
by  comparison  to  judge  the  value,  and  have 
more  confidence  in  the  gentlemen  who  under- 
take such  tasks.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  persons  affording  information  cannot 
understand  why  one  man  should  produce  one 
set  of  combinations,  and  another  chemist  bring 
out  another,  when  the  two  articles  are  the 
same ;  but  so  it  is,  and  we  have  seen  nothing 
yet  to  reconcile  us  to  the  discrepancies  whidi 
we  have  shown  in  the  various  analyses  of 
guano  and  of  cow  manure.  There  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  terms,  nor  any  thing  recon- 
cileable  to  common  people,  in  the  fact  of  one 
giving  a  greater  number  of  particulars  than 
another ;  and  we  take  leave  to  remind  these 
gentlemen  chemists  that  nothing  tends  to  ad- 
vance science  so  much  as  uniformity  among 
the  teachers  and  professors,  and  their  pub- 
lished opinions.  Different  terms  may  in  some 
instances  mean  the  same  thing,  but  analyses 
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made  and  published  fbr  general  information 
ought  to  be  all  reported  in  the  same  language 
aDd  terms,  and  the  particulars  given  under 
the  same  heads.  If  professors  would  but  re- 
member that  they  are  writing  for  the  public, 
and  not  exclusively  for  one  another,  it  would 
be  useful  to  them,  and  lead  them  to  be  intelli- 
gible in  their  lessons,  that  the  public  might 
learn  with  facihty,  and  study  with  profit  and 
advantage. 

CHEMICAL  AND  OTHSB  KANUBES. 


There  are  so  many  ways  of  applying  ma- 
nure, that  the  quantity  to  be  given  is  very 
problematicaL   He  who  sows  the  manure  with 
the  seeds  does  not  use  the  quantity  which  is 
necessary  when  the  whole  ground  is  to  be 
fertilized.      Chemical    manures,    and    those 
which  are  rapidly  soluble,  should  not  be  put 
in  much  below  the  surface,  because  the  rains 
wafih  it  down  quite  low  enough ;  and  if  we 
might  advise,  we  should  recommend  all  ma- 
nures to   be  generally  instead   of  partially 
applied,  because  you  can  better  calculate  the 
heart  in  the  ground  than  when  the  crop  is 
made  to  clear  off  all  the  fertilizing  qualities  in 
the  first  season.     We  dislike  all  temporary 
fertilizers,  and  all  temporary  applications  of 
permanent  manures.    When  the  ground  is  all 
alike,  there  is  some  calculation  of  what  it  can 
do,  and  what  it  requires ;  but  when  the  fer- 
tilizer is  confined  to  the  ridge  which  is  sown, 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  ground  go  with- 
out, there  is  no  drawing  a  fair  conclusion. 
We  know  the  doctrine  preached  is  that  of 
putting  on  only  what  the  crop  will  take  ofi^, 
and  then  the  ground  is  alike  after  the  crop  is 
gone.    Experience  does  not  justify  this.    Try 
the  experiment;   plant  or  sow  on  the  drill, 
and  between  the  drill,  and  see  if  they  grow 
alike.     Not  a  bit  of  it.     Let  the  gardener 
apply  his  manure  alike  all  over  the  piece,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  sow  broadcast ;  he  can 
then  always  judge  what  it  will  require,  or  if 
it  will  require  anything,  for  the  next  crop, 
moch  better  than  if  he  partially  dressed  just 
where  his  plants  are  to  grow.     Salts  of  all 
kinds  and  chemical  manures  should  always  be 
mixed  with  three,  four,  or  five  times  their 
weight  of  sand  or  light  earth,  and  then  laid 
evenly  over  the  surface.  He  may  then  fork  it  in 
with  the  top  three  or  four  inches ;  and  having 
giyen  it  a  good  soaking  with  water,  it  may  be 
prepared  at  any  time  for  sowing  by  merely 
raking  the  surface,  and  it  is  ready  for  planting 
without  raking. 

All  ground  ought  to  be  dog  well  before 
any  of  the  chemical  or  easily  soluble  manures 
are  applied,  because  it  does  not  answer  to  put 
them  in  so  deep  as  dung  is  usually  put.  But 
the  most  even  way  of  applying  soluble  di'css- 


ings  is  in  water,  sufficiently  diluted  that  the 
soil  may  be  equally  wetted  three  or  four 
inches  deep. 

Among  the  popular  manures  of  the  present 
day  there  are  many  which  are  efficacious  or 
mischievous  accorcdng  to  the  quantity.    Salt, 
for  instance,  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
3cwt.  per  acre  with  advantage;    but  Mr. 
Johnson  says  it  may  be  given  at  the  rate  of 
12  cwt.     We  know  that  crops  have  been 
killed  with  less,  but  that  says  nothing.  Alum, 
by  the  same  authority,  must  only  be  given  at 
the  rate  of  40  lbs.  per  acre.    Bone  dust,  or 
calcined  bones,  a  ton  and  a  half  as  the  maxi- 
mum, half  the  quantity  as  a  minimum.     Car- 
bonate of  ammonia,   160 lbs.;    carbonate  of 
soda,  from  160  to  640  lbs.  (a  wide  difference) ; 
Daniels'  Bristol  manure,  half  a  ton ;  graves, 
half  a  ton ;  gypsum,  40  lbs. ;  Hunt's  new  fer- 
tilizer, 320  lbs. ;  Liverpool  animalized  manur- 
ing powder,  27  cwt ;  muriate  of  ammonia,  a 
pound  to  a  rod ;    muriate   of  lime,   2  lbs. ; 
nitrate  of  soda,   160 lbs.  to  the  acre;  pearl 
ash,  320  lbs. ;  phosphate  of  anunonia,  160  lbs. ; 
rags,  3  cwt.  to  12  cwt. ;  rape  cake  and  rape 
dust,  6  cwt. ;   saltpetre,  160  lbs. ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  the  most  useful  of  aU  perhaps  in 
gardens,  1  lb.  to  the  square  rod ;  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  1  lb. ;   sulphate  of  potash,   2  lbs. ; 
sulphate  of  soda,  2 lbs.;  superphosphate  of 
lime,  80  lbs.  per  acre ;  lurate  of  London  Ma- 
nure Company,  320  lbs.     These  are,  in  gene- 
ral, the  quantities  published  on  the  authority 
of  the  dealers,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Johnson  in 
1844;  but  the  improved  methods  of  applying 
them,  and  the  facilities  with  which  the  best 
article  can  be  procured,  instead  of  the  spuri- 
ous, enable  the  cultivator  to  save  from  the 
quantities  named,  except  when  the  article  is 
distinct  and  alone,  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia.     The  mixtures  sold  by 
individuals  and  companies  must  be  used  ac- 
cording to  the  dealers'  directions,  because  they 
alone  know  the  strength.    They  are  interested 
in  telling  us  the  best  quantities,  because  ma- 
nuring being  the  most  costly  part  of  cultiva- 
tion, drives  men  to  the  best  and  cheapest  mar- 
ket   Poittevin^s  disinfected  manure.  Potter's 
guano.  Hunt's  guano.  Lane's  carbon.  Lane's 
humus.  Law's  patent  manure,  and  some  others, 
can  only  be  appreciated  after  being  used  as 
directed  by  the  vendors.     They  know  the 
quantity  most  efficacious,  taking  price  and 
usefulness  into  account     Many  of  these  pre- 
pared manures  are  from  night  soil,  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  if  properly  applied;  and  it  is 

to  be  regretted  that  a  single  shilling  should  be 
expended  in  imported  manures  while  millions 
of  pounds'  worth  of  the  soil  in  this  country 
are  washed  away  in  rivers,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  water  and  the  loss  of  the  state.    As, 

however,  nine-tenths  of  the  community  do  not 
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kDow  how  to  appi;  it,  ire  wiU  off«r  »  Tew 
hmta  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  easity  disinfected  with  Bulphato  or 
muriate  of  lime  ;  and  if  mixed  with  its  bulk 
of  peat  earth  and  dried,  it  will  be  tit  to  trans- 
port any  where,  and  will  be  found  fourteen  to 
oae  stronger  than  cow-dung. 


SALVIA  CONFSETIPLORA. 


THB  CSOWDBD  FLOVBHKD  BIQX. 

Ths  family  of  Salvias  is  a  very  eztenaive 
one>  and  embraces  much  diverei^  of  aspect 
and  character.  Thus  some  species  are  truly 
Bhrubby,  a  greater  number  beloDg  to  the  class 
called  sofiiwoodod,  while  others  again  are 
truly  herbaceous ;  and  then,  again,  some  spe- 
cies  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  others  can 
faardly  be  grown  to  their  proper  perfection, 
except  they  are  submitted,  during  at  least  a 
period  of  their  growth,  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
store;  A  very  great  number  of  these  spe- 
dea  must  claun  to  be  regarded  as  highly 
ornamental  garden  plants. 

Salvia  confertiflora,thiyxigh  Bub-fihrubby.is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  herbaceous  in  its  habit.  It 
produces,  in  the  growing  season,  very  stout, 
rigorous,  erect  stems,  which  bear  large,  broadly- 
ovate  rough  opposite  leaves,  and  close  wborl- 
like  aggregations  of  flowers,  usually  in  strong 
specimena  forming  as  it  were  spikes  of  bloom, 
of  great  length;  the  individual  flowers  are 
not  large,  but,  from  the  qoanti^  of  them 
produced,  have  a  very  showy  appearance ; 
they  are  woolly,  and  of  a  bright  orango-red 
colour.  The  ordinary  blooming  seastm  is  the 
autumn.  It  ia  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  from 
whence  it  appears  to  hare  been  introduced  by 
iha  Hortici^tural  Society  of  London. 


This  ia  one  of  the  plants  that  migbt  be 
turned  to  account  {or  late  autnmn  flowerii^  ^ 
in  the  greenhouse.  For  this  purpose  lis 
peculiar  habit  natuislly  adapts  it,  and,  bj 
proper  manageoient,  tlus  ad^ttatioB  may  be 
rendered  more  complete.  To  accompli^  this^ 
the  plants  should  be  kept  &om  growing  at 
too  early  a  period  of  the  spring  ;  the  middle 
or  end  of  April  will  be  quite  early  enou^ 
and  some  may  be  kept  still  later,  if  possiUe^ 
by  keeping  them  cool,  and  rather  dry,  in  a 
north  aspect.  The  plants  may  be  started  in 
cool  frames,  and  afterwards  grown  out-doora 
dnring  the  summer  ;  or,  if  very  large  jdants 
are  required,  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
moderately  rich  ground  for  the  smamer,  and 
then  taken  up  very  carefkdly  and  repotted  in 
the  autumn.  There  i^  however,  much  ridt 
in  this  pfaui,  unless  very  expvtly  managed, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safer  to  grow  tbe 
plants  in  pots  throughout  the  summer.  When 
taken  up  out  of  the  ground,  especially  if  tbe 
growth  has  been  moderately  luxuriant,  the  dis- 
turbing of  the  roots  ia  almost  certain  to  cause 
the  plants  to  droop,  and  it  not  nnfrequently 
happens  fn»n  this  that  both  the  older  leaves 
and  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  lost,  which  is 
a  great  disSgurement.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  an  advantage  in  planting  out,  if  vigorou 
growtii  is  at  all  an  ol^t.  Two  methods  m^ 
be  employed  to  obviate  the  evil  referred  to : 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  pots,  ntd  lifted 
as  uecesBBiy  from  time  to  time,  the  pots  bdog 
kept  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  open  garden ; 
or,  if  the  plants  are  not  kept  in  pots,  a  spade 
may  he  thrust  down  alt  round  them  at  a  few 
inciies  distance,  in  order  to  cut  the  roots,  and 
this  may  be  done  several  times  in  the  season. 
One  great  advantage  in  the  plants  being 
planted  or  plunged  in  the  open  ground  is, 
that  the  roots  are  kept  in  a  regular  state  as 


regards  moistnrfr— not  sometimes  satorsted, 
and  at  other  times  parched ;  this  equally 
moistened  condition  enablea  the  roots  to  make 
good  progress,  and,  consequently,  tbe  plants 
gain  strength  and  vigour. 

If  they  are  grown  in  pots,  they  mast  be 
repotted  progressively,  asUieir  roots  increase, 
until  the  flowering  stems  hare  attained  acMS 
height  after  which  thdr  further  growth  msf 
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be  promoted  hy  careful  watering,  and  the 
occasional  it§e  of  liquid  manure.  A  rich 
loamy  soil  ia  proper  for  thetn  ;  and  the  pots, 
being  lai^e,  should  be  well  drained.  When 
once  started,  they  ought  not  to  receive  a 
check  during  their  progress,  if  a  good  de- 
velopment of  flowers  is  expected  ;  therefore 
it  ia  of  the  utmoat  importance  that  the  supply 
of  water  be  ample  and  regular.  There  is  no 
necesd^  for  nursing  up  the  plants  during 
this  period;  indeed,  this  would  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  them ;  it  is  much  better  for  them 
to  be  fully  exposed  both  to  sun  and  air,  in 
order  that  their  growth  may  be  robust  rather 
than  rapid.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  the 
stems  of  some  may  be  stopped  when  they 
have  grown  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  stems ;  this  will 
most  probably  produce  a  double  effect,  for 
they  will  most  likely  not  then  bloom  quite  so 
early ;  the  spikes  of  flowers  will  by  this 
means  not  be  oo  fine  and  large,  but  there  will 
be  ft  greater  namber,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  lUfference  in  tbe  plants,  it  is  desir- 
able that  some  should  be  so  treated. 

In  the  autumn  the  plants  must  be  carefully 
protected  from  frosts.  Where  there  is  the 
convenience,  it  is  better  to  remove  such 
plants  as  these  and  Chrysanthemums  to  a 
spare  house,  where  they  may  have  all  possible 
veatilation  by  day,  and  the  protection  of  the 
sashes  at  night.  From  hence  they  may  be 
removed  in  succession  to  the  greenhouse  as 
their  flowers  are  developed.  Afier  the  middle 
of  October,  it  is  beat  not  to  water  them  too 
liberally,  as  in  the  low  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse  too  much  moisture  about  the 
plants — either  at  tiie  stems  or  roots — will  be 
liable  to. produce  their  decay.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  other  freely- 
grown  plants  which  are  prepared  for  very 
late  btooming. 

This  Salvia  should  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings taken  off  in  April  or  May,  and  planted 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  set  in  a  mild  heat  ; 
when  rooted  they  may  be  shifted  on  precisely 
like  the  other  plants,  and  ought  to  form  good 
blooming  specimens  by  the  autumn.  They 
will  be  useful  for  securing  a  later  set  of  bloom. 
In  managing  the  old  plants,  they  should  always 
be  started  so  as  to  come  into  flower  in  sac- 
cession. 

LINHM   TBIQTNCM. 

{Soxburgh.) 

THE   THHEE-STTLED   FLAX. 

These  are  many  of  our  old  and  almost  for- 
gotten floral  acquaintances,  whose  faces,  when 
they  are  presented  to  us,  like  those  of  long 
absent  friends,  ever  carry  with  them  the  pass- 
port to  a  welcome  reception.  Sometimes, 
too,  as  in  human  experience,  our  floral  inti- 
4». 


macies  are,  as  it  were,  consigned  for  a  period 
to  oblivion,  whilst  we  are  eagerly  forming  new 
alliances  and  acqunintances ;  but  these  in 
course  of  time  cease  to  interest  us,  and  we  nre 
then  content  to  renew  our  former  friendshipp. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  humanity  in  its  every 
phase  i  but  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly   exemplified  than   ia   the    choice  and 


culture  of  flowers.  Eenl  intrinsic  worth 
seems  to  be  held  at  a  discount,  as  compared 
with  novelty ;  and  the  consideration  of  the 
number  rather  than  the  nature  of  their  floral 
friends  and  acquaintances,  seems  to  bear  sway 
over  the  generality  of  flower  lovers. 

The  old  lAfunn  U-igynwn  well  illustrates 
this  sentiment  in  its  application  to  plant-cul- 
ture. Years  ago  one  might  see  it  frequently 
in  cultivation  ;  and  though  in  those  days 
gardening  had  not  reached  its  present  per- 
fection, yet  sufficient  skill  existed  to  render 
manifest  in  ils  appearance  the  elements  of  a 
showy  and  handsome  plant.  Since  then  it 
has  been  neglected,  and  almost  foi^otlen — 
retained,  it  may  be,  only  hy  chance  in  some 
unfrequented  locality  of  the  gardening  world, 
from  whence,  at  the  best,  it  has  hut  few  oppor- 
tunities of  being  again  disseminated  as  its 
merits  deserve.  It  is  a  small  greenhouse  shrub, 
capable  of  being  grown  into  a  compact  and 
welt  formed  bush,  of  three  or  four  feet  high  ; 
tlie  leaves  are  evergreen,  glaucous,  moderiito 
sized,  and  elliptical  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
large,  orange-yellow,  ami  freely  produced  at 
and  near  the  extremity  of  the  shoots,  and  on 
little  side  shoots.  The  blooming  season  is 
various,  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  the  plants  continue  for  a  considerable 
period  in  bloom.  It  is  a  native  of  mountainous 
tracts  in  the  north  of  India,  whence  it  was 
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introduced  to  this  country  about  1784.  In 
India  it  blooms  in  March  and  April ;  and 
when  kept  in  stoves,  as  it  formerly  was  in  this 
country,  it  produced  its  flowers  in  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Its  cultivation  is  simple.  The  plant  grows 
freely  in  any  good  loamy  compost,  such  as  is 
used  for  free-growing  greenhouse  plants. 
Cuttings  taken  off  early  in  April  strike  root 
readily  in  sand,  in  a  little  heat ;  these  should 
be  potted  as  soon  as  rooted  into  small  pots,  in 
a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  leaf 
mould,  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  frame 
until  established,  and  then  at  the  usual  season 
placed  for  the  summer,  with  other  greenhouse 
plants,  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors.  In 
winter  they  must  be  lodged  in  the  green- 
house, and  treated  as  proper  inmates  of  that 
structure.  From  the  first,  the  young  plants 
should  be  often  topped,  to  keep  them  bushy ; 
not  more  than  two  or  three  joints  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  without  topping,  until  the 
plant  is  formed,  and  then  it  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  more  at  large  to  ensure  its  flowering. 
The  plants  should  of  course  be  shifted  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  roots  become  numerous  ; 
and  if  it  be  intended  to  produce  a  perfect 
plant,  the  roots  must  not  be  too  much  limited, 
but  allowed  fair  scope.  The  compost  for  mature 
plants  may  be  formed  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
peat,  lightened,  if  necessary,  by  adding  sand ; 
and  if  moderately  large  pots  are  used,  they 
must  be  well  drained.  In  the  summer  season 
the  plants  may  be  set  out  of  doors  along  with 
other  greenhouse  plants,  and  in  the  winter 
may  occupy  any  convenient  part  of  the  green- 
house. They  require  nt  each  of  these  periods 
respectively  the  usual  care  in  watering,  re- 
quiring much  less,  of  course,  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  always  when  watered  receiv- 
ing enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil. 
The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  thrip 
and  red  spider,  the  best  preventives  of  which 
consist  in  frequent  syringings,  and  keeping  a 
moist  atmosphere.  After  they  become  affected, 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  application  than 
sulphur,  which  should  be  dusted  over  every 
part. 
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THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  AN  ACKNOWLEDGED 
LEADING    SOCIETY. 

In  all  classes  comprising  large  bodies  of 
people,  there  should  be  a  head.  No  great 
community  can  hold  together  without  it.  In 
no  case  is  the  want  of  it  so  generally  felt  as  in 
the  five  hundred  societies  which  profess  to 
promote  flonculture  and  horticulture,  l^ach 
views  its  neighbour  with  jealousy  rather  than 
emulation  ;  and  members  think  infinitely 
more  about  upholding  their  individual  society 


than  of  advancing  the  science.  In  our  opinioni 
floriculture  should  be  like  freemasonry:  all 
who  wish  well  to  it  should  be  joined  in  one 
common  brotherhood.  Their  care  should  be  to 
act  in  unison.  They  should  take  their  guide 
from  some  head  society,  some  head  board. 
Go  where  you  will,  you  find  the  Freemasoos 
all  alike.  The  same  principles  guide  them 
all ;  and  although  there  are  some  masonic 
bodies,  or  lodges,  as  they  are  called,  which 
exact  very  large  subscriptions,  and  others 
require  very  small  ones  ;  although  some  com- 
prise among  their  members  noblemen  and 
wealthy  persons,  and  others  chiefly  working 
men,  all  aim  at  one  end,  and  hold  the  same 
sentiments.  Difierence  of  subscription  is  to 
meet  difference  of  station.  Poor  men  are 
content  to  meet  once  a  month  at  a  frugal 
supper ;  the  more  wealthy  may  choose  their 
periodical  dinners ;  but  the  advancement  of 
the  order,  the  exercise  of  its  benevolence,  and 
the  conservation  of  its  principles,  actuate  all 
alike.  There  are  no  divisions,  no  dissensions^ 
or  at  least  such  things  have  been  very  rare; 
and  our  notions  are,  that  the  same  leading 
principles  should  guide  all  floral  societies. 
We  think  there  should  be  a  code  of  laws  laid 
down  for  some  central  society,  which  should 
be  looked  up  to,  and  these  laws  should  form 
the  fundamental  rules  of  every  society  in  the 
kingdom.  These  laws  should  apply  to  all 
localities  and  all  circumstances,  and  branches 
should  be  formed  all  over  the  kingdom. 
There  should  be  a  tribute  from  the  branches 
to  the  chief  society,  and  for  this  tribute  an 
equivalent  should  be  given,  either  in  the  way 
of  a  medal,  to  award  as  a  prize,  or  printed 
rules  for  distribution.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  contnbutions  from  the  branch  so- 
cieties large  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
small  enough  to  come  within  every  man's 
means.  The  branch  societies  should  keep  a 
register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
their  members,  a  copy  of  which  register 
should  be  periodically  transmitted  to  the 
central  society.  By  these  means  there  would 
in  time  be  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
enrolled,  under  a  solemn  pledge  to  be  honest, 
to  be  able  to  commence  something  like  honour- 
able rivalry  through  the  country. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacitT> 
that  anything  like  uniformity  in  the  rules  of 
a  hundred  different  societies,  raised  by  persons 
of  very  different  capacities,  would  be  im- 
possible, except  they  were  founded  .on  one 
model  ;  and  although  there  may  be  several 
ways  of  carrying  an  object  out,  they  cannot 
be  all  equally  good.  With  regard  to  the 
very  foundation  of  a  large  community,  tlie 
greatest  attention  must  be  paid.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  apply  to  all  localities 
and  all  classes ;  that  they  should  be  binding 
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equally  on  all  ranks  and  under  all  circum- 
stances.    For  instance,  there  should  be  one 
rule,  that  the  members  of  the  society  should 
be  unlimited,  and  that  thej  should  be  governed 
hj  a  committee,  elected  by  and  from  among 
themselves.     Other  rules  should  define  the 
objects  of  the  society,  which  should  be  the 
advancement  of  the  science,  by  the  award  of 
prizes  for  the  best  productions   shown  by 
persons  whose  growth  and  property  they  are. 
These  fundamental  rules  may  also  define  the 
mode  of  electing  officers,  the  times  of  election, 
the  mode  of  appointing  judges,  and  how  they 
shall  be  qualified.     The  time  for  prizes,  sub- 
scriptions, and  mode  of  collecting  or  receiving 
them,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  places  and  all  circumstances, 
should  be  accurately,  carefully,  and  plainly 
laid  down,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  main  prin- 
ciples  are  concerned,  there  should  be  uni- 
formity throughout  the  whole  kingdom.     The 
members  of  every  branch  should  be  obliged  to 
declare,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  that 
they  would  abstain  from  all  sorts  of  trickery 
themselves,  and  prevent  it  in  others,  so  far 
as  they  could ;  that  they  would  expose  fraud 
and  unfair  dealing  whenever  it  came  under 
their  notice  ;  that  they  would  report,  or  cause 
to  be  reported,  in  the  best  way  they  could, 
all  attempts  to  deceive,  all  instances  of  per- 
sons showing  the  productions  of  other  people  ; 
that  they  would  do  their  best  to  make  known 
all  the  best  novelties  that  came  under  their 
notice,  and  promote  the  exhibition  of  such 
novelties  at  one  or  other  of  the  branch  shows, 
and  wherever    practicable    to    the    London 
board,  and  also  make  known  to  the  heads  of 
their  respective  societies  all  attempts  to  put 
forth  worthless  subjects  as  superior  produc- 
tions.     That  they   should,   in  fact,   pledge 
themselves  as  earnestly  as  possible  to  follow 
out  the  orders  and  intentions  of  the  central 
board,  that  floriculture  might  be  purged  of  its 
evils,  the  trade  limited  to  those  who  became 
pledged  equally  themselves  to  do  right,  and, 
so  far   as  in  them  lies,    to  prevent  others 
from  doing  wrong.     This  kind  of  understand- 
ing, begun  among  only  a  few  who  were  in 
earnest,   would    soon    enrol    all    those  who 
meant  honestly,  and  enable  amateur  and  pro* 
fessional  florists  to  select  those  they  proposed 
to  deal  with  from  such  only  as  were  members 
of  the  principal  society  or  one  of  the  branches. 
It  would  cure  the  exhibitors  in  some  of  the 
great  societies  of  collecting  their  fruit  and 
flowers  from  a  number  of  persons,  and  show- 
ing the  results  as  their  own.     It  would  pre- 
.vent  competitors  from  purchasing  things  at 
Covent-garden  to  get  prizes  at  another  garden. 
It  would  stop  begging,  borrowing,  and  steal- 
ing, to  make  up  subjects  for  exhibition,  and 
disheartening  honourable  persons,  who,  under 


the  present  system,  see  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  contending  against  such  mighty  odds.     It 
would  check  the  growing  evil  of  sending  out 
a  dozen   varieties  of  anything,   when  only 
two  or  three  are  worth  growing.     It  would 
enhance  the  value  of  the  best  things,  and  rid 
us  of  many   that  are  useless.     At  present 
many  societies   so  notoriously   wink  at  the 
showing    of   other    people's   productions   as 
the  exhibitor's  growth   and  property,   that 
he  who-  would  show  honestly  may  as  well 
stay  at  home ;  and  the  knowledge  that  such 
is  the  case,  induces  others,  who  would  not 
otherwise  think  of  such  a  thing,  to  imitate  the 
example  and  out-Herod  Herod.     We  know 
one  instance  in  which  an  individual's  flowers, 
known  to  be  good  at  all  times,  were  excluded, 
because  the  owner  had,  to  oblige  a  gardener, 
who  never  paid  for  it,  parted  from  a  rather 
scarce  rose.     The  person  thus  excluded  let 
two  or  three  of  the  showers  have  his  flowers, 
and  they  went  in  and  beat  all  those  who  had 
been  collecting  them  from  all  quarters.     Such 
was  the  feeling,  and  such  is  the  feeling  still, 
in  that  society,  that  men,  in  other  respects 
honourable,  think  it  almost  creditable  to  cheat 
the  managers  by  showing  other  people's  pro- 
ductions.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
science  upheld  as  respectable  and  worthy  of 
support,  to  be  moving  in  their  several  localities 
to  get  up  something  like  a  society  pledged  to 
be  honest,  and  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
central  London   establishment  that  may  be 
founded  for  that  purpose.     It  is  a  good  time 
of  year;  and  if  there  be  any  Freemasons,  they 
may  adopt  one  principle  from  that  body  with 
advantage,  that   of  making  every  member's 
subscription  pay  a  trifle  to  the  head  society ;  if 
it  be  but  sixpence  a  year,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous.    It  makes  all  the  members  all  over 
the  country  one  general  body,  however  dif- 
ferent may  be  their  rank,  station,  subscription, 
the  nature  of  their  prizes,  and  the  produce  they 
emerge-     If  the  members  of  a  society  pay  a 
shilling  a  month,  a  halfpenny  should  be  re- 
tained as  the  tribute,  and  the  rest  spent    If  the 
subscription  be  a  pound,  the  tribute  should 
be  the  same,  for  it  will  pay  for  keeping  the 
necessary  registers,  and  enrolling  all  removals, 
deaths,  and  acquisitions  of  members  in  one 
register — for  keeping  up  the  comniunication 
with  each  other — and  perhaps  for  printing,  if 
necessary,  the  general  register  for  the  use  of 
each  separate  branch.     There  is  not  a  local 
society  but  might  avail  itself  of  this  advan- 
tage, and  the  sooner  it  is  reduced  to  some 
plan  and  system  the  better.     However  it  be 
started,  and  by  whatever  society  it  be  set  on 
foot,  it  will  have  our  support,  because  we 
believe  some  such  thing  to  be  necessary  for 
the  well  being  of  the  science  of  floriculture. 
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TUE   DUTY   OP    COMMITTEES. 

There  is  nothing  upon  which  the  success 
of  Horticultural  Science  so  much  depends,  as 
on  the  management  of  Societies  established 
for  its  promotion.  Nor  is  there  any  one  thing 
so  detrimental  to  it  as  the  mismanagement 
of  these  establishments.  It  would  be  invidious 
and  perhaps  unwise  to  mention  the  names  of 
any  which  have  been  open  to  objections  ;  and 
more  particularly  as  so  many  deserve  reproach, 
tliat  if  we  named  those  only  which  we  know 
to  be  bad,  we  should  omit  many  equally  de- 
serving censure,  simply  because  we  do  not 
know  them.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if 
the  Horticultural  S  )cieties  all  over  the  country 
would  take  as  meant  for  themselves  all  that 
applies  to  their  own  particular  cases.  We 
must  first  make  ourselves  understood  with 
regard  to  our  ideas  of  the  intentions  with 
which  these  establishments  were  founded,  and 
are  supported;  and  this  may  be  done  in  a  few 
words.  They  are  intended  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticultural  science,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  means  by  which  tliey  profess 
to  accomplish  their  objects.  They  have  to 
excite  the  emulation  of  gardeners  and  their 
employers,  and  also  of  amateurs  who  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Tliis  they  have 
attempted  by  public  exhibitions,  at  which  cul- 
tivators, professional  and  otherwise,  are  in* 
vited  to  show  their  best  productions,  for 
prizes,  and  at  which  the  public  may  be  gra- 
tified by  witnessing  the  most  beautiful  subjects 
grown  in  the  highest  perfection.  Now  it 
requires  no  great  penetration  to  see  that  the 
following  ought  to  be  something  like  the  main 
points  to  be  looked  to  for  carrying  out  these 
objects. 

Firsty — To  throw  open  all  prizes  to  those 
subjects  that  should  attract  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  competitors. 

Secondly y — To  take  care  that  the  subjects 
themselves  should  for  the  most  part  be  such 
as  will  most  gratify  the  public. 

Thirdlyy — To  appoint  for  judges,  persons 
whose  character  as  censors  should  be  above  all 
suspicion,  and  advertize  them  to  the  world. 

Fourthlyy — To  announce  publicly,  and  in 
good  time,  the  rules  or  standards  by  which 
those  judges  are  to  estimate  the  merit  of  the 
different  productions  submitted.  To  do  all 
this  as  it  should  be  done,  there  must  be  some- 
thing like  attention  to  the  following  details. 

With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  the 
greatest  number  of  competitors  can  be  at- 
tracted, it  must  hf  obvious  that  one  must  be 
the  number  of  prizes  given  in  each  class ;  and 
to  do  justice  in  this  way  there  must  be  no 
frivolous  distinction  in  classes.  Let  us,  for  ex- 
ample, take  any  one  flower,  say  Koses,  or 
Dahlias,  or  Carnations,  or  Picotees,  or  Pinks, 


or  Ranunculuses — ^no  matter  which ;  there 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  a  dozen  varieties 
exhibited  by  each  ;  and  there  should  be  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  ten  prizes.  Most  who 
excel,  either  from  their  mode  of  cultivation 
or  the  quantity  they  grow,  may  probably  time 
after  time  take  the  first  three  or  four  prizes ; 
but  there  would  then  be  six  or  seven  more  to 
be  taken  by  the  younger  aspirants  to  horti- 
cultural honours,  a  great  number  of  whom — 
who  would  never  compete  for  the  three  or 
four,  because  there  could  be  no  chance  for 
them — would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  showing  when  there  were  ten  ; 
and  there  would  thus  be  ten  successful  exhi- 
bitors to  exult  in  the  prizes  they  had  taken, 
instead  of  three  or  four,  as  is  too  often  the  case; 
besides  which,  the  public  would  be  gratified 
with  many  more  stands  of  flowers :  whereas, 
when  there  were  but  few  prizes,  and  these  all, 
as  it  were,  bespoke,  the  numerous  showers, 
who  know  they  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  the  three  or  four  best  growers,  would 
naturally,  and  in  many  places  do  abstain  from 
showing  altogether  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  having  no  excitement,  they  do  not  culti- 
vate with  half  the  enthusiasm.  To  make  this 
feature  still  more  complete,  there  should  be  a 
very  gradual  descent  from  one  prize  to 
another — ^say  a  tenth  part  difference.  If  the 
lirst  prize  be  fix^  pounds,  the  second  ought 
to  be  ten  shillings  less,  and  the  third  ten 
shillings  less  than  the  second,  the  fourth  ten 
shillings  less  than  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
last,  which  would  only  be  ten  shillings.  If 
the  first  prize  were  one  pound,  the  second 
should  be  eighteen  shillings,  the  third  sixteen, 
the  fourth  fourteen,  and  so  on  ;  the  smallest 
being  two  shillings.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  mode  of  dividing  money  given  for  prizes 
is,  that  thare  cannot  be  so  much  injustice  done 
when  the  merits  of  flowers,  on  summing,  are 
very  nearly  balanced  ;  for  every  body  who  has 
been  a  strict  observer  of  exhibitions  will  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  often  very  difiicult  to  decide 
which  is  the  better  of  two  stands,  and  that  it 
is  a  grievous  disappointment  to  a  shower  when 
he  sees  that  even  a  single  point  throws  him  out 
of  all  the  beneflt,  and  makes  the  difference 
between  his  winning  twenty,  or  ten,  or  five 
pounds,  and  winning  nothing.  We  can  say 
conscientiously,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of 
great  vexation  to  us  and  other  judges  to  be 
obliged  to  put  flowers  first  when  the  second 
were  all  but  as  good;  yet  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  has  been  as  ten  pounds, 
and  four  or  fvvQ  pounds,  and  two;  all  of  which 
vexation  to  judges,  and  mortification  to  ex- 
hibitors, would  be  avoided  if  it  were  only  t 
difference  of  ten  per  cent  We  cannot,  then, 
too  strongly  insist  upon  the  propriety,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  science  we  might  say,  necessiQ^) 
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of  observing  this  rule  most  rigidly.  We  have 
to  check  ourselves  frequently  from  mentioning 
the  names  of  Societies  in  which  the  evils  we 
speak  of  are  conspicuous  ;  but  we  set  out  with 
a  determination,  and  must  abide  by  it.  We 
have  before  us  now  the  schedule  of  one 
society,  of  which  the  committee  of  managers 
are  nearly  all  shov^ers,  and  the  prizes  have 
year  after  year  been  contrived  so  that  all  should 
have  a  turn  ;  rarely  more  than  three,  never 
more  than  four  prizes  for  any  one  class ;  and 
the  classes  are  made  on  purpose  that  the  com- 
mittee men  shall  not  run  in  each  other's  way. 
It  is  even  carried  so  far  as  to  make  distinct 
classes  for  amateurs  and  their  gardeners, 
although  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  man  of 
common  sense,  that  it  cannot  matter  one 
farthing  which  shows  from  a  collection,  the 
master  or  the  man  ;  but  this  was  done  that 
the  man  should  show  as  well  as  his  master : 
and  so  the  amateur  who  kept  no  gardener  at  all, 
had  not  only  to  contend  with  a  man  who  kept 
an  experienced  gardener,  but  he  had  also  to 
show  when  there  were  only  three  prizes,  all 
bespoke  for  the  committee  men  by  their 
superior  advantages  ;  but  his  chances  of  win- 
ning at  all  were  shut  out,  because,  to  increase 
the  number  of  classes,  each  class  was  limited 
in  number  and  amount  of  prizes.  The  end 
of  all  this  is,  that  except  the  three  or  four 
who  can  win,  few  would  attempt  it;  and  the 
winning  flowers,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  competition,  are  frequently  very  discredit- 
able. We  trust  we  have  shown  good  reasons 
for  adopting  the  system  we  advocate ;  but, 
besides  multiplying  the  classes  in  any  one 
flower  with  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  to 
compete,  there  is  another  mischievous  plan 
advocated  and  practised  in  many  such  societies, 
—  the  plan  of  multiplying  the  classes  by 
awarding  prizes  to  different  numbers,  as  if  to 
give  the  monopolizing  managers  opportunities 
of  winning  a  plurality  of  prizes  for  the  same 
subject.  Thus  we  see  prizes  for  the  best 
thirty-six,  the  best  twenty-four,  the  best 
twelve,  and  the  best  six — not  more,  perhaps, 
than  two  in  each  class  ;  and  then  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see,  Best  thirty-six,  Mr.  A.  B., 
second  best^  Mr.  C.  D.  Best  twenty-four, 
Mr.  C.  D.,  second  best,  Mr.  A.  B,  Best 
twelve,  Mr.  A.  B.,  second,  Mr.  C.  D.  Best 
six,  Mr.  C.  D.,  second  best,  Mr.  A  B.  This 
is  by  no  means  rare,  and  if  all  the  schemers 
in  England  had  laid  their  heads  together  to 
destroy  confidence,  nothing  more  calculated 
to  effect  the  purpose  could  have  been  con- 
trived. 

Again,  there  is  another  system  equally 
worthy  of  the  schemers  who  originate  it.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  individually 
famous  for  something  ;  each  has  some  fancy, 
which,  as  he  thinks,  will  do  to  give  a  prize 


I  for,  and  nobody  else  grows,  or  at  least  cannot 
be  so  strong  in  as  he  is  ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
gets  placed  on  the  schedule  for  a  prize.  If, 
however,  any  other  of  these  disinterested 
managers  is  upon  the  same  fancy,  a  second 
prize  is  offered ;  and  as  it  is  doubtful  which 
may  be  first,  and  which  second,  the  value  of 
those  prizes  is  generally  not  very  different. 
If  anybody  can  do  balsams  or  cockscombs 
well,  prizes  are  given  for  them  ;  if  not,  we 
hear  nothing  of  them,  and  so  with  any  other 
subject.  One  man  has  provided  himself  with 
a  collection  of  gooseberries, — ^a  prize  must  be 
given  for  the  best  collection .  One  has  a  first- 
rate  standard  pear  tree  of  a  given  variety, — 
such  pears  must  not  be  forgotten.  We  could 
go  through  the  whole  business  of  one  of  the 
meetings  held  for  schedule  making,  and  give 
such  instances  of  selfishness,  such  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  true  interests  of  horticulture,  as 
would  make  the  public  disgusted  with  the 
things  they  are  supporting  ;  and  we  maintain, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  several  societies  in 
which  all  members  are  etiual,  all  pay  subscrip- 
tions, and  ^11  depend  on  their  own  funds  alone 
for  their  prizes,  horticulture  would  have  been 
destroyed  as  a  science,  by  the  meanness  and 
duplicity  of  the  people  who  unfortunately 
have  succeeded  in  wornnng  themselves  into 
the  management  of  Horticultural  Societies. 
That  there  are  exceptions  to  this  worst  of 
all  descriptions  of  establishments,  we  are  free 
to  confess,  but  they  are  by  no  means  plentiful, 
and  perhaps  all  are  more  or  less  tainted  with 
mismanagement. 

The  choice  of  subjects  for  which  prizes  are 
to  be  given,  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
the  creation  of  a  fine  exhibition  ;  and  the  less 
subjects  are  confined  the  better — or  rather, 
the  less  prizes  are  confined  to  particular  sub- 
jects the  better.  In  plants,  it  may  be  unfair 
to  make  those  who  cultivate  greenhouse 
plants  only,  exhibit  in  common  with  those 
who  grow  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  too  ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  a  grand  display  is 
of  the  first  importance  at  a  public  exhibition, 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality  must  guide 
-us  a  little.  If  there  are  but  few  plant 
growers,  and  we  want  all  we  can  get,  it  will 
be  a  fair  question,  whether  it  is  better  to  give 
ten  prizes  for  the  best  twenty,  for  plants  of 
any  kind,  and  so  have  all  the  advantage  of  the 
fine  collections  of  stove-plants,  or  to  give  two 
series  of  prizes  of  half  the  amount  for  two 
different  classes, — stove  in  one,  and  green- 
house in  the  other.  We  have  seen  with  the 
greatest  advantage  the  prizes  given  for  the 
best  twenty- four  plants  of  any  kind.  So  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  show  in  some 
places  would  be  the  better — for  instance,  when 
there  are  only  two  or  three  who  can  show 
stove  plants  at   all :  but   when  there  is  an 
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abundance  of  growers  and  plants  too,  separate 
classes  may  do  better.  But  to  give,  as  we 
have  seen  manj  do,  separate  series  of  prizes 
for  very  many  different  subjects,  without  any 
regard  to  whether  they  are  objects  of  interest, 
or  deserve  particular  encouragement,  or  contri- 
bute much  or  little  towards  the  show,  is  really 
quite  ridiculous,  and  exceedingly  vexing  to 
all  true  friends  of  gardening.  We  have, 
among  other  preposterous  schedules  now 
before  us,  one  which  gives  a  first  and  second 
prize  only  to  each  of  the  following  : — Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  Hydrangeas,  Heaths,  Roses, 
Annuals,  Stove  plants,  Orchideous  plants, 
Pansies,  Dahlias,  Cinerarias,  Petunias.  Apples, 
Pears,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Melons,  Pine 
Apples  Grnpes  in-door?,  Grapes  out- 
doors, Figs,  Peaches,  Ntctariiies,  Raspberries, 
Lettuce,  Cabbages,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Beetroot,  and  thirty  other 
articles ;  and  the  show  was  not  worth  going 
to.  Plates  of  fruit  that  would  be  almost 
thrown  away  in  some  places,  and  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  at  a  stall  in  London, 
covered  the  tables, — four-fifths  of  them  out  of 
one  garden  ;  and  the  award  of  the  prizes  was 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  schedule. 
Mr.  A.  B.  C.  of  D.  was  almost  the  only 
name  that  appeared,  and  he  made  a  regular 
sweep  of  prizes,  because  there  were  none  to 
compete  with  him,  from  the  fact,  that  for 
two  or  three  years  the  prizes  had  all  been  so 
parcelled  out  as  to  make  him  the  recipient  of 
a  vast  majority.  Had  there  been  a  series  of 
ten  prizes  for  the  best  collections  of  fruit — not 
less  than  five  or  six  or  any  given  number  of 
varieties,  so  that  he  could  have  taken  only  the 
first — there  had  been  twenty  competitors  for 
the  others,  and  a  better  show  of  fruit :  but 
to  give  all  these  prizes  where  there  was  but 
one  first-rate  establishment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  to  throw  every  prize  into  the 
owner's  lap;  and  rather  than  miss  any  thing, 
raspberries  long  gone  by  their  prime,  goose- 
berries dead  ripe  and  out  of  all  colour,  and 
a  dozen  other  things  perfectly  unfit  for  table, 
were  brought,  as  if  the  judges  were  bound  to 
give  prizes  for  rubbish  :  the  fault  was  in  the 
schedule.  But  it  is  time  all  this  nonsense  were 
done  with.  We  see  it  more  or  Jess  in  most 
schedules,  and  hope  to  see  aii  alteration  in 
very  many  respects. 

It  is  a  pity  that  any  exhibitor  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  management,  unless  he  can 
look  to  the  advantage  of  the  science  of  hor- 
ticulture, instead  of  himself ;  for,  unless  this 
be  done,  the  best  supported  society  will 
dwindle  into  a  little  community  of  selfish 
grasping  sharpers,  eager  to  seize  upon  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  had,  and  careless  how  the 
thing  be  accomplished;  and  the  public  will  lose 
all  interest  in  time.     By  far  the  most  valu- 


1  able  supporters  of  the  science — those  "who 
aspire  to  win  prizes  for  the  honour  of  them — 
will  be  shaken  off,  and  all  honourable  rivalry 
will  cease.  It  is  requisite  that  those  who  have 
been  acting  as  we  have  described — and  we 
know  whole  committees  who  have — should 
begin  to  think  it  time  to  desist;  and  first 
making  out  an  honest  and  judicious  schedule, 
they  should  find  honourable  men  for  judges, 
publish  the  laws  by  which  things  are  to  be 
judged,  and  if  it  be  only  to  prevent  exposure, 
give  every  cultivator  a  fair  field. 

BULES  FOR  JUDGING. 

The  necessity  of  publishing  a  resolution 
or  regulation,  as  to  what  standards  are  to  be 
used  for  judging  the  productions  exhibited  at 
public  shows,  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
manifest  to  the  committees  or  managers,  and 
yet  more  than  half  the  schedules  of  prizes  are 
issued  without  the  slightest  intimation;  so 
that  the  adoption  of  proper  standards  only 
does  half  the  good  that  might  be  done  if  the 
proper  notice  were  given.  Exhibitors  do  not 
know  what  they  are  about,  because  th^  know 
there  is  but  little  dependence  on  taste  ;  and 
in  consequence,  some  speculate  on  large 
fiowers,  some  on  perfect  fiowera  without 
reference  to  size,  some  upon  colour,  and  some 
on  novelty,  without  considering  any  other 
point  Now  those  societies  which  have  re- 
solved on  judging  by  the  standard  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Glenny*  (and  a  vast  majority  have  so 
done),  and  instruct  their  judges  to  that  effect, 
have  only  half  done  their  work  unless  they 
communicate  that  fact  in  their  schedules.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  even  where  the  committees 
have  come  to  no  decision  on  the  subject,  they 
nevertheless  calculate  on  judges  adopting  them; 
for,  indeed,  the  advance  of  florists'  flowers  in 
particular  has  been  so  great  under  the  new 
standard,  that  they  have  already  surpassed 
what  our  predecessors  called  the  criterion,  and 
have  left  the  assumed  perfections  far  in  the 
rear.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
setting  up  a  standard  which  could  not  be 
reached;  and  if  the  Floral  Societies  would  at 
once  avow  that  they  will  have  the  productions 
judged  by  that  standard,  every  exhibitor  would 
become  a  judge,  and  almost  know  his  fate  by  a 
glance  round  the  stands;  each  would  know 
exactly  what  he  had  to  strive  for,  and  his 
study  would  simply  be  to  produce  his  flowers 
as  nearly  like  it  as  possible. 

ADVERTIZING   THE  INTEl^DED   SHOWS. 

Some  of  those  Horticultural  Societies  which 
apparently  depend  on  their  own  resources 
only,  are  too  apt  to  neglect  giving  publicity 
to  their  intended  meetings,  from  a  mistaken 

•  Glenny'8  "  Properties  of  Fiowera  and  Plants." 
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notion  that  they  concern  nobody  but  their 
own  members,  and  that  they  can  inform  all 
those  by  letter,  and  therefore  that  any  further 
publicity    that  would  cost   money  would  be 
a  waste   of  the  funds.    Perhaps  this  is   the 
strongest  possible  case  that  we  could  select 
to  justify  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  advertize. 
XfCt  us  consider  whether  even  such  a  society 
as  this  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
limiting  the  good   they  do    by  their  parsi- 
monious and  inconsiderate  privacy.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  all  such  societies  is  to  promote 
the  science,  to  engage  men's  leisure  time  in 
rational  employment,  to  stir  up  their  honest 
pride,  and  excite  emulation  ;  and  by  example 
as  well  as  precept  to  stimulate  them  to  exer- 
tion in  a  quiet  and  delightful  study  which 
weans  the  mind  from  less  healthful  indulgences 
of  the  outer  world.     Now  those  who  defend 
the  propriety  of  doing  all  this  in  private,  con- 
tent themselves  with  carrying  out  only  one 
half  their  avowed  objects,  and  only  do  a  small 
portion  of  the  good  they  might  do  by  a  little 
more  expenditure.      If  it   be    good    to  en- 
courage these  societies  at  all,  the  more  socie- 
ties there  are,  the  better  it  must  be  ;  for  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  if  it  improve  the  morals  of 
the  working  and  even  middle  classes  to  engage 
their  attention  in  the    delightful  pursuit  of 
horticulture  in  one  village,  it  must  have  the 
same  tendency  in  another;  and  no  one  will 
dispute,   that  where   Horticultural  Societies 
are  established  it  has  a  manifest  and  highly 
beneficial  tendency.     The  people  then  of  a 
village  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand,   or  at   Hong  Kong,  may  es- 
tablish a  society  and  "  do  good  by  stealth," 
believing   all   the  while  that  their    business 
concerns  nobody  but    themselves    or    their 
own  members ;   but  they  forget  the    force 
of    example, — ^they    do    not    consider    how 
jfiAnj  localities  would  be  stirred   up  to  do 
the  same,  for  very  shame  that  with  greater 
advantages  about  them  they  are  doing  no- 
thing.   The  fact'  of  reading  in  a  newspaper 
that  in   a  certain   remote  place  where  they 
have  to  surmount  all  sorts  of  difficulties  they 
have  got  up  a  Horticultural  Society,  may  in- 
duce many  who  neglect  so  prolific  a  source  of 
good  to  rouse  their  neighbours  to  "  do  like- 
wise ;"  hence  it  is   that  we  conclude  that 
societies  do  only  half  the  good  they  might  do 
when  they  neglect  to  show  the  public  what 
they  are  doing.      It  is  not  enough  to  do  good 
anonymously;  it  is  not  enough  to  be  virtuous 
in  private.   Nobody  will  dispute  that  the  prin- 
cipal esquire  in  a  village  and  all  his  family 
might  pray  at  home,  and  practise  all  the  vir- 
tues in  secret,  and  that  they  might  be  in  all 
respects  unexceptionable  ;  but,  will  any  body 
tell  us  that  they  will  do  one  half  the  good  that 
they  would  accomplish  if  they  attended  public 


worship,  and  set  a  good  example  to  the  rest; 
or  that  their   private  charity  would  do  half 
the  service  that  would  be  done  by  their  head- 
ing a   list  of  charitable  neighbours,  and  by 
their  open  proceedings  stimulating  others  to 
similar  acts  ?     The  thing  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    We  hate  ostentation,  but  we  also  dis- 
approve of  hiding  a  light  under  a  bushel.  Man 
is  an  imitative  animal  ;  and  the  more  good 
examples  there  are   placed  before  him,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  follow  some,  much  to  his 
own  benefit  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  neigh- 
bours.    Nor  do  we  care  what  motive  first 
causes  a  man  to  follow  a  good  example  ;  it 
may  be  pride,  it  may  be  envy,  but  by  doing 
good  actions  frequently  it  may  become  habi- 
tual;  and  the   very  act  which  originated  in 
pride  or  envy  may  be  continued  with  a  full 
sense  of  its  importance.     In   Horticultural 
Societies  the  proceedings  are  fraught  with 
good  :  the  loose  idler  is  led  to  healthful  recre- 
ation ;  the  drunkard  is  insensibly  led  to  an 
amusing  occupation,  and  everybody  engaged 
is  improved  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
gardening.     That  village,  then,  which  has  not 
its  Horticultural  Society,  or  which  is  not  in 
connexion  with  such,  loses  a  great  means  of 
improving  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Whatever  can  induce  the  wealthy  classes 
to  institute  such  means,  does  enormous  good 
for  society  at  large;  and  nobody  need  be  told 
that  nothing  stimulates  men  so  much  as  the 
knowledge  that  people  less  powerful,  less  in- 
fluential, are  doing  something  that  they,  the 
more  powerful  and  more  influential,  have  not 
done.     This  fact  alone  has  been  frequently  the 
cause  of  many  a  good  institution,  benevolent 
as  well  as  scientific     The  wounded  pride  of 
a  man  who  hears  another  admired  for  some 
good  action,  will  do  much  to  stimulate  even  a 
bad  man  to  outdo  the  good  one  in  amount  or 
in  exertion.     Upon  these  grounds  we  main- 
tain, that  the  very  first  duty  of  individuals 
and  of  societies  whose  example  may  be  pro- 
fitably followed,  is   to   place    that    example 
before  the  public  in  its  best  and  most  alluring 
form. 

Every  Horticultural  Society  ought  to  con- 
sider, that,  however  much  good  they  may  do 
at  home,  they  should  publish  their  doings  for 
the  benefit  of  those  in  more  neglected  places. 
If  there  be  but  one  active  man  in  a  particular 
locality,  desirous  of  establishing  a  society,  that 
man's  work  is  more  than  half  done  if  he  can 
point  out  to  his  neighbours  that  some  less 
considerable  place  has  one;  so  that  if  the 
managers  of  the  most  isolated  society  in  the 
kingdom  or  the  world  mean  to  do  good  gene- 
rally, their  very  first  duty  is  to  publish  its 
objects  to  the  world,  even  if  they  knew  that  it 
would  not  produce  a  shilling  return  to  the 
funds.     And,  if  it  be  right  to  do  so  in  such  a 
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rase  aa  thi^  how  much  more  desirable  it  is 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  inducing  eome  dis- 
tant friend  to  pay  a  visit,  or  of  opeaiug  a 
con'espondcnce  with  horticulturalistsafarofl'! 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
(lublicity  given  to  the  proceedings  of  Horti- 
cultural  Societies  leads  to  the  purchase  of 


new  flowers,  the  introduction  of  novelties 
from  a  distance,  and  the  general  advancement 
of  all  the  interests  connected  with  gardening. 
We  ought  not  to  have  more  to  urge  to  con- 
vince the  managers  of  societies,  however 
isolated,  that  their  first  duty  is  to  advertize 
and  make  public  their  proceedings. 
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TaotJOHoftenseeD,  and  deservedly  esteemed, 
both  as  a  pot  plant  and  planted  out  in  the  con- 
servatory, the  Camellia  is  by  no  means  fre- 
quently met  with  planted  in  favourable 
situations  against  the  open  walls  ;  and  yet  in 
such  HJtuations,  with  a  proper  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  very  slight  protection,  they 
may  be  had  in  a  tolerable  state  of  perfection  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  We  shall  proceed  to 
treat  of  them  in  this  view,  under  the  heads 
of  tupect,  »oil,  and  protection. 

Aipect. — In  selecting  a  situation  for  these 
plants,  persona  unacquainted  with  their  habits 
would  be  liable,  inconsiderately,  to  commit  an 
important  error.  For  all  tender  plants  it 
seems  natural,  and  very  generally  is  proper, 
to  delect  the  warmest  aspect,  as  the  best 
suited  to  their  outdoor  cultivation ;  this 
woTmest  aspect  is  of  course  that  facing  the 
south.  Now  there  are  two  main  reasons 
why  this  would  not  be  a  fitting  aspect  for  a 


Camellia ;  first,  it  blooms  early  \  and  secondly, 
it  makes  its  growth  early  ;  and  under  the 
excitement  given  to  the  plant  by  the  warmth 
and  shelter  it  would  enjoy  in  a  southern 
aspect,  these  precocious  habits  would  be  cer- 
tainly not  held  back,  probably  in  some  degree 
encouraged.  The  consequence  of  this  would 
be,  that  both  bloom  and  young  shoots  would 
suffer  from  cold,  or  else,  as  an  alternative, 
their  beauty  must  be  too  much  hidden  from 
view  by  the  covering  afforded  to  them  as  a 
necessary  protection  against  cold.  This  in- 
convenience is  to  be  avoided  by  selecting 
for  the  out-door  Camellias  the  coldest  and 
most  backward  aspect,  that  is,  the  northern ; 
here  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant,  re- 
ceiving DO  undue  stimulus,  remain  dormant 
until  a  later  period  of  the  spring,  when  thers 
is  little  damage  to  be  apprehended  from  cold 
either  to  the  blossoms  or  shoots  ;  for  thongb 
they  may  then  flower  and  grow,  before  it 
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would  be  safe  to  expose  entirely,  plants  of 
their  degree  of  hardiness  to  our  common  spring 
elimate,  yet  the  protection  afforded  by  close 
contact  with  the  wall  will  be  then  sufficient 
to  preserve  them. 

Sail. — ^Whenever  tender  exotics,  no  matter 
what  their  degree  of  tenderness  may  be,  are 
submitted  to  a  course  of  treatment  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  acquire  a  greater  degree 
of  hardiness  than  is  usually  attributed  to 
them,  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  pre- 
pared for  their  roots  is  of  the  first  degree  of 
importance.     The  proper  mode  of  preparation 
is  thus  : — In  the  first  place,  if  against  a  wall 
or  building,  see  that  there  is  no  drip  falls 
near  enough  to  render  the  soil  wet,  nor  any 
leakage  from  drains  or  other  sources  that 
would  produce  a  like  effect.     Then  take  out 
the  original  soil  from  a  space  three  feet  wide 
and  a  foot  in  depth  at  the  front,  and  six 
inches  next  the  wall,  so  as  to  have  the  bottom 
sloping  outwards.     On  this  ram  down  firmly 
an    even  layer  of  six  inches  of   concrete, 
formed  of  lime  and  coarse  gritty  sand^  or  of 
day.     In  the  front,  of  course,  there  must  be 
egress   for  the    water    which  this  concrete 
intercepts  in  its  downward  passage.     On  the 
concrete  lay  six  inches  of  roughish  brick 
rubble,  broken  into  lumps  as  large  as  eggs,  or 
larger  ;  this  will  bring  up  the  front  to  the 
original  level,  and  the  back  six  inches  higher ; 
next  place  a  layer  of  one  thickness  of  turf 
all  over,  and  on  this  six  inches  of  rough  turfy 
loam  and  peat,  three  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter  ;  then  one  foot  of  good  com- 
post, made  of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part 
peat,  and  enough  rough  gritty  sand,,  added 
to  make  the  whole  porous.      The  soil  will 
thus  form   a  sloping  border,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  higher  than  the  ordinary  level  at 
the  front  edge,  compounded  as  follows  : — 
six  inches  of  concrete  ;  six  inches  of  rubble  ; 
a  layer  of  turf ;   six  inches  of  rough  soil ; 
twelve  inches  of  compost.     All  the  ingredients 
of  the  soil  should  be  in  a  good  workable  con- 
dition, neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  in  a  medium 
state  of  moistness. 

Protection, — This  necessarily  includes  two 
considerations,^ — ^the  preservation  of  the  roots, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  branches;  the 
former  is  most  important  in  the  autumn,  and 
thence  onward  through  the  winter ;  the  latter 
from  the  commencement  of  severe  frosts,  as 
long  as  they  continue. 

A  very  good  and  cheap  material  for  pro- 
tecting the  roots  is  dry  sawdust,  spread  over 
I  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  rather 
more  about  the  base  of  the  plants ;  this  should 
be  put  on  before  the  soil  gets  soaked  with 
rain  in  the  autumn.  The  same  thickness  of 
tree  leaves  would  also  form  an  efficient  pro- 
tection ;  or  if  neither  of  these  are  convenient, 


almost  any  other  material  will  do,  such  as 
dry  litter,  or  fern,  or  old  tan,  or  coal  ashes. 
Another  material,  easily  obtainable  in  the 
country,  very  efficient,  and  available  for  com- 
posts when  required  no  longer  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  thin  turves  of  green-sward,  about  a 
foot  or  rather  more  in  diameter,  cut  and  dried 
in  summer,  and  when  used  laid  over  a  thin 
layer  of  leaves  or  litter,  in  the  manner  of 
roofing  tiles,  beginning  at  the  outer  edge. 

For  the  tops,  various  means  of  protection 
may  also  be  made  use  of.  In  these  days  of 
cheap  glass,  those  who  choose  to  excel  in 
these  matters  might  have  glass  sashes  made  to 
lean  against  the  wall,  to  be  placed  there  per- 
manently for  the  winter  season.  In  extremely 
severe  weather,  a  mat  or  so  in  addition  would 
afford  protection  enough.  What  would  be 
equally  efficient  would  be  a  frame  work 
thatched  with  straw  or  fern,  and  set  before 
the  plants ;  but  as  this  would  exclude  light, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  it  during 
the  day  in  all  fine  dry  weather,  replacing  it 
again  at  night.  In  any  case  these  covers 
will  be  all  the  more  efficient  if  large  enough 
to  stand  over  the  principal  part  of  the  border 
as  well  as  the  plants.  Where  neither  of  these 
plans  can  be  adopted,  mats  may  be  nailed 
over  the  plants — a  single  mat  in  thickness  in 
ordinary  frosts,  and  two  mats  in  more  severe 
weather  ;  they  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
admit  of  being  opened  and  turned  back  off 
the  plants  during  fine  weather. 

The  few  other  particulars  of  treatment 
required  need  not  be  enlarged  on.  They  con- 
sist of  such  operations  as  the  proper  training 
and  thinning  where  necessary  of  the  branches ; 
early  thinning  of  the  fiower  buds  where  they 
grow  in  clusters ;  watering  in  very  dry 
weather  during  the  earlier  part  of  summer ; 
and  such  like  routine  matters. 

We  may  be  asked,  why  recommend  the 
growth  of  Camellias  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  when  they  can  be  had  in 
greater  perfection  in  other  departments  of  the 
garden  ?  In  the  first  place,  many  may  grow 
them  this  way  who  cannot,  because  they  have 
not  the  means,  grow  them  in  any  other.  In 
the  second  place,  those  whose  means  enable 
them  to  grow  them  to  greater  perfection  in 
their  greenhouses,  may  thus  have  their  sea- 
son of  blooming  extended,  and  so  secure  a 
greater  variety  among  their  out-door  plants. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  good  reason  why  those  who 
choose  to  grow  Camellias  in  situations  such  as 
that  which  has  been  described,  should  not  do 
so  if  they  please.  We  have  seen  sneers  at  the 
mention  of  Camellias  as  shrubs  in  the  open 
borders,  because  "  they  are  so  inferior  to  the 
plants  in-door s  ;"  but  we  have  also  seen  very 
interesting  plants  thus  grown  within  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  these  plants  have  pro^ 
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duced  their  flowers  with  tolerable  freedom  for  I  songht  for  the  pnrpOBe  of  promenade^  to  sow 
many  years  in  suceession.  There  ia  a  great  a  considerable  number  of  the  easier  growing 
deal  of  interest  attending  even  a  very  mode-  |  and  easily  obtained  perennial  plants,  of  hand- 
rale  degree  of  success  in  the  culture  of  such  i  some  appearance,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 


plants  as  these  in  the  open  a 


POLEMONIUM    REPTANS. 


THE   CBEEPINQ  FOLEUOMIDU. 

The  plant  which  is  here  indicated  is  a  her- 
baceous perennial,  of  small  stature,  seldom 
reaching  so  much  as  a  foot  high,  producing 
from  the  roots  numerous  elegantly  pinnated 
leaves  and  flower  stems,  bearing  at  the  top  a 
small  panicle  of  bine  flowers,  formed  of  five 
somewhat  ovate  petals  ;  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  July  and  August.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  It  belongs 
toPolemoniacese,  thesame  natural  order  which 
contains  the  Phloxes. 

As  an  ornamental  perennial,  this  plant  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower-garden, 
where  it  is  of  course,  from  its  dwarfness, 
most  properly  kept  near  the  front.  It  may 
also  be  introduced  on  rock  work,  when  that 
position  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  the  more 
minute  Alpine  plants.  In  either  position  it 
is  of  the  easiest  culture,  requiring  only  to  be 
planted  in  the  ordinary  soil,  and  watered  in 
very  dry  weather.  It  may  be  propagated 
with  facility  by  parting  the  roots  ;  or  more 
extensively  by  its  seeds,  which  are  usuaily 
produced  freely,  and  from  which  strong  plants 
for  blooming  one  season  may  be  raised,  by 
sowing  about  June  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
transplanting  in  the  autumn.  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  does  not  vary  much,  if  at  all, 
when  raised  from  seeds. 

Those  who  have  shrubbery  borders  of  any 
extent,  would  find  it  conduce  much  to  their 
enlivenment  during  the  summer  season,  when 
the   walks   leading  through  shrubberies  arc 


them  in  groups  and  patches  near  the  vrallu, 
in  those  parts  where  room  could  be  found  for 
them  in  front  of  or  between  the  ftvwardes 
shrubs.  For  tins  purpose  the  Pofemontm 
reptaru,  as  well  as  P.  ctfruUum  and  P. 
tibiriottm,  would  be  well  adapted. 

IMPEOVEHENT   OF    SMALL   FRUITS.* 

The  improvement  of  the  various  kinds  of 
small  fruits  wbicb  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  the  due  adaptation  of  them  to  the  various 
purposes  for  which  they  are  held  in  requisition, 
is  a  matter  deserving  attention.  Tlkere  are 
scarcely  any  of  our  smaller  garden  fruits  that 
might  not  be  very  greatly  altered  and  improved 
in  many  ways  ;  and  yet  it  is  seldom  that  any 
attempt  is  mode  to  improve  them  :  they  seem 
to  be  almost  universally  r^^arded  as  beneath 
consideration  in  this  respect.  That  such 
kinds  as  those  alluded  to,  do,  however,  possess 
importance,  whether  regarded  as  dessert  or 
culinary  fruit,  may  easily  be  seen.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  strawberries,  and  mspberrie^ 
and  gooseberries,  and  carronta,  were  intef 
dieted,  would  not  their  loss  be  felt  ?  And 
what  would  supply  their  places  ?  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  loss  of  them  would  be  felt, 
must  their  importance  be  estimated;  and,  judg- 
ing of  them  by  this  rule,  it  would  assiu^y 
be  very  considerabla  None  of  the  fruiu 
already  alluded  to  for  the  sake  of  illustratiw, 
present  us  with  the  highest  excellence  of 
which  they  are  capable,  or  afford  us  the  varied 
they  are  adapted  to  supply.  The  field  oi 
experiment  is  boundless,  in  this  direction. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  of  most  of  the  fruits 
alluded  to,  varieties  which  are  remarkable  for 
good  qualities,  such,  for  example,  as 
precocity,  lateness,  size,  high  flavour,  he. ; 
but  there  are  few  varieties  in  which  as  many 
of  these  good  qualities  as  might  be,  are  com- 
bined. It  is  notorious  that  early  varieties  are 
often  tolerated  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
of  precocity.  Varieties  possessing  aiee  in  any 
remarkable  degree,  are  almost  as  notorious  {v 
the  absence  of  the  higher  qualities  of  flavour. 
And  late  varieties,  if  they  do  more  generally 
possess  higher  flavour  than  early  ones,  ars 
often  equally  with  the  latter  deScient  in  mte. 
Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  con- 
siderations OS  these  are  applicable  more  or  less 

every  kind  of  small  fruit  which  wo  calii- 
vate,  it  will  appear  that  there  ia  very  ranch 
which  might  be  done,  many  steps  which  might 
be  taken,  to  efiect  this  woric  of  improvement 
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And  if  the  goal  is  distant,  and  the  length  of 
the  jonmej  should  affiright  any  from  the  road, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  vantage  ground 
is  gained  at  every  step.  Not  only  does  every 
advance  constitute  an  improvement  in  itself, 
but  increased  facilities  for  further  advances 
are  at  the  same  time  secured. 

What  might  be  done  for  the  strawberry  ? 
Almost  all  our  present  varieties  fruit  early  in 
the  summer,  and  are  comparatively  soon  gone 
by ;  this  is  to  some  extent  remedied  by  the 
skill  of  cultivators  in  providing  succession 
crops,  but  why  should  not  later  varieties  be 
originated  which  would  produce  their  fruit 
so  that  naturally  a  longer  succession  might 
be  realized  ?  Good  late  strawberries  would  be 
especially  valuable.  Something  has  already 
been  done  in  this  way.  Not  very  long  ago 
there  were  exhibited  some  fruit  of  a  variety 
raised  at  Bicton^  and  named  the  Bicton  Seed- 
ling— ^a  useful  late  white  fruit.  Why  not  from 
this  and  other  late  varieties  now  cultivated 
raise  others  later  still,  and  so  carry  on  the 
strawberry  season. throughout  the  summer? 
These  fruits  if  of  good  quality  would  be  no 
more  rejected  in  August  or  September,  than 
in  June  or  July.  And  if  such  things  are 
thought  lightly  of  now,  it  is  only  because  the 
later  varieties  we  possess  are  poor  in  quality 
compared  with  others.  Here  another  avenue 
is  opened.  If  their  quality  is  indifferent,  im- 
prove it :  cross-breed  with  varieties  of  high 
flavour,  and  that  flavour  will  sooner  or  later 
be  secured  in  the  late  fruiting  varieties.  Objec- 
tions might  be  raised  even  to  this.  How,  it 
may  be  inquired,  can  those  varieties,  possess- 
ing high  flavour,  whose  season  is  .past,  be 
obtained  to  hybridize  the  varieties  which  are 
naturally  late  ?  The  importance  of  the  result 
must  here  supply  an  inducement  to  resort  to 
artificial  means.  Some  of  those  kinds  possess- 
ing the  quality  of  high  flavour  must  be  treated 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  flower  late — ^as  late 
indeed  as  may  be  necessary,  and  thus  the 
means  of  hybridizing  must  be  provided.  In 
extending  the  strawberry  season  late  into  the 
summer,  the  Alpine  varieties  might  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  experiments  ;  but  in 
this  case  there  would  be  abundant  opportunities 
for  improvement  both  as  regards  size  and 
quality. 

What  can  be  done  for  the  raspberry  ?  Per- 
haps less  than  in  most  other  kinds  of  small 
fruit.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  flavour  of  the 
raspberry  could  be  at  all  improved.  There  is 
probably  not  much  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of 
imparting  to  it  variety  of  appearance.  The 
best  varieties  at  least  possess  the  property  of 
size,  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  and  though 
this  might  be  enlarged  upon,  yet  Jt  does  not 
seem  to  strike  one  as  a  very  necessary  change ; 
some   of   the    present  varieties,  when  well 


grown,  may  indeed  be  considered  large.  There 
does,  however,  seem  to  be  one  point  at  least 
on  which  an  improvement  might  be  wrought. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  fruit  is  held  in  such 
universal  estimation,  the  raspberry  season  is 
but  of  short  duration.  True,  there  is  a  double- 
bearing  variety,  as  it  is  called,  which  fruits 
later  than  the  other  kinds  ;  this  is  valuable,  so 
far,  in  itself,  but  we  also  take  it  as  the  earn- 
est of  something  further.  It  is,  in  fact,  just 
the  thing  to  work  with ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  little  well-directed  energy  would  very 
shortly  produce  from  it  varieties  which  would 
materially  prolong  the  raspberry  season. 

What  can  be  done  for  the  gooseberry  ? 
That  the  gooseberry  cannot  resist  the  power 
of  improvement  to  which  we  are  referring, 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  production  of 
the  prize  varieties,  for  which  Lancashire  is 
famous.  But  the  Lancashire  growers  breed 
only  for  size ;  that  quality  they  have  indeed 
stamped  upon  the  fruit  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  but  this  of  itself  is  not  enough  for  the 
dessert^  nor  yet  for  the  culinary  department ; 
quality,  not  less  than  quantity,  is  a  necessary 
recommendation  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
noisseur. Grooseberry  growers  may,  therefore, 
busy  themselves  to'  impart  the  flavour  of  the 
choicer  kinds  to  the  large  show  varieties  that 
are  now  chiefly  raised ;  and,  in  doing  this, 
they  will  have  effected  an  improvement  worthy 
of  the  effort.  But  why  not  also  prolong  the 
gooseberry  season  ?  It  is  fully  short  enough. 
Some  of  the  early  kinds  might,  in  time,  be 
pushed  a  little  nearer  the  vernal  equinox  than 
we  now  have  them  ;  and  this  early  race  would 
not  be  injured  by  increased  size,  and  more 
concentrated  flavour.  Then,  again,  with  the 
late  varieties.  Might  not  new  forms,  later 
than  any  we  now  possess,  be  obtained  ?  and 
would  not,  in  this  case  also,  additional  size 
constitute  a  further  improvement  ?  These 
results  are  only  waiting  the  well-directed 
efforts  of  some  zealous  individual  to  meet  a 
full  realization. 

What  can  be  done  for  the  currant  ?  We 
see  no  reason  why  bunches  of  currants  should 
not,  for  size,  bear  a  closer  comparison  than 
now,  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  thing  is 
by  no  means  so  ideal  as  it  might  at  first  seem 
to  be.  Were  the  berries  double  the  size  of 
those  of  the  largest  of  our  present  varieties, 
and  these,  borne  as  we  now  see  them,  occa- 
sionally, from  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  and  a  half  in 
a  bunch,  we  should  have  a  very  respectable 
approach,  if  not  to  the  clusters  of  Eshcol,  at 
least  to  the  more  ordinary  range  of  our  culti- 
vated grapes.  Some  of  the  varieties  bear  fruit 
which  is  less  acid,  and  less  woody-tasted,  than 
that  of  others :  these  qualities  would,  of  course, 
be  required  in  the  new  and  improved  series. 
Then,  again,  currants  are  a  fruit  which  it  is 
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often  considered  desirable  to  keep  for  some  | 
time — some  months  indeed^-on  the  trees.  It 
would  be  worth  attempting  to  obtain  varieties 
which  would  hang  better  than  our  present 
varieties  do.  On  the  subject  of  improving  the 
present  varieties  of  currants,  some  judicious 
remarks  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  the  MicUand 
Florist^  directly  bear  : — 

*'  I  have  for  years  been  an  extensive  cuiti 
vator  of  currants,  selling  the  produce  in  the 
large  town  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  I  find,  that  though  the  red  grape  is  a  large 
and  fleshy  fruit,  still  it  ripens  unkindly,  which 
is  a  great  drawback  to  its  more  extended  cul- 
tivation. The  old  long-bunched  red  is,  with 
me,  far  preferable  ;  but  I  see  no  earthly  reason 
why  this  fruit  might  not  be  improved  in  a 
very  great  degree.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  raise  a  *  currant  shorVf*  on  the  principle  of 
the  Lancashire  gooseberry  shows  ?  and  if  this 
could  be  carried  out,  and  an  inducement  given 
to  raise  fresh  varieties  from  seed,  I  make  no 
doubt  that  we  should  speedily  have  currants 
double  the  present  size,  and  much  longer  in 
the  bunch  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would 
pay  better  than  improved  varieties  of  both 
black  and  white,  as  well  as  red  ones.  The 
plant  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  any  im- 
provement on  the  old  sorts  would  speedily 
supersede  them,  as  the  black  Naples  is  now 
displacing  the  black  grape.  I  heard  of  several 
now  sorts,  which  I  purchased  last  autumn,  and 
am  now  growing  them,  to  test  their  respective 
qualities.  Of  course  I  cannot,  the  first  season, 
decide,  as  I  should  wish  to  have  my  plants  well 
established.     The  sorts  purchased  are  : — 

"  1.  The  Oondouin  Red. — A  continental 
variety,  with  peculiarly  red  wood  and  large 
foliage,  very  distinct  in  habit. 

"  2.  Tlie  Cherry  Red. — ^Also  from  the  con- 
tinent. This  has  extremely  large  foliage,  and 
stout  shoots. 

"  3.  Ma%fi  Victoria, — This,  I  see,  has  been 
mentioned  in  several  publications  as  a  large 
and  very  prolific  variety,  and  would,  doubtless, 
be  a  fine  sort  to  save  seed  from. 

"4.  Haughton  Cattle  (Red). — This  was 
raised  in  the  far  north  of  England.  Its  cha- 
racter to  me  was  large  and  late.  It  appears 
to  be  an  erect  grower,  and  has  abundance  of 
fruit,  which  is  of  good  flavour,  though,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  trees  being  planted 
only  last  autumn,  not  so  large  as  when  they 
become  established. 

"5.  Ooliath. — I  have  also  received  with 
this  a  first-rate  character  as  a  good  red  cur- 
rant ;  and  if  any  induction  is  to  be  made  from 
its  luxuriant  mode  of  growth,  I  should  fancy 
it  would  respond  to  its  name. 

**  I  have  selected  some  of  tlie  largest  berries 
on  both  Goliath  and  May's  Victoria,  the  seeds 
of  whioh  T  infond  to  ROW  •  and  sb«^»'''  thesp 
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prove  large,  I  will  again  sow  from  the  largest 
By  this  means,  in  a  series  of  years,  I  hope  to 
arrive  at  the  height  of  my  ambition,  namely, 
to  produce  currants  as  large  as  small  marbles. 
Now  I  am  confident  there  is  nothing  Utopian 
in  all  this ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  a  few 
persevering  individuals  were  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  currant, 
it  would  be  attained  in  less  than  ten  years." 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  might  even 
the  best  of  our  present  varieties  be  improved ; 
and  we  know  of  nothing  which  might  be 
attempted  with  less  effort  and  a  greater  pros- 
pect of  success.  If  gardeners  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  matter,  we  should  soon 
have  to  witness  the  results.  Many  persons 
are  deterred  from  experiments  of  this  kind, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  work  of 
magnitude.  This  is  to  a  great  extent  erro- 
neous. The  idea  has  indeed  gone  forth,  and 
seems  to  be  widely  dispersed,  that  the  per- 
centage of  improvement  among  seedling  plants 
is  infinitesimally  small,  and  that  a  very  large 
number  must  be  grown  to  offer  even  a  remote 
chance  of  success ;  but  this  idea,  doubtless, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  too  common  practice  of 
saving  seeds  promiscuously,  without  regard  to 
impregnation.  From  such  a  progeny  little 
indeed  may  be  expected  :  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  labour  to  act  thus,  with  the  view  of 
originating  improved  varieties  of  any  kind  of 
plant ;  and  one  carefully  fertilized  seed  is 
worth  a  hundred  so  obtained.  If,  however, 
the  thing  be  attempted  on  principle  it  becomes 
an  easy  task,  and  not  only  is  the  labour  light- 
ened, but  the  chances  of  a  satisfactory  result 
are  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased.  Sup- 
pose one  hundred  gardeners  were  each  to  fer- 
tilize one  strawberry  blossom,  according  to 
their  own  ideas  of  what  blending  of  varieties 
would  constitute  an  improvement ;  the  trouble 
of  doing  so  would  be  so  trifling  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  mention,  while  it  is  probable  that 
even  the  first  results  would  be  important.  Bot 
in  these  matters  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
first  results  ;  a  second  or  third  cross  of  the 
hybrid  with  the  male  parent  (if  the  latter 
were  well  chosen)  would  most  likely — as  it  has 
done  before — result  in  considerable  farther 
improvement. 

The  practice  under  consideration  may,  how- 
ever, be  perverted.  The  perversion  we  refer 
to,  is  that  of  naming  and  distributing  seedling 
fruits  that  in  reality  do  not  possess  any  pro- 
perty superior  to  those  of  older  and  well 
known  kinds.  This  must  always  be  depre- 
cated. If  those  who  raise  seedling  fruits,  do  | 
not  really  know  their  worth,  they  should  sub-  ' 
mit  them  to  some  competent  judge.  The 
probability  of  varieties,  perhaps  good  in  them- 
selves, but  not  better  than  older  and  wel' 
'-nown  kin/'s  being  passed  off  as  possessins 
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superior  properties,  is  so  great,  that  every 
raiser  of  seedling  fruits  would  do  well  to  set 
his  face  so  far  against  the  practice,  as  to 
chance  to  err  slightly  on  the  other  side,  rather 
than  uselessly  encumber  the  fruit  lists  with 
the  names  of  varieties  which,  at  the  highest 
estimate  that  can  be  put  on  them,  are  no  better 
than  we  already  possess.  In  cases  where 
varieties  are  obtained  that  really  do  possess 
superior,  though  very  slightly  improved  pro- 
perties, it  would  be  better  to  retain  such 
varieties  as  breeders,  than  to  propagate  and 
distribute  them  for  general  cultivation.  The 
possessor  of  such  improved  varieties  would 
have  a  direct  advantage  over  others  not  so 
circumstanced,  as  regards  the  additional  im- 
provement to  be  looked  for  in  the  succeeding 
races  ;  and  we  contend,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties  if  this  course  were  followed,  and 
the  horticultural  world  not  troubled  with  the 
results  until  something  really  good  and  dis- 
tinct were  obtained. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  are  the  better  for 
being  conducted  on  a  limited  scale.  One  case 
of  cross-breeding,  carefully  wrought  out,  on 
correct  principles,  is  more  pregnant  with 
really  useful  and  valuable  results,  than  a 
thousand  promiscuous  ones,  or  a  hundred 
carelessly  prosecuted ;  while,  of  course,  the 
labour  and  trouble  attending  the  experiments 
become  lessened  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand-fold. 
Those,  too,  who  have  time  and  opportunity 
for  more  extensive  operations,  should  take 
care  to  multiply  carefully — ^instead  of  care- 
lessly-—conducted  experiments. 

BOTANICAL  TERMS, 

CHIEFLT  APPLIED   TO  PIGUEE,    AND  THE  DI- 
VISION OF  PARTS. 

Abnormal  (ahnormis);  applied  where  some 
departure  occurs  from  the  ordinary  structure. 

Accisus;  terminated  by  an  acute  incision 
or  sinus  between  two  rounded  angles. 

Acetdbuliform  {acetabuliformisi);  concave, 
depressed,  round,  with  a  border  a  little  turned 
inwards,  as  in  the  fruit  of  some  kinds  of 
lichens. 

Acinaciform  (acinaciformis)  /  scimetar- 
shaped ;  curved,  fleshy,  with  the  convex  bor- 
der thin,  as  in  some  leaves. 

Acuminate  (acuminatum) ;  pointed,  ending 
very  gradually  in  a  tapering  or  awl-shaped 
point,  as  in  most  of  the  grasses. 

Acuminose  {acuminosus) ;  terminating 
gradually  in  a  flat  narrow  end. 

Acut angular ;  forming  a  sharp  angle. 

Acute  {acutum) ;  sharp,  ending  in  an  acute 
angle ;  that  is,  terminating  at  once  in  a  point, 
neither  abruptly  nor  tapering  ;  this  term  is 
exemplified  in  lanceolate  leaves  generally. 

Alate  (alatus);  winged,  that  is,  having  a 
thin  broad  margin. 


Ambitus;  the  outline  of  anybody,  the  figure 
represented  by  its  margin. 

Anatomicum ;  dissected,  laciniated. 

Anceps;  two-edged,  that  is,  compiressed,  with 
two  sharp  edges,  as  in  the  stem  of  an  iris. 

Angular^  (angulatus,  angulosui);  furnished 
with  projecting  longitudinal  angles ;  it  is  called 
obtuse-angled  when  they  are  blunt  or  roundish, 
and  acute-angled  if  they  are  sharp. 

Apex ;  the  tip  or  point  of  any  body. 

Apiculate  (ajnculus);  pointletted,  that  is, 
terminating  abruptly  in  a  Ifttle  point,  and 
difiering  from  mucronate,  in  the  pointlet  being 
part  of  the  limb,  and  not  arising  wholly  from 
a  costa  or  ri.b. 

Apterous;  without  the  membranaceous 
margin,  to  which  botanists  apply  the  term 
wing  ;  wingless. 

Aquilinus;  having  the  figure  of  an  eagle : 
applied  to  a  section  of  the  stem  of  some 
ferns. 

Aranifenis;  having  the  figure  of  a  spider, 
as  in  what  is  called  the  spider  orchis. 

Arcuate  {arcuatus);  curved,  bent  so  as  to 
represent  the  arc  of  a  circle,  as  in  the  fruit 
of  Medicago  falcata. 

Arietinum;  resembling  a  ram's  head. 

Aristate  (aristatus) ;  awned,  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  a  hard,  straight,  awl-shaped  point, 
as  in  the  palea  or  scales  of  the  flowers  of 
grasses. 

ArmiUaris  ;  formed  like  a  bracelet. 

Arthriticus;  gouty,  swollen,  puffed  out. 

Arundinaceus;  having  the  appearance  or 
character  of  a  reed. 

Aspergilltform  {cupergiUiformis);  a  kind  of 
brush  shape,  resembling  that  used  for  sprink- 
ling holy  water  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church  ;  the  stigmas  of  many  grasses 
are  of  this  form. 

Asterias;  stellate,  having  the  figure  of  a  star 

Attevmate  {attenuatus)  ;  diminishing  very 
gradually  in  breadth,  tapering. 

Beaked  (proboscideus) ;  terminating  in  a 
hard  homy  point,  as  in  the  fruit  of  Martynicty 
and  other  plants. 

Biceps;  a  compound  word  signifying  two 
heads ;  the  prefix  is  varied,  thus  triceps  means 
having  three  heads,  and  so  on. 

Bicomis;  two-horned;  tricomis  is  three- 
horned,  and  so  on. 

B (dentate  (bidentatus);  furnished  with  two 
teeth-like  lobes ;  this  is  different  from  what  is 
termed  double-toothed,  which  is  duplicator 
dentate. 

Bifid  {bifidus);  two-cleft  or  divided;  three- 
cleft  is  expressed  by  trifiduSy  four  cleft  by 
quadrifiduSy  and  so  on;  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
these  words  are  often  written  thus : — 2-fid, 
3 -fid,  4-fid,  and  so  on. 

Bilobed  (bilobus);  two-lobed;  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  prefix  any  number  of  lobes  may  be 
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expressed ;  thus  triloba  is  three-lobed,  quin- 
queloba  five-lobed,  and  so  on. 

Blattarius;  resembling,  or  having  the 
appearance  of  a  moth. 

JBotuliform  (hotuliformis);  sausage-shaped, 
long,  cylindrical,  hollow,  incurved  at  each  end. 

Bynaceotut  (hyssaceus) ;  divided  into  very 
fine  segments,  like  wool,  as  the  spawn  of 
mushrooms. 

Calam^orm  {calamiformU)  ;  formed  like  a 
reed  or  quill,  similar  to  terete. 

Calcarate  {calcaratus);  furnished  with  a 
spur  or  projection ;  the  petals  of  fiowers  are 
sometimes  spurred,  as  in  the  toad-fiax,  or 
some  of  the  orchises. 

Calceiform  (calceifirrmis) ;  formed  like  a 
shoe  or  slipper. 

Calyciform  (calycifoi'mis)  ;  of  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  calyx. 

Canaliculate  {canaliculatus) ;  channelled, 
grooved,  long,  and  concave,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
gutter  or  channel ;  many  leaves  are  channelled. 

Cancellate  (canceUatus) ;  this  term  is 
applied  when  the  parenchyma,  or  cellular 
(pulpy)  substance  usually  present  in  leaves  is 
absent,  and  the  veins  or  ribs  only  are  present, 
anastomosing  (that  is  uniting  where  they  come 
in  contact),  and  forming  a  kind  of  net-work,  as 
in  the  case  of  HydrageUm  fenestrali^. 

Capillary  {capillarii) ;  hair-shaped,  that 
is  delicate  and  lender,  resembling  a  hair ;  it 
expresses  a  more  delicate  degree  of  the  same 
condition  as  fiUform;  the  filaments  of  most 
plants  are  capillary. 

Capitate  {capitatus);  headed,  applied 
chiefly  to  cylindrical  or  terete  bodies  which 
suddenly  become  thickened  at  the  point. 

Capreolate  (capreolattis) ;  tendrilled,  fur- 
nished with  tendrib. 

Carinate  (carinatus);  keeled,  formed  like 
the  keel  of  a  boat,  as  the  lower  segment  of 
papilionaceous  flowers. 

Caudate  (caudatus) ;  tail-shaped,  very 
much  acuminated,  so  as  to  form  a  long  weak 
point,  like  the  tail  of  an  animol ;  the  calyx  of 
Aristolochia  irilobata  is  of  this  form. 

Channelled  {canaliculatus);  long  and  hol- 
low, so  as  to  resemble  a  channel  or  gutter; 
many  leaves  are  channelled. 

Circinate,  (circinatus,  cireinalii);  rolled  up 
spirally,  bent  or  curled  round  like  the  head  of 
a  crosier,  as  the  young  fronds  of  many  ferns. 

Circumscriptio ;  the  same  as  anibitus. 

Cirrhous  {cirrkosus);  terminated  by  a 
spiral  or  flexuose  filiform  appendage,  (n  ten- 
dril,) as  in  the  leaf  of  ^(//umta  ciri'homy  the 
Oloriosa  mperbay  &c. 

Clatkrate  (clathratus) ;  latticed,  divided 
like  lattice- work. 

Clavate  (clavatui);  club-shaped,  gradually 
thickening  upwards  from  a  very  taper  base ; 
claviform  has  the  same  meaning. 


Cleft  (Jissus);  split,  divided  nearly  to  the 
base  into  a  determinate  number  of  segments; 
thus  we  have  bifid  two-deft,  trifid  three-deft, 
and  so  on ;  where  the  divisions  are  veiy 
numerous  the  object  is  called  muUifidj  or 
many*  cleft. 

Clypeate  {clypeatus);  shield-shaped,  having 
the  form  of  an  ancient  buckler;  it  has  the  same 
meaning  as  scrutate, 

Cochleate  (cochleatus)  ;  twisted  in  a  short 
spire,  so  as  to  resemble  the  convolutions  of 
the  shell  of  a  snail,  as  in  the  pod  of  Medicago 
cochleata. 

Complanate  {complanatus) ;  same  as  com- 
pressed; flattened,  made  even. 

Compound  (compositus) ;  having  divisions 
or  ramifications  ;  as  applied  to  the  foliage  of 
plants  this  includes  all  the  numerous  varieties 
of  pinnate  and  other  divided  leaves  which  are 
articulated. 

Compressed  (compressus) ;  flattened  length- 
wise, as  in  the  pod  of  the  French  bean. 

Conical  {conicus);  having  the  figure  of 
a  true  cone,  as  in  the  prickles  of  some 
Roses. 

Conoidal  {conoideus);  resembling  a  cone, 
but  not  truly  conical. 

Conopseum ;  resembling,  or  having  the  i^ 
pearance  of  a  gnat. 

Corniculate  (comiculatus) ;  twined,  ter- 
minating in  a  point  resembling  a  horn« 

Comute,  (comutus,  comicuUUus) ;  homed, 
that  is,  terminating  in  a  rigid  process  resem- 
bling a  horn;  if  there  are  two  it  is  called 
bicomiSf  if  three  tricomiSy  and  so  on. 

Crateriform  {crateriformis);  goblet-shaped, 
hemispherical,  and  concave  ;  a  little  contracted 
at  the  base. 

Crenate  {crenatus);  having  convex  or 
rounded  teeth-like  projections ;  applied  chiefly 
to  the  margins  of  leaves. 

Crenelled  ;  the  same  as  crenated. 

Cristate  (cristatus);  crested,  that  is,  having 
an  irregular  elevated  or  notched  ridge,  re- 
sembling the  crest  of  a  helmet 

Cubical  (cubicle);  approaching  in  form  to 
that  of  a  cube ;  this  is  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
chiefly  found  in  seeds,  as  in  those  of  Vicia 
lathyroides. 

Cucullate  (cucuUatus);  same  as  flooded 

CuUrate{cultratus);  formed  like  a  pruning 
knife  ;  same  as  cuUriform. 

Cuneate  {cuneatus^  cuneiformis) ;  wedge- 
shaped,  inversdy  triangular,  with  the  comers 
rounded. 

Cupuliform  {cupuliformis) ;  cupola-shaped, 
slightly  concave,  with  a  nearly  entire  margin, 
OS  in  the  cup  of  the  acorn. 

Curled  {crispus);  having  the  margin  ex- 
cessively and  irregularly  divided  and  twisted, 
as  in  the  curled  parsley,  curled  kale,  curkd 
endive,  &c. 
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Curved  (curvatus)  ;  the  same  as  arcuate. 

Cuspidate  {cuspidatus) ;  abruptly  acumi- 
nate ;  tapering  gradually  into  a  rigid  point. 

Cylindrical  (cylindricus)  ;  having  a  cylin- 
drical figure>  as  in  the  stems  of  grasses,  and 
the  greater  number  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  palms,  &c. 

Cymhiform  {cymbifortnis) ;  boat-shaped, 
same  as  navicular. 

Decompound  {decompositus)  ;  having  com- 
pound divisions  or  ramifications,  that  is,  when 
the  divisions  are  themselves  divided. 

Deliquetrent  (deliquescens) ;  disappearing, 
branched,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  principal 
axis' is  lost  sight  of  in  the  ramifications,  as  in 
the  head  of  the  oak. 

Dendroid  (dendroides);  tree-like,  applied 
to  small  plants  when  their  tiny  branches  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  tree,  as  in  some  mosses 
and  Lycopodiums. 

Dentate  (dentatus);  toothed,  having  sharp 
teeth  witli  concave  edges ;  doubly-toothed, 
that  is,  when  the  teeth  are  themselves  toothed, 
is  expressed  by  duplicato-dentate. 

Depressed  (depressus);  flattened  vertically, 
as  in  tlie  root  of  the  turnip. 

Dickotomous  (dichotomus);  applied  to  that 
particular  form  of  branching  when  the  di- 
visions are  always  in  pairs ;  if  the  branches 
come  in  threes  it  is  called  trichotomous. 

Diffbrm  {difformis);  this  term  is  used  to 
express  irregularity. 

Digitate  {digit atus) ;  fingered  ;  differs 
from  palmate  in  having  tiie  segments  narrower, 
and  less  divergent. 

Dimidiate  {dimidiatus) ;  halved,  only  half 
or  partially  formed. 

Dipterous ;  two-winged,  that  is,  having  two 
thin  broad  margins  ;  ptervs  means  winged, 
dipterusy  tripteruSy  tetrapterusy  &c.  two,  three, 
and  four-winged. 

Discoidal  (discoideus) ;  orbicular,  with 
some  perceptible  thickness,  parallel  faces,  and 
a  rounded  border  as  in  the  fruit  of  Strychnos 
Nux-vomicai  also  dilated,  so  as  to  be  compared 
to  a  disk. 

ZHsomorpkous ;  two-formed,  when  the  same 
class  of  organs  is  of  two  distinct  shapes. 

Dolabrtform  {dolahriformis) ;  axe-shaped, 
that  is,  nearly  straight,  fleshy,  somewhat  terete 
at  the  base,  and  compressed  at  the  upper  end, 
with  a  straight  thick  border,  the  other  border 
being  convex,  considerably  enlarged,  and  thin, 
as  in  Aeaxna  dolabriformis. 

Edentate  (edentatus);  without  teeth,  that 
is,  plain-edged  :  e  prefixed  to  a  word  negatives 
its  meaning,  thus  edentate  is  without  teeth, 
whilst  dentate  signifies  toothed. 

Ellipsoidal  {ellipsoideus) ;  having  an  ellip- 
tical figure  ;  applied  to  a  solid. 

Emarginate  (emarginatus);  having  a  little 
notch   at   the  end,  as  if  a  piece  had.  been 


taken  out,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  common  box- 
tree. 

Entire  (integer);  without  marginal  di- 
vision or  indentation  of  any  kind;  integerrimus 
means  absolutely  free  from  indentation. 

Epistomercs  ;  spigot-shaped. 

Equal  (aqualis);  applied  when  the  two 
sides  of  a  figure  are  symmetrical,  or  when  all 
the  parts  correspond  in  size  and  form  ;  this 
term  or  its  opposite  is  a  good  deal  used  in 
describing  plants. 

Equestris;  having  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
a  horse's  head,  as  the  flowers  of  Amaryllis, 
or  Mippeastrum  equestins. 

Equilateral  (tequilaterus) ;  having  equal 
or  corresponding  sides  ;  the  same  as  equal. 

Erase  (erosus);  gnawed,  having  an  irre- 
gularly toothed  edge,  as  if  gnawed  or  bitten. 

Exdsa;  bluntly  cut  off. 

Falcate  (falcatus);  sickle-shaped,  plane 
and  curved  to  any  degree,  with  parallel  edges. 

Fenestrate  {fenestratus) ;  windowed,  hav- 
ing open  spaces  like  windows ;  some  leaves 
have  such  spaces. 

Fihuliform  {fihuliformis);  button -shaped. 

Filamentose  (Jilamentosus) ;  thread-like, 
formed  of,  or  furnished  with  thread-like  bodies. 

Filiform  {filiformis) ;  thread  -  shaped  ; 
slender  like  a  thread,  but  less  delicate  than 
capillary. 

Fimiriate  (^Jimbriatus) ;  fringed,  margined 
by  thread-like  processes  thicker  than  hairs,  as 
the  flowers  of  Cucuhalv^  Jinibriatus. 

Fistulous  (fistulosus);  applied  to  bodies 
which  are  terete,  hollow,  and  closed  at  each 
end,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  onion  ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  stems  when  they  are  hollow  and 
pipe-like. 

Flabelliform  (Jlabelliformis) ;  fan-shaped, 
plaited  or  folded  like  the  rays  of  a  fan,  as  in 
the  leaves  of  many  palms. 

Flagelliform  (Jlagelliformis);  whip-shaped, 
applied  to  stems  and  roots  which  are  long, 
taper,  and  supple ;  the  well-known  creeping 
Cereus  {C.  JlageUiformis)  is  an  example. 

Foliaceous;  leaf-like,  having  the  texture 
and  form  of  a  leaf,  as  in  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
of  a  rose. 

Forjicate  (Jbrjicatus) ;  pincer  or  nipper- 
shaped. 

Fornicate  (Jbrnicatus) ;  vaulted  or  arched, 
having  the  appearance  or  figure  of  an  arch. 

Ftinale  (Junalis);  rope-shaped,  formed  of 
coarse  fibres  resembling  cords,  as  the  roots  of 
many  arborescent  monocotyledonous  plants. 

Furcate  (furcatui) ;  forked,  having  long 
terminal  lobes  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

Oaleate  (yaleatus);  helmeted,  applied 
chiefly  to  ringent  or  gaping  flowers,  where 
the  upper  lip  is  hollowed  out,  or  helmet- 
shaped  ;  this  part  when  so  formed  being  called 
a  galea. 
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OalericuUUe  (galericulatui) ;  furnished 
with  a  tuft  or  plume. 

OenictUate  (jgeniculattu) ;  knee-jointed, 
bent  abruptly  like  a  knee  ;  the  stems  of  manj 
grasses  are  knee-jointed. 

Gibbous  (jgibbo9us)  ;  tumid  or  swollen, 
projecting,  very  convex,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
many  succulent  plants  ;  this  term  is  properly 
restricted  to  solid  convexities. 

Olobose  {globosuSf  spJusricus) ;  having 
nearly  the  figure  of  a  true  globe  or  sphere,  as 
in  many  seeds  ;  globidose  has  the  same  signi- 
fication. 

Oongyloides  ;  knob-like,  having  an  irregu- 
lar roundish  figure. 

Grumous  (grumosus);  having  the  form  of 
little  clustered  grains. 

Mamose  (Juxmostui) ;  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
hook  ;  same  as  hooked. 

Hebetate  {hebetatus) ;  blunt,  having  a  soft 
obtuse  termination. 

Sians;  gaping,  opening  with  a  widely 
spreading  orifice. 

Hooded  {cucuUatus) ;  when  the  apex  or 
sides  of  a  plane  body  are  curved  inwards,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  hood  ;  the  leaves  of  Pelar- 
gonium cucuUatum  are  of  this  form. 

Incised  (incisus)  ;  cut,  divided  by  regular 
incisions. 

Inflated  (inflatus)  ;  bladdery,  thin  mem- 
branous, and  swelling  equally,  as  if  puffed 
out  with  air. 

Irregular  (irregularis)  ;  this  term  is  ap- 
plied when  the  regularity  of  the  parts  is 
broken  up  by  inequalities  :  the  pansy  is  an 
irregular  fiower,  because  all  the  parts  are  not 
alike  in  form. 

Lacerated,  (lacerus) ;  torn,  irregularly 
divided  by  deep  incisions. 

Itachrymaform  {lachryiTueformis)  ;  tear- 
shaped  ;  this  differs  from  pear-shapedj  in  not 
having  its  sides  contracted  ;  the  seed  of  the 
apple  is  an  example. 

Laciniate  (laciniatus) ;  slashed,  divided 
by  deep  taper-pointed  incisions  :  when  these 
incisions  are  divided  by  others  at  right  angles, 
the  plant  is  called  squarroso-laciniatus. 

Lamellar  {lamellatus)  ;  plated,  having 
two  little  plates  at  the  apex,  as  the  style  of 
some  plants. 

Lenticular  (lenticularis) ;  lens-shaped,  re- 
sembling a  double  convex  lens,  as  in  the  seeds 
of  Am^ranthus, 

Linguiform  (linguiformis);  tongue-shaped, 
long,  fieshy,  plano-convex,  and  obtuse,  as  in 
the  leaves  of  many  aloes. 

Lobate  (Jobatus) ;  lobed,  partly  divided  by 
a  determinate  number  of  segments ;  thus 
bilobate  is  two-lobed,  tribolate  three-lobed, 
and  so  on. 

Loculose  (loculosm,  septatus,  phragmiger); 
partitioned,  divided  by  internal  partitions  into 


cells,  as  the  pith  of  the  plant  which  produce 
the  rice-paper  of  the  Chinese.  This  term  is 
never  applied  to  fruits. 

Itongicomu;  long-spurred,  or  long -homed. 

JUamnusform  {mamm^eformis)  ;  teat-hke, 
nipple-formed. 

Meniscoid    (meniscoideus)^    like   patdH* 
fomiy  but  thinner  in  substance. 

ModioUform  (modioliformis);  nave-shaped, 
hollow,  roand,  depressed,  with  a  narrow  orifice. 

Molendinaceus ;  mill- sail-shaped,  that  is, 
having  many  longitudinal  wings  projecting 
from  a  convex  surface,  as  in  the  seeds  of  some 
Umbelliferous  plants. 

Moniliform  {moniliformis)  ;  necklace- 
shaped,  that  is,  terete  or  cylindrical,  and  con- 
tracted at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  string  of  beads  ;  some  seed-pods  and  some 
stems  are  of  this  form. 

Mucronate  (mucronatus) ;  terminated 
abruptly  by  a  rigid  short  point,  as  in  the  leaf 
of  Statice  mucronata. 

Multicuspis;  many-pointed,  having  nume- 
rous rigid  points. 

Mtucariform  \muscar\formisy ;  brush- 
shaped,  formed  like  a  brush  or  broom,  that  is, 
furnished  with  long  hairs  towards  one  end  of 
a  slender  body. 

Muscifera;  resembling  a  fly;  the  fly  or- 
chis is  an  example. 

Mutic  (muticus)  ;  pointless ;  applied  in 
contrast  with  some  other  terms  eignifying 
pointed  ;  a  term  of  contrast. 

Napiform  (napiformis) ;  tamip-shaped, 
having  the  figure  of  a  depressed  sphere. 

Nasutus;  having  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  figure  of  a  nose. 

Navicular  (navicularis)  ;  boat-shaped,  tbat 
is,  of  the  figure  of  a  boat ;  concave,  tapering 
to  each  end,  with  a  keel  externally ;  the 
glumes  of  the  canary  grass  are  of  this  form, 
which  is  hardly  different  from  keeled* 

Nodose  {nodosus)  ;  nearly  the  same  as  ffio- 
nUiformy  having  many  nodi  or  knots, 

Normal  {normaUs);  applied  when  the  or- 
dinary structure  is  not  deviated  from. 

Obbate  {obbatus);  shaped  like  a  bottle  or 
flagon. 

Obconical  (pbconicus);  inversely  cone^ 
shaped. 

Obcordate  (obcordatus) ;  inversely  heart- 
shaped. 

Obovate  (obovatus);  inversely  egg-shapei 

Obtuse  (obtusus) ;  blunt,  terminated  by  i 
rounded  end. 

Ovoidal  (ovoideus)  ;  having  an  ovate  or 
egg-shaped  figure  ;  applied  to  a  solid. 

Parted  (jpartitus)  ;  divided  into  a  deter- 
minate number  of  lobes,  which  extend  nearly 
to  the  base  of  the  segment  to  which  they  be- 
long :  bipartiius  is  two-parted,  tripartitus 
three-parted,  and  so  on. 
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Patetlifa7*in  (patelliformis) ;  kneepan- 
shaped,  broad,  round,  thick,  convex  on  the 
lower  surface,  concave  on  the  other  :  it  is  the 
same  as  meniscoid^  but  thicker. 

Pectinate  (pectinatus) ;  comb-sht^ed,  with 
numerous  close  narrow  segments,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

JPertuse  (pertums)  ;  perforated,  or  having 
irregular  open  spaces,  so  as  to  appear  pierced 
with  holes,  as  in  some  kinds  of  leaves. 

Petaloid  (  petahndem)  ;  petal-like,  having 
the  colour  and  texture  of  a  petal :  often  ap- 
lied  to  bracts. 

PUiferus ;  hair-pointed,  differs  from  setose 
chiefly  in  having  a  weak  instead  of  slmrp 
point ;  it  occurs  in  many  mosses. 

Phicentiform  (placeiiiiformis)  ;  placentar 
shaped,  that  is,  thick,  round,  and  concave, 
both  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface,  as  in 
the  root  of  the  Cyclamen. 

Plane  (planus)  ;  a  perfectly  even  and  flat 
surface,  which  occurs  in  many  leaves. 

Presgnans;  swollen,  protuberant. 

Preemorse  (prcBmarsus)  ;  bitten,  differs 
from  truncate  in  the  termination  being  ragged 
and  irregular ;  the  leaf  of  Caryota  urens  is 
an  example. 

Prismatical  (prismaticus)  ;  prism-shaped, 
that  is,  having  several  longitudinal  angles, 
with  intermediate  flat  faces,  as  in  the  calyx  of 
Prankenia  pulverulenta, 

Pterus;  the  term  used  in  composition  for 
winged ;  thus,  dipterus,  two- winged  ;  tri- 
ptertu,  three-winged  ;  and  so  on.  Epiptei'xis 
is  applied  when  the  wing  terminates,  and 
peripterus  when  it  surrounds  anything. 

Pulvinaie  (pulvhiatus) ;  cushion-shaped, 
convex  and  rather  flattened. 

Pungent  ( pungens)  ;  sharp,  terminating 
gradually  in  a  hard  sharp  point,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  many  plants. 

Pyrifonn  { piriformis)  ;  pear-shaped,  dif- 
fering from  turbinate  in  being  a  more  elon- 
gated figure ;  this  form  is  exemplified  in 
many  pears. 

Pyxidate  (pyxidatus)  ;  shaped  like  a  box. 

Quaternate;  in  fours;  applied  when  four 
leaflets  spring  from  the  same  point. 

Quinate;  in  fives ;  applied  when  five  leaflets 
spring  from  the  same  point. 

Ramose  (ramosus)  ;  branched,  having 
many  divisions ;  if  they  are  small,  the  term 
ramulostis  is  used  ;  if  the  tendency  is  but 
slight,  sub-ramosiis  ;  if  in  a  very  great  degree, 
the  term  ramosissimus  is  employed. 

Regular  (regular is)  ;  when  all  the  cor- 
responding parts — that  is  to  say,  all  the  petals 
of  a  flower,  for  instance — are  symmetrical ; 
the  buttercup  is  a  regular  flower. 

Repand  (repandus)  ;  having   an    uneven 
outline  or  margin,  with  slight  concavities  and 
convexities,  as  observed  in  some  leaves. 
48. 


Retuse  (retusus)  ;  terminating  in  a  round 
end,  the  centre  of  w^hich  is  depressed,  as  in 
the  leaf  of  Vaccinium  Vituf-id^ea, 

Rimose  (rimosus) ;  chinky,  having  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure  or  fissures. 

Ruminate  (ruminatus)  ;  applied  to  hard 
bodies  pierced  in  various  directions  by  narrow 
cavities  filled  with  dry  cellular  matter,  as  in 
the  albumen  of  the  nutmeg. 

Rostrate  (rostratus,  rostellatus)  ;  beaked, 
terminating  gradually  in  a  hard  long  straight 
point,  as  in  the  seed-pod  of  a  radish  :  the  term 
mostly  applies  to  some  elongation  of  the  seed- 
vessel. 

Saccate  (saccatus)  ;  pouch-shaped. 

Scrotiform  (scrotiformis)  ;  pouch-shaped, 
hollow,  and  resembling  a  double  bag. 

Scutate  (scutatus,  scutiformis)  ;  buckler- 
shaped,  having  the  figure  of  a  small  round 
buckler  ;  lens-shaped  with  an  inverted  rim. 

Scutelliform  (scutelliformis)  ;  differs  from 
patelliform  in  being  of  an  oval  figure,  not 
round. 

SelUsform  (selkeformis) ;  saddle-shaped, 
oblong,  with  the  sides  hanging  down  as  the 
flaps  of  a  saddle. 

Semiterete  (semiteres)  ;  half- terete,  that  is, 
round  on  one  side,  and  flat  on  the  other. 

Serrate  (serrattis) ;  saw-edged,  having 
sharp  straight-edged  teeth  pointing  towards 
the  apex  ;  applied  to  the  margins  of  leaves : 
if  the  serratures  are  again  serrated  it  is  called 
biserrate,  or  duplicato-serrate. 

Setose  (setosus,  setiger) ;  bristle-pointed^ 
terminating  gradually  in  a  very  fine  sharp 
point,  as  in  the  leaves  of  some  mosses. 

Simple  (simplex)  ;  scarcely  divided  or 
branched  at  all :  simpllcissimus  expresses  ab- 
solute simplicity. 

Sinuate  (sinuatus)  ;  having  an  uneven 
margin  with  deep  concavities  and  convexities, 
as  in  the  leaf  of  the  common  oak. 

Sinus;  the  indentation  or  recess  formed 
when  a  leaf  or  other  body  is  divided  into  lobes. 

Spheroidal  (spheroideus) ;  having  a  sphe- 
rical figure  a  little  depressed  at  each  end ; 
applied  to  a  solid  body. 

Spiral  (spiralis)  ;  lengthened,  and  twisted 
like  a  corkscrew. 

Stellate  (stelhitus)  ;  divided  into  segments, 
radiating  from  a  common  centre. 

Stromhnliform  (sirombuliformis);  nlength- 
ened  spirally  twisted  figure,  resembling  the 
convolutions  of  a  shell  called  a  strombus  ;  it 
occurs  in  some  seed-pods. 

Succisus ;  bitten  ;  the  same  as  prcemorse. 

Supradecompound  (supradecompositus)  ; 
having  several  series  of  divisions  or  ramifica- 
tions, that  is,  when  the  primary  divisions  are 
divided,  and  these  again  divided,  and  so  on  ; 
it  is  chiefly  applied  to  leaves. 

Taper  (teres)  ;  eu^ ployed  in  contradistinc- 
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tion  to  angular,  when  speaking  of  lengthened 
bodies,  as  the  stems  of  plants. 

Taniamis  ;  tapeworm-shaped,  that  is,  long^ 
cylindrical,  and  contracted  in  various  parts. 

Terete  (teres)  ;  round,  the  opposite  of  an- 
gular, as  applied  to  lengthened  bodies,  as  the 
stems  of  plants. 

Testicular  {testiculatut)  ;  having  the  form 
of  two  oblong  bodies,  as  in  the  roots  of  Or- 
chis  mascula, 

Torulose  {toruhms)  ;  knotted,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  moniliformy  being  cylindrical,  but 
uneven  in  surface. 

Trappzifonn  (trapeziformis)  ;  shaped  like 
a  trapezium,  that  is,  having  four  sides,  those 
which  are  opposite  not  being  parallel,  as  in 
Adiantum  trapeziforme, 

Tridentate  {tridentatus)  ;  trident-pointed, 
terminated  by  a  truncated  point  with  three 
indentations,  as  in  Saxifraga  tridentata. 

Trigonal  {trigonus)  ;  three-cornered,  hav- 
ing three  longitudinal  angles,  with  interme- 
diate flat  spaces. 

Triquetrous  {triqueter)  ;  three-edged,  that 
is,  with  three  acute  angles,  the  intermediate 
faces  being  hollow  or  concave ;  triangular 
hns  the  same  meaning ;  it  is  very  near  tri' 
gonaL 

Trochleate  (trochlearis)  ;  .  pulley-shaped, 
circular,  compressed,  contracted  in  the  centre 
of  its  circumference,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
pulley,  as  in  the  embryo  of  the  seed  of  Com' 
fneb/na  communis. 

Truncate  (truncatus)  ;  terminating  abrupt- 
ly, as  if  cut  off,  as  seen  in  the  leaf  of  the 
Tulip-tree,  or  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum. 

Tubmform  {tuba?formis,  tubatus) ;  trum- 
pet-shaped, hollow  and  dilated  at  one  end 
like  a  trumpet,  as  in  the  corolla  of  some  of 
the  honeysuckles. 

Tubular  (tubulosus) ;  cylindrical,  but  hol- 
low, as  in  the  calyx  of  many  Silenes. 

Tumid  (tumidus)  ;  swollen  or  bulged;  same 
as  turgid. 

Turbinate  (turbinatus) ;  top-shaped,  in- 
versely conical,  with  a  contraction  towards 
the  point,  as  in  many  pears. 

Turgid  (turgldus)  \  slightly  swollen,  or 
puffed  out. 

Twin  {didymus)  ;  growing  in  pairs,  or 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  as  in  the  fruit 
of  Oalium. 

Umbonate  (umbonatus) ;  bossed,  round, 
having  a  protuberant  centre,  like  an  ancient 
shield,  as  in  the  pileus^  or  cap,  of  some  mush- 
rooms. 

Umbraculiform  (umbraculiformis) ;  um- 
brella-shaped, risemi)liiig  an  open  umbrella, 
that  is,  hemispherical  and  convex,  with  rays 
proceeding  irom  a  common  centre  ;  this  is 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  seed-vessel  of  the  poppy. 

Uncinate    (uncinatiis,  uncatus) ;   hooked, 


curved  suddenly  back  at  the  point,  as  in  tbe 
leaves  of  Hypnum  uncinatum. 

Varicose  (varicosus) ;    swollen  here  and 
there  in  an  irregular  manner. 
f;,Vasifonn(yasiformis);  vase-shaped, formed 
like  a   flower-pot,   resembling  an    inverted 
truncate  cone. 

Vermicular  (vermicularis)  ;  thick  and  al- 
most cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different  parts. 

Vertebrate  (vertebratus) ;  a  term  some- 
times applied  where  a  body  (generally  a  leaf) 
is  contracted  at  intervals,  there  being  an  arti- 
culation at  each  contraction,  as  in  Ctissonia 
qnccUa. 

Ventricose  (ventricosus) ;  bellying,  swell- 
ing unequally  on  one  side,  as  seen  in  many 
monopetidous  flowers. 

TERMS  CHIEFLY  APPLIED   TO  SUBFACB  AKD 

TEXTURE. 

Acanthous;  spiny,  furnished  with  spines, 
as  the  leaves  of  some  thistles. 

Aculeate  (aculeatus)  ;  prickly,  famished 
with  prickles,  as  the  stem  of  the  rose  ;  prickles 
are  distinguished  from  spines. 

Anacantlums ;  without  spines,  spineless. 

Annulate  {annulatus)  ;  ringed,  surrounded 
by  bands  either  elevated  or  depressed  :  the 
cups  of  the  acorns  of  several  kinds  of  oak  are 
ringed. 

Aphthous  ;  appearing  as  though  covered 
with  little  ulcers. 

Arachnoid  (arachnoideus)  ;  cobwebbed, 
covered  with  loose,  thin  entangled  hairs,  like 
the  web  of  a  spider,  as  in  the  old-fashioned 
Calceolaria  arachnoidea, 

Areolate  {areolatus)  ;  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  small,  irregular,  angular  spaces. 

Barbate  (barbatuSy  crinifus)  ;  bearded, 
clothed  with  tufts  of  long  weak  hairs  growing 
from  different  parts  of  the  surface,  as  in  ZjfgO' 
petalum  crinitum, 

JBituminous ;  having  a  clammy  or  adhesive 
surface. 

Blistered  (ulcerosus)  ;  having  the  surface 
covered  as  if  by  blisters. 

Bullate  {bullatus)  ;  garnished  with  studs, 
or  small  excrescences  as  in  Helonias  buUata, 

Callose ;  callous,  hardened,  or  indurated. 

Carnose  (camosus)  ;  of  a  thick  flesliy,  juicy 
substance,  as  in  tbe  leaf  of  Hoya  camosa. 

Cartilaginous  {cartilagineus)  ;  hard  and 
tough,  like  the  skin  of  an  apple  seed. 

Caruncle  (caruncula)  ;  a  small  fleshy  pro- 
tuberance. 

CcBsious  (casius)  ;  grayish,  covered  with  t 
fine  bloom  ;  like  glaucous,  but  greener. 

Cataphracta ;  clothed  in  mail,  armed. 

Cavus;  hollow,  full  of  holes  or  cavities. 

Ceraceous  (ceracetu,  cereus)  ;  waxy,  havii^ 
the  texture  and  appearance  of  wax,  as  tbe 
pollen  masses  of  Orchids. 
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Ciliated  (cUiattis)  ;  having  fine  hairs,  re- 
sembUng  the  eyelash,  as  in  the  leaves  oi  Erica 
Tetralix, 

Clammy ;  viscid,  sticky,  as  the  stems  of 
catch-fly,  or  Mimulus  glutinoms. 

Corneous  (comeus)  ;  homy,  of  a  hard  and 
close  texture,  capable  of  being  cut  without 
difficulty,  and  not  being  brittle,  as  the  albumen 
of  many  plants. 

Corticate  (corticatus) ;  coated,  harder  on 
the  exterior  than  in  the  interior. 

Coriaceous  (coriaceuSy  alutacetu) ;  leathery, 
thick  and  tough  like  leather,  as  in  the  leaves 
of  the  common  laurel  and  camellia. 

Crustaceoits  {crustacetis)  ;  hard,  thin  and 
brittle,  as  the  coat  of  the  seed  of  asparagus. 

Crystalline  ;  having  the  appearance  of 
crystals. 

Dealbate  (deaJbatus)  ;  whitened,  clothed 
with  an  opaque  whitish  powdery  substance, 
more  dense  than  when  pulvendent. 

Demy  (roridus) ;  covered  with  little  trans- 
parent elevations,  having  the  appearance  of 
fine  drops  of  dew. 

Diaphanous;  transparent. 

Disermis;  smooth,  without  thorns. 

Duriuscula  ;  rather  hard  or  rigid. 

Echinate  (eckinatus)  ;  bristly,  furnished 
with  numerous  rigid  hairs  or  straight  prickles, 
as  in  the  fruit  of  the  sweet  chestnut. 

Embossed  (ctBlatus)  ;  carved,  projecting 
from  the  surface  like  the  boss  of  a  shield  or 
target. 

Erintu;  prickly,  rough. 

Even  ((iBquatus)  ;  the  reverse  of  anything 
expressive  of  inequality  of  surface. 

Farinaceous  (Jarina^eus) ;  mealy,  having 
the  texture  of  flour  in  a  mass,  as  the  albumen 
of  wheat* 

Farinose  (farinosus) ;  mealy,  covered  with 
a  whitish  scurfy  substance,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
Primula  farinosa, 

Favose  (Javosus,  ahseolatus)  ;  honey- 
combed, pitted  or  hollowed  out  in  the  manner 
of  a  section  of  a  honey-comb,  as  in  the  seeds  of 
the  poppy. 

Firm;  hardish,  tending  to  solidity. 

Floccose  (Jloccosus) ;  clothed  with  dense 
hairs,  which  fall  away  in  small  tufts,  as  in 
some  kinds  of  Verbascum. 

Foveate  (Jbveatus) ;  pitted,  full  of  little 
pits  or  hollows  ;  the  same  as  scrobiculate. 

Oelatinous  (gelatinosus) ;  having  the  tex- 
ture and  appearance  of  jelly,  as  in  Ulva, 

Olahrous  (glaber,  kBvis)  ;  smooth,  destitute 
of  hairiness  or  unevenness,  as  in  many  leaves. 

Glandular  (glandulosus)  ;  covered  with 
Iiairs  bearing  glands  on  their  tips,  as  in  the 
fruit  of  some  roses. 

Glaucous  (jglaucus)  ;  clothed  with  a  fine 
bloom,  giving  a  bluish  cast  to  the  surface  it 
covers,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  cabbage. 


Olochidate  (ghchidatus) ;  clothed  with  a 
peculiar  form  of  hair  which  is  split  and 
hooked. 

Olutinose  (glutinosus)  ;  covered  with  a 
viscid  or  glutinous  exudation,  as  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  Mimulus  glutinosus. 

Orooved  (sulcatus) ;  furrowed,  channelled, 
marked  with  grooves  or  channels. 

Herbaceous  (herbaceus)  ;  thin,  green  and 
cellular,  of  the  texture  observed  in  the  leaves 
of  mosses. 

Hirsute  (hirsutus);  rough,  hairy,  clothed 
with  hairs  longer  and  more  rigid  than  down. 

Hispid  (Jiispidus) ;  covered  with  long  rigid 
hairs,  as  the  flowers  of  Fimelia  hispida. 

Hoary  {incanus)  ;  densely  covered  with 
very  short  hairs,  giving  a  whitish  appearance 
to  the  surface  from  whence  they  proceed,  as 
in  some  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  leaves  and 
stem  of  Pimelia  incana. 

Homogeneous ;  of  uniform  composition  or 
substance. 

Hyaline  (hycUinus)  ;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  crystals,  transparent,  glassy. 

Hystrix;  bristly,  like  a  porcupine. 

Iced  (glacialis)  ;  covered  with  shiny  par- 
ticles like  icicles,  having  a  frosted  appearance. 

Imberbis;  smooth,  without  a  beard  ;  used 
in  descriptions  when  any  allied  kinds  have 
some  parts  bearded. 

Indtmate  {induviatus) ;  covered  with  the 
withered  remains  of  leaves,  which  being  inarti- 
culate with  the  stem,  do  not  fall  ofiT. 

Inermis;  smooth,  unarmed,  destitute  of 
spines  and  prickles  ;  used  to  distinguish  be- 
tween such  kinds  as  are  furnished  with  spines 
or  prickles,  and  such  as  are  not. 

Juhate  (jubatus)  ;  crested,  furnished  with 
a  crest  or  mane. 

Lacunose  (lacunosus)  ;  furnished  with  nu- 
merous large  deep  excavations  or  depressions. 

Lavigate  (IcevigatuSf  poUtus)  ;  polished, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  polished  surface, 
as  in  many  seeds. 

Lanate  (lanatus)  ;  woolly,  covered  with 
long  dense  curled  matted  hairs  resembling 
wool,  as  in  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

Imd  (laxm)  ;  loose,  of  a  soft  cellular  tex- 
ture, appearing  as  if  not  in  a  state  of  cohesion, 
as  the  pith  of  most  plants. 

Lentiginose  (le7itiginosus)  ;  dusty,  covered 
with  minute  dots,  as  if  dusted. 

Lepidote  {lepidotuSy  leprosus)  ;  leprous, 
clothed  with  lacerated  peltate  scales,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  Eleagnus, 

Ligneous  (lignosus,  lignus)  ;  of  the  texture 
and  substance  of  wood. 

Lineate  {lineatus)  ;  lined,  the  same  as 
striated, 

LoretLs;  leathery,  the  same  as  coriaceous. 

Lucid  (lucidus) ;  shining,  glittering,  as  in 
many  leaves. 
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Manicaie  {inanicatm)  ;  clothed  with  hairs 
interwoven  into  a  thick  mass  easily  separated 
from  the  surface,  as  in  Cacalia  catiesce)is. 

Medullary  {inedullosus)  ;  pithy,  filled  with 
spont^y  pith. 

Membranaceous  {membranaceus)  ;  semi- 
transparent  and  thin  in  texture,  like  a  fine 
membrane,  as  in  the  leaves  of  mosses. 

Mucous  {mucosus)  ;  slimy,  covered  with 
slime,  or  with  a  coat  that  is  soluble  in  water 
and  becomes  slimy. 

Muricated  (jnuricatus)  ;  furnished  with 
numerous  excrescences,  like  the  fruit  of  Ar- 
butus Unedo. 

Naked  {nudus,  denvdatus);  substantially 
the  same  as  glaber;  it  is  used  to  distinguish 
such  surfaces  as  are  not  clothed  with  hair, 
down,  &c. 

Oleaginous  (pleaginosus)  ;  fleshy  in  sub- 
stance, but  filled  with  oil. 

Opaque  {opacus) ;  dull-looking,  used  to  dis- 
tinguish such  surfaces  as  are  the  reverse  of 
shining. 

Osseous  (osseus) ;  bony,  hard,  and  very  close 
in  texture,  and  not  cut  without  difficulty,  the 
parts  being  brittle,  as  the  stone  of  a  peach. 

Paleaceous  {paleaceus)  ;  chaffy,  clothed 
with  small  weak  membranous  scales,  resem- 
bling the  paleae  of  grasses  ;  the  receptacle  of 
many  compound  plants  is  paleaceous. 

Papillose  (jpapillosus,  papulosus)  ;  pimpled, 
covered  with  minute,  rather  soft,  excrescences 
or  tubercles  of  uneven  size,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
Mesembi*yanthemum  crystal Imum, 

Papyraceous  (papyraceus,  chartareus)  ; 
papery,  opaque,  and  having  the  consistence  of 
paper,  as  in  most  leaves. 

Plumose  {plumosus) ;  feathery,  consisting 
of  long  hairs,  which  are  themselves  hairy,  as 
in  the  beard  of  the  feather-grass. 

Pruinose  (pruinosus);  frosted,  applied  to 
surfaces  covered  with  small  dew-like  transpa- 
rent elevations,  which  look  as  though  they  were 
con(;ealed,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Itosa  pruinosa. 

Pilose  (pilosus) ;  hairy,  covered  with  weak, 
short,  thin  hairs,  as  the  leaf  of  the  carrot. 

Pubescent  (pubescenSy  pubens)  ;  downy, 
densely  covered  with  short  weak  hairs ;  it  is 
to  be  observed  in  many  leaves. 

Pulverulent  {pulverulentus) ;  powdery,  co- 
vered with  a  fine  bloom  ;  similar  to  farinose. 

Punctate  (punctatus)  ;  dotted,  covered 
with  minute  impressions,  as  if  made  by  the 
point  of  a  pin,  as  in  the  seed  of  the  common 
pimpernel. 

Pustulate  {pustulatus) ;  covered  with  glan- 
dular or  blistery  excrescences. 

Ramentaceous  (ramentaccus) ;  clothed  with 
thin,  shrivelled,  scale-like  bodies,  as  the  stems 
of  many  ferns. 

Reticulate  (reticuhUus)  ;  netted,  covered 
with  lines  like  net- work,  which  project  a  little 


from  the  surface,  as  the  veins  of  many  leaves. 
When  of  several  layers  the  outer  only  is  netted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  roots  of  Oladiolus  com- 
munis f  it  is  called  semireticulate.  The  beau- 
tiful gold-coloured  network  on  the  leaves  of 
Anoectochilus  setaceus  is  a  very  elegant  ex- 
ample of  reticulation. 

Rigid;  stiff,  u n tractable ;  the  opposite  of 
flexible. 

Rough  (asper)  ;  clothed  with  rough,  rigid 
points,  as  the  leaves  of  the  borage. 

Rugose  (rugosus) ;  coarsely  wrinkled,  co- 
vered with  reticulated  or  net-like  lines,  the 
spaces  between  which  are  convex,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  sage,  Calceolaria  rugosa,  and  other 
plants  ;  mgulose  is  more  finely  wrinkled. 

Scabrous  {scaher) ;  rough,  covered  with 
minute  warts,  or  hard  short  rigid  points,  as  in 
the  leaves  of  the  borage  ;  roughness  in  a  less 
degree  is  termed  roughish  (scabindus), 

Scarious  {scariosus)\  having  a  thin,  dry, 
shrivelled  appearance. 

Scalded  {cicatrisatus)  ;  marked  by  scars 
left  by  bodies  that  have  fallen  ;  thus  the  stem 
is  scarred  where  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  in 
some  stems  this  is  very  obvious. 

Scrobiculate  {scrobiculatus) ;  pitted,  full  of 
small  shallow  depressions  or  excavations. 

Scurfy  (furfurosus)  ;  covered  with  small, 
roundish,  flattened  particles,  which  give  a 
leprous  appearance  to  the  surface,  as  in  some 
varieties  of  pine-apple. 

Shining  {nitidus) ;  havir^  a  smooth,  po- 
lished surface  ;  similar  to  lucid. 

Silky  {sericeus)  ;  clothed  with  fine  soft 
close-pressed  hairs,  which  are  silky  to  the 
touch,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Protea  argentea* 

Spiculate  (spiculatus)  ;  covered  with  fine 
fleshy  erect  points. 

Spinose  (spinosus) ;  furnished  with  spines, 
as  the  branches  of  the  hawthorn  and  the 
wild  plum.  Spines  it  will  be  remembered 
are  different  from  prickles. 

Splendent  (splendens)  ;  glittering,  differing 
from  IsBvigated  in  having  the  polished  surface 
broken  by  very  slight  irregularities. 

Spongy  (spongiosus)  ;  loosely  cellular,  the 
cellules  filled  with  air,  having  the  texture  of 
a  sponge. 

Squamose  (squamosus)  ;  scaly,  clothed  with 
minute  scales  fixed  by  one  end,  as  on  the 
shoots  of  the  pine  tribe. 

Striated  (striatus)  ;  marked  by  fine  longi- 
tudinal lines  or  streaks,  as  many  stems. 

Strigose  (strigosus) ;  clothed  with  sharp 
appre^sed  rigid  hairs. 

Stinging  {\uens)  ;  covered  with  sharp 
pointed  hairs,  which  when  touched  emit  an 
irritating  fluid,  as  in  the  common  stinging 
nettles,  and  the  Loasas. 

Strumose  (strumosus)  ;  swollen,  protu- 
berant. 
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Stupose  (stuposus);  filamentous,  bearded, 
as  in  the  filaments  of  Anthericum. 

Sober  one  (suberosvs)  ;  corky,  having  the 
texture  of  cork,  as  the  bark  of  Ulintut  suberosa. 

Succulent  {mcculenius) ;  very  cellular  and 
juicy,  as  the  cactus,  thealoe,  and  similar  plants. 

Sulcate  {iulcatus)  ;  furrowed,  marked  by 
longitudinal  channels,  as  the  stem  of  the 
parsnip. 

Tartareous  {tartareui)  ;  rough,  crumbling 
on  the  surface,  like  the  thallus  of  some  lichens. 

Thick  (crasstis) ;  applied  to  such  substances 
as  are  thicker  than  ordinary  ;  thus  fleshy 
leaves  are  thick,  the  texture  of  leaves  generally 
being  papery. 

Tomentose  (tomentosus)  ;  covered  with 
dense  short  hairs  somewhat  rigid,  so  as  to  be 
sensibly  perceptible  to  the  touch,  as  in  Lava- 
tera  arborea. 

Unctuous  (unctuosus)  ;  greasy,  having  a 
surface  which  though  not  actually  greasy,  yet 
feels  to  be  so,  as  in  some  leaves. 

Velvety  {velutinus) ;  similar  to  tomentose^ 
but  with  the  hairiness  rather  more  dense,  so 
as  to  resemble  velvet. 

Verrucose  (verrucosus^  tuberculatus) ;  warted, 
tuberculated,  clothed  with  small  excrescences, 
as  the  leaves  of  some  aloes. 

ViUose  (villosusy  hirsutus)  ;  shaggy,  clothed 
with  long  soft  hairs,  as  in  JSpilobium  hirsutum. 

TERMS   CHIEFLY  APPLIED   TO    EXPRESS    SIZE, 
DURATION,   OR  THE   HABITAT   OF  PLANTS. 

Annottnus;  yearly,  that  which  has  the 
growth  of  a  year. 

Anmtal  (annuus)  ;  see  monocarpous. 

Aquatic  (aquaticus);  growing  in  water ; 
used  to  distinguish  such  from  plants  which  grow 
on  land :  sub-aquatics  are  planto  growing  in 
very  wet  or  marshy  places. 

Areruireous  (arenarius);  growing  in  or 
amongst  sand;  used  chiefly  in  reference  to 
plants  growing  on  sandy  shores,  as  Gnaphor 
lium  arenarium. 

Arvensis;  growing  in  corn-fields,  as  Ana- 
gaUis  arvensis  and  Ranunculus/irvensis, 

Biduus;  enduring  two  days. 

Biennial  {biennii) ;  see  monocarpous. 

Biferus;  double-bearing;  applied  when 
any  part  is  produced  twice  in  a  season. 

Bimestris;  enduring  for  two  months. 

Brachialis,  ulnaris ;  twenty-four  inches 
long,  the  length  of  an  ell,  or  of  the  arm. 

Caducous  {caducus)  ;  falling  off  early ;  the 
calyx  of  the  poppy  falls  off  at  a  very  early 
stage,  and  this  is  caducous. 

Capillaris;  of  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  line. 

Caulocarpous ;  see  polycarpous, 

Cubitalis;  seventeen  inches  long ;  the 
length  of  a  cubit,  or  the  distance  between  the 
elbow  and  tip  of  the  finger. 


Bebile  (debilii)  ;  of  weak  and  feeble  con- 
struction, slender. 

Beciduotis  {deciduiis)  ;  falling  off  finally, 
not  persistent,  as  the  leaves  of  most  trees 
— the  elm  for  example. 

Depressed  {depressus)\  broad  and  dwarf,  as  if 
growing  horizontally  instead  of  perpendicularly. 

Biurmis,  ephemens;  of  a  day,  enduring 
but  a  day,  as  the  flowers  of  Tigridia ;  biduus 
means  enduring  for  two  days ;  triduus,  three 
days,  and  so  on. 

Bodrantalis  ;  nine  inches  long ;  the  length 
of  a  span,  or  space  between  the  thumb  and 
little  finger,  separated  widely. 

JElate  {elatus,  procems) ;  tall  and  slender  ; 
applied  to  plants  which  seem  higher  than 
accords  with  their  other  proportions. 

Epfiemeris;  of  a  day,  enduring  but  a  day, 
as  the  flowers  of  Tigndia, 

Evanescent ;  of  very  short  duration,  vanish- 
ing quickly. 

Evergreen;  usually  applied  to  such  trees 
and  shrubs  as  retain  their  leaves  from  year  to 
year,  never  being  denuded,  to  distinguish  them 
from  deciduous  trees,  which  shed  their  leaves  in 
autumn  ;  the  box-tree  and  the  laurel  are  ever- 
greens. 

Exiguus ;  little,  small  in  all  parts,  but  well 
proportioned. 

Fugacious  (Jvgax)  ;  perishing,  or  falling 
off  quickly  after  arriving  at  perfection,  as  the 
petals  of  the  Cistus  family,  and  many  fungi. 

Gigantic  (giganteus)  ;  tall,  but  at  the  same 
time  stout  and  well  proportioned. 

Horarius;  of  an  hour,  enduring  but  an 
hour  or  two,  as  the  flowers  oi  Cistus. 

Hornus ;  of  the  same  year,  not  a  year  old. 

Sumilis;  low,  in  a  comparative  sense, 
being  chiefly  applied  to  objects  not  remarkably 
small  in  themselves,  but  becoming  so  in  com- 
parison with  kindred  larger  forms. 

Hysteranthous ;  applied  when  the  leaves 
appear  ai'ter  the  flowers,  as  in  the  mezereum 
and  the  coltsfoot 

Lacustnne;  of,  or  belonging  to,  a  lake  ; 
applied  to  plants  which  grow  in  lakes,  as 
Scirpus  hicustris, 

Limose  (limosus)  ;  growing  in  the  mud,  as 
Equisetum  limosum. 

Linealis;  of  the  length  of  a  line,  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

Littorale  (littoralis) ;  growing  on  the 
shore,  as  Lupinus  littoralis. 

Lofty  (exaltatus) ;  tall,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  is  expressed  by  elatus,  and 
less  slender. 

Marcescent  (mar^cescens);  withering,  fading, 
not  falling  off  until  the  part  that  bears  it  is 
perfect,  but  withering  much  sooner ;  the 
flowers  of  Orobanche  are  of  this  nature. 

Maritime  {maritimus)  ;  growing  by  the 
sea-side,  as  Beta  maritinia. 


^sciiynantuus  pulchra. 


Mmtlrualit  (menttrwu) ;  of  a  month,  en- 
during for  a  month  ;  bimettrit  is  aaed  to  ex- 
presa  an  endurance  for  two  months ;  trimettrit 
three  montiiii,  and  so  on. 

Sfonocarpous ;  bearing  fruit  but  once,  and 
then  dying  ;  this  term  includes  annvab,  which 
live  but  one  year ;  biennials,  which  live  two 
years  ;  and  others,  as  the  American  aloe 
{Agave  avKricana),  nbich  live  for  on  indeter- 
minate number  of  years. 

Montamu;  growing  naturally  on  moun- 
tains, as  all  of  what  are  called  Alpine  plants. 

Multifenu ;  often-beanng  ;  applied  when 
any  part  is  produced  several  times  in  a  season. 

Mural  {muraiuy,  growing  on  walls,  as 
Draba  muralia,  Sinapii  murali),  Stc. 

Mutable  (mutabilit)  ;  changeable,"  incon- 
stant, prone  to  change,  as  in  tlie  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  Cheirantfivs  matabilis. 

Nanu»;  dwarf,  small,  short  in  comparison 
with  allied  objects,  an  the  dwarf  box  used  aa 
edgings  to  garden  walks. 

Nemorou  (nemorosus) ;  growing  in  woods, 
or  among  trees,  as  Anemone  nemoroia. 

Noclumut;  of  a  night,  enduring  but  a 
night,  as  the  flowers  of  the  night -blooming 
cereus  (C.  grandiftonu), 

Orgyalit ;  six  feet ;  the  length  of  a  torae, 
or  the  ordinary  height  of  a  man. 

Palmarii;  three  inches  long,  the  breadth 
of  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand.  ' 

Paluitrit;  growing  in  marshes,  as  Caltka 
pabittrii,  Equitetum  pabtstre,  &c. 

Pedalit;  twelve  inches  long,  the  length  of 
a  tall  man's  foot. 

Peregi-inout  (peregrinut)  ;  wandering,  dif- 
fuse ;  often  applied  to  climbing  plants. 

PerentutnM  ;  permanent,  not  essentially 
ditferent  from  persistent. 

Perennial  (perennis)  j  enduring  for  several 
years,  as  herbaceous  plants  ;  see  poli/earpotia. 

PertUtent  tjieriiitetu,  rettam)  ;  not  falling 
but  remaining  fresh  until  the  connected  parts 
are  wholly  matured,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
leatea  of  evergreens. 

Polycarpovt ;  bearing  fruit  many  times 
without  perishing  ;  this  includes  such  plants 
as  are  eaulocarpotu,  that  is,  those  whose  stem 
endures  many  years,  as  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
rhiiocarpouf,  that  is,  those  whose  root  endures 
many  years,  but  whose  stems  perish  annually, 
as  herbaceous  plants. 

Pratenm;  growing  in  fields  and  meadows, 
as  Qeranium  prateme. 

Proteranthout;  applied  when  the  leaves 
appear  before  the  flowers. 

Pumilui;  dwarf,  same  as  nanuj. 

Putillug,  perputillut;  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  allied  plants  or  parts. 

PygmiBui;  dwarf,  the  same  as  pttmilus 
and  tuintu. 

Rkizocarpous ;  see  polyrarpotit. 


Simlarit;  growing  by  the  sides  of  riven 
or  streams,  as  Mimvbu  rivuUtrix. 

Bupetlru;  growing  on  or  among  rocks,  >i 
SUene  rupettrig. 

Serotinus ;  late  or  evening  flowering. 

Setqvi;  a  prefix,  signifying  one  half  more, 
thua  letquipedalit  means  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Sphacelate  {tphacelatus);  withered  or  dead. 

Spiiliammut ;  seven  incbea  long,  the  length 
of  a  small  span. 

Starved  {depauperatus) ;  applied  when 
some  part  is  less  perfectly  developed  than  is 
usual  in  similar  plants. 

St/nantkous  ;  applied  when  the  leaves  and 
flowers  appear  simultaneously,  as  in  the 
greater  number  of  plants. 

Sylvestris;  growing  in  woods  and  shady 
places,  as  Dipsacns  si/lve$tris. 

Tridutis;  enduring  three  days. 

Trimestris;  enduring  for  three  months. 

Undali*,  polUcaris;  of  the  length  of  an 
inch,  or  the  first  joint  <^  the  thumb. 

Unguis;  a  nail,  the  length  of  half  an  inch, 
or  the  nail  of  the  little  finger. 

ViritU;  stout,  strong,  vig<Hx>nB. 


.«SCHTNANTHCS    PULCHKA. 

(De  CandoOt.) 
THE    BEAUTIFUL  .SSCHTKAMTH. 

The  anne.'ted  engraving  represents  one  of 
the  best  of  the  new  species  of  jEachynanthus^ 
which  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
nurserymen,  of  Exeter,  through  the  agency 
of  their  collector,  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb.  Hie 
name  it  bears  is  moat  appropriate,  for  it  is 
in  truth  a  beautiful  subject.  In  the  damp 
forests  of  Java  various  speciea  of  .£schy- 
nanthus  abound,  growing  on  the  branches 
and  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  assuming  in  the 
disposition  of  their  branches  a  most  gracefully 
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pendulous  baUit,  This,  ailded  to  liie  pro- 
lusion and  rich  colouring  of  tlieir  blossoms, 
renders  them  exceedin^y  beautiful;  and  among 
stove  plants — for  they  of  course  require  stove 
culture — they  take  the  very  first  rank. 

The  present  species  has  naturally  this  epi- 
phytal pendulous  character,  though  in  many 
cases  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  adopt  it 
nnder  artificial  cultivation,  especially  where 
the  plants  are  required  to  be  often  moved. 
As  it  grows,  a  number  of  slender  branches  of 
moderate  length  are  produced,  and  these  are 
furnished  with  firm  fiesby  opposite  broadly 
ovate  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour.  On 
these  branches,  and  the  numerous  side  shoots 
that  are  produced,  the  corymbs  of  flowers  are 
borne  at  the  end ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
tnbular,  curved,  divided  at  the  end  into  five 
segments,  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet  colour,  marked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  yellow  streaks. 
Hie  plants  appear  to  produce  these  blossoms 
freely  through  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  scarcely  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  rich  appearance  of  the  plant ;  the 
blooms  are  large,  not  less  than  two  inches  long. 

As  already  hinted,  this  species  was  sent 
En|{land  from  Java  by  Mr.  Lobb,  and  n 
first  flowered  and  publicly  exhibited  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

"Wliere  it  is  convenient  to  attach  the  plant 
to  a  large  block  of  wood,  such  as  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  it  to 
assume  its  own  natural  style  of  growth  ;  and 
even  when  grown  in  pots,  for  convenience  of 
removal,  and  necessarily  more  or  less  sup- 
ported by  stakes,  as  much  freedom  of  growth 
as  would  be  consistent  with  an  orderly  appear- 
ance ought  to  be  allowed  it.  When  potted,  a 
light  turfy  soil  is  most  proper  for  it ;  a  mix- 
ture of  turfy  peat  with  a  smaU  proportion  of 
turly  loam  and  some  decayed  wood,  wouli'' 
form  a  very  suitable  material  for  its  roots 
and  when  grown  upon  blocks,  a  portion  of 
moss  should  be  kept  about  those  parts  where 
the  roots  are  forming,  and  this  moss  must  be 
frequently  damped.  Where  the  latter  mode 
of  growth  is  adopted,  it  is  better  to  begin  with 
a  plant  of  moderate  size  in  preference  to  one 
of  considerable  size.  During  the  period  of 
their  active  growth,  say  from  March  to  June, 
they  require  a  hot  damp  stove,  such  as  is 
usually  provided  for  orchidaceous  plants. 
After  that  time,  at  least  as  the  blooms  become 
nearly  ready  to  open,  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  such  as  that  of  a 
warm  gieenhouse ;  the  change,  however,  must 
be  brought  about  gradually,  or  probably  the 
blooms  would  be  sacrificed.  After  blooming, 
and  during  the  winter,  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
dfy  cool  stove.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
propagating  it  from  cuttings  planted  in  the 
ordinary  way. 


AZALEA    OVATA. 


E- LEAVED  AZALEA. 


This  k 


of  the  plants  introduced  a  year 
or  two  smce  to  our  gardens,  from  China,  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  the  botanical  collector  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  shrub  perfectly 
hardy,  and  of  great  beauty,  and  as  such  will 
be  regarded  as  a  welcome  ornament  to  our 
shrubberies  and  "American"  borders.  It  ia, 
very  distinct  in  its  appearance  from 
any  of  the  Azaleas  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 


The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  are  of  an 
ovate  form,  in  some  cases  almost  heart-shaped, 
are  small,  very  daik  green,  end  shining.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  growing  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  ;  they  are  somewhat  roundish 
in  outline,  and  resembling  in  structure  those  of 
Rhododendron  dauricum,  and  R.  chants- 
cUttU,  that  is,  without  the  long  funnel-shaped 
base  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  flowers  of 
most  of  this  group  of  plants  ;  this  form  will 
be  clearly  understood  from  the  engraving. 
There  are  two  varieties  known,  in  one  of 
which  the  blossoms  are  pure  white,  in  the 
other  tinged  with  delicate  pink  ;  both  are 
spotted  with  small  dark  coloured  dots  on  the 
upper  petals. 

In  reference  to  this  plant,  Mr.  Fortune 
iserves  : — "In  the  woods  this  species  has  an 
arborescent  habit,  and  grows  from  eight  to 
■  fe  feet  in  height,  but  on  the  exposed  hill- 
sides it  generally  forms  a  dwarf  bush  two  or 
three  feet  high.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  profusion  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  It  was  found  growing  on  the  sides 
of  the  green-tea  hills  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang,  and  also  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
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tlie  Cliusan  Arcliipelago,  where  it  is  called 
Kinf/KC-)vhti,  or  'silver  silk  flower'  by  the 
DdTtlicrn  Cliinese.  I  never  met  with  this 
i>]ieci('8  in  the  south  of  China,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  found  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
England.  It  may  be  propagated  easily  enough 
by  Feeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  or  it  may  be 
grafted  on  some  of  tlie  hardy  species.  Some 
of  the  hardy  Torielies  of  Rhododendron  wouhl 
probably  make  good  Gtock»  for  this  purpose. 
Ooe  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
its  cullivation,  is  tliorough  drainage.  I  in- 
variably found  it  growing  on  the  hillsides, 
often  amongst  rocks  and  stones  whei'e  no 
stagnant  water  could  remain  near  its  roots. 
This  point  being  attended  to,  it  will  be  found 
to  thrive  well  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  in 
which  the  other  species  of  Azalea  are  generally 
grown." 

The  hardiness  of  the  plant  has  been  well 
tested  during  the  winter  of  1846-7.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chi 
wick  it  has  been  found  to  bear  a  temperature 
of  four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  a  low  damp 
situation,  both  on  a  south  and  north  aspect, 
witfaoutezhibiting  any  appearance  of  suffering. 


THE  SCILLA  OE  SQUILL. 
Among  the  small  bulbous  plants  which 
flower  iu  the  months  of  spring,  few  possess 
more  beauty  than  the  different  species  and 
varieties  ol'  Scilla.  Two  or  three  of  the  kinds 
flower  early  enough  to  bear  company  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  crocus,  and  with  these,  and 
indeed  every  other  kind  of  flower  produced  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  their  prevailing  cicru- 
lean  tint  forms  an  admirable  association  and 
contrast.  It  is  to  these  early  flowering  kinds 
that  in  this  place  we  particularly  direct  atten- 
tion. Growing  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  high,  and  bearing  for  the  most  part 
blue  flowers,  they  would  form  beautiful  beds, 


mar^ns  to  beds  in  the  flower-garden,  where 

w  such  plants  as  snowdrops  and  crocuses  are 
almost  exclusively  depended  on  for  the  earliest 
bloom.  The  snowdrop,  as  is  well  known, 
furnishes  white  blossoms  only  ;  the  crocus 
supplies  yellow,  orange,  purple,  and  various 
particolonrs  ;  but  neither  in  this  is  the  pure 
blue  colour  to  be  found.  Those  persons,  there- 
fore, who  desire  that  their  gardens  slionld 
burst  forth  into  beauty  with  the  earliest  dawn 
of  returning  spring,  should  on  no  account  fail 
to  procure  and  plant  largely  of  the  kinds  of 
squill  we  are  now  about  to  notice. 

SciUa  bifolia,  of  which  there  are  some 
distinct  varieties,  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  It  has  a  small  oblong 
bulb,  from  which  proceed  uBu^ly  two,  but 
sometimes  three,  dark  green,  shining,  linear, 
Innce-shaped  leaves  of  about  three  inches  in 
length ;  from  between  these  arises  the  erect 
scape  of  flowers,  reaching  about  ai»  equal 
height,  bearing  a  few — six  or  eight — blue 
flowers,  which  are  small,  star-like,  composed 
of  six  ovate-lanceolate  concave  spreading  s^- 
ments.  These  flowers  are  produ-^d  daring 
March  and  April,  often  early  in  the  former 
month.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
blossoms  called  S.  hifolia  alba,  and  another 
with  pink  flowers  called  S.  bifolia  rubra. 
This  species  is  said  to  have  been  found  wild 
in  England,  but  this  is  rather  doubtful. 

Scilla  vema  has  small  roundish  bulbs,  from 
which  grow  several  dark  green  shining  linear 
leaves,  about  four  inches  in  length,  from  be- 
tween which  arises  the  erect  scape  to  about 
the  same  height,  bearing  a  roundish  head  of 
star-like  deep  purplish  blue  flowers ;  these 
appear  in  April  and  May.  This  is  a  native 
of  the  sea-coast  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  in  some 
places  covering  large  tracts  of  ground. 

Srilta  sibirica  has  roundish  bulbs,  and 
two  or  three  broadly  lanceolate  linear  shining 
leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  growing  about 
three  inches  high  ;  the  flowers,  of  which  two 
or  three  are  borne  on  a  nodding  scape,  ttre 
larger  than  in  8.  bifolia,  and  drooping  ;  they 
are  of  a  most  beautiful  light  clear  blue  tiot, 
and  being  a  vigorous  growing  though  small 
plant,  they  are  very  freely  prwluced,  and  con- 
tinue some  time  in  blossom.  They  are  pro- 
duced early  in  March  and  continue  throughout 
the  month,  a  few  blooms  continuing  some- 
times to  be  produced  even  in  April.  It  is  of 
course  a  native  of  Siberia. 

Scilla  amtena  is  rather  a  smaller  growing 
plant  than  the  last ;  it  has  roundish  bulbs,  with 
broad  lanceolate  dark  green  shining  leaves, 
and  a  scape  growing  about  three  inches  high, 
bearing  several  largish  drooping  light  blue 
flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  S.  sihiriea, 
and  are  produced  in  March  and  April.  This 
spi'cies  is  a  native  of  the  Levant 
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All  of  the  preceding  are  very  beautiful  little 
plants  for  ornamenting  the  flower-garden 
during  the  early  months  of  spring,  when  few 
gardens  can  boast  of  too  bountiful  a  supply. 

FLOWERS    AND   THEIR   ASSOCIATIONS.* 
BY  ANNE   PRATT. 

This  work  is  calculated  to  please  the  lover 
of  flowers,  and  even  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
love  of  botany :  there  are  thousands  who 
love  nature,  but  care  little  for  the  scientific 
arrangements  of  their  odoriferous  favourites, 
and  in  this  little  volume  there  is  just  enough 
to  please  these  thousands.  The  writer  seems 
always  at  home ;  and  if  there  be  a  fault,  it  is 
writing  too  flippantly  on  subjects,  and  sup- 
posed facts  evidently  borrowed.  Rarely  does 
the  sentence,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  apply  to  any  thing  with  such  great  force 
as  to  books  on  gardening.  Those  who  read 
old  works  on  the  subject  will  recognise  in 
almost  all  the  modern  publications  a  continued 
system  of  appropriating  other  people's  ideas, 
and  dressing  them  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  but 
withal  80  flimsy  as  to  be  detected  in  almost 
all  cases.  The  present  little  work  pretends 
to  nothing  out  of  the  common  way,  but  it  is 
possible  to  say  too  much.  The  authoress 
would  be  puzzled  a  little  to  prove  that  **  our 
garden  pansies  have  been  introduced  hither 
from  various  parts  of  the  continent."  Thomp- 
son of  Iver  has  the  merit  of  raising  the  ear- 
liest of  our  garden  varieties,  for  the  best  that 
were  known  before  were  little  better  than 
weeds^  and  could  never  bear  the  title  of  garden 
varieties.  However,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
writer  had  read  the  fact  somewhere.  Never- 
theless, this  volume  is  admirably  adapted 
for  youth. 

VEGETABLE    SUBSTANCES 
USED     FOR     THE     FOOD     OF     MAN.f 

Undeb  this  title  two  small  volumes  have 
been  published,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
chemically  the  nature  of  the  numerous  vege- 
tables which  have  been  resorted  to  as  food  by 
the  various  classes  of  the  community  at  home 
and  abroad — ^the  various  plants  and  mode  of 
using  them,  the  nature  of  their  constituent 
parts,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  they  con- 
tain and  its  value,  and  all  the  varied  effects  of 
their  use  as  human  food.  We  have  the  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  writer,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  proposes  some  odd  theories  as  to 
what  the  earth  would  be  without  vegetation  ; 
but  we  pass  over  this  to  general  considerations 
on  the  nature  of  vegetable  food,  and  thence  to 
the  classification  of  plants  yielding  nutritious 

*  Cox,  12,  King  William-street,  Strand. 
.  t  Ibid. 


secretions :  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
maize,  buckwheat,  millet,  leguminous  plants, 
bread-fruit,  the  potato,  arrow-root,  sago,  tur- 
nip, carrot,  parsnip,  cabbage,  &c.  Then  plants 
containing  sugar :  the  fig,  vine,  banana,  date, 
he.  Then  those  containing  oil,  as  the  olive, 
and  various  nuts ;  and  so  on,  through  all  the 
classes  of  plants.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a  work 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  very  considerably  im- 
proved in  respect  to  the  chemical  descriptions, 
and  as  such  useful  and  very  interesting  to  the 
young  student  in  the  chemistry  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture. 

THE    FIELD,     THE     GARDEN,     AND    THE 

WOODLAND.* 
BY    ANNE    PRATT. 

In  this  volume  many  interesting  facts  with 
which  botanists  become  acquainted  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science,  are  collected  and  presented  to 
the  reader  in  familiar  and  agreeable  language, 
well  calculated  to  awaken  some  interest 
in  the  study  and  observation  of  nature — 
a  study  alike  elevating  and  consoling  in  its 
influences  on  the  mind.  The  fair  authoress 
has  not  confined  herself  to  the  vegetation 
of  Europe,  but  the  whole  world  has  been  her 
woodland  ;  the  gardens  of  all  climates  have 
supplied  her  with  one  of  the  powerful  features 
of  her  work ;  while  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
field  have  been  for  the  most  part  selected 
from  subjects  within  the  reach  of  all  her 
English  readers.  The  natures  of  the  most 
remarkable  plants,  trees,  flowers,  and  grasses, 
have  been  well  explained  in  simple  language, 
and  there  is  a  very  proper  feeling  pervading 
those  explanations  wherein  the  wonderful 
provisions  of  the  Creator  are  pointed  out.  It 
is  a  pocket  volume  that  may  be  advantage- 
ously placed  in  the  hands  of  youth. 

NOTES  ON  FLOWERS  AND  FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 

CooPERiA  Drummondi,  Herbert  (Drum- 
mond's  Cooperia). — Amaryllidacese  §  Amaryl- 
lea9. — A  bulbous  plant,  with  strap-shaped, 
twisted  green  leaves,  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  a  stem  about  nine  inches  high,  supporting 
one  large  fragrant  flower,  which  opens  in  the 
evening ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  four  inches 
long,  greenish ;  the  six  segments  each  an  inch 
long,  white,  fading  off  to  reddish  as  the  flower 
decays.  A  native  of  Texas.  Introduced  in 
1 834.  Flowers  in  J  une  and  July.  Culture. — 
Nearly  hardy;  sandy  compost;  thorough 
drainage,  and  protection  in  severe  weather; 
propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds. 
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]  GiLiA  ELONOATA,  Steudel  (eloDgated-leaved 
I  Gilia). — ^PolemoniaoeflB. — An  annual  of  rather 
a  pretty  character ;  it  grows  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  ^e  stem  very  little  branched,  and  clothed 
with  cottony  wool ;  the  leaves  are  cottonv  at 
the  base,  green,  and  nearly  smooth  near  the 
point,  which  is  awl-shaped  and  somewhat 
spiny,  with  two  or  three  long  segments  of  the 
same  form ;  the  flowers  are  brilliant  blue,  with 
white  projecting  anthers;  they  grow  in  cottony 
heads,  closely  surrounded  by  long  pungent 
linear  bracts.  Native  of  California,  in  fields 
near  Montery.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
in  1847.  Flowers  in  August  (when  sown  in 
May).  It  is  also  called  Hugelia  eUmgata 
(Bentham).  Culture,  —  Hardy  ;  common 
garden  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds.  (226) 

I  HoLLBOLLiA  ACUMINATA,  lAfuUey  (tapcr- 
'  leaved  HollboUia). —  Lardizabalaces.  —  An 
evergeen  twining  plant,  with  the  habit  of  S, 
latifoliay  differing  in  having  its  leaves  com- 
posed  of  taper-pointed,  not  blunt,  leaflets,  its 
racemes  with  stalks  much  shorter  than  those 
of  the  leaves,  and  its  purplish  flowers  not  half 
so  large  ;  the  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant, 
resembling  the  perfume  of  the  orange.  Native 
of  NepaL  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in 
the  spring.  Culture. — ^Nearly  (perhaps  quite) 
hardy  ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
cuttings.  (227) 

Beooiha  btserrata,  lAnHey  (doubly  ser- 
rated Begonia). — Begoniaceas. — A  perennial 
herbaceous  speciefi,  with  fibrous  roots,  and 
disposed  to  produce  suckers  from  its  crown  ; 
the  stem  is  terete  and  dull  purple,  two  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and  covered  with,  short  harsh 
pubescence ;  the  leaves  are  palmate,  and  so 
oblique  that  [frequently  there  are  but  four 
lobes  instead  of  five  ;  the  flowers  are  pale  pink, 
and  grow  three  or  more  in  a  cluster,  in  the 
upper  axils  or  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
Native  of  Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1847. 
Flowers  in  August.  Culture, — Requires  a 
stove,  and  rest  in  winter  ;  light  loamy  com- 
post ;  propagated  by  cuttings.  It  may  be 
flowered  at  any  season  by  regulating  the  times 
of  resting  and  starting  it  (228) 

Aquilegialeptoceras,  Fischer  andMeyer 
(slender-spurred  Columbine). — Ranunculace® 
§  Helleborese. — A  neat  and  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  about  nine  inches  high, 
with  slender  purplish-green  stems  ;  triternate 
leaves,  with  wedge-shaped  rounded  leaflets,  and 
one  or  two  blossoms  (on  each  stem),  of  a  pale 
bright  violet  colour,  the  tips  of  the  sepals 
greenish,  and  of  the  petals  a  clear  bright  straw 
colour.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in 
1838.  Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — Hardy, 
suitable  for  rockwork  ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould  ;  propagated  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  by  division  of  the  plant  (229) 

WuLPENiA     AMiiERSTiANA,     BentJiam  — 


(Lady  Amherst's  Wulfenia). — Scropbulariacec 
^  Bhinanthidead. — ^An  alpine  perennial  stem- 
less  plant,  with  oblong  leaves,  peculiarly  con- 
vex, as  if  blistering,  very  r^ularly  and 
doubly  crenated,  except  near  the  base,  where 
they  become  pinnatifid  ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
slender  drooping  one-sided  spikes  of  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  are  individually  small 
and  of  a  lilac  colour.  Native  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  the  Himalayas,  Kamaon,  &c.  Intro- 
duced in  1846.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Culture. — Hardy,  suitable  for  rockwork ;  good 
garden  soil ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant,  or  by  seeds.  (230) 

Clematis  Gbahami,  Bentham  (Graham's 
Clematis). — Ranunculaceao  §  Clematideae. — 
A  scrambling  shrub,  suitable  for  covering 
trellis-work,  with  much  the  appearance  of  C 
virginiana.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  with 
ovate,  slightly  cordate,  acuminate  leaflets  ;  the 
flowers  are  small,  downy,  pale  green,  of  no 
beauty  ;  they  are  borne  in  axillary  and  ter- 
minal slender  panicled  corymbs.  Native  of 
Mexico,  on  the  mountain  of  Anganguco.  In- 
troduced in  1846.  Flowers  in  August  and 
September.  Culture. — Hardy;  common  soil; 
propagated  freely  by  cuttings.  (231) 

Navabettia  bquarrosa.  Hooker  and  Ar» 
nold  (squarrose  Navarettia). — ^Polemoniaceae. 
— A  rather  pretty  annual  plant,  having 
considerable  general  resemblance  to  Triptilion 
spinommf  but  with  less  intensely  coloured 
flowers.  The  plant  is  covered  with  hairs^ 
which  secrete  a  viscid  matter,  emitting  a  most 
unpleasant  foxy  odour.  The  habit  is  erect, 
branching  ;  the  leaves  are  cut  up  into  many 
sharp  spiny  segments ;  the  flowers  are  blue, 
and  grow  in  close  spiny  heads.  Native  of 
New  California.  Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September.  It  is  also  called 
CHlia  pungens  (Hooker);  O.  squarrosa 
(Hooker) ;  Hoitzia  squarrosa  (Eschscholtz) ; 
Sigochloa  pungens  (Bentham).  Culture. — 
Hardy;  good  garden  soil;  propagated  by 
seeds.  (232) 

Browallia  Jambsoni,  Bentham  ( Jame- 
son's Browallia). — Scrophulariace{e§  Salpiglos- 
sidesD. — ^A  very  distinct  and  handsome  shrubby 
plant,  growing  from  two  to  four  feet  and  up- 
wards in  height,  clothed  with  soft  pubesoenoe, 
and  having  small  rough  ovate  shining  leaves, 
and  sub-corymbose  cymes  of  somewhat 
crowded  deep  .  yellow  and  orange-coloured 
blossoms,  which  have  a  long  slender  tube,  and 
a  roundish  somewhat  crimped  expanding  limb, 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Native  of 
New  Granada,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  growing 
in  woods  at  a  considerable  elevation.  Intro- 
duced in  1846.  Flowers  in  the  sunmier 
months.  Culture, — Requires  a  greenhouse; 
turfy  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand,  in  a  mild  hot-bed.  (233) 
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I  Gladiolus  Brenchletbnsis,  garden 
j  hybrid  (Brenefaley  Corn-flag). — Iridacete. — 
This  is  a  very  handsome  hybrid  Gladiolus, 
with  the  habit  and  character  of  O.  psittcudnus 
{natcdensis).  It  is  a  tall  growing  plant,  at- 
taining four  or  five  feet  high,  and  bearing 
a  lengthened  raceme  of  laige  brilliant  scarlet 
blossoms.  A  garden  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hooker  of  Brenchley,  between  O.  psittadnus 
and  O,  JloribundtiSy  and  a  striking  improve- 
ment upon  both  its  parents  ;  raiised  about 
1846.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Cul- 
ture,— Hardy,  or  nearly  so  ;  rich  turfy  loam  ; 
propagated  by  o£&ets.  (2^^) 

I  Crocus    spegiosus,   Manch  (handsome 

Crocus). — Iridacese. — A  small  and  very  beau- 
tiful bulbous  plant,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus  ;  the  flowers  have  blue-purple  sepals, 
and  pder  petals  prettily  veined.  There  is  a 
white  variety.  Native  of  Hungary,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Crimea.  Introduced 
in  1844  ?  Flowers  in  October.  Culture. — 
Hardy ;  dry  rich  soil ;  propagated  by  ofi^-sets, 
or  by  seeds  which  ripen  freely.  (235) 

Crocus  pulchellus,  Herbert  (pretty 
Crocus). — ^Lridaceffi. — A  small  and  very  beau- 
tiful bulbous  plants  with  broad  grassy  foliage 
streaked  with  white ;  it  is  allied  to  Cspeciosus 
(Marsch) ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  bluish 
pearl  colour,  with  darker  veins  within,  and 
have  milk-white  anthers.  It  also  exists  with 
flowers  of  the  purest  white  with  an  orange 
throat.  Native  of  the  forest  of  Belgrade  and 
Mount  Atlas.  Introduced  in  1844  ?  Flowers 
in  October.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  dry  rich  soil ; 
propagated  by  oflsets,  or  by  seeds  which 
ripen  freely.  (236) 

C£ROPE6L4CuHiNGiANA92>ecai9n«(Cuming'8 
Ceropegia). — ^Asclepiadacead  §  StapelisB. — A 
pretty  free-flowering  smooth  climbing  plant, 
with  ovate^cordate  sharply  pointed  leaves, 
and  bunches  of  large  blossoms,  variegated 
with  dull  green  and  reddish-brown.  Native 
of  Philippine  Islands  and  Island  of  Balla. 
Introduced  about  1846.  Flowers  in  August. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil, 
well  drained  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  sand.  (237) 

Calceolaria  chelidonioides,  var.Leedtii 
("Mr.  Leeds's  Slipperwort). — ScrophulariacesB 
9  Antirrhinidese-CalceolareiB.  —  Probably  a 
distinct  species.  It  is  a  creeping  herbaceous 
(and  apparently  perennial)  plant,  differing 
^om  the  true  C.  chelidonioides^  in  having  the 
leaves  almost  always  entire,  instead  of  being 
pinnatifid  in  every  part,  and  deeply  toothed 
and  cut ;  the  flowers  are  not  described. 
Native  of  Bolivia.  Introduced  in  1847. 
Flowers  in  summer.  Culture. — ^Requires  a 
frame ;  light  turfy  loam  ;  propagated  by  cut- 
.      tings^or  by  seeds.)  (238) 

I  AcHiMENES  PYBOP-fiA,  Liudlcy  (ruby  Achi- 


menes). — Gesneraces  §  GresneresB. — A  pretty 
little  species  of  this  popular  genus,  something 
like  the  original  A.  coccmeOy  and  intermediate 
between  that  and  A.  rosea,  having  the  habit 
and  foliage  of  the  latter,  and  the  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  former,  with  the  advantage  of 
coming  earlier  into  bloom.  A  native  of 
Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers 
from  June  to  October.  Culture. — Requires 
a  hotbed  or  stove  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  ;  blooms  in  a  greenhouse  ;  turfy  peat 
and  loam ;  propagated  by  its  scaly  tubers,  by 
cuttings,  or  by  leaves.  (239) 

Gompholobium  poltmorphuk,  var.  splen- 
(fe«*.-Fabace«  §  Papilionacem-Eupodalyriea. 
— A  very  beautiful  slender  climbing  plant, 
suitable  for  pot  culture,  with  oblong  retuse 
leaflets,  and  butterfly-shaped  flowers  of  the 
richest  crimson,  and  larger  than  in  the 
original  species.  Native  of  Australia.  In- 
troduced about  1845.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer. Culture, — Requires  a  greenhouse ;  turfy 
peat  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in 
sand.  (240) 

Crocus  annulatus,  var.  nubigena  (doud-  / 
born  Crocus). — Iridace®. — ^A  small  and  very 
handsome  bulbous  plant,  which  exists  under 
considerable  variations  in  its  native  localities ; 
its  flowers  are  white,  sometimes  speckled  and 
feathered  on  the  outside  with  dark  brownish- 
purple.  Native  of  the  summit  of  Mount 
Grargarus.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
the  spring  months.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  com- 
mon soil;  propagated  by  ofl*sets.  (^"^1) 

Crocus  aerius,  Herbert  (aerial  Crocus). 
— -Iridacefe. — A  small  and  handsome  bulbous 
plant,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  but  producing 
handsome  blossoms,  in  one  form  (stauricus) 
white  tinted  with  violet,  in  another  {pulchrir 
color)  of  a  deep  violet,  yellow  in  the  lower 
part.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Trebizond  and 
Bithynian  Oljrmpus.  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  the  spring  months.  It  is  also 
called  C.  Sibthorpianus  (Herbert).  Cul- 
ture.— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
oflsets.  (242) 

Htpoxis  canadensis,  Mound  (Canadian 
Hypoxia).  —  Hypozidacese.  —  A  small  and 
rather  interesting  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing about  six  inches  high,  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  and  six-petalled  bright  yellow  flowers 
(green  on  the  outside)  growing  two  or  three 
on  a  stalk.  It  is  a  neat  plants  ranking  with 
scillas  and  crocuses.  Native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  about  1838  ?  Flowers  in 
June.  Culture. — Hardy,  or  perhaps  safer  in 
a  frame  ;  common  good  garden  soil  ;  pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  plant,  or  occasion- 
ally by  seeds.  (243) 

ECHIKOCACTUS      CTKNABARINUS,     Hooker 

(cinnabar-flowered  Echinocactus). — Cactacess 
§  £chinocactid». — A  very  neat  (and  when  in 
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bloBSOTD,  handsome,)  species  of  the  group  of 
dwarf  Cacti.  The  plant  is  globose,  depressed 
in  the  centre,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  or  four  in  height;  the  surface  is 
formed  of  numerous  small  four-sided  tubercles, 
arranged  in  oblique  spiral  lines,  and  each 
bearing  a  cluster  of  pale  brown  needle-shaped 
slightly  curved  spines.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  solitary, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  rich  cinnabar 
colour,  the  petals  being  obtuse  and  spathulate. 
Native  of  Bolivia.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  J  u Ijr.  Culture, — Requires  a  green- 
house ;  well-drained  sandy  loam  ;  kept  mode- 
rately dry  in  winter  ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or 
planting  the  ofit^hoots.  (244) 

EoHEVERiA  RETUSA,  Lifidley  (blunt-leaved 
£cheveria). — Crassulacete  §  Crassulese. — ^A 
pretty  succulent  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  that  is, 
growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  an 
imbricated  (but  not  rosulate,  as  in  many  allied 
plants)  tuft  of  oblong  spathulate  retuse  leaves, 
bordered  with  purple.  The  flowers  are  rich 
crimson  on  the  outside,  yellow  within,  and 
grow  in  a  compact  panicle  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  ;  they  are  in  form  somewhat  .pitcher- 
shaped,  made  up  by  the  agglutination  of  five 
thickened  somewhat  three-angled  petals,  the 
points  of  which  are  acute  and  reflexed. 
Native  of  Mexico,  on  rocks  near  Anganguco. 
Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  throughout  the 
winter.  Culture, — Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  ;  propagated  freely 
by  the  leaves,  planted  in  sand.  (246  ) 

Saccolabium  miniatum,  Lindley  (ver- 
milion Saccolabium). — Orcbidaceae  §  Van- 
dead- Sarcanthidae. — No.  1 38.  —  This  very 
handsome  and  compact  growing  epiphyte  has 
distichous  strap-shaped  leaves,  with  much  the 
habit  and  appearance  (except  in  being  smaller) 
of  S,  pnemorsum.  The  racemes  of  flowers 
are  thrown  out  laterally  from'  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  spreading,  consisting  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  pretty  orange-red  blossoms.  The 
plant  has  a  remarkably  neat  and  compact 
habit  of  growth,  and  blooms  freely.  Native 
of  Java.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in 
February.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist 
stove  ;  to  be  planted  on  a  block  of  wood,  or 
in  an  open  basket ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant.  (246) 

Ipomcba  melaka,  Lindley  (black-eyed 
Ipomoca). — Convolvulaceae  §  Convolvuleae. — 
A  handsome  climbing  plant,  with  variously- 
shaped  rigid  leaves — sometimes  entire,  some- 
times deeply  three-lobed,  in  all  cases  perfectly 
smooth  and  acuminate.  The  convolvulus- 
like flowers  grow  in  the  way  of  I.  Horsfallice^ 
in  stout  clusters  of  about  four  together  ;  they 
are  white,  changing  to  pink,  and  have  a  dark 
eye  or  centre.  Cultivated  in  1847,  in  the  garden 
of   the  Horticultural   Society  ;   history  un- 


known. Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture^* 
Requires  a  stove ;  suitable  either  for  trellis 
or  rafters  ;  rich  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttin«rs 
or  by  seeds.  (247) 

Zingiber  amaricans,  Blume  (bitterish 
Ginger). — Zingiberaceae. — An  unornamental 
herbaceous  perennial  plant  with  the  habit  of 
the  common  ginger,  but  taller  ;  the  leaves 
narrow,  eight  inches  long,  and  one  broad  ;  the 
flowers  in  massive  spikes  four  inches  long, 
elevated  about  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
with  rounded  convex  dull  green  bracts,  and 
yellow  blossoms,  having  a  thick-lobed  lip,  the 
centre  lobe  largest  and  speckled  with  purple  ; 
the  flowers  expand  in  the  evening,  and  wither 
next  morning.  Native  of  Penang  and  Java. 
Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in.  July.  CW- 
ft<r<;i— Requires  a  stove  ;  rich  loamy  soil  ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots.         (248) 

Crocus  introhissus,  Herbert  (intromitted 
Crocus). — IridacesQ. — A  small  and  interesting 
bulbous  plant,  producing  about  four  short 
leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  not  described.  Native 
of  Syria,  on  the  calcareous  hills  near  Damascus. 
Introduced  by  Dr.  Herbert  in  1845,  but  sub- 
sequently lost.  Flowers  in  the  autumn.  It 
may  prove  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  sativus,  the 
saffron  crocus.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common 
or  chalky  soil ;  propagated  slowly  by  oflTsets, 
also  by  seeds.  (249) 

Crocus  cancellatus,  var.  Kotsckianus 
(Eotschy's  Crocus). — IridacesB. — A  small  and 
interesting  bulbous  plant,  with  smooth  chan- 
nelled leaves,  and  beautiful  violet-coloured 
flowers,  sometimes  pale  bluish  or  almost 
white.  Native  of  the  summit  of  Bulgar  Dagh 
(7500  ft),  and  other  parts  of  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Taurus.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Herbert, 
but  not  in  a  living  state,  in  1845.  Flowers 
at  the  end  of  summer  or  in  the  autumn. 
Culture, — Hardy,  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  ofisets.  (260) 

'  Crocus  cancellatus,  var,  Mazziaricus 
(Mazziari's  Crocus). — Iridacece. — A  small  and 
interesting  bulbous  plant,  with  smooth  chan- 
nelled leaves,  and  producing  white  flowers 
with  a  yellow  throat,  and  more  or  less  streaked 
Native  of  Santa  Maura,  and  on  the  heights 
of  Megaoros,  and  the  Cephalonian  mountains. 
Introduced  in  1845  ?  Flowers  in  October. 
Culture, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  ofisets.  (251) 

Crocus  Fleischerlanus,  Gay  (Fleischer's 
Crocus). — Iridaceae. — A  small  and  interesting 
bulbous  plant  with  narrow  smooth  precurrent 
foliage  and  white  blossoms  sUghtly  streaked 
with  brownish  purple  on  the  outside.  The 
species  is  very  florid,  often  producing  several 
flowers  from  the  same  crown.  Native  of  the 
limestone  hills  of  Smyrna.  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  the  spring  months.  C7i/&ure.— Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  byofisets.       (252) 
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P-KONIA  MouTAN,  var,  picta  (painted 
Houtan).  —  Ranunculaceae  §  Hellebores. — 
This  is  a  very  handsome  variety  of  the  well- 
known  JPeBonia  Moutan^  or  tree  peony.  Its 
habit  is  the  same ;  the  segments  of  the  leaves 
are  narrower  than  in  some  varieties,  of  a  dull 
bluish-green  ;  the  flowers  are  semidouble,  the 
ground  colour  light  rose,  streaked  stained  and 
veined  with  rich  deep  rose  toward  the  edges  ; 
the  petals  are  rather  ragged  at  the  edges, 
something  in  the  way  of  our  parrot  tulips. 
Native  of  China.  Introduced  in  1844. 
Flowers  in  May.  Culture, — Almost  hardy  ; 
i3  the  better  for  a  little  protection  in  spring  ; 
rich  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  grafting  on 
the  roots  of  P,  cUbiJlaray  or  by  division.  (253) 

CoBURGiA  STTLOSA,.  Lifidley  (long- styled 
Coburgia). — ^AmaryllidacesB  §  AmaryllesD. — 
A  pretty  bulbous  plant,  with  rigid  acute 
glaucous  leaves,  and  stems  growing  about  two 
feet  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  three  to  five 
tube-like  flowers,  each  five  inches  long,  and 
two  across,  the  tube  club-shaped  and  bent, 
and  of  a  dark  glaucous  green,  divided  at  the 
end  into  six  rich  orange-red  lobes  of  a  leathery 
texture.  Native  of  Ecuador,  in.  ravines  near 
Quito.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
March.  Culture. — ^Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
sandy  loam,  and  leaf-mould  ;  to  be  dry  when 
at  rest ;  propagated  by  ofisets.  (254) 

Chirita  WalkeriuE,  Oardner  (Mrs. 
Walker's  Chirita). — Gesneracese  §  Cyrtan- 
dreaB-Didymocarpidse. — A  handsome  shrubby 
(but  fleshy)  plant,  with  stout  downy,  herba- 
ceous branches,  ovate-lanceolate  downy  leaves 
growing  in  whorls  of  three,  and  axillary 
flowers,  more  than  an  inch  across,  the  limb 
deep  purple,  the  interior  of  the  tube  blue,  and 
on  the  lower  side  a  broad  deep  yellow  line. 
Native  of  Ceylon.  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  nearly  all  the  year.  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  stove,  rich  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  (255) 

JESCHYNANTHUS  LONGIFLORUS,  Dc  CandolU 

(long-flowered  j^schynanth). — Gesneraceas  § 
CyrtandresB-DidymocarpidsB.  —  A  beautiful 
shrubby  plant,  with  procumbent  or  spreading 
and  rooting  branches,  bearing  opposite,  broadly 
lanceolate,  very  acuminate,  fleshy  leaves,  and 
terminal  fascicles  of  flowers,  usually  on  pendent 
branches,  themselves  standing  erect ;  they  are 
long,  slender,  and  curved,  of  a  rich  crimson, 
the  inside  yellow,  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
black.  Native  of  the  mountain  woods  of  Java. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  1845. 
Flowers  at  various  times  of  the  year.  Also 
called  Jjysionotu^  hngiflorus  (Blume).  CuU 
ture. — Requires  a  hot  moist  stove  ;  to  be 
planted  in  turfy  peat  soil,  or  attached  to  a 
block  of  wood ;  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand, 
in  a  hot-bed.  (256) 

Fentstemon  gentianoides,  var.  alba  (white 


gentian-like  Fentstemon). — ScrophularlaceaB  § 
AntirrhinidesB-Cheloneae. — This  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety  of  P.  gentianoides^  a  handsome 
half-shrubby  and  nearly  hardy  species  now 
common  in  our  gardens.  It  has  the  same  habit, 
growing  two  feet  and  upwards  in  height, 
with  long  spikes  of  its  tubular  blossoms,  and 
diflers  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  in 
which  particular  it  forms  a  very  striking  and 
admirable  contrast.  It  has,  no  doubt,  origi- 
nated in  our  gardens,  and  was  raised  about 
1845  ;  but  we  have  no  information  of  its 
origin.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy;  common 
garden  loamy  soil ;  propagated  freely  by  cut- 
tings. (257) 

Epacris  Tauktoniensis,  garden  kybind 
(Taunton  hybrid  Epacris). — Epacridaceas  § 
EpacresB. — An  ornamental  and  free  flowering 
hybrid  Epacris,  supposed  to  have  originated 
between  £J.  grandvflora  and  E,  impressa,  re- 
taining much  of  the  habit  and  form  of  the 
former,  and  taking  on  in  place  of  the  white  in 
E,  grandifloraf  the  pink  colour  ofE.  impresscu 
Though  a  handsome  and  distinct  variety,  it 
is  not  so  strikingly  beautiful  as  the  old  E. 
qrandiflora,  A  garden  hybrid  raised  by  Mr. 
Ball  of  Taunton,  about  1843?  Culture.— 
Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  turfy  sandy  peat ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
planted  in  sand,  under  bell-glasses.  (258) 

Crocus  campestris,  Pcdlas  (field  Crocus). 
— IridacesB. — A  small  and  interesting  bulbous 
plant,  with  the  usual  habit  of  crocuses,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  a  greyish-blue  colour. 
Native  of  Roumelia,  on  the  hills  near  the  river 
Marissa.  Introduced,  but  not  in  a  living 
state,  by  Dr.  Herbert,  in  1845.  Flowers  late 
in  the  autumn.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  C,  Cart- 
rvrightiarms  (Herbert) ;  and  also  bears  the 
names  of  C  hyhernus  (Fridwaldsky) ;  and 
C.  montanus  (Clusius).  Culture, — ^hardy  ; 
common  soil;  propagated  by  ofisets.         (259) 

Crocus  Pall asi anus,  Herbert  (Pallas's 
Crocus). — IridacesB. — A  small  and  interesting 
bulbous  plant,  with  about  seven  narrow  leaves, 
and  pale  violet-coloured  flowers,  striated  at 
the  base,  on  the  outside.  Native  of  sunny 
hills  in  the  Crimea.  Introduced  by  Dr. 
Herbert,  from  a  Ghent  nursery  in  18i5  ? 
Flowers  in  the  autumn  months.  It  is  the 
C,  Pallasii  (Marsch).  Culture, — Hardy  ; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  offsets.        (260) 

Hibiscus  oROSsuLARLfiFOLius,  Miquel 
(gooseberry-leaved  Hibiscus). — MalvacesB  § 
HibiscesB. — A  handsome  shrub,  growing  three 
to  four  feet  high,  with  alternate,  deeply  three 
or  five-lobed  leaves,  having  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  gooseberry.  The  flowers  grow 
singly  from  the  axils  j  they  are  large  and 
handsome,  of  a  rich  blueish-purple,  the  petals 
triangular,  one  of  the  upper  angles  rounded, 
the  other  mucronate.     Native  of  the  Swan 
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River  Colony.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers 
throughout  the  summer.  Culture, — Requires 
a  green-house ;  grows  well  against  a  wall 
outdoors  in  summer  ;  light  loamy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  (^61) 
CoLUMNEA  CRASSiFOLiAy  Hooker  (thick- 
leaved  Colunmea). — Gesneraceas  §  Gresnereaa. 
— A  fleshy  and  shrubby  plant,  flowering  when 
a  foot  high,  throwing  out  roots  from  the  stem, 
and  bearing  opposite  erect  narrow  lanceolate 
fleshy  leaves,  and  large  axillary  erect  flowers^ 
which  are  curved,  three  to  four  inches  long, 
red  and  shaggy,  with  long  red  hair,  two-lipped, 
with  the  mouth  much  gaping.  It  is  both  a 
curious  and  a  handsome  plant.  Probably  a 
native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  from  Liege 
about  1846.  Flowers  in  the  summer.  Cul- 
ture,— Requires  a  stove ;  light  turfy  soil ; 
propagated  readily  by  cuttings.                (262) 

SiPHOOAMPYLUS       QLANDULOSA,       Hooker 

(glandular  Siphocampylus). — Lobeliaceae  §  Lo- 
beless.— A  free  growing  half  shrubby  herbaceous 
stemmed  plant,  growing  two  to  thi^se  feet  high, 
with  largo  alternate  cordate  wrinkled  leaves, 
from  whose  axils  proceeds  a  solitary  flower, 
club-shaped,  downy,  and  of  a  light  purple-rose 
colour,  they  are  also  curved  downwards. 
Native  of  Bogota.  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  freely  in  summer.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  greenhouse,  or  cool  stove ;  rich  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  readily  by  cuttings.  (263) 
IsoPOGOM  SPHJEROGBPHALUS,  TAndley 
(round-headed  Isopogon). — ^Proteacese  §  Nucu- 
mentacess-Proteidse. — A  neat  shrub,  growing 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  stout  branches,  the 
younger  ones  clothed  with  spreading  hairs. 
The  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long, 
broad-linear,  or  linear-lanceolate,  downy  or 
silky,  especially  at  the  margins.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  villous,  and  grow  in  dense  terminal 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  clustered  several 
together.  Native  of  the  Swan  River  colony. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  the  spring 
months.  Culture, — ^Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
turfy  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand.  (264) 

Bletia  Gebina,  LindUy  (the  Gebina 
Bletia). — Orchidacese  §  Epidendress-Bletidas. 
— A  terrestrial  orchid,  nearly  related  to 
Bletia  hyacinthina.  It  is  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  large  oblong  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  a  slender  stem  bearing  from  six  to  eight 
flowers,  nearly  white,  faintly  tinged  with 
blush,  and  with  a  pale  violet  lip.  Native  of 
Japan,  according  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In- 
troduced in  1843.  Flowers  in  April  It  is 
the  Calantke  gebina  of  Messrs.  Loddiges' 
catalogue.  Culture. — Nearly  hardy,  may  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit;  fibry  peat 
soil  and  leaf  mould ;  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  and  cool  when  dormant ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant.  (265) 


Pholidota  CHiNBNSis,  Lindley  (Chinese 
Pholidota). — Orchidacese  §  Epidendre»-Coe- 
logjmidae. — A  small  neat  and  ornamental 
epiphyte,  bearing  ovate  wrinkled  quadran- 
gular pseudo-bulbs  on  a  short  stout  rhizome. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  bear  one  or  two  oblong 
undulated  leaves  ;  the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  short  drooping  racemes,  are  greenish 
white,  the  lip  pure  white.  In  Chinese  draw- 
ings this  plant  is  represented  as  bearing  yellow 
flowers  ;  Mr.'Fortune  also  sent  it  as  a  yellow- 
flowered  Coelogyne  ;  but  our  climate  does  not 
seem  to  produce  such.  Native  of  China,  on 
mountain  sides,  Hong  Kong.  Introduced  in 
1846.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture.  —  Re- 
quires a  cool  stove  ;  to  be  attached  to  a  block 
of  wood  and  suspended  ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant.  (266) 

Cbocus  Hadriaticus,  var.  chrysobeionicus 
(Chrysobelonian  Crocus).  —  Iridaceas.  —  A 
small  and  interesting  bulbous  plant,  with 
smooth  channelled  leaves,  and  white  flowers 
having  a  deep  golden  throat,  and  streaked 
on  the  outside  with  reddish  purple.  Native 
of  stony  hills  in  Santa  Maura  ;  Dr.'Herbert 
gathered  it  on  the  hill  called  Chrysobeloni. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  from  October 
to  December.  It  has  also  been  named  C, 
CartTvrightiawus  var.  Leucadenm  (Herbert). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  offsets.  (267) 

Cbocus  Visianicus,  Herbert  (Visiani's 
Crocus). — Iridacese. — A  small  and  interesting 
bulbous  plant,  with  long  narrow  foliage,  and 
violet-coloured  flowers,  having  a  yellow- 
coloured  throat.  Native  of  Dalmatia.  Intro- 
duced, but  not  in  a  living  state,  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert, in  1845.  Flowers  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
called  C,  PalUuianus  (Yisiana),  but  is  not 
the  truo  C,  PaUasianus  of  the  Crimea.  CW- 
ture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
offsets.  (268) 

Angelokia  akoustifolia,  Bentham  (nar-  \ 
row-leaved  Angelonia). — Scrophulariaceaa  §  j 
Antirrhinidess-Hemimerideas.  —  A  dwarf  ' 
growing  annual  (?)  plant  of  considerable 
beauty,  attaining  about  a  foot  in  height,  with 
upright  slender  stems,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  furnished  with  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  forming  a  long  leafy  raceme.  The 
leaves  are  narrowly  lance-shaped,. and  acute; 
the  flowers  are  moderate-sized,  violet-coloured, 
and  in  form  resembling  those  of  the  common 
Alonsoas.  The  plant  has  the  habit  and  ap- 
pearance of  Angelonia  salicartsfolia,  but  is 
much  smaller  and  more  slender,  and  with  the 
individual  flowers  about  half  as  large.  Native 
of  Xalapa,  in  Mexico.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartweg  in  1846.  Flowers  in  July.  Cul- 
ture.— Requires  a  cool  stove  ;  turfy  loam  and 
leaf  mould  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  (?)  or  by 
seeds  (?),  or  probably  by  both.  (269) 
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AND  OXIGDrAL  FOTIS  OOirFXCTID  WITH  HOBTIOULTURI 
AXD  VATUJIAL  HISTOBT. 

Red  8PTDEB. — To  get  rid  of  this  pest  when 
once  established  in  a  house,  wash  the  flues  or 
hot-water  pipes  with  black  sulphur  mixed  up 
with  water  ;  this  must  be  done  when  the  pipes 
are  cold.  When  heat  is  applied  the  fumes  of 
the  sulphur  will  destroy  the  red  spider,  which 
is  a  small  species  of  Acarus.  To  prevent 
their  becoming  established  in  a  house,  keep  a 
moist  and  sweet  atmosphere. 

Gasdek  walks. — Where  it  is  difficult — 
as  it  sometimes  is — to  get  good  binding  gravel 
for  forming  garden  walks,  thej  may  be  made 
tolerably  firm  for  the  summer,  bj  having  them 
broken  up  in  spring,  say  six  inches  deep  (there 
should  be  at  least  this  depth  of  gravel),  and 
taking  out  a  portion  at  one  end,  turning  the 
whole  regularly  back  in  the  way  of  trenching, 
saturating  it  at  the  same  time  with  water  in 
which  clay  has  been  dissolved  to  the  consist- 
ence of  very  thin  paint ;  they  must  be  made 
solid  and  level,  and  well  rolled  while  wet,  and 
then  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  before  they 
nre  used,  which  takes  a  fortnight  or  so  accord- 
ing to  the  weather. 

Small  birds  are  very  destructive  both  to 
seeds,  either  sown  or  being  saved,  and  also 
to  the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  Of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  frighten  them  away,  that  of  having 
some  cats  tied  up  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
garden,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any.  The  same 
end  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attained  by 
domesticating  cats  in  a  garden. 

Presebying  vegetables,  &c — It  some- 
times happens  that  particular  crops  come  to 
perfection  faster  than  they  are  used.  When 
it  is  required  to  preserve  them,  this  may  be 
done  in  most  cases  for  at  least  a  week,  by 
cutting  or  gathering  them  just  as  they  are 
fuUy  grown,  and  laying  them  on  the  brick  or 
stone  floor  of  a  cool  store-house,  or  root-room. 
Cauliflowers,  lettuces,  &c.  should  be  cut  with 
the  outside  leaves  ;  asparagus  should  be  tied 
in  bundles  and  set  upright  with  the  lower 
ends  in  water ;  French  beans,  when  scarce, 
may  be  set  close  together  with  the  stalk  in  a 
shallow  pan  of  water,  and,  when  more  abundant, 
may,  as  well  as  peas,  be  spread  on  a  clean 
part  of  the  floor,  and  loosely  covered. 

Glazing. — Where,  from  economical  mo- 
tives, the  repairing  of  damages  in  the  sashes 
of  garden-frames  is  done  at  home,  it  may  be 
useful  to  know  how  to  make  putty.  It  is  done 
thus : — With  ten  pounds  of  whitening,  and 
one  pound  of  white-lead,  mix  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  boiled  linseed-oil,  and  a  wineglass- 
full  of  sweet-oil.  The  proper  quantity  of  oil 
will  be  ascertained  by  mixing  gradually.  The 
sweet-oil  prevents  the  lead  from  hardening, 


and  preserves  the  putty.  Where  this  course 
is  adopted,  all  the  frames  should  be  glazed 
with  the  same-sized  glass — of  which  a  stock 
should  be  kept  on  hand,  it  being  often  of  im- 
portance to  have  repairs  of  this  kind  attended 
to  without  delay. 

Eabwigs. — The  best  remedy  for  these  is  to 
trap  them,  and  this  is  both  tedious  and  in- 
eflectual,  as  fresh  swarms  take  the  place  of  those 
which  are  destroyed.  Any  hollow  bodies  will 
serve  to  trap  them — such  as  inverted  flower- 
pots rested  on  the  stakes ;  bean-stalks  cut  into 
lengths  and  laid  among  the  branches ;  the 
wood  of  elder  divested  of  the  pith,  or  pieces 
of  bamboo-cane :  in  all  these  cases  one  end 
should  be  closed  while  the  other  is  left  open. 
These  traps  should  be  examined  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  entrapped  insects  shaken  out  into 
a  pan  of  scalding  water. 

Transplanting  seedlings. — ^All  the  culi- 
nary crops  which  are  raised  from  seeds,  and 
planted  out  subsequently,  are  the  better  for 
being  "  pricked  out "  or  transplanted,  at  least 
once  before  they  are  finaUy  placed ;  this  is 
best  done  when  they  have  formed  two  or 
three  pairs  of  leaves.  Plant  on  fresh  dug 
ground,  using  a  dibble  or  blunt-pointed  stick 
to  fix  the  plants ;  thrust  this  somewhat  ob- 
liquely into  the  soil,  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  roots  to  be  placed  straight ;  then  with  the 
point  of  the  dibble  press  the  soil  down  firmly 
to  the  roots.  Seedlings  should  be  taken  up 
with  a  trowel,  and  the  side  roots,  as  far  as 
possible,  retained ;  tap  roots  should  be  short- 
ened back.  If  done  in  dry  weather,  dip  the 
roots  in  a  puddle  formed  by  mixing  a  rich 
compost  with  water. 

Worms  on  lawns  are  very  troublesome 
when  numerous,  especially  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, by  throwing  up  their  casts,  which  dis- 
figure the  turf  and  are  tedious  to  remove :  to 
lessen  their  numbers,  water  the  turf  with  one 
of  the  following  mixtures  : — A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of   corrosive  sublimate    dwohed   in 
three  gallons  of  water  ;  one  pound  of  caustic 
lime,  mixed  with  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  subside — use  the  clear  Hquid ;  or     ) 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  salt,  dissolved  in  four      1 
gallons  of  water.     Give  the  ground  a  good      ' 
soaking  of  the  mixture,  when  it  is  'previously 
well  moistened  by  rain  or  by  the    artificial 
application  of  water. 

Preserving  apples  and  fears.  —  Such 
fruits  as  the  late  kinds  of  apples  and  pears, 
which  it  is  desired  to  keep  for  a  length  of 
time,  must  be  gathered  and  conveyed  to  the 
fruit-room  without  sustaining  any  bruises; 
they  should  hang  until  they  are  mature  or 
until  in  danger  from  severe  frost.  After 
lying  singly  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit-room, 
for  a  week  or  two,  they  should  be  packed  in 
jars  among  dry  sand,  and  set  in  a  cool  uni- 
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form  temperature.  When  required  for  use, 
they  should  be  unpacked  a  few  at  a  time,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  different  varieties 
ripen  ;  and  after  laying  a  few  days  in  the 
cool  atmosphere  of  the  fruit-room,  they  should 
be  submitted  for  a  day  or  two  more,  just 
before  they  are  wanted,  to  a  temperature  of 
about  sixty  degrees.  This  applies  to  the  later 
kinds.  The  choice  fruits  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  kinds  should  be  as  carefully  gathered, 
and  removed  to  the  fruit-room  until  they  are 
wanted  for  use. 

Presebving  wall  fruits. — Such  fruits  as 
the  peach,  apricot,  plum,  &c  may  be  kept 
for  a  week  or  more,  if  gathered  when  ripe, 
and  laid  carefully  without  a  bruise  and  thinly 
on  the  shelves  of  a  dry  cool  fruit-room,  where 
there  is  a  uniform  low  temperature.  The 
same  principle  must  be  followed  when  it  is 
required  to  keep  such  small  fruits  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  cherries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  &c.  for  a  few  days. 

American  blight. — In  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  a  number  of  apple-trees 
affected  by  the  American  blight  have  been 
cleared  by  the  use  of  coal-tar  naphtha  applied 
with  a  small  brush.  The  least  touch  of  the 
naphtha  destroys  the  insects  ;  but,  in  order 
to  economise  labour  as  well  as  material,  it  is 
desirable  to  cut  away  or  shorten  in  all  in- 
fested twigs  that  can  be  spared,  previous  to 
dressing  the  trees.  When  the  pest  is  esta- 
blished it  takes  some  perseverance  and  watch- 
fulness, however,  to  get  quite  rid  of  it,  for,  if 
neglected  for  a  time,  a  fresh  race  springs  up. 
The  matter  is,  however,  worth  perseverance, 
and  if  this  be  bestowed,  a  complete  cure  will 
in  due  time  be  effected. 
j  Fairb£ard*s  Cha&ipion  of  England  pea. 
—This  has  been  grown  in  the  Chiswick-gai*- 
den,  and  is  reported  as  a  variety  meriting 
attention.  The  pods  are  large,  and  well 
filled  with  large — ^perhaps,  for  some,  too  large 
— peas;  but  they  are  tender,  and  of  good 
quality,  and  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  being 
cultivated. 

Herbaceous  inarching  wall  trees. — 
Various  means  are  resorted  to  by  gardeners 
to  supply  a  deficiency  of  branches  in  wall 
trees,  and  with  greater  or  less  success  ;  we 
imagine,  however,  that  the  following  French 
mode,  which  may  be  termed  herbaceous  in- 
arching, so  far  at  least  as  the  scion  is  con- 
cerned, offers  advantages  over  every  other 
plan  at  present  in  ttse.  It  is  adopted  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and  consists 
in  inarching  the  growing  extremities  of  ad- 
joining shoots  to  the  parts  of  the  stem  from 
which  it  is  desirable  branches  should  proceed. 
A  small  slice  is  taken  off  near  the  extremity 
of  the  young  shoot,  and  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent of  surface  immediately  below  the  inner 


bark  of  the  stem  is  exposed ;  the  two  are 
joined  together  and  a  perfect  union  is  very 
soon  effected.  By  this  means  tiers  of  horizon- 
tals in  young  trees  may  be  formed  without 
disappointment,  and  branches  may  be  replaced 
in  old  trees  more  readily  than  by  the  old 
mode  of  side-grafting  or  budding. — O.  C 

Earthing  up  culinary  crops,  such  as 
cauliflowers,  brocoli,  beans,  &c.  is  often  at- 
tended with  more  injury  than  benefit.  This 
is  usually  the  case,  when  the  draw-hoe  only 
is  used  in  performing  the  operation,  its  work 
being  superficial,  and  the  trampling  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  rows,  ren- 
dering the  spaces  between  them  almost  as 
hard  as  gravel-walks,  thus  forming  ditches 
in  wet  weather,  and  breaking  into  great 
cracks  and  fissures  during  periods  of  drought 
In  the  case  of  crops  which  it  is  desirable  to 
earth  up  in  this  manner,  the  spaces  between 
the  ridges  should,  after  the  other  part  of  the 
operation  is  completed,  be  well  broken  up 
with  the  fork  or  the  pronged  hoe  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  advantages  of  surface-stirring 
will  be  realized. 

Mildew  on  greenhouse  plants.  —  It 
often  happens  that  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as 
chorozemas,  for  example,  suffer  much  during 
the  summer  season  from  attacks  both  of  mil- 
dew and  of  red  acarus  (or  red  spider,  as  it  is 
commonly  called).  They  must,  therefore,  be 
closely  watched.  To  guard  against  these 
pests,  both  as  concerns  these  and  similar 
plants,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  the  plants  on 
their  sides  and  give  them  a  thorough  syring- 
ing with  clear  water ;  and  then,  while  they 
are  wet,  to  dust  the  plants  over,  both  the 
under  and  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  with  sul- 
phur. In  a  week  or  ten  days  this  may  be 
washed  off.  This  will  generally  clear  the 
plants  for  the  season.  The  washing  or  sjrring- 
ing  should  be  a  bondjide  one.  The  pots  may 
be  supported  in  a  one-sided  direction  by  set- 
ting two  bricks  V  fashion,  but  not  quite  close 
together,  against  which  to  lean  them ;  the 
syringing  will  then  command  the  under-side 
of  the  leaves  and  branches,  as  well  as  the 
upper  and  lateral  surfaces.  It  is  not  a  few 
syringefuls  of  water  either  that  will  suffice  for 
these  washings.  Every  plant,  of  any  size, 
should  have  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  or 
more,  thrown  over  them,  and  usually  with  as 
much  force  as  tlie  syringe  will  command :  of 
course  a  little  judgment  must  be  exercised,  so 
as  not  to  drive  the  water  in  a  direction  to 
break  or  damage  the  plants.  By  leaning  tiie 
pots,  in  the  way  recommended,  too,  another 
advantage  is  gained  ;  most  of  the  water  dri])s 
off  instead  of— as  it  would  otherwise  do — 
of  running  down  the  stems,  and  injuriously 
saturating  the  soil  in  the  pots. 
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The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil, 


from  whence  it  appears  to  hare  been  first  ob- 
tained for  our  gardens  by  Mr.  Lobb,  the  bota- 
nical collector  to  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter ;  it 
was  introduced  about  1841.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Apocynnceie. 

In  cultivation,  this  species  of  Dipladenia  in 
common  with  the  others  requires  stove  tem- 
perature, and  a  mobt  atmosphere  when  making 
its  growth  ;  it  is  moreover  much  benefited  by 
mild  bottom  heat,  that  is,  heat  applied  to  its 
jw>tB.  Being  a  strong  grower,  plenty  of  pot 
room  must  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  good  plant, 
but  the  pots  must  be  thoroughly  drained  ;  a 
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compost  of  eqaal  parts  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
opened  if  necessoiy  hy  the  addition  of  sand, 
will  be  a  proper  medium  for  its  roots.  If 
grown  in  a  pot,  spiral  training  round  a  pillar 
trellis  is  must  suitable;  or  should  any  devotee 
of  flat,  shield,  or  peacock's-tail  trellises  be- 
come possessed  of  the  plant  under  notice,  if  he 
will  but  attempt  to  train  it  over  one  or  otlitr 
of  these  TorniB — it  may  help  to  lead  him  to  a 
better  taste  in  this  respecr.  It  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  planied  in  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  mild  hotbed,  where  they  may  be 
kept  moderately  close  until  rooted. 

If   M 
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THE  KITCHEN    OABDEN. 

Som  »  few  more  peaa  and  beans  about 
Cbristmu. 

Plant  and  traruplant  nothing  unless  the 
weather  be  very  open  and  dry,  when  such  aa 
cabbages  and  even  potatoes  nay  be  put  in  with 
safety. 

OeTteral  Dtreclumt, — Under  this  head  may 
be  included  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to.  Persevere  in  druning,  manuring,  digging, 
trenching,  and  ridging  the  unoccupied  ground. 
The  wheeling  of  manure,  soil,  &c.,  should  be 
always,  if  possible,  done  in  fros^  weather, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Spread  the 
manure  where  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
ground  getting  too  hard  ;  strawy  litter  msy 
also  be  strewed  over  the  celery  ridges,  the 
beds  of  young  plants,  and  every  place  where 
frost  is  likely  to  do  injury;  the  drier  the 
material,  and  the  looser  it  is  put  on,  the  more 
successfully  will  it  resist  the  cold.  The  ma- 
king and  relaying  of  walks  may  be  proceeded 
with.  The  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  new  plantations  of  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
and  seakale  should  now  have  attention  ;  it 
should  be  trenched  three  feet  deep  and  well 
enriched  with  manure,  as  seaweed,  dung,  sand, 
and  fresh  toam,  GretssupplyoflabeUandstakea 
ready  for  use  when  wanted.  The  brocoli  must 
be  oRen  looked  over,  and  the  mature  beads 


soon,  as  is  sometimes  done .  rue  young  cauli- 
flowers should  have  the  soil  stirred  about 
them,  and  air  admitted  freely  when  mild  ;  the 
same  with  lettuce,  &c  Look  over  the  stored 
potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  fcc,  and  take  out  all 
those  which  are  decaying  ;  of  course  the  latter 
operations  suit  wet  weather.  Turn  anew  the 
composts  and  ground  in  the  open  breaks  when 
dry  and  frosty  ;  and  see  that  even  winter- work 
be  done  tastefully. 

THE   F^nr  OARDKH. 

Oeneral  Direftwju. — Persevere  with  the 
winter  operatioos  until  they  are  finished.  The 
orchard,  which  is  usually  the  last  place  of 
pruning,  must  not  be  skipped  over.  Take 
every  tree  seriatim  as  on  tlie  walls,  and  make 
it  appear  evident  that  the  gardener  has  been 
over  them  :  allow  no  branches  to  cross  each 
other,  nor  to  become  rambling  ;  make  the  tree 
as  a  whole  look  flat,  open,  utd  dwarf,  aa  no 
form  admits  more  sun  to  the  fruit,  nor  is  better 
adapted  to  withstand  storms.  Continue  plant- 
ing, and  draining  beforehand,  seldom  making 
a  pit,  for  it  is  desirable  that  Ute  roots  be  near 
the  surface  ;  attend  to  staking  and  tying  them 
flrm.  The  prunings  may  be  all  charred,  and 
made  again  available  in  the  soil,  and  the  com- 
posts used  for  the  trees.  As  much  of  the 
surface  as  possible  should  be  exposed  to  tite 
beneficial  influences  of  frosty  weather,  by  beu^ 
frequently  turned  over. 
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TBB   FORCINa  GARDEN. 

General  Directions. — Everything  being 
ready,  the  earliest  houses  may  be  shut  up, 
giving  a  little  air  during  the  day,  if  sunny ; 
use  the  syringe  freely.  Have  every  thing  well 
secured  from  frost ;  and  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  losing  anything  fi*om  carelessness. :  never- 
theless covering  may  be,  and  is  at  times  in- 
jurious ;  therefore,  in  many  cases,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exercise  skill  in  determining  how 
to  afford  protection ;  when  there  is  any  risk 
it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

Aeparagva, — Temperature  from  50  to  60 
d^rees.  When  in  pits  or  frames  give  a  little 
idr  about  midday  ;  pr^Mire  for  a  successional 
supply. 

Cutumhers. — Temperature  from  55  to  60 
degrees  by  night,  rising  to  70  by  sun  heat 
Keep  the  fruit  and  wood  thin  ;  syringe  often 
if  fire  heat  is  much  in  request ;  otherwise  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  damp  in  this  the 
darkest  month.  When  there  is  no  other  con- 
Tenience,  a  dung-bed  seed-frame  may  be  put 
up,  and  in  this  case  sow  early  next  month. 

Ifig^ — Temperature  from  50  to  70  degrees. 
This  only  applies  to  those  in  pits,  which  it  is 
presumed  are  pretty  forward  ;  apply  the 
ayringe  freely  when  fire  heat  is  required,  not 
otherwise. 

Kidney  Beans* — Temperature  from  50  to 
70  degrees.  Sow  for  succession  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  either  in  pots  or  boxes ;  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  plant  three  in  a 
smallish  pot.  This  will  be  found  adyan« 
tageous,  as  then  they  only  require  one  other 
shift ;  give  them  all  the  light  possible,  and 
syringe  them  twice  a  day. 

Melons  may  be  forwarded  in  pots  by  being 
put  near  the  glass,  and  having  plenty  of  air 
and  moisture,  and  a  heat  of  70  degrees  ;  pre- 
pare a  seed  bed  for  cucumbers  and  them,  and 
have  the  dung  thoroughly  sweetened  by  fre- 
quent turnings  ;  common  stable  litter  requires 
six  weeks'  preparation  before  it  is  in  a  proper 
condition  for  this  purpose. 

Miniy  Tarragon^  and  other  herbs,  may  be 
forced  in  boxes,  placed  either  in  the  pine  stove 
or  early  vinery,  or  where  they  will  have  about 
55  degrees  of  heat  and  plenty  of  light ;  the 
roots  can  simply  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground, 
and  forced  at  once. 

Mttshrooms. — Temperature  from  55  to  60 
degrees.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  houses 
at  present^  and  every  comer  should  be  filled 
with  such  as  rhubarb,  seakale,  and  even  aspa- 
ragus :  devote  one  comer  to  the  increasing  of 
spawn,  by  having  some  prepared  strawy  dung 
in  a  medium  state  of  wetness  and  decay, 
amongst  which  thrust  a  few  handfuls  of  loose 
spawn  from  the  old  beds ;  beat  the  whole  firaily 
together,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  ready 


for  distributing  over  the  new  bed.  The  spawn 
thus  procured  is  equal  to  that  made  in  bricks, 
and  is  more  easily  procured  :  a  dry  heat  must 
never  be  found  here. 

Mustard  and  Cress, — Temperature  60  de- 
grees. It  will  be  found  to  grow  best  in  old 
decayed  tan  ;  place  it  near  the  glass  in  such 
structures  as  the  pine  stove,  and  give  it  little 
water ;  if  the  house  is  moist  and  there  is  no 
sun  it  will  require  none. 

Musas, — Temperature  from  55  to  70  de- 
grees. Continue  with  a  low  temperature  to 
give  little  water  ;  admit  air  when  mild. 

Oranges. — Temperature  from  40  to  55  de- 
grees. Keep  sponging  the  dirty  plants  ;  and, 
if  any  transplanting  is  to  take  place,  now  is  a 
good  time  ;  they  delight  in  a  loamy  rich  soil, 
well  drained.  Cut  out  all  irregular  branches, 
and  pick  off  every  yellow  leaf  as  it  appears. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — ^Temperature 
from  45  to  55  degrees.  Those  in  pots  may  be 
ready  for  disblossoming,  if  not  disbudding,  by 
the  end  of  the  month  $  the  one  is  as  useful  an 
operation  as  the  other  :  syringe  freely,  and 
maintain  a  steady  heat  The  early  house 
may  be  started  now  by  merely  shutting  it  up 
closely  at  night,  giving  air  daily,  and  putting 
a  little  fire  in  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  syringe 
in  the  mornings,  and  shut  up  early. 

Pine  Apples, — Temperature  from  55  to  70 
degrees.  See  that  none  of  the  fruiting  plants 
want  water  ;  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  pits  and 
frames  by  covering  up  at  night,  renewing 
linings,  &c.  Use  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible ; 
it  may  be  requisite  at  times  during  the  day, 
in  order  to  give  air  :  syringe  occasionally  in 
the  mornings,  but  sparingly. 

Rhubarb. — Temperature  55  degrees.  Water 
that  in  the  houses  with  tepid  water  ;  see  that 
the  heat  is  not  strong  about  that  which  is 
being  forced  out  of  doors,  as  it  is  apt  to  draw 
very  weak.  The  same  may  be  said  of  sea- 
kale.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a  successional 
crop  must  be  covered  up. 

Strawheiiries. — Temperature  from  50  to  55 
degrees.  Syringe  freely  those  advanced  in 
growth,  but  give  very  little  water  to  those 
newly  brought  in  ;  keep  all  near  the  glass, 
and  the  house  clean  and  healthful,  by  airing, 
watering  and  fumigating. 

Vineries, — Those  in  pots  when  breaking 
should  have  a  heat  of  60  degrees  at  night, 
and  70  degrees  or  more  by  sunheat.  Shut  up 
the  early  house  ;  bring  in  a  quantity  of  fer- 
menting manure,  or  leaves  and  dung  mixed ; 
syringe  freely  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
shut  up  early.  Have  the  late  houses  pruned 
soon. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBBRT. 

Plant  and  ti^ansplant  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. 

MM  2 
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General  Directions.-^^'When  no  great  altera- 
tions are  being  effected,  a  tidiness  and  fresh- 
ness must  characterize  the  whole :  indeed,  the 
shrubbery  should  be  very  lively,  aye  "  clothed 
in  living  green,"  whilst  the  Christmas  Rose, 
the  Arbutus,  the  Laurustinus,  the  Caprifo- 
lium,  &c  will  make  it  cheerful  to  walk  in. 
The  flower  garden  now  must  occupy  much 
thought ;  it  is  well  to  have  a  plan,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  a  guide  in  determining  what  plants 
will  be  wanted  to  fill  the  b^  next  year. 
Have  the  cutting  frame  or  pit  early  in  opera- 
tion. Neither  waste  time  nor  space  in  in- 
creasing plants  for  this  object,  merely  because 
they  are  new ;  they  must  have  bright  colours, 
good  habits,  or  strong  odours,  before  they 
can  be  worthy  of  being  substituted  for  many 
of  the  bedding-out  plants  now  common.  A 
little  thought  on  this  matter  will  show  that 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  many  things 
which  are  not  new,  but  possessed  of  properties 
which  with  proper  attention  and  being  put  in 
masses,  have  a  fine  effect.  The  protection  of 
tender  plants,  the  sweeping  and  rolling  of  the 
lawn,  wheeling  and  turning  composts,  and 
digging-in  the  same,  also  a  general  pruning  of 
the  evergreens,  if  not  done,  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Nothing  can  be  added  by  way  of 
detail  further  than  this,  that  the  sooner  bulbs, 
shrubs,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  in 
the  position  they  are  to  flower  in,  the  better. 

WINDOW  GARDENIKG. 

In  case  of  severe  weather  even  the  hardiest 
shrubs  and  evergreens  will  be  benefited  by 
protection,  either  afforded  by  removal  into  the 
house,  or  by  the  fitting  of  canvass  or  other 
screens  over  the  baloonies  or  other  situations 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Every  plant  not 
perfectly  hardy  must  be  kept  under  cover  in 
all  but  the  finest  weather,  when  there  is  no 
frost,  in  which  case  they  should  have  all  the  air 
they  can  get ;  and  such  a  time  should  also  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  wash  and  clean  such  as 
are  getting  dusty  or  dirty.  Water  may  also 
be  rather  freely  applied  at  such  times,  but  it 
should  always  be  done  early  in  the  morning. 
If  any  of  the  plants  get  frosted,  remove  them 
to  a  shady  situation  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  syringe  them  well  with  coldyf  uter, 

BiMst  such  as  hyacinths,  crocus,  &c,  should 
be  brought  forward  regularly  in  a  warm  place 
to  succeed  those  previously  advanced.  The 
single  hyacinths  will  be  found  the  best  for 
early  forcing ;  the  double  varieties  being  gene- 
rally much  later  in  flowering. 

Begonias, — Still  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  state 
of  rest,  allowing  no  moisture — unless  they 
shrivel  too  much. 

CamelHas, — Increase  the  quantity  of  water 
to  such  as  are  advancing,  but  be  careful  not 
to  apply  too  much;   a  (ew  more  may.  be 


advanced  in  the  same  way  as  pointed  out  last 
month. 

Ctn^arta#.— Allow  some  of  the  moat  for- 
ward to  shoot  up  for  flowering,  giving  ail  the 
air  the  weather  will  allow.  Water  cautioosly 
in  gloomy  weather. 

Fuchnas. — Maintain  these  in  a  dry  state  of 
rest,  applying  no  water  unless  abaolutelj  ne- 
cessary. 

Oeraniums. — Still  keep  these  as  dij  as 
practicable,  guarding  against  froat,  by  which 
they  are  soon  destroyed :  cover  them  up  weU, 
if  no  fire  can  be  made  near  them,  but  mind 
they  do  not  get  too  dry  if  the  fire  heat  be  long 
continued. 

Myrtle*  and  similar  evergreens  should 
have  all  the  air  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  should  be  often  examined  to  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

JBoMi. — The  Chinese  varieties  should  he 
continued  in  a  warm  place,  giving  them  aU 
the  air  possible^  and  using  water  with  great 
caution. 

Primula*. — ^Protect  from  cold,  keeping  the 
plants  rather  dry  in  damp  gloomy  weather. 
Give  a  slight  shift  to  any  that  may  require  it, 
and  water  very  cautiously  for  a  time  after- 
wards. 

Violets* — Attend  to  previous  direcdona, 
and  be  very  particular  in  the  application  of 
moisture. 

Wardian  CWc— Guard  against  damp  and 
frost  The  latter  would  do  much  damage 
even  to  common  hardy  plants  if  it  once  pene- 
trate to  them  when  placed  in  such  conditiona 
as  those  they  are  exposed  to  in  these  cases.  It 
is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  and 
the  earth  in  which  they  grow  in  as  dry  a  state 
as  their  well-being  will  permit.  But  they 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  affected  by  frost; 
all  moveable  cases  should  be  put  safely  under 
cover  during  night  and  unfavourable  periods ; 
and  such  as  are  stationary  outside  the  house 
should  be  well  protected  by  mats  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  In  order  to  keep  the 
plants  dry  and  healthy,  air  should  be  given  as 
often  as  possible,  and  they  should  be  also 
examined  at  the  same  time,  and  insects,  dead 
leaves,  &c.  removed  as  often  as  necessary. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

The  principal  operations  will  consist  in  pro- 
viding means  to  resbt  the  increase  of  cold, 
and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  damp  on  the 
plants,  by  means  of  airing  and  the  occaMonal 
use  of  fires  in  such  of  the  pits  as  are  con* 
structed  for  that  purpose. 

Atmuah, — Give  air  by  tilting  the  Hghts 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  and  use  yivXet 
only  where  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  in 
very  small  quantities;  remove  the  covering 
every  day  except  in  the  most  severe  weather, 
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to  keep  tlie  plants  from  drawing  up  weak  and 
becoming  blanched. 

Malfhard^plantSf  as  calceolarias,  petunias, 
verbenas,  &c. — Maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  bj 
the  applying  very  little  water,  free  ventila- 
tion, and  the  occasional  use  of  fires  to  dry  the 
pits.  Cover  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
never  allow  the  mats  or  other  material  used  to 
remain  over  the  plants  two  days  together  if  it 
can  be  avoided. 

Forcing  Pit. — ^Keep  up  a  medium  tempe- 
rature, if  anything  a  little  higher  than  last 
month,  giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
and  closing  up  early.  Water  sparingly  in  dull 
weather.  Keep  up  the  supply  of  roses  and 
other  shrubs  by  introducing  fresh  batches  of 
tiiem  once  or  twice  during  the  month,  and  re- 
move such  as  are  far  enough  advanced  to  the 
conservatory.  Also  bring  forward  fresh  batches 
of  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs;  and  a  few 
pinks,  violets,  lilies  of  the  valley,  ha,  may 
be  forwarded,  observing  to  excite  them  very 
filowly  at  first 

THB  GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature, — From  40  to  50  degrees  by 
day  ;  and  from  36  to  40  degrees  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  on  all  fine  days 
when  not  too  cold,  taking  advantage  of  such 
times  to  dry  the  house  with  a  little  extra  fire 
if  the  weather  has  been  dull.  Use  as  little  fire 
at  nijcht  as  is  possible,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  plants. 

Watering, — Attend  to  previous  directions, 
applying  moisture  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection at  this  dull  period. 

Potting. — Avoid  shifting  the  plants  except 
where  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  new  soil 
round  the  roots  is  apt  to  be  injurious,  espe- 
cially if  it  gets  too  damp.  All  bad  weather 
^ould  be  taken  advantage  of  to  wash  and  sort 
dirty  pots,  and  collect  crocks  and  drainage.  A 
good  supply  of  these  various  articles  should 
always  be  kept  at  hand  in  a  dry  place. 

Soils. — Turn  over  compost  heaps  in  dry 
frosty  weather,  exposing  the  interior  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  carefully  picking 
out  all  grubs  or  other  insects.  Bidge  the 
heaps  up  neatly,  so  as  to  save  the  mould  from 
being  too  much  washed  by  heavy  rains. 

Dressing. — Keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  house  and  plants,  and  re- 
stake  and  label  any  that  may  require  it. 
Sticks  and  labels  may  also  be  prepared  in  bad 
weather,  and  be  sorted  and  put  by  ready  for 
use  when  required. 

Insects. — Look  well  after  all  insects,  espe- 
cially green  fly  if  the  house  receives  much  fire 
heat,  when  they  will  soon  begin  to  increase 
too  fast 

Aloes  and  succulents  generally,  should  still 
be  kept  dry,  and  not  allowed  to  start  in  growth 


until  the  days  begin  to  draw  out  considerably. 
Give  veiy  little  water,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  shrivelling. 

Agaves  and  larger  succulents  should  be 
treated  as  before  recommended,  receiving  little 
or  no  water. 

Alstrbmerias  should  still  be  kept  cool  and 
quiescent.  A  cold  frame  not  too  damp  is  the 
best  situation  for  them.  Give  all  the  air  con- 
sistent with  keeping  the  frost  from  the  tubers. 

Annuals^  such  as  are  kept  in  the  house, 
should  enjoy  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible, 
and  such  as  are  growing  too  fast  may  be 
topped  in  order  to  get  them  bushy.  Water 
only  when  thoroughly  necessary. 

Azaleas, — Maintain  a  succession  of  flowers 
by  placing  a  few  more  plants  in  warmth,  and 
remove  such  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
the  conservatory.  Water  rather  freely  as  the 
plants  begin  to  grow. 

Calceolarias — Keep  these  plants  cool  and 
airy,  but  beware  of  stagnant  water  or  sod- 
dened  mould  about  their  roots. 

Camellias. —  Keep  up  the  succession  of 
blooming  plants  by  placing  a  few  more  in  a 
slight  heat,  and  increase  of  moisture  ;  remove 
such  as  are  expanding  their  flowers  to  a  warm 
part  of  the  conservatory. 

Cape  Bulbs^  as  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.  must 
still  be  kept  dormant,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  push  with  the  greater  vigour  when  potted 
and  excited  in  the  spring. 

CepfudotusfoUicularis  (New Holland  pitcher- 
plant). —  Keep  it  protected  from  damp  by 
raising  the  bell-glass,  and  allowing  the  super- 
fluous water  about  the  roots  to  drain  freely 

away. 

dinerarias. — Forward  such  as  require  it 
by  shifting,  and  place  a  few  more  of  the  most 
forward  in  heat,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom.  Water  frequently ;  a  little  dear 
manure-water  may  be  usedjn  fine  weather. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continue  to  remove  the 
plants  from  the  house  as  they  become  shabby, 
and  protect  them  in  the  best  manner  avail- 
able ;  water  regularly  such*as  are  still  retained 
in  the  house. 

Crassulasy  and  allied  plants,  as  sempervi- 
vum,  should  still  be  kept  in  a  light  dry  ex- 
posure, and  scantily  watered. 

Cyclamens. — Encourage  such  as  are  grow- 
ing by  placing  them  in  a  light  airy  situa- 
tion, and  watering  regularly  but  not  too  co- 
piously. 

Epacris, — A  few  plants  may  be  placed  in 
a  slight  heat,  and  the  supply  of  water  be 
gradually  increased  ;  keep  the  others  cool 
and  airy. 

-E?rtc(W.— Maintain  the  freest  ventilatioKi 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  plants  from 
frost ;  water  just  sufficiently  to  keep  the  rootfi 
in  an  equable  moist  state,  and  also  to  guard' 
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against  anj  excess  of  moisture  either  at  the 
roots  or  anywhere  in  the  house.  Never  use 
fire  to  these  plants  unless  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  then  ventilate  freely. 

Fuchsias. — Still  keep  these  in  a  state  of  rest, 
unless  any  are  wanted  to  propagate  from,  when 
they  may  be  gradually  excited,  so  as  to  furnish 
cuttings  in  a  month  or  two. 

Oompholobiums  and  slender  creepers  should 
be  kept  as  previously  recommended,  great  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  danger  to  the  roots  by 
over  watering. 

SatvorthiaSf  ApicraSy  &c.  —  Keep  these 
plants  still  in  a  dry  state,  using  water  only 
when  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 

Melichrymms, — Water  carefully  and  pre- 
serve the  plants  from  damp  and  cold. 

Leschenaultias, — Keep  these  in  a  dry  place, 
and  use  water  with  great  caution,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  decay  and  death  of  the  plants 
by  piecemeal 

Lilium  japonicum  (Japan  lily).  —  Keep 
these  roots  still  dormant,  as  the  growth  they 
could  make  during  the  present  dull  weather 
could  hardly  produce  a  fine  bloom. 

Mignonette. — Keep  all  the  plants  in  a  cool 
dry  situation,  watering  with  great  caution. 
Trim  up  the  tree  mignonette  as  previously 
recommended,  and  guard  against  green  fiy. 

New  Holland  plants,  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bossisdas,  &c.  should  still  be  kept  cool  and 
airy,  and  should  be  regularly  and  very  care- 
fully watered.  A  few  small  plants  of  Acacia 
armata  may  be  placed  in  the  forcing-house, 
and  gradually  brought  forward. 

Orange  trees. — Water  carefully  and  give 
plenty  of  air.  A  few  of  the  smaller  plants 
may  be  placed  in  heat  for  the  sake  of  their 
fragrant  blossoms. 

Oxalis, — Keep  these  dry  and  as  dormant  as 
possible  I  even  the  stemmed  species  require 
veiT  little  water  now. 

Pelargoniums, — Maintain  these  in  a  gently 
growing  state,  giving  air  as  often  as  possible 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly,  and  stop 
and  regulate  the  branches,  using  as  few  sticks 
for  supports  as  possible.  Water  regularly  but 
not  too  freely  yet.  Introduce  a  succession  to 
the  forcing-house  as  often  as  necessary. 

Primulas, — Shift  such  as  require  larger 
pots,  and  remove  the  flowers  from  such  plants 
as  are  wanted  very  strong  to  flower  late  in 
the  season.  Keep  the  plants  rather  moist  and 
airy,  removing  all  damp  or  decaying  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  change. 

ProteaSy  JBanksias,  DryandraSy  Ac. — 
Continue  these  in  a  light  airy  place,  watering 
with  great  caution. 

Mhododendrons,  —  Continue  the  previous 
treatment,  using  water  with  circumspection. 
Introduce*  a  few  more  to  the  forcing-house, 
and  remove  those   sufficiently  advanced  in 


bloom  to  the  conservatory.  Increase  dw 
allowance  of  water  to  such  as  are  being  forced. 

Moses. — Any  of  the  Chinese  or  allied  sorts 
about  to  flower  should  be  encouraged  bj  a 
warm  berth,  and  an  increased  aupplj  of 
moisture.  Those  turned  out  in  the  hoose 
should  not  be  excited  yet,  but  be  k^  rather 
cool  and  dry. 

Salvias. —  See  former  directions.  All  the 
sorts  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  at  the 
root,  so  long  as  they  do  not  perish. 

StapeUas  should  be  kept  dormant  until  the 
spring  is  well  advanced,  as  any  growth  they 
may  make  during  winter  will  be  far  too  weak 
to  form  stout  flowering  branches. 

Tropneohtms, — Continue  to  carefully  train 
those  that  have  started,  covering  the  bottom 
of  the  trellis  well  in  the  first  instance. 
Water  carefully,  keeping  the  mould  in  a 
regular  damp  state,  by  no  means  soddened. 
Place  the  plants  where  they  will  get  the 
full  advantage  of  light  and  air,  and  not  be 
liable  to  be  drawn  into  a  weak  strnggUag 
growth. 

THE   CONSEBYATORT. 

Temperature. — ^About  55  d^rees  bj  day, 
and  from  45  to  50  degrees  by  night  Apply 
fires  in  cold  weather  if  the  above  heat  cwunot 
be  maintained  without. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  on  all  favourable 
opportunities,  avoiding  all  strong  draughts, 
and  closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Watering. — Use  water  sparingly,  bat  do 
not  allow  any  plants  to  sufier  for  want  of  it. 
Plants  in  flower,  especially  those  brought  in 
from  the  forcing-pit,  will  of  course  require 
most,  but  it  must  be  giv^i  cautiously  even  to 
these  in  gloomy  weathw. 

Arrangement. — Alterations  in  the  grouping 
of  the  plants  should  be  constantly  studied,  and 
different  effects  tried,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  arrangement  best  suited  to 
the  house.  At  this  season  an  excellent  eflfect 
may  be  produced  by  introducing  baskets, 
vases,  he.  at  the  intersections  of  the  walks  or 
in  similar  places,  filled  with  hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs.  One  mass  of  bright  colours  seoi 
thus  is  more  effective  than  double  the  number  of 
plants  stuck  about  among  those  not  in  bloom. 

General  Directions. — Attend  to  what  has 
been  said  under  this  head  in  previous  months. 
At  this  dull  season  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  search  the  plants  for  scale  and 
other  insects,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  thoroughly  extirpate  them.  Similar  bad  or 
broken  weather  should  also  be  employed  in 
providing  a  good  supply  of  stakes  and  tallies 
of  proper  sizes,  and  also  to  use  them  when 
requisite.  All  permanent  and  large  labels 
should  also  be  renewed  or  repaired,  as  the  time 
can  be  better  spared  now  to  have  them  done 
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•lieatlj)  than  If  they  ar^  left  to  a  more  busy 
seaflon. 

THE  PLANT   STOYE. 

Temperature. — ^Aboat  60  degrees  by  day, 
and  about  50  degrees  at  night, 

VentUatian. — Great  care  is  neoeasary  in 
the  admission  of  air  ;  the  requisite  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained,  and  even  then  all 
strong  draughts  must  be  strictly  avoided.  A 
regular  fire  will  be  necessary  ;  and  by  using 
this  rather  briskly  in  the  mornings  sufficient 
air  may  be  given  without  detriment  to  the 
plants,  observing  to  dose  the  house  early. 

Weltering. — ^Always  use  water  of  the  same 
temperature  or  rather  higher  than  that  of  the 
house,  so  that  when  applied  the  roots  of  the 
plants  may  not  be  chilled  by  a  stream  of  cold 
water  passing  over  and  among  them.  Use 
water  very  sparingly,  especially  in  dull  cold 
weather* 

JPoiting.^^la£t  only  such  as  absolutely 
require  it,  but  provide  a  proper  supply  of 
pots,  composts,  crocks,  &c.  to  start  with  when 
the  time  for  more  active  exertions  arrives. 

Xfijecte.*-Always  bear  in  mind  the  reite- 
rated necessity  of  constantly  waging  war  upon 
all  descriptions  of  ii^jurions  insects,  and  act 
accordingly. 

Ac/iimenes, — Keep  up  the  succession  by 
exciting  another  batch  of  roots  this  month, 
and  steadily  encourage  the  advance  of  those 
already  grovring,  by  placing  them  in  a  warm 
place  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  receive  all  the 
light  the  season  affords. 

AUamanda^  JSeaumantia^  EckUes^  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers,  should  be  pruned  as 
iar  as  requisite  while  in  a  state  of  rest,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  bleeding  of  the  wounds,  which 
takes  place  copiously  if  they  are  cut  when 
growing. 

AlpiniaMf  Se(fychiumSf  and  other  reedy 
plants,  should  be  kept  at  rest,  removing  the 
foliage  as  it  decays,  but  giving  very  little  water 
until  it  is  necessary  to  start  them  again. 

Apkelandrasj  JusticiaSy  SuelliiM,  &c.^ — Cut 
down  such  as  go  out  of  bloom,  and  gradually 
withhold  water  and  heat  as  they  show  symp- 
•toms  of  rest. 

AfoarylUds.'^OtAj  encourage  growth  in 
such  as  throw  up  the  flower  stems :  these 
ahould  be  kept  rather  moist  as  they  advance. 

JSegonias. — ^Adhere  to  last  month's  direc- 
tions, and  use  water  with  caution  even  to  any 
that  may  be  growing  freely. 

JSurchellia. — Advance  those  steadily  which 
were  placed  in  heat  last  month,  but  keep  the 
others  cool  and  at  rest. 

Cacti. — ^Introduce  a  few  more  to  the  forcing 
pit,  and  remove  those  sufficiently  advanced  to 
a  warm  part  of  the  conservatory ;  keep  the 
others  dormant 


(Xnnamomum  (Cinnamon  tree).-^Guard 
carefully  against  excess  of  moisture,  and  keep 
the  plants  warm. 

Clerodendrani, — ^About  the  end  of  the 
month  a  plant  or  two  may  be  potted  in  fresh 
rich  soil,  and  gradually  excited,  giving  little 
water  at  first,  but  supplying  it  abundantly  as 
the  plants  advance,  using  manure- water  occar 
donally,  Syringe  frequently,  and  guard  against 
mealy  bug  and  green  fly.  The  other  plants 
should  still  be  kept  dormant. 

C?m&^«.— <]!ontinue  last  month's  directions 
until  all  are  properly  done,  and  gradually  in* 
crease  the  amount  of  water  to  such  as  com- 
mence growing. 

2>a^r<u.-^Continue  to  rest  the  majority  of 
these.  Eyes  of  the  old  wood  should  be  potted 
in  light  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat:  when  rooted  Uiey  should  be 
potted  singly  in  a  free  rich  soil,  and  grown 
away  rapidly,  syringing  and  giving  abundance 
of  water  as  they  advance. 

Eryikrinas. — Start  an  old  plant  in  bottom 
heat,  and  thin  out  the  shoots  as  soon  as  firm 
enough  to  put  in  as  cuttings,  treating  them  in 
a  similar  way  tp  the  daturas. 

Euphorbias. — Adhere  to  last  month's  direct 
tions  in  the  case  of  these  plants. 

fVm^.*— Keep  them  comparatively  dry  and 
airy,  in  order  to  correct  any  tendency  to 
damp  ofiP. 

Oardenias, — Steadily  increase  the  heat  and 
moisture  to  plants  growing  freely,  and  intro- 
duce another  lot,  removing  any  sufficiently 
advanced  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  con- 
servatory. 

GesnemSy  Oloxinias^  &c. — Grow  those  in 
activity  as  vigorously  as  the  season  will  allow  ; 
and  start  a  few  more  to  keep  up  a  succession. 

SippeastrumSy  Crinumsy  Pancratiumny  he 
-^Encourage  the  development  of  any  that  may 
throw  up  their  fiower  stalks  by  increased  heat 
and  moisture. 

Iponueas. — Do  nothing  to  excite  any  of 
these  into  growth  at  this  duU  season,  but  keep 
them  cool  and  dry. 

Ixoras, — Keep  the  best  plants  in  a  state  of 
rest ;  one  or  two  may  be  placed  in  heat  and 
gradually  advanced. 

JasminumSy  MondeletiaSy  JBrunfelsias. — 
Keep  those  growing  freely  which  were  intro- 
duced last  month,  and  put  in  a  succession. 

Lantanas. — Keep  at  rest  and  cool.  If 
large  specimens  are  wanted,  some  strong  young 
plants  may  be  started,  and  the  shoots  occa- 
sionally stopped  to  obtain  a  bushy  plant 

lAicuUa  gratisnma, — Do  not  encourage  too 
free  a  growth  in  this  plant  yet;  water  spa- 
ringly. 

Lycopodiumt  must  get  no  more  water  than 
necessary  to  keep  them  fresh  and  green. 

Mtlmceotu  PlaniSy  as  hibiscus,  should  be 
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kept  In  a  state  of  perfect  rest  for  some  time  to 
come, 

ManetHoMy and  other  tendercIimbers^shoQld 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  drj  and  airy  place,  and  re- 
ceive onlj  saiBcient  water  to  keep  them  from 
djing  down. 

Mekutamat.'^See  last  month's  directions, 
which  may  in  this  ease  be  ft>llowed. 

MelO'iheti  must  still  be  kept  drj  and  in  a 
free  cinnilation  of  warm  air;  water  only  to 
prevent  shrivelling. 

Jfutas. — Guard  against  damp  in  the  heart 
of  the  plant,  and  fdso  against  spots  on  the 
leaves,  by  keeping  up  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher^plant). — Still  maintain 
a  warm  and  comparatively  dry  atmosphere 
about  the  plant 

NeriufM. — Introduce  more  to  the  forcing 
house,  and  remove  such  as  are  forward  enough 
to  the  conservatory.  They  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  when  growing. 

NympfuBcu  (Water  lilies). — Still  keep  the 
roots  rather  diy,  and  in  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture. 

Palms. — Keep  as  previously  directed. 

Thunbergias, — The  perennial  sorts  should 
still  be  at  rest,  as  any  growth  made  now 
would  only  weaken  the  plants. 

Vincas. — ^A  few  may  be  placed  in  a  warm 
bouse  and  their  shoots  be  allowed  to  grow; 
ihej  will  soon  be  in  full  flower. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSE, 

Temperature, — The  warm  house  for  the 
Indian  species  65  to  70  degrees  by  day,  65  to 
60  degrees  at  night;  the  cool,  or  Mexican 
house,  60  degrees  by  day,  and  60  degrees  at 
night  Bather  lower  than  this  in  dear  frosty 
weather. 

Ventilatiotu — Very  little  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  either  of  the  houses  now,  and  when 
air  is  given  the  ventilators  ought  to  be  covered 
with  canvass,  close  wove  wire,  or  similar  ma- 
terial ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so  placed  that  the 


cold  air  must  pass  over  the  pipes  or  otker 
heating  apparatus. 

Wittefing. — ^Very  little  water  will  be  re- 
quired about  the  plants ;  steaming  the  houses 
in  the  momiog  when  the  weather  is  fair  will 
be  as  much  as  will  be  necessary  in  that  way^ 
Plants  in  a  growing  state  should  be  occa^ 
sionally  watered  with  great  care^  and  alwajs 
soon  enough  in  the  day  to  allow  them  to  dry 
externally  before  the  evening. 

Insects, — The  same  unremitting  searcli 
after  and  destruction  of  all  sorts  of  injurious 
vomin  must  be  kept  np. 

JPo^^tn^.— ^Attend  to  this  before  any  of  tiie 
plants  advance  too  far  in  their  growth,  as  it 
can  hardly  be  done  at  such  a  time  without 
material  damage  to  the  roots. 

Soils, — ^Keep  a  sufficient  stock  in -doors  in 
the  dry  to  meet  the  demand ;  never  using  any 
until  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  tl^ 
house  in  which  it  is  to  remain. 

Imported  Plants  should  be  treated  es  ad- 
vised last  month. 

AerideSf  Saceolabium,  and  Vanda. — ^Keep 
these  in  a  state  of  rest,  applying  water  -werj 
cautiously. 

CymJtndmms,'^lS  rested  for  a  time  the 
slightest  increase  of  heat  and  moisture  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  excite  these  plants  to  pro* 
duce  their  flowers,  when  th^  should  receive 
an  additional  supply  of  water. 

Cat^^os.— Miiuntain  these  in  a  cool  saij 
temperature,  applying  very  little  water  until 
the  flower  spikes  appear,  when  the  beat  and 
moisture  must  be  increased. 

2>69ulno&tM97M.— Keep  these  in  a  state  of 
rest,  as  before  reconmiended. 

Onddhvms. — Continue  these  in  a  state  of 
rest,  being  careful  that  no  drip  or  other 
moisture  lodges  among  the  leaves. 

Stanhopeas, — A  cool  rest  should  be  conti- 
nued to  these  until  the  season  advances  or 
until  they  show  bloom,  when  the  heat  and 
moisture  should  be  increased  about  tbem. 


BOTANICAL   TERMS, 

OHIEFLT   APFLIEP   TO   EXPRESS    OOLOUB,   TARIEOATIOKy   09  TSXNINO* 


JEruginosus;  verdigris-green,  a  deep  green 
slightly  mixed  with  blue. 

Albescens;  turning  white,  changing  to 
whitish  from  some  other  colour. 

Albidus ;  whitish,  a  soiled  white. 

Albus;  white. 

Aluta^eous ;  whitish  yellow. 

Amethystinous;  violet-coloured. 

Anastomosing  (anastomozans)  ;  this  term  is 
used  when  the  ramifications  of  anything — as 
the  veins  of  the  leaf — ^are  united  at  the  points 
where  they  come  in  contact. 

At^hracinus;  coal-bUck,  a  little  verging 
tQWiirda  blue. 


Argenteus;  silvery,  white  changing  to 
bluish  grey,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

Argo"  ;  in  composition  means  pure  whiter 

Armeniaeus;  apricot-coloured,  ra^er  less 
red  than  orange-coloured. 

Ater  ;  pure  black,  without  any  admixture. 

Atratusy  nigritus;  used  when  a  portion  of 
any  body  is  black. 

Atrovirsns;  deep  green^  verging  towards 
black. 

Aurantiacus^  aurantins;  orange-coloured, 
yellow  mixed  with  red. 

AureuSf  auratus;  gdden- yellow,  pure 
bright  yellow. 
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Azureu$;  ekj-blne,  a  lively  blue,  pure  and 
light. 

Radius;  chestnut-brown,  doll  brown  tinged 
with  red. 

JBlanched ;  made  white  by  being  grown  in 
the  dark. 

JBrurmetu ;  a  deep  pure  dull  brown^  nearly 
the  same  aa  umber-brown. 

C^esius;  lavender-coloured,  a  pale  blue 
intermixed  slightly  with  grey. 

Calcareus  ;  same  as  ci'etaceus. 

Candidtu;  pure  white,  but  not  so  dear  as 
snow-white. 

Canus ;  hoary ;  this  is  caused  by  white 
hairs  overlaying  a  green  surface ;  canescens  is 
somewhat  hoary. 

Cameus;  flesh-coloured,  apaler  red  than  rosy. 

Cenudnous  ;  deep  red,  cherry-coloured. 

Cerinus ;  waxy  yellow,  dull  yellow  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  red-brown. 

Cervinous;  dark  tawny,  deer-coloured. 

ChlorO'  ;  in  composition  means  green. 

ChrytO'  ;  in  composition  means  golden. 

Ctnerettf ;  ash-grey,  an  intermediate  mix- 
ture between  pure  white  and  pure  black  ; 
cmeraceus  is  the  same,  but  somewhat  whiter. 

Cinnaharintu ;  cinnabar-coloured,  scarlet 
somewhat  intermixed  with  orange. 

CinnamoTMus;  cinnamon-coloured,  bright 
brown  mixed  with  yellow  and  red. 

Citreus^  dtrinus  ;  lemon-coloured,  the  most 
pure  yellow  without  brightness. 

Coccineui;  scarlet,  pure  carmine  slightly 
touched  with  yellow. 

Caeruleus;  a  blue  less  dense  and  dear  than 
indigo*blue,  that  is,  lighter  and  duller. 

Concentric  ;  applied  to  lines  when  arranged 
at  an  equal  distance  from  a  common  centre. 

Carac'mus;  raven-black,  black  with  a  strong 
lustre. 

Coitatus;  ribbed  ;  the  same  as  nemoms. 

Cretaceus;  chalk-white,  dull  white,  some- 
what greyish. 

Croceus ;  saffiron-coloured,  deeper  than 
orange,  with  a  dash  of  brown. 

Cupreus;  copper-coloured,  brown-red  with 
a  metallic  lustre. 

^aneus;  clear  bright  blue. 

Ci^anO'  ;  in  composition  means  blue. 

DealbaHu;  whitened,  covered  slightly  with 
white  on  a  dark  ground. 

Discoidalis ;  discoidal ;  when  a  single  large 
spot  of  colour  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  some 
distinct  colour. 

Draconis ;  spotted  like  a  serpent. 

Mborinus ;  same  as  ebumeus, 

Sbumeus;  ivory-white,  cream  colour,  white 
verging  to  yeUow. 

Foiciatus  ;  banded,  when  transverse  stripes 
of  one  colour  cross  another. 

Fenrugineus;  rusty,  light  brown  with  a 
mixture  of  red. 


Flammeus;  flame-coloured,  a  flery  red,  or 
very  lively  scarlet. 

Flavcvh'etu ;  yellowish-green,  green  a  good 
deal  intermixed  with  yellow. 

FlavuSf  flavidusj  Jiavescem ;  pale  yellow, 
pure  but  paler  than  tuteus. 

Ftdigineus,  fuUginosus;  sooty,  dirty  brown 
veiling  to  black. 

Pulvusf  tawny,  dull  yellow  mixed  with 
grey  and  brown. 

Fumeus^  fu7H09Us;  smoky,  grey  changing 
to  brown. 

Fuseus}  brown  tinged  with  greyish  or 
blackish. 

GHlvus ;  IsabeUa-yellow,  dull  yellow  mixed 
with  grey  and  red. 

Oithoffinetu  ;  greenish  red. 

Olauctut;  sea-green,  dull  green  with  a 
greyish-blue  tint ;  thcUlasictu  and  glaucescens 
are  synonymous  tcyrms. 

Grammicus ;  lettered,  when  the  marks  of 
colour  have  the  appearance  of  letters. 

OriseuB  ;  pearl-grey,  pure  grey  tinted  with 
blue. 

Outtatus;  spotted,  when  colours  are  dis- 
posed in  small  spots  or  dots. 

Oypseus ;  same  as  cretaceus, 

ffamatiticus  ;  same  as  rubiginom$. 

Jfelvohis;  greyish  ydlow  mixed  slightly 
with  brown. 

Hepaticus;  liver-coloured,  dull  brown 
mixed  with  a  little  yellow. 

lanikinus}  violet-coloured,  same  as  viOf 
laceus. 

Igneu$;  flame-coloured,  same  ti^fiammeun* 

Incamatta;  flesh-coloured,  eAmesLScametw* 

Indigoticiu;  deep — ^the  deepest — ^blue,  in- 
digo-coloured. 

Kermednus;  carmine^  pure  red  without 
admixture. 

Lacteut;  milk-white,  dull  white  verging 
to  blue. 

Laieritius;  brick-red,  vermilion  mixed 
with  grey. 

LeucO"  ;  in  composition  means  white. 

Lilacintu ;  dull  violet  mixed  slightly  with 
white,  lilac-coloured. 

Limbatus;  bordered,  when  one  colour  is 
broadly  margined  by  another. 

Luridus ;  lurid,  dirty  brown  somewhat 
clouded. 

LuteoluSi  lutescens ;  same  Mjlamu, 

Imteus ;  yellow,  dear  ydlow,  the  colour  of 
gamboge. 

Maculatus;  blotched,  when  colours  are 
disposed  in  broad  irregular  patches. 

Marginatus  ;  edged,  differs  from  limbatus 
in  having  a  narrower  margin. 

Marmoratus;  marbled,  when  colours  are 
disposed  in  irregular  veins. 

melano^ ;  in  composition  means  black. 

Meleagris;  freckled,  speckled. 
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Memnonius;  brown-Uacky  scaroelj  diatin- 
guishable  from  piceus. 

Miniatus;  veftnilion-oolouredy  scarlet  de- 
cidedly intermixed  with  jellow. 

Mottled;  marked  with  blotches  of  colour  of 
unequal  intensity. 

Murinus;  mouse-coloured,  grej  with  a 
tint  of  red. 

Nebulatus ;  clouded,  when  colours  are  irre- 
gularly blended. 

Nervatutf  nervatm;  ribbed,  having  three 
or  more  ribs  or  longitudinal  vein-like  lines,  as 
in  the  leaves  of  the  rib-grass  {Plantago 
lanceolata). 

Niger;  Uack  a  little  tinted  with  grey  ; 
nigrescens  is  nearly  the  same. 

Nieeus;  snow-white,  the  purest  white. 

OceUatus;  when  a  broad  spot  of  one  colour 
bas  a  smaller  spot  of  a  different  colour  within  it. 

Ochraceue;  ochre-coloured,  yellow  slightly 
mixed  with  brown  ;  ochroleuctu  is  the  same, 
but  whiter. 

OUvaceue;  olive-green,  green  intermixed 
with  brown. 

Pioeus;  pitch-black,  black  tinged  with 
brown. 

Pictus;  painted,  when  colours  are  disposed 
in  streaks  of  unequal  intensity. 

Phmo*  ;  in  composition  means  brown. 

Phoeniceui ;  a  pure  lively  red,  almost  the 
same  as  hermesinue* 

Plumbeus;  lead-coloured,  differing  from 
slate-grey  in  having  a  metallic  lustre. 

Porphyreue ;  brown  mixed  with  red. 

Pnuinui;  grass-green,  a  clear  lively  un- 
mixed green  colour. 

PnuimUe ;  of  a  green  colour. 

Punctaiui;  dotted,  when  colours  are  dis- 
posed in  very  small  round  spots. 

PufUceue;  carmine,  same  as  kermeemus. 

Purpureas ;  purple,  dull  red  slightly  inter- 
mixed with  blue. 

Sectinervie;  straight- ribbed ;  when  the 
veins  are  pandlel  or  nearly  so,  and  running 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  as  in  grasses. 

Rhodo^ ;  in  composition  means  rosy. 

B,o$eu$;  rosy,  a  pure  pale  red. 

Ruber  ;  red :  rubescenSf  rubeUuSy  rubens, 
rubicundus,  &c.,  are  varieties  of  this,  and  are 
applied  to  different  tints  of  any  pure  reds. 

Rubiginosue ;  brown-red,  a  dull  red  slightly 
mixed  with  brown. 

Rujnsy  rufescens ;  rufous,  redder  than  por- 
phyreus. 

RutUanSy  ruiihu;  bright  red,  with  a  me- 
tallic lustre. 

Sangumeue ;  blood-coloured,  dull  red  with 
a  brownish  black  tint 

SckUtaceue;  slate-grey,  grey  with  a  tint  of 
blue. 

Spadiceus;  a  pure  and  very  clear  or  bright 
brown. 


8tramineu$;  straw-coloured,  dull  yellow 
mixed  with  white. 

Sulpkureus;  sulphur-coloured,  paid  lively 
yellow  mixed  with  white. 

Teuellatus;  tessellated,  when  coloars  are 
arranged  in  small  squares  like  a  tessellated 
pavement. 

Testaceus;  brownish  yellow,  like  nngi^g^ 
earthenware. 

Trinervis;  three-ribbed,  the  whole  tbree 
proceeding  from  the  same  base.  If  any  dif- 
ferent number  of  ribs  is  present,  it  is  expressed 
by  the  combination  of  the  equivalent  Latia 
numeral,  with  nereie;  thus,  quiquenervis  b 
five-ribbed,  and  so  on. 

Vninervie ;  one-ribbed,  this  is  the  condition 
of  most  leaves,  having  one  principal  rib. 

Variegatue;  variegated,  when  colours  are 
disposed  in  inn^^ar  wavy  spaces. 

Violaceue;  violet-coloured,  blue  intermixed 
with  red. 

ViridU;  dear  green,  but  less  bright  than 
grass  green.  The  different  tints  of  tlds  colour 
are  distinguished  by  the  terms  vtrens^  viridet- 
cenSy  viriduluSy  nireecens,  Sue. 

VitelUnus;  yolk-of-egg-coloured,  dull  yel- 
low slightly  mixed  with  red. 

Vittatus;  striped,  when  longitudinal  stripes 
of  one  colour  cross  those  of  another. 

Xantho';  in  composition  means  yellow. 

Xerampelinui  ;  dull  red,  with  a  decided  ad- 
mixture of  brown. 

Zonate  ;  having  a  dark  bdt  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse*  shoe. 

Zonatus;  zoned,  similar  to  oceUate^  but 
with  more  numerous  ccmcentric  bands  of  co- 
lour. 

Zones;  stripes  or  belts  of  colour. 

TERMS  CHIEFLY  AFPLIED   TO   ESTIVATION, 
DIRECTION,  AND    INSERTION. 

Accrete  {accretus)  ;  grown  together  or 
united  ¥rith  some  other  body. 

Adnate  (adnatusy  anneaeus);  adhering  to 
the  face  of  any  body  ;  usually  applied  to  the 
anthers. 

Adhering  (adherens)  ;  united  to  another 
body  laterally  by  the  whole  surface. 

Aduneous  (aduncus) ;  hooked,  bent  back, 
or  crooked. 

Alternative  (edternativa)  ;  a  mode  of  esti- 
vation in  which  the  parts  are  in  two  rowsi 
and  alternate  in  their  position,  so  that  the 
parts  of  the  outer  row  each  overlap  half  of  two 
parts  of  the  inner  row. 

Amphitropal  {amphitropu$\  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  the  seed,  when  curved  round  the 
other  substance  of  the  seed.. 

Amplectans;  embracing,  cbspingwith^ 
base. 

Amplexicatd  (afuplexicaulis)',  stem-claq>ing, 
8imiliu*to  ampl^tansy  but  appUed  only  t08t< 
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AnHiropal  (antUropus)  ;  applied  to  the  em- 
bryo of  the  seed  when  it  is  straight,  and  lies 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  axis  of 
the  seed. 

Anterior;  seated  or  growing  in  front  of 
some  other  body. 

Appendieulate  (appendiculatus)  ;  when  a 
body  is  furnished  with  appendages  or  other 
parts  which  are  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  the 
original  body. 

Appressed  (appressus)  ;  pressed  closely  to 
anyUiing,  as  hairs  to  the  stem,  or  leaf,  &c. 

Apprffximate ;  approaching  near  together, 
in  dose  ccmnexion  with. 

Articulated  (articulatus)  ;  when  one  body 
is  united  with  another  by  a  manifest  articula- 
tion or  joint 

Assurgent  {assurgens) ;  ascending,  when  a 
part  has  an  upward  tendency,  or  a  direction 
upwards,  with  an  oblique  base. 

Axillary  {axillaris)  i  arising  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 

Baeal  (banlaris)  ;  fixed  to  the  base^of  any 
body. 

3ra4:hiate  (brachiatus)  ;  applied  to  ramifi- 
cations when  they  proceed  from  a  common 
axis,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  alternately  in 
opposite  directions. 

Catdine  {catdinus)  ;  arising  from  the  stem. 

Caudictda ;  a  small  membranous  process 
on  which  the  pollen  of  orchids  is  situated. 

Celsus  ;  upright,  of  stately  growth,  tall. 

Cermums  {cernuus)  ;  drooping,  inclining 
from  the  perpendicular,  so  that  the  apex  points 
to  the  horizon. 

Circinate  (circinatuSy  cirHnalis)  ;  a  mode 
of  vernation  when  the  leaves  are  rolled  spirally 
inwards ;  also  applied  to  any  part  bent  in  the 
same  way  (like  the  head  of  a  crosier),  as  the 
joung  fronds  of  ferns. 

Climbing  {ecandens)  ;  applied  to  stems  which 
being  too  weak  to  grow  erect,  attach  them- 
selves to  other  plants  or  other  bodies  for  sup- 
port, as  in  the  vine,  ivy,  &c 

Coadnate  (eoadnattUf  coherens,  canfluens)  ; 
cohering,  running  together,  the  fastening  to- 
gether of  homogeneous  parts. 

Coarctate  (coarctattis)  ;  pressed  together. 

CoMear  {cccMearis) ;  a  form  of  estivation 
in  which  one  piece  being  lai^er  than  the  other, 
and  hollowed  out  like  a  hood,  covers  all  the 
other,  as  in  the  aconite. 

Concrete  {concretus) ;  formed  into  one  mass, 
joined  together. 

Condensate  (condensattLs);  bundled,  growing 
close  together. 

Conduplicate  (conduplicata) ;  a  form  of 
estivation,  or  vernation,  when  the  sides 
are  applied  in  a  parallel  direction  to  their 
faces. 

Conferruminate ;  united  together  so  as  to 
.be  nnd^stinguishable. 


ConghUinaie  (congbOinatus)  ;  g^ued  to- 
gether into  one  mass. 

Connate  {connaitu)  ;  when  the  bases  of  op- 
posite leaves  are  united  round  the  stem. 

Cannivent  (connivens)  ;  convergent,  hav- 
ing a  gradual  inward  direction. 

Contorted  (contorta)  ;  a  mode  of  estivation 
resembling  that  called  twisted,  but  in  this  the 
parts  are  oblique  in  figure. 

Convolute  {convolutiva,  convoluta)  ;  a  form 
of  estivation  or  vernation,  when  the  one  part 
is  wholly  rolled  up  in  another. 

Creeping  (reptans)  ;  applied  to  stems  which 
being  too  weak  to  grow  erect,  and  not  having 
organs  enabling  them  to  lay  hold  on  surround- 
ing plants  or  objects,  extend  along  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  send  down  roots  at  intervals  ; 
this  is  the  same  as  trailing.       • 

Crowning  {coronans) ;  situated  on  the  top 
or  crown  of  anything. 

Curvative  (curvativa)  ;  a  form  of  estiva- 
tion or  vernation,  in  which  the  margins  are 
slightly  curved,  without  being  twisted. 

Declinate  {declinatus,  dejfexus)  ;  deflexed, 
bent  downwards. 

Decumbent  {decumbens)  ;  reclining  upon  the 
earth,  and  rising  at  the  point,  as  in  many  stems. 

Decurrent  {decurrens) ;  prolonged  below  the 
point  of  insertion  in  a  direction  downwards. 

Decursive  (decursivus) ;  same  as  decurrent. 

Deflexed  {deflexus)  ;  bent  in  a  downward 
direction. 

Dependent  (dependens)  ;  hanging  down- 
wards, or  having  a  downward  direction  in 
consequence  of  weight ;  nearly  the  same  as 
pendulous, 

Descendens;  having  a  gradual  downward 
direction* 

Diffuse  {diffusus)  ;  spreading  in  a  remark- 
able degree. 

XHf>aricate(divaricatus) ;  straggling,  branch- 
ing out  irregularly,  but  nearly  at  a  right  angle, 
as  in  some  stems. 

Divergent  {divergens) ;  growing  widely 
asunder,  or  having  a  tendency  to  do  so. 

Dorsal  (dorsaUs);  fixed  to  the  back  of 
anything. 

Embracing  (amplectans) ;  clasping  with  the 
base  ;  mostly  applied  to  leaves. 

£lpigeous(epigaus)  ;  growing  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Epigt/nous  {epigynus) ;  growing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ovary  ;  applied  to  the  position  of 
the  stamens. 

EpiphyUous{epiphyUuSyfoUaris) ;  inserted 
or  growing  upon  the  leaf. 

Equitant  (equitans)  ;  a  mode  of  vernation 
in  which  the  edges  of  the  leaves  overlap  each 
other  alternately  without  involution,  as  in  the 
iris. 

Erect  {erectus) ;  upright,  pointing  towards 
the  senith. 
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ISatication ;  a  term  applied  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  folded 
when  unexpanded — ^analogous  to  the  vertuUion 
of  learea. 

£vohed{m)olim$);  unfolded,  fully  developed. 

Excurrent  (excurrens);  when  the  axis  re- 
mains always  in  the  centre,  the  other  parts 
being  regularly  disposed  round  it^  as  the  stem 
of  the  spruce  fir. 

Exserted;  a  good  deal  projecting  beyond 
some  other  body ;  thus  in  such  flowers  as  the 
Fuchsia,  the  stamens  are  said  to  be  ezserted. 

Extrorse  {extromUf  posticus) ;  turned  out- 
wards, or  away  from  the  axis  to  which  it 
belongs. 

FUxile  (Jlexilis)  ;  easily  bent,  pliable. 

Flexuoie  (flexuasus)  ;  applied  to  any  part 
which  alternately  bends  slightly  inwards  and 
outwards,  that  is,  in  opposite  directions. 

Floral  (Jloralui) ;  belonging  to  the  flower. 

FhtUant  (Jluitcuu) ;  floating,  lying  or  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  water,  as  the  leaves  of 
the  water-lily,  and  many  other  aquatics. 

Free ;  apart,  separate,  unconnected. 

Gyrate  (gyratus)  ;  the  same  as  circinate, 

Homotropal  (homotropwi) ;  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  the  seed,  and  diflering  from  ortho- 
tropal  in  the  embryo  not  being  straight. 

Horizontal  (horizontaUs) ;  applied  when 
the  plane  of  any  part  presents  to  the  zenith, 
and  the  i^P^x  to  the  horizon,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  leaves. 

Humi/use  {humifusus)  ;  same  as  pro^ 
eumhent, 

HypogeouB  {hypogaus^  subterraneus) ;  sub- 
terranean, growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Hypogynous  (hypogynus);  growing  from 
below  the  base  of  the  ovary  ;  applied  to  the 
position  of  the  stamens. 

Imbricaie  {imbricata) ;  applied  in  estiva- 
tion and  vernation,  when  the  parts  overlap 
each  other  at  the  margin  in  a  parallel  manner, 
without  any  involution. 

Immersed  {immersus)  ;  buried,  applied  to 
the  leaves  of  aquatics  when  they  grow  entirely 
under  water. 

Inclaudent  (inclaudens) ;  remaining  open 
and  unclosed. 

Induplicate  (induplica4iva) ;  a  form  of  esti- 
vation or  vernation  having  the  margins  bent 
abruptly  inwards,  and  the  external  face  of 
these  edges  applied  to  each  other  without  any 
twisting. 

Infl&ced  {inflexusy  incurvuSf  infractus) ;  bent 
or  curved  in  an  inward  direction. 

Innate  (innatus) ;  adhering  to  the  apex  of 
any  body. 

Inundated  (inundatum) ;  submersed,  grow- 
ing under  water. 

Introrse  (intror^tts^  anticus)  ;  turned  in- 
wards, or  towards  the  axis  to  which  it  belongs. 


Inverted  (vwersue) ;  when  the  apex  of  one 
part  is  in  an  opposite  direction  to  diat  of 
another  ;  the  embryos  of  many  seeds  are 
inverted. 

Involute  {inoohUivOf  invohOa)  ;  a  form  of 
estivation  or  vernation  when  the  edges  are 
rolled  inwards  spirally  on  each  side  ;  applied 
also  to  leaves  and  other  parts  when  rolled 
inwards. 

Lateral  (lateralis)  ;  fixed  to  the  side  of  any 
body. 

Marginal  (marginaUs)  ;  fixed  to  the  edge 
of  any  body. 

Natant  (naians)  ;  swimming;  floating  under 
water,  as  many  of  the  algie. 

Nodding  (nutans);  inclining  so  far  from 
the  perpendicular  that  the  apex  is  directed 
downwu^s. 

Oblique  (obliquus) ;  applied  when  the  mar- 
gin of  any  part  points  to  the  zenith,  and  the 
apex  to  the  horizon,  as  the  leaves  of  protea. 

Obvolute  (pbvolutivtif  obwduta)  ;  a  form  of 
estivation  or  vernation  when  the  roarg-ins  of 
one  part  alternately  overlap  those  of  that 
which  is  opposite  to  it. 

Orthotropal  (orthotropus)  ;  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  the  seed,  when  it  is  straight  and 
has  the  same  direction  in  respect  to  the  axis 
as  the  seed  itself. 

Patent  (patens)  ;  spreading,  having  a  gra- 
dual direction  outwards. 

Pdtate  (peltatus^  umbiHcatus) ;  fixed  by 
the  centre,  or  by  some  point  distinctly  within 
the  margin,  as  in  the  leaf  of  tropaaolum. 

Pendulous  (pendulus)  ;  hanging  in  a  down- 
ward direction  from  natural  inability  to  grow 
erect. 

PerfoUafe  (perfoUatus) ;  when  the  lobes  at 
the  base  of  an  amplexicaul  leaf  are  united 
quite  round  the  stem. 

Perigynous  (perigynut)  \  growing  upon 
some  body  that  surrounds  the  ovary  ;  applied 
to  the  position  of  the  stamens. 

Peritropal  (perttropus)  ;  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  the  seed,  when  directed  from  the 
axis  towards  the  horizon. 

Petiolar  (petiolaris)  ;  inserted  upon  the 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk. 

Plaited  (pUeattvOf  pUeata)  ;  a  form  of  es^ 
tivation  or  vernation,  in  which  the  parts  are 
folded  lengthways  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
plaits  of  a  fan. 

Prefloration  ;  the  same  as  estivation. 

Procumbent  (procumbens)  ;  spreading  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Proliferous ;  this  term  is  usually  employed 
when  the  inflorescence  bears  shoots  or  leaves 
instead  of  flowers ;  also,  when  a  flower  pro- 
trudes other  flowers  from  within  its  own  disc, 
as  in  the  hen-and-chickens  daisy. 

Pronus  ;  prostrate,  l3ring  flat. 

Propendent  (propetidens) ;  hanging  m  a 
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direction  inclining  both  forwards  and  down- 
wards. 

Prostrate  (prostratui)  i  lying  flat  on  the 
ground. 

Quincunx  (quincuncialui)  ;  a  mode  of  esti- 
vation in  which  the  parts  are  five  in  number, 
—two  exterior,  two  interior,  while  the  fifth 
covers  the  interior  with  one  margin,  and  has 
its  other  margin  covered  with  its  exterior  ; 
this  occurs  in  rosa. 

Radical  (radicaUi)  ;  arising  from  the  root 

Itameous  (I'ameus^  ramealis)  ;  belonging  to 
the  branches. 

Reclinate  (reclinata)  ;  a  mode  of  vernation 
when  the  leaves  are  bent  down  upon  their 
stalk ;  also  applied,  with  inclinate  anddeclinate, 
to  anj  thing  falling  gradually  back  from  the 
perpendicular. 

Itecumbent  (recumhens) ;  prostrate,  lying 
fiat. 

Replicate  (repUcativa)  ;  a  form  of  estiva- 
tion or  vernation  in  which  the  upper  part  is 
curved  back  and  applied  to  the  lower. 

Resupinate  {resupinattu) ;  inverted,  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  position,  by  the  na- 
tural twisting  of  the  stalk,  so  that  the  part 
looks  to  be  upside  down  ;  it  is  the  case  in  the 
liowers  of  some  orchids  and  other  plants. 

Reirorse  (retranus)  ;  tamed  backwards,  or 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  apex  of  the 
part  to  which  it  appertains. 

Revolute  {revolutivay  rerfolutd)  ;  a  form  of 
estivation  or  vernation,  when  the  edges  are 
rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each  side  ;  ap- 
plied also  to  leaves  and  other  parts  when 
rolled  backwards. 

Sectmd  {tecundus)  ;  one-sided,  having  all 
the  parts  turned  in  one  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stalks  being  twisted. 

SeuiU  (sessilis) ;  stalkless,  and  sitting  close 
on  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Spiral  {spiralis)  ;  twisted  in  the  manner  of 
the  corkscrew  ;  some  flowers  are  thus  arranged 
in  reference  to  their  axis. 

Straight  (rectus) ;  not  devious,  wavy,  or 
curled  ;  strictus  is  applied  to  anything  remark- 
ably straight. 

Submersed  (submerstiSj  demersus) ;  fi;ced 
beneath  the  suiface  of  water. 

Superoolute  {supervolutiva) ;  a  form  of 
estivation  or  vernation,  when  one  edge  is 
rolled  inwards,  and  is  enveloped  by  the  oppo* 
site  edge  rolled  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Terminal  {terminaiis)  ;  proceeding  from  the 
end  of  any  body. 

Tartticus  {tortuosus) ;  having  a  devious, 
irregular,  bending  tendency. 

Twisted  (jtorsiva)  ;  a  mode  of  estivation  in 
which  one  margin  of  each  piece  overlaps  that 
next  it,  its  other  margin  being  overlapped  by 
tlie  next  <m  the  other  side. 

Twining  (volubilis) ;  applied  to  stems  which, 


being  too  weak  to  grow  erect,  wind  spirally 
round  surrounding  bodies.  It  is  singular  that 
twining  stems  always  grow  in  a  determinate 
manner,  that  is,  either  winding  from  left  to 
right  or  from  right  to  left,  but  the  same  plant 
never  takes  both  courses,  and  if  it  is  attempted 
to  cause  it  to  reverse  its  natural  course,  it 
almost  certainly  kills  it ;  the  former  mode  is 
called  dextrorsumy  the  latter  sinlstrorsum. 

Vaginate  (vaginans) ;  sheathing  the  stem 
by  the  convolute  base,  as  in  grasses. 

Valvate  {valvata^  valvaris)  ;  a  mode  of  es- 
tivation in  which  the  parts  are  applied  to  each 
other  by  the  margins  only. 

Vernation;  a  term  applied  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  leaf  are  folded  when 
unexpanded— ranalogous  to  the  CMtifsation  of 
flowers. 

Versatile  {versatilis^  oscillatorius)  ;  adher- 
ing slightly  by  the  middle  so  as  to  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  in  some  anthers. 

Vertical  {verticalis)  ;  perpendicular,  at 
right  angles  with  some  other  body. 

Vexillary  (vexillaris)  ;  a  form  of  estivation 
in  which  one  piece  is  larger  than  the  others, 
and  folded  over  them,  they  being  ranged  face 
to  face.  This  is  the  case  in  papilionaceous 
or  butterfly-shaped  flowers. 

Wrinkled  (corrugatOj  corrugativa) ;  a  form 
of  estivation  or  vernation  in  which  the  parts 
are  folded  up  irregularly  in  every  direction,  as 
in  the  flowers  of  the  poppy. 

Zigzag ;  similar  to  flexuose,  bent  from  side 
to  side. 

TBBH8  CHIEFLT   APPLIED    TO   ABRANGEMENT 

AND   NUUBEB. 

Accessary ;  something  added  to  the  usual 
number  of  organs. 

Agglomerated  (agglomeratus) ;  collected 
into  a  roundish  head. 

Alternate  {altemus)  ;  ranged  one  above  the 
other  in  an  alternating  manner,  as  many 
leaves. 

Anises;  unequal ;  when  applied  before  the 
name  of  an  organ,  it  indicates  that  it  is  equal 
in  number  to  some  other  organ  understood. 

JBifarious  {btfaritts)  ;  arranged  in  two  rows, 
distichous  ;  trtfarious  Urifarius),  is  arranged 
in  three  rows ;  quadrijarious  {quadrifarius\ 
arranged  in  four  rows  ;  and  so  on. 

Binary ;  a  form  of  arrangement  where  the 
parts  are  in  twos. 

CiBspitose  (ccespitosus)  ;  growing  in  dense 
tufts  or  patches,  tuflted. 

Capitellate  {capitellatus)  ;  growing  in  small 
heads. 

Capitulate  (capittdaius)  ;  arranged  in  small 
heads. 

Clustered  {aggregatus^  coa^ervatus)  ;  grow- 
ing in  compact  roundish  masses  or  clusters, 
aggregate. 
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CoadunaU ;  united  or  soldered  together. 

Coagutam;  congealed  into  a  mass. 

Compound  (eompasituii) ;  when  formed  of 
several  parts  united  into  a  whole,  as  in  pinnated 
leaves. 

Conglomerate  (conglomeratus) ;  aggr^ate, 
clustered. 

Continuous  (cotUinuui)  ;  uninterrupted  ; 
this  expresses  the  reverse  of  what  is  meant  by 
interrupted. 

Crowded  (confertue)  ;  when  the  parts  are 
closely  placed  about  each  other. 

Decussate  (decussatus) ;  arranged  in  pairs 
alternately  crossing  each  other. 

Distachya;  two- spiked,  arranged  in  a 
douUe  spike,  that  is,  with  a  double  or  divided 
axis  or  stem. 

Distant  (distans,  remotus^  rarus)  ;  the  op- 
posite to  dense  or  approximate,  &c 

Distichous  {distichus)  ;  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows,  but  not  on  a  divided  axis,  as 
expressed  by  distachya. 

Double  (dupUcatus),  or  twin  (geminatus) ; 
growing  in  pairs. 

Effuse  (effusum)  ;  spreading,  a  loose  open 
kind  of  arrangement. 

EiglU ;  in  Greek,  octo ;  in  Latin,  orto. 

Eleven;  in  Greek,  endeca;  in  Latin,  en- 
decim* 

Entangled  (intricatus)  ;  when  any  parts 
are  intermixed  so  as  not  to  be  readily  disenr 
tangled,  as  the  hairs,  roots,  &c.  of  many 
plants. 

Fasciated  (Jasciatus) ;  when  several  con- 
tiguous parts  grow  unnaturally  into  one. 

Fascicled  {fasciculatus) ;  bundled,  when 
several  similar  parts  proceed  from  a  common 
point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  larch. 

Fastigiate  (fastigiattts) ;  when  the  parts 
are  nearly  upright  and  parallel,  as  the  branches 
of  the  Lorabardy  poplar. 

Five  ;  in  Greek,  penta  ;  in  Latin,  quiw^. 

Four;  in  Greek,  tetra ;  in  Latin,  qua^iri. 

Olomerate  (glomeratus)  ;  gathered  into 
roundish  heads  or  heaps. 

Imbricated  (imbriratus)  ;  when  the  parts 
lie  over  each  other  regularly  like  the  tiles  of 
a  roof. 

Interrupted  (interruptus)  ;  when  any  sys- 
tematical arrangement  is  broken  up  or  destroy- 
ed by  local  causes ;  thus  a  spike  is  said  to  be 
interrupted  when  here  and  there  the  axis  is 
void  of  flowers. 

Isos  ;  equal ;  the  opposite  of  anisos. 

Lax  (kucus) ;  loose,  when  the  parts  are 
distant,  with  an  open  kind  of  arrangement 

Monostachya;  one-spiked,  arranged  in  a 
simple  spike. 

Nine  ;  in  Greek,  ennea  ;  in  Latin,  novem, 

NtiUus;  none,  absolutely  wanting. 

Numerous  {numerosus) ;  this  expresses 
either  that  the  parts  are  several  but.  not  of  a 


definite  number,  or  that  they  cannot  be  num- 
bered with  accuracy. 

Ob-;  a  prefix  indicating  invasion  ;  thus 
obcordate  is  inversely  cordate. 

Oligos ;  a  Greek  afiix  signifying  few  ; 
usually  employed  in  contrast  with  the  quality 
expressed  by  the  afiix  poly;  the  equivalent 
Latin  term  ispaucu 

One;  in  Greek,  mono;  in  Latin,  uni — 
monoceras,  unicornis,  one-homed. 

Opposite  (oppositus)  ;  ranged  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  body  on  the  same  plane ;  applied 
mostly  to  the  position  of  leaves  on  the  stem. 

Poly- ;  a  Greek  afix  signifying  many,  that 
is,  that  the  parts  are  numerous ;  the  equiva- 
lent Latin  term  is  multu 

Quaternary ;  a  form  of  arrangement  when 
the  parts  are  in  fours. 

Quinary ;  a  form  of  arrangement  when  the 
parts  are  in  fives. 

Radiant  {r€uliatus) ;  ray-like,  diverging 
from  a  common  centre. 

Rosaceous  {rosaceus) ;  arranged  like  the 
petals  of  a  single  rose. 

Rosulate  (rosidatuSf  rosularis) ;  when  the 
parts  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
petals  of  a  double  rose. 

Scattered  (sparsus)  ;  the  opposite  of  clus- 
tered, whorled,  opposite,  and  such  terms. 

Serial  (seriaUs);  arranged  in  rows,  not 
necessarily  opposite. 

Seven  ;  in  Greek,  hepta  ;  in  Latin,  septem. 

Six;  in  Greek,  hexa;  in  Latin,  sex. 

Solitary  {soUtarius)  ;  alone,  distinct  ;  grow- 
ing singly. 

Spiral  (spiralis)  ;  arranged  in  a  spiral  or 
corkscrew-like  manner. 

Squarrose  (squarrosus) ;  spreading  out 
nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  axis,  as  the 
leaves  of  some  mosses. 

Stellate  (stellatus) ;  the  same  as  verticiUate, 
except  that  the  parts  are  narrower  and  more 
numerous. 

Sub'  ;  a  prefix  indicating  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, equivalent  to  the  English  '*  somewhat ;" 
thus  sub-rotund  means  somewhat  round. 

Ternary ;  a  form  of  arrangement  when  the 
parts  are  in  threes. 

Ten;  in  Greek,  deca;  in  Latin,  decern^ 

Three;  in  Greek,  tri;  in  Latin,  trL 

Topical;  local,  confined  to  a  particular 
place. 

Twelve  or  more;  in  Greek,  dodeca^  in 
Latin,  duodecim. 

Twenty;  in  Greek,  icos;  in  Latin,  viginiL 

Two ;  in  Greek,  di ;  in  Latin,  6i---d]piera, 
bialata,  two-winged. 

Unilateral  {unilateralis)  ;  arranged  on  one 
side,  or  turned  all  one  way. 

VerticiUate  {verticiUatus)  ;  whorled,  when 
several  parts  are  ranged  opposite  around  a 
common  axis. 


ARAUC&RIA. 


CONIFEK,SL— 

Akadcaria,  Jvaieu.  Derived  from  Arau- 
tvt,  a  name  applied  to  the  natives  in  those 
districts  of  Chili  nhere  the  tree  is  indigenous. 
— Noble  evergreen  trees. 

Araucaria  imbrieata,  PavoD  (imbricate- 
leared  Araucaria,  or  Chili  Fine). — Leaves 
genemlly  eight  together,  ovate  lance-shaped, 
thickened  at  the  base,  stiff,  straight,  with  per- 
sistent macros.  Cones  globular  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  bead  ; 
scales  beautifully  imbricated. 

A  very  remarkable  evergreen  tre^  of  mag- 
niScent  dimensions,  almost  the  only  one  to  be 
met  with  in  those  districts  where  it  is  indi- 
genous. It  is  a  high  tree,  from  60  to  100 
feet,  with  a  trunk  like  a  pillar.  Standing 
closely  together  in  the  forest,  the  trees  are 
generally  devoid  of  branches  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet :  the  top  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
depressed  cone,  the  aide-branches  proceeding 
from  the  trunk  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
ascending  slightly  at  the  tips.  Over  those 
branches  the  leaves  are  thickly  set  like  scales, 
which  give  an  appearance  of  rich  embossed 
work.  From  the  thick  coating  of  leaves 
which  pervades  the  whole  outline  of  the  tree, 
an  idea  of  extreme  hrittlenesa  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind.  The  wood,  however,  was  success- 
fully used  in  ship-building  in  1780  by  Don 
Francisco  Dendariarena, 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  particularly 
ip  that  divuion  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  original 


The  Asaucabia. 
inhabitants  called  Arancos,  from  whom  the  tree 
derives  its  name  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  tiie 
climate  where  it  thrives  has  accommodated 
itself  BO  wonderfully  to  European  productions, 
a  hope  may  be  held  out  that  the  Araucaria 
may  in  tiiis  country  prove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  arboriculturist.  The  largest 
forests  of  this  tree  ore  on  tiie  elevated  parts 
of  Naguelbuta  and  Caramavida,  which  Pavon 
describes  as  "  offering  to  the  view,  in  general, 
a  rocky  soil,  though  in  parts  it  is  wet  and 
boggy,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  rain 
and  snow  which  falls  in  these  regions,  similar 
to  many  provinces  in  Spain,"  Pteppig,  a 
traveller  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  states,  that 
"  the  Araucaria  forest  of  Antuco  is  the  most 
northerly  that  is  known  in  Chili ;  so  that  the 
northern  boundary  of  tliis  king  of  all  the 
extra-tropical  American  trees  may  be  esti- 
mated at  thirty-six  degrees  south  latitude. 
The  extreme  southern  limit  is  not  so  clearly 
ascertained ;  which  is  not  surprising  when 
we  consider  how  little,  comparatively,  is 
known  of  Western  Patagonia :  it  seems  pro- 
babte,  however,  that  it  does  not  stretch  far 
beyond  laL  forty-six  degrees.  Between  An- 
tuco and  Valdivia  this  tree  only  grows 
among  the  Andes,  and,  as  the  Indians  assert, 
solelyontheir  western  declivities,  and  nowhere 
lower  than  from  1,S00  feet  to  2,000  feet 
below  the  snow  line,  up  to  which  thqr  fre- 
quently reach.  Farther  to  the  south,  the 
Araucaria  appears  at  a  lower  elevation  ;  and 
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in  the  country  of  the  Cunoos,  and  about 
OsornOy  is  said  to  occur  on  mountnins  of  a 
very  moderate  altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Cor- 
covado,  a  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Chiloe, 
is  said  to  be  studded,  from  its  foot  to  the  snow 
line,  with  largegroups  of  these  beautiful  trees." 

The  woody  as  grown  in  the  Andes,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  veiny,  and  of  close  texture ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  ship-building. 
The  tree  produces  a  whitish  resin,  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  natives  in  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  contusions.  The  fruit  may  be  said  to 
form  the  reguUir  harvest  of  several  of  the  ori- 
ginal tribes,  and  it  is  eaten  by  them  in  a  raw 
state,  and  after  being  boiled  and  roasted. 

The  tree  is  particularly  ornamental,  and 
no  plant  can  be  used  with  greater  effect  in 
distinguishing  particular  spots  of  country  ap- 
propriated to  art  It  should  be  on  every  gen- 
tleman's lawn :  it  is  both  el^ant  and  unique ; 
and  if  sheltered  during  frosty  weather,  so  as 
to  keep  off  that  rustiness  of  colour  which  a 
free  exposure  to  the  seasons  brings  with  it,  it 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  in  spring  time. 

With  regard  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
pagating this  tree  there  is  but  one  opinion — 
raising  from  seeds.  Bottom  heat  is  invariably 
recommended;  and  the  seeds  should  be  inserted 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
ih  large  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  free  loamy 
i^oil,  which  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  When  two  years  old  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  in  a  warm 
sheltered  situation  in  the  open  ground,  care- 
fully guarding  them  from  excess  of  moisture, 
and,  in  frosty  weather,  from  excess  of  cold. 
Those  raised  in  hothouses,  greenhouses,  &c., 
certainly  look  better;  but  when  planted  in 
their  final  situation,  in  exposed  places,  the 
former  soon  take  the  lead.  Planted  by  the 
seaside  in  Norfolk,  they  have  made  shoots 
about  a  foot  in  length  in  one  season.  Plants 
nine  inches  high  are  2«.  each  ;  eighteen  inches 
high  58.  each  (1846). 

This  tree  has  borne  the  names  Aravcaria 
Damheyi,  Bichard  ;  Colymhea  quadrifaria, 
Salisbury  ;  and  Dombeya  chilentUy  Lamarck. 

Araucaria  Sidtcilli,  Hooker  (Mr.  Bid- 
will's  Araucaria). — Leaves  spreading,  spirally 
arranged  around  the  branches,  ovate  and 
pungently  acuminate,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Cones  (female)  varying  in  shape  from  globu- 
lar to  oval,  nine  inches  long  by  seven  inches 
broad ;  scales  loose,  broad,  winged,  two-lipped, 
lower  lip  with  a  reflexed  stiff  spinous  apex ; 
(male)  stout,  cylindrical,  four  inches  long ; 
B(»les  oblong,  compact.  Seeds  obovate,  two  or 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad. 
'  A  very  striking  and  noble  evergreen-tree, 
of  remarkable  dimensions,   growing   in    its 


native  haunts  from  100  to  150  feet  high, 
with  a  stout  trunk  which  scarcely  tapers  for 
one-half  of  its  length,  and  is  covered  with  a 
smooth  blackish  bark .  Mr.  Bidwill,  its  dis- 
coverer, describes  these  full-grown  trees  as 
very  striking  objects  ;  the  dead  branoes  com- 
mence about  half-way  up  the  stem,  and  con- 
tinue nearly  to  the  summit,  where  the  live 
branches  are  produced,  about  sixteen  in  a 
whorl.  This  bare-stemmed  habit  is  induced 
by  the  crowded  position  occupied  by  the  trees 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests;  indeed,  Mr. 
Bidwill  states  that  there  are  no  live  brandies 
except  on  those  parts  which  rise  above  the 
surrounding  trees :  this  part  of  the  trees 
forms  a  very  obtusely  conical,  almost  globular 
head,  the  branches  being  densely  crowded. 
Around  these  branches  the  leaves  are  closely 
arranged  in  an  imbricated  form,  as  in  ^.  m- 
bricata,  which  indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  a 
good  deal  resembles,  only  in  the  present  plant 
the  leaves  spread  out,  often  nearly  at  right 
angles;  they  are  of  a  remarkably  hard  and 
rigid  texture,  slightly  concave  above,  a  little 
convex  beneath,  and  generally  marked  or 
impressed  with  two  lines,  from  the  dose 
application  of  the  lower  leaves  in  the  infant 
state ;  they  are  dark  green  and  glossy,  averag- 
ing rather  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  but,  occasionally,  on  the  young  brancheSi 
twice  that  length :  on  the  younger  and  ter- 
minal branches  the  leares  appear  crowded, 
but  the  dilated  base  is  there  recognisable  ; 
and  as  the  branches  enlarge  by  age,  this  cha- 
racter becomes  more  and  naore  apparent ;  at 
length  remarkably  so,  the  diameter  of  the 
flattened  dilated  base  equalling  the  length  of 
the  leaf,  which  takes  a  transversely  hexagonal 
form.  Thus  on  the  older  branches  the  leaves 
resemble  a  series  of  flattened  hexagonal  scale.s 
with  a  leafy  spine  projecting  from  the  centre. 
The  cones  are  produced  on  the  topmost 
branches,  c\we  to  the  central  stem,  rarelj 
more  than  ten  or  twdve  in  number;  they 
grow  upright,  seated  on  short  leafy  branchlets 
arising  from  the  horizontal  main  branches. 
Both  in  size  and  form,  Mr.  Bidwill  describes 
them  as  varying  considerably  ;  sometimes  thej 
are  spherical,  sometimes  pear-shaped,  with 
the  small  end  downwards,  and  sometimes 
nearly  oval ;  but  in  all  cases  the  scales  are 
large,  loosely  compacted,  and  spreading,  the 
majority  of  them  nearly  horizontal,  about  four 
inches  long  by  three  inches  broad.  These 
scales,  when  seen  lying  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, present  each  a  thickened  face  to  tlie 
spectator,  tapering  to  an  edge  or  wing  on 
each  side,  and  towards  the  apex  becoming 
acuminated,  with  a  recurved  spinous  point, 
and  on  the  upper  side  another  smaller  scale 
or  point,  with  which  this  is  incorporated 
below  ;  these  reflexed  points  are  so  stiff  and 
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pangent,  that  the  ffuit  in  a  perfect  state  is 
hard  to  lift,  even  with  thick  gloves  on  the 
hands  ;  the  mass  of  the  scales,  however,  is  a 
soft  pulpj  substance,  enclosing  the  seed,  and 
this  part  soon  decays,  and  on  being  torn  open 
the  seeds,  of  a  very  large  size,  fall  out,  black- 
ened by  their  contact  with  the  decaying  pulpy 
matter.  The  male  cones  are  about  four  inches 
long,  stout,  cylindrical,  apparently  growing  at 
the  end  of  short  leafy  branches  ;  they  are 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  closely  imbri- 
cated spirally  arranged  oblong  scales,  present- 
ing each  a  convex  apex,  and  having  an  in- 
curved point. 

This  noble  tree  inhabits  the  Mount  Bris- 
bane range  of  hills,  seventy  miles  N.W.  of 
Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia.  It  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country  in  a  living  state 
by  Mr.  Bidwill  himself,  in  1843,  and  is,  of 
course,  yet  very  rare.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
prove  at  all  hardy  in  our  climate  remains  to 
be  ascertained,  and  at  present  there  is  little 
prospect  of  the  experiment  having  a  fair 
trial.  The  probability  to  be  deduced  from 
its  hilly  habitat,  is  not  against  but  rather  in 
favour  of  its  being  suitable  to  our  climate  ; 
in  order  to  this,  however,  the  seeds  should  be 
collected  from  the  highest  points  where  it  is 
found,  and  the  plants  raised  from  them 
planted  out  without  being  submitted  to  any 
of  that  pampering  treatment  which  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  scarce  plants.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  considered  somewhat 
tender  ;  and  we  believe  most  of  the  plants 
which  exist  in  the  country  have  been  raised 
either  by  cuttings  or  by  the  fashionable  but 
repudiable  process  of  grafting,  which  is  entirely 
destructive  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  co- 
niferous plants,  and  in  most  cases  sadly  limits 
their  existence  and  capabili  ties.  The  species  is  at 
least  as  hardy  as  those  wh  ich  i  m  mediately  follow. 

The  native  name  o(  this  tree  is  Banza 
tunza,  or  Banya  tunya.  The  seeds  are 
extensively  collected  by  the  natives  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  are  used 
as  food.  The  fruit,  it  is  said,  ripens  only 
once  in  three  years,  and  the  precise  period  of 
their  ripening  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
to  the  aborigines,  who  visit  the  trees  at 
different  periods  to  mark  how  they  advance. 
Before  they  become  ripe  the  seeds  are  very 
sweet,  but,  as,  they  approach  maturity,  they 
acquire  the  same  bean-like  flavour  as  those  of 
the  Chili  Pine.  The  natives,  however, 
greedily  eat  them  at  all  times — before  ripe- 
ness raw,  and  when  ripe,  roasted  and 
pounded  into  cakes. 

The  wood  is  stated  to  be  very  close  grained, 
but  Mr.  Bidwill  was  certain  that  none  had 
beeii  cut  down  in  the  district  where  he  found 
the  tree.  He  had,  however,  seen  the  wood  of 
a  plant  five  inches  through,  and  this  strongly 
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resembled  thftt  of  the  Kawri  {Darfimara 
atutralis)  but  appeared  to  have  a  firmer  and 
closer  grain.  According  to  Law  son's  cata- 
logue, plants  of  this  species  six  inches  high 
are  charged  3/.  Ss,  each  (1846). 

Araucaria  hrazilianay  Richard  (Brazilian 
Araucaria). — Leaves  lanceolate,  loose,  thinner 
than  those  of  A.  imbricata,  of  a  shining 
light  green ;  glaucous,  and  keeled  under- 
neath, and  concave  on  the  upper  side ;  one 
and  a  half  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  Cones  compact,  roundish-ovate, 
solitary  on  the  tip  of  the  branches  ;  scales 
thick,  corky,  compressed,  armed  with  sharp 
recurved  spines. 

A  noble  tree,  about  ninety  feet  high,  intro- 
duced in  1819,  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
the  winters  of  this  country  in  the  open  air. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  A.  imbri- 
cata, though  it  is  much  more  open  and  spread- 
ing ;  its  rate  of  growth,  too,  is  more  rapid  ; 
but  this  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  specimens  in  England 
are,  occasionally  at  least,  encouraged  by  being 
kept  in  a  hothouse.  Many  botanists  at  first 
considered  it  as  identical  with  the  preceding 
A,  imbricata;  but  the  cones,  and  especially 
the  seeds,  which  have  no  winged  appendages, 
indicate  a  distinctive  difference.  The  disposi- 
tion of  its  branches,  which  are  horizontal,  and 
the  whitish  colour  of  its  timber,  also  prove  it 
to  be  quite  distinct.  Its  native  habitats  are 
around  the  base  of  mountains  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Paraibuna,  and  throughout  Espiritu  Santo. 
The  seeds  contain  very  little  resinous  matter, 
and  are  common  in  the  market  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  England  the  plant  is  propagated 
chiefiy  by  cuttings,  which  are  treated  in  every 
respect  like  those  of  heaths.  At  Dropmore, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  are 
the  finest  specimens  in  England  ;  but  they 
have  to  be  carefully  protected  from  frost 
during  the  winter  months.  Plants  two  feet 
high  are  10*.  6d,  each  (1846). 

Araticaria  excelsa^  Aiton  (lofty  Araucaria, 
or  Norfolk  Island  Pine).  —  Leaves  long, 
slighty  waved,  narrow,  and,  when  the  tree  is 
old,  closely  pressed  to  the  branches,  or  bent 
inwards.  Cones  globular,  on  thick  footstalks ; 
scales  thick,  leathery,  broader  than  in  the  fore- 
going. 

One  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in  nature,  a 
native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia, 
and  introduced  into  this  country  during  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  reaches  the 
height  of  200  feet,  and  its  extreme  altitude 
has  been  found,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  about 
230  feet.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  first  letters 
from  those  who  emigrate  from  this  country, 
reference  is  always  made  to  the  prodigious 
height  and  noble  appearance  of  the  forests  and 
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in  the  country  of  the  Cuncos,  and  ahout 
Osorno,  is  said  to  occur  on  mountains  of  a 
very  moderate  altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Cor- 
covado,  a  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Chiloe, 
is  said  to  be  studded,  from  its  foot  to  the  snow 
line,  with  large  groups  of  these  beautiful  trees." 

The  wood,  as  grown  in  the  Andes,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  veiny,  and  of  close  texture ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  ship->building. 
The  tree  produces  a  whitish  resin,  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  natives  in  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  contusions.  The  fruit  may  be  said  to 
form  the  regular  harvest  of  several  of  the  ori- 
ginal tribes,  and  it  is  eaten  by  them  in  a  raw 
state,  and  after  being  boiled  and  roasted. 

The  tree  is  particularly  ornamental,  and 
no  plant  can  be  used  with  greater  effect  in 
distinguishing  particular  spots  of  country  ap- 
propriated to  art  It  should  be  on  every  gen- 
tleman's lawn :  it  is  both  elegant  and  unique ; 
and  if  sheltered  during  frosty  weather,  so  as 
to  keep  off  that  rustiness  of  colour  which  a 
free  exposure  to  the  seasons  brings  with  it,  it 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  in  spring  time. 

With  regard  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
pagating &is  tree  there  is  but  one  opinion — 
raising  from  seeds.  Bottom  heat  is  invariably 
recommended;  and  the  seeds  should  be  inserted 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
ih  large  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  free  loamy 
^oil,  which  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  When  two  years  old  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  in  a  warm 
sheltered  situation  in  the  open  ground,  care- 
fully guarding  them  from  excess  of  moisture, 
and,  in  frosty  weather,  from  excess  of  cold. 
Those  raised  in  hothouses,  greenhouses,  &c., 
cfertainly  look  better;  but  when  planted  in 
their  final  situation,  in  exposed  places,  the 
former  soon  take  the  lead.  Planted  by  the 
seaside  in  Norfolk,  they  have  made  shoots 
about  a  foot  in  length  in  one  season.  Plants 
nine  inches  high  are  28,  each  ;  eighteen  inches 
high  Ss,  each  (1846). 

This  tree  has  borne  the  names  Araucaria 
Dcrmbeyi,  Richard ;  Cofymhea  qiMdrifaria, 
Salisbury  ;  and  Dombeya  chUefunSy  Lamarck. 

Araucaria  BidwilHj  Hooker  (Mr.  Bid- 
wiirs  Araucaria). — ^Leaves  spreading,  spirally 
arranged  around  the  branches,  ovate  and 
pungently  acuminate,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Cones  (female)  varying  in  shape  from  globu- 
lar to  oval,  nine  inches  long  by  seven  inches 
broad ;  scales  loose,  broad,  winged,  two-lipped, 
lower  lip  with  a  refiexed  stiff  spinous  apex ; 
(male)  stout,  cylindrical,  four  inches  long ; 
sisales  oblong,  compact.  Seeds  obovate,  two  or 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad. 

'  A  very  striking  and  noble  evei^een-tree, 
of  remarkable  dimensions,   growing   in    its 


native  haunts  from  100  to    150  feet  higfi, 
with  a  stout  trunk  which  scarcely  tapers  for 
one-half  of  its  length,  and  is  covered  with  t 
smooth  blackish  bark.     Mr.  Bid  will,  its  dis- 
coverer, describes  tliese  full-grown  trees  as 
very  striking  objects  ;  the  dead  brances  com- 
mence about  half-way  up  the  stem,  and  con- 
tinue nearly  to  the  summit,  where  the  live 
branches  are  produced,  about  sixteen   in  a 
whorl.     This  bare-stemmed  habit  is  induced 
by  the  crowded  position  occupied  by  the  trees 
in  the   depths   of  the  forests;  indeed,    Mr. 
Bidwill  states  that  there  are  no  live  branches 
except  on  those  parts  which  rise  above  the 
surrounding   trees  :     this   part  of  the   trees 
forms  a  very  obtusely  conical,  almost  globular 
head,  the  branches  being  densely  crowded. 
Around  these  branches  the  leaves  are  cloeely 
arranged  in  an  imbricated  form,  sa  in  A.  int- 
bricatay  which  indeed,  in  this  respect,   it  a 
good  deal  resembles,  only  in  the  present  plant 
the  leaves  spread  out,  often  nearly  at  right 
angles;  they  are  of  a  remarkably  hard   and 
rigid  texture,  slightly  concave  above,  a  little 
convex   beneath,   and  generally  marked    or 
impressed   with  two  lines,  from    the    dose 
application  of  the  lower  leaves  in  the  infant 
state ;  they  are  dark  green  and  glossy,  averag- 
ing rather  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  but,  occasionally,  on  the  young  branches, 
twice  that  length :  on  the  younger  and  ter- 
minal branches  the  leaves  appear  crowded, 
but  the  dilated  base  is  there  recognisable ; 
and  as  the  branches  enlarge  by  age,  this  cha- 
racter becomes  more  and  more  apparent ;  at 
length  remarkably  so,  the   diameter   of  the 
flattened  dilated  base  equalling  the  length  of 
the  leaf,  which  takes  a  transversely  hexagonal 
form.     Thus  on  the  older  branches  the  leaves 
resemble  a  series  of  flattened  hexagonal  scales, 
with  a  leafy  spine  projecting  from  the  centre. 
The    cones    are    produced  on    the   topmost 
branches,  close  to  the  central  stem,  rarely 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  number;  they 
grow  upright,  seated  on  short  leafy  branchlets 
arising  from  the  horizontal  main  branches,    i 
Both  in  size  and  form,  Mr.  Bidwill  describes 
them  as  varying  considerably  ;  sometimes  they 
are   spherical,  sometimes   pear-shaped,    with 
the    small   end    downwards,   and   sometimes 
nearly  oval ;  but  in  all  cases  the  scales  are 
large,  loosely  compacted,  and  spreading,  the 
majority  of  them  nearly  horizontal,  about  four    | 
inches  long  by  three  inches  broad.     These 
scales,  when  seen  lying  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion,  present  each  a  thickened  face  to   tlie 
spectator,   tapering  to  an  edge  or  wing  on 
each  side,  and   towards  the  apex  becoming 
acuminated,  with  a  recurved  spinous  poin^ 
and  on  the  upper  side  another  smaller  scale 
or  point,   with   which    this  is  incorporated 
below  ;  these  reflexed  points  are  so  stiff  and 
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pungent,  that  the  ffuit  in  a  perfect  state  is 
hard  to  lift,  even  with  thick  gloves  on  the 
hands  ;  the  mass  of  the  scales,  however,  is  a 
soft  pulpj  substance,  enclosing  the  seed,  and 
this  part  soon  decays,  and  on  being  torn  open 
the  seeds,  of  a  verj  large  size,  fall  out,  black- 
ened by  their  contact  with  the  decaying  pulpy 
matter.  The  male  cones  are  about  four  inches 
long,  stout,  cylindrical,  apparently  growing  at 
the  end  of  short  leafy  branches ;  they  are 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  closely  imbri- 
cated spirally  arranged  oblong  scales,  present- 
ing each  a  convex  apex,  and  having  an  in- 
curved point. 

This  noble  tree  inhabits  the  Mount  Bris- 
bane range  of  hills,  seventy  miles  N.W.  of 
Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia.  It  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country  in  a  living  state 
by  Mr.  Bidwill  himself,  in  1843,  and  is,  of 
course,  yet  very  rare.  Whether  or  not  it  vrill 
prove  at  all  hardy  in  our  climate  remains  to 
be  ascertained,  and  at  present  there  is  little 
prospect  of  the  experiment  having  a  fair 
trial.  The  probability  to  be  deduced  from 
its  hilly  habitat,  is  not  against  but  rather  in 
favour  of  its  being  suitable  to  our  climate  ; 
in  order  to  this,  however,  the  seeds  should  be 
collected  from  the  highest  points  where  it  is 
found,  and  the  plants  raised  from  them 
planted  out  without  being  submitted  to  any 
of  that  pampering  treatment  which  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  scarce  plants.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  considered  somewhat 
tender  ;  and  we  believe  most  of  the  plants 
which  exist  in  the  country  have  been  raised 
either  by  cuttings  or  by  the  fashionable  but 
repudiable  process  of  grafting,  which  is  entirely 
destructive  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  co- 
niferous plants,  and  in  most  cases  sadly  limits 
their  existence  and  capabilities.  The  species  is  at 
least  as  hardy  as  those  which  immediately  follow. 

The  native  name  o(  this  tree  is  Banza 
tumoy  or  Banya  tunya.  The  seeds  are 
extensively  collected  by  the  natives  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  are  used 
as  food.  The  fruit,  it  is  said,  ripens  only 
once  in  three  years,  and  the  precise  period  of 
their  ripening  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
to  the  aborigines,  who  visit  the  trees  at 
different  periods  to  mark  how  they  advance. 
Before  they  become  ripe  the  seeds  are  very 
sweet,  but,  as  they  approach  maturity,  they 
acquire  the  same  bean -like  flavour  as  those  of 
the  Chili  Pine.  The  natives,  however, 
greedily  eat  them  at  all  times — before  ripe- 
ness raw,  and  when  ripe,  roasted  and 
pounded  into  cakes. 

The  wood  is  stated  to  be  very  close  grained, 
but  Mr.  Bidwill  was  certain  that  none  had 
beeii  cut  down  in  the  district  where  he  found 
the  tree.  He  had,  however,  seen  the  wood  of 
a  plant  five  inches  through,  and  this  strongly 
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resembled  thftt  of  the  Kawri  {Dammara 
australis)  but  appeared  to  have  a  firmer  and 
closer  grain.  According  to  Lawson's  cata- 
logue, plants  of  this  species  six  inches  high 
are  charged  3/.  3«.  each  (1846). 

Araucaria  hraziliana^  Richard  (Brazilian 
Araucaria). — Leaves  lanceolate,  loose,  thinner 
than  those  of  A.  imbricata,  of  a  shining 
light  green ;  glaucous,  and  keeled  under- 
neath, and  concave  on  the  upper  side ;  one 
and  a  half  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  Cones  compact,  roundish-ovate, 
solitary  on  the  tip  of  the  branches  ;  scales 
thick,  corky,  compressed,  armed  with  sharp 
recurved  spines. 

A  noble  tree^  about  ninety  feet  high,  intro- 
duced in  1819,  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
the  winters  of  this  country  in  the  open  air. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  A.  imbj^ 
catOy  though  it  is  much  more  open  and  spread- 
ing ;  its  rate  of  growth,  too,  is  more  rapid  ; 
but  this  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  specimens  in  England 
are,  occasionally  at  least,  encouraged  by  being 
kept  in  a  hothouse.  Many  botanists  at  first 
considered  it  as  identical  with  the  preceding 
A,  imbricata ;  but  the  cones,  and  especially 
the  seeds,  which  have  no  winged  appendages, 
indicate  a  distinctive  difference.  The  disposi- 
tion of  its  branches,  which  are  horizontal,  and 
the  whitish  colour  of  its  timber,  also  prove  it 
to  be  quite  distinct.  Its  native  habitats  are 
around  the  base  of  mountains  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Paraibuna,  and  throughout  Espiritu  Santo. 
The  seeds  contain  very  little  resinous  matter, 
and  are  common  in  the  market  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  England  the  plant  is  propagated 
chiefly  by  cuttings,  which  are  treated  in  every 
respect  like  those  of  heaths.  At  Dropmore, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  are 
the  finest  specimens  in  England  ;  but  they 
have  to  be  carefully  protected  from  frost 
during  the  winter  months.  Plants  two  feet 
high  are  10*.  6«?.  each  (1846). 

Arattcaria  excelsa^  Aiton  (lofty  Araucaria, 
or  Norfolk  Island  Pine).  —  Leaves  long, 
slighty  waved,  narrow,  and,  when  the  tree  is 
old,  closely  pressed  to  the  branches,  or  bent 
inwards.  Cones  globular,  on  thick  footstalks ; 
scales  thick,  leathery,  broader  than  in  the  fore- 
going. 

One  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in  nature,  a 
native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia, 
and  introduced  into  this  country  during  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  reaches  the 
height  of  200  feet,  and  its  extreme  altitude 
has  been  found,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  about 
230  feet.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  first  letters 
from  those  who  emigrate  from  this  country, 
reference  is  always  made  to  the  prodigious 
height  and  noble  appearance  of  the  forests  and 
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in  the  country  of  the  Cuncos,  and  about 
Osorno,  is  said  to  occur  on  mountains  of  a 
very  moderate  altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Cor- 
covado,  a  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Chiloe, 
is  said  to  be  studded,  from  its  foot  to  the  snow 
line,  with  large  groups  of  these  beautiful  trees." 

The  wood,  as  grown  in  the  Andes,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  veiny,  and  of  close  texture ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  ship->building. 
The  tree  produces  a  whitish  resin,  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  natives  in  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  contusions.  The  fruit  may  be  said  to 
form  the  regular  harvest  of  several  of  the  ori- 
ginal tribes,  and  it  is  eaten  by  them  in  a  raw 
state,  and  after  being  boiled  and  roasted. 

The  tree  is  particularly  ornamental,  and 
no  plant  can  be  used  with  greater  effect  in 
distinguishing  particular  spots  of  country  ap- 
propriated to  art  It  should  be  on  every  gen- 
tleman's lawn :  it  is  both  elegant  and  unique ; 
and  if  sheltered  during  frosty  weather,  so  as 
to  keep  off  that  rustiness  of  colour  which  a 
free  exposure  to  the  seasons  brings  with  it,  it 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  in  spring  time. 

With  regard  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
pagating this  tree  there  is  but  one  opinion — 
raising  from  seeds.  Bottom  heat  is  invariably 
recommended;  and  the  seeds  should  be  inserted 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
ib  large  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  free  loamy 
^oil,  which  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  When  two  years  old  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  in  a  warm 
sheltered  situation  in  the  open  ground,  care- 
fully guarding  them  from  excess  of  moisture, 
and,  in  frosty  weather,  from  excess  of  cold. 
Those  raised  in  hothouses,  greenhouses,  &c., 
certainly  look  better;  but  when  planted  in 
their  final  situation,  in  exposed  places,  the 
former  soon  take  the  lead.  Planted  by  the 
seaside  in  Norfolk,  they  have  made  shoots 
about  a  foot  in  length  in  one  season.  Plants 
nine  inches  high  are  2«.  each  ;  eighteen  inches 
high  Ss.  each  (1846). 

This  tree  has  borne  the  names  Araucaria 
Dcrmbeyi,  Richard ;  Colymhea  quadrifaria, 
Salisbury  ;  and  Dojnbeya  chilermSy  Lamarck. 

Araucaria  BidwilHy  Hooker  (Mr.  Bid- 
wiirs  Araucaria). — Leaves  spreading,  spirally 
arranged  around  the  branches,  ovate  and 
pungently  acuminate,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Cones  (female)  varying  in  shape  from  globu- 
lar to  oval,  nine  inches  long  by  seven  inches 
broad ;  scales  loose,  broad,  winged,  two-lipped, 
lower  lip  with  a  refiexed  stiff  spinous  apex; 
(male)  stout,  cylindrical,  four  inches  long  ; 
8<;ales  oblong,  compact.  Seeds  obovate,  two  or 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad. 
'  A  very  striking  and  noble  evergreen-tree, 
of  remarkable  dimensions,   growing   in    its 


native  haunts  from  100  to    150  feet  high« 
with  a  stout  trunk  which  scarcely  tnpers  for 
one-half  of  its  length,  and  is  covered  with  a 
smooth  blackish  bark.     Mr.  Bidwill,  its  dis- 
coverer, describes  tliese  full-grown  trees  as 
very  striking  objects  ;  the  dead  brances  com- 
mence about  half-way  up  the  stem,  and  con- 
tinue nearly  to  the  summit,  where  the  live 
branches  ai*e  produced,  about  sixteen   in  a 
whorL     This  bare-stemmed  habit  is  induced 
by  the  crowded  position  occupied  by  the  trees 
in  the  depths   of  the  forests;   indeed,    Mr. 
Bidwill  states  that  there  are  no  live  branches 
except  on  those  parts  which  rise  above  the 
surrounding  trees  :     this  part  of  the   trees 
forms  a  very  obtusely  conical,  almost  globular 
head,  the  branches  being  densely  crowded. 
Around  these  branches  the  leaves  are  cloeely 
arranged  in  an  imbricated  form,  as  in  ^.  im- 
bricafOy  which  indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  a 
good  deal  resembles,  only  in  the  present  plant 
the  leaves  spread  out,  often  nearly  at  right 
angles;  they  are  of  a  remarkably  hard  and 
rigid  texture,  slightly  concave  above,  a  little 
convex   beneath,   and  generally  marked    or 
impressed   with   two  lines,   from   the    dods 
application  of  the  lower  leaves  in  the  infant 
state ;  they  are  dark  green  and  glossy,  averag- 
ing rather  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  indi 
long,  but,  occasionally,  on  the  young  brancheSy 
twice  that  length :  on  the  younger  and  ter- 
minal branches  the  leaves  appear  crowded, 
but  the  dilated  base  is  there  recognisable ; 
and  as  the  branches  enlarge  by  age,  this  <^a- 
racter  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  ;  at 
length  remarkably  so,  the  diameter  of  the 
flattened  dikted  base  equalling  the  length  of 
the  leaf,  which  takes  a  transversely  hexagonal 
form.     Thus  on  the  older  branches  the  leaves 
resemble  a  series  of  flattened  hexagonal  scaler, 
with  a  leafy  spine  projecting  from  the  centre. 
The    cones    are    produced  on    the  topmost 
branches,  dof^e  to  the  central   stem,  rarely 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  number;  they 
grow  upright,  seated  on  short  leafy  branchlets 
arising  from  the  horizontal  main  branches. 
Both  in  size  and  form,  Mr.  BidwiU  describes 
them  as  varying  considerably ;  sometimes  they 
are   spherical,  sometimes   pear-shaped,    with 
the    small   end    downwards,   and  sometimes 
nearly  oval ;  but  in  all  cases  the  scales   are 
large,  loosely  compacted,  and  spreading,  the 
majority  of  them  nearly  horizontal,  about  four 
inches  long  by  three  inches  broad.     These 
scales,  when  seen  lying  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion,  present  each  a  thickened  face  to    the 
spectator,   tapering  to  an  edge  or  wing  on 
each  side,  and   towards  the  apex  becoming 
acuminated,  with  a  recurved  spinous  point, 
and  on  the  upper  side  another  smaller  scale 
or  point,   with   which    this  is  incorporated 
below  ;  these  refiexed  points  are  so  stiff  and 
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pungent,  that  the  ffuit  in  a  perfect  state  is 
hard  to  lift,  even  with  thick  gloves  on  the 
hands  ;  the  mass  of  the  scales,  however,  is  a 
soft  pulpy  substance,  enclosing  the  seed,  and 
this  part  soon  decays,  and  on  being  torn  open 
the  seeds,  of  a  very  large  size,  fall  out,  black- 
ened by  their  contact  with  the  decaying  pulpy 
matter.  The  male  cones  are  about  four  inches 
long,  stout,  cylindrical,  apparently  growing  at 
the  end  of  short  leafy  branches  ;  they  are 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  closely  imbri- 
cated spirally  arranged  oblong  scales,  present- 
ing each  a  convex  apex,  and  having  an  in- 
curved point. 

This  noble  tree  inhabits  the  Mount  Bris- 
bane range  of  hills,  seventy  miles  N.W.  of 
Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia.  It  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country  in  a  living  state 
by  I^Ir.  Bidwill  himself,  in  1843,  and  is,  of 
course,  yet  very  rare.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
prove  at  all  hardy  in  our  climate  remains  to 
be  ascertained,  and  at  present  there  is  little 
prospect  of  the  experiment  having  a  fair 
trial.  The  probability  to  be  deduced  from 
its  hilly  habitat,  is  not  against  but  rather  in 
favour  of  its  being  suitable  to  our  climate  ; 
in  order  to  this,  however,  the  seeds  should  be 
collected  from  the  highest  points  where  it  is 
found,  and  the  plants  raised  from  them 
planted  out  without  being  submitted  to  any 
of  that  pampering  treatment  which  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  scarce  plants.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  considered  somewhat 
tender  ;  and  we  believe  most  of  the  plants 
which  exist  in  the  country  have  been  raised 
either  by  cuttings  or  by  the  fashionable  but 
repudiable  process  of  grafting,  which  is  entirely 
destructive  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  co- 
niferous plants,  and  in  most  cases  sadly  limits 
their  existence  and  capabilities.  The  species  is  at 
least  as  hardy  as  those  which  immediately  follow. 

The  native  name  o(  this  tree  is  Bama 
tunza^  or  Banya  tunya.  The  seeds  are 
extensively  collected  by  the  natives  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  are  used 
as  food.  The  fruit,  it  is  said,  ripens  only 
once  in  three  years,  and  the  precise  period  of 
their  ripening  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
to  the  aborigines,  who  visit  the  trees  at 
different  periods  to  mark  how  they  advance. 
Before  they  become  ripe  the  seeds  are  very 
sweet,  but,  as  they  approach  maturity,  they 
acquire  the  same  bean-l^e  flavour  as  those  of 
the  Chili  Pine.  The  natives,  however, 
greedily  eat  them  at  all  times — before  ripe- 
ness raw,  and  when  ripe,  roasted  and 
pounded  into  cakes. 

The  wood  is  stated  to  be  very  close  grained, 
but  Mr.  Bidwill  was  certain  that  none  had 
beeii  cut  down  in  the  district  where  he  found 
the  tree.  He  had,  however,  seen  the  wood  of 
a  plant  five  inches  through,  and  this  strongly 
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I  resembled  thftt  of  the  Kawri  (Dammara 
atutralis)  but  appeared  to  have  a  firmer  and 
closer  grain.  According  to  Lawson's  cata- 
logue, plants  of  this  species  six  inches  high 
are  charged  SL  Ss,  each  (1846). 

Araucaria  braziliana^  Richard  (Brazilian 
Araucaria). — Leaves  lanceolate,  loose,  thinner 
than  those  of  A.  imbricatay  of  a  shining 
light  green ;  glaucous,  and  keeled  under- 
neath, and  concave  on  the  upper  side  ;  one 
and  a  half  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  Cones  compact,  roundish-ovate, 
solitary  on  the  tip  of  the  branches ;  scales 
thick,  corky,  compressed,  armed  with  sharp 
recurved  spines. 

A  noble  tree,  about  ninety  feet  high,  intro- 
duced in  1819,  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
the  winters  of  this  country  in  the  open  air. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  A,  imbri- 
catOy  though  it  is  much  more  open  and  spread- 
ing ;  its  rate  of  growth,  too,  is  more  rapid  ; 
but  this  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  specimens  in  England 
are,  occasionally  at  least,  encouraged  by  being 
kept  in  a  hothouse.  Many  botanists  at  first 
considered  it  as  identical  with  the  preceding 
A.  imbricata;  but  the  cones,  and  especially 
the  seeds,  which  have  no  winged  appendages, 
indicate  a  distinctive  difference.  The  disposi- 
tion of  its  branches,  which  are  horizontal,  and 
the  whitish  colour  of  its  timber,  also  prove  it 
to  be  quite  distinct.  Its  native  habitats  are 
around  the  base  of  mountains  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Paraibuna,  and  throughout  £spiritu  Santo. 
The  seeds  contain  very  little  resinous  matter, 
and  are  common  in  the  market  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  England  the  plant  is  propagated 
chiefly  by  cuttings,  which  are  treated  in  every 
respect  like  those  of  heaths.  At  Dropraore, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  are 
the  finest  specimens  in  England  ;  but  they 
have  to  be  carefully  protected  from  frost 
during  the  winter  months.  Plants  two  feet 
high  are  10«.  6d.  each  (1846). 
Araucaria  excelsa^  Aiton  (lofty  Araucaria, 
or  Norfolk  Island  Pine).  —  Leaves  long, 
slighty  waved,  narrow,  and,  when  the  tree  is 
old,  closely  pressed  to  the  branches,  or  bent 
inwards.  Cones  globular,  on  thick  footstalks ; 
scales  thick,  leathery,  broader  than  in  the  fore- 
going. 

One  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in  nature,  a 
native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia, 
and  introduced  into  this  country  during  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  reaches  the 
height  of  200  feet,  and  its  extreme  altitude 
has  been  found,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  about 
230  feet.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  first  letters 
from  those  who  emigrate  from  this  country, 
reference  is  always  made  to  the  prodijiious 
height  and  noble  appearance  of  the  forests  and 
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in  the  country  of  the  Cuncos,  and  about 
Osorno,  is  said  to  occur  on  mountains  of  a 
very  moderate  altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Cor- 
covado,  a  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Chiloe, 
is  said  to  be  studded,  from  its  foot  tu  the  snow 
line,  with  largegroups  of  these  beautiful  trees." 

The  wood,  as  grown  in  the  Andes,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  veiny,  and  of  close  texture ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  ship^building. 
The  tree  produces  a  whitish  resin,  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  natives  in  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  contusions.  The  fruit  may  be  said  to 
form  the  regular  harvest  of  several  of  the  ori- 
ginal tribes,  and  it  is  eaten  by  them  in  a  raw 
state,  and  after  being  boiled  and  roasted. 

The  tree  is  particularly  ornamental,  and 
no  plant  can  be  used  with  greater  effect  in 
distinguishing  particuUir  spots  of  country  ap- 
propriated to  art  It  should  be  on  every  gen- 
tleman's lawn:  it  is  both  elegant  and  unique; 
and  if  sheltered  during  frosty  weather,  so  as 
to  keep  off  that  rustiness  of  colour  which  a 
free  exposure  to  the  seasons  brings  with  it,  it 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  in  spring  time. 

With  regard  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
pagating this  tree  there  is  but  one  opinion — 
raising  from  seeds.  Bottom  heat  is  invariably 
recommended;  and  the  seeds  should  be  inserted 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
i'n  large  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  free  loamy 
^il,  which  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  When  two  years  old  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  in  a  warm 
slieltered  situation  in  the  open  ground,  care- 
fully guarding  them  from  excess  of  moisture, 
and,  in  frosty  weather,  from  excess  of  cold. 
Those  raised  in  hothouses,  greenhouses,  &c., 
certainly  look  better;  but  when  planted  in 
their  final  situation,  in  exposed  places,  the 
former  soon  take  the  lead.  Planted  by  the 
seaside  in  Norfolk,  they  have  made  shoots 
about  a  foot  in  length  in  one  season.  Plants 
nine  inches  high  are  2«.  each  ;  eighteen  inches 
high  5s.  each  (1846). 

This  tree  has  borne  the  names  Aravcaria 
Dcrmbeyi,  Richard ;  Colymhea  quadrifaria, 
Salisbury  ;  and  Dombeya  ckUensiSy  Lamarck. 

Araucaria  BidwilHj  Hooker  (Mr.  Bid- 
wiirs  Araucaria). — ^Leaves  spreading,  spirally 
arranged  around  the  branches,  ovate  and 
pungently  acuminate,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Cones  (female)  varying  in  shape  from  globu- 
lar to  oval,  nine  inches  long  by  seven  inches 
broad ;  scales  loose,  broad,  winged,  two-lipped, 
lower  lip  with  a  refiexed  stiff  spinous  apex ; 
(male)  stout,  cylindrical,  four  inches  long ; 
scales  oblong,  compact.  Seeds  obovate,  two  or 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad. 

A  very  striking  and  noble  evergreen-tree, 
of  remarkable  dimensions^   growing   in    its 


native  hannts  from  100  to  150  feet  high, 
with  a  stout  trunk  which  scarcely  tapers  for 
one-half  of  its  length,  and  is  covered  with  t 
smooth  blackish  bark.  Mr.  Bidwill,  its  dis- 
coverer, describes  tliese  full-grown  trees  as 
very  striking  objects  ;  the  dead  brances  com- 
mence about  half-way  up  the  stem,  and  con- 
tinue nearly  to  the  summit,  where  the  live 
branches  ai*e  produced,  about  sixteen  in  a 
whorl.  This  bare-stemmed  habit  is  induced 
by  the  crowded  position  occupied  by  the  trees 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests;  indeed,  Mr. 
Bidwill  states  that  there  are  no  live  branches 
except  on  those  parts  which  rise  above  the 
surrounding  trees  :  this  part  of  the  trees 
forms  a  very  obtusely  conical,  almost  globular 
head,  the  branches  being  densely  crowded. 
Around  these  branches  the  leaves  are  closely 
arranged  in  an  imbricated  form,  as  in  A,  tm- 
bricafOy  which  indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  a 
good  deal  resembles,  only  in  the  present  plant 
the  leaves  spread  out,  often  nearly  at  right 
angles;  they  are  of  a  remarkably  hard  and 
rigid  texture,  slightly  concave  above,  a  little 
convex  beneath,  and  generally  marked  or 
impressed  with  two  lines,  from  the  close 
application  of  the  lower  leaves  in  the  infant 
state ;  they  are  dark  green  and  glossy,  averag- 
ing rather  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  indi 
long,  but,  occasionally,  on  the  young  brandies, 
twice  that  length  :  on  the  younger  and  ter- 
minal branches  the  leaves  appear  crowded, 
but  the  dilated  base  is  there  recognisable  ; 
and  as  the  branches  enlarge  by  age,  this  dia- 
racter  becomes  more  and  more  apparent ;  at 
length  remarkably  so,  the  diameter  of  the 
flattened  dilated  base  equalling  the  length  of 
the  leaf,  which  takes  a  transversely  hexagonal 
form.  Thus  on  the  older  branches  the  leaves 
resemble  a  series  of  flattened  hexagonal  scales, 
with  a  leafy  spine  projecting  from  the  centre. 
The  cones  are  produced  on  the  topmost 
branches,  do^e  to  the  central  stem,  rardy 
more  than  ten  or  twdve  in  number;  they 
grow  upright,  seated  on  short  leafy  branchlets 
arising  from  the  horizontal  main  branches. 
Both  in  size  and  form,  Mr.  Bidwill  describes 
them  as  varying  considerably  ;  sometimes  they 
are  spherical,  sometimes  pear-shaped,  with 
the  small  end  downwards,  and  sometimes 
nearly  oval ;  but  in  all  cases  the  scales  are 
large,  loosely  compacted,  and  spreading,  the 
mtgority  of  them  nearly  horizontal,  about  four 
inches  long  by  three  inches  broad.  These 
scales,  when  seen  lying  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, present  each  a  thickened  face  to  the 
spectator,  tapering  to  an  edge  or  wing  on 
each  side,  and  towards  the  apex  becoming 
acuminated,  with  a  recurved  spinous  point, 
and  on  the  upper  side  another  smaller  scale 
or  point,  with  which  this  is  incorporated 
below  ;  these  reflexed  points  are  so  stiff  and 
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puDgentf  that  the  ffult  in  a  perfect  state  is 
hard  to  lift,  even  with  thick  gloves  on  the 
hands  ;  the  mass  of  the  scales,  however,  is  a 
soft  pulpy  substance,  enclosing  the  seed,  and 
this  part  soon  decays,  and  on  being  torn  open 
the  seeds,  of  a  very  large  size,  fall  out,  black- 
ened by  their  contact  with  the  decaying  pulpy 
matter.  The  male  cones  are  about  four  inches 
long,  stout,  cylindrical,  apparently  growing  at 
the  end  of  short  leafy  branches  ;  they  are 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  closely  imbri- 
cated spirally  arranged  oblong  scales,  present- 
ing each  a  convex  apex,  and  having  an  in- 
curved point. 

This  noble  tree  inhabits  the  Mount  Bris- 
bane range  of  hills,  seventy  miles  N.W.  of 
Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia.  It  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country  in  a  living  state 
by  Mr.  Bidwill  himself,  in  1843,  and  is,  of 
course,  yet  very  rare.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
prove  at  all  hardy  in  our  climate  remains  to 
be  ascertained,  and  at  present  there  is  little 
prospect  of  the  experiment  having  a  fair 
triaL  The  probability  to  be  deduced  from 
its  hilly  habitat,  is  not  against  but  rather  in 
favour  of  its  being  suitable  to  our  climate  ; 
in  order  to  this,  however,  the  seeds  should  be 
collected  from  the  highest  points  where  it  is 
found,  and  the  plants  raised  from  them 
planted  out  without  being  subtuitted  to  any 
of  that  pampering  treatment  which  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  scarce  plants.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  considered  somewhat 
tender  ;  and  we  believe  most  of  the  plants 
which  exist  in  the  country  have  been  raised 
either  by  cuttings  or  by  the  fashionable  but 
repudiable  process  of  grafting,  which  is  entirely 
destructive  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  co- 
niferous plants,  and  in  most  cases  sadly  limits 
their  existence  and  capabili  ties.  The  species  is  at 
least  as  hardy  as  those  wh  ich  i  m  mediately  follow. 

The  native  name  o(  this  tree  is  JBanza 
tunzoj  or  Banya  tunya.  The  seeds  are 
extensively  collected  by  the  natives  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  are  used 
as  food.  The  fruit,  it  is  said,  ripens  only 
once  in  three  years^  and  the  precise  period  of 
their  ripening  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
to  the  aborigines,  who  visit  the  trees  at 
different  periods  to  mark  how  they  advance. 
Before  they  become  ripe  the  seeds  are  very 
dWeet,  but,  as  they  approach  maturity,  they 
acquire  the  same  bean-like  flavour  as  those  of 
the  Chili  Pine.  The  natives,  however, 
greedily  eat  them  at  all  times — before  ripe- 
ness raw,  and  when  ripe,  roasted  and 
pounded  into  cakes. 

The  wood  is  stated  to  be  very  close  grained, 
but  Mr.  Bidwill  was  certain  that  none  had 
been  cut  down  in  the  district  where  he  found 
the  tree.  He  had,  however,  seen  the  wood  of 
a  plant  five  inches  through,  and  this  strongly 
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resembled  thiit  of  the  Kawri  (Dammara 
australis)  but  appeared  to  have  a  firmer  and 
closer  grain.  According  to  Lawson's  cata- 
logue, plants  of  this  species  six  inches  high 
are  charged  3Z.  3«.  each  (1846). 

Araticar'ia  hraziliana^  Richard  (Brazilian 
Arancaria). — ^Leaves  lanceolate,  loose,  thinner 
than  those  of  A,  imlnHcatcL,  of  a  shining 
light  green  ;  glaucous,  and  keeled  under- 
neath, and  concave  on  the  upper  side  ;  one 
and  a  half  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  Cones  compact,  roundish-ovate, 
solitary  on  the  tip  of  the  branches  ;  scales 
thick,  corky,  compressed,  armed  with  sharp 
recurved  spines. 

A  noble  tree,  about  ninety  feet  high,  intro- 
duced in  1819,  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
the  winters  of  this  country  in  the  open  air. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  A.  imbrir 
catOy  though  it  is  much  more  open  and  spread- 
ing ;  its  rate  of  growth,  too,  is  more  rapid  ; 
but  this  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  specimens  in  England 
are,  occasionally  at  least,  encouraged  by  being 
kept  in  a  hothouse.  Many  botanists  at  first 
considered  it  as  identical  with  the  preceding 
A,  imbricata ;  but  the  cones,  and  especially 
the  seeds,  which  have  no  winged  appendages, 
indicate  a  distinctive  difference.  The  disposi- 
tion of  its  branches,  which  are  horizontal,  and 
the  whitish  colour  of  its  timber,  also  prove  it 
to  be  quite  distinct.  Its  native  habitats  are 
around  the  base  of  mountains  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Paraibuna,  and  throughout  Espiritu  Santo. 
The  seeds  contain  very  little  resinous  matter, 
and  are  common  in  the  market  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  England  the  plant  is  propagated 
chiefly  by  cuttings,  which  are  treated  in  every 
respect  like  those  of  heaths.  At  Dropmore, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  are 
the  finest  specimens  in  England  ;  but  they 
have  to  be  carefully  protected  from  frost 
during  the  winter  months.  Plants  two  feet 
high  are  10s.  6d,  each  (1846). 

AroMcaria  excelsUy  Aiton  (lofty  Araucaria, 
or  Norfolk  Island  Pine).  —  Leaves  long, 
slighty  waved,  narrow,  and,  when  the  tree  is 
old,  closely  pressed  to  the  branches,  or  bent 
inwards.  Cones  globular,  on  thick  footstalks ; 
scales  thick,  leathery,  broader  than  in  the  fore- 
going. 

One  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in  nature,  a 
native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia, 
and  introduced  into  this  country  during  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  reaches  the 
height  of  200  feet,  and  its  extreme  altitude 
has  been  found,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  about 
230  feet.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  first  letters 
from  those  who  emigrate  from  this  country, 
reference  is  always  made  to  the  prodigious 
height  and  noble  appearance  of  the  forests  and 
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woods  formed  of  this  tree.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  trunk  of  the  highest  trees  is 
from  twenty-eight  feet  to  thirty  feet  near  to 
the  ground.  According  to  Captain  Hunter, 
the  wood  of  this  tree  is  short  grained,  spongy, 
and  not  by  any  means  adapted  for  house-car- 
pentry or  ship-building,  though  frequently 
used  in  the  latter  capacity.  It  is  almost 
without  turpentine,  and  hence  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  resist  decay  for  many  years.  The 
wood  he  represents  to  be  so  heavy  that  five 
trees  out  of  six,  when  cut  down,  sank  in 
water  ;  but  that  out  of  thirty-seven  trees  cut 
down  for  repairing  a  ship,  twenty-seven  of 
them  were  found  defective.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  represents  the  wood  as  white,  close 
grained,  tough,  and  light.  "  Turpentine,"  he 
says,  *^  had  exuded  out  of  most  of  the  trees, 
and  the  sun  had  inspissated  it  into  a  resin, 
which  was  found  sticking  to  the  trunks  and 
lying  about  the  roots."  "Norfolk  Island," 
says  James  Backhouse,  "  is  about  seven  miles 
long  and  four  broad.  A  small  portion  of  its 
southern  side  is  limestone  ;  to  the  east  of  this 
there  is  a  still  smaller  portion  of  coarse,  silice- 
ous sandstone.  The  remainder  of  the  island 
is  basaltic,  and  rises  into  hills,  covered  with 
grass  and  forest.  The  highest  hill  is  Mount 
Pitt,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
and  about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  upper  portions  of  the  valleys,  and 
the  higher 'parts  of  the  hills,  are  covered  with 
wood.  The  Norfolk  Island  Fine  {A,  exceha) 
towers  a  hundred  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
forest ;  it  also  grows  in  clumps,  and  singly, 
on  the  grassy  parts  of  the  island,  to  the  very 
verge,  where  its  roots  are  washed  by  the  sea 
in  high  tides.  In  figure  this  tree  resembles 
the  Norway  Spruce,  but  the  tiers  of  its 
branches  are  more  distant.  Its  appearance  is 
remarkably  different,  in  its  native  soil,  from 
what  it  is  in  the  fine  collection  of  trees  at 
Kew,  where  it  nevertheless  exhibits  many  of 
its  striking  and  beautiful  features." — (Narra- 
tiiWy  p.  251.)  "We  measured  a  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  twenty-three  feet,  and  another 
twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference.  Some  of 
them  are  nearly  200  feet  high.  The  timber 
is  not  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  used  in  build- 
ing ;  it  soon  perishes  when  exposed  to  the 
weather." — {Ibid.  p.  265.) 

Like  the  other  individuals  belonging  to  the 
genus,  this  plant  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
peculiar  in  the  mode  of  its  growth.   It  should 


by  all  means  be  tried  in  quiet  sunny  spots 
surrounded  by  high  woods,  and  sheltered 
sufiiciently  for  a  series  of  winters  until  twenty 
or  thirty  years  old,  when,  in  all  probability, 
it  might  be  gradually  inured  to  the  climate 
without  close  protection.  This  species  is 
propagated  both  by  seeds  and  cuttings  :  the 
former  mode  is  to  be  recommended  as  pro- 
ducing the  handsomer  plants.  Those  four 
feet  high  are  sold  at  lOZ.  each  ;  plants  one 
foot  high  are  two  guineas  each  (1846). 

Salisbury  called  this  plant  Eutassa  keterO" 
pkylla;  and  it  has  been  called  Dombeya 
excelsa  by  Lambert,  and  also  Altingia  exceUa. 

Araucaria  Cunninghamiiy  Alton  (Cun- 
ningham's Araucaria).  —  Leaves  smooth, 
shining,  straight.,  rigid,  varying  in  form,  two- 
rowed,  awl-shaped,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
keeled  underneath.  Cones  resembling  those 
of  Au  imbricaia,  ovate,  terminal,  solitary. 

A  tall  tree,  though  not  by  any  means  equal 
to  the  foregoing.  It  is  found  on  the  basaltic 
soils  of  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay,  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea  air ;  and,  according 
to  Backhouse,  "  further  into  the  interior  *  it 
forms  large  woods."  This  writer  observes 
that  it  is  frequently  associated  with  several 
species  of  Eucalt/ptus,  Melaleuccty  JBanksiOy 
and  Callitris  arenosa^  both  at  Moreton  Bay, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane,  where 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  120  feet  Its  wood 
is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  is  used  for 
boat-building  and  common  purposes  at  the 
above  town.  The  finest  specimens  in  England 
are  at  Dropmore  and  Kew  ;  but  in  every  case, 
in  this  country,  it  requires  close  protection 
during  winter.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if 
planted  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  it 
would  stand  a  British  climate  with  very  little 
shelter.  In  order  to  propagate  the  specie^ 
the  seeds  should  be  imported  in*  the  cones, 
and  treated  like  those  of  the  A,  imhricaicu, 
keeping  the  young  plants  in  a  greenhouse, 
instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  open  air. 
Small  plants  are  \0$.  6d,  each  (1846). 

Araucaria  elegansy  of  gardens. — Not  seen 
by  the  writer,  but  represented  to  be  an  elegant 
addition  to  the  genus,  and  more  worthy  of 
attention  on  account  of  its  being  hmrdy. 
Plants,  one  foot  high,  4Z.  4s.  each,  (1846). 

Araucaria  gracilis,  of  gardens. — Another 
elegant  plant,  with  small  slender  leaves,  also 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  of  Britain. 
Plants,  one  foot  high,  41,  4s,  each  (1846). 


CONIFER-^.— The  Cunninghamia. 


CuNNiNGHAMiA,  R.  Browu.  Named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  the  dis- 
coverer ;  and  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  an 
enterprising  botanical  explorator. — Evergreen 
small  tree. 


Cunninghamia  nnensis,  Richard  (Chinese 
Cunninghamia). — Leaves  proceeding  at  once 
from  the  branches,  scattered  in  insertion,  more 

[*  In  which  he  perhaps  mutakes  it  for  the  recent;^ 
detennined  A,  BtdwiUu] 
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or  less  two  ranked  in  direction,  lanceolate,  - 
stiff,  long  pointed,  about  two  inches  in  length. 
Cones  without  footstalks,  globular,  drooping, 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  scales  ovate, 
jagged  on  the  margin. 

A  small  sized  elegant  evergreen  tree,  which, 
upon  its  first  being  discovered,  gave  rise 
to  a  great  many  doubts  as  to  its  proper 
place  amongst  the  Conifers.  Hence  it  for 
a  long  time  bore  a  great  many  sjnonTms, 
namely,  Araucaria  lanceolata,  Pinus  Ian- 
ceolatcLy  Abies  major  sinensisy  &c.  &c. — 
This  tree  was  introduced  from  China  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  was  generally  kept  in  hot-houses  and 
greenhouses  ;  but  from  more  recent  experi- 
ments there  is  no  doubt  left  of  its  accommo- 
dating itself  to  an  open  air  climate  in  this 
eountry.  In  the  pleasure-ground  at  Clare- 
mont  is  a  specimen  25  feet  high.  Another, 
at  White  Knights,  which  has  never  been  pro- 
tected, is  30  feet  high,  forming  a  most  elegant 
object ;  and  at  Elvaston  Castle,  Mr.  Barron, 
the  gardener,  has  raised  some  beautiful  plants 
from  cuttings,  a  process  which  in  this  instance 
has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  well. 
The  best  way  is  to  treat  them  like  heaths,  in 
a  sharp  soil  containing  a  good  mixture  of  sand, 
and  subjecting  them  to  a  moderate  bottom 


heat.  The  mode  of  compelling  such  plants 
to  send  out  a  leader  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  in  Loudon's  Oardener*8 
Magazine,  ^'  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
in  1825,  were  two  plants,  2  feet  or  3  feet  high, 
struck  from  cuttings  some  years  previously, 
the  tops  of  which,  though  the  trees  were  in 
very  luxuriant  health,  still  retained  the  appear- 
ance of  a  branch,  which,  even  when  tied  up 
to  a  stake,  always  seemed  as  if  endeavouring 
to  regain  its  horizontal  position.  During  the 
winter  of  1825, 1  loosened  the  top  of  one  from 
its  stake,  and  fastened  it  down  quite  in  a 
horizontal  direction ;  in  about  six  weeks 
afterwards,  a  very  vigorous  shoot  made  its 
appearance  from  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  pot.  When  this  shoot  had  attained 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  I  cut  away 
the  old  top  entirely,  and  at  this  time  (1827) 
the  centre  shoot  produced  is  nearly  2  feet 
high."  The  same  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other 
plants,  by  different  individuals,  in  various 
localities.  Small  plants,  in  pots.  Is.  6d.  each  ; 
those  1  foot  in  height,  3s.  6d.  each  (1846). 

Variety.  C.  sinensis  glauca. — A  beautiful 
variety  with  slightly  glaucous  leaves,  growing 
as  freely  as  the  species.  Plants,  1  foot,  Is.  6d, 
each  (1846). 


CONIFEE^.— The  Dammara. 


Dammara,  from  Dammar,  the  name  given 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna  to  the  resin 
which  the  tree  {»roduces. — Evergreen  trees. 

Dammara  orienialis,  Lambert  (oriental 
Dammar  Pine).  —  Leaves  nearly  opposite, 
entire,  of  alight  glaucous  green,  oblong,  lanceo- 
late, l^inch  long,  and  |  inch  in  width.  Cones 
ovate,  with  adpressed  scales  rounded  at  the  top. 

A  tall  and  beautiful  broad-leaved  evergreen 
tree,  nearly  akin  to  the  Araucaria,  flourishing 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
brought  down  to  garnish  the  trim  hamlets 
with  which  Amboyna  is  studded,  and  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place  among  the  famous  hard 
woods  of  that  country.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1804  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  has  ever  since  been  admired  for  its  richly 
garnished  branchlets  and  elegant  habit.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  cedar,  and  is  represented  to  be  light  and 
of  inferior  quality,  and  consequently  unfit  to 
resist  continued  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  chief  use  of  the  tree  consists  in  the  resin 
which  it  yieldsj  which  is  of  a  pure  crystal- 
like colour,  and  which,  after  incisions  are  made, 
hangs  like  icicles  from  the  trunk.  The  cones 
are  imported  from  New  Zealand,  and  the 
seeds  sown  in  pure  loam  in  pans  placed  in  a 
stove.  They  should  be  covered  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch ;   and  when  fairly  up,  they 


should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  cold,  until 
they  are  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  sunny 
spot  in  the  open  ground.  The  probability  is, 
that  this  species  will  prove  hardy  enough  for 
the  climate  of  England,  [r]  Plants,  6  to  9 
inches,  are  15^.  each  ;  and  those  2  feet  high 
are  £S  Ss.  each  (1846). 

Dammara  australis,  Lambert  \  (southern 
Dammar  Pine).  —  Leaves  sessile,  crowded, 
rigid,  somewhat  wavy,  shining  like  those  of  the 
box-tree,  much  broader  at  the  base  than  those 
of  the  foregoing  species.  Cones  turbinate, 
terminal,  erect,  tapering  towards  a  thick 
footstalk,  which  gives  them  an  appearance 
of  being  top-shaped. 

A  lofty  tree,  discovered  by  Cook  in  1769, 
and  growing  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  traverses  the  interior  of  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  named  by  Mr.  Marsden  the 
Oambier ;  also  on  that  smaller  river  called  the 
Thames,  by  Captain  Cook.  But,  though 
abundant  in  the  valleys,  it  ascends  to  the  sides 
and  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  there  towers 
far  above  the  other  gigantic  trees  with  which 
it  is  associated,  its  trunk  being  bare  and 
straight  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  its 
top  dense  and  leafy.  In  a  few  instances, 
clean  columnar  trunks  have  been  found  with- 
out a  single  branch  100  feet  in  length.  The 
excellence  of  the  wood  of  this  pine  is  now 
beyond  a  question  ;  for  according  to  Lombert, 
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when  it  WB8  tested  along  with  the  Riga  pine, 
the  result  was  as  follows  : — "  Both  pines  were 
1^  inch  square,  3  feet  loog,  and  suspended 
10  inches  from  the  end.  The  J),  auttralu 
boresweightof  lcwt.2qr.  and  ISlbs.  before 
it  broke,  and  the  Riga  pine  only  1  cwt  2  qrs. 
and  lib. ;  but  the  furmer  weighed  lib.  and 
13oE.,  while  the  latter  weighed  onlf  lib.  aud 
8  oz.  This  tree,  like  the  other,  yields  a 
glassy  transparent  resin,  which  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  which  is  found  to 
answer  admirably  as  Tarnish,  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  pans  of  loam  in  a  stove, 
and  gradually  shif^d  to  a  colder  situation. 
If  the  cones  were  gathered  from  such  of  the 
trees  as  stand  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  young  plants 
might  be  grown  iu  a  greenhouse,  and  finally 
inured  to  warm  situations  in  the  open  air. 
All  experience  with  half-hardy  plants  goes 
to  confirm  this  theory.  Flants  18  inches 
high  are  lit.  each  (1646). 


The  foregoing  paper  completes  the  series 
relating  to  the  true  cone-bearing  planta  (po- 
pularly so  considered)  comprising  the  tribe 
Abietine.  The  other  tribe  of  coniferou 
plants — CHpressiniB,  whose  fruit  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  galbultn,  will  be  treated 
on  in  the  succeeding  volume  ;  it  will  include 
the  arbor-vitge,  the  cypress,  the  juniper,  and 
one  or  two  smaller  genera. 

The  genera  forming  the  tribe  Abietinn 
just  completed,  all  of  whicli  are  included  in 
the  present  volume,  are  : — Finus  (pp.  77, 
125.  and  159)  i  Abies  (p.  258) ;  Picea  (p.  339); 
Larix  (p.  343) ;  Cedrua  (p.  449)  j  Araucaria 
(p.  543);  Cunninghamia(p.  546)  ;  and  Dam- 
mara  (p.  547). 

The  order  Taxacese,  one  of  the  near  allies 
of  Conifers,  is  treated  on  at  p.  20  of  the 
present  volume  ;  this  order  includes  the  genera 
Taxus,  Torreya,  SalisbaTia,  Podocarpua,  Da- 
crjdium,  and  Fhyllodadus. 


ANTARCTIC 
Sbvkbai.  interesting  sub-shrubbj  species 
of  Veronica  are  known,  though  not  yet  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens.  Of  two  of  these,  most 
beautiful  figures  are  given  in  Dr.  Hooker's 
Plora  Antarctica.  The  specie*  now  specially 
referred  to  are  K.  B«nr^mt (Bentham's  Speed- 
well) and  V.  odora  (sweet-scented  Speedwell), 
Veronica  Benthami  is  an  erect  branching 
■hrtib,  growing  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 
The  branches  are  spreading,  and  clothed  with 
decussate  (cross-wise)  sessile  leaves,  varying 
In  figure  from  oblong  to  ublong-obovate  and. 
linear-oblong.      The  flowers  grow   in   erect. 


VERONICAS. 

leaiy,  terminal  racemes,  and  ere  of  an  intense 
azure  colour,  with  violet-coloured  veins.  It 
is  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  a  very  remarkable 
plant,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  uf  the 
barren  bills  it  inhabits.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Y.  elliptica  (F.  de- 
ausata),  that  is,  about  five  or  six  lines  in 
diameter.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  bluecolour. 
This  plant  was  found  abundantly  on  rocky 
places  on  the  hills  both  in  Lord  Auckland's 
and  in  Campbell's  Islands.  Haubron  and 
Jocquinot,  in  a  French  work  colled  Voyage 
uu  PoU  Sud,na.taeaihapUntVeroHicajMatu-  j 
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trina.  The  species,  however,  well  deserreB 
■to  commemorate  Mr.  Bentham,  who  has  very 
BUM!e83fiillj  laboared  in  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Veronica  odora  is  also  a  shrubby  species,  of 
elegant  appearancei,  but  much  more  slender  in 
ita  growth  than  the  former.  Its  slender 
branches  have  a  peculiarly  upright,  somewhat 
fastigiate  habit.  The  leaves  are  of  very  equal 
size  and  figure,  elliptic-ovate,  and  they  are 
very  precisely  arranged  in  the  decussate  form. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  grow  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  crowdexi  sub-capitate 
racemes.  They  are  very  sweet  scKnted ;  in- 
deed tbe  species  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  resembling 
that  of  the  jasmine,  than  for  any  special  beauty 
of  appearwce.  It  is  found  in  tiie  form  of  scat- 
tered bushes,  in  woods  near  the  sea,  on  Lord 
Auckland's  group  of  islands. 


Besides  these,  the  Veronica  elUptica  (F, 
tUcuMola),  a  shrubby  species  long  known  in 
our  gardens,  is  found  abundantly  near  the  sea, 
both  in  Campbell's  and  in  Lord  Auckland's 
Islands.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks  :  "  I  saw  but 
one  specimen  in  full  flower,  growing  on  an 
inaccessible  rock  overlooking  Rendezvous 
Harbour.  Fromadistanceiteeemed  powdered 
with  white  flowers." 

In  Mew  Zealand  this  genus  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  of  flowering  plants,  containing 
upwards  of  two  dozen  species,  of  which  four- 
fifths  are  shrubby  or  arborescent  One  or  two 
very  handsome  ones  of  this  habit  are  already 
introdnced  to  our  gardens,  such  as  7.  ipecioM, 
with  deep  purple  flowers,  and  very  broad  ob- 
tuse leaves;  Y.  elliptica,  seldom  seen  well 
grown,  but  then  really  beautifnl,  with  white 


flowers,  and  small  neat  elliptic  leaves ;  and 
V.  taliciffdia,  with  lance- ah  aped  leaves,  and 
long  drooping  spikes  of  French-white  flowers. 
These  species  do  best  in  B  cool  greenhouse, 
if  they  are  grown  in  pots.  In  some  sheltered 
situations,  and  in  mild  winters,  Y-  elliptica  has 
stood  out  uninjured  (and  most  probably  tbe 
others  here  mentioned  would  also  do  so),  but 
it  will  not  do  this  in  ordinary  seasons.  They 
may  most  properly  be  ranked  as  half-hardy 
plants,  and  would  flouriHh  to  perfection  in 
some  of  those  glass  structures  without  artificial 
beat,  which  we  may  now  hope  to  see  erected 
very  extensively  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
the  numerous  plants  of  sterling  beauty  which 
will  hardly  survive  our  climate  unprotected. 
They  grow  very  readily  in  a  soil  composed  of 
three  parts  turiy  loom,  and  one  part  peat 
earth,  lightened  with  sand  and  leaf  mould  ; 
and  alljiropagate  freely  from  cuttings. 

NEW  BBITISH  PLANTS. 

The  following  additions  to  tbe  Flora  of  this 
country  have  been  announced  during  the  past 
year.  Some  of  the  plants  appear  to  have  been 
detected  earlier,  but  tbe  facts  were  not  made 
public  until  the  present  season.  We  have 
made  our  notices  of  them  brief,  and  have  put 
them  into  the  form  most  likely  to  be  useful ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  appended  to  each  plant 
a  brief  botanical  character,  as  published  in  the 
various  foreign  botanical  works  where  the 
plants  have  been  described.  The  books 
which  are  professedly  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  species  inhabiting  this  country,  are 
of  course,  at  present,  deficient  as  regards  these 
recent  additions ;  the  specific  definitions  we 
have  given,  will  therefore  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  British  Botany,  bntwho 
have  not  access  to  a  botanical  library. 

Carex  argyroglockta  ( Homemann ),  — 
"  Spikes  oblong  distichous  ;  spikelets  4  to  6, 
alternate,  obovate ;  fruit  ovate,  acuminate, 
glabrous,  as  long  as  the  silvery  glume  ;  beak 
bifid ;  bracts  longer  than  the  spikelets."  Spikes 
two  or  three  approximate ;  glumes  oblong, 
rather  acute  :  perennial.  Near  C.  ovalit;  dif- 
fering in  its  long  foliaceous  bracts.  A  plant 
with  this  character  was  found  by  Mr.  West- 
combe,  near  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 

Qlyceria  hybrida  (Townsend).  —  Closely 
allied  to  Q.  plicaia  and  G.Jbtitans.  Found 
by  Mr.  Townsend  at  Dovedale,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Hieracium.  heterophyUum  (Bladon).  — 
"  Leaves  all  sessile,  cauline,  lowest  lanceolate, 
upper  ovate  acuminiitc." — Stem  1  to  3^  feet 
high,  clothed  with  slender  silky  hairs,  spring- 
ing from  an  oblong  glandular  base.  Leaves 
all  cauline,  the  base  not  truly  clasping.  Flowers 
size  and  colour  of  those  of  macuUUum  ;  scales 
of  the  involucre  attenuated  towards  tbe  point, 
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and,  as  well  as  peduncles  covered,  with  hairs, 
as  on  the  stem  ;  bracteas  ovate-acuminate  ; 
seeds  longitudinally  ribbed.  Perennial  ? — 
Flowers  in  August  and  September.  Allied  to 
H.  murorum  and  II.  maculatum.  Found  by 
Mr.  J.  Bladon  of  Pont-y-pool,  growing  in 
woods  and  hedge  banks  ;  very  rarely  in  open 
ground. 

Linaria  supina  (Desfontaines). — This'plant, 
described  by  Mr.  Babington,  in  3fanual  of 
BritUh  Botany^  as  a  true  native,  found  at 
Catdown  quarries,  Plymouth,  by  Mr.  Keys,  is 
ascertained  to  be  an  accidental  introduction, 
now  becoming  naturalized. 

Malva  verticUlata  (Linn.) — "  Stem  erect ; 
leaves  cordate,  rather  orbicular,  bluntly  angu- 
lar; flowers  axillary,  glomerate,  sessile;  calyxes 
scabrous,  rather  inflated  ;  carpels  smoothish." 
Stem  one  to  two  feet.  Flowers  small,  white, 
purplish  at  the  tip,  almost  sessile.  Annual. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  (China :  intro- 
duced to  gardens  in  1683.)  A  plant  very 
nearly  allied  to  31,  crispa,  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sibly the  type,  has  been  determined  (with  but 
slight  doubt)  to  be  this  species.  Found  by 
Mr.  J.  Motley,  in  corn-fields  at  Llanelly, 
Glamorganshire,  in  1845;  plentifully  in  three 
fields.     Not  indigenous^ 

Pfialaris  paradoxa  (Linnaeus). — "  Panicle 
sabspicate,  cylindrical ;  glumes  of  perfect 
fiowers  acuminate,  of  rudimentary  flowers  prsB- 
morse."  Intermediate  flowers  hermaphrodite, 
the  rest  imperfect.  Annual.  Flowers  in  July. 
This  plant  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  Hussey,  in 
July  1847,  in  a  field  near  Swanage,  Dorset- 
shire. Reported  as  jP.  utriculata  in  London 
Journal  of  Botany^  but  determined  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Watson  to  be  P.  paradoxes 

Polygala  depressa  (Wenderoth). — "  Stems 
depressed,  filiform,  branched,  leafy ;  lower 
leaves  mostly  crowded,  oblong  or  obovate- 
elliptical,  obtuse,  upper  leaves  lanceolate,  scat- 
tered ;  racemes  short,  few  flowered ;  flowers 
crested,  lateral  sepals  (wings)  oblong-obovate, 
their  lateral  nerves  reticulate,  anastomosing 
with  an  oblique  branch  of  the  central  nerve/' 
Perennial.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Very 
near  P.  vulgaris  and  P,  amara.  Found  by 
Dr.  Bromfield  on  Bleak  Down,  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  May  1846.  It  agrees  also  with  P.  serpyU 
lacea  (Weihe). 

Pyrola  maritima  (Kenyon). — Probably  a 
variety  of  P.  rotundifolia,  distinguished  by 
its  size,  the  form  and  length  of  the  sepals,  and 
length  of  the  stamens.  Found  by  Mr.  Kenyon 
in  Lancashire. 

Siniethis  bicolor  (Kunth). — Anthericum  pla^ 
nifolium  (Vandelli). — ''Leaves flat;  filaments 
woolly."  Roots  fascicled,  club-shaped  ;  stem 
one  foot,  erect,  terminated  by  a  many-flowered 
corymbose  raceme  ;  leaves  radical,  grass-like, 
subcarinate ;  flowers  solitary,  erect,  on  long 


pedicels,  white  tinged  with  purple  externally  ; 
pedicels  with  a  bract  at  the  base.  PerenniaL 
Flowers  in  July.  The  Anthericum  plantfoUumy 
and  Bulhine  planifolia  of  older  authors,  found 
by  Miss  C.  Wilkins  growing  amongst  heath 
and  furze  in  a  fir  plantation  about  two  miles 
from  Bourne,  in  July  1847. 

HOVEA   CELSII,   ANB   ITS   CULTURE. 

These  is  no  plant  so  well  repays  the 
extraordinary  care  required  in  counteracting 
its  bad  habit  as  Hovea  Celsii.  Its  brilliant  blue 
butterfly-shaped  flowers,  closely  investing  its 
stem,  and  set  off  by  the  protruding  green  leaves, 
form  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  it 
requires  no  little  pains  and  skill  to  overcome 
its  natural  tendency  to  lanky  and  uncouth 
growth.  There  are  several  points  to  which 
the  cultivator  must  direct  his  attention^  but 
which  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  ordinary  gar- 
dener. The  plant  grows  rapidly  and  long 
in  its  shoots ;  and  we  once  saw  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  dwarf  plants — as  it  appeared  to 
the  casual  observer — win  a  prize  against  a  much 
better  grown  specimen,  and  the  judges  were 
duped  by  what  in  some  cases  would  be  called 
a  fraud.  The  dwarf  plant  was  the  head  of  a 
tall  gauky  standard,  and  the  stem  had  been 
coiled  round  the  inside  of  a  large  pot,  and  so 
pegged  down  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  head 
above  the  soil ;  and  this  fraud  succeeded  in  con- 
sequence of  the  judges  being  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  and  the  handsome  appearance  of  the 
plant,  while  common  gardeners,  who  pretended 
to  no  particular  knowledge  of  plants,  had  th^ 
suspicions  awakened  by  the  extraordinary 
dwarfness  of  a  plant  hitherto  seen  only  on  a 
long  stem.  They  did  not  look  for  a  stem 
pegged  down  round  a  pot,  and  the  head 
turned  up  in  the  centre ;  they  searched,  ex- 
pecting to  find  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  plant 
stuck  into  a  pot :  deception  they  knew  there 
must  be,  but  the  nature  of  it  was  only  discerned 
in  seeking  for  another  kind  of  fraud.  How- 
ever, ugly  as  is  the  natural  growth  of  the 
Hovea,  its  habit  is  to  be  conquered,  and  its 
growth  controlled.  We  begin  with  a  struck 
cutting,  which  we  will  pot  into  the  size  called 
sixty,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
across,  in  soil  composed  of  the  loam  of  rotted 
turves  two  parts,  peat-earth  one  part,  no  dang 
of  any  kind,  there  being  sufiicient  vegetable 
mould  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  richness 
in  rotted  turves,  such  as  are  taken  from  a  pas- 
ture to  lay  down  for  lawns.  In  this  compost, 
rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  is  the  cutting 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  which 
must  be  well  drained  with  coarse  moss  or 
crocks.  We  shall  presume  the  cutting  to  be 
two  inches  above  the  soil,  which  should  only 
just  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  root.  As  soon 
as  the  top  of  the  cutting  moves,  to  show  it  is 
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establishing  the  root,  pinch  out  the  top.  Let 
the  pot  stand  in  a  heath  pit,  close  to  the  glass, 
in  the  most  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
shaded  from  the  blazing  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
be  entirely  uncovered  in  mild  cloudy  weather. 
All  the  air  that  can  be  given,  should  be  given ; 
the  object  is  to  grow  the  plant  slowly,  for 
with  rapid  growth  in  exciting  soil,  such  as 
the  one -shift  madmen  recommended,  the 
leaves  would  be  far  apart,  and  the  most  con- 
Bammate  skill  would  fail  to  make  a  handsome 
plant.  The  cutting,  or  rather  the  plant,  will 
soon  throw  out  lateral  branches. 

The  soil  must  not  be  kept  too  moist,  and 
the  drainage  must  be  occasionally  examined, 
for  a  stoppage  of  that  would  su^ect  a  slow 
growing  plant  to  disease,  and  that  would  soon 
produce  the  enemies  which  hasten  a  plant's 
destruction.  The  plant  must  not  be  exposed, 
therefore,  to  cold  or  parching  winds  that 
would  check  it,  nor  must  it  be  excluded  from 
free  air,  lest  it  should  be  drawn.  The  lateral 
branches  will  soon  be  two  or  three  inches 
long,  when  the  ends  must  be  also  pinched  out 
of  them.  In  the  due  course  these  lateral 
branches  throw  out  others,  and  such  of  these 
as  grow  in  a  position  to  help  to  form  a  handsome 
bush,  may  be  allowed  to  go  on )  but  such  as 
grow  inwards  or  across  others,  or  only  lead 
by  their  positions  to  thicken  the  plant,  must 
be  taken  away.  If  the  plant  assumes  a  hand- 
some bush-like  form,  and  continues  to  do  so  as 
the  'young  branches  advance,  you  may  use 
your  own  pleasure  as  to  allowing  it  to  bloom 
or  not.  If  you  look  more  to  future  than  to 
present  growth,  the  incipient  bloom  may  be 
all  picked  off  as  fast  as  the  buds  show  them- 
selves, and  the  branches  will  be  inclined  to 
ramble  on  directly,  bat  at  the  same  time  that 
the  buds  are  picked  off,  the  ends  of  the 
branches  must  be  taken  off,  and  side  branches 
will  be  thrown  out  that  will  require  some  dis- 
crimination in  choosing  which  shall  grow,  and 
which  require  to  be  taken  away.  But  as  the 
Hovea  is  very  beautiful  when  blooming  ever 
so  young,  it  is  better  to  let  it  flower  the 
first] time  it  produces  flower  buds;  and  the 
instant  the  branches  move  to  elongate,  which 
they  do  while  the  flowers  are  in  perfection, 
stop  them  by  pinching  out  the  young  growth  at 
once.  It  is  well  to  remove  the  flowers  as  they 
decay,  instead  of  allowing  the  plant  to  seed, 
because  that  really  tries  a  plant  more  than 
any  thing.  All  this  time  we  have  said  no- 
thing about  shifting.  Let  not  any  season  or 
period  rule  this ;  occasionally  examine  the 
plants  by  turning  out  one  of  the  balls,  and 
when  the  roots  have  reached  the  side  and  begin 
to  run  round  it,  change  the  pot  before  the 
fibres  mat  together :  d^ange  only  to  one  size 
larger,  that  is,  from  sixty  to  forty-eight,  from 
forty-eiglitto  thirty -two,  thence  to  twenty -four, 


sixteen,   twelve,   and  eight.     Every  time  it 
blooms  and  the  ends  are  taken  off  to  make  the 
plant  send  out  fresh  branches,  remember  to 
select  those  which  are  growing  right,  and  rub 
off  such  as  are  likely  to  grow  wrong  ;  the  head 
must  be  kept  open  and  handsome.  The  young 
wood  bears  the  flowers,  and  you  must  have  an 
eye  to  this  in  selecting  the  shoots  that  are  to 
grow,  and  removing  those  which  are  not.  The 
slowness  of  the  growth  causes  ,the  foliage  to 
be  closer,   the  flowers  more  abundant,  the 
plant  more  bushy  and  effective.    So  long  as  it 
is  carefully  stopped,  and  pruned  with  as  much 
care  as  a  choice  peach  or  nectarine  tree,  and 
grown  in  healthy  but  not  rich  soil,  so  long 
will  the  plant  do  the  grower  credit  and  not 
become  naked.     To  grow*  these  plants  as  a 
standard,  it  is  almost  enough  to  let  them  alone, 
for  they  are  not  disposed  to  send  out  lateral 
shoots  in  abundance  without  stopping,  and 
when  they  do,  they  ought  only  to  be  rubbed 
off  the  lower  half  the  stem.  As  the  tree  grows 
up  the  leader  must  be  preserved,  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  like  a  fork  or  a  strong  branch 
comes  out  near  the  top,  it  must  be  instantly 
taken  away.  By  continually  removing  the  lower 
branches,  so  as  to  keep  the  stem  clear  half  the 
length  of  the  tree  and  not  higher,  the  stem 
grows  strong  enough  to  support  the  head,  and 
when  the  tree  is  as  high  as  you  wish  it,  re- 
move the  lower  branches,  leaving  only  four  or 
five  of  those  nearest  the  top,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  shortened  to  half  a  dozen  eyes  and  the 
top  pinched  out.     When  these  push  out  their 
lateral  branches,   rub  off  all  the  buds  that 
show  inwards,  and  let  all  those  grow  that  are 
outwards.      See,   however,   that  none  cross 
each  other,  and  as  all  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
upwards,  tie  them  down  so  as  to  show  out  hori- 
zontally, pointing  all  round  the  tree  ;  as  these 
are  to  form  the  head,  and  are  wanted  perma- 
nently, place  them  pointing  outwards,  in  the 
direction  that  most  equally  divides  the  whole 
space  round  the  head,  and  those  above  require 
quite  as  much  adjusting  as  the  lower  ones. 
If,  however,  they  grow  in  a  handsome  form, 
let  them  show  their  bloom,  and  if  any  branches 
have    not    grown    enough    for   your    taste, 
let  them  shoot  the  length  before  you  stop 
them,  but  generally  take  out  the  tops  of  til 
the  branches  the  instant  they  attempt  to  make 
fresh  growth,  and  be  as  careful  of  the  lateral 
shoots  as  possible,  allowing  all  to  grow  that 
can  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  head,  and 
stopping  all  those  which  would  merely  crowd 
the  centre.     The  branches  held  down  hori- 
zontally   will  after  a  itime  be   set  in   that 
position,  and  the  weight  of  the  other  branches 
will  assist  in  making  them  permanently  so. 
By  this  means,  and  such  steps  as  the  skill  of 
the  gardener  may  suggest,  as  diflicultics  or 
occasions  arise,  the  Hovea,  either  jis  a  standard 
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or  a  bush,  may  be  made  one  of  the  moat 
beaotirul  of  greenhouse  plants.  We  need 
hardlj  mention,  tbat  when  the  plants  are  too 
large  for  the  heath  pit,  tbej  maj  be  moved  to 
the  heath  house,  greenhouse,  or  conservatory. 
The  gardener  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  there  never  naa  a  more  wild  notion,  than 
that  tbe  quick  growth  of  plants  displajed 
skill.  There  is  no  art  in  promoting  rapid 
growth  :  it  is  as  easy  as  growing  orcliideous 
plants,  and  this  is  easj  enough,  every  gardeoer 
who  has  grown  them  knows ;  there  is  less 
room  for  blundering  in  it  than  in  anj  other 
race  of  plants  we  know.  Exciting  soil,  plenty 
of  it,  h^t  and  moisture,  will  produce  a  plant 
in  one  seasoa  as  huge  as  ordinary  treatment 
will  produce  in  three, — but  is  it  worth  more  ? 
Yes,  as  a  nursery  plant  to  cut  up,  it  is,  because 
it  may  be  valued  by  the  yard,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  plants  it  wiU  propagate  ;  but  in  t 
gentleman's  place  such  a  plant  would  not  be 
worth  so  much  as  one  of  slow  growth  the 
same  age.  But  there  does  require  great  skill 
to  grow  a  plant  slowly  and  keep  it  in  health, 
and  thoae  who  can  accomplish  it  leave  behind 
them,  in  point  of  scientific  display,  all  those  who 
boast  of  their  rapid  cultivation.  A  man  who 
really  knows  his  business  must  feel  disgusted 
at  the  great  rambling  specimens  of  Fuchsia, 
Epacris,  Chorozema,  and  many  other  subjects, 
with  leaves  three  times  as  far  distant  as  they 
ought  to  be,  exposing  bare  stalks  and  blooms 
equally  distant  in  proportion.  We  have  seen 
at  public  exhibitions  scores  of  plants  which 
were  a  discredit  to  the  growers'  judgment 
and  skill,  fitted  only  for  the  vulgar  taste  of 
those  who  value  every  thing  by  quantity,  and 
indicative  of  a  low  mind  and  had  instruc- 
tions. If  those  gardeners  who  pride  themselves 
upon  being  able  to  grow  a  thing  quicker  and 
larger  than  any  one  else,  had  a  grain  of  taste, 
they  would  look  at  what  a  plant  is  capable  of 
beingmade  in  the  way  of  symmetry  and  beauty, 
and  would  study  proportion  a  little ;  we  should 
not  then  see  the  tables  that  ought  to  be  occu- 
pied by  elegance  and  beauty,  covered  with 
specimens  which  betray  utter  ignorance  of 
what  a  plant  should  be  to  be  perfection. 

G. 
CAMPANULA   FIUG1LI8. 

THE   BRITTLE   BELL-FLOWEB. 

This  species  is  properly  a  dry-frame  plant, 
but  it  is  often  met  with  as  a  hardy  greenhouse 
herbaceous  plant,  being  perhaps  more  easily 
and  safely  preserved  on  the  shelves  of  a  grecn^ 
house — where  there  is  such  a  convenience — 
than  in  a  frame  where  the  latter  is  confined 
and  at  all  damp.  It,  however,  by  no  m' 
requires  the  warmth  of  a  greenhouse  ;  and  a 
common  frame,  with  a  dry  bottom  and  well 


ventilated,  will  keep  it  safe  in  winter ;  in  amn- 
mer  it  of  course  may  stand  exposed. 

It  forms  a  diffuse  branching  plant,  of  about 
X  inches  high,  and  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
half  over.  The  plant  in  a  barren  state  forms 
thick  stem  with  a  toft  of  leaves,  which  are 
roundish -heart- shaped,  and  bluntly  crenate- 
lohed,  and  grow  on  long  stalks  ;  from  this  part 
the  spreading  flowering  stems  are  thrown  ou^ 
and  these  bear  smaller,  ovate  leaves,  all  the 
leaves  being  of  a  bluish  green  and  quite  smooth. 
The  flowers  are  large  for  the  siie  of  the  plant, 
pale  bine,  and  very  numerous,  terminating  the 
branches  in  a  kind  of  racemose  panicle.  It  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  about  1826.  The  flowers 
are  usually  borne  in  the  height  of  summer.  It 
has  home  the  following  names : — C.  diffusa 
(Vahl);  C.  coehlearifolia  (Vahl)  ;  and  C. 
cramfolia  (Nees).     'The  plant  represented  in 


the  above  engraving  is  a  variety  of  this 
species,  and  is  usually  called  C.  Jrtwila  wtr. 
hxrtuta,  Tenore  however  calls  it  C.fragUit 
var.  lanuginota,  the  two  names  having  nearly 
the  same  meaning,  and  referring  to  the  only 
particular  in  which  it  differs  from  the  ^>ede«, 
namely,  in  the  plant  being  entirely  hispid  in- 
stead of  smooth,  that  is  to  say,  covered,  as  it 
were,  with  short  hair-like  wooUiness. 

It  is  easily  cultivated.  Large  tnfta  are 
most  effective,  so  that  it  should  rather  be 
allowed  to  grow  on  to  that  state,  than  con- 
stantly divided  to  make  small  plants.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  b  necessary  but  to  shift 
it  two  or  three  times  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  until  it  is  placed,  say  in  a  nine-inch 
pot :  when  it  has  reached  this  size  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pot,  so 
that  then,  after  flowering,  it  should  be  turned 
out,  the  ball  reduced,  and  then  the  old  plant 
repotted  into  a  amaller  pot — as  small  as  con- 
venient— very  much  after  the  way  In  whidi 
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PdargoDiums  are  treated ;  it  may  then  be 
again  shifted  on  for  flowering  when  it  gets 
established.  A  light  loamy  soil  suits  it ;  and 
it  may  be  increased  by  planting  any  little 
offshoots  that  can  be  obtained  as  cuttings.  In 
summer  it  may  stand  with  other  choice  half- 
hardy  pot  plants ;  and  in  winter  may  be  placed 
in  a  dry  frame  or  greenhouse,  as  may  be  most 
convenient. 

THE  GARDENIA^    AND    ITS    CULTURE. 

There  is  no  plant  that  we  are  aware  of 
more  fragrant,  more  handsome  in  its  growth, 
or  more  easily  cultivated  than  the  Gardenia. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  G.  radicans  and 
G.  florida  appear  the  most  popular  and  of  the 
simplest  culture.     The  flowers  are  white,  dou- 
ble, full,  somewhat  ragged,  but  fragrant  beyond 
measure.    The  plants  grow  well  in  a  mixture, 
which  we  observe  quoted  in  the  Gardener's 
Almanack  as  a  universal  compost,  and  it  is 
very  nearly  so.      It  consists  of  the  loam  in 
which  the  turf  has  been  rotted,  peat  earth 
of  the  kind  so  generally  used  for  heaths,  cow- 
dung,  and  a  little  silver  sand,  the  quantity  to  be 
varied  as  the  compost  may  require  to  prevent 
its  being  too  adhesive.     It  should  be  potted 
first  in  small  pots  and  shifted  as  it  grows. 
When  you  desire  to  propagate  it  you  should 
select  shoots  of  the   last  year's  growth,  or 
rather  of  the  latest  growth,  which  may  be  two 
or  three  inches  long;  take  these  off  and  cut  up 
to  a  joint,  remove  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
leaves,  so  as  to  leave  nearly  an  inch  to  go  into 
the  soil;  then  take  a  wide-mouthed  pot,  and  fill 
it  first  one-third  with  crocks  for  drainage,  and 
then  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  the 
soil,  let  the  bottom  be  struck  two  or  three 
times  on  the  potting  bench,  to  settle  it  down  a 
little  and  level  the  surface.     Fill  the  pot  up 
with  silver  sand  even  with  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  and  then,  with  a  very  fine  rose  that  will 
not  displace  the  sand,  water  it  with  soft  water, 
so  that  the  sand  may  be  saturated  and  the  soil 
be  fairly  wetted  through.     Now  take  a  bell 
glass  that  will  nearly  reach  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  and  press  it  on  the  sand  so  as  to  make  a 
mark.      Take  the  cuttings  one  by  one,  and 
put  them  into  the  sand,  so  that  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting  may  reach  the  compost,  but  not 
go  into  it ;  a  slight  sprinkle  of  water  over  the 
foliage,  and  to  settle  the  sand  close  about  the 
Btems,  completes  the  setting,  and  the  glass 
may  be  put  on  and  placed  in  a  common  hot- 
bed, with  a  slight  heat,  or,  which  is  handier, 
better,  and  requires  less  care,  plunged  into 
the  tan  in  a  propagating  house,  there  being 
required  a  slight  bottom  heat.     A  shade  of 
paper  should  be  placed  over  the  glass,  to  keep 
off  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Every  morning  the 
glass  should  be  wiped  dry  and  then  replaced. 


The  hot-bed  will  do  just  as  well  if  the  heat 
has   sufficiently  declined,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  temperature  down.   The  best 
times  to  take  the  cuttings  are  when  the  shoots 
have  made  about  two  inches  of  growth,  or  else 
when  the  plant  has  set  for  bloom,  and  shows 
the  difference  between  the  blooming  ones  and 
those  that  will  not,  and  this  should  be  the 
guide  in  preference  to  any  stated  period,  for 
with  slight  bottom  heat,  constant  watching, 
regularly  wiping  the  glasses,  and  watering 
the  cuttings  when  they  lack  moisture,  the 
plant  strikes  easily  and  in  a  moderately  short 
time.    If  any  of  the  cuttings  when  they  begin 
to  grow  set  for  bloom,  which  is  a  common 
occurrence,  the  bud  should  be  picked  off,  as  it 
greatly  checks  the  growth  of  so  small  a  plant ; 
but  if  that  be  not  an  object,  a  well  rooted 
cutting  will  perfect  the  bloom  well  enough. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
they  will  be  found  well  rooted,  and  they  must 
then  be  potted  off :  they  may  be  first  potted  in 
large  sixty-sized  pots,    in  the  same  sort  of 
compost  they  were  rooted  in.     Prepare  the 
pot  by  putting  an  inch  of  crocks  at  the  bot- 
tom, or  if  it  be  plentiful  you  may  fill  one- 
third  of  the  pot  with  dean  but  coarse  moss, 
and   then  one-third  more  of    compost ;   tliis 
leaves  a  third  to  be  filled.       Strike  the  pot 
of  cuttings  on  its  side  gently,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  soil  a  little,  and  then  with  a  piece  of  stick 
like  the  blade  of  a  blunt  knife  thrust  in  close 
to  the  side  where  the  compost  is  disturbed,  and 
raise  up  the  earth  and  cuttings  together.  Sepa- 
rate them  carefully  without  breaking  the  roots, 
and  holding  one  upright  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  fill  up  with  the  soil,  pressing  and  adjust- 
ing the  cutting,  so  that  the  soil  shall  come  up 
to  the  under  leaves,  and  the  pots  be  full  of  the 
compost.  Do  this  with  the  whole  of  them,  then 
place  them  all  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  water  with 
a  fine  rose  all  over  the  foliage,  and  with  soft 
water  of  the  temperature  of  the  bed,   suffi- 
ciently to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots, 
shut  them  down  close  and  shade  them ;  in  a 
few  hours  give  them  a  little  air,  but  not  to 
let  in  wind ;  see  now  that  they  are  kept  moist 
until  they  are  well  established;  when  they 
have  begun  to  grow  give  them  air  rather 
more  freely,  and  always  shade  them  from  the 
hottest  jays  of  the  sun.     One  half  the  plants 
may  now  be  topped,  that  is,  the  heart  pinched 
out,  to  form  the  growth  of  lateral  branches, 
and  promote  bushy  growth,  but  the  other 
half  may  be  allowed  to  grow  their  own  way, 
as  the  plant  is  inclined  to  grow  handsome 
without  any  assistance.    This,  however,  makes 
two  very  distinct  kinds  of  plant,  and  you  may 
keep  them  both  growing  until  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  but  not  matted ;  you  may 
now  prepare  to  shift  them  into  pots  of  the  size 
forty-eight,  by  filling  them  with  one-third 
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crocks,  then  a  little  compost ;  then  take  the 
ball  of  earth  out  whole,  without  disturbing, 
bj  tapping  the  edge  of  the  pot  in  which  thej 
are  growing,  and  place  the  ball  whole  in  the 
larger  pot,  filling  all  round  it  with  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  and  gently  pressing  it  down  be- 
tween the  ball  and  the  side  of  the  new  pot ; 
regulate  them  nicelj,  and  water  with  tepid 
water  to  settle  the  earth  to  the  balls.     These 
maj  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  again,  made  with 
dung  in  preference  to  any  other,  the  heat 
having  declined  a  little  and  being  kept  up 
moderately  by  linings  when  it  is  going  too 
low.     Here  they  will  continue  to  grow  and 
make  wood.     If  they  show  bloom,  use  your 
own   pleasure  as  to  letting  them  flower  or 
not,   remembering   that  if  they  bloom  they 
do  not  {;row  so  fast     If  any  of  the  branches 
are  inclined  to  grow  too  long  or  are  too  vigo- 
rous for  the  rest  of  the  plant,  take  the  heart 
out  or  a  piece  off,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in 
shape ;  and  if  the  lateral  branches  altogether 
are  growing  too  long,  pinch  out  the  ends  that 
they  may  still  send  out  more.     In  this  way 
continue  to  grow  for  size  or  for  bloom,  as  you 
may  fancy  or  require,  and  shift  from  one  sized 
pot  to  another  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  until 
the  plant  is  as  large  as  you  wish ;  you  have 
then  only  to  let  them  flower  when  they  will. 
When  the  plants  have  made  the  season's  wood 
it  will  be  well  to  let  them  be  kept  rather  more 
dry,  but  gentle  moist  heat  is  their  delight,  and 
although  they  will  bear  almost  any  treatment 
so  they  be  not  too  cold,  and  will  idso  grow  in 
a  stove,  they  are  far  better  in  a  dung  bed  than 
anywhere ;  next  to  this  an  orchideous  house, 
and  next  to  this  a  stove.     The  plant  is  an 
evergreen  with  shiny  leaves,  always  looking 
well  whether  in  flower  or  out.     In  dung  beds 
they  seldom  have  either  red  spider  or  bug, 
but  in  the  stove  they  are  very  subject  to  both. 
The  best  remedy  in  such  case  is  to  put  them 
in  a  new  hot-bed  of  a  temperature  fit  for 
■cucumbers,  water  them  frequently  over  the 
foliage,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  steam ; 
but  in  a  dung  bed  they  are  seldom  infested 
with  any  thing.     The  compost,  on  which  a 
remark  or  two  may  be  made  yet,  should  by 
rights  be  rotted  turf,  such  as  would  be  cut  for 
lawns,  rubbed  through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  stopping  any  very  large 
stones  from  going  in,  and  picking  out  wire- 
worms,  grubs,  and  insects  generally,  which  as 
they  fall  through  the  sieve  are  seen  instantly — 
of  this  soil  two  parts ;  of  peat  earth  also  rubbed 
through  a  coarse  sieve  half  a  part;  rotted  cow 
dung  half  a  part  ;  and  if  this  be  too  adhesive, 
a  little  silver  sand,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole 
a  tenth  of  the  mass,  will  temper  it  properly. 
This  may  lie  together  in  a  heap,  covered  from 
rains  in  general,  but  not  allowed  to  get  too  dry. 
This  same  compost  is  good  for  almost  all  hard 


wooded  plants  but  heaths,  which  require  a 
good  deal  more  peat  earth  in  proportion  to 
the  loam.  Any  one  who  has  a  cucumber 
frame  at  work  can  get  a  few  slips  or  cuttings 
of  this  plant  by  purchasing  one  at  the  market, 
for  it  is  in  constant  demand  at  all  markets; 
and  by  following  these  directions  can  without 
any  other  convenience  raise  healthy  handsome 
specimens. 

NEW    GARDEN    FRUITS. 

Several  varieties  of  fruit,  which  have  but 
recently  been  raised  or  brought  into  notice, 
were  described  at  page  95  ;  the  following  notes 
are  supplementary  to  the  list  there  given.  As 
wiU  be  seen  from  the  description,  some  of  those 
now  enumerated  are  of  considerable  merit. 

GRAPE. 

Sahibee.'^An  East  Indian  variety,  intro- 
duced to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Col. 
Sykes.  It  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Deccan,  and  is  an  abundant  bearer.  The 
bunches  are  large,  tapering,  somewhat  shoul- 
dered, like  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  as 
handsome.  The  berries  oval,  about  the  size  of 
muscats,  but  without  the  muscat  flavour ; 
white,  with  a  faint  rosy  tinge  on  the  side 
next  the  sun.    It  is^ considered  an  acquisition. 

PEAR. 

Sergamot  Seckle. — A  variety  of  great  ex- 
cellence, raised  recently  by  J.  Williams,  Csq., 
of  Pitmaston,  from  the  Seckle  fertilized  by 
Gansel's  Bergamot,  The  fruit  is  rather  small, 
roundish,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  brownish 
red  on  the  exposed  side,  with  a  few  russet 
patches ;  the  eye  small  and  open ;  the  stem 
short  and  thick.  Its  flesh  is  yellowish  white, 
juicy,  melting,  and  sugary,  with  a  little  musky 
aroma ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  kept  till  it  becomes 
a  ball  of  almost  liquid  nectar.  It  is  in  use 
early  in  November ;  and  grows  well  as  a 
standard.     It  is  figured  in  MauntTs  Fruitist, 

APPLES. 

Veiuviu$  Pippin. — This  variety  has  been 
incidentally  noticed  at  page  188.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  A.  Arcedeckne,  Esq.,  who 
raised  it  from  seeds  which  he  obtained  at  the 
priory  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  it  is  called 
by  the  monks  Mela  Appia.  The  fruit  is  small, 
oblong,  contracted  beyond  the  middle ;  in 
oolour  and  glossiness  resembling  the  Lady 
Apple  or  Pomme  d'Api  of  the  French.  Its 
quality  is  excellent ;  the  flesh  crisp  and  juicy. 
In  perfection  in  January,  and  may  probably 
be  kept  till  April. 

Pitmaston  Golden  Wreath, — This  variety 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Golden 
Pippin  apple  and  the  Siberian  Crab,  the 
former  being  fertilized  by  the  latter ;  and  it 
bears  amole  evidence  of  its  parentage.     For 
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it  the  horticultural  world  are  indebted  to  J. 
WiUiams,  of  PitmaBton,  well  known  qb  an 
experimental  horticulturist.  A  more  beauti- 
ful object  amongst  trees  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined than  this  varietj  of  apple  presents  when 
laden  with  its  produce,  the  branches  being 
long,  slender,  and  drooping,  and  densely 
crowded  with  fruit.  The  branches  have  much 
the  character  of  those  of  the  Siberian  Crab, 
being  long,  slender,  and  not  much  branched, 
forming  when  laden  with  fruit  a  brilliant  ex- 
hibition of  pendent  golden  wreaths.  The  tree 
is  quite  hardj  and  very  productive,  but  does 
not  indicate  the  attainment  of  large  size  :  it 
will  be  an  excellent  tree  for  miniature  fruit 
gardens.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  small,  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  with  here  and  there  a  little 
russetty  freckling,  and  a  few  red  specks  on  the 
exposed  side  ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are 
long,  and  the  eye  somewhat  furrowed ;  the 
stalk  long  and  thin,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
cavity  ;  the  flesh  is  bright  yellow,  crisp^  juicy, 
sweet,  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  The  fruit 
should  be  gathered  in  September,  and  will 
keep  for  some  time. 

iS^wry  Globe  Apple, — A  local  variety,  almost 
imknown  beyond  the  neighbourhood  where  it 
originated — Chaddesley  Corbett,  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  fruit  is  handsome,  rather  below 
medium  size,  of  an  even  depressed  conical 
form,  dear  yellow  green,  deepened  to  an 
orange  tint  on  the  exposed  side,  and  pencilled 
with  deep  red  with  a  few  russetty  lines  and 
touches,  the  eye  small  in  a  narrow  basin,  with 
a  short  connivent  calyx  ;  the  stem  long,  thin, 
and  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish  white,  mild,  juicy,  and  moderately 
sweet,  with  a  pleasant  spicy  dove-like  fra- 
grance. It  is  suitable  either  for  dessert  or 
kitchen  use,  and  is  in  perfection  in  November. 
The  tree  is  of  small  growth,  and  suited  for 
dwarf  culture.  It  is  figured  in  Maund's 
JFruitist. 

CHEBBT. 

Sweet  Montmorency, — This  cherry  was 
incidentally  noticed  at  page  189  ;  it  is  an 
American  variety,  valuable  from  its  lateness, 
being  in  use  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  tree  is  vigorous 
and  erect  growing ;  the  fruit  small,  nearly 
round,  growing  in  pairs  ;  when  ripe,  of  a  light 
red  colour,  pale  amber  in  the  shade ;  stone 
very  small.  When  ripening  it  is  very  bitter, 
but  this  passes  away,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is 
rich,  melting,  sweet,  and  vinous,  with  yellow- 
ish coloured  flesh.  It  was  an  accidental  seed- 
ling, and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
the  Montmorency  Cherry,  an  early  add  fruit 

STRAWBERSY. 

AuttefrCs  Scarlet. — This  strawberry  appears 
to  have  been  raised  some  years  ago  by  the 


Rev.  J.  Austen,  of  Chevening  Rectory,  in 
Kent,  but  is  even  now  little  known.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  class  of  scarlets,  being 
very  early  and  prolific,  and — in  its  class — 
possessing  a  peculiar  ddicacy,  both  in  the 
consistence  of  its  flesh  and  in  its  flavour.  It 
was  raised  from  seeds  of  the  Down  ton.  The 
most  certain  produce  of  the  finest  fruit  is  ob- 
tained by  annual  planting  on  rich  soil.  It  is 
figured  in  MauntTB  Fniitut, 

BASPBERBT. 

Large-Jruited  Monthly,  —  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  who  has  grown  this  new 
autumnal  fruiting  raspberry,  thus  speaks  of 
it : — "  The  variety  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  introductions  we  have  latdy  been 
favoured  with  in  this  class  of  fruits.  It  is,  I 
believe,  of  continental  origin.  It  continues  to 
bear  from  the  end  of  August,  all  through 
September,  October,  and  if  the  frost  is  not 
very  severe  (it  does  not  mind  a  slight  frost) 
till  the  end  of  November  ;  and  is  quite  equal 
in  flavour,  as  well  as  in  size,  to  Raspberries  in 
July.  To  ensure  a  very  abundant  crop  in 
autumn,  all  the  canes  should  be  cut  down  in 
spring  close  to  the  ground ;  but  a  good 
autumnal  crop  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a 
crop  in  summer,  by  leaving  only  one  cane,  cut 
in  the  usual  manner,  to  each  root,  cutting  the 
others  down  closely  for  the  autumnal  crop. 
My  plants  are  now  (October)  covered  with 
fruit  in  all  its  stages,  and  many  lateral  shoots 
are  just  coming  into  bloom,  so  that  if  grown 
in  large  pots  and  placed  under  glass,  Rasp- 
berries may  be  gathered  in  December.''  This 
variety  bears  its  autumnal  crop  from  lateral 
shoots,  which  are  put  forth  from  every  joint, 
forming  a  handsome  pyramidal  bush.  In  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  its  superior  size  and 
flavour,  it  difiers  from  the  old  variety  known 
as  the  double-bearing  raspberry.  This  will 
be  quite  an  acquisition. 

CUBBAITT. 

Houghton  Castle  Red. — A  large  red  currant 
which  produces  very  handsome  bunches,  the 
racemes  nearly  six  inches  in  length ;  the  berries 
large,  of  a  darker  colour  than  Wilmot's  Red, 
but  not  so  deep  as  the  Red  Dutch.  The  pulp 
contains  more  mucilage  than  is  usual  in  red 
currants,  and  consequently  the  sharpness  of 
the  flavour  is  not  so  perceptible  in  the  first 
instance  ;  it  is  indeed  in  this  respect  somewhat 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  red  and  white 
currant.  In  size  it  is  equal  to  Knight's  Large 
Red  ;  but  its  prindpal  merit  is  its  late  ripen- 
ing. Some  of  the  fruit  in  excellent  condition 
were  communicated  to  Mr.  Thompson  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  at  Raby  Casde,  Durham, 
whence  it  was  named  the  ttaby  Castle  Cur* 
rant:  it  is  also  known  as  Mays  Victoria. 


THE    DAQLIA. 


GLENNY    ON    THE    DAHLIA; 

ITS  TARIETIBB  AND  C 


The  tiBtory  of  the  Dahlia  and  its  intro- 
duction havebeea  bo  hacknied  by  most  writers 
who  have  attempted  to  instruct  usin  its  culture, 
that  we  omit  all  notice  of  either,  except  so  far 
as  to  show  that  when  introduced  there  were 
but  few  varieties,  and  these  few  iJl  single. 
Of  course,  among  botanists,  different  colours 
were  treated  as  different  species,  as  is  usual 
with  every  thing  that  comes  from  a  distance  ; 
but  when  the  florists  took  the  plant  in  hand 
all  distinctions  were  levelled.  The  gentlemen 
who  had  been  figuring  three  or  four  different 
colours  as  so  many  different  species,  were 
startled  when  the  early  seedlingB  in  this 
country  and  in  Holland  produced  varieties  far 
more  distinct  from  each  other  than  those 
already  figured.  No  plant  ever  yielded  more 
readily  to  the  florist's  art,  and  with  such  success 
was  it  raised  from  seed  in  this  country  that  all 
kindsof  forms,  sizes,  colours,  heights,  and  foliage 
might  be  found  in  one  batch  of  seedlings, 


saved  from  the  same  flowers.  As  with 
botanists  a  very  trifling  difference  would 
distinguish  between  two  species,  the  wide 
distinctions  to  be  found  among  the  hundreds 
raised  from  seed,  appeared  like  a  practical 
satire  on  the  minute  descriptions  of  the 
botanists;  and  there  were  even  those  who 
condemned  the  doings  of  florists,  and  petu- 
lantly observed  that  such  absurd  multiplication 
of  the  varieties  was  destructive  of  the  original 
species,  and  would  lead  to  endless  confusion. 
The  botanists  denounced  the  double  varieties 
as  monstrous,  and  for  a  time  opposed  the 
public  taste,  declaring  that  in  double  flowers 
all  the  botanical  distinctions,  beautiful  as  they 
were,  would  be  destroyed.  The  Dahlia  was 
for  many  years  only  single,  and  semi-double, 
but  the  Dutch  florists  at  length  obtained  thtaa 
very  double,  and  from  these  importations 
aeedliogs  were  nused  in  France  and  in  Oreftt 
Britun,  (for  Ireland  and  Scotland  did  thxit 
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part,)  far  surpassing  in  beauty  those  from 
which  thej  were  raised.  At  the  period  when 
the  varieties  were  first  becoming  numerous,  and 
Mr.  Dennis,  who  was  one  of  our  earliest 
dealers  in  a  large  way,  catalogued  them  bj 
hundreds,  there  was  every  conceivable  shape, 
size,  and  (excepting  a  blue)  colour.  There 
never  was  a  subject  so  likely  to  be  destroyed 
in  value  by  the  eagerness  to  multiply  the  sorts 
on  sale,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  to 
cultivate  the  largest  collection.  There  was  not 
at  this  time  any  notion  about  beauty — singu- 
larity was  the  first  object,  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  went  a  long  way  towards  making  a 
flower  singular.  We  had  an  early  notion 
that  a  check  might  be  put  to  the  evil — which 
could  not  fail  to  disgust  every  body  with  the 
flower,  at  least  if  the  wild  and  weedy  sorts 
were  encouraged,  for  we  had  already  got  globe- 
formed,  anemone-formed,  China-aster-formed, 
Hollyhock-formed,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more — and  the  plan  was  to  establish 
shows,  to  lay  down  the  properties  of  a  perfect 
flower,  and  act  upon  it.  The  first  show  was 
at  Billingsgate,  when  a  five-guinea  cup  was 
given  as  a  first  prize,  and  the  money  paid  for 
entrances  was  divided  into  second  and  third. 
These  were  given  for  tlie  best  twelve  double 
flowers,  and  all  globes,  anemone  flowers, 
China-aster  flowers,  and  all  the  other  wild 
sporting  varieties  were  excluded.  The  next 
show  under  the  same  auspices  was  at  Ham- 
mersmith, when  the  first  medals  were  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  Society,  not 
then  fully  organized.  The  result  of  this  was 
the  public  abandonment  of  all  but  proper 
double  flowers ;  and  the  publication  of  the 
properties  of  the  dahlia  in  the  Horticultural 
Journal  banished  all  others  from  the  garden, 
as  well  as  from  the  shows,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  some  dealers,  who  with  an  eye  to 
profit  exclusively  had  been  buying  up  all  the 
novel  rubbish  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
The  Metropolitan  Society  worked  a  complete 
revolution  in  floriculture,  and  especially  took 
the  Dahlia  under  its  protection ;  for  there  were 
thousands  of  pounds  changed  hands  yearly  for 
that  flower  alone,  and  many  persons  were,  by 
means  of  the  impetus  which  it  gave  to  public 
shows,  benefited  to  a  large  amount,  while  the 
trade  reaped  the  advantage  from  one  extreme 
of  Europe  to  the  other.  Thus  much  of  the 
history  of  the  Dahlia  in  this  country  may  be 
interesting ;  and  so  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  Springfield  Rival  was  the  first  flower  that 
reconciled  the  generality' of  growers  to  the 
possibility  of  approaching  the  properties  laid 
down.  Mr.  Widnall's  Perfection  was  seized 
upon  by  the  opponents  of  "  the  Properties,'* 
Its  distinctive  character  being  a  rosette  out- 
line, while  the  Springfield  Rival  was  a  positive 
circle.      However,    with    theise    preliminary 


remarks,  we  will  give  an  outline  of  the  Pro- 
perties we  laid  down  for  the  perfection  of  the 
Dahlia,  and  the  culture  we  adopted,  although 
we  have  repeatedly  done  this  before,  and  every 
writer  who  has  pretended  to  instruct  us  since, 
has  only  changed  our  words  to  give  the  same 
lesson. 

PROPERTIES   OF   THE  DAHLIA. 

1.  The  flower  should  be  a  perfect  circle 
when  viewed  in  front :  the  petals  should  be 
broad  at  the  ends,  smooth  at  the  edges,  thick 
in  substance,  perfectly  free  from  indenture  or 
point,  stiff*  to  hold  their  form ;  they  should  cup 
a  little,  but  not  enough  to  show  the  under  sur- 
face ;  they  should  be  in  regular  rows,  forming 
an  outline  of  a  perfect  circle,  without  any 
vacancy  between  them,  and  all  in  the  circle 
should  be  the  same  size,  uniformly  open  to  the 
same  shape,  and  not  crumpled. 

2.  The  flower  should  form  two-thirds  of  a 
ball  when  looked  at  sideways.  The  rows  of 
petals  should  rise  one  above  another  sym- 
metrically ;  every  petal  should  cover  the  join 
of  the  two  petals  under  it — ^what  the  florists 
call  imbricating,  by  which  means  the  circular 
appearance  is  perfected  throughout. 

3.  The  centre  should  be  perfect,  the  un- 
bloomed  petals,  laying  with  their  points  to- 
wards the  centre,  should  form  a  button,  and 
should  be  the  highest  part  of  the  flower  com- 
pleting the  ball. 

4.  The  flower  should  be  symmetrical.  The 
petals  should  open  boldly,  without  showing 
their  under  side,  even  when  half  opened,  and 
should  form  circular  rows,  uniformly  laid, 
evenly  opened,  and  enlarging  by  degrees  to 
the  outer  row  of  alL 

5.  The  flower  should  be  very  double.  The 
rows  of  petals  laying  one  above  another  should 
cover  one  another  very  nearly;  not  more 
should  be  seen  in  depth  than  half  the  breadth; 
the  more  they  are  covered,  so  as  to  leave 
them  distinct,  the  better  in  that  respect ;  the 
petals,  therefore,  though  cupped,  must  be 
shallow. 

6.  The  size  of  the  flower,  when  well  grown, 
should  be  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  not 
more  than  six. 

7.  The  colour  should  be  dense,  whatever  it 
be — not  as  if  it  were  a  white  dipped  in  colour, 
but  as  if  the  whole  flower  was  coloured  through- 
out. Whether  tipped  or  edged,  it  must  be 
free  from  splashes  or  blotches,  or  indefinite 
marks  of  any  kind ;  and  new  flowers,  unless 
they  beat  all  the  old  ones  of  the  same  colour, 
or  are  of  a  novel  colour  themselves,  with  a 
majority  of  the  points  of  excellence,  should  be 
rejected. 

If  the  petals  show  the  under  side  too  much, 
even  when  looked  at  sideways — if  they  do  not 
cover  each  other  well — ^if  the  centre  is  com- 
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posed  of  petals  pointed  upwards,  or  those 
which  areroond  the  centre  are  confused — if  the 
petals  are  too  deep  and  funnel-like — if  the 
petals  are  too  narrow,  or  exhibit  too  much  of 
their  length-— or  if  they  show  any  of  the  green 
scale  at  the  bottoms  of  the  petak — ^if  the  eye 
is  sunk — if  the  shoulder  is  too  high,  the  face 
flat,  or  the  sides  too  upright — ^if  Uie  petals 
show  an  indenture,  as  if  heart-shaped — if  the 
petals  are  too  large  and  coarse,  or  are  flimsy, 
or  do  not  hold  their  form — in  any  or  all  these 
cases  the  flowers  are  objectionable  j  and  if 
there  be  one  or  two  of  these  faults  conspicuous, 
the  flower  is  second  or  third  rate. 

If  flowers  are  exhibited  which  show  the 
disc,  or  a  green  scale,  or  have  been  eaten  by 
vermin,  or  damaged  by  carriage,  or  are  evi- 
dently decayed,  the  censors  should  reject  them 
at  once. 

nXJTTNQ  PLANTS. 

These  you  may  select  according  to  the 
number  you  want,  and  give  your  orders  early 
that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  disappointing 
you  of  any  scarce  sorts.  The  Garden  Almanac 
will  guide  you  well  for  a  small  collection,  and 
you  should  be  cautious  how  you  add  any  with- 
out knowing  something  about  them.  It  is 
better  to  increase  the  number  of  those  particular 
sorts  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  sure  of  in 
the  stands :  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to 
double  or  even  treble  the  mottled  or  edged 
varieties;  for  there  is  a  less  choice  than  there 
is  among  selfs,  and  there  is  often  a  great 
scarcity. 

PREPARING  THE  QBOCND. 

The  ground  should  be  dug,  and  if  it  will 
bear  it,  trenched  as  low  as  the  soil  is  good, 
turning  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Procure  your 
principal  stakes,  which  should  be  six  feet  long, 
and  drive  them  into  the  ground  at  their  proper 
places,  which  should  be  six  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  six  feet  from  each  other, 
the  second  row  being  however  driven  half  way 
between  the  opening  of  the  flrst,  so  that  they 


do  not  look  so  formal  as  if  they  were  exactly 
behind  each  other,  and  besides  which  it  gives 
them  more  room  in  the  same  space  of  ground : 
these  stakes  should  be  driven  a  foot  and  a  half 
into  the  ground.  If  the  ground  has  been  well 
dressed,  or  is  newly  turned  up— or  has,  in 
fact,  good  heart  in  it,  plant  without  dung;  if  it 
has  been  impoverished,  put  a  good  spade-fuU 
of  well  rotted  dung  to  each  stake,  and  fork  it 
into  the  ground  to  mix  it  well,  in  about  a  foot 
circle  in  front  of  the  stake,  and  leave  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  which  must  not  be  disturbed : 
place  all  the  pots  with  their  plants  at  their 


several  stakes,  and  then  go  round  with  a 
trowel  and  plant  the  balls  of  earth  six  inches 
from  the  stake,  sloping  towards  it,  and  the 
plant  may  be  covered  up  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  if  necessary,  without  the  least  injury; 
and  if  the  plants  be  lankey,  they  are  the  better 
for  being'covered  up  a  little,  and  shortening  the 
plant  above  ground.  Water  freely  after  plant- 
ing, not  merely  at  the  plant,  but  a  good  way 
round  it  Here  a  single  loose  tie,  to  protect 
them  from  the  wind,  is  necessary,  and  any 
bandage  or  stick  on  the  plant  at  the  time  of 
planting  must  be  removed,  for  these  ties  will, 
if  not  removed,  cut  completely  through  the 
plant. 

TRAININO  THE  PLANTS. 

With  good  growth  the  Dahlia  requires  three 
more  stakes  dnven  down  in  angular  form,  as 
soon  as  the  side  branches  make  much  growth, 
but  the  main  stem  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  centre 
stake.  The  branches  ought  not  to  be  in  each 
other's  way,  therefore,  if  this  is  likely  to  occur, 
remove  the  intruding  shoot  or  branch;  but 
never  thin  a  plant  for  the  mere  sake  of  thin- 
ning. When  the  buds  appear  they  may  be 
and  often  are  more  numerous  than  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  bloom,  but  they  should  not  be 
much  thinned  in  their  incipient  state;  as  soon 
as  they  indicate  whether  there  is  a  chance  of 
their  making  a  flower,  the  most  promising  may 
be  kept  for  blooming,  the  least  promising  may 
be  removed ;  any  branch  too  beyond  the 
flower  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  end  of 
the  shoot  on  which  there  is  a  flower  may 
be  taken  ofl*:  all  small  weakly  branches  may 
be  cut  out,  so  also  may  all  branches  that  are 
in  the  way  of  more  important  ones.  The 
flowers  as  they  advance,  according  to  modem 
practice,  are  fixed  in  a  sort  of  table,  made  with 
a  square  board  of  half-inch  thickness,  with 
a  slit  just  wide  enough  to  pass  the  stem 
through,  and  holes  at  the  corners  to  fix  upon 
a  leg  or  legs.  The  board,  or  table,  is  generally 
nine  inches  square,  and  made  thus — 


and  when  fixed  on  its  legs,  the  appearance 
would  be  thus — 
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The  bad  intended  to  be  protected  ia  thus 
placed — 


Tbe  EiUt  is  filled  up  with  wadding,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  kiad  of  insect  from  getting 
throngh  it,  and  the  bloom  is  brought  to 
maturity  under  a  flower-pot  or  a  glass,  or 
a  cover  made  on  purpose,  like  an  inverted  pot 
without  a  bottom,  and  a  cover  and  glass  to  fit, 
and  to  use  according  as  the  grower  requires 
light  or  darkness  for  his  flower.  The  extent 
to  which  this  artificial  mode  of  blooming  has 
of  late  proceeded  has  tended  greatly  to  pro- 
duce flowers  in  an  artificial  Btate, — the  colours 
and  character  are  not  then  fairly  developed  ; 
a  tipped  or  edged  flower  will  come  plain, 
with  the  tip  or  edging  very  indistinct ;  end 
they  will  neither  last  so  long,  nor  travel 
well,  nor  be  so  brilliant.  If  the  object  be 
merely  to  keep  away  vermin,  it  is  payin;^ 
great  sacrifice  of  beauty  for  the  saving  of  a 
little  sacrifice,  in  labour.  However,  such  is 
the  practice ;  and  nearly  all  growers  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  size,  and  a  supposed,  or  perhap! 
real  assistance  to  a  centre  naturally  defective 
Daring  all  the  blooming  time,  as  promising 
bads  come  out,  they  are  adjusted  into  tables 
like  these  and  covered,  and  while  they  are  i 
earlier  stage  they  are  tied  up  in  a  ganse  bag. 
As  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  a  bud  is  use- 
less  it  must  be  taken  ofl',  and  the  same  pre- 
caution taken  with  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
have  gone  by  or  become  cf  no  service ;  for  it 
aids  a  plant  much  more  than  cutting  away 
branches,  which  is  by  many  carried  to  exi 
ao  as  to  defeat  the  object,  for  we  maintain  that 
the  perfection  of  pruning  is  to  remove  only  the 
branches  that  are  in  the  way  and  the  buds  that 
are  not  wanted. 

\ 

TAKIKO  DP  THB  HTBEES. 

Dahlias  in  general  are  allowed  to  bloom  too 
long ;  when  they  have  exhausted  themselves, 
which  will  be  in  Oct<Aer,  and  early  planted 
ones  sooner,  so  as  to  throw  no  more  good 
flowers,  the  roots  on  which  we  rely  for  oui 
next  year's  stock  ought  to  have  a  fork  or  spade 
put  under  them,  and  be  lifted  enough  to  dis- 
turb them  ;  the  plants  will  then  wither,  and 
in  a  week  from  the  time  they  were  disturbed 


they  may  be  taken  up,  cleared  of  their  mould, 
their  stems  cut  down  to  three  or  fonr  inches 
in  length,  and  the  tubers  be  put  into  a  dry 
place,  to  which  neither  beat  nor  frost  can  find 
access — the  one  would  dry  and  shrivel  them, 
tbe  other  rot  them :  the  labels  should  be 
fkstened  with  wire,  for  string  of  any  kind  will 
perish. 

PEOPAGATION. 

There  are  several  modes  of  increasing  the 
Dahlia.  For  an  amateur,  who  does  not  re- 
quire many  plants  from  each  tuber,  it  will  be 
enough  to  put  the  tubers  in  the  warm  stove, 
or  in  a  slight  hot- bed  without  planting  or  pot- 
ting them,  and  sprinkle  them  occasionally 
with  water  ;  this  will  cause  the  eyes  to  start. 
The  tubers  may  be  then  separated  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  eyes,  each  eye  having 
a  portion  of  tuber  to  it.  There  is  no  neces- 
si^  for  a  large  piece  of  tuber ;  it  may  be  cut 
so  as  to  go  into  a  moderate  siEcd  pot,  and  be 
grown  in  the  hot-bed  stove,  or  even  green- 
house ;  but  the  season  at  which  they  are 
separated  most  be  selected  according  to  the 
convenience.  If  there  be  no  hot-house  nor 
greenhouse,  nor  hot-bed,  the  roots  may  be 
kept  in  a  basket  near  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
there  bo  sprinkled  occasionally,  until  they  are 
separated,  which  cannot  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage until  the  eyes  have  all  fairly  started. 
This  plan  will  generally  produce  as  much  in- 
crease as  an  amateiir  requires.  Where 
there  is  no  convenience  for  potting,  plant  them 
at  once  in  the  ground,  with  the  crowns  six 
inches  below  the  surface.  Those  who  desire 
a  larger  increase  should  pot  them,  and  as  the 
shoots  get  two  inches  long,  carefully  break 
them  out,  by  pressing  them  backwards  and 
forwards  near  the  bottom;  place  them  one 
each  in  thumb-pots,  and  put  them  in  a  hot- 
bed  to  strike,  which,  if  kept  moist,  they  will 
do  in  a  few  days,  and  continue  doing  this  until 
there  are  enough  plants ;  but  if  a  largenumber 
is  required,  let  the  shoots  all  grow  three  inches 
long,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  them  oCjust 
under  the  lower  pur  of  leaves,  which  will 
cause  numerous  other  shoots  to  come  forward, 
fit  for  the  same  treatment,  which  may  be  kept 
on  until  any  quantity  required  is  secured; 
but  it  should  be  rememb^ed  that  this  could 
be  continued  until  by  excessive  and  rapid  pro- 
pagation the  constitution  of  the  plant  would 
be  changed,  and  very  double  varieties  rendered 
semi-double,  or  even  single.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, who  could  procure  pot-roots,  however 
small,  or  pieces  of  tuber  with  a  single  eye, 
should  ever  use  plants ;  for  a  piece  of  tnber 
with  an  eye,  or  a  pot-root  however  small,  will 
I  make  a  far  better  plant  than  even  an  early 
cutting.  Tbe  cuttings  as  they  are  struck, 
I  should  be  put  into  a  frame  rather  cooler,  and 
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bj  degrees  be  inured  to  a  cold  frame,  pre- 
vious to  planting  out. 

DAHLIAS  FBOH  SEED. 

Sow  in  the  earlj  part  of  March;  if  in  any 
quantity,  make  up  a  hot-bed  and  sow  it  lightly 
all  over,  but  if  not  more  than  can  be  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes,  be  it  so.  In  a  few  days  the 
seeds  will  come  up,  and  will  require  a  litUe  air 
and  occasional  moisture ;  when  they  are  lacge 
enough  to  transplant,  you  may  either  make  up 
a  hotrbed  with  rather  slight  heat,  or  use  one 
whose  strongest  heat  has  gone  by,  and  plant 
them  out  all  over  it  two  inches  apart,  or  put 
half  a  dozen  round  the  edge  of  a  wide-mouthed 
sixty  or  forty-eight  sized  pot,  and  return  them 
to  the  hot-bed.  They  will  require  air,  and 
water,  and  light,  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  shade 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  until  they  are 
well  established,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  it  without  injury  ;  the  seedling  plants 
must  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  struck  cut- 
tings until  planting  time,  except  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  to  put  them  in  single  pots 
at  all,  unless  you  have  but  very  few,  and  those 
very  choice:  they  maybe  planted  out  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  May,  and  not  too 
shallow;  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
a  yard  from  each  other,  is  distant  enough  for 
seedlings  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  soon  as  they 
indicate  worthlessness,  which  a  large  portion 
generaUy  will,  dig  them  clean  up  and  destroy 
them ;  and  when  any  appear  promising,  put 
stakes  to  them  and  tie  them  up  properly,  but 
there  will  in  general  be  very  few  worth  the 
trouble  among  ordinary  seedlings.  Where 
there  is  one  which  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
present  varieties  there  are  hundreds  that  are 
not,  so  that  by  looking  very  critically  among 
them  as  they  come  into  flower  they  will  be 
rapidly  thinned.  Should  there  be  any  that  are 
really  good,  you  may  take  off  side  shoots  and 
try  to  strike  them;  they  will  require  a  fresh 
hot-bed,  which  should  be  got  ready  in  antici- 
pation of  the  chance,  and  by  putting  the 
cuttings  in  singly  in  thumb-pots,  and  keeping 
a  good  heat,  there  is  a  chance  of  success ;  this 
is  80  desirable  with  anything  really  good,  that 
it  should  never  be  neglected,  because  if  a  plant 
can  but  be  made  to  bulb  a  little,  or  live  thit>ugh 
the  winter,  it  will  be  a  prize  in  the  spring ;  and 
sometimes  first-rate  things  have  been  known 
to  be  saved  by  such  means  when  the  old  tuber 
has  rotted. 

PRESERVING  ROOTS  OR  TUBERS   IN  WINTER. 

We  have  already  observed  that  tubers  should 
be  kept  where  neither  heat  nor  damp  nor  frost 
can  reach  them,  and  there  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this;  some  pack  them  in  sand, — some 
keep  them  in  a  dry  cellar, — some  put  them  in 
the  greenhouse.     There  are  twenty  ways  of 


keeping  a  few,  but  where  there  are  many  there 
is  more  difficulty.  It  is  common  for  valuable 
roots  or  tubers  to  be  kept  where  they  can  be 
constantly  examined,  and  common  ones  are 
often  consigned  to  the  greenhouse  under  the 
stage ;  but  even  here  they  ought  not  to  lie  in 
heaps,  but  spread  out  singly,  or  nearly  so,  that 
the  wet,  which  cannot  fuil  to  sprinkle  them 
every  time  the  plants  are  watered,  may  dry 
quickly :  this  would  seem  to  be  a  secure  place, 
because  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  frost  out 
on  account  of  tlie  other  plants.  The  stems 
should  be  shortened  to  an  inch, and  when'spread 
out  on  the  ground,  or  packed  up,  or  disposed  of 
any  other  way,  the  stem  should  be  placed  down- 
wards, for  were  the  hollow  stem  to  receive  the 
wet,  or  even  retain  its  own  juice,  it  would  be 
frequently  found  to  rot  the  collar  of  the  tuber, 
which  would   fail  to  break  in  the  spring.       ., 

DRESSING  THE   FLOWERS   FOR   EXHIBITION. 

However  distasteful  it  may  be  to  those  clever 
artists  who  can  almost  double  the  apparent 
value  of  a  flower  by  dressing  it,  we  must  pro- 
test against  a  growing  evil  that  has  deceived, 
and  will  so  long  as  itjis  tolerated  deceive,  the 
purchasers  of  novelties,  and  dissatisfy  those 
who  do  not  practice  such  deception.  It  is 
already  known  that  there  is  scarcely  a  worse 
fault  than  quilled  petals;  the  back  or  rough 
surface  of  the  petal  is  seen  in  front,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flower  is  dull  and  un-uniform, 
and  there  is  a  fatal  want  of  symmetry.  Now, 
the  clever  manufacturer  can,  by  insinuating 
the  point  of  a  tapering  dresser  into  the  opening 
end  of  the  petal,  and  pressing  it  in  gently, 
open  it  more,  and  by  going  over  the  flower  re- 
peatedly, so  open  the  quilled  petals  by  degrees 
that  they  appear  as  if  they  opened  natarallj; 
and  a  variety  that  would  be  condemned, 
actually  appears  pretty  and  passable,  although 
a  gentleman — who  would  never  condescend 
to  such  questionable  means — ^would  never  pro- 
duce a  flower  like  the  dressed  one  in  a  dozen 
seasons.  In  selecting  seedlings  to  name  and 
propagate,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  them  to 
collections,  avoid  such  as  do  not  open  freely ; 
for  Societies  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  some 
measure  to  put  a  stop  to  the  discreditable 
practice  of  opening  the  petals.  Li  1846, 
several  varieties  that  had  been  exhibited  in  a 
very  pretty  and  passable  condition  at  diflTerent 
shows,  and  that  were  admired  enough  to  tempi 
the  inexperienced  growers,  were  sold  out  at 
half  a  guinea,  never  to  be  worth  sixpence  to  the 
buyer,  and  are  now  aHogether  discarded  from 
good  collections,  as  well  as  from  the  principal 
catalogues.  It  behoves,  therefore,  all  persons 
who  save  novelties  to  observe  that  unless  they 
open  freely  they  are  highly  objectionable.  The 
character  bestowed  on  some  very  showy  flowers 
of  **  quills  too  much,"  or  "  apt  to  be  quilly,* 
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18  a  sad  drawback  to  the  valoe  of  a  flower,  and 
unless  there  be  some  Tery  novel  and  desirable 
quality  they  should  not  be  grown  by  people  of 
limited  means. 

THE   SAYING  OF   SEED. 

Save  no  pods  but  those  which  have  belonged 
to  fine  specimens  of  the  bloom^  and  were  for 
this  purpose  marked  while  in  perfection,  for  it 
is  greatly  against  seed  to  save  it  from  imperfect 
flowersj  yet  nothing^is  more  common  than  the 
practice  of  trusting  to  any  pods  that  may  be 
found,  without  knowing  or  caring  from  what 
flowers  they  originated.  The  number  of  hopeful 
aeedlings  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  pre- 
caution of  picking  off  all  imperfect  buds  the 
moment  their  imperfections  are  discovered,  and 
leaving  for  seed  only  those  which  are  perfect 
enough  to  exhibit.  There  can  be  no  harm  in 
planting  out  some  of  the  best  varieties  far 
removed  from  the  remainder  of  the  collection, 
80  as  to  get  a  good  variety  of  seed ;  but  even 
here  all  the  imperfect  buds  and  flowers  should 
be  removed,  and  none  but  perfect  ones  allowed 
to  produce  pods.  In  this  way,  with  a  very  good 
selection  to  begin  with,  there  would  be  some 
hope  of  obtaining  much  better  things  than  we 
possess.. 

GENERAL  EEHABKS. 

The  watering  of  Dahlias,  like  that  of  many 
other  subjects,  is  of  but  little  use  unless  the 
ground  be  well  saturated  for  a  good  distance 
round  it,  or  in  fact  aU  over,  for  the  supplying 
of  water  at  the  root  only  is  of  very  temporary 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  the  parched  earth  all  round 
absorbs  the  moisture  so  rapidly  that  a  very  short 
time  after  it  is  applied  it  ceases  to  be  beneficiaL 
lifany  persons  mulch  round  the  stem  with 
dung  for  some  distance,  but  there  are  great 
objections  to  it;  first,  it  is  a  universal  harbour 
lor  earwigs  and  other  annoying  and  destructive 
insects,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dislodge  or  get 
rid  of  them ;  next,  it  brings  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  to  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  when  dry  the 
plants  suffer  in  a  short  time  almost  past  re- 
covery. It  is  far  better  to  dung  the  ground 
well,  plant  rather  deep,  and  water  all  the  ground, 
in  preference  to  wetting  merely  immediately 
close  to  the  stem.  Another  bad  practice  is  to 
-water  often  and  superficially,  instead  of  seldom 
and  downright  well ;  when  the  ground  has  a 
good  soaking  and  the  water  sinks  deep, 
the  roots  will  go  after  it,  and  do  not  suffer 
from  every  little  change  of  weather. 

There  is  a  mode  of  grafting  the  Dahlia  which 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  adopt,  because  there  is  no 
excuse  for  it  oo  ordinary  occasions^ — for  a 
piece  that  would  do  for  a  graft  would  do  for  a 
cutting  to  strike.  The  evil  arising  from  the 
grafting  of  a  Dahlia  is,  that  the  tuber  is  not  a 
representative  of  the  variety,  when  taken  up 
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after  blooming,  and  therefore  a  grafted  plant 
would  deceive  a  buyer.  It  has  been  said,  too, 
that  there  is  a  way  of  cutting  out  the  eyes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  buyer  is 
unable  to  calculate  on  propagating  the  follow- 
ing season ;  this,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  is 
nothing  short  of  a  robbery,  because  a  Dahlia 
is  not  worth  the  money  charged  except  for  the 
means  of  increasing  it  We,  however,  do  not 
believe  in  one  half  the  practices  which  have 
been  attributed  to  dealers;  not  that  we  deny 
such  things  have  been  done  by  an  ill-principled 
man,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  very  rare,  and  by 
persons  of  no  reputation.  The  grafting  of  a 
Dahlia  is  only  justifiable  when  on  account  of 
a  late  season,  or  the  chance  of  losing  a  va- 
riety, it  may  be  desirable  to  propagate  every 
morsel,  and  hurry  the  growth.  A  good  sound 
tuber  may  be  cut  on  one  side,  and  a  small 
cutting  of  a  plant  be  fitted  to  it,  and  tied  round 
with  a  piece  of  bast-matting  and  potted,  so 
that  the  tuber  and  the  portion  of  cutting  fitted 
to  it  be  under  the  surface.  This  will  take 
readily  to  growth,  and  advance  much  more 
rapidly  than  if  it  were  placed  in  as  a  cutting; 
but  it  is  only  a  plant  for  the  season.  The 
tuber  is  useless,  for  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away 
anything  that  would  grow  before  it  is  used  as 
or  grafting  stock..  With  this  we  dose  our 
general  remarks,  and  proceed  to  lay  down  a 
few  simple  rules  for  each  month's  culture. 

JANUABT. 

The  only  necessary  duty  this  month  is  to 
examine  as  far  as  practicable  all  the  tubers, 
and  if  any  indicate  shrivelling  or  rotting,  let 
them  be  potted  at  once,  first  removing  every 
part  that  is  decayed  or  decaying ;  and  if  there 
be  any  very  choice,  that  it  is  desirable  to  start 
early,  for  the  sake  of  extensive  propagation, 
let  them  be  potted.  The  collar  of  the  plant 
should  be  above  the  surface,  and  that  the  pot 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  large,  reduce  the 
tuber  by  cutting  away  straggling  parts  and 
shortening  the  lobes,  that  the  tuber  may  take 
up  less  room. 

FEBRUART. 

Continue  the  examination  of  tubers,  and 
besides  any  that  may  want  immediate  atten- 
tion, pot  those  which  may  require  to  be  most 
extensively  propagated  :  you  may  also  pot  the 
whole  collection  by  degrees,  unless,  as  is 
frequently  done,  the  bulk  of  them  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  hot-bed;  for  it  is  frequently  de- 
sirable to  place  the  tubers  side  by  side  in  the 
soil  of  a  hot-bed  made  for  the  purpose  of  start- 
ing them,  but  it  is  done  to  save  room ;  otherwise 
potting  is  far  better,  as  they  may  be  easily  ire- 
moved  to  operate  upon,  take  off  cuttings,  and 
strike  them  singly  in  pots  of  the  smallest  size 
but  one^alled  thumb-pots. 
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KABCH. 

Set  all  to  work  now,  and  examine  all  that 
arc  growing,  daily,  to  take  off  the  cuttingg  re- 
gularly as  they  advance ;  these  when  they 
become  numerous  may  be  struck  several  in  a 
pot,  as  a  striking  heat  must  be  greater  than  a 
simple  growing  heat  after  they  are  struck,  and 
it  may  be  advisable  to  take  up  as  little  room 
as  possible  ;  but  if  there  be  plenty  of  room  to 
strike  in,  it  saves  a  good  deal  of  labour  to 
strike  them  singly  in  the  pots  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  till  planting  time.  Sow  seed  in  pots 
or  in  a  frame  and  light,  over  a  gentle  hot-bed 
made  on  purpose. 

APRIL. 

Continue  to  take  off  cattings  and  strike  them, 
femove  those  already  struck  into  a  cooler  hot- 
bed, or  make  up  a  new  one  to  strike  in,  and 
eontinoe  tiiose  that  are  struck  in  the  frame 
they  were  struck  in,  which  will  have  declined 
a  good  deal.  Of  course  in  cases  where  a  pro- 
pagating house  is  used,  and  ample  room 
afforded,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
struck  ones  to  a  cooler  place  or  pit,  and  by 
degrees  harden  them  off:  air  must  be  given  to 
those  which  are  growing,  to  prevent  them  from 
drawing  up.  Pot  off  seedlings,  or  thin  them 
and  prick  out  the  spare  ones. 

HAT. 

The  plants  are  now  ready  to  plant  out  or  send 
oat,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  round  London 
till  ttftor  the  20th  of  the  month,  unless  you 
cover  up  with  a  flower-pot  with  the  hole 
stopped,  at  every  indication  of  a  frost,  and 
always  at  sun-set ;  but  after  the  20th  they  are 
pretty  safe,  and  when  they  are  planted  a  pro- 
per depth,  which  is  the  crown  four  to  six 
inches  below  the  surface,  they  will  always 
break  out  again,  even  if  the  frost  cuts  them 
down  a  little.  Continue  striking  cuttings  of 
all  likely  to  be  usefnl.  Catch  and  kill  ear- 
wigs by  every  means  that  can  be  devised,  from 
the  instant  the  plants  are  in  the  grounds 

JUNE. 

t*lant  out  all  the  cdlectiop,  some  at  the  be- 
ginning, others  for  late  blooms  at  the  ends  of 
the  montL  Continue  trapping  earwigs,  and 
examine  the  traps  daily  twice.  Plant  out  the 
Remainder  of  the  seedlings  in  rows,  the  plants 
ft  foot  apart,  the  rows  a  yard  from  each  other. 

JULr. 

Add  other  stakes  to  the  vigorously  growing 
plants,  and  dally  examine  the  earwig  traps, 
and  tie  up  growing  branches  ;  where  any 
branches  ate  growing  in  each  other's  way  take 
off  those  that  can  best  be  spared,  and  what- 
ever biootns  come  prematurtly  or  imperfect 
|)ull  off.  Water  only  when  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  then  do  it  effectually  by  well  soaking 


the  whole  ground.  If  any  seedlings  bloom, 
remove  the  inferior  ones  the  instant  you  can 
discover  their  blemishes. 

AUGUST. 

The  flowers  are  now  coming  forward 
rapidly.  Continue  to  kill  every  stray  earwig. 
If  the  plants  are  grown  for  their  beauty  in  the 
garden,  they  should  be  neatly  and  handsomely 
trained,  but  if  they  are  grown  for  exhibition 
continue  to  remove  all  blooms  which  wiH  not 
perfect  themselves,  and  prepare  to  shade  those 
which  will  be  useful ;  place  extra  stakes  where 
required,  and  where  any  particlar  bloom  is 
wanted  for  show  remove  the  buds  which  axe 
in  its  way,  and  so  fasten  it  that  none  of  the 
leaves  or  other  flowers  can  touch  it,  even  in 
case  of  wind.  If  the  first  blooms  are  to  be 
covered,  let  them  be  fixed  for  that  purpose. 
Examine  the  seedlings  daily,  to  turn  out  ^ose 
which  are  nseless,  and  place  stakes  to  any  Ibat 
seem  promising.  Side  shoots  of  new  varieties 
may  be  struck  in  a  good  strong  moist  heat. 

SKPTEMBEJL 

Continoe  the  treatment  of  last  roofilifa  in 
every  respect,  but  remember  that  in  shading, 
a  bloom  that  has  been  uncovered  is  more  bril- 
liant, more  lasting,  and  more  desirable,  because 
more  in  character,  than  those  which  have  been 
constantly  confined^  A  common  shade  made 
of  paper,  that  keeps  off  the  sun  and  gives  the 
benefit  of  all  the  air,  is  most  proper  for  use. 

OCTOBJBR* 

As  the  plants  begin  to  exhaust  themu^ves, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  frost,  put  the  spade  under 
the  tubers  and  detach  th&n  from  this  gpromid  a 
little  without  removing  them  altogether,  aiid 
earth  them  up  a  little  in  case  of  severe  frost : 
after  they  have  been  lifted  a  few  days  they 
may  be  taken  up,  cleared  of  their  mould,  have 
their  labels  fastened  on  with  wires,  and  the 
stems  cut  down  to  an  inch  in  length ;  they  aoay 
then  be  put  in  a  place  well  protected,  to  dry 
stem:  downwards.  Seedlings  worth  saving 
may  be  taken  up,  and  their  description,  taken 
in  a  book  or  maiked  on  their  labels* 

NOYEMBER. 

Store  the  tubers  where  neither  heat,  froel, 
nor  damp  can  touch  them,  and  if  practicaUe, 
where  they  can  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  ;  those  roots  which  appear  hardly  matnred 
should  be  potted  directly.  Pot  roots  axe  aa 
well  preserved  in  their  pots  as  any  how»  the 
pots  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  any  dry 
corner  or  place.  Late  struck  cuttings  may  be 
kept  growing. 

DECEMBER. 

Nothing  can  be  done  now  but  occasionally 
to  examine  the  tubers,  to  see  all  is  going  en 
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right.  If  any  shrivel  or  commence  rotting,  or 
thei'e  is  any  danger  of  losing  them,  let  them  be 
set  to  work  immediately,  to  get  a  cutting  or 
two  from  them  before  they  are  quite  gone. 

A   FEW  GOOD   DAHLIAS. 

Antagonist,  white,  (Bragg;)  Essex  Triumph, 
dark,  (Turville;)  Admiral  Stopford,  dark, 
(Trenfield;)  Mrs.  Shelley,  rose;  Standard 
of  Perfection,  deep  crimson,  (Keynes;)  Sir  J. 
Stuart  Richardson,  rose  shaded,  (Sharpe) ; 
Lady  St.  Maur,  white  tipped,  (Brown;)  Queen 
of  Roses,  fine  rose,  (Widnall;)  Nonpareil,  deep 
scarlet,  (Girling;)  Bermondsey  Bee,  (Girling;) 
Beeswing,  purple  or  claret,  (Drummond;) 
Cleopatra,  pale  yellow,  (Atwell ;)  Gloria 
Mundi,  (Gebherd;)  Lady  Leicester,  mottled 
orange;  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  rich  red,  (Keynes;) 
Ptincess  Radziwill,  white,  with  deep  purple 
tips,  (Gaines;)  Marchioness Cornwallis,  white, 
faintly  tipped,  (Whale;)  Marquis  of  Ayles- 
bury, rosy  purple,  (Spary;)  Queen  of  Per- 
petuals,  lilac,  (Girling;)  Captain  Warner, 
shaded  crimson,  (Girling;)  Biondetta,  orange 
buff,  sliaded,  (Foreign;)  Athlete,  rosy  lilac ; 
Beauty  of  Sussex,  (Mitchell;)  Princess  Royal, 
straw  tipped  with  purple,  (Hudson;)  Van- 
guard, shaded  crimson;  Queen  of  Sheba,  blush 
or  white,  (Wilkinson;)  Berry  er,  dark,  (Turner;) 
Scarlet  Gem,  (Turner;)  Yellow  Standard, 
(Keynes;)  Rosette,  pale  rose,  (Girling;)  Gold- 
finder,  crocus  yellow,  (Bushell;)  Victorine, 
pale  rose,  (Bushell;)  Miss  Vyse,  white  tipped, 
(Turner;)  Lady  of  the  Lake,  white  tipped, 
(Keynes;)  Golden  Fleece,  buff  orange,  (Han- 
sard;) Louis  Philippe,  crimsoii,  (Turner;) 
Andromeda,  dull  yellow,  with  pink  tips,  (Col- 
lissdn ;)  Star,  very  bright,  tipped  blood-red 
(Bragg.) 

A  FEW  OF   THB   BEST   FANCY   DAHLIAS. 

Admirable,  Queen  of  the  French,  Coquette, 
Madame  Watchy,  George  Clayton,  Adolphe 
Dubras,  Roi  des  Points,  Minerva,  Hermione, 
Lfudwig  Pemsl,  Mad.  Chauviere,  Master  Men- 
der, Ober  Justizrath,  Judy,  Glory  of  Dahlias, 
Adonis,  Miss  Peel,  Master  Merryman. 

THB   NEW   DAHLIAS    POR   1848. 

The  new  dahlias  for  May  next  do  not  pre- 
sent very  attractive  features  j  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  first-rate,  but  many  useful  and 
0ome  popular  varieties.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  recommend  one  more  than  another,  but  en- 
deavour to  describe  all  that  are  to  be  submitted 
bj*  the  principal  growers,  or  that  have  appeared 
at  the  leading  exhibitions.  If  we  omit  any 
it  will  be  for  the  want  of  the  names  being 
given,  or  the  absence  of  any  point  worth 
jsientioning. 

The  Queen  of  Englato). — A  flower  ex- 
hibited in  an  overgrown  state,  and  therefore 
to  all  appearance  above  the  medium  size,  and 


proportionably  coarse,  but  very  gay  in  colonrj 
double  and  symmetrical,  eye  rather  loose,  face  a 
little  flat,  deeply  marked  edge  of  rich  lake. 
If  we  may  give  an  opinion  founded  on  its  over- 
grown state,  we  should  say  that  grown  mode- 
rately it  would  be  a  very  showy  and  useful 
variety. 

Walter  Hilson. — Grown  over  much,  and 
therefore  larger  and  coarser  than  it  ought  to 
be  ;  a  brilliant  orange,  brighter  than  any  other 
of  its  class,  outline  moderate,  petals  small  and 
close,  very  symmetrical,  face  rather  flat.  A 
flower  that  would  be  infinitely  better  grown  of 
a  moderate  size,  but  evidently  overdone  at 
the  shows. 

Wae  Eagle. — Colour  bright  red,  outline 
pretty  fair,  the  flower  double  and  symmetrical, 
size  medium  or  rather  under,  to  all  appearance 
likely  to  be  a  useful  though  not  a  very  novel 
variety. 

Nell  Gvhtkne. — A  buff  or  rather  dull- 
shaded  primrose,  without  being  first-rate  in 
any  particular  point,  sufilciently  good  in  most, 
to  show  as  a  variety ;  face  tolerable,  centre 
passable,  altogether  very  distinct  and  symmetri- 
cal, and  may  prove  a  useful  flower  in  a  stand 
of  twenty-four,  where  there  is  generally  too 
many  in  a  class. 

CoMPACTA.  —  Rosy  lilac,  A  flower  very 
little  shown,  good  outline,  well  cupped,  almost 
inclined  to  quill  too  much,  but  likely  to  be 
very  useful  in  its  class ;  size  medium,  colour 
desirable,  and  may  be  caught  as  an  excellent 
flower,  very  double  and  tolerably  compact. 

Amy. — A  tipped  flower,  very  showy,  the 
purple  being  distinct,  and  though  not  a  first- 
rate  outline,  very  likely  to  be  useful  on  ttccount 
of  the  scarcity  of  even  second-class  light 
flowers. 

Belted  B[night. — A  sort  of  shaded  flower, 
in  which  there  are  deepest  yellow  approaching 
to  orange-salmon  colour,  and  occasionally 
white.  A  fancy  flower,  very  bold  and  showy, 
outline  not  first-rate,  face  inclined  to  flatness, 
but  desirable  on  account  of  its  novelty. 

Hamlet. — A  mottled  flower,  in  which 
bright  crimson  predominates.  One  of  the 
noveltied  of  the  season,  which  possesses,  to  a 
certain-  degree,  most  of  the  requisite  qualities, 
without  being  extraordinary  in  any  of  them. 
A  flower  that  will  be  grown  pretty  generally 
by  exhibitors. 

Boule  de  feu. — ^Bright  scarlet,  quills  a 
good  deal  and  petals  scarcely  touch,  size  me- 
dium, general  form  good,  very  double  and 
symmetrical,  centre  a  little  sunk,  and  may  be 
called  a  good  thick  flower ;  shoulder  rising 
almost  too  much,  which  gives  the  fall  to  the 
centre. 

Crocus. — A  very  bright  yellow,  average 
form,  but  nothing  very  extraordinary,  size 
medium,  tolerably  double  and  symmetrical, 
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centre  pretty  good,  and  the  flower  likely  to  be 
useful. 

Danegboft  Hero.  —  Claret,  possesses  a 
little  of  all  the  requisite  qualities,  but  none  in 
the  highest  degree;  colour  desirable,  and  a 
useful  flower  in  a  stand  of  twenty- four  ;  tole- 
rably double  and  thick,  and  the  size  medium. 

Samuel  GmLiNO. — Bright  puce  or  purple. 
Of  medium  size,  outline  and  general  form 
good,  flower  double  and  symmetrical,  quills  oc- 
casionally more  than  we  like  a  good  deal,  so 
that  in  that  state  the  petals  do  not  touch  each 
other,  but  likely  to  be  very  useful  when 
grown  well,  for  it  has  an  excellent  centre. 

Helen  Carr. — Blush-white  tipped  with 
pink.    Of  tolerable  form,  medium  size,  double 


and  symmetrical ;  a  pretty  flower  when  well 
grown,  and  may  be  considered  useful,  the 
character  we  are  obliged  to  give  to  too  many 
flowers  this  season. 

Jenny  Lind. — Dark  crimson-purple  and 
pure  white,  petals  full  long,  and  a  little  rough, 
but  a  beautiful  fancy  flower  of  medium  size, 
very  double,  with  excellent  centre,  and  sym- 
roetric4iL  May  be  placed  among  the  best  of 
the  fancy  flowers  of  the  season. 

LsTiTiA. — Lilac-purple  tipped  with  white. 
A  very  distinct  fancy  flower  of  average 
qualities,  very  pretty  and  very  useful,  but  not 
flrst-rate. 

Magpie. — A  fancy  flower,  rather  more 
quilly  than  we  like,  but  very  double,  very 
dark,  and  the  tips  pink  and  white,  but  the 
white  not  always  present,  though  the  tips  are 
always  light.  When  the  white  comes  perfectly 
it  is  splendid,  but  always  distinct  and 
Bhowy« 

Remembrancer. — A  pinky-scarlet  tipped 
or  edged  with  white,  very  double  and  gay ; 
distinct  fancy  flower,  useful  as  a  variety,  and 
good  average  size  and  form. 

Robin  Hood. — Red  and  white,  good  aver- 
age form,  double  and  symmetrical,  diflerent 
shade  from  any  of  the  good  ones  in  its  class 
of  red  and  white. 

Mont  Blanc. — Large  white  flower,  in- 
clined to  coarseness,  not  a  circular  outline, 
and  petals  a  little  rough,  the  centre  good  and 
well  up,  and  for  symmetry  pretty  good.  The 
petals  full  large. 

Primrose  superior. — Pale  yellow;  ordi- 
nary flower,  of  no  great  pretensions,  no  great 
faults,  possessing  the  properties  in  a  moderate 
degree,  but  not  flrst-rate;  average  size  and 
form,  eye  a  little  low. 

Negro. — A  very  dark  crimson  ;  may  prove 
handy,  but  inferior  to  the  present  dark  flowers, 
Berryer,  Stopford,  and  Triumph  in  coarseness 
and  general  proportion ;  outline  not  first-rate, 
and  centre  a  little  low. 

Preeminent. — White  tipped  with  red,  of 
secondary  quality,  form  and  properties  below 


average,  outline  not  round,  a  little  coarse,  and 
only  pretty  when  at  its  best. 

Lady  Ashley. — Rosy  lilac,  size  below 
medium,  outline  good,  shoulder  high,  centre  a 
little  down,  petals  good  and  plenty  of  them  ; 
they  quill  occasionally  too  much,  but  the  flower 
has  not  been  well  exliibited;  generally  verj 
symmetrical. 

Rob  Roy. — A  sort  of  fancy  flower,  crimson 
I  and  yellow,  below  average  size,  moderately 
good  form,  double,  and  fair  centre ;  may  make 
a  good  change  in  a  fancy  stand. 

Fire  King.— Very  brilliant  orange  scarlet, 

full  average  size,  tolerable  good  form,  quills  a 

little  more  than  we  like,  but  is  to  be  grown 

I  well,  and  when  perfect  a  very  striking  addi- 


tion  to  a  good  stand. 

Delight. — A  white  flower  richly  ti  pped  w  ith 
crimson -purple,  round,  full,  double,  symme- 
trical and  very  striking,  the  most  likely  flower 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Marcliioness  Com- 
wallis,  and  beat  everything  in  its  class.  It  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  gem  of  the  season, 
and  if  we  could  only  buy  one  dahlia,  that  one 
would  be  Delight 

Miranda. — White  with  rose  edges  or  tips, 
size  below  medium,  very  double  and  symme- 
trical, outline  not  flrst-rate,  centre  fair,  and 
upon  the  whole  a  pretty,  not  a  noble  flower  ; 
a  good  front  row. 

Oracle. — ^White  tipped  with  purple-rose, 
possessing  a  small  share  of  all  the  points,  but 
none  in  perfection.  May  be  found  useful 
where  light  flowers  are  scarce,  but  nothing 
striking  in  it. 

Louise. — A  pretty  light  flower,  white  with 
a  little  rosy  tip  or  shade,  without  any  first- 
rate  claims  as  a  show  flower,  but  a  perfect 
beauty  as  a  plant,  as  dwarf  and  as  abundant  in 
its  bloom  as  the  old  Globe  crimson,  with 
flowers  occasionally  showable  and  the  colours 
very  pretty. 

Admiral  Dundas. — Dark  purple  shaded 
with  marone.  A  very  neat  dark  flower,  good 
when  bloomed  perfect,  but  we  suspect  a  little 
treacherous  in  the  eye,  which,  unless  we  be  dis- 
appointed, will  come  open  sometimes ;  when 
well  grown,  quite  equal,  perhaps  superior^  to 
Admiral  Stopford. 

Othello. — A  dark  flower  in  the  way  of 
Essex  Triumph,  with  petals  not  quite  so 
coarse  nor  so  long,  good  centre,  and  face 
well  rounded,  outline  only  middling,  flower 
double,  symmetrical,  size  medium. 

Gem. — A  remarkably  showy  flower,  white^ 
tipped  with  deep  rosy  lilac  or  light  purple* 
petals  large,  size  of  flower  above  medium, 
colours  rather  fleeting,  but  when  perfect  re- 
markably striking,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Maid  of  Bath,  but  every  way  better,  rather 
open  for  the  present  day,  but  will  be  a  useful 
flower  when  in  good  colour. 
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Brutus. — A  rich  crimson  self,  possessing 
ft  little  of  most  of  the  properties,  but  not  re- 
markable in  any;  has  the  appearance  of  being 
constant,  size  meditim,  and  the  petals  pretty 
symmetrical. 

liADT  Sale. — A  rich  fancy  flower,  pure, 
yellow,  and  white  tips,  good  average  form,  full 
medium  size,  double,  symmetrical,  and  a  good 
centre. 

Bella  Donna. — A  fancy  flower,  a  singular 
red  with  white  tips,  size  medium,  very  double, 
symmetrical,  and  well  up,  outline  not  first-rate, 
but  the  flower  is  an  acquisition. 

Jeanie  Deans. — A  really  fine  and  well- 
formed  deep  red  and  white  fancy  flower,  very 
double  and  symmetrical,  very  distinct,  and  a 
pretty  variety  for  one  or  half  a  dozen;  size 
medium. 

FtBB  King. — ^Bright  red,  not  however  so 
bright  as  the  first  Fire  King  we  noticed,  but 
much  darker  shade;  size  average,  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  form,  but  centre  pretty  good. 
Maid  of  Honour. — A  light  blush  with 
occasional  shades  of  darker  colour,  without 
any  very  remarkable  properties,  a  sort  of 
common-place  form,  but  very  delicate  colour. 
Shyxock. — A  bright  red  flower,  with  every 
appearance  of  being  constant  and  uniform; 
outline  moderate,  face  and  centre  excellent, 
petals  rather  large  than  otherwise  for  the  size 
of  the  flower,  which  is  medium,  and  likely 
enough  to  be  in  every  stand  next  autumn. 

Canary. — A  large  dull  sulphur  yellow  or 
canary-colour,  very  double  and  symmetrical, 
full  average  size,  outline  not  perfectly  round, 
centre  very  good,  face  rather  flat  than  other- 
wise. 

Attraction. — A  rich  shaded  flower  of 
dark  and  light  purple  or  crimson,  something 
like  Bedford  Surprise,  treacherous  in  the  eye, 
good  general  form,  well  up  in  the  centre,  and 
if  the  eye  be  not  too  apt  to  come  cross,  will  be 
a  rich  variety. 

Forest  flower. — A  large  dark  lilac,  thick 
petals,  petals  large  and  coarse,  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  grown  too  strong,  and  of 
being  better  adapted  to  moderate  cultivation, 
outline  moderate,  face  pretty  good,  and  nothing 
amiss  with  the  centre  but  being  a  little  too  flat. 
Jane. — A  blush  white  or  paper  white, 
Bhown  too  large  and  coarse,  a  fault  which  too 
many  growers  of  the  dahlia  are  now  guilty  of. 
Varieties  which  are  very  large,  very  coarse, 
and  useless  under  very  exciting  growth,  will 
come  better  formed,  a  better  size,  and  more 
compact  with  ordinary  cultivation. 

Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevrb. — A  fancy  flower  of 
more  than  ordinary  pretensions,  a  curious  dull 
red  tipped  with  white,  size  average,  form  ex- 
cellent, very  double,  very  well  up  on  the  face, 
and  perfect  in  the  centre. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Dull  red,  good  centre. 


size  medium,  or  rather  below,  outline  not  very 
good,  face  middling,  upon  the  whole  no  great 
acquisition. 

Yellow  Perfection. — Only  two  blooms 
shown,  one  all  it  ought  to  be,  compact,  round, 
full,  symmetrical,  good  centre,  and  medium 
size;  the  other  not  so  full  in  the  face,  shoulder 
higher,  petals  somewhat  coarser,  but  outline 
just  as  good. 

Eliza  Meillez. — Fancy  flower,  of  con- 
siderable novelty  and  merit,  crimson  and  yel- 
low, double,  symmetrical,  and  highly  useful  to 
exhibitors. 

Privateer. — ^Bright  yellow  with  a  blood- 
coloured  edge,  moderate  outline,  fair  face  and 
good  centre,  a  likely  flower  to  be  useful. 

THE  HTDEANGEA  AND  ITS  CULTUEE. 

Few  plants  show  so  readily  the  advantage 
of  good  culture  over  ordinary  growth,  as  the 
Hydrangea  hortenm :  in    common   it  is  a 
flowering  shrub  with  a  number  of  heads  of 
pink  or  bluish  flowers,  handsome  and  tolerably 
lasting  ;  with  care  and  proper  treatment  it  is 
a  small  plant  with  a  noble  bunch  of  flowers  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  the  individual  flowers 
that  form  the  bunches  are  as  fine  and  as  superior 
as  the  bunch  itself.     The  plant  is  not  hardy, 
but  is  at  least  what  is  called  half-hardy;  indeed, 
by  protecting  the  roots  with  litter  it  may  be 
grown  like  a  fuchsia  in  the  open  air,  merely 
cutting  down  the  branches  and  covering  up 
the  plant  with  tan  or  other  stuff  to  keep  out 
actual  hard  frost,  for  a  little  will  not  affect  it. 
They  are  to  be  grown  two  ways,  one  for  the 
quantity  of  heads  of  bloom  and  the  other  for 
the  size  of  a  single  head.     The  former  way 
first: — As  soon  as  a  cutting  is  struck  pinch  out 
the  eye,  and  thus  induce  side  ones;  as  these 
advance  pinch  out  the  ends  of  them  also,  that 
they  may  in  turn  push  out  side  shoots,  and 
continue  in  this  way  stopping  until  you  have 
as  many  branches  as  you  want  blooms;  mean-* 
while  you  are  shifting  it  into  larger  pots  as 
the  others  fill  with  roots,  and  if  any  branches 
come  out  where  they  are  not  wanted  they 
should  be  taken  off.     In  this  way  the  plant 
may  make  its  full  growth,  and  if  it  bloom  the 
same  season,  well,  if  not,  no  matter;  but  at  the 
fall  of  the  year  the  leaves  will  drop,  and  the 
plant  may  be  allowed  to  rest.  As  the  buds  begin 
to  swell  the  plant  may  be  repotted  in  a  pot 
considerably  larger  than  the  one  it  has  filled, 
and  it  may  be  set  growing.     Remove  all  the 
small  branches  that  look  weakly,  and  shorten 
any  that  have  grown  uncouth  and  out  of  shape 
and  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  plant;  gentle 
heat  will  force  them  earlier,  but  the  green- 
house is  the  proper  place  for  healthy  growth  j 
let  the  plant  have  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and 
it  will  continue  to  grow  fast  without  drawing; 
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but  if  you  neglect  these  two  points  the  plant 
^ill  become  drawn  and  awkward  and  not  sup- 
port its  heads  of  bloom  well:  the  flower  will 
soon  show,  and  the  watering  must  be  attended 
to  very  regularly  all  the  time  the  heads  are 
swelling  and  the  flowers  developing  themselves. 
If  the  green-house  light  is  only  in  front,  the 
plant  should  be  turned  every  two  or  three 
days  all  the  time  it  is  growing,  otherwise  it 
would  get  one-sided  and  ungainly.  The  flowers 
of  the  hydrangea  are  growing  the  whole  time 
they  are  on  the  plant  and  in  colour,  but  when 
that  begins  to  fade  into  a  green  like  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  they  grow  no  more.  On  this 
plant  you  may  have  as  many  heads  as  you 
please,  but  you  can  never  form  the  heads  so 
large  as  when  you  grow  only  one  upon  a  single 
stem.  As  a  garden  ornament  the  hydrangea 
is  very  noble,  and  there  are  few  subjects 
prettier  than  these  plants  in  a  border.  They 
may  be  turned  out  of  pots  as  early  as  May, 
and  will  grow  far  better  than  even  in  pots  if 
the  stuff  they  grow  in  is  good.  Cuttings  may 
be  taken  in  the  autumn,  and  being  cut  up  to  a 
joint  may  be  struck  in  a  cold  frame;  when 
potted  out  singly  into  pots  of  the  size  forty-eight, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with  a  single 
shoot,  and  the  other  buds  should  be  rubbed  off 
before  they  can  grow  to  weaken  the  plant.  As 
soon  as  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots  change  it 
for  a  size  thirty-two,  and  after  that  to  a  twenty- 
four,  in  which  a  single  head  will  perfect  itself 
well.  With  regard  to  tlie  stuff  in  which  they 
are  to  be  grown,  it  is  usual  among  those  that 
fancy  them  much,  to  have  them  in  different 
composts,  some  grown  in  loam  and  dung  half 
and  half,  others  with  loam-peat  and  dung  in 
equal  portions,  a  third  peat  and  dung  only. 
The  flowers  will  be  differently  shaded  in  these 
three  composts,  and  some  will  be  weaker  than 
others,  but  the  different  style  of  growth  is 
pleasing  where  people  want  a  variety.  With 
respect  also  to  the  colouring  of  the  blooms, 
yre  have  seen  the  same  pot  of  cuttings  produce, 
in  turn,  blue  and  bright  pink,  without  being 
able  to  fix  upon  the  agent  which  caused  the 
change,  but  we  have  suspected  it  to  be  in  the 
peat  earth,  because  those  planted  in  the  com- 
mon borders  grew  well  and  bloomed  with  pink 
flowers,  and  those  which  were  ia  the  peat 
bed  among  Americans  had  blue,  and  very 
strong  blue  ;  it  was  natural  therefore  to  infer 
that  there  was  something  in  the  peat  that  had 
the  effect  of  changing  the  flowers  to  a  blue. 
Many  recipes  have  been  given  by  various 
gardeners  for  turning  the  flowers  b^ue,  but  up 
to  the  last  we  have  seen  every  one  fail,  and 
also  seen  the  plant  give  blue  flowers  with  the 
recipes  applied,  but  that  there  is  some  com- 
bination, at  present  unknown,  is  quite  certain ; 
and  we  know  from  repeated  trials  by  ourselves 
and  others,  that  all  the  known  means  applied 


one  year  when  the  flowers  have  come  blue, 
have  been  applied  the  very  next  year  and 
failed,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  at  present, 
although  experiment  will  some  day  reduce  the 
matter  to  a  certainty.  When  these  plants  get 
large  all  the  branches'  must  be  fnnaed  back, 
that  it  may  throw  oat  young  shoots  all  over, 
and  be  a  well-furnished  plant  every  year.  If 
planted  in  the  garden  in  the  middle  of  a  clump, 
or  on  the  lawn,  a  regular  frame-work  of  good 
strong  willow  sticks  should  be  placed  over  it, 
that  it  might  be  matted  through  the  hard 
weather  :  it  will  save  a  good  deal  of  the  wood 
that  might  otherwise  be  cut  down  in  a  severe 
frost,  and  when  the  plant  is  springing,  pruned 
afterwards,  in  a  way  to  form  a  good  bold 
bushy  plant,  the  large  size  it  acquires  in  two 
or  three  seasons  is  astonishing,  for  when  it 
once  lays  hold  and  establishes  itself  in  ground 
that  agrees  with  it,  the  plants  soon  become 
enormous  bushes  :  M  that  need  be  done  is  to 
cut  in  all  the  branches>  to  clear  half  or  a  third 
of  the  quantity  of  eyes,  that  they  may  all  be 
induced  to  shoot  There  is  scarcely  any  thing 
looks  more  showy  than  a  very  noble  bush  of 
it  in  good  flower,  and  we  have  seen  them  our- 
selves with  three  hundred  heads  of  bloom,  the 
bush  being  six  feet  through,  all  bushy  alike  to 
the  ground,  and  a  head  of  bloom  at  the  end  of 
every  shoot  both  principal  and  UteraL  It  is 
worth  mentioning  one  more  circumstance  ia 
connexion  with  the  colour  of  the  bloom;  a 
pUnt  was  put  out  on  the  lawo,  a  bole  being 
made  by  taking  out  nearly  a  barrpiy  full  of  loam, 
half  of  this  was  mixed  with  as  much  peat 
earth,  and  the  plant  placed  in  it;  for  two 
seasons  it  bloomed  blue,  the  third  season  it 
had  become  very  large  and  all  the  blooms  were 
pink:  our  conclusion  was  that  the  peat  made 
it  blue,  and  that  it  had  now  got  through  that 
into  the  plain  loam>  and  thus  resun^ed  its  pink. 
There  is  no  doubt  something  in  peat  which 
causes  the  change,  but  then  all  peat  is  not 
alike. 
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The  old  Datura  arborea^  now  often  erro- 
neously called  Brugmansit^  is  one  of  the  oiost 
showy  plants  in  cultivation;  and  with  its 
white  funnel-shj^ed  flowers,  borne  in  pro- 
fusion, and  hanging  pendently  from  all  the 
branches,  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ob- 
jects in  the  conservatory  or  on  the  lawn.  The 
pendent  disposition  of  the  bloonps  renders  it 
best  as  a  standard,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  kinds, 'J9.  sanguinea  and  Z>. 
lutea^  though  their  flowers  are  not  half  so 
interesting ;  there  is,  however,  a  double  white 
called,  Knightiiy  that  is  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting, and  should  be  grown  in  a  collection. 
These  Daturas  are  rapid  growers^  succulent, 
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and  with  large  foliage ;  the  best  way  of  pro- 
pagating them  is  by  eyes,  the  same  as  you 
would  propagate  a  vine.    Take  the  last  year's 
wood, — in  fact,  when  the  plant  has  done  grow- 
ing and  flowering  and  the  leaves  fall,   the 
branches  have  to  be  cut  back  to  some  tolerably 
graceful  form.  When  they  have  once  attained 
a  good  aize,  they  ahocdd  be  preserved  as  if  they 
were  roses  upon  a  large  scale;  the  branches  may 
be  pruned  to  two  or  three  eyes,  or  even  closer 
than  that.     The  whole  of  the  last  season's 
growth  may  be  cut  into  eyes,  that  is  ojne  with 
half  an  inch  of  wood  to  it.     These  may  be 
potted  and  placed  in  moderate  bottom  heat, 
one  in  a  small  pot,  or  more  in  larger  ones,  and 
perhaps  a  good  many  in  a  larger  pot  would 
be  more  convenient  as  regards  room*     These 
must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  and  in  the 
*eonrse  of  a  few  weeks  they  will  begin  to  grow 
and  strike  root.     They  need  not  be  forced 
along  too  much  during  the  winter,  but  towards 
the  spring  they  Qiay  be  potted  one  in  a  pot  of 
the  size  forty-eight,  and  should  be  set  growing 
rather  briskly  in  the  stove,  and  if  the  tan  be 
not  too  hot,  they  will  be  better  for  plunging ; 
they  will  soon  shoot  up,  and  the  side  buds  as 
they  appear  should  be  pinched  off,   except 
always  the  three   or  four  nearest  the  top. 
When  the  stem  is  as  high  as  yoa  wish  for  the 
upright  of  the  standard,  which  should  not  be 
less  than  two  feet  clear  of  branches,  and  may 
be  as  much  more  as  you  please,   you  pinch 
out  the  top,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  side  buds  are  to  be  rubbed  off  or  pinched 
off  as  high  as  you  mean  the  trunk  to  be  to  the 
lower  branches,  and  if  this  be  two  feet,  your 
plant  will  be  nearly  three  feet  high,  because 
you  are  always  to  leave  three  or  four  eyes  not 
pinched  out  above  those  that  you  have  taken 
away,  because  they  are  wanted  to  form  the 
head  ;  when  the  top  is  pinched  out  the  three 
or  four  side  or  lateral  shoots  not  pinched  out 
will  grow  fast ;  we  ought,  however,  to  have 
observed,  that  from  the  time  they  are  first 
potted  you  must  keep  continually  shifting  to 
larger  pots  as  fast  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  one  they  are  in,  and  the  shifts  should 
be  all  larger  than  one  size,  for  instance,  from 
forty-eights  you  miss  thirty-twos    and   use 
twenty-fours — ^from  twenty-lours  to  sixteens, 
then  to  eights,  and  lastly,  to  what  are  variously 
styled  by  the  different  potteries,  but  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  across.     The  progress  of  the 
plant  after  the  top  is  taken  off  is  rapid,  if  the  heat 
be  genial,  and  as  the  season  is  advancing  they 
become  more  robust.     When  the  lateral  shoots 
are  three  inches  long,  you  may  pinch  out  the 
ends  of  these  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  the 
top  of  the  plant ;   and  now  they  will  each 
throw  out  other  branches,  enough  to  form  a 
head;  these  are  to  be  kept  growing  until  the 
plant  flowers,  merely  taking  away  any  of  the 


shoots  that  are  in  the  w^y  of  other  shoots,  or 
grow  in  cross  Ways,  or  spoil  the  shape  of  the 
head.     They  are  not  to  be  stopped  any  more, 
but  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  stove  until  they 
are  on  tfie  eve  of  blooming,  when  they  may 
be  first  removed  to  the  coolest  place,  and  then 
into  the  conservatory,  where  they  will  perfect 
their    flowers,    filling  the    place   with  their 
fragrance,  which  is  yery  powerful,  and  con? 
tinue  to  grow  and  bloom  for  a  long  time.     The 
other  varieties,  with  their  red,  orange,   and 
yellow  flowers,  are  not  of  such  rapid  growth^ 
quite,  but  they  require  the  same  treatment 
They  grow  best  in  loaro«  peat  and  cow*dung; 
or  for  want  of  the  latter,  the  dung  from  an  old 
melon  bed,  two  parts  of  the  first  and  half  a 
part  of  the  two  latter ;   but  this  is  supposing 
the  loam  to  be  what  every  florist  ought  to  get 
at  any  cost,  the  turf  from  a  loamy  pasture, 
laid  by  till  it  is  rotted,  the  loam  is  then  so 
enriched  with  vegetable  earth  that  it  will  grow 
any  thing, — but  succulents  will  grow  better,  as 
well  as  any  thing  else,  for  a  little  peat*  earth 
and  cow-dung;  should  the  mixture  appear 
too  adhesive,  which  is  not  very  likely,  a  little 
silver  sund  will  correct  it.     If  the  plants  are 
designed  for  the  lawn,  the   most  protected 
place  must  be  selected,  for  the  wind  is  a  great 
enemy,  the  foliage  being  very  large,  holds  it  ^ 
good  deal,  and  iis  far  easier  broken  than  that  of  a 
dahlia.     Standards  are  the  best  any  where, 
but  it  is  a  common  thing  to  grow  the  plants 
for  out  of  doors,  as  you  would  a  dahlia  ;  let  it 
take  its  own  course;   do  not  pinch  out  the 
eyes,  but  let  the  side  branches  grow  as  well  as 
the  top  ones.    They  should  not  foe  planted  out 
till  the  end  of  June,   and  they  will  require 
stakes  to  support  them.     The  first  year  the 
plants  are  sometimes  too  tender  to  flourish 
well;  if  the  winds  or  the  nights  be  cold  they 
appear  to  receive  a  check  which  spoils  their 
growth,  and  they  are  best,  perhaps,  continued 
in  the  house  until  you  observe  the  bloom  buds 
coming  small  at  the  base  of  all  the  leaves  ; 
then  they  may  be  hardened  off  a  little  in  thtf 
greenhouse,  and  next  planted  out  in  the  most 
sheltered  of  the  spots  intended  to  be  planted 
with  flowers.     They  may  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  pot,  and  plunged  in  the  ground,  or  put 
out  in  the  open  ground  without  a  pot,  as  the 
cultivator  may  please.    The  only  Uiing  is,  that 
if  they  are  required  to  be  potted  up  again  to 
be  kept  over  the  winter,  there  is  less  trouble 
when  they  are  plunged  in  their  pots  than  when 
they  have  been  allowed  to  ramble  without 
bounds.     At  the  end  of  the  season,  and  pre-* 
vious  to  the  frost  coming,  tltey  should  be  taken 
up  and  housed.     If  there  are  many  they  may 
be  removed  with  their   balls  of  earth  and 
packed  up  close  together  on  the  ground,  allow- 
ing no  more  water,  and  when  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  they  may  be  cut  back,  root  pruned^ 
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«nd  potted  in  fresh  soil,  gently  watered,  and 
placed  again  in  the  stove, — orthegronndatthe 
back  of  tbe  pit  will  do  until  their  buda  swell, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  light  Very 
little  more  than  the  stem  should  be  left  when 
they  are  pruned,  because  tbe  branches  of  the 
season  are  always  enough  for  the  head  ;  by 
cutting  all  the  branches  bacti  to  two  or  three 
eyes  it  enables  you  to  select  from  the  great 
number  of  new  branches  those  which  grow  in 
the  best  direction  to  form  the  head  handsome, 
and  tbe  rest  are  to  be  removed  close  with  a 
sharp  knife.  There  is  nothing  to  do  after- 
wards this  season  but  to  let  them  grow,  just 
checking  the  exuberance  of  any  nnru)y 
branch  that  becomes  conspicuonsly  vigorous. 
Those  plants  which  are  bloomed  in  the  hon^e 
are  merely  removed  when  past  their  besuty 
to  some  place  where  they  will  be  least  in  the 
way,  and  when  they  drop  their  leaves  they  are 
pruned  and  kept  rather  dry,  nntil  the  grow- 
ing time  comes  again.  We  have  confined 
our  remarks  to  the  Datvra  arftoreo,— but 
although  we  have  done  so,  tanguinea  (bicolor), 
and  lutea  will  do  well  with  the  same  treat- 
ment, although  rather  different  in  habit^  and 
totally  different  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  their 
flowers.  D.  aiborea  has  very  large  funnel- 
shaped  flowers,  with  a  bold  handsome  open 
mouth;  and  the  double  white  is  a  good 
deal  like  it ;  but  the  other  two  are  tubular, 
with  a  slightly  enlarged  and  turned  op  limb  ; 
the  bloom  is  about  tbe  same  length,  hut  the 
same  eize  all  the  way  down  the  tube,  and 
tbe  lip  very  little  enlarged  and  turned  out, 
showing  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  surface. 
It  has  been  said  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
degrees  of  hsrdnt^as,  but  we  have  had  all  four 
varieties  under  the  same  treatment,  answering 
equally  welt ;  but  we  have  found  the  blooms 
always  more  abundant  from  a  matured  plant 
than  from  the  flrst  year's,  ah h ongh  tliey  bloom 
the  first  year  from  an  eye  very  well.  They 
are  ill -growing  plants  if  not  annually  at- 
tended to  in  the  pruning,  which  is  as  requisite 
to  the  Daturas  as  to  any  plants  we  know,  for 
they  would  grow  confused  and  unmanageable, 
too  thick  with  branches,  weakly,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  throw  a  bloom  where  there  ought  to 
be  a  dozen.  There  must  be  some  pains  token 
to  keep  ihem  from  tbe  red  spider;  but  this 
applies  to  all  the  plants  in  the  stove,  and  what 
will  cure  one  will  cure  another,  but  uniform 
heat,  occasional  moisture,  sulphur  and  water 
now  and  then  sprinkled  on  the  pipes,  and  if 
necessary  syringed  under  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  will  prevent  this.  Bed  spider,  however, 
rarely  does  mischief;  the  plant,  when  neg- 
lected, is  subject  to  it,  and  it  may  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  tbe  effect  of  bad  health  thsn 
the  cause.  It  is  no  use  cleaning  a  plant  unless 
it  be  got  into  health  again. 
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{Ruiz  and  Pavon.) 
THB  8P1NI  TRIPTILION. 

This  is  an  uncommon  plant,  though  it  hs> 
been  for  some  yeara  introduced.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  plant  of  very  considerable  beauty,  so 
that  its  rarity  must  be  attributed  either  to 
the  difficulty  attending  its  cnltivation,  or  to 
the  slow  means  of  propagation  which  h 
affords.  Both  these  causes  have,  probably, 
had  some  share  in  limiting  its  cultivation ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  though  cultivable,  it  19 
decidedly  one  of  those  which  are  commonly 
called  "shy  growing,"  or  "miffy"  plants; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  does  not  afford  sacb 
facilities  for  propagation  as  is  usnally  met 
with  in  herhdceous  perennials,  to  which  class 
of  subjects  it  belongs.  We  must,  however, 
recommend  it  to  more  extended  notice,  for 
tbe  colour  of  its  gay  and  brilliant  blossoms 
can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  among  pot 
plants  required  to  bloom  during  summer,  and 
their  permanence  is  a  great  additional  re- 
commendation. The  following  remarks,  it  ia 
hoped,  will  serve  to  do  away,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
supposed  to  hang  around  its  cultivation. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  a  perennial  her- 
baceous plant,  attaining,  when  full  grown, 
about  the  height  of  two  feet.  It  has  a 
thickish  fleshy  root,  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
those  of  the  dahlia,  but  altt^etber  smalls. 
The  stems  are  numerous,  slender,  decnmbent, 
and  flexuose,  and  everywhere  clothed  with 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  of  two  kinds;  the 
root  leaves,  that  is,  those  which  proctwd  at 
once  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  are  pin- 
natifld,  and  spring  up  in  autumn  after  the 
flowering  stems  hate  died  and  been  removed^ 
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remaining  daring  winter,  and  perishing  either 
in  great  part,  or  altogether,  before  the  plant 
again  reaches  its  blooming  condition  ;  the 
stem  leaves  are  mostly  very  deeply  cut  and 
jagged ;  irregularly  placed  along  the  stem, 
and  without  stalks,  the  segments  as  well  as  the 
point  of  the  leaf  being  armed  with  a  long  stiff 
spinous  point.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  top 
of  the  stems  in  densely  crowded  fasciculated 
corymbs  ;  they  are  syngenesious,  or  composite, 
and  each  consist  of  five  two- lipped  florets, 
the  outer  lip  of  a  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
blue  colour,  and  the  inner  lip  small  and 
yellow ;  these  florets  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  small  roundish  **  flower,"  as  it  would 
be  popularly  called,  but  more  properly  a 
**  capitulum,**  or  flower  head,  for  each  of  the 
five  florets  are  equivalent  to  the  parts  which 
in  other  plants  are  understood  as  individual 
fiowers.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  cultivated 
plants,  these  flowers  are  succeeded  by  seeds, 
but  usually  seeds  ore  but  sparingly  produced. 

The  present  plant  has  a  considerable  geo- 
graphical range,  being  found  near  Valparaiso, 
the  city  of  Conception,  and  as  far  south  as 
between  Yaldivia  and  Osoro,  in  fields  and 
plains.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  in- 
babitants  of  Chili,  on  account  of  the  enduring 
colour  of  its  blossoms ;  they  term  it,  Siem- 
previva,  and  employ  it  extensively  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  was  first  raised  in 
Bngland  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to 
the  Countess  of  Grenville,  at  Dropmore,  but 
bad  previously  been  known  for  a  long  time  to 
Botanists.  It  blooms  about  the  month  of 
July.  Besides  the  name  here  adopted,  it  has 
been  called  Naussauvia  spinosa  (Don),  and 
Triptilion  laciniatum  (Willdenow). 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  artificial  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  lies  in  its  safe  preserva- 
tion during  the  winter,  not,  however,  so  much 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  (for  it  will  bear 
even  some  degrees  of  frost  without  injury,)  as 
from  the  effects  of  the  dampness  and  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  which  at  that  season 
is  more  or  less  felt  by  all  delicate  plants.  The 
effort  required,  therefore,  is  to  keep  it  from 
what  is  technically  termed  "damping  "off," 
that  is,  becoming  mouldy  and  decayed.  To 
have  a  fair  chance  the  grower  should  com- 
mence with  a  strong  and  healthy  plant.  Af^er 
the  flowers  and  their  stems  have  decayed,  the 
plants  should  be  repotted  ;  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots  they  have  been  kept  in, 
the  old  soil  partially  removed  with  great  care 
from  among  their  roots,  and  then  repotted 
into  as  small  a  pot  as  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  the  number  of  roots  may  allow ; 
three- inch  pots  would  in  most  cases  be  large 
enough,  unless,  indeed,  the  plants  form — for 
so  rare  a  subject — very  large  masses  :  the 
soil  used  should  be  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 


about  a  third  of  good  clean  leaf  mould  ;  the 
pots  must  be  well  drained,  with  a  large  crock, 
and  an  inch  or  more  of  smaller  ones,  covered 
with  a  little  rough  leaf-mould.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  nither  high  in  the  pot,  that 
is,  their  base  should  be  nearly  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  the  soil  sloping  slightly  to  the 
outer  edge.  After  this  potting,  which  will 
take  place  in  September,  the  plants  must  be 
set  in  a  cool  dry  frame,  where  they  may  be  shel- 
tered from  rains,  and  in  due  time  from  night 
cold,  but  they  need  not  be  kept  very  close,  so 
that  they  are  protected  in  these  respects.  In 
October  remove  them  to  a  front  shelf,  near 
the  light,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they 
may  get  air  whenever  it  is  admitted.  This 
is  safer  than  a  pit,  although,  if  they  can  be 
secured  from  damp  and  severe  frosts,  a  pit 
will  preserve  them  equally  well.  Continue 
this  till  spring  advances.  During  all  this 
time  water  them  very  carefully  ;  take  care  to 
let  them  become  moderately  dry — not  so  dry 
as  to  droop— before  a  fresh  supply  is  given, 
and  then  give  them  just  enough  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  soil,  and  see  that  it  drains  re^ily 
away.  In  spring,  when  these  begin  to  grow 
freely,  they  may  be  shifted  into  pots  a  little 
larger,  still  very  carefully  watering  them,  and 
keeping  them  in  a  light  airy  position.  As 
summer  draws  on,  the  lower  leaves  are  apt  to 
perish,  which  is  probably  owing,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  dry  hot  atmosphere  to  which 
they  are  then  exposed  :  at  this  period,  there- 
fore, a  cool  frame  would  certainly  be  prefera- 
ble for  them,  in  which  they  may  be  shaded 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
material  they  stand  on  sprinkled,  so  as  to 
keep  them  cool ;  at  night,  and  at  all  other 
times,  they  should  have  abundance  of  air.  If 
the  pots  get  full  of  roots— not  else — before 
the  blossoms  are  much  advanced,  they  may 
have  a  larger  pot ;  but  a  five-inch  pot  will  be 
large  enough  for  a  plant  of  considerable  age 
and  strength.  We  should,  however,  recom- 
mend the  plants  to  be  grown  in  considerable 
masses,  instead  of  being  too  frequently  divided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  plants,  the  effect  of 
the  larger  specimens  being  infinitely  prefera* 
ble  to  that  of  small  puny  scraps. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division  of 
the  plant  as  mentioned  above;  and  this  should 
be  done  early  in  thu  autumn,  or  as  soon  after 
flowering  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  get  well  established  before  winter  :  these 
plants  would  subsequently  require  the  treat- 
ment already  sketched  out.  Whenever  seeds 
are  produced,  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  enough,  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  close  pit  or  hot-bed  to  induce  speedy  ger- 
mination. The  young  plants,  as  soon  as 
fairly  developed,  should  be  transplanted  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  very  light  sandy  soil  ; 
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Mid  they  mast  be  kept  in  the  Mme  plaoe  until 
tbey  are  fairly  established,  when  tJiey  ehoold 
be  gradually  brought  to  bear  (he  treatment  of 
Qlder  plants,  being  shifted  into  larger  pots 
whan  requisite,  and  kept  during  winter  in  a 
dry  part  of  the  greeiUiouse.  In  the  epriag 
they  may  receive  the  treatment  of  mature 
plants.  Both  these  roeflna  ttf  increase  are, 
however,  very  tardy. 

The  plant  is  stated  to  be  intensely  bitter ; 
and  to  prove  a  valuable  remedial  ageat  in  many 
diseases — we  presume  io  its  native  country. 


THE    HOLLT   TEEE. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  Holly 
growing  as  a  scrubby  bush,  either  in  the 
faedge-roiv,  or  among  thick  masses  of  alirubs, 
that  the  ideo  of  a  Holly  iree  is  in  general  not 
very  diatinctly  impressed  on  Ihe  mind.  And 
yet  among  the  smaller  trees,  there  is  scarcely 
one  so  beautiful  as  the  Holly  when  old  enough 
to  display  itself  in  this  character,  and  standing 
alone,  so  as  to  assume  its  own  proper  mode  of 
growth. 

The  prickly  character  of  the  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  common  Holly  is  well  known.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  when  the  plant  has 
been  allowed  to  assume  the  arborescent  habit, 
the  upper  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  either 
entirely  without  piickles  except  that  of  their 
mucronated  apex,  or  are  much  less  prickly 
than  ordinary.  This  has  given  rise  to  some 
very  elegant  lines  of  Southey's,  which  are  well 
known.  The  image  of  the  poet  is  however 
rather  a  constrained  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  built  is  not  con- 
stant. Something  of  this  kind  of  habit  may 
however  often  be  observed. 

Speaking  of  this  tree,  Evelyn  in  his  Si/ha 
observes  : — "  Above  all  the  natural  greens 
which  enrich  our  home-born  store,  there  is 


none  certainly  to  be  compared  to  the  Agri- 
folium,  or  Acuifolium  rather,  ottr  Holly  [Ilex 
Aqu^oUum],  insomuch  that  I  bare  often  won- 
der'd  at  our  curiosity  afler  foreign  plants,  and 
expensive  difBculties,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
culture  of  this  vulgar  but  incomparable  tree, 
whether  we  will  propagate  it  for  use  and  de- 
fence, or  for  sip;lit  and  ornament"  "  The 
timber  of  the  Holly  (besides  that  it  is  the 
whitest  of  all  hard  woods,  and  therefore  ue'd 
by  the  In-layer  especially  under  tliin  plates  of 
Ivory  to  render  it  more  conspieuoui)  is  for  all 
sturdy  purposes  i  the  millwright,  turner,  and 
engraver  prefer  it  to  any  other." 

We  recommend  the  HoHy  to  be  more  fre- 
quently planted  as  a  tree  in  the  conspicuous 
parts  of  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  either  singly,  or  in  cowbiDation  with 
others  to  form  a  group.  It  will  grow  ia 
almost  any  soil  and  situation,  but  prefers  a 
loamy  soil. 
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HsLiOTROFiuif  PEBOVUNru,  vor.  Voltairf 
anum  (Voltaire's  Heliotrope). — EhretiaceiB  j 
Heliotropete. — This  is  a  very  beaudful  and 
distinct  variety  of  Heliotrope,  differing  only 
from  the  common  kind  as  reapects  colour.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  and  strongly  tinged  with 
purple,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  clear 
purple,  and  very  fragrant.  It  is  a  gardes 
hybrid,  raised  at  Voltaire's  residence  at 
Femey,  near  Geneva,  and  was  introduced  to 
this  country  about  1846.  Flowers  at  various 
periods  of  the  year.  CuUure. — Half-hardy; 
rich  loamy  soil ;  propagated  freely  by  cut- 
lings. 

HABsaNTHUS  RosEiTS,  5M«st  (rosc-coloured 
Hftbranth). — Amaryllidaoeie  %  Amarylleie. — 
A  small  growing  bulb,  with  narrow  glaucous 
strop-shaped  leaves,  and  a  stem  three  or  more 
inches  high,  bearing  two  large  flowers  at  the 
top;  the  flowers  tmmpet-shsped,  expanding 
wide,  composed  of  six  segments,  rose-coloured, 
with  a  green  base.  A  native  of  Southern  Chili, 
in  the  island  of  Ciiiloe.  Introduced  in  1828. 
Flowers  in  June.  CWtwrc— Nearly  hardy;  re- 
quires a  hot  dry  situation,  free  loam,  plenty  of 
water  while  growing,  and  continued  rest  after- 
wards ;  propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds. 

Crocus  A8TURictj8,iJr«rftw/(ABturian  Cro- 
cus).— Iridacete. — A  smoll  interesting  bulbous 
plant,  agreeing  with  C}jyreH(«iu(Dudiflonis)in 
producing  its  offsets  on  runners,  but  smaller  in 
all  its  parts,  and  flowering  a  month  later.  It  has 
purplish  flowers,  end  an  orange -coloured  style. 
Native  of  the  hills  of  Asturis,  near  Gijon  and 
Sontander.  Introduced  in  1845  ?  Flowers  in 
the  autumn.  Culture. — Hardy;  common  soil; 
propagated  by  offsets  from  the  corms. 
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Eucalyptus  macrocasfa,  Hodoer  (large 
fruited  Gum-tree). — Myrtaoeie  §  Leptosper- 
mese. — A  vezy  hancUKmie  sfarul)  of  the  larger 
order,  that  ib  to  saj,  growing  several  feet 
h^h  ;  at  Kew,  plants  five  years  old  and  five 
feet  high,  have  blossomed  freely.  The  plant 
13  everywhere  covered  with  a  glaucous  white 
powdery  substance,  and  the  young  branches  are 
four-sided :  the  leaves  are  numerous,  opposite, 
elliptic-ovate,  or  cordate,  three  to  four  inch^ 
long,  the  base  half  clasping  the  stem ;  the 
flowers  are  solitary  and  axillary,  pestled 
among  the  leaves;  they  are  red,  entirely  with- 
out petals,  the  conspicuous  portion  being  a 
large  tuft,  more  than  twp  inches  across,  of 
highly  coloured  threads  or  stamens.  Native 
of  Guangan,  an  open  sandy  desert  in  New 
Holland,  where  it  is  called  Morral  by  the 
aborigines.  Introduced  in  1842  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Kew.  Flowers  in  summer.  Cul- 
ture.— Requires  a  large  greenhouse  ;  very 
suitable  for  a  conservatory;  loam  and  sandy 
peat,  and  plenty  of  pot  room;  propagated  by 
cuttings,  not  tpo  ripe,  planted  in  sand  under 
bell  glasses.  (270) 

Tritostia.  auiu:^,  Pappe  (golden  Tritonia). 
-:— Iridace^ — A  very  beiautiful  plant,  with 
roundish  bulbs,  which  send  out  offsets  from 
clefts  in  their  sides.  The  stem  or  scape,  which 
is  two-edged,  grows  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  high,  furnished  in  the  lower  part  with 
long  narrow  sword-shaped  leaves,  arranged  in 
two  rows,  and  in  the  upper  part  becoming 
branched  into  a  largish  pa^iicle.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  very  striking  rich  deep  orange 
colour,  and  are  produced  abundantly;  they 
consist  of  a  slender  tube  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  limb  of  six  oblong 
segments,  expanding  widely,  the  three  outer 
segments  being  somewhat  the  smallest ;  from 
the  centre  of  the  flowers  project  the  three  long 
stamens,  and  the  three-cleft  style.  Native  of 
Cafiraria,  in  the  colony  of  the  C^pe  of  Good 
Hope.  Introduced  in  1844  by  Mr.  James 
Backhouse.  Flowers  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer.  CtUture, — Half-hardy,  a  splendid 
plant  for  a  bed  in  the  flower-garden,  the  co- 
lour being  rich  and  rare;  turfy  peat  and 
sandy  loam ;  propagated  by  oflsets  from  the 
roots.  *  (271) 

D£sn>ROBiDH  CBETACEUif,  TAndley  (chalk- 
-white  Dendrobe). — Orchidace©  §  Malaxess- 
Dendrobidae. — A  neat  and  distinct  epiphytal 
species,  with  slender  stems,  and  thin  lance- 
snaped  leaves,  the  flowers  growing  from  the 
mature  naked  stems  opposite  where  the  leaves 
had  been ;  they  are  produced  singly,  although 
the  plant  is  stationed  in  a  group  of  the  genus 
which  is  said  to  have  the  flowers  in  pairs,  or 
in  threes.  The  blossoms  are  remarkable  for 
their  dull  chalky  whiteness,  the  tip  being, 
l^owever,  elegantly  pencilled  with  crimson  ; 


the  sepals  and  petals  are  laace-ebaped,  and  the 
hood-like  lip  i^  covered  inside  and  outside  wiUpi 
short  close  white  fur.  Native  of  India — Moul- 
mein,  Mergui,  and  the  Khasiya  hills*  Inti'O- 
duced  in  1840.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  dividing  the  plant.  (272) 

Iris  aubea,  Lindley  (golden  Iris), — ^Jrit- 
dace^B. — A  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  having 
the  habit  of  ajad  some  aflinity  to  Iris  ochro- 
leuca.  It  has  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces several  blossoms  at  the  top  of  the  stems; 
they  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour,  and 
have  a  showy  character.  Native  of  India 
[North  ?]  ;  raised  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and 
Osborn  of  Fulham,  from  Indian  seeds,  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Dr.  Royle.  Introduced  in 
1841.  Flowers  in  July*  Culture. — Hardy; 
common  garden  soil ;  propagated  by  dividing 
the  plants.  (273) 

Vanda  tricolor,  IdndUy  (three-coloured 
Vanda). —  Orchidaceas  §  VandeflB-Sarcan- 
thidse. — A  handsome  epiphytal  species,  with 
long  strap-shaped^  distichous  grooved  foliage, 
and  bearing  lateral  racemes  qf  a  few  large 
handsome  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  greeiii/shryellow,  dotted  and  blotched 
with  cinnamofi-brQwn,  and  the  lip  rose- 
coloured,  it9  lateral  Ipbes  being  rounded  and 
colourless.  It  has  the  bt^bit  of  Vanda  Rox* 
burghii^  and  is  still  nearer  related  to  Vanda 
Hindsiij  a  species  of  New  Guinea  not  yet  in 
cultivation.  Native  of  Java.  Introduced  in 
1845.  Flowers  in  the  autumn.  Culture, — 
Requires  a  moist  stove ;  to  be  attached  to  a 
block  of  wood,  or  planted  in  an  open  basket, 
and  suspended ;  propagi^ted  by  division  of  the 
plant.  (274) 

Odontoolossum  Jd\xiLJ.As.jLy  Lindley  (mAxilr 
Iffi- lipped  Tooth  tongue). — Orchidacefle  §  Van- 
desd-Brassidse. — A  beautiful  epiphytal  plants 
which  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  Odont, 
Cervantesiit  which  it  much  resembles  in  its 
blossoms.  The  sepals  are  acutely  lance -shaped, 
the  petals  broader,  blotched  with  red  on  a 
white  ground  ;  the  base  of  the  lip  is  similarly 
marked.  The  presei^t  plant  is  known  by  a 
very  large  yellow  appendage,  which  is  seated 
at  the  base  of  the  lip.  Supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  about  1846. 
Flowers  in  September.  Culture, — Requires 
a  cool  stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant.  (275.) 

Eria.  convallarioibes,  var.  major  (large 
close-headed  Eria). — Orchidaceae  §  Malaxeas- 
Dendro.bidae. — This  variety  is  much  handsomer 
than  the  original  species.  It  has  a  compressed 
sten\,  bearing  at  top  three  or  four  oblong 
lance-shaped  leaves,  beneath  which  are  situ- 
ated the  dense  drooping  racemes  of  small 
white  flowers.  Native  of  India.  Introduced 
about  1844  ?     Flowers  in  —  ?     Cuftwr^.— 
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Requires  a  moist  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  plant.  (276) 

TBOPJEOLtric  UHBELLATUH,  Hooker  (um- 
bellate Indian  Cress). — Tropffiolaceas  §  Tro- 
pasoles. — A  very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
addition  to  this  elegant  and  favourite  genus  of 
climbing  plants.  It  has  a  tuberous  root,  said 
to  attain  three  or  four  pounds  weight;  a  slen- 
der zigzag  stem ;  remote,  sub-peltate,  deeply 
flve-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  ovate- 
obtuse  and  mucronate  when  young  ;  and  axil- 
lary umbels  of  five  or  more^flowers  of  a  rich 
orange-red  colour,  so  copious  as  quite  to  over* 
power  the  foliage.  The  blossoms  are  upwards 
of  an  inch  long ;  the  calyx  .'cylindrical,  ex- 
tended at  the  base  into  a  slightly  curved  blunt 
spur,  orange-red  tipped  with  green  at  both 
extremities,  the  limb  being  yellowish ;  the 
petals,  three  of  which/project  considerably 
beyond  the  calyx,  are  red,  contrasting  favour- 
ably with  the  yellowish  limb  of  the  calyx. 
Native  of  Quito,  where  Professor  Jameson 
originally  found  it  on  Pilzhum,  a  mountain 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  locality  it 
seems  peculiar.  Introduced  in  1846  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Flowers  during  the  summer.  Cw/- 
ture, —  Half-hardy,  though  suitable  for  pot 
culture  in  the  greenhouse,  or  for  a  conserva- 
tory ;  sandy,  turfy  loam^  not  too  rich ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  by  seeds  ?  (277) 

Fuchsia  dependens,  Hooker  (dependent 
Fuchsia). — Onagraceaa  §  Fuchseae. — ^A  hand- 
some shrubby  plant,  bearing  some  general  re- 
semblance to  i^.  corymbiflorOj  but  quite  distinct 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  a  diffusely  branch- 
ing, elongated,  somewhat  scandent  stem  ;  the 
leaves  are  acutely  ovate,  usually  growing  in 
whorls  of  about  four,  and  somewhat  hoary  on 
the  under  surface  ;  the  flowers  are  numerous, 
and  grow  in  dense  terminal,  drooping,  leafy 
racemes,  the  calyx  tube  being  long  and  slen- 
der, the  sepals  and  petals  oblong  ;  they  are  of 
a  lively  vermilion  colour,  the  tips  of  the  sepals 
being  of  a  duller  tint.  Native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1840  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Flowers  in  autumn.  Culture, — Requires  a 
greenhouse ;  rich  turfy,  loamy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  (278) 

Salvia  oppositiflora,  Muiz  and  Pavon 
(opposite-flowered  Sage). — Lamiacese  §  Mon- 
ardece-Salvidse. — A  neat  and  showy  sub- 
shrubby  species,  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the  stem  procumbent  at  the  base, 
and  "the  branches  erect.  The  leaves  are 
obtusely  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  wrinkled,  downy,  and  crenulate.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorled  racemes,  the  verticil- 
lasters  being  two-flowered  and  secund ;  they 
are  showy,  and  of  a  beautiful  light  scarlet 
colour,  downy  on  the  outside ;  the  calyx  tube 
is  striated.  The  plant  is  endued  with  a  grateful 
odour,  whence  it  appears  to  have  derived  a 


synonyme —  S,  grata  (VoLl).  Native  of  Pern 
in  arid  and  exposed  places.  Introduced  in 
1846  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Flowers  in  autumn. 
Culture, — Requires  a  greenhouse ;  rich,  light, 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings.        (279) 

Calceolaria  guneiformis,  Muiz  and  Paeon 
(wedge-leaved  Slipper-wort). — Scrophularia- 
cese  §  AntirrhinidesB-Calceolarese. — One  of  the 
smaller  sub-shrubby  species,  with  erect  downj 
stems  branching  at  right  angles.  The  leaves 
are  small,  ovate,  somewhat  oblong,  and  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  deeply  crenated,  the  upper 
surface  hairy,  and  the  lower  pale  and  wooDjr. 
The  flowers  grow  in  rather  loose,  few-flowered 
cymes,  and  are  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  but  in 
healthy  plants  are  freely  produced.  Native 
of  Bolivia  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in  autumn. 
Culture, — Requires  a  greenhouse ;  turfy  loam 
and  leaf  mould ;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  planted  in  sandy  soiL  (280) 

Plumbago  Larpentjb,  Lindley  (Lady  Lar- 
pent's  Leadwort). — Plumbaginacese  §  Plum- 
baginese. — A  charming  plant  of  suffiruticoae 
habit,  with  slender  zigzag  stems,  obovate  acate 
leaves,  which  are  finely  serrated  and  fringed 
on  the  margin,  and  dose  terminal  heads  of 
intense  violet-coloured  flowers,  with  a  little 
red  in  the  throat ;  they  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  Native  of  China  ;  grovr- 
ing,  rarely,  on  the  ruined  ramparts  of  Shang* 
hai.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn.  CtJinre, — 
Half-hardy ;  very  valuable  for  bedding  out ; 
dry  light  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings.  (281) 
Uabranthus  oracilifolius,  Herbert 
(slender-leaved  Habranth). — ^Amaryllidacese  § 
Amaryllese. — ^A  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
very  long,  slender,  channelled  leaves,  and  a 
stem  rising  about  six  inches  high,  terminated 
by  one  or  two  drooping  flowers,  which  are 
trumpet-shaped,  composed  of  six  segments  of 
a  pale  purple  colour,  green  at  the  base  ;  the 
flowers  close  at  night  and  expand  in  the  snn. 
A  native  near  Maldonado  on  the  River  Plate. 
Introduced  in  1821.  Flowers  in  September. 
Culture. — Nearly  hardy ;  requires  a  hot,  dry- 
situation,  free  loam,  plenty  of  water  while 
growing,  and  perfect  rest  afterwards  ;  propa- 
gated by  oflsets  or  seeds.  (282) 

Viburnum  rugosum,  Persoon  (rough-leaved 
Viburnum). —  Caprifoliacess  §  Sambuceas. — 
A  shrubby  plant,  rising  to  the  height  of  five 
or  more  feet,  with  opposite,  broadly  ovate, 
rough  leaves,  clothed  with  hairs  on  the  under 
side,  and  with  large  terminal  bunches  of  white 
flowers  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  and  divided 
into  five  segments.  A  native  of  the  Canary- 
Islands.  Introduced  in  1796.  Flowers  in 
April.  Culture. — Requires  a  greenhonse  ; 
moderately  rich  loamy  soil ;  propagated  readily 
by  cuttings  or  layers.  (283) 
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The  plant  known  in  our  gardens  as  the  Jntja 
pule&errima  is  allied  to  the  Mimosas,  and 
Acacias,  many  species  of  which  are  well  known 
to  be  highlj  ornamental  either  in  their  foliage 
or  blossoms.  The  Ingas — at  least  many  of 
them,  and  our  present  subject  among  the  num- 
ber— are  if  possible  still  more  ornamental  than 
Mimosas  or  A.caciaa,  in  consequence  of  their 
more  highly  coloared  flowers.  Our  present 
subject  belongs  to  a  group  separated  from  the 
genus  Inga,  and  named  Calliandra,  which 
literally  signifies  "  beautiful  stamens,"  and  is 
exceedingly  appropriate  to  these  plants,  whose 
very  beautiful  blossoms  appear  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  tufts  of  coloured  threads,  the  con- 
spicuous portion  being,  in  fact,  the  stamens  in 
a  high  state  of  development. 

The  cut  introduced  at  the  bead  of  these 
remarks  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant,  which  is  a 
shrub,  in  habit  not  very  much  branched.  The 
light  and  elegant  twice-pinnate  leaves  will  at 
once  be  nnderstood ;  but  our  artist  has  not 
been  so  successful  in  representing  the  blos- 
eopis :  these,  in  fact,  consist  aa  already  inti- 
mated of  several  little  tufia  of  fine  rich  scarlet 
threads  or  stamens,  collected  into  drooping 
tassel-like  heads,  whose  size,  outline,  and 
position  are  shown  sufficiently  in  the  cut.  In 
its  general  characteriatics,  this  plant  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Inga  (or 
Caliiandra)  /termetina. 

The/>i^ajM«ZcA«rrtma  is  recorded  as  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1822.     The  flowers  are 


produced  in  winter  and  the  early  part  of 
spring 

In  its  cultivation  it  requires  a  lightish  soil, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  peat  and 
loam,  with  an  admixture  of  sand  to  render  it 
open ,  the  soil  should  be  rough  and  free,  the 
pots  moderate-sized,  and  well  drained.  After 
flowering,  it  should  be  cut  in  a  little  if  neces- 
sary, repotted,  and  set  to  grow  in  a  moist 
stove  heat,  but  not  in  too  confined  a  part  of 
the  stove,  in  this  position  it  may  be  kept  tilt 
It  has  formed  good  shoots,  or  say  till  about 
May  or  June.  During  the  summer  season, 
and  through  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
where  their  growth  will  become  arrested  and 
the  plants  gradually  ripened,  and  they  will  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  inactivity  and  repose, 
which  will  prepare  them  for  the  development 
of  their  blossoms,  and  impart  to  them  the 
energy  requisite  to  produce  vigorous  growth 
afterwards. 

The  irritability  which  is  observed  in  vari- 
ous species  of  Mimo^ec,  and  which  is  familiar 
to  almost  every  one  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon annual  sensitive  plant  {Mimosa  pudica, 
and  M.  tertsiiiva),  is  in  a  slight  degree  pre- 
sent in  the  Jnga  pulcherrima  when  it  is  grow- 
ing in  a  worm  atmosphere ;  under  these 
circumstances,  if  the  young  leaves  are  roughly 
Bed,  or  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of 
or  a  depression  of  temperature,  the  leaf- 
leta  contract  and  fold  together,  soon  after- 
wards expanding  and  attaining  their  usual 
position.  In  the  greenhouse,  even  in  the 
brightest  and  warmest  days  of  winter,  the 
leaflets  do  not  become  at  all  expanded. 

The  Ingas  belong  as  already  intimated  to 
that  group  of  the  natural  order  Leguminaceie, 
which  includes  the  Acacias,  Mimosas,  and 
allied  plants ;  this  group  is  technically  called 
Mimo&ffi. 

PINE    APPLES    IN   THE   OPEN    AIR. 
Mr.  Barnks,  of  Bicton,  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  placing  some  pine  plants  out  ia 
the  kitchen  garden  at  that  place.     This  was 
done  in  May,  the  ground  being  prepared  by 
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digging  out  the  soil  as  for  celerj  trenches,  the 
soil  thrown  out  forming  a  back  right  and  left 
for  shelter ;  the  trenches  were  filled  in  with 
old  hot-bed  material,  chiefly  leaves,  among 
which  the  pots  were  plunged  ;  the  whole  sur- 
face, banks  and  all,  was  then  covered  with  a 
layer  two  inches  thick  of  charred  straw.  The 
plants  had  blossomed  and  the  frait  w'ft^  set 
before  thej  were  put  out.  Mr.  Barnes  states 
that  after  they  were  put  out,  the  weather  took 
an  unfavourable  turn,  and  of  some  of  the 
flowers  which  had  not  been  set  in-doors,  the 
pips  became  *'  blind,"  causing  the  fruit  to  be 
somewhat  deformed.  The  points  of  the  leaves 
also  received  some  injury  from  the  unfavour- 
ableness  of  the  weatber  ;•  but  as  soon  as  the 
latter  became  kind  they  recovered.  Their 
suckers  v^ere  very  strong,  and  though  some- 
what Srowned  at  the  points  of  tlie  outside 
leaves,  were  healthy;  the  roots  too  were  of 
the  most  healthy  description*  It  having  been 
considered  by  some  that  Devonshire  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  this  experiment,  Mr. 
Barnes  thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  temperature  of  the  kitchen 
garden  where  the  experiment  was  made  ;  this 
register  was  somewhat  deficient,  inasmuch  as 
it  did  not  commence  till  the  15th  of  June  ;  it 
was  continued  on  till  September.  During  the 
months  in  which  the  experiment  was  made, 
the  warmest  day — the  ISthof  July — ^indicated 
96°  at  noon,  and  the  coldest — the  23d  of 
August — 18*  night  The  fruit  generally 
swelled  tolerably  well,  and  the  quality  has 
been  stated  to  be  excellent.  The  plants  ex- 
perimented on  were  chiefly  Queens,  but  there 
were  some  Jamaicas,  Envilles,  Sugar-loafs, 
&c.  This  experiment  is  of  course  altogether 
different  from  cultivating  the  pine- apple  in 
the  open  air  ;  and  few  persons  will,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Barnes's  register,  be  disposed  to 
think  that  Devonshire  was  not  by  its  climate 
peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  the  result  which 
he  attained. 

TRUFFLE    CULTURE. 

Mr.  TiLLERT,  of  TVelbeck,  has  recorded  his 
success  in  cultivating  the  Truflle  (Oard. 
Journ,  1847,  81).  He  found,  in  trying  its 
artificial  cultivation,  that  young  ones  trans- 
planted invariably  perished.  Those,  however, 
which  were  full  sized,  and  in  a  state  of  ripe- 
nessf  with  all  the  soil  attached  in  which  they 
grew,  communicated  tiieir  spawn  to  the  place 
where  they  were  planted,  and  thus  a  colony 
was  founded.  This  was  in  natural  soil  in  a 
shrubbery,  under  thorns,  yews,  and  laurels. 
Mr.  Tillei^  made  op  an  artificiid  bed  in  1844, 
under  some  beech  trees,  in  a  sandy  soil ;  it  was 
filled  up  with  muddy  deposit  full  of  fresh-water 
shells  from  the  bottom  of  a  kke ;  this  bed  was 


planted  with  some  old  decaying  truffles,  and 
the  parings  of  those  used  in  the  kitchen,  and 
there  were,  in  January  1847,  young  truffles 
found  as  large  as  walnuts.  Mr.  Tillery  adds 
the  following  hints  as  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience : — The  situation  must  be  where  there 
is  due  light  and  shade,  such  as  under  young 
oaks,  thorns,  or  crab-trees,  or  beech,  where 
the  trees  stand  singly.  The  soil  must  be 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  should  be 
covered  slightly  with  grass  or  leaves,  to  keep 
it  from  cracking  in  dry  weather — ^if  it  does  so, 
in  the  least,  they  all  perish.  The  finest  and 
best  grow  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  original  soil  may  be 
taken  out  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  a  large 
stone  placed  at  each  corner  to  mark  the  bed  ; 
then  filled  in  with  calcareous  soil  mixed  with 
small  stones,  pieces  of  chalk,  marl,  or  shells 
of  any  sort.  October  and  November  are  the 
best  months  for  planting,  as  the  ripe  ones  are 
most  plentiful  then.  The  ripe  truffles  for 
planting,  should  be  taken  up  with  the  original 
soil  about  them,  and  not  disturbed  in  the 
least. 

CONTEMPORARY  WRITINGS, 

AKD  OEIQIXAL  KOTES  COIOTSCTED  WITH  HOBTIOTLTUKB 
AND  HATUBAL  HlSfOXT. 

Construction  or  Vineries, — Mr.  R.  Beid 
has  described  an  arrangement  for  introducing 
vines  planted  outside,  into  the  vinery,  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Nash,  of 
Bishop's  Stortfbrd.  The  house  was  con- 
structed as  vineries  usually  are,  except  that  a 
board  six  or  eight  inches  wide  is  fixed  on  th© 
wall  plate,  projecting  over  the  border;  and 
the  front  sashes  instead  of  hanging  perpen- 
dicularly when  shut,  rest  on  the  boards  and 
present  an  external  appearance  of  being  open 
six  inches  for  the  admission  of  air.  There 
are  pieces  of  board  fixed  on  the  mnnnions  each 
side  of  the  sash,  of  the  same  width  at  bottom 
as  the  board  above  referred  to,  tapering  to 
nothing  at  top,  and  fitted  with  a  rebate  fbr  the 
sash  to  drop  into.  The  border  is  made  quite 
up  to  the  wall  plate,  and  the  vines  introduced 
through  holes  in  the  boards.  Mr.  Reid 
thought  it  an  admirable  contrivance  for  facili- 
tating the  taking  of  vines  out  of  the  house, 
which  might  be  done  with  still  greater  facility 
if  instead  of  the  hole  in  the  board  a  notch  was 
made  in  the  front.  Mr.  Nash  attached  im- 
portance to  the  vines  being  allowed  to  grow 
up  straight,  instead  of  being  cramped,  as  they 
usually  are,  in  holes  through  the  brickwork. 
The  vines  at  this  place  have  this  year  pro- 
duced an  unexampled  crop  of  grapes. 

Hothouse  building. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Qardener^s  Chronicle  writes  : — "  When 
my  attention  was  first  directed  to  sheet  glass, 
I  was  tempted  to  pay  \s,  4t£.  per  foot  for  it, 
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in  IjOTiion.  1  found  in  roy  greenhouse,  at  1 1 
F.M.,  IS""  difference  between  ^e  bottom  and 
top  of  the  house  (the  house  was  glazed  with 
small  squares),  and  the  question  occurred,  how 
oould  I  equalize  the  temperature.  Sheet  glass, 
and  glass  air-tight  for  the  bottom  lights  would, 

I  imagined,  effect  the  desideratum,  and,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  I  had  calculated  rightlj ; 
for,  bj  having  the  bott<mi  lights  so  glazed,  at 

II  P.M.  tlie  thermometers  have  indicated  equal 
temperatures  ever  since,  and  of  the  good 
effects  of  tins  on  grapes  I  hare  had  abundant 
proof." 

SuBSTiTtJTft  FOB  GLASS. — In  the  Mevue 
Scientifique  et  Industrielle,  it  is  stated  that 
Prof.^Schonbein,  who  invented  the  gun-cotton, 
has  discovered  a  material  which  is  equivalent 
to  nmlteaUe  glass.  He  renders  fxxpier  mack^e 
transparent,  hj  causing  it  to  undergo  a  certain 
metamorphosis,  which  he  calls  Catalytic.  Of 
this  material  he  fbrms  window-panes,  vases, 
bottles,  &c.  perfectly  impermeable  to  water, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  not  at  all  brittle  like 
glass.  Whether  it  will  prove  useful  for  gar- 
den purposes  remains  to  be  seen. 

Border  yellow  Turxip. — This  variety  of 
turnip  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Drewett»  Sir  W.  Heathcote's  gardener,  as  a 
vegetable  of  excellent  quality  and  very  hardy, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  a  winter  crop 
{€hard.  Joum.  1847,  197).  A  sample  of  this 
kind,  also  called  the  red>-top  hybrid,  sown  in 
July  1846,  stood  unharmed  through  the 
winter  of  1846-7  ;  and  when  sown  about  that 
time — (July  or  August) — it  does  not  grow 
beyond  the  size  of  ordinary  garden  turnips. 

Ahherstl/i  NOBiLis. — This  splendid  plant, 
described  by  Dr.  Wallich  as  "  profusely  orna- 
mented with  pendulous  racemes  of  large  ver- 
milion-coloured blossoms,  unequalled  in  the 
Flora  of  the  East  Indies,  and  perhaps  not  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  and  elegance  in  any 
part  of  the  world,*'  is  about  to  enrich  the  col- 
lections at  Kew  and  Windsor,  Captain  Munro 
having  recently  brought  to  this  country  no 
less  than  five  plants  in  good  condition.  The 
only  plant  in  the  country  previously  was  at 
Chatsworth.  The  tree  is  represented  to  be 
like  the  laburnum,  but  foliage  and  fiowers 
three  times  the  size  ;  the  latter  comparable 
with  those  of  Erythrina  CrUta-gaUi. 

Afios  tuberosa. — This  plant  has  been  r^ 
commended  to  be  cultivated  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  aid  of  the  potato  crops  ;  the  tuberous 
roots,  which  grow  in  strings  like  beads,  Mr. 
£.  A.  Hamp  finds  to  be  sweet  and  good  in  a 
cooked  state.  They  are  not,  however,  nearly 
equal  to  the  potato,  and  as  the  latter  plant 
stands  in  a  more  promising  condition  than  it 
recently  did,  as  regards  future  cultivation,  it 
is  not  likely  the  Apios  will  be  much  cultivated. 
It  may,  however,  be  grown  for  variety. 


Rhubarb  Binos. — These  have  been  recom- 
mended for  tarts ;  being  taken  just  as  they 
are  emerging,  and  so  as  to  thin  the  plantation 
where  too  thick*-  Their  use  has,  however,  i» 
some  cases,  been  followed  by  serious  sickness 
and  illness ;  and  as  the  plant  contains  much 
oxalic  acid,  they  can  hardly  be  recDmmended.r 

LiLixTM  LAKCiFOLiUM. — Thesc  magnificent 
plants  have  now  been  proved  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  and  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
ornaments  of  the  fiower-garden  as  well  as  the 
conservatory  in  the  autumnal  months^  Air. 
Groom,  of  Clapham  Rise,  sent  two  plants  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
September,  each  a  single  stem,  bearing  up- 
wards of  forty  flower-buds.  They  had  been 
lifted  out  of  the  open  border,  where  the  bulbs 
had  been  planted  in  the  common  garden  soil^ 
well  broken  up,  but  not  manured — manure 
being  considered  unnecessary  in  the  culture  of 
the  lily— in  the  end  of  November  1845,  in  a 
bed,  at  fifteen  inches  asunder,  and  covered  3^ 
inches  deep  with  light  soil.  They  were  not 
protected  in  winter  in  any  way  ;  but  after  the 
stems  died  down,  the  soil  was  carefully  re- 
moved down  to  the  bulbs,  and  replaced  by 
fresh  material.  The  flowers  were  bettef 
coloured  than  those  produced  in  a  greenhouse. 
Now  that  these  Japan  lilies  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  hardy,  they  must  become  great 
favourites  for  out-door  decoration  in  autumn. 
Mr.  Groom  has  also  raised  some  fine  new 
varieties  from  seed. 

Meudon  Pine-apfles. — A  queen  pine- 
apple, grown  at  Meudon,  and  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gardener*8  Chronicle,  is  re- 
ported to  have  weighed  eight  pounds  when 
cut,  and  to  have  been  in  form,  crown,  colour, 
symmetry,  and  fragrance,  faultless,  but  in 
fiavour  worthless.  M.  Felvilain,  the  gardener 
at  Meudon,  adopts  the  method  of  planting  out 
into  a  bed  of  soil — peat,  very  like  English  peat, 
sandy  and  fibrous,  containing  rather  less  iron 
and  more  lime  than  Wimbledon  peat.  A 
smart  bottom  heat  is  kept  up  by  the  agency 
of  stable  dung.  The  bad  fiavour  is  alleged 
to  be  the  result  of  insufiicient  airing.  M. 
Felvilain  transplants  his  plants  into  the  fruit- 
ing *pit  when  they  approach  maturity,  and 
adopts  the  maiden-plant  system,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  retains  the 
old  stocks  for  an  unlimited  period.  The 
Meudon  plants  are  always  kept  in  pots  in  the 
winter ;  they  are  all  planted  out  the  first 
summer,  and  are  fruited  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out  in  the  second  summer. 

Vegetable  parasitism. — M.  Decaisne  has 
discovered  that  Melampyrum,  Fedicularis, 
Odontites,  and  other  Rhinanthaceous  plants, 
are  in  reality  parasites,  deriving  their  support 
from  the  roots  of  the  herbage  among  which 
they  grow.     This  seems  to  explain  the  reason 
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yibj  thej'are  uireultivabte.  It  ia  &  Biugular 
ph^BJological  fact,  that  all  the^e  parasites  are 
found  to  be  destitute  of  medullary  rays.  Prof. 
Henslow  has  corroborated  M.  Decaisne  as 
regards  the  pnraEitism  of  the  Odontites.  De- 
CBiEoo  thought,  from  some  analogy  of  struc- 
ture, that  the  Sundews  would  also  prove  to 
be  parasitical  on  sphagnum,  but  this  seems  to 
be  opposed  to  further  experience.  Another 
well-known  plant,  unsuspected  as  a  parasite, 
has  been  pointed  out  to  be  such  by  W.  Mitten, 
Esq.  ;  this  is  the  Thetium  linophyllum,  whose 
parasitical  attachment  to  leguminous,  labiate, 
umbelliferous,  composite,  and  gramineous 
plants,  Mr.  Mitten  has  noted. 
;■'  Imfluencb  op  Light  on  Vkqetation. — 
Signor  Zantedeschi,  an  Italian  philosopher,  in 
investigating  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
light,  refracted  through  coloured  glasses,  on 
the  vegetation  of  plants  and  the  germiaation 
of  seeds,  found  that  every  coloured  ray  is  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  vegetation  of  all  vege- 
tables; more  or  less,  because  the  influence  is 
not  equal  on  all  species  of  plants.  He  also 
found  by  his  experiments,  dtat  the  coloured 
rays  of  light  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  germination  of  seeds,  promoting  their 
development 

DoYENNi  D'iT^  PEAB. — This  ia  a  hand- 
some early  pear,  with  the  characters  of  the 
Doyenn^  as  regards  the  eye,  the  segments  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  thick  stalk  ;  but  difiering 
essentially  in  having  a  soft  skin,  partially 
cobured  with  deep  red.  The  flesh  is  whitish, 
tender,  juicy,  rich  and  refreshing,  free  from 


the  disagreeable  musky  flavour  which  mtKf 
early  pears  possess.  It  commences  to  ripen 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  July.  It  is  a 
prodigious  bearer.  Mr.  Rivera  of  Sawbridge- 
worth  slates  that  trees  on  quince-stocks  only 
three  feet  high  have  borne  this  season  from 
two  to  three  dozen  each.  In  this  variety  tlie 
shoots  are  clear,  olive-yellow,  with  pale 
brown  dots ;  leaves  elliptic,  tapering  regularly 
to  the  point ;  the  petioles  long  and  slender  ; 
the  colour  of  the  fruit  pale  green,  streaked  on 
the  exposed  side  with  deep  red.  It  will  form 
a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  early  varie- 
ties already  in  colKvation.  The  Doyenn^ 
d'ete,  according  to  M,  Foiteau,  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  years  at  Nantes  \  tbongh, 
till  lately,  but  little  known  at  Paris.  It  is 
staled  in  Ze  Bon  JardinJer,  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  nurseries  at  Paris  by  M. 
Noisette,  in  1830.  From  various  resem- 
blances,  it  appears  likely  that  it  may  have 
sprung  from  the  Bellisaime  d'ete,  or  Jargo- 
nelle of  the  French,  which  is  a  very  different 
pear  from  the  English  Jargonelle. 


The  Froktibpiecb.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  plants  which  are  represented  in 
the  frontispiece  : — Tropieolum  speciosum,  red  ; 
Berberis  ilicifolia,  orange ;  Pentstemon  Gor- 
doni,  pale  blue  i  and  Pleroma  elegans,  purple. 
These  arc  alt  of  recent  introduction,  and  are 
fully  described  in  the  present  and  preceding 
volumes  of  the  Annals  qf  MorUcuUure.    • 
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and  potted  in  fresh  soil,  gentljr  watered,  and 
placed  agaio  in  the  stove, — or  the  gronnd  at  the 
back  of  the  pit  will  do  until  their  buds  swell, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  light  Very 
little  more  than  the  etem  should  be  left  when 
they  are  pruned,  because  the  branches  of  the 
season  are  always  enough  for  the  head  ;  by 
cutting  all  the  branches  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes  it  enables  you  to  select  from  the  great 
nomber  of  new  branches  those  which  grow  in 
the  beat  direction  to  form  the  head  handsome, 
and  the  rest  are  to  be  removed  dose  with  a 
sharp  knife.  There  ia  nothing  to  do  after- 
wards this  season  but  to  let  them  grow,  just 
checking  the  exuberance  of  any  unruly 
branch  that  becomes  conspicuously  vigorous. 
Those  plants  which  are  bloomed  in  the  honse 
are  merely  removed  when  past  their  beauty 
to  some  place  where  they  will  be  least  in  th« 
way,  and  when  they  drop  their  leaves  they  are 
pruned  and  kept  rather  dry,  until  the  grow- 
ing time  comes  again.  We  have  confined 
our  remarks  to  the  Datvra  arborea, — but 
although  we  have  done  so,  tanguinea  (bicolor), 
and  Imtea  will  do  well  with  the  same  treat- 
ment, although  rather  different  in  habit,  and 
totally  different  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  their 
flowers.  D,  arborea  has  very  large  funnel- 
ahaped  flowera,  with  a  bold  handsome  open 
mouth ;  and  the  double  white  is  a  good 
deal  like  it ;  but  the  other  two  are  tubular, 
with  a  slightly  enlarged  and  turned  up  limb  ; 
the  bloom  is  about  the  same  length,  but  the 
same  size  all  the  way  down  the  tube,  and 
tbe  lip  very  little  enlarged  and  turned  out, 
showing  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  surface. 
It  has  been  said  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
degrees  of  hardness,  but  we  have  had  all  four 
varieties  under  tbe  same  treatment,  answering 
equally  well ;  but  we  have  found  the  blooms 
always  more  abundant  from  a  matured  plant 
than  from  the  first  year's,  although  they  bloom 
the  first  year  from  an  eye  very  well.  They 
are  ill -growing  plants  if  not  annually  at- 
tended to  in  the  pruning,  which  is  as  requisite 
to  the  Daturas  as  to  any  plants  we  know,  for 
they  would  grow  confused  and  unmanageable, 
too  thick  with  branches,  weakly,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  throw  a  bloom  where  there  ought  to 
be  a  dozen.  There  must  be  some  pains  taken 
to  keep  them  from  the  red  spider ;  but  tbia 
applies  to  ell  the  plants  in  the  stove,  and  what 
will  cure  one  will  cure  another,  but  uniform 
heat,  occasional  moisture,  sulphur  and  water 
now  and  then  sprinkled  on  the  pipes,  and  if 
necessary  syringed  under  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  will  prevent  this.  Red  spider,  however, 
rarely  does  mischief;  the  plant,  when  neg- 
lected, is  subject  to  it,  and  it  may  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  effect  of  bad  liealth  than 
the  cause.  It  is  no  use  cleaning  a  plant  unless 
it  be  got  into  health  again. 


TRIPTILION      SPINOSUK. 

(Jluiz  and  Pavon.) 
THE  SPINY  TIUPTILIOH. 

This  is  an  nneominon  plant,  though  it  &■• 
been  for  some  years  introduced.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  plant  of  very  considerable  beauty,  so 
that  its  rarity  most  be  attributed  either  to 
the  difficulty  attending  its  cultivation,  or  to 
the  slow  means  of  propagation  which  it 
affords.  Both  these  causes  have,  probably, 
had  some  share  in  limiting  its  cultivation ; 
for,  on  die  one  hand,  though  cultivable,  it  la 
decidedly  one  of  those  which  are  commonly 
called  "shy  growing,"  or  "miffy"  plants; 
and,  on  t!ie  other,  it  does  not  afford  snch 
facilities  for  propagation  as  is  usually  met 
with  in  herbaceous  perennials,  to  which  class 
of  subjects  it  belongs.  We  must,  however, 
recommend  it  to  more  extended  notice,  for 
the  colour  of  its  gay  and  brilliant  blossoms 
can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  among  pot 
plants  required  to  bloom  during  summer,  and 
their  permanence  is  a  great  additional  re- 
commendation. The  following  remarks,  it  is 
hoped,  will  serve  to  do  away,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
supposed  to  hang  around  its  cultivation. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  a  perennial  her- 
baceous plant,  attaining,  when  full  grown, 
about  the  height  of  two  feet.  It  has  a 
thickish  fleshy  root,  soroewbat  in  the  way  of 
those  of  the  dahlia,  but  altogether  smaller. 
The  stems  are  numerous,  slender,  decumbent, 
and  flesuose,  and  everywhere  clothed  vrith 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  of  two  kinds;  the 
root  leaves,  that  is,  those  which  proceed  at 
once  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  are  pin- 
natifid,  and  spring  up  in  autumn  after  the 
flowering  stems  have  died  and  been  removed,. 
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remaining  daring  winter,  and  perishing  either 
in  great  part,  or  altogether,  before  the  plant 
again  reaches  its  blooming  condition  ;  the 
stem  leaves  are  mostly  very  deeply  cut  and 
jagged ;  irregularly  placed  along  the  stem, 
and  without  stalks,  the  segments  as  well  as  the 
point  of  the  leaf  being  armed  with  a  long  stiff 
spinous  point  The  flowers  grow  at  the  top 
of  the  stems  in  densely  crowded  fasciculated 
corymbs  ;  they  are  syngenesious,  or  composite, 
and  each  consist  of  five  two- lipped  florets, 
the  outer  lip  of  a  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
blue  colour,  and  the  inner  lip  small  and 
yellow  ;  these  florets  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  small  roundish  "  flower,"  as  it  would 
be  popularly  called,  but  more  properly  a 
"  capitulum,**  or  flower  head,  for  each  of  the 
five  florets  are  equivalent  to  the  parts  which 
in  other  plants  are  understood  as  individual 
flowers.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  cultivated 
plants,  these  flowers  are  succeeded  by  seeds, 
but  usually  seeds  ore  but  sparingly  produced. 

The  present  plant  has  a  considerable  geo- 
graphical range,  being  found  near  Valparaiso, 
the  city  of  Conception,  and  as  far  south  as 
between  Yaldivia  and  Osoro,  in  fields  and 
plains.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Chili,  on  account  of  the  enduring 
colour  of  its  blossoms ;  they  term  it,  Siem- 
previvay  and  employ  it  extensively  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  was  first  raised  in 
England  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to 
the  Countess  of  Grenville,  at  Dropmore,  but 
had  previously  been  known  for  a  long  time  to 
Botanists.  It  blooms  about  the  month  of 
July.  Besides  the  name  here  adopted,  it  has 
been  called  Naussauvia  spinosa  (Don),  and 
Triptilion  laciniatum  (Willdenow). 

The  greatest  difliculty  in  the  artificial  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  lies  in  its  safe  preserva- 
tion during  the  winter,  not,  however,  so  much 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  (for  it  will  bear 
even  some  degrees  of  frost  without  injury,)  as 
from  the  effects  of  the  dampness  and  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  which  at  that  season 
is  more  or  less  felt  by  all  delicate  plants.  The 
effort  required,  therefore,  is  to  keep  it  from 
what  is  technically  termed  "damping  off," 
that  is,  becoming  mouldy  and  decayed.  To 
have  a  fair  chance  the  grower  should  com- 
mence with  a  strong  and  healthy  plant.  After 
the  flowers  and  their  stems  have  decayed,  the 
plants  should  be  repotted ;  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots  they  have  been  kept  in, 
the  old  soil  partially  removed  with  great  care 
from  among  their  roots,  and  then  repotted 
into  as  small  a  pot  as  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  the  number  of  roots  may  allow ; 
three- inch  pots  would  in  most  cases  be  large 
enough,  unless,  indeed,  the  plants  form — for 
so  rare  a  subject — very  large  masses  :  the 
soil  used  should  be  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 


about  a  third  of  good  clean  leaf  mould  ;  the 
pots  must  be  well  drained,  with  a  large  crock, 
and  an  inch  or  more  of  smaller  ones,  covered 
with  a  little  rough  leaf-mould.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  rather  high  in  the  pot,  that 
is,  their  base  should  be  nearly  level  wi^  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  the  soil  sloping  slightly  to  the 
outer  edge.  After  this  potting,  which  will 
take  place  in  September,  the  plants  must  be 
set  in  a  cool  dry  frame,  where  they  may  be  shel- 
tered from  rains,  and  in  due  time  from  night 
cold,  but  they 'need  not  be  kept  very  close,  so 
that  they  are  protected  in  these  respects.  In 
October  remove  them  to  a  front  shelf,  near 
the  light,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they 
may  get  air  whenever  it  is  admitted.  This 
is  safer  than  a  pit,  although,  if  they  can  be 
secured  from  damp  and  severe  frosts,  a  pit 
will  preserve  them  equally  well.  Continue 
this  till  spring  advances.  During  all  this 
time  water  them  very  carefully  ;  take  care  to 
let  them  become  moderately  dry — not  so  dry 
as  to  droop — before  a  fresh  supply  is  given, 
and  then  give  them  just  enough  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  soil,  and  see  that  it  drains  re^ily 
away.  In  spring,  when  these  begin  to  grow 
freely,  they  may  be  shifted  into  pots  a  little 
larger,  still  very  carefully  watering  them,  and 
keeping  them  in  a  light  airy  position.  As 
summer  draws  on,  the  lower  leaves  are  apt  to 
perish,  which  is  probably  owing,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  dry  hot  atmosphere  to  which 
they  are  then  exposed :  at  this  period,  there- 
fore, a  cool  frame  would  certainly  be  prefera- 
ble for  them,  in  which  they  may  be  shaded 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
material  they  stand  on  sprinkled,  so  as  to 
keep  them  cool ;  at  night,  and  at  all  other 
times,  they  should  have  abundance  of  air.  If 
the  pots  get  full  of  roots— not  else — before 
the  blossoms  are  much  advanced,  they  may 
have  a  larger  pot ;  but  a  five-inch  pot  will  be 
large  enough  for  a  plant  of  considerable  age 
and  strength.  We  should,  however,  recom- 
mend the  plants  to  be  gtown  in  considerable 
masses,  instead  of  being  too  frequently  divided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  plants,  the  effect  of 
the  larger  specimens  being  infinitely  prelera- 
ble  to  that  of  small  puny  scraps. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division  of 
the  plant  as  mentioned  above;  and  this  should 
be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  or  as  soon  after 
flowering  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  get  well  established  before  winter  :  these 
plants  would  subsequently  require  the  treat- 
ment already  sketched  out.  Whenever  seeds 
are  produced,  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  enough,  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  close  pit  or  hot-bed  to  induce  speedy  ger- 
mination. The  young  plants,  as  soon  as 
fairly  developed,  should  be  transplanted  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  very  light  sandy  soil  ; 


